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tAH BERNHARDT AGAIN 


vant to thank you for that article 
Sarah Bernhardt in The Outlook. 
bP of her eulogies were absurd. 
saw Sarah Bernhardt first in 1867, 
T gave up seeing her a dozen years 
eecause J. knew all her tricks. I 
foresee when she would be sugary 
she would be staccato; and 
longer interested me. She was 
roit and tireless self-advertiser; 
~ id energy and power, and she 
| £ trade. She lacked sincerity. 
w Arnold said in 1879 that 
Ihegan where Sarah Bernhardt 
Bernhardt was not in the same 
with Booth, or Cushman, or Ris- 
r Coquelin (that incomparable 
n!). Réjane was a finer artist; 
-e was infinitely her superior, 
the was fine and wouldn’t be 
ch is why she was a blank 
Fédora” (a bag of tricks put 
Sarah Bernhardt). Sarah 
Hamlet was lamentable, 
gravedigger being superla- 
because it was simple, with 
city of perfect accomplish- 
qvah Bernhardt was never sim- 
, vas always up to something. 
say, she was clever—in the 
g of the word. And she was 
ever! 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


merican. and we are in- 

Moe Englishman, can 

matters with a wider 

sounder judgment, or a 

ful pen than Brander 

ho a word of commendation 

ye take as a great compli- 
._& Eprrors.] 


ITCH BULBS AND 
[AN PROPAGANDA 


ubscriber to The Outlook, 
s consistently endeavored to 
ore the American people a 
view of the case of France 
and to clear away the fog 
becious arguments and dis- 
nm which Germany seeks to 
run about herself. 

men of the intense and per- 


Peeps in the past: 


WATERLOO 


Chan ed was the scene... 
 Alldaythebattie swayed .. 
Charge afier charge was} 
. made but faited to break | 

_ these tiny. British Squares. 


England held fast. 

The power of Napoleon 
was broken. 
Waterloo was Won. 


And now???.. ‘ 


THE MAIL BAG 


severing propaganda which the Germans 
are doing in England, I take the liberty 
of inclosing a journal purporting to 
come from a Dutch firm of tulip-bulb 
growers. This paper is printed in Ger- 
many, whence it is circulated in England 
under a wrapper on which is printed 
the appeal you may read. 

The English gentleman who communi- 
cates this specimen to me received one 
every day by post during several weeks. 
HK. A. HADLEY. 


Paris, France. 


THAT “FOURTEEN-YEAR- 


OLD” BOGEY 


| B eee and psychologists are 
your debtors for Mr. Taylor’s arti- 
cle in The Outlook of March 28. It is 
gratifying to find constructive apprecia- 
tion of the psychometric problem by one 
who has come upon it indirectly. Some 
of the points he raises invite a few sup- 
plementary remarks. In the first place, 
“intelligence,” as applied to the tests in 
question, is a bit of technical jargon. 
“They ain’t no sich animal” as an intel- 
ligence test in the sense that your read- 
ers think of intelligence. The tests of 
which Terman’s are a type measure 
ability to deal with ideas, as apart from 
things or other persons. Mr. Taylor’s 
fourteen-year-old canal supervisor hardly 
needs much of the first ability, which 
intelligence tests would catch. He must 
have a great deal of the third, which 
they do not catch. Moreover, no intelli- 
gence quotient is an attest of sound 
mind. For example only, I have derived 
a perfect score in the Stanford (Ter- 
man’s) individual examination from a 
patient well advanced in a schizophrenic 
(dementia precox) disorder. I have 
obtained an excellent score (I. Q. 112) 
from a patient who was in a restraint 
sheet the while. 

With regard to the “fourteen-year-old” 
bogey. It is an unfortunate result of the 
habit of stating scores, for simplicity’s 
sake, in terms of mental age. All it means 
is that the most nearly average adult 
scores obtainable approximate to those of 
persons fourteen years old, in this re- 
stricted attribute of the personality. In 
the instinctive and emotional determi- 
nants of character, which are more im- 
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SH TRADITIONAL ENMITY TO FRANCE—PRIQZED ON THE WRAPPER 
- Burr AND FLOWER CATALOGU. 
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portant than the intellectual, no such 
comparison holds. Despite the interesting 


- points raised by Mr. Taylor, the average 


adult intelligence quotient now in good 
standing among psychologists is probably 
not far off the truth. If skilled mechanics 
were not recruited, neither were consid- 
erable numbers of the feeble-minded and 
deteriorated. There is collateral evidence 
bearing out the Army data, especially 
that gathered by Dr. Doll, the State ex- 
pert of New Jersey. The sources of 
error in the objective data seem small 
to compare with those introduced by 
speculation. 

Forget about “mental ages” and look 
at what is expected of the average adult 
in terms of actual tests. Look at the 
so-called ‘“fourteen-year” tests of the 
Stanford scale, and figure how likely is 
an average adult to get by them all and 
every. one before them. Or, failing this, 
if he could manage enough of the higher 
tests to make up what he had dropped. 
In my early experience with such test- 
ing I never saw an intelligence quotient 
of 100 in an adult who in ordinary 
observation did not show as a person of 
intellect above average. At present the 
writer’s department deals with perhaps 
a hundred adults a month, whose intel- 
ligence may be, but is not necessarily, 
depressed by incidental illness. Mental 
ages of nine and ten in the presence of 
adequate economic history are common- 
place. Dr. Sylvester, of Iowa, is among 
those who report similar experience. 

The prize case in this direction is. per- 
haps that of a simple “roustabout,” the 
father and support of a family, who came 
to attention on an occasion not connected 
with intelligence and measured to a men- 
tal age of five years. There was some 
question of foreign language in this case, 
and, though the error was not thought to 
amount to much, a series of so-called 
“performance tests” were given, which 
are relatively independent of language. 
The result was the same. 

Intelligence tests, in good hands, play 
a useful part in advanced educational, 
clinical, and industrial prectice. But 
they are risky instruments in the hands 
of those who know no more about them 
than how to make them. Test results 
showing the “mentality of a child of 
eight” are to be taken in a very Pick- 
wickian sense. There are no tests for 
the “mentality” of human beings save 
in a sense much’ narrower than most 
people put on the word. In the lives of 
most people the intelligence of the tests 
plays one of the rdles happily desig- 
nated by the President of Northwestern, 
as necessary but not important. One of 
the “ten-year” intelligence test questions 
is, “Why should we judge a person more 
by his actions than by his words?” It 
is this very fact that limits the applica- 
tions of tests that consist mainly of 
words. To find the full answer is the 
main task that we psychologists have 
before us. F. L. WELLS, 

Chief of Psychological Laboratory, 
- Boston Psychopathig Hospital. 


Boston, Massachusetts. 





She most practical thought 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN © 
ever put on papa 


wt 


INCOLN’S Life is the sanest, surest, most sensible pered and has prospered thouands of others. The stead 


lesson that can be presented to the individual to inspire 
and instruct—to encourage and enthuse the man or 
woman who would rise to greater responsibility and receive 


more rewards. 

Lincoln did not say: “I will im- 
prove my Opportunity.” Lincoln 
said: “I will study and prepare my- 
self and some day my Opportunity 
will come.” This is the most practical 
thought Lincoln ever put on paper. 

Plenty of better chances, many 
unusual opportunities are awaiting 
you. Thousands are ready and willing 
to accept small jobs, glad to get a 
little pay, right while the world is 
calling long and loud for individuals 
capable of filling important positions 
at big pay. 

Pelmanism offers no “mysterious” 
nethods, no “magic” plans—just a 
sane, sound sensible Lincoln-like 
Service that has lifted thousands of 
“rail-splitters” to the Presidency of 
something worth while. 

But bigger than all this—more 
important to you than all this, is the 
selection of some Service that is 
capable and conscientiously interested 
in its efforts to see you through. 

Pelmanism imposes a duty on the 
Pelman InstitutéyOur obligation to 
you is to give yqu that special or 
individual atténtion so absolutely 


necessary in zhe success of a student. We recognize our duty and 


we discharge this duty faithfully. 


Pelmanism stands for Sincerity of Service. Pelmanism per- 
forms what it promises—it 1s really what it appears to be— 
a powerful plan to help men and women to help themselves. 

On this platform, “Sincerity of Service,” Pelmanism has pros- 


ye a fire shovel for a slate and charred 
stick for a pencil—with his turkey buzzard 
pen and briar-root ink, Lincoln spent his even- 
ings in acooper shop, and there studied borrowed 
books, by the light of burning shavings. 

As a boy, he had no wise direction. He was 
brought up by a father with no settled purpose. 


His early life was a series of makeshifts, and not | 


until he was 21, and had left his home, did he 
fully realize that he was empty-handed. Not 
even a suit of respectable clothes—no trade, no 
profession, no position, no influence—simply a 
struggle for alivelihood, and a DESIRE TO KNOW. 

Pelmanism makes up for lost years. The Course 
will create in you the power of CONCENTRATION, 
stimulate a sublime SELF-CONFIDENCE, and 
bring about an almost superhuman audacity in 
your WILL TO WIN. 

Pelmanism is like imprisoned steam: the more 
it is pressed the more it rises to resist the pressure. 
It enlarges hope and exalts courage. 

If you lack (1) Concentration, (2) Self-confi- 
dence, (3) Will Power, (4) Hope, (5) Courage, 
investigate the plans of Pelmanism. 


of The Pelman Institute is directly traceable to this 
ideal—‘Sincerity of Service.” 

Here are six short paragraphs selected from the da 
(Names and addresses given on request.) Note the las 


ment: “But most of all, 
has given me personal Ser, 
sonal interest so natural a, 
that it cannot be measur4g 
This one unsolicited 
means more to you the 
say for Pelman Service. 


“Thé course is really wonderful, 


“T am now making about doubie the *4 


did a year ago.” 


“T can think of nothing to imp1,\0¢ 


excellent course.” 4) 
fa 


“T hane accepted a Pou 
$7200. more G 
ceiving.” 


“Your course has bene 
memory, my knowledge, 
ambition and my business 


“But most of all, Pelmanisn 
personal Service—a persowat 
natural and so sincere that 2 
measured by money.” 


You can tell when 
ment has the right ri 
guage of Truth is sim 

We invite the Co 


dence and promise not to betray your trust. 


And here comes the test of your individual inter 


the fire burning. 


yourself. If you postpone filling out the Coupo 
you have the answer. If you mail the Coupon 
action will kindle the fire of Purpose, and Pelmz 


_THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMER 


2575 Broadway 


PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK 


Suite 35, 2575 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


You are answerable to my ambition to improve myself. Please send me 


Suite Thirty-Five 


COUPON OF CONFIDE 


without obligation on my part, your free booklet, “Scientific Mind 


I shall exact from you all that this advertisement implies—shall expect from you a conscientious observance of The Golden Rule. 


Name. 


Address 


All correspgz 


man will call on you. 
= 





i ihe a 
Camps=Information FREE 


Catalogs of all Camps (or Boarding Schools) in U.S. Expert 
advice free. Relative standing. (Also catalog Nurses 
Schools.) State wants. Nofees. American Schools’ Assoc. 
Write 1101 Times Building, New York, or 
1515-O Capitol Building, Chicago 





BOYS’ CAMPS 


C AMP McW Al East Waterford, 


Maine 
A Camp for Delicate Girls 7-13 


A camp conducted by trained nurses where 
the individual is carefully studied and treated. 
All the usual camp recreations are offered, 
but the program is adapted to each girl. 
Iliustrated booklet on request. 
Miss MARY E. MARSHALL, 11 Trowbridge St., Arlington, Mass. 
FOR 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS ancxrs 


EAST WOLFBORO, N. H. 


80 acres in pines on beautiful lake. White Mts. region. Tents, 
cabins. Supplies from camp farm. 60-mile view. Carefully 
selected group. Illustrated booklet. Until June 15 address 
_H. 8. Hemenway, 56 Eastbourne Rd., Newton Center, Mass. 








CAPE COD 
CHILMARK CAMP 


For real, red-blooded boys. Swimming, hiking, sailing, all 
athletics. Trips to Plymouth, Provincetown, Truro, etc. 
Circulars, Cc. B. THURSTON, Avon, N, Y. 





GIRLS’ CA MPS 
CAMP BRYN AFON ®°°sns%"7: 


1,600 feet above sea level. Screened sleeping bunga- 
lows with hardwood floors ; saddle horses, athletic 
field, craft house, all land and water sports. Coun- 
selors college women. All positions filled. Booklet. : 
Lotta B. Broadbridge, The Palms, 1001 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 








CAPE COD 
Camp Nobscussett 


A big, healthy, happy ener - inte inde eae hiking, 
sailing. Teach golf, scouting, etc. Circulars. 
4 eo Mrs. C. B. THURSTON, Avon, N. Y. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 
THE INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


For Boys 8-14 Years of Age 
FRANCIS BEHN RIGGS, A.B., Ed.M., Headmaster. 
Lakeville, Conn. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Registered in New York State, offers a 2 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated woman. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 


Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 

wealth of information about food eler2nts and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets, acidand bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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New Dutton Novels 


Sweet Pepper 
By GEOFFREY MOSS 


‘This remarkable first novel is the story of 
Jill, an immature girl of the upper class 
who found her diplomatiesemployment in 
Vienna at an end, but before returning to 
London, to a necessary search fer work and 
probably drab existence, stole away to 
Budapest for a holiday. Hence, unexpected 
and indiscreet adventures in’a wrestle for 
happiness which leave her facing the uni- 
versal problem—to what extent a woman’s 
past is her own concern. $2.00 


Pilgrim’s Rest 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
The Public Ledger, Phila., calls it ‘* Excit- 
ing, fascinating, in its gradual unfolding, 
in its climatic whirlwind, . . . an added 
laurel in the wreath of his reputation.”’ 
$2.00 


An Unknown Quantity 


By GERARD HOPKINS, 

Author of “A City in the Foreground” 
The New York Times credits it with “ vital- 
ity, reality, distinctive quality. The story 
is cleverly told with much interesting, even 
sparkling dialogue.’’ * $2.00 


Dusk of Moonrise 
By DIANA PATRICK 


By a novelist who has the fine grace of 
proportion, an ability to hold the balance 
between telling a story and painting a scene 
which is remarkable and leaves a reader 
with an unusual sense of satisfaction when 
the book is finished. $2.00 




































Strictly Business 


By F. MORTON HOWARD 


Creator of the ‘‘Happy Rascals’? whose 
laughable adventures are continued in this 
volume. ; $2.00 


The House of the Secret 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The New York Times calls this “a new 
stunt in the story of romantic mystery.”’ 
To read it is like seeing by a lightning flash 
a weird scene of tremendous significance. 
First Amer. ed. $3.50 


The Girl Next Door 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


The author of ‘‘ The Book of Susan” has 
** a very efficient story telling instinct, but 
he goes about his story telling in his own 


individual, whimsical, unique way,’’ says 
The New York Times. $2.00 


The Dancer of 
Shamahka 


By ARMEN OHANIAN 


ANATOLE FRANCE writes to her en- 
thusiastically : ‘‘ I do not know what subtle 
art is hidden beneath your perfect simplic- 
ity, but you have known how to paint with 
a word the dawns and the sunsets of the 
Caucasus and to reveal a thousand secrets 
of nature and of life.’’ $2.00 






























More Exciting Than Fiction 


Beasts, Men and Gods 
By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The Atlantic Monthly: “A stirring book 
this, and, when one is in the mood for it, a 
book without a peer.” $3. 


Postage 8 to 12 cents 
according to distance 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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ABINGDON. 


Stimulating Books 


\ HILE “getting and spending,’ many of us are neglecting 

the spiritual side of our lives. We are leaving too much of 
our religious thinking to our ministers. We should, and can, 
help ourselves and them, by reading carefully chosen books on 
religious subjects. 





The Abingdon Press has selected them. because they present | 
in an understandable, forceful and interesting way the best in | 
contemporary religious thought. Their appeal and their mes- 
sage is for laymen as well as clergymen. 


CAPTURING CROWDS 
By Roy L. Smith 


The aim and anxiety of every true minister of 
Christ is to draw a large audience and build a 


THE HEALING SHADOW 
By Bishop William A. Quayle 


In this group of sermons we meet a rare and 
radiant personality. Bishop Quayle possesses 
permanent congregation. This book will help unusual insight into the Spirit. His diction is 
him. It suggests proved methods for obtaining unique, and he has a remarkable gift for establish- 
success. ing sympathetic contacts between human and 

Illustrated. Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. divine elements. 


THE REVOLT OF YOUTH Price, net, $2.00, postpaid. 
By Stanley High A HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS 
The author asserts that among the forces now EDUCATION IN RECENT TIMES 
working for the reconstruction of civilization ‘‘per- By Arlo Ayres Brown 


haps the most significant is the spirit of the world’s “ 
P 3 “f The author has not endeavored to give all the 


youth, which, in the face of difficulty and re- At : 
peated disillusionment, is carrying on, in school data on the modern religious education movement 
—and he feels it is a distinct movement in all 


d out, toward a better day in which th still : 
garetts pace geahe eta Aik She Protestant churches. Rather has it been his pur- 


believes.” , : 
Illustrated. Price, net, $1.75, postpaid. pose so to interpret it as to give the largest benefit 
to the student interested in this movement. 


THE CHURCH AT PLAY Price, net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 
By Norman E. Richardson SKYLINES 


This is a manual for directors of social and By Halford E. Luccock 


recreational life. It contains a study of the psy- 

chological aspects of the play impulse, and con- “The author of Skylines has an unusual facility 
siders play motives and interests. Scouting and in illustrating his themes from the seemingly 
Camp Fire activities are historically reviewed, and commonplace incidents of our every-day life. The 
their value for the church appraised. Dramatics treatment in these essays is fresh and unconven- 
are highly recommended. The book is full of tional, and almost every page abounds in a subtle 
practical suggestions for children’s games, and humor that wonderfully re-enforces the spiritual 
contains a bibliography on the church and its lessons with which the book is filled.”,—Zion’s 
recreational program. Herald. 


Price, net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


-Price, net, $1.25, postpaid. 
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“What Do Your Children 
Do Behind Your Back? 


When school is over and your children 
are out of sight, where are they—what 
are they doing? What do they read? 
Are they becoming constructive, thought- 
ful—or merely drifting—into bad habits,’ 
possibly ? 

You may do everything possible. But 
you alone cannot train them as you would 
like to do. The problem needs specialized 
attention—needs the regular, systematized 
help of an organization famed these fifty 
years for its influence on the youthful 
mind. 

St. Nicholas Magazine is the medium 
through which this organization does its 
work. On its staff are the world’s best 
writers of juvenile fiction, essays, his- 
tory, articles on science and nature and 
sports—all skilled in the art of leaving 
helpful, wholesome thoughts with their 
readers. Prize contests in drawing, photog- 
raphy and writing develop talent. 


Costs Less Than Daily Paper 


One year’s subscription is only $4— 
about half the cost of your morning news- 
paper. And in all the world, you can 
find no better way to spend $4. Send 
check or money order to St. Nicholas 
Subscription Department, W-22, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Thirty-five cents per copy 
at all news-stands 


S’ NICHOLAS 


for Boys and Girls 


NEW GARTER 


FOR 


CROOKED LEGS 


(Patented) 


MAKES TROUSERS 
HANG STRAIGHT 
If Legs Bend In or Out 
Self-adjustable 
It holds 


Socks Up—Shirt Down 
Nota 
“Form” or “Harness” 
No Metal Springs 


Free Circular 
Plain, sealed envelope 


THE T. GARTER CO. 
New Hampshire 
















































































Notice the extra wide hips of this Stoll Water- 
proof Perfection Tent, giving standing room 
all around. Insect-proof—sewed-in floor and 
screened windows — also mildew proof, and 
gives absolute protection in all weathers, 


Large windows and door, large awning and 
wind-brake—the most unusual value you'll find. 


Write today for complete catalog 
of beds, tents, tables, chairs, etc. 


The Stoll Manufacturing Co. 


3274 Larimer Street, Denver, Colorado 
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AMERICA AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL COURT 


S we send this issue to press Presi- 
A dent Harding has been speaking 

at New York before the annual 
“meeting of the Associated Press upon 
the proposal that the United States ad- 
here to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. 

In his speech the President cited his 
party’s official pronouncements in favor 
of an International Court of Justice, and 
his own statements as a candidate dis- 
tinguishing between such a Court “gov- 
erned by a fixed and definite principle 
of law,” and such an organization as 
» the League of Nations, “an association 
of diplomats and’ politicians, whose de- 
terminations are sure to be influenced 
by considerations of expediency and na- 
tional selfishness,” and committing him- 
self to the principle of the Court. With 
a cordial expression of good will to the 
League of Nations “if it is serving the 
Old World helpfully,” he made it clear 
that he was distinctly and decisively 
opposed to having the United States en- 
ter the League. He urged the acceptance 
of the proposal to adhere to the Court 
not only as a matter of keeping party 
faith but as a sound and fair National 
policy for the elimination of interna- 
tional friction and for the promotion of 
international justice. 

Circumstances made it impossible for 
the President to present the proposal to 
the Senate until near the close of the 
session, when it was too late for the 
Senate to take any action upon it. The 
proposal has aroused some antagonism, 
but also widespread approval. 
reported that Senator Lodge is opposed 
to pressing this question. Whether he 
is guided in his opposition by disbelief 
in the value of the Court itself or by 
fear that it will threaten the unity of 
_ the party is not clear; but some Repub- 
~ licans are opposed to the Court because 
they do not believe in it. Senator Wat- 
son opposes it because he thinks the 
opposition is widespread among Ameri- 
can voters who are not able to distin- 
guish between joining the World Court 
and joining the League of Nations. Other 
' Republicans are opposed to the issue be- 
cause they think that returning pros- 
perity will give the Republican party an 
advantage which may be jeopardized by 
raising an issue in foreign policy. On 
the other hand, there are Republican 
leaders, such as Senator Pepper and 
Representative George M. Young, who is 
a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in the House, who believe that 
joining the Court will prove a measure 
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for international amity without involv- 
ing the United States in embarrassing 
entanglements. 

Most of the objection seems to arise 
from the fear that the United States will 
have to associate itself with the League 
of Nations in the very process of helping 
to select the judges of the Court, and 
that therefore the issue which was 
prominent in the election of 1920 will be 


raised anew. To this objection we can. 


see no weight. It is of no significance 
that the representatives of the nations 
who select the judges of this Court hap- 
pen to be also the representatives of the 
respective nations in the League. If, as 
is proposed, the United States is ac- 
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cepted as a participant in the Court 
without being committed to the League 
of Nations in any way, there is no rea- 
son whatever for an intelligent electo- 
rate to become confused as to the issue. 
It should be remembered that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal for adhesion to the In- 
ternational Court of Justice includes the 
following conditions or reservations: 


I. That such adhesion shall not be 
taken to involve any legal relation on 
the part of the United States to the 
League of Nations or the assumption 
of any obligations by the United 
States under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, constituting Part 
I of the Treaty of Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be 
permitted to participate through rep- 
resentatives designated for the pur- 
pose and upon an equality with the 
other states members respectively of 
the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations in any and all pro- 
ceedings of either the Council or the 
Assembly for the election of Judges or 
Deputy Judges of the Permanent 


Court of International Justice, or for 

the filling of vacancies. 

III. That the United States will pay 
a fair share of the expenses of the 
Court, as determined and appropriated 
from time to time by the Congress of 
the United States. 

JV. That the statute for the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, 
adjoined to the protocol, shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States. 

No objection to the idea of a Court has 
come from Democratic sources—the only 
Democratic objection has been to the 
making of reservations. And from the 
records of the Republican party it is 
evident that the idea of a Court has 
been urged by Republican leaders and 
has had the sanction of Republican tra- 
dition. Under these circumstances it is 
natural to expect that the proposal to 
join the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice subject to the conditions 
outlined by the Administration will 
meet the approval of the Nation at large. 

This proposal seems to us to be as 
free from partisan considerations as any 
proposal of foreign policy that has ever 
been made in American history. Fears 
that prompt opposition to it seem to us 
groundless. We hope and believe that 
the President will hold fast to his pur- 
pose to place this Nation side by side 
with other civilized nations as a partici- 
pant in the Court organized according 
to the plan drafted by an American for 
making international law more effective. 


THE CHESTER CONCESSIONS 


HE renewal of the Lausanne Confer- 
ence on the Near Hast follows close 
after the granting by the Turkish Na- 
tional Assembly at Angora of conces- 
sions to an American company of which 
Rear-Admiral Colby M. Chester, U. S. N. 
(retired), is the head. Just what atti- 
tude the delegates of the Allies at Lau- 
sanne will take as to this is a puzzling 
question. Turkey’s attitude is that the 
matter concerns no one but Turkey and 
the concessionaires. 

The original concession was made in 
1909, but has been in a state of sus- 
pended animation ever since. That it is 
now greatly extended in the nature and 
character of the things granted may be 
seen from the following summary in one 
of the press cable despatches: 

In addition to the concession for 
the development of the Mosul oil 
fields, whose potential value is fixed 
at $4,600,000,000, the concession pro- 
vides for the building of a network 
of railways approximating 2,800 miles, 
the building of ports, development of 
rich mineral concessions, the build- 


ing of a model capital at Angora on 
the plan of the city of Washington, 
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the development of a model farm, and 
the shipment into Turkey of Ameri- 
can farm machinery. 


Naturally, the tendency in this coun- 
try is to welcome any extension of the 
“Open Door” idea which should give 
American enterprise an opportunity to 
assist in developing the Near East. 
There are two considerations, however, 
that must be taken into account. One is 
that it is hard to say just how far Turk- 
ish authority extends. The Angora 
Government is stubborn about admitting 
the right of the Allies to put Mesopo- 
tamia (Irak) under a British mandate, 
and the Allies are not just now admit- 
ting that the Turks may give concessions 
over Mosul properties. What is pro- 
posed to be done in Mesopotamia is 
surely a matter in which the Allies are 
concerned. The other is the fact that 
the French and British claim conces- 
sions (also originally granted before the 
war), and that there is danger of a con- 
flict between the grants. 

Admiral Chester, who is now about 
eighty years old, is undoubtedly a man 
of ability and executive experience, and 
he has associated with him in this en- 
terprise General George W. Goethals, 
builder of the Panama Canal, and other 
men of standing. The name of the cor- 
poration is to be The Ottoman-American 
Development Company. 

The fact is recalled that Admiral 
Chester’s first connection with Turkish 
affairs was when he commanded an 
American battleship sent to collect in- 
demnity for injury to American mis- 
sionaries. He got the money, and evi- 
dently impressed the Turks thereby 
with his business efficiency, for one 
writer says: 

Out of this episode grew a close 
friendship between Turkish officials 
and Admiral Chester, who was a 
veteran of the Civil War and an old 
friend of Colonel Roosevelt. When 
Admiral Chester again visited Con- 
stantinople in 1908 and 1909, sup- 
ported by the fleet which Roosevelt 
sent around the world, the Sultan 
tendered him a broad _ concession, 
which came to be known as the 
“Chester Project.” This concession 
included the construction of 1,200 
miles of railroad in Turkey, to extend 
from Alexandretta Bay to the Persian 
border, and the development and 
operation of oil fields estimated to be 
capable of producing more than a 
billion barrels of crude petroleum. 


WAGES AND WELFARE 
IN KEY INDUSTRIES 
MEASURE of increased prosperity in 
industry is shown by the fact, re- 
ported by the United States Department 
of Labor, that 39 out of 43 selected in- 
dustries showed a substantial increase 
in number of employees during March. 
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The report covers 5,453 establishments. 
The total number of employees in- 
creased during the month from 2,092,285 
to 2,185,564. The total wages for a 
week increased from $51,965,545 to 
$54,538,778, or about $12,000,000 for the 
month. 

It must be admitted that this gain in 
numbers of employees and in the con- 
sequent total sum of wages paid is 
partly due to a seasonal pick-up. The 
largest increase was in the fertilizer in- 
dustry, which was fairly entering upon 
its busy season. Brick manufactories 
were second. Much of their increase 


was undoubtedly due to the spring re-. 


vival of building operations. Pulp and 
paper plants and sawmills, dependent in 
large measure upon spring delivery of 
timber, also showed substantial in- 
creases. 

Many industries, on the other hand, 
show increases for which no seasonal 
explanation is apparent. Boots and 
shoes, carpets, chemicals, electrical ap- 
pliances, pianos and vorgans, and a 
number of others in which the seasons 
play no important part show increases 
only slightly less than the others men- 
tioned. 

The list of industries showing losses 
also is interesting. There are but four 
of them—glass, leather, slaughtering 
and meat packing, and chewing and 
smoking tobacco. In at least one of 
these, slaughtering, the seasonal element 
is undoubtedly operative. The most de- 
cided decrease, however, is in chewing 
and smoking tobacco, in which the sea- 
sonal element does not figure in any 
large way. 

An equally important part of the re- 
port consists of a comparison of earn- 
ings for March, 1923, and March, 1922. 
The list, however, is much more re- 
stricted, only thirteen industries. being 
included. All of these showed increased 
earnings, and all but two showed larger 
numbers of employees. Some of the in- 
creases are spectacular. Iron and steel 
show earnings increased by nearly 87 
per cent and automobiles by more than 
84 per cent. Cotton manufacturing in- 
creased itS earnings by nearly 65 per 
cent, while hosiery and knit goods in- 
creased by hardly more than. 2 per 
cent. 

Per capita earnings of wage workers 
increased during the year in practically 
all industries. Here, again, the com- 
parison covers 438 industries. The 
largest increase, nearly 10 per cent, is 
in millinery and lace goods. The small- 
est is in woolen manufacturing. Losses 
in per capita earnings are shown only 
in pottery and carriages and wagons, 
and these are small. 

These wage increases, apparently, are 


still growing. Since February, 41 of the 
43 industries reported on show higher 
wages paid employees. 


WHAT IS CRIMINAL 
SYNDICALISM ? 

HE result of the trial of William Z. 

Foster, indicted in Michigan for 
violating the law of that State relating 
to criminal syndicalism, was without 
result in the sense that the disagree- 
ment of the jury (it stood six to six, we 
understand) disposed for the present at 
least of the possibility of a decision by 
the highest court of the State as to the 
principles involved in the law. The 
question before the jury was not 
whether Foster belonged to the Com- 
munist Party, but whether he took such 
a part in the action and utterances 
of that party that he did, in fact, vio- 
late the law. His mental attitude 
toward the doctrines and the teachings 
of the Communist Party, the Judge told 
the jury, might be taken into account in 
settling the question whether he really 
did take part in the advocacy of 
criminal’ acts, but would not in it- 
self be conclusive evidence. The jury 
were equally divided as to whether 
Foster had committed any overt crimi- 
nal act. 

But the trial, inconclusive as it was 
as such, brought through the Judge’s 
charge a clear definition of what,in the 
Court’s opinion, constitutes criminal 
syndicalism. Negatively, he stated that 
the Michigan statute “was not aimed 
against advocacy of any changes in our 
industrial, political, or social institu- 
tions, no matter how far-reaching or 
how drastic such proposals, but against 


‘advocacy of criminal acts as a means or 


method of bringing them about.” Even 
more specifically the Judge asserted that 
it would not be a crime for Foster or 
any one else to advocate “the theories 
or doctrines of class struggle, mass ac- 
tion, the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the soviet system, industrial unionism, 
internationalism, affiliation of the Amer- 
ican trade-union movement with the 
‘Red’ Internationale of labor unions, or 
support of the Soviet Government of 
Russia.” Positively, Judge White as- 
serted that Foster had been guilty of 
criminal syndicalism if he “taught and 
advocated crime, sabotage, violence, and 
terrorism as the method, or one of the 
methods, of accomplishing the changes 
in the organization of society desired by 
the Communists.” 

The distinction is thus clearly made 
between holding opinions or encourag- 
ing others to hold opinions, on the one 
hand, even if they urge radical change 
in our political institutions, and preach- 
ing violence or committing acts against 
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FLYING HIGH AND FAST 
UNDAUNTED AND UNRESTRAINED From C. A. Tinker, Washington, D. C. 
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the public welfare declared to be such by 
law. 


ARE GAMBLERS COLLECTING 
TRIBUTE FROM THE SUGAR-BOWL? 


HE Federal Government’s campaign 

to determine legally whether there 
is gambling in sugar, and, if so, to stop 
it, is under way in real earnest. The 
opening gun of what promises to be a 
long and history-making campaign was 
fired at New York in an equity suit 
against two organizations of sugar 
brokers and others who are charged 
with a gigantic conspiracy in restraint 
of trade. Fictitious trading transac- 
tions, the Government charges, on the 
part of these defendants have resulted 
in forcing up the price of refined sugar 
within ten weeks $2 a hundredweight. 
The cost to the public, the Government 
avers, is reflected to the extent of about 
$4,000,000 a week, all of which is laid 
at the door of speculative operations on 
the part of the two organizations, their 
officers, directors, and managers. 

The Federal Court is asked by the 
Government to enjoin the defendants 
from “further engaging in and carrying 
out in the United States a combination 
and conspiracy in restraint of trade and 
commerce in raw and refined sugar 
among the several States and with for- 
eign nations.” Hearing on the plea for 
injunction was set for April 30, after 
this issue of The Outlook goes to press. 

Should the Government’s contention 
be sustained at the preliminary hearing 
and the injunction prayed for issued, 
fictitious trading in sugar futures will 
be suspended. Gambling in this com- 
modity of prime necessity to every 
household in the land will be outlawed 
and sugar will again follow its legiti- 
mate course from the cane field to the 
coffee-cup. 

If the Government fails to make out 
its case, there is little dowbt that the 
sales alleged to be fictitious will con- 
tinue, and consumers may reasonably 
expect an immediate increase in prices 
commensurate with the decrease of fifty 
points that occurred when the suit was 
filed. 

The suit is directed against the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange and 
the New York Coffee and Sugar Clearing 
Association, both incorporated, their 
officers, directors, and managers. With 
respect to these two organizations the 
Government charges that they have— 

served no legitimate or useful pur- 

pose in the marketing in inter-State 
and foreign commerce of the United 

States of raw and refined sugar. 

They exist only as a means of con- 

tracting and speculating with refer- 

ence to supplies of sugar which, in 


many cases, do not exist and for the 
purpose of manipulating the price of 
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raw and refined sugar without regard 
to conditions actually obtaining in 
the industry, regardless of the law of 
supply and demand and solely for 
illegitimate gambling, speculative 
profits, and the enrichment of the 
parties to such operations and... at 
all times to the serious injury of the 
consuming public. 


If such charges are sustained—and it 
should be borne in mind that the suit 
was filed only after long investigation 
by the Government—no court in Chris- 
tendom could be expected to withhold 
the remedy the Government seeks. In 
support of the charges we read further 
in the bill of complaint: 

Since February 7, 1923, an orgy of 
speculation in .raw sugar has been 
indulged in through the instrumen- 
tality of the Exchange and Clearing 
Association. Enormous quantities of 
raw sugar, greatly in excess of the 
quantities customarily dealt in and 
more than the total stock of raw 
sugar then in existence, have been 
the subject of fictitious paper sales. 

Transactions on the Exchange dur- 
ing February, 1923 (a short month 
with two holidays), aggregated 1,515,- 
050 tons, aS compared with 362,850 
tons in January. 

During that month only 300 tons 
were actually delivered as a result of 
transactions on the Huchange. 


The italics are ours. There is more 
of the same sort of allegations, and then 
we come to what seems to us the heart 
of the whole thing, so far as the public 
is concerned. We read: 

The commission charges on trans- 
actions on the Exchange in Febru- 


ary amounted to... an average of 
more than $40,000 each trading day. 


That sum, the Government charges, 
represents but the commission of from 
$15 to $25 charged the speculators for 
clearing each lot (50 tons) dealt in upon 
the exchange. If $40,000 a day repre- 
sents only the commission charge, what 
sum represents the speculators’ profits? 
Surely they must exceed far and away 
the slight expense chargeable to com- 
mission. 

And all of it—speculators’ profits and 
members’ commissions—the Government 
charges, has .been paid by the sugar- 
consuming public. : 

It is time to end this surtax, if such 
a surtax there be. To high sugar prices 
caused by the operation of the law of 
supply and demand there can be effec- 
tive answer, if not this year then ‘next, 
in increased supply. For gambling in a 
nation’s foodstuffs there should be im- 
mediate check. 

As this is written only one suit has 
been filed, but significantly the Govern- 
ment’s detectives are still in the field. 
We hope that the Government will track 
this sugar business to the door of its 
origin. If that origin is of a criminal 
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nature, prosecution will undoubtedly 


follow. 


CREED OR CHRIST? 

Se ee it is thought that this age 
is not an age of theology. It may 

not be if it is to be judged in comparison 


with the ages that produced the historic 


creeds and the great doctors of the 
Church; but it certainly is an age of 
theology if it is to be judged by the in- 
terest of the people at large. When Mr. 
Bryan attacks evolution in the name of 
orthodoxy, when Mr. Buckner is retired 
as a consequence of a controversy over 
the theory of the Bible, when on account 
of his doctrinal teaching Dr. Fosdick is 
attacked by men who are known as 
Fundamentalists, when Dr. Grant and 
Bishop Manning engage in a debate con- 


cerning the relation of the minister to 


the creed, newspapers which are good 
judges of public interest give to~Mr. 
Bryan and Mr. Buckner and Dr. Fosdick 
and Dr. Grant flattering headlines. It 
may not be certain that there is wide 
interest in religion, but it seems obvious 
that there is wide interest in theology. 

It was Sabatier, we believe, who said 
that man was incurably religious. It 
seems that he is also incurably theologi- 
cal. Indeed, in this age of science and 
the triumph over hitherto unknown 
forces of nature people seem to be as 
interested as ever in attempts to account 
for God and to explain him. 

In all this theological controversy and 
inquiry, some of it the product of minds 
unacquainted with what men have 
thought in other ages, and therefore in 
many cases seeking passage through 


their difficulties where men in other © 


days have already found passage impos- 
sible, there is perhaps greater need than 
ever for preachers, not of theological 
orthodoxy or theological liberalism, but 
of religion. 

For this reason, we are glad to have 
received a copy of a sermon that was 
preached a few weeks ago in the First 
Congregational Church of Binghamton, 
New York, by the pastor, the Rey. James 
F. Halliday, for in that sermon is simply 
and clearly stated the distinction be 
tween the Christian religidn and Chris- 
tian theology, between believing Jesus 
and believing something about him. It 
is very much simpler to believe some 
thing about Jesus than it is to believe 
him sufficiently to accept his standards 
and be guided by his spirit. 

' As Mr. Halliday says, “Jesus never 
judged any man by his theology.” It is 
true that he asked his disciples whom 
they, thought him to be; but that was not 
a theological question; it was a question 
as to whether the kind of life that they 
wanted and sought for themselves as the 
highest was the kind of life that he him- 
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‘self had shown to them. It was not a 
theological question at all, it was a ques- 
tion of life and character. 
speculation is legitimate and for certain 
people is indispensable as a means of 
mental activity. Creeds are necessary, 
for no people can have a religion without 
thinking about it and coming to some 
understanding with other people about 
it. Neither creed nor theological specu- 
lation is a substitute for religion. Mr. 
Halliday has read the signs of the times, 
and he speaks in tones of a true prophet 
when he says: 

If Jesus were to appear on earth 
to-day and visit some one church in 
each of the 200 Protestant denomina- 
tions of America, his amazement, in 
all likelihood, would be indescribable. 
He would face the accumulated theol- 

_ogy of nineteen centuries; he would 
come in contact with creeds and doc- 
trines he had never dreamed of, and 
which, in all probability, he would be 
incapable of understanding; he would 
find himself one being here and an- 
other being there. And, in agony of 
soul, he would cry out to the people 
of our day, as once he cried out to the 
people of Jerusalem: “Why do ye not 
understand my speech? Even be- 
cause ye cannot hear my word! O, 
ye people, troubled about so many 
trifling concerns, and divided by so 
many petty differences, whose hearts 
hunger for the living truth, tired and 
confused by all these useless and end- 
lesS speculations, come unto me. 
Come unto me, ye who are weary and 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest.” 

“If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.’ That 
represents Jesus’ approach to theol- 
ogy. And that should be the approach 
of all his followers. Do his will, and 
creeds and doctrines will take care of 
themselves. 


A CENTENNIAL OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


HE first centennial in American rail- 

way history is marked by the Dela- 
ware and Hudson Company’s celebration 
on April 23 of the hundredth anniversary 
of its chartering by the Legislature of 
New York. The history of this company 
spans the entire development of modern 
transportation agencies, and, parallel 
with that, practically the introduction 
of the use of coal in America as an in- 
dustrial and house fuel. Early in the 
canal building era the Delaware and 
Hudson was incorporated as a canal 
company for the purpose of bringing 
Pennsylvania “stone coal” to the New 
York City market. The scheme was the 
outcome of vigorous and _ persistent 
pioneering on the part of several Phila- 
delphians, who spent several years in 
locating and buying coal lands in the 
upper valley of the Lackawanna, and 
then, failing to find ready access to the 
market of Philadelphia, conceived the 
bold plan of connecting their mines 
directly by railway and canal with the 
Hudson River. 
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THE “STOURBRIDGE LION,” THE FIRST STEAM LOCOMOTIVE TESTED ON AN AMERICAN 
; RAILWAY, AUGUST 8, 1829 


This locomotive was built in England, and was run on the Honesdale and Carbondale Railroad, 


built by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company in 1827. 


The ‘Stourbridge Lion’’ weighed six 


tons, and was found toc heavy for the tracks 


The sixteen-mile railway climbing an 
858-foot ridge between Carbondale on 
the west and Honesdale, the nearest 
point for water navigation on the east, 
was a historically notable piece of 
pioneering. For it was in connection 
with this railway, at a time when steam 
locomotives were regarded with the ut- 
most skepticism even in England, that 
the Delaware and Hudson Company had 
four locomotives built for it in England, 
One of these, the America, built by 
George Stephenson, of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, was the first steam locomotive 
seen on the American Continent. The 
Stourbridge Lion, one of three built by 
Foster Rastrick & Co., at Stourbridge, 
England, arrived at New York in May, 
1829, about four months later than the 
America, and on August 8, 1829, the 
Lion was tested under its own steam on 
the new railway west of Honesdale, this 
being the first test of a steam locomo- 
tive running by its own power on a rail- 
way in the United States. 

Unfortunately, the weight of the Lion 
erushed the strap iron laid on top of the 
timber rails into the soft wood beneath, 
and raised such a serious problem of 
track construction that the company 
was then unable to deal with it, and for 
many years thereafter the railway over 
the ridge, later famous as the Gravity 
Railroad, was operated by steam and 
water power pulling loaded cars of coal 
up along inclines, from the tops of 
which they coasted to the foot of the 
next upward slope, thus by a series of 


haulings and coastings surmounting and 
sliding down the ridge which separated 
the mines from the canal. 

The canal was opened in the autumn 
of 1828, and the next year the company 
put in service two packet-boats for pas- 
sengers. For some years passenger 
travel by this mode, the trip between 
terminals a distance of a little over a 
hundred miles requiring thirty-six 
hours, was somewhat eagerly used, just 
as was the same mode of transport on 
the then just completed Erie Canal. 
This was still in the stage-coach days, 
though for some regions in the eastern 
part of the country very near to the end 
of them. The gap between then and 
now in point of mere transporting ca- 
pacity is strikingly illustrated by the 
contrast between the specified capacity 
of the Stourbridge Lion, which was de- 
signed to haul a load of 60 tons at a 
speed of four miles an hour, and the 
greatest train-haulage record of the 
world, the hauling of a train weighing 
17,400 tons—the latter of course an 
American record. Similarly the growth 
of our use of coal is illustrated by the 
enormous expansion of the use of an- 
thracite in this period of the Delaware 
and Hudson’s centenary. In 1820 the 
entire marketed production of anthra- 
cite was only 365 tons, while now the 
annual production is about 90,000,000 
tons. 

Marvelous as these advances have 
been, they represent only a partial use 
of natural resources and effectiveness of 
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Chappel Studio, Philadelphia 


PORTRAIT OF RAPHAEL AND TITIAN RAMSAY PEALE, BY CHARLES WILLSON PEALE 


The realism of these figures is traditionally declared to have deceived the eye of the 
Father of his country 
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utilization. One of the speakers at the 


Delaware and Hudson centennial dinner 
on April 23, Mr. W. H. Dickinson, of 
London, who is one of the foremost au- 
thorities in the world on steam engi- 
neering, pointed out that even the mar- 
velous advance of steam was making 
use, at best, of only twenty per cent of 
the efficiency of its coal fuel, with only 
slightly better results with gas and oil 
engines. And he uttered a warning 
that our present achievements, wonder- 
ful as they seem to us, are in a very 
grave sense the achievements of waste- 
fulness. 


THE AMERICAN BACKGROUND 
IN ART 

HE Pennsylvania Academy of the 

Fine Arts, now in its one hundred 
and eighteenth year, through its defini- 
tive exhibition of the portrait work of 
Charles Willson Peale, 1741-1827; his 
brother, James Peale, 1749-1831, the 
miniaturist; and Charles Willson Peale’s 
favorite son and successor, Rembrandt 
Peale, 1778-1860, has put the country in 
its debt to a rather extraordinary degree. 
As Henry James said, “Philadelphia 
inevitably harks back,” so it comes 
somewhat naturally that over three hun- 
dred works of art by the Peales have 
been occupying the walls of the Acad- 
emy. That city and its citizens con- 
tributed the larger number of the can- 
vases, though Maryland, in honor of the 
two elder Peales (who were born in that 
State) was handsomely represented, and 
the leading museums of the country also 
played their part in making the exhibi- 
tion a true study of American back- 
grounds. 

Philadelphia is mindful of its past; the 
Peale exhibition not only followed the 
very successful memorial exhibition of 
the works of Thomas Sully, held at the 
Academy a year ago, but also was the 
culmination of a movement which began 
in Philadelphia with the Benjamin West 
exhibition, held at the Art Alliance in 
1921, when the American Quaker painter, 
though familiarly known for his enor- 
mous historical canvases, was revealed 
as an uncommonly good portraitist at 
his best. Stuart, the Peales, Sully, 
Trumbull, Copley, Morse, artist as well 
as inventor, and a score of those who 
became celebrated on this side (and. on 
the other too, for that matter) as paint- 
ers and as founders of the early art 
academies, all visited West or were his 
pupils or were directly influenced by him. 

Inevitably the part that West and 
Stuart, the Peales, Copley, and Sully 
played in giving American art a back- 
ground which has long since passed its 
centennial period is more easily studied 
in Philadelphia than in any other part 
of the country. And what the Peales 
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really mean has now been triumphantly 
demonstrated, for while the local por- 
traiture of the leading families was a 
feature, “an infinite sense of cousinship 
coloring the scene,” again to quote 
Henry James on Philadelphia, it was an 
impressive fact that there were twenty- 
eight portraits of Washington on the 
walls. The true George Washington was 
fully and frankly revealed as he was in 
the field, far from parade, and long be- 
fore his visage had taken on that formal 
fullness which radiates serenity and 
benevolence in Stuart’s “Atheneum” 
Washington, and also the heroic gran- 
deur and dignity in the “synthetic” Pater 
Patrie Romanized studies of Rembrandt 
Peale, in *which the likeness of the 
Father of his Country is enframed in a 
painted stone-casement effect giving the 
world the familiar type of portrait 
known as the “port-hole”’ Washingtons. 


COLONIAL, JAPANESE, AND 
“MODERNIST” ART IN CONTRAST 
i fi was not only the Washingtons, how- 
ever, that counted in the Philadelphia 
_ exhibition, since the various members of 
the Peale family ranged widely and Rem- 
brandt Peale even laid the French in 
tribute, evoking, as the story goes, the 
flattering remark of David, “How is it 
that all the celebrated English portrait 
painters are Americans?” So Cuvier 
and Houdon and Gay-Lussae and Joseph 
Bonaparte appeared at the Academy 
cheek by jowl with colonial statesmen, 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Revolutionary heroes such as Gen- 
eral Morgan and John Paul Jones, and 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Dickin- 
son, Peters, Mifflin, Cadwalader, Inger- 
soll, Morris, and Biddle families. And 
then of course there were Franklin and 
Jackson and Monroe and Francis Scott 
Key and Molly Stark. There were even 
artistic jocoseries after the style of the 
painted false doorways in Italian art—as 
at the Villa d’Este, for instance—for 
Charles Willson painted a realistic study 
of two of his children as if they were 
walking up a staircase, which picture, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, 
framed in the woodwork of a doorway in 
the room of the American Philosophical 
Society, is said to have deceived Wash- 
ington himself, who bowed to jhe two 
youths, Raphael and Titian Ramsay 
Peale, thinking the staircase as well as 
themselves real. 

As a contrast to the Peales, the Acad- 
emy in exhibiting eighty Japanese prints 
of modern Japanese artists who follow 
in the familiar footsteps of Hiroshige, 
Hokusai, and their schools, printed a 
“foreword” by Justice Joseph Buffington, 
of the United States Circuit Court, who 
quoted Colonel Roosevelt as believing in 
exhibitigns of this international kind for 
the purpose of promoting mutual under- 
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standings between peoples and nations 
through the revelation of the very heart 
and soul of nations through art. This 
charming interlude in the shape of the 
Japanese studies of bird and bough, 
field and flower, had its full appeal. But 
both the very honest Oriental paintings 
and the equally honest art of the Peales 
was given a certain slap in the face, 
as it were, by an exhibition of extreme 
“modernist” canvases which ran the 
gamut from deliberate obscurity to the 
crassest vulgarity. As Dr. A. C. Barnes, 
the well-known collector of the art of 
the radicals, wrote (in his preface to the 
Atademy catalogue of the “fauves,” the 
wild beasts, as the French call them), 
the works shown were mostly those of 
aliens living in Paris, and, according to 
Dr. Barnes, represented in their art their 
reaction to French civilization. 


SPOOFING OR 
IGNORANCE? 


N a recent issue of William Randolph 
| Hearst’s New York “American” 
much prominence is given to an 
interview with former Senator Brackett, 
of the New York State Legislature, who 
attacks the proposal of Governor Smith 
to introduce what is known as the Short 
Ballot principle into the government of 
the State of New York. 

The advocates of the Short Ballot idea 
propose to simplify the machinery of 
State government by reducing the 
elected officers of the State to a half- 
dozen, giving the Governor the power to 
appoint all other State officers. Under 
this system the voter would vote for a 
Governor and a Lieutenant-Governor, for 
a member of the Assembly, for a State 
Senator, and possibly for a Comptroller 
whose duty would be to oversee the 
financial expenditures of the State. If 
the principle were extended to the judi- 
ciary, citizens might elect a Chief Jus- 
tice, who would appoint all other judges. 
Senator Brackett sees, or professes to 
see, that this proposal is destructive to 
democracy; that it would pave the way 
for the “Man on Horseback;” that it 
would lead to despotism, monarchy, and 
what not; that “it would turn the clock 
of political progress in this State back 
seventy-five years;’’ that it means “the 
old, old struggle of mass versus class, 
progress versus reaction—in a word, 
America versus Russia.” 

I cannot quite make out whether ex- 
Senator Brackett in this alarming ar- 
raignment of the Short Ballot plan is 
merely spoofing (see the Standard Dic- 
tionary) or is simply ignorant of the 
political structure of his own Govern- 
ment. The editor of the New York 
“American” is so busy selecting, reading, 
and reprinting the stories of Laura Jean 
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Libbey that he can hardly be expected 
to be familiar with the history of Con- 
stitutional Government; but Senator 
Brackett either never ought to have 
been a State Senator or he ought to have 
known something about the history of 
his own country. 

As a matter of fact, the Short Ballot 
principle has been in operation under 
our very eyes in: this country for over a 
century and a quarter, and so far it has 
not led to the “Man om Horseback,’ to 
despotism, to the crushing of the masses, 
or to Russian terrorism. The Federal 
Government is based, organized, and op- 
erated on the Short Ballot plan. In Fed- 
eral elections the voter votes for only, 
three men—the President (the Vice- 
President is unfortunately so generally 
ignored that he does not count), a Sena- 
tor, and a Representative in Congress. 
Every other Federal officer, including 
members of the Judiciary, is appointed 
by the President. Even postmasters are 
appointed. We are surprised’that Senator 
Brackett does not enter into the arena 
as an advocate of the election of post- 
masters. A postmaster is a very impor- 
tant official, especially in a small com- 
munity. According to Senator Brackett’s 
logic, the people of the community ought 
to have something directly to say about 
his choice. But Senator Brackett cannot 
pull the wool over the eyes of American 
voters on Federal matters. They know, 
when they elect a President, a Senator, 
and a Representative in Congress, that 
they can keep those three men under 
their observation; that they can insist, 
and they do insist, on proper appoint- 
ments; that the practical working of this 
system has given us an efficient Federal 
Government, remarkably free from cor- 
ruption for one hundred and twenty-five 
years; while the method pursued in the 
States, of electing everybody from the 
Governor down to the dog-catcher, has 
given us inefficiency and an extraordi- 
nary amount of political corruption. No 
political system has ever been devised 
that was so successful in enabling office- 
holders‘to “pass the buck” as the system 
adopted by the States of electing every- 
body. 

Senator Brackett has the reputation of 
being a shrewd business man. If he is 
interested in a corporation, we wonder 
if he would like to have the stockholders 
elect every employee of the corporation, 
from the sales manager down to the 
night watchman and the office boy! He 
knows perfectly well that this would 
lead to ruin. He knows that in business 
the only way that the stockholder can 
get efficiency and hold the executives 
responsible for their success or their 
failure is to make the elective officers of 
the corporation few, and keep them in 
the limelight. 

He may not, however, know just how 
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it happened that, while the Federal Gov- 
ernment is operated on the efficient 
Short Ballot plan, the State Government 
of New York is operated on the ponder- 
ous, involved, irresponsible, and unsuc- 
cessful long ballot plan of electing every- 
body. 

When the Committee on the Constitu- 
tion of New York State reported to the 
Convention in Fishkill in 1777, Gouver- 
neur Morris wanted the Governor to 
have the power to appoint the military 
and civil servants of the State, with con- 
firmation or rejection of the appoint- 
ments vested in the Legislature. The 
Convention, however, would not adopt 
this suggestion, because, as Theodore 
Roosevelt says in his Life of Morris, “the 
remenvbrance of the contests with the 
royal governors was still fresh; and the 
mere name of governor frightened 
them.” So the State of New York 
adopted the principle of electing every- 
body. Gouverneur Morris was then sent 
to the Federal Constitutional Conven- 
tion. In this great historic body he 
stood for the Short Ballot idea. To 
quote again from Roosevelt’s history: 


His [Morris’s]' views as to the 
power and functions of the national 
executive were in the main sound, 
and he succeeded in having most of 
them embodied in the Constitution. 
... He succeeded in having him [the 
President] made re-eligible to the 
position; ... and in providing for his 
impeachment for misconduct; and 
also in having him made commander- 
in-chief of the forces of the republic, 
and in allowing him the appointment 
of governmental officers. . . . Giving 
him [the President] the appointing 
power, he [Morris] believed, would 
force him [the President] to make 
good use of it, owing to his sense of 
responsibility to the people at large, 
who would be directly affected by its 
exercise, and who could and would 
hold him accountable for its abuse. 


Thus we have in actual operation the 
Short Ballot system of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the long ballot system in 
the State Governments. I do not wish 
to be unfair to Senator Brackett, but I 
cannot help feeling that, either con- 
sciously or subconsciously, he stands by 
the long ballot system because that sys- 
tem gives the power, not to the Gover- 
nor, but to the party boss, who through 
his complicated machinery and long 
lists of nominees and candidates can 
confuse and often deceive the voter. 
Governor Smith is quite as shrewd a 
politician as Senator Brackett, but he 
has risen above the demands of party 
organization, and is justly and demo- 
cratically, in the finest sense of that 
word, asking that the power which has 
been taken away from the voters by 
Senator Brackett’s political philosophy 
shall be returned to them, by giving 
them real control of the State QGov- 
ernment through three or four execu- 
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tives, on whom they can keep their 
eyes. 

If the Short Ballot plan were an un- 
tried theory, discussion of it and doubt 
about it would be reasonable and wise. 
But it is not a theory. It has been tried 
for one hundred and twenty-five years 
successfully, and is the corner-stone of 
the efficiency and permanency of the 
American Republic. God help the Re- 
public if Senator Brackett ever gets his 
political philosophy adopted into the 
structure of our Federal Administration! 

L. F. A. 


INDIAN DANCES 


NDIGNATION has flamed in the 
i] minds of a good many people 
against what one reader of The 
Outlook, well known for his public 
spirit and interest in reform, has called 
“the extraordinary order of Commis- 
sioner Burke some weeks since prohibit- 
ing out of hand the Indian ceremonial 
dances.” We had seen no such order; 
but we had noticed in the newspapers 
the report that such an order had been 
issued. We wrote, therefore, to the 
Office of Indian Affairs for Information, 
and received in reply the official assur- 
ance of the Assistant Commissioner that 
“there had been no action taken for the 
suppression of Indian dances.” 

The cause of the misleading press re- 
ports is probably .to be found in a circu- 
lar letter which the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs sent* to the superinten- 
dents in the service of the Indian ‘Office 
in February and a message subse- 
quently addressed to the Indians them- 
selves. Neither the letter nor the mes- 
sage prohibits dances or even suggests 
that the ceremonial dance as such be 
abandoned. This news will, we hope, 
reassure those who have been troubled 
by the thought that a tyrannous though 
well-meaning Government, intent on 
turning Indians into standardized white 
men, had laid its heavy hand upon In- 
dian art, Indian poetry, Indian imagi- 
nation, Indian tradition, with the pur- 
pose of destroying, not only the prod- 
ucts of a peculiarly interesting creative 
spirit in America, but that creative 
spirit itself. 

Perhaps this creative spirit in the 
Indians has been underestimated in 
America because our early history was 
full of Indian massacres and our later 
history until within a generation or so 
was almost equally replete with little 
Indian wars, so that Americans have 
learned to think of Indians as blood- 
thirsty savages. Boys and girls have 
grown up cherishing ‘an impression of 
the Indian as wielder of the tomahawk 
and skillful carver of scalps. Even 
Cooper, who idealized the Indian, did 
not remove this impression; for his In- 
dian figures seemed to belong to litera- 
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ture rather than life. And even those 
who have been counted among the | 
friends of the Indians have in so many 
cases suffused. their pleas for justice 
with sentimentality that they have 
tended to alienate those who distrust 
their own emotions only less than they — 
distrust the emotions of the professional 
dealers in sob stories. 

Nevertheless there has been an in- 
creasing company of Americans who 
without illusion have recognized great 
value in much of the Indian’s spiritual 
possessions. Indian textiles, Indian 
pottery, Indian handicraft of various 
kinds in its choicer forms, has long 
established its claim to artistic distinc- 
tion. More tardily Indian music has 
come into recognition as at least mate- 
rial worthy of the attention and study 
of the music student. Least appre- 
ciated perhaps of all, except as a pic- 
turesque spectacle and entertainment 
for tourists, has been the Indian cere- 
monial dance. Yet here too there is 
something that is worth preservation. 
In particular is this true of the cere 
monials of those Indians in the South- 
west of the United States who are not 
nomadic like those with whom the 
whites most frequently clashed, but are 
sedentary, with a primitive civilization 
of their own. In an article printed last 
year in the “Freeman” the late Mrs. 
Paul Burlin, best known by her maiden 
name, Natalie Curtis, wrote: 

The terraced towns of the Pueblo 
Indians—lineal descendants of pre- 
historic architectural types—are 
grouped in squares around open 
dance plazas. On festival days these 
plazas throb with drum-beat, with 
flare and flicker of color, with the 
rhythmic cadence of chanted song, 
while a native dance-drama expresses 
in symbolic pageantry a _ people’s 
prayer—a racial concept of man’s 
relation to the cosmic forces. Here 
dance, drama, and song are no mere 
spectacle for others to look upon, but 
a ceremonial expression of tribal re- 
ligion. To us, whose complexities of 
existence have separated art and life 
and made art professional, the sol- 
emn concentration of a whole village 
praying in pageant is a revelation of 
unselfconscious intensity. There is a 
deep spiritual refreshment in this art 
which cares nothing for the specta- . 
tor, has no taint of exhibitionism, but ~ 
is pure expression. The Pueblo In- 
dian dance-dramas are one of the 
rarest treasures of American art-life. 


Those who believe that such pagan 
customs have no place in an advancing 
civilization and are inconsistent with 
the Christian faith which many, if not 
most, of these Indians profess must ac- 
count in some way for the fact that 
Christmas trees and Easter eggs and 
many other symbols accepted as Chris- 
tian to-day have an origin as pagan as 
any Indian dance-drama. Christianity 
has shown its power no more effectively 
than in giving to such non-Christian 
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rituals a new and broader significance. 
Indeed, it is in these very inheritances 
from non-Christian sources that Chris- 
tendom has found material for its dis- 
tinctive forms of art.~ To abolish, there- 
fore, these Indian customs in the inter- 
est of Christianity, as perhaps some 
zealous Christians would do, is as con- 
trary to the historic spirit of Christian- 
ity as it is to the spirit of American 
freedom. We hope Mrs. Burlin is mis- 
taken when she says: 

That type of Americanization which 
is largely a matter of mail-order- 
house clothes and crockery, of chew- 
ing-gum and ‘movies,’ will soon wipe 


its erasing hand across the Southwest 
like a well-meaning but ignorant ser- 


vant who, zealously “setting to 
rights” an artist’s studio, dusts off 
his pastels. 


In view of that, we are glad to receive 
assurance from the Indian Office that, 
though Indian dances have been prop- 
erly subjected to criticism for certain 
abuses, “the feast and ceremonial occa- 
sions of the Indians in the Southwest 
are less open to this criticism.” 

That there are abuses in connection 
with such ceremonials may well be be- 
lieved without condemnation of the cere- 
monials in themselves. Indeed, a year 
ago in a circular letter to the superin- 
tendents under him the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs noted that the Indian 
dances were growing less frequent, were 
‘of shorter duration, were interfering 
less with the Indians’ farming and do- 
mestic affairs, and had fewer barbaric 
features, and at that time the Commis- 
sioner said that it was “not the policy 
of the Indian Office to denounce all 
forms of Indian dancing,” but recog- 
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nized that it was a “manifestation of 
something inherent in human nature, 

. a medium through which elevated 
minds may happily unite art, refine- 
ment, and heathful exercise.” What the 
Indian Office has objected to have been 
such abuses as “self-torture, immoral 
relations between the sexes, the sacri- 
ficial destruction of clothing or other 


useful articles, the reckless giving away 


of property, the use of injurious drugs 
or intoxicants, and frequent or pro- 
longed periods of celebration ... in fact, 
any disorderly or plainly excessive per- 
formance that promoted superstitious 
cruelty, licentiousness, idleness, danger 
to health, and shiftless indifference to 
family welfare.’ The Commissioner 
does not go so far as to approve the 
recommendations of missionaries assem- 
bled last October in the Sioux country 
who would have the Commissioner exer- 
cise his authority to prevent, for in- 
stance, any Indians from taking part in 
the dances or being present who are un- 
der fifty years of age. Apparently, what 
the Commissioner prefers to depend 
upon is the prohibition of what is ob- 
viously vice or crime, and then the 
education of the public feeling of the 
Indians themselves in the direction of 
healthful, orderly, and temperate prac- 
tices. The Commissioner would “give 
tact, persuasion, and appeal to the In- 
dian’s good sense a chance to win ahead 
of peremptory orders.” In his message 
to the Indians he has emphasized at the 
start his protest against the Indians 
allowing these ceremonial dances to be 
degraded as a spectacle for public gath- 
erings of whites. With this in particu- 
lar all friends of the Indians must agree. 
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Whatever value there is in these cere- 
monials is vitiated by turning them into 
shows for the amusement of others. 

With the attitude of the Commissioner 
Indians who value their own customs 
can agree as well as whites. For ex- 
ample, an Indian sixty-six years old, a 
nephew of Chief Joseph, and once a war- 
rior wounded in battle, Peo-peo-tah-likt, 
writes to the Commissioner: 

I long ago quit the war-path and 
settled down to a peaceful life. I 
quit attending the long tent dances 
which are a bad thing for my people. 

I still enjoy short celebrations last- 
ing only a few days and at times 
when they do not interfere with the 
work of the farm, but I am opposed 
to frequent celebrations and dances 


and I advise my people not to indulge 
in them. 


There seems to be nothing in any of 
the suggestions which the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs has made concerning 
Indian dances that any intelligently 
sympathetic friend of the Indians can 
object to. All may not agree with the 
application’ which any superintendent 
might make of some of these recommen- 
dations or which the Commissioner him- 
self might make under certain circum- 
stances; but all ought to support his 
purpose of providing for the preserva- 
tion of these ceremonial dances at the 
same time with the progressive elimina- 
tion of their abuses. And missionaries 
engaged in work among the Indians will 
be wise if they learn from the history of 
Christianity and, instead of attempting 
to do away with these ceremonial 
dances, will help the Indians to invest 
them with a meaning of a larger, truer 
faith. 


POLICING PANAMA 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE BY WILLIAM C. GREGG 


find their Panama Canal doing a 

good business. A good deal of 
loose talk is going around about it being 
necessary to build another; it may be 
fifty years from now, but just at present 
we should give attention to protecting 
the one we have. 

The big addition to the Panama Canal 
business is domestic; 7. e., between our- 
selves—we East dealing with us West. 

Hoping no foreigner is listening, we 
would like to say that we did a fine 
piece of work when we dug that Canal— 
at a cost of around $400,000,000. We 
couldn’t do it again to-day for double the 
price. 

We are sorry it is so far away from 
us. If the Canal ran from Texas to Cali- 
fornia, it would need very little protec- 
tion, except from Mr. Bryan’s Minute 
Men; but being where it is, and so very 


T= people of the United States 


valuable and costly a piece of property, 
and now so necessary to our domestic 
commerce, it must be intelligently pro- 
tected. 

So far we have done pretty well, hay- 
ing forts and barracks and equipment 
that nearly fill the requirements, and, 
so far, the protection cost has been 
about $35,000,000. That is less than the 
cost of one battleship. The defense 
forts were built before the World War. 
Every man understands that an automo- 
bile or moving-picture machine designed 
and built before the war is not of much 
use to-day. We must not be irritable 
when we find that the Crozier disappear- 
ing gun—that last word in coast defense 
fifteen years ago—must be sold to the 
second-hand dealer and a mew machine 
installed if we are to keep up with the 
times. 

One of the hardest things for human 


beings to do is to buy when a thing is 
cheap; I don’t care what it is—real 
estate, cotton, sugar, or Liberty Bonds; 
we wait until prices. are going up—way 
up—then we buy near the top. 

So in Army and Navy protection the 
cheap time is when there is no excite- 
ment about it; when we can consider 
things carefully. buy deliberately, and 
install partly with our forces which 
have little to do. 

To-day the Panama Canal is protected 
by 14-inch disappearing guns which 
have a very low elevation and, conse- 
quently, a short range. An enemy ship 
approaching the Canal Zone from the 
Pacific side with a 16-inch gun can 
anchor outside the range of our 14-inch 
guns and batter the Miraflores Locks to 
pieces at leisure. Yes, I know there is 
no enemy “who would dare,” and be- 
sides, “We have a fleet of bomhing 
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planes that would take care of Mr. 
Ship.” The real answer is, Now is the 
cheap time to make improvement. 

We have the right to acquire from the 
Panama Renvublic the island of Taboga, 
or enough of it to further protect the 
Pacific Canal entrance. It is eight miles 
out in the ocean, and about one thou- 
sand feet hight A few 16-inch guns 
placed on its top or sides is a much bet- 
ter answer to all questions, especially as 
we have the guns in the States, “left 
overs” from the World War. 
way, we made ’em too late to be of any 
use in France, and at a cost that makes 
you and me ashamed; now will we re- 
fuse to install them at Panama until 
another tragedy makes the delay and 
expense another crime?) We shall have 
to place some on the Atlantic side also. 

We understand that the cost of a 
proper revision of our big-gun defense 
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6 ERSONAL liberty” is the last, 
P final dugout into which a va- 
riety of folk take safe refuge 
when society in any of its representa- 
tive forms blocks their unrestricted fol- 
lowing of desires, emotions, or wishes. 
Says society: “You may not publish 
immoral literature, or show salacious 
films, or sell habit-forming dangerous 
drugs, or drink intoxicating drinks,” 
and so on, and up goes the cry, “Our 
personal liberty is being interfered 
with!” And so much do we cherish 
personal liberty that, once safe in that 
refuge, almost anything can be done 
with little interference. 

After all, what really is personal lib- 
erty? And how can it be taught? This 
may be answered most clearly in de- 
scribing a lesson or two given as part 
of a course in “citizenship” in a certain 
experimental New Jersey school to a 
class of boys averaging twelve years. 
The lesson was given by means of the 
“Socratic” method—the boys, by ques- 
tioning, being induced to develop ideas 
and reasons themselves; which is in- 
finitely more effective than any amount 
of lecturing on this or any other kind 
of subject. This particular lesson really 
extended over two periods, a day apart; 
but for the sake of clarity we will con- 
dense the performance, and, by putting 
question and answer in the form of a 
drama, bring out, not only the method, 
but, which is more important, the con- 
cept of personal liberty finally evolved. 


Teacher. Suppose there were a very 
low-grade savage, thousands of years 
ago, living in a cave with his family, 
with no other families anywhere near. 
Suppose that he and his family kept 
carefully and suspiciously away from 
other humans, and that all the other 
cave men did likewise. Suppose, then, 
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of the Canal Zone, with an increase in 
the permanent quarters of men and 
officers, and including bringing up the 
total infantry force to around four thou- 
sand men, will cost six or seven million 
dollars. Some of our soldiers are occu- 
pying the barracks erected for the Canal 
builders in 1908. They were not in- 
tended to be permanent, and the ants 
have proved that they were not. Only 
concrete buildings are advisable for 
permanent quarters in a climate where 
ants, cockroaches, centipedes, mosqui- 
toes, and steaming humidity are among 
our enemies. We only have half the 
infantry on the Zone that we should 
have—we are awaiting Uncle Sam’s ap- 
propriation. You say a thousand men 
is more than enough. Exactly so—at 
present. But, since it will require more 
later, why not build the houses now, so 
that when our men do go, they will have 


that our cave man had no chief over 
him, and hence had no human laws to 
obey. How much liberty would he 
have? 

A Boy. That man would have all the 
liberty in the world. 

Second Boy. Sure—he could do any- 
thing he wanted. 

Teacher. What would this cave man 
and his family do for food? 

A Boy. Well, he would hunt for game 
and get meat, and maybe find some fruit 
and nuts. - 

Second Boy. Yes, and grow grain. 

Third Boy. Get out! What would he 
live on while he was digging up the 
ground and plantin’ and waitin’ for the 
grain to grow? 

Fourth Boy. Yes, and how would he 
keep animals from eating his grain? 
He couldn’t make fences. He never 
would have time. 

So the class came swiftly to the con- 
clusion that they would live mostly on 
meats and on such fruit and nuts as 
might be found. 

Teacher. How would they get this 
meat? 

A Boy. The man would hunt for it. 


Teacher. What kinds of weapons 
would he have? 

A Boy. He would have bow and ar- 
rows. 


Second Boy. And spears, and slings; 
and he would make traps. 

Teacher. How would he make his 
arrows and spears? 

A Boy. With flint or quartz heads—I 
have some Indian arrow-heads like that. 

Teacher. Do you suppose he found 
these arrow-heads and spear-heads easy 
to make? And how about the shafts? 
He wouldn’t have a knife, you know—a 
steel knife such as you have. 

A Boy. Guess he’d have a hard time. 
He would have to chip the arrow-heads 
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decent barracks, and not makeshift 
shacks, to live in? 

The airplane protection to the Canal 
is not yet adequate. They have one 
squadron (eighteen machines), but we 
should have two more. We have flying 
fields at each end, but they are not large 
enough. And, like the Army, we need 
more permanent buildings for the avia- 
tion force to live in. 

Those of us who are, proud of the 
building of the Canal, those of us who 
are interested in the business use of the 
Canal—yes, and those of us who are 
looking wistfully to the time when wars 
may cease—must all join in asking Con- 
gress to police Panama against marau- 
ders, great or small, until the world 
skies are clearer, the motives of men are 
purer, and we feel safe in building our 
own private homes without locks or 
bars. 


N’BIMBIL TEACH CIVICS 


BY CHARLES K. TAYLOR 


and spear-heads, and then grind them 
against stone to sharpen them. 

Teacher. Do you think such weapons 
would be very good? Were they likely 
to be very deadly? Would it be easy to 
get near enough to game to use such 
arrows and spears? 

A Boy. He’d have to do a lot of 
sneakin’ and stalkin’ to get his animals. 
It’s hard to get a rabbit with a gun, and 
I guess it’s hard enough to get a deer 
with a gun. He must have had a lot of 
bad luck and misses with his stone-head 
arrdéws! 

Teacher. Do you think that hunting 
would take up much of his time? 

Chorus. Gee, yes! He’d have to put 
in a lot of time haunting! 


Teacher. But what about making his 
weapons? Wouldn’t that take a lot of 
time, too? 


The general conclusion was that the 
unfortunate “Ug,” as they called the 
cave man, would have to spend about all 
his waking hours either hunting or 
making weapons. 

Teacher. But suppose he would de- 
cide to take several days off and do 
something else—travel around, for in- 
stance, or try to make pottery, or just 


loaf around and rest. What would 
happen? 
A Boy. Why, he’d about starve to 


ceath, and his family would starve too. 

Teacher. But couldn’t he do some- 
thing else besides hunt or make weap- 
ons if he wanted to? 

Boys. No. They’d all starve to death. 

Teacher. Then how much personal 
liberty would Ug have? 

And the prompt conclusion was that 
he wouldn’t have any at all! It sur- 
prised the boys, too, to reach the conclu- 
sion that without the co-operation of 
other humans a man would have no real 
liberty whatever, and that, though he 
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had no human-made laws to obey, obey- 
ing natural laws took all his time. The 
meaning was obvious. Without co- 
operation there could be no liberty. 

Teacher. Just the same, there is one 
thing that man could do whenever he 
wanted, and no one could stop him. 
What do you think this was? 

This question was a puzzler, but after 
a while came a reply. 

A Boy. Well, I guess he could get as 
mad as he wanted to. 

Second Boy. Sure he could! He could 
beat up his wife and his children when 
he got mad, and no one would stop him. 

And the boys reached this interesting 
conclusion, that Ug could be as pleasant 
as he wished, and he could also be as 
ferocious as he wished. That is, he did 
not have to control any of his emotions, 
and could give them full play whether 
they injured his wife or children or him- 
self, it made no difference. Ug obviously 
had full emotional license; but the boys 
doubted if it did him or his family a lot 
of good. 

Teacher. All right. So much for Ug. 
He had no human laws to obey, and no 
humans to co-operate with, and no per- 
sonal liberty—liberty to do worth-while 
things. But he did have liberty, or 
license, to let his emotions go at any 
time, whether they were pleasant or 
harmful to those about him. Let us 
leave him and talk about another man. 
We can call him: N’Bimbi. 

N’Bimbi, we can imagine, was chief 
of a very savage tribe of men. How do 
you suppose he became chief? 

A Boy. They elected him. 

Teacher. Do you think that low-grade 
savages would know anything about 
electing? What kind of man would they 
need for a chief? 

A Boy. They would need the best 
- fighter. 

Second Boy. 
strongest man. 

Teacher. Would they elect him? 

A Boy. I guess he’d just take it for 
himself. Guess if the chief got killed 
in a fight they would all know who was 
the best fighter, and he would just natu- 
rally become chief. Or if the old chief 
got too old to be any good, I guess this 
here N’Bimbi would come along and 
have a fight and knock the old chief 
off. 

The conclusion was general that they 
bad to have their best fighter for their 
chief, and that the best fighter would 
just naturally go after and get that job. 

Teacher. Do you think that tribe 
would have any laws or rules? 

A Boy. I guess it would need some, 
to keep the folks from stealing or mur- 
dering each other, and so that all would 
help get food. 

Teacher. Who do you think would 
make rules or laws? 

Boys. N’Bimbi. 

Teacher. Do you imagine he would 
have gentle punishments for breaking 
his laws? 

The opinion was that N’Bimbi most 
likely was a regular “hard guy” and 


They would need the 
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that any one disobeying him would be 
apt to be tapped on the head with a 
war-club. 

Teacher. Well, think of one of the 
men in N’Bimbi’s tribe. Who would 
have more personal liberty, that man or 
the cave man Ug? 

Boy. Ug would. He wouldn’t have 
no chief bossin’ him around. 

Second Boy. Ug wouldn’t. Didn’t we 
say Ug wouldn’t have any time to do 
anything he wanted? 

Third Boy. Well, what more liberty 
would this N’Bimbi’s man have? 

Second Boy. There'd be a lot of them, 
wouldn’t there? An’ couldn’t they 
round up game and get it quickly, and 
more of it, and so they wouldn’t have 
to put in so much time huntin’? 

Teacher. Would these tribesmen have 
better weapons than Ug? 

A Boy. Sure! Some fellow would be 
good at it, and they’d keep him at it, 
and he’d get better, and they’d give him 
his meat in trade for his weapons. 

Teacher. Who, then, had the more 
human laws to obey? 

A Boy. N’Bimbi’s man, sure. 

Teacher. And who would have the 
more real liberty? 

A Boy. N’Bimbi’s man; because they 
would get rid of the things they had to 
do sooner, and would have time to do 
what they wanted to do. 

Teacher. But why would they have 
to have any laws, or rules of any kind? 

Some boys didn’t see why they would 
have to have any, and a great argument 
arose. Finally the idea developed out 
of the argument. 

A Boy. I guess if they were going to 
work together they would have to have 
some order about it, and I guess if peo- 
ple are going to live together they must 
have some order, or elSe they never 
would get along. 

Teacher. Does this remind you any- 
thing of a football team, for instance? . 

A Boy. Sure, a team can’t play with- 
out rules—they’d all be getting in their 
own way, 

Teacher. But didn’t the rules take 
away the liberty from N’Bimbi’s people? 

A Boy. You’d think so; but I can see 
now that if they didn’t have their rules 
they couldn’t live together, and if they 
didn’t live together they’d be like Ug, 
the cave man, and not have any liberty 
of any kind. I guess you’ve got to have 
rules if you are going to have any lib- 
erty. 

Teacher. But was there anything Ug 
had freedom to do that N’Bimbi’s people 
didn’t have? 

They had forgotten a little about Ug, 
but after a while it came back to one 
of them. 

A Boy. Sure, I remember now. Ug 
could get as mad as he wanted, and 
could smash things if he got mad, or he 
could kill his wife or his children, and 
nobody would do anything. 

Teacher. What would happen in 
N’Bimbi’s tribe concerning a man’s emo- 
tions? 

A Boy. Well, I guess a man couldn’t 
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do anything he wanted when he was 


mad. I guess he couldn’t hurt other 
men. He’d have to control his temper 
a little. 


And finally the boys came to see that 
N’Bimbi’s people would not have the 
emotional license that Ug had. 

A Boy. But, teacher, they didn’t lose 
anything that was doin’ them any good; 
they only lost the things that would do 
somebody harm, or that might do them- 
selves harm. 

Teacher. So you don’t think N’Bim- 
bi’s man lost anything by losing the 
ability to express or to follow all of his 
emotions without restraint? 

A Boy. He didn’t lose anything that 
was good for him, or for the other peo- 
ple around him. 

Teacher. Did he gain anything to 
make up for this loss of emotional 
license? 

A Boy. Sure he did. Because they 
got together they got through with the 
things they had to do, and there was a 
chance to do things they wanted to do: 
only they couldn’t do things that would 
do harm, but they could do all kinds of 
worth-while things! 

Upon this the teacher announced a 
competition for the best definition of 
“personal liberty.” The next day a 
twelve-year boy won the competition 
with this definition—a definition that is 
at this moment hanging on the wall of 
that class-room. 

“Personal liberty,” said he, “is the 
liberty to do anything you want, for 
your benefit or pleasure, provided it 
doesn’t interfere with the benefit or 
pleasure of any one else.” 

And that, reader, is one of the best 
definitions of that term the writer ever 
saw. It is flawless, and it would be 
mighty well for us all if it, with the 
thought leading up to it, were made 
clear to large numbers of our fellow 
American citizens. 

What does this signify? That per- 
sonal liberty depends entirely on co- 
operation, and that law and order are 
only the “rules of the game,” without 
which there would be no co-operation, 
and hence no personal liberty. 

This point, which seems so simple and 
obvious to you, is one absolutely un- 
known to such a large proportion of our 
people that it becomes a real menace to 
our future. 

And this brings us to our last word, 
also the expression of a boy in that class 
a month or so after the lesson we have 
described. The class had had a brief 
summary of the rise and fall of several 
nations, and one boy came to this con- 
clusion: 

“A nation is likely to go to pieces if 
all its citizens are not trained for citi- 
zenship.” 

That is our last thought, if you -please. 
A democracy cannot survive unless its 
component citizens are trained specifi- 
cally for intelligent citizenship. And 
one of the first principles they must 
learn is the real meaning of that por- 
tentous term—personal liberty. 


DEMOCRACY HONORED 





(C) Harris & Ewing : 
MONTICELLO, THE HOME OF THOMAS JEFFERSON 


A drive to secure $1,000,000 has just been started by the newly incorporated Thomas Jefferson 

Memorial Foundation for the purchase of the mansion and the 640 acres of land surrounding it, 

at Charlottesville, Virginia, once the home of Thomas Jefferson. It is planned to maintain the 

house and grounds and open them to the public as a permanent memorial, in much the same way 
as. Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington 





(C) Harris & Ewing 
DANCING THE MINUET AT THE OPENING OF THE DRIVE TO PURCHASE MONTICELLO 


This was one of the features of the endeavor to raise funds for purchasing the historic home of 


The exhibition of this old-time dance was given by the Albemarle Community Dancers 
In the background is the beautiful campus of the University 


of Virginia 


Jefferson. 
of Albemarle County, Virginia, 
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Keystone 
A FORERUNNER OF THE RECENT PERSECUTIONS IN RUSSIA—A PROCESSION 
IN MOSCOW DERIDING THE CHURCH 


This float formed part of the Christmas Carnival (Christmas being observed in Russia somewhat 
later than in America), and was intended to rouse feeling against the priests and the Church. 
Note the figure carried on a pole at the left 





(C) P, & A, Photos 


A RECENT TRIAL OF ECCLESIASTICS IN RUSSIA 


This picture, which is said to have been obtained with great difficulty by an American photographer, 

shows the trial in progress. In the center is President Galakine, and among the group on the 

platform are General Staff Solicitor Krylenko, the prosecutor, and M. Puschkin, a celebrated 

advocate, who conducted the defense in this case. The most prominent of the many victims of | 

these persecutions were Vicar-General Butchkavitch, who was put to death, and Archbishop Zepliak, 
whose death sentence was commuted to a long term of imprisonment 


JAPAN’S PROGRESSIVE SPOKESMAN 


A PERSONAL INTERVIEW BY EDWARD L. CONN 


INTRODUCING HIS EXCELLENCY MASANAO HANIHARA, JAPAN’S 
NEW AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES AND, IT MIGHT BE 
ADDED, THE HERALD OF DAI NIPPON’S NEW DIPLOMACY 


liberal elements in the Gaimusho 

(the Tokyo Foreign Office), Mr. 
Hanihara, at the age of forty-seven 
years, was selected for what to-day may 
be considered his country’s most impor- 
tant diplomatic assignment. From 1904 
until 1922 the corner-stone of Japan’s 
foreign policy was the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. The mere ghost of that com- 
pact survives, as a result of the conclu- 
sion of the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
which was negotiated during the Wash- 
ington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament. The Alliance will become 
wholly extinct when the ratifications of 
the new accord are exchanged. 

Ambassador Hanihara comes to his 
post with exceptional qualifications. He 
had been Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs since 1919, and happily was suc- 
ceeded in that office by Tokichi Tanaka, 
one-time Chargé d’Affaires of the Japa- 
nese Embassy here, latterly chief of the 
Commercial Section of the Foreign 
Office, and, like his predecessor, a pro- 
gressive. Mr. Hanihara spent several 
of the formative years of his career in 
this country, having been attached to 
the Embassy in Washington in various 
capacities from 1901 until 1911, and for 
two years he was Consul-General in San 
Francisco. He has served also in Korea. 
During the revolution in Mexico he 
went to that country as a special ob- 
server. He might be called a product 
of Japanese institutions and American 
associations. It is asserted by those 
who know him that he has more friends 
and acquaintances in this country than 
any other Japanese. He was graduated 
from Marquis Okuma’s celebrated school, 
Waseda University, and of all Japanese 
publicists, educators, and statesmen, 
that “grand old man” was universally 
esteemed to be most friendly to the 
United States, being throughout his life 
in political and cultural circles what 
Viscount Shibusawa is in Japan’s busi- 
ness community—the outspoken advo- 
cate of intimate relations with America. 
In recent years Mr. Hanihara and Vis- 
count Shibusawa have collaborated in 
efforts to draw closer the friendly bonds 
between the two Pacific Powers. 

Mr. Hanihara became best known to 
Americans as a delegate to the Wash- 
ington Conference. He was the princi- 
pal Japanese negotiator of the Shantung 
Settlement with China. He comes to 
America, therefore, as no other Japa- 
nese Ambassador has done—finding the 
prime causes of discord and suspicion 
removed, while he was himself a co- 
author of the treaties that established 
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LWAYS identified with the most 
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Japanese-American relations upon new 
foundations. He is as democratic ag 
Ambassador as he was as delegate at 
the Washington Conference, in which 
conclave he was as democratic as any. 
He very obligingly assented to being 
interviewed by The Outlook’s represent- 
ative. 

“Are there any outstanding questions 
between the United States and Japan?” 
the Ambassador was asked. He replied: 

“Tt would not be correct to say that 
there are none, There is one, and only 
one, as far as I can see: the treatment 
of Japanese nationals already in the 
United States. This is not a question of 
Japanese immigration, nor of any desire 
on the part of my country to send emi- 
grants to the United States, because we 
have no such desire. We only wish 
that those already here may be accorded 
the same treatment that you freely ac- 
cord to other alien nationals. 

“There is no doubt that this is a 
somewhat vexatious problem, but I, for 
one, believe that there must be, and 
will be, a means of adjustment of the 
problem that will be fair and acceptable 
to both, especially so in view of the 
existing understanding between the two 
countries. There are no longer any 
other complicating questions to inter- 
fere with efforts to reach a solution, no 
longer any misgiving or suspicion as to 
each other’s motives or designs. More- 
over, it is not a question of Japan’s de- 
sire to send any more emigrants to this 
country; it is simply a question of the 
treatment of Japanese already here. 
What Japan wants is to be accorded fair 
and equal treatment in the matter of 
civil rights which the United States is 
granting freely to other alien nationals. 
So far the question apparently has 
seemed to be difficult, but in reality it is 
very simple—at least it is so to me. 
Many people in this country still appear 
to think that it is a question of immi- 
gration. I repeat that it is not. We 
have been co-operating and are prepared 
and ready to co-operate further with 
your Government to keep out of the 
United States such Japanese people as 
you do not want to have in this country 
by faithful observance of the so-called 
gentlemen’s agreement, which was con- 
cluded about fifteen years ago. By it 
Japanese immigrants are most effec- 
tively kept out of the United States. If 
the increase of the Japanese population 
in the United States has not been abso- 
lutely stopped by that arrangement, 
such increase, I believe, has not been 
due to any laxity on Japan’s part nor to 
any inherent fault of the gentlemen’s 


agreement itself, but must be ascribed 
in its entirety to other causes, such as 
the natural increase by birth and occa- 
sional smuggling, over which of course 
the Japanese Government has no control. 

“If there are any terms or conditions 
in the gentlemen’s agreement which re- 
auire amendment or modification in the 
light of fifteen years’ experience, I think 
we can discuss the situation as it ex- 
ists to-day and arrive at a fair and sat- 
isfactory adjustment of those terms or 
conditions. All we wish is to avoid 
discrimination in a wholesale manner 
against Japanese nationals and to obtain 
for those lawfully admitted to the 
United States the same civil rights that 
other alien nationals enjoy.” 

Ambassador Hanihara was asked if 
there were foundation in fact for the 
allegation that Japan was violating the 
spirit of the Washington Naval Treaty 
by undertaking the construction of 
cruisers and submarines out of corre- 
spondence with the prescribed ratio in 
battleships. He answered: 

“When at the Washington Conference 
the Powers agreed to limit the tonnage 
of capital ships and the size of surface 
boats and the number and size of their 
guns, they must have known that it 
would be impossible to convert cruisers 
into capital ships and that it was 
enough to check the competition in 
armament. I have no reason to think 
that their knowledge was insufficient. 
I know of no possibility of a cruiser 
being converted into a capital ship. So 
far as Japan is concerned, she is build- 
ing no undue number of cruisers. 
Japan’s programme is to build cruisers, 
torpedo destroyers, and submarines to 
about the tonnage which was proposed 
in the original. American proposition 
submitted by Secretary of State Hughes 
te the Washington Conference; that is, 
the United States was to have had 450,- 
000 tons, Great Britain the same, and 
Japan 270,000 tons. That was to have 
been the tonnage of surface boats out- 
side capital ships. As to submarines, the 
United States was to have had 90,000. 
tons, Great Britain the same, and Japan 
54,000 tons. Of course this tonnage was 
not agreed to by the Powers, and there- 
fore is not prescribed in the Naval 
Treaty, so technically every country is 
free to build any amount of cruisers and 
submarines. Nevertheless Japan’s ac- 
tual programme is to have just about 
the amount of cruiser tonnage as was 
allotted by the original American pro- 
posal. That completely answers the 
charge that Japan is not carrying out 
the Naval Treaty in spirit as well as in 
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letter. In regard to submarines, our 
tonnage may be slightly larger than 
54,000 tons if we retain our old subma- 
rines; but in the case of other surface 
boats the tonnage will be just about the 
same as that suggested in Mr. Hughes’s 
original proposal. There is absolutely 
no truth in the assertion that we are 
trying to build many more cruisers than 
are necessary or than might be justified. 
I might state also that we have put out 
of commission since the Washington 
Conference 949 commissioned officers, 
2,760 non-commissioned officers, and 
8,446 men, a total reduction in our navy 
of 12,155 men.” 

“What,” Ambassador Hanihara was 
asked, “are the greatest advantages ac- 
cruing to Japan from the Washington 
Conference?” He said: 

“T can count two big gains, one of 
which is common ito all countries, 
namely, we were enabled by the naval 
agreement to save enormous national 
expenditures; second, the greatest gain 
to Japan is to have arrived at a clear 
understanding with the Powers, particu- 
larly with the United States, which 
means very much. There is no doubt 
that there existed, rightly or wrongly, 
prior to that Conference suspicion and 
misgivings, but the Conference removed 
them entirely, giving to every nation an 
epportunity to show its card; so the re- 
sult has been a perfect understanding 
reached, particularly between the United 
States and Japan. Those are the two 
greatest benefits from the Conference. 
Of course, speaking from a wider point 
of view, the Conference took a decided 
step forward for peace in eastern Asia 
and the regions of the Pacific and 
towards a perfect understanding be 
tween all nations.” 

“What can you say about China and 
Siberia?” the Ambassador was asked. 
He replied: 

“We are glad those questions are Set- 
tled. We have carried into execution 
every understanding, every pledge, 
every promise we have made in respect 
of Shantung and Siberia. We intended 
to get out, and are glad we are out of 
the mainland of Siberia completely. 
We have withdrawn our troops from 
Hankow entirely of our own accord and 
completely from northern Manchuria, so 
that we now have in China no soldiers 
except those provided for by.treaty, just 
like other countries which have soldiers 
on Chinese territory. 

“There are still some Japanese troops 
stationed in the northern half of Sag- 
halien Island, but we are prepared to 
withdraw them also just as soon as we 
can come to an understanding with 
Russia in settlement of the Nicolaievsk 
affair, which we hope will be reached in 
due course of time. As soon as Russia 
shows her sincerity we are ready to re- 
sume the negotiations. The existing 
situation as regards northern Saghalien 
will continue until we can come to an 
arrangement with Russia. Our Govern- 
ment and people have no desire or in- 
tention to stay there permanently.” 
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Concerning the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, which.will be terminated upon the 
exchange of ratifications of the Four- 
Power Pacific Treaty, Ambassador 
Hanihara said: 

“The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was the 
corner-stone of our foreign policy, and 
its aim was to maintain the peace of the 
Orient. It was entirely defensive, hav- 
ing never had any other motive. It was 
never used in any offensive sense. Now, 
having reached a broad understanding 
with other countries, particularly with 
the United States, there is no reason for 
continuing it. If we had had any ul- 
terior motive or design, we might have 
insisted upon maintaining that Alliance, 
but we are quite satisfied with the 
Four-Power Treaty, which serves the 
game purpose of maintaining the peace 
of the Orient and harmony among the 
nations interested. 

“One good reason why Japan is 
anxious for the peace and prosperity of 
China is that Japan is dependent upon 
China for the supply of raw materials 
for Japanese industries and markets for 
Japanese manufactured products. Japan 
wants a strong, united China, because 
in a divided and peaceless China we 
could not have any assurance of supply- 
ing our industries with the necessary 
raw materials or of finding the neces- 
sary markets for our products. There 
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is more reason for Japan to be anxious 
about the unity and prosperity of China 
than for any other nation. That is why 
Japan is trying to win the good will of 
the Chinese people, and if any one will 
examine Japan’s conduct towards China 
he will be convinced of the truth of 
what I say.” 

Ambassador Hanihara declared that 
conditions in Korea were satisfactory. 
“We have troubles there, however, in 
this way,’ he continued. “There are 
hundreds of thousands of Koreans in 
Manchuria and Siberia who are con- 
stantly being exploited by other influ- 
ences. But in Korea itself affairs are 
very satisfactory. The people on the 
whole seem to be contented and happy. 
There are some seditious movements, 
but nothing very serious inside Korea; 
those Koreans who are out of the coun- 
try are a constant source of trouble.” 

Questioned in regard to recent ten- 
dencies in Japan, Ambassador Hanihara 
said: 

“Tf there is any particular tendency, 
it is indicated by the people’s desire for 
more peace. Our people always wanted 
peace, but the peace movement is get- 
ting stronger and better organized. 
There are many reasons why this 
should be so. We have many problems 
to solve—social, labor, agrarian, educa- 
tional, and fiscal—which cannot be 
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solved unless we have peace outside. 
Those are the reforms the people want 
more than anything else. There are a 
few extremists in our country, just as 
in others, but their influence is almost 
negligible. 


THE OUTLOOK 


“There is every promise of closer cul- 
tural and economic relations with the 
United States. Our business people 
want them and there are wholesome 
symptoms of a growing community of 
interests. Not only in business rela- 
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tions are the ties being drawn tighter, 
but more students and scholars are 
coming to the United States than ever 
before for study and observation, and 
the outlook seems to me to be very 
bright and promising.” 


FROM MINE WORKER TO AMBASSADOR 


AT WASHINGTON 


A PERSONAL INTERVIEW BY EDWARD CORSI 


PRESENTING HIS EXCELLENCY PRINCE DON GELASIO CAETANI, NEW 
ITALIAN AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON, AND, IT MIGHT BE ADDED, 
AN EMBODIMENT OF ANCIENT ITALY’S MODERN SPIRIT 


is at least quite as strange, and 

certainly more interesting. The 
life of Prince Don Gelasio Caetani, 
twenty years ago a laborer in the mines 
of Idaho, and to-day Italian Ambassador 
at Washington, reads like a novel, like 
a story spun out of the imagination of 
some able creator of fiction. 

Prince Caetani is an aristocrat of the 
bluest and truest blood. His family, 
one of the oldest and most illustrious in 
Italy, ranks with the Colonnas and the 
Orsinis, the finest in Roman society. 
This family has given the Church and 
the State a long and honorable line of 
_ cardinals, popes, army leaders, states- 
men, and diplomats. Such figures as 
Gelasio II (Giovanni Caetani); Boni- 
face VIII (Benedetto Caetani), whom 
Dante in his “Divine Comedy” confined 
to hell before his death; Onorato Cae- 
tani, leader of the Papal forces in the 
battle of Lepanto against the Turks; 
and Michelangelo Caetani, who as tem- 
porary Governor of Rome in 1870 pre 
sented the famous “plebiscito” of the 
Roman people to King Victor Emmanuel 
II, are but a few of the many Caetanis 
who stand out in European history. 
The Sermoneta estate, which has been 
the property of the Caetanis for six hun- 
dred years, extends over a vast territory 
in the Roman Campagna. It is one of 
the largest and most beautiful estates in 
all Italy. 

Don Gelasio, one of six children, was 
born forty-six years ago, the son of 
Senator Onorato Caetani, a former 
Mayor of Rome. His mother, Ada 
Wilbraham, is a niece of Lord Derby. 
Notwithstanding his illustrious origin 
and the opportunity for leisure the 
wealth of his family afforded him, Prince 
Gelasio chose to make his own way in 
life, to carve his path as it were. He 
studied at the Royal University of Rome, 
and in 1901 graduated as a civil engi- 
neer. On advice of Hennen Jennings, 
the well-known American engineer, he 
came to America and enrolled at the 
Columbia University School of Mines, 
graduating in 1903. His next task was 
to secure employment. With degrees 


Prise if not stranger than fiction, 


from two famous institutions in his 
possession and a keen desire to work, 
he set out, in true American fashion, to 
find a job. “My dear friend, Christopher 
Corning, assumed the responsibility of 
getting me my first job. He wrote to 
F. W. Bradley, who wired in reply, 
‘Send him to the Bunker Hill, and I will 
give him a car to push.’ That’s how I 
began practical life. 
had to tackle was a big one. He asked 
me one day if I was capable of running 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Assay 
office. I didn’t know a darn thing about 
it, but I said yes. I ran it, but it was 
hard work keeping up. with the bluff. 
The old man kept tactfully out of the 
office for five days. As I was pulling the 
white-hot crucibles: out of the furnace he 
unexpectedly dropped in. His presence 
gave me a nervous shock which was 
transmitted to the end of the tongs. 
The whole batch of crucibles tipped over 
like so many ninepins and the slag ran 
all over the place. He did not say a 
word. He turned about and walked out. 
I have always been grateful for the les- 
son he gave me. Later I built him a 
new mill.” 

The Prince-engineer did not take long 
to come into his own. After a period of 
apprenticeship in the mines of Idaho, 
Colorado, California, Alaska, and Mex- 
ico, a period of which he is very proud, 
he went to San Francisco and there 
organized a firm of consulting engineers. 
He specialized in metallurgy and con- 
tributed ‘frequently to the _ scientific 
press of the country. Harvard Univer- 
sity engaged him to deliver a number of 
lectures, which aided greatly in estab- 
lishing his reputation as a _ leading 
engineer. Speaking of his American 
experiences, he says: “There are two 
distinct periods of learning in life. The 
first is spent in school, where we learn 
many things we afterwards easily for- 
get. The second, and more important, 
is that of practical apprenticeship, which 
engraves indelible signs in a man’s 
character and shapes his life. This lat- 
ter period I have spent in the United 
States, and it has influenced the whole 
course of my life.” 


The first boss I. 


The engineering firm of Caetani, 
Burch & Hershey, of San Francisco, was 
progressing rapidly when the World 
War broke out. The senior member of 
the firm saw his duty plainly at the 
time. He knew that Italy’s hour had 
come. A year later we find him at the 
front, a lieutenant of engineers. 

The name of Lieutenant Caetani is 
linked with the blowing up of Col de 
Lana, an outstanding engineering feat 
of the war. “Col de Lana,” he said, 
recalling the incident, “is a cone-shaped 
mountain in the Dolomite Alps, nine 
thousand feet high, that extended into 
the heart of the Italian line. It was 
the eye of the Austrian army that spied 
every road to access. We had to blind 
that eye. In the attempt to scale the 
bare and precipitous flank of the moun- 
tain, den thousand of our plucky little 
Tommies lost their lives. Col de Lana 
had the voracity of a jaw-crusher. Pure 
chance sent. me to that sector to replace 
an officer who had fallen. One day 
Colonel Perelli, of the Army Division, 
came up to me and asked me what we 
might do. I told him—‘Let’s get under 
their seats and blow them up.’ And so 
we got to work. For three months we 
kept working. There were three officers 
—Bonfioli, Grimaldi, and I (our com- 
rades called us the Three Musketeers) — 
and eighty picked miners. We loaded 
five tons of ninety-five per cent gelatine 
in two chambers about thirty feet apart 
and tamped the galleries. The air that 
night was calm, and from the clear sky 
the full moon illuminated the white- 
capped peak with its cold bluish light. 
At half-past eleven, the 17th of April, 
1916, we pulled the strings of the deto- 
nators. There was a dull noise, a slight 
tremor. The snow-cap of Col de Lana 
had become black. At last it was ours! 
Our soldiers crawled out, advanced 
quietly, and occupied the crater. The 
next day the Austrians found out what 
had happened and concentrated the fire 
of all their guns on the crater of the 
mine. Hell never came nearer heaven 
than that morning on the summit of 
Col de Lana. True hell it was.” 

He served at the front uninterrupt- 
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edly for thirty-six months, and was dis- 
charged because of poor health. He was 
at the Paris Conference, and co-operated 
with Herbert Hoover in supplying food 
to Italy and Austria. In the elections 
of 1920 he was elected Mayor of Rome, 
but, owing to certain internal strifes, 
did not accept. He was returned to 
Parliament in 1921. He was one of the 
leaders in the Fascisti offensive which 
led to the downfall of the Facta Min- 
istry and the rise of Mussolini. He was 
engaged in the preparation of a histori- 
cal work when the Fascisti leader 
offered him the Washington post. ‘“Obe- 

dient to the discipline of the Fasci, I 
left Italy without delay.”’ 

The Caetani I had in mind before 
calling upon him for this brief inter- 
view was not the Caetani I was so for- 
tunate as to meet. I was thinking too 
much of the Prince of Sermoneta, the 
diplomat, the Nationalist parliamen- 
tarian. I met instead a very true man, 
with a congenial, democratic manner 
and an American attitude that restored 
my confidence. He is every inch an 
aristocrat. His elegance, his features, 
his personality, bespeak his breeding 
and his heritage. But he is also a hu- 
man being; warm, considerate, and 
affable. 

“The readers of The Outlook, your 
Excellency,” I said, “desire to know 
more about you. I am here for that rea- 
son. They would also like to know more 
about the Fascisti, about Mussolini, 
about the splendid things that your 
country is doing.” 

-The Ambassador smiled a modest 
smile. It was evident that he did not 
care to speak of himself. “You may tell 
the readers of The Outlook that I have 
been a worker in this country, and I am 
now engaged in working for my own 
country. I have quite a difficult job, you 
will admit, but I am not afraid of it. 
The American people are very co-opera- 
tive, and I am sure that with their co- 
operation I will succeed. Italy and 
America are very close. My task is to 
bring them closer.” Again he smiled, 
but he was soon very serious. He was 
now speaking of the Fascisti, of Musso- 
lini, of Italy. 

“Americans,” he proceeded in his fine 
English accent, “will never understand 
Fascismo so long as they think of it as 
a mere political movement. It is nota 
mere political movement and it is not a 
mere political party. It is a great re- 
form movement, a great spiritual rebell- 
ion, greater than parties, greater than 
factions, than men. It is a movement 
embracing all that is good and loyal in 
Italy. As you have so well put it, it is 
an outburst of faith in God and country. 
Of course a definite working programme 
was necessary. Hence Mussolini adopted 
the programme of the Nationalists, the 
most logical programme for the coun- 
ane 

“But what of Mussolini, your Excel- 
lency?” 

“He is the greatest living statesman. 
Have no doubt about that. He has 
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“| believé that he is the 

first great executive of 
any great industrial plant. in 
America who as a matter of 
business policy puts people 
before profits,” writes 


Wilham L.Stidger 


Pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh, Detroit, in 
the first of his two sympathetic 
INTERVIEWS 
WITH 


HENRY FORD 


Mr. Stidger’s reports of the 
ideals, ambitions, and attitude 
toward a nomination for the 
Presidency of this leader of 
industry will appear in early 
issues of The Outlook. They 
are written from the point of 
view of an admiring friend. 
His opinion of Henry Ford ean- 
not be ignored even by those 
who disagree with it, for it is 
shared by thousands upon thou- 
sands of American citizens. 





courage, vision, faith, and brains. He 
has the gift of intuition and knows: what 
is coming. ‘ No other man could have 
done what he did. Think of discharging 
20,000 railway men with a stroke of the 
pen, of destroying an inveterate and 
parasitical bureaucracy, of reducing the 
salaries of all Government employees, 
including that of ambassadors! You 
could not do that here. That requires 
courage, and other.men in Italy lacked 
that courage. Mussolini has plenty of 
tend 

“But is it not true that he is weaken- 
ing and making enemies?” 

“Of course he is making enemies, but 
he is also making friends. The nation 
is crystallizing about him. The people 
are with him, even if the professional 
politicians and discharged employees 
are not. He will remain in power a 
long time. And he will make Italy a 
great country.” : 

“Your Excellency, there is much said 
about Italy’s distrust of France. Is 
there any such thing?” 

“There is no such thing. We do not 
distrust France or any other country. 
My Government hopes for closer rela- 
tions with France. We do not intend to 
follow a policy of glorious isolation, nor 
can we afford it. We are friendly 
toward France.” 

“But is it true that Italy opposes 
France on the Ruhr seizure?” 

“Very true. We opposed the Ruhr 
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seizure because we did not, and do not, 
believe that it is wise or practical. Ger- 
many must be made to pay. She cannot 
avoid her responsibility. But a military 
invasion of her soil is not the best way 
of compelling her to pay. Our difference 
with France is one of policy, that’s all. 
We are in sympathy with her in her de- 
mand for justice.” 

“In this country, your Excellency, we 
have a large foreign population. We 
have millions of Italians and many Lit- 
tle Italies. You have been a worker 
here and have the advantage of under- 
standing both sides of the problem we 
face. What policy should the Italians 
in America follow, and what have. you 
to say of immigration?” 

“Your question is quite delicate. I 
firmly believe that the Italians in 
America should become thorough and 
good Americans. Their destiny is linked 
with this country. We cannot have 
them back in Italy, for we are over- 
crowded there. They should intermarry, 
for intermarriage will produce an ideal 
stock. I would like to see the Italians 
here become a vital part of the Ameri- 
can organism. 

“All that we ask of the Italians in 
America is that they be loyal to their 
adopted country and bound by affection 
and pride to their native country. We 
ask them to engage in agricultural work 
and to spread out throughout the coun- 
try. 

“Immigration in the past has been a 
sudden, uncontrolled demographic phe- 
nomenon. We propose in the future to 
control our immigration through our 
special immigration bureaus in Italy. 
We can give America any amount of 
specialized labor on thirty days’ notice. 
With an intelligent control of immigra- 
tion we can avoid the difficulties of the 
past. We can avoid congestion in large 
cities. The Little Italies are doomed. 
The younger generations will not herd 
together. They are too American for 
that.” 

I had taken much of the Ambassador’s 
time. I had one more question. “Your 
Excellency,” I asked, “what is the pros- 
pect for peace and reconstruction in 
Europe?” 

“T am not a pessimist. I have faith 
in Europe. Italy has given the Conti- 
nent and the world a splendid example. 
Sooner or later Europe will profit by our 
example. We preach and practice hard 
work, sacrifices, and faith. That is the 
cure. Fascismo is a typical Italian 
phenomenon, just as Bolshevism is Rus- 
sian, and cannot be exported. But the 
qualities of Fascismo, the outburst of 
faith, the awakening of the younger gen- 
erations, the gospel of self-dependence, 
are elements of sanity that can be em- 
ployed with profit by any country in 
this troubled world. The sooner Europe 
understands that there are certain natu- 
ral economic and moral laws that can- 
not be tampered with, the sooner will 


-she be saved. Hard work, sacrifice, and 


faith in all men is our cure. Nothing 


else will do.” 


FATHER 


I 


HE Curé walked along the river- 
bank with a mind in pain. 


If the Son of God, stretched on 
the cross, had cried aloud, “My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?” was 
an altogether human French-Canadian 
priest to blame for feeling as though 
God was too busy elsewhere in his uni- 
verse to give heed to him? 

Father Rovier had come out from 
Brittany when he was twenty, and now 
he was fifty-seven. For thirty-seven 
years he had been knocking at the doors 
of the hearts of his scattered people, 
and only a few in all that time had un- 
done the latch and let him in. 

When he came from France, his hair 
was black, his cheeks were red, his 
knees were supple, and his step was 
springy. He laughed in a way that 
would almost clear a room of smoke or 
drive a ground mist from a meadow. 
When he swung an ax-helve, his whole 
body followed after. When he preached, 
he drove and stung like a hail-storm. 

Now, walking by the river, at fifty- 
seven, he felt old and knew that he had 
failed. His hair was a whiter silver 
than the willow leaves that whispered. 
The little river beside him frolicked 
along and laughed round the smooth- 
worn pebbles and the bleaching drift- 
wood tangles. In days of old he would 
have laughed back, and he would have 
been glad of the sun and the blue, as 
of the cheerful noise of the water. 

But now he was spent, and the years 
of black ingratitude had nearly broken 
him; and he wanted to be called home; 
he wanted to rest. 

It was Sunday afternoon, and he was 
walking hand in hand with pain and 
grief from place to place because he had 
no means to ride. His parishioners 
never had paid him enough to let him 
keep a horse, though he had a meager, 
rickety cow that clanked about the 
rubbly pasture lot as hungry and lone- 
some as her master. 

The Sunday before at high mass his 
whole congregation of thirty-three, in- 
cluding seven babies, put a dollar and 
a quarter in the plate. This morning 
he had taken them to task for being 
so niggardly to God. It was not Father 
Rovier’s way to mince words and spare 
his congregation. 

“You, Onesimé Joulin,” he said, “you 
sold a cow, and you got fifty dollars for 
her; and you, Julie Bourbaix, for one 
linen table-cover, as I know, you had 
twelve dollars from a tourist; and the 
rest of you, for soap, and candles, and 
rugs, and rag-carpets you have made, 
and turnips and potatoes you have 
raised, have received good prices; and 
you can afford to give and support the 
Church. It is not I who ask it; it is 
the Lord. Le bon Dieu will not bless 
you and your families and your farms 
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while you let his church and his minis- 
ters perish of neglect. Here I have to 
help me only this little Indian boy of 
twelve, who lights the candles and puts 
them out again and passes the plate to 
you. God fills your tables with food, 
but you put little or nothing in the dish 
for him and for his holy Church.” 

Their faces were impassive as they 
listened, and, though the tears were in 
his eyes, he had not stirred them. In 
fact, he had displeased them so that 
when the little Indian boy brought the 
plate back to the altar this time it held 
nothing at all except‘the worn red flan- 
nel at the bottom. 

How could he live? Father Rovier 
was asking himself as he walked along 
the river road. And how could he 
change the hearts of his people if in 
thirty-seven years they were. not 
changed? Elijah the prophet had the 
ravens; the little Curé was by no means 
a prophet, and there were no fowls of 
the air to help him. No manna fell 
from the skies, and the face of heaven 
seemed adamant to his lonely petitions. 

Up and down this road, in his rusty 
cassock, he had trudged in summer and 
sledged (when some one gave him a 
lift) in winter. He was at the beck and 
call of the poorest. He had given medi- 
cine and performed surgical operations. 
He had administered extreme unction 
and closed the eyelids of the dying. 
The phenomena of life from the cradle 
to the grave were facts as constant in 
his life as his own penury. 

None helped him with his turnips and 
potatoes, his cabbages, the scanty hay 
for his cow, the spruce and birch and 
juniper for his winter fires. An old, 
old Scotchwoman came from the near- 
est house, half a mile off, and rattled 
the fire-irons sufficiently to cook meals, 
of sorts, for him in the summer-time. 
But in winter, when drifts locked the 
road past his door, he must fend for 
himself utterly. What a weary, dreary, 
solitary life! And now even God, it 
seemed, had forsaken his servant. 


II 


When Father Rovier came back from 
the dying man whom he had gone to 
see, old Mrs. MacDonald was getting his 
supper ready for him. 

“There was a letter a body left wi’ 
me for you this afternoon,” she said, as 
she lifted the lid off a kind of vegetable 
stew and a strong odor of cabbage 
steamed into their faces. 

“Who complains this 
father asked, wearily. 

“How should I know?” the old woman 
bristled. “D’ye think I lay my eyes to 
the balderdash they write you? I have 
enough to do to keep ye fed. Havers! 
was there ever such a man to eat!” 

“Am I, then, such a gourmand?” 
smiled the priest. 


time?” the 


“If that means a swiller of vittles,” 
said the old woman, “ye are all that an’ 
mair. An’ I serve ye notice, I’ll come. 
nae mair to cook for ye till ye pay me 
that ye owe me. Four dollars down.” 
She banged her hard palm on the bare 
table. “It’s four weeks now, d’ye ken, 
syne ye paid me.” 

“But, Mrs. MacDonald,” the priest ex- 
postulated, “I have nothing to give you. 
What do you think was in the plate 
Sunday last?” 

She did not answer. She shrugged 
her shoulders, and stirred in the mess 
on the stove with the long-handled 
wooden spoon. 

“One dollar and a quarter,” said 
Father Rovier. “And to-day, because I 
chided, it was less.” 

“What was it?” wheezed the beldame, 
her back still turned to him. 

“Tt was nothing.” 

“Naething at all?” She faced about, 
and drops of gravy plashed from her 
ladle. 

“Nothing, Mrs. MacDonald.” . 

“Sic a fule as ye are to stay here!” 
she exclaimed, furiously. “And sic a 
fule as I am to take pity on ye and 
leave the gude man an’ the bairns at 
hame an’ trudge down the road half a 
mile twa times a day to cook for ye! 
I’ve done it not because I cared for ye, 
ye Papist. I’ve done it because I needed 
the siller. That was all. Nae siller, nae 
mair parritch. Nae mair vittles. Nae 
mair o’ onythin’. Nae mair o’ me! Ye 
poor gawk! Ye doited feckless loon! 
Gae back to yer mumblin’s and yer 
croonin’s, an’ yer ringin’ a little bell, 
an’ yer kickshaws and yer didoes an’ 
yer rig-a-ma-jigs in the kirk. Tl hae 
nae mair o’ ye an’ yer outlandish, 
Romish clamjamfery. Auld Licht I am, 
an’ Auld Licht I stay. This parish is 
crowded as long as you and me is here. 
If ye had the spunk o’ a louse, ye’d. 
seare them wi’ hell-fire into payin’ ye. 
They fear ye nae mair than they fear 
the green cheese of the face of the moon. 
They laugh at ye. Are ye a man ora 
rabbit? Pit the fear into them, mon! 
Pit the fear!” 

“T’ve told them as plainly as I can,” the 
priest answered, gently. “It was because 
I scolded so to-day they gave me nothing 
at all. I am at the end. I do not see the 
way ahead. You are the last friend, it 
seems. And will you leave’ me now? 
Well, if it must be, then it must be. I 
thank you, that you have come so far to 
cook for me for so little money all this 
time. -I will pay you when I can.” 

“Tt was for the money only,” growled 
Mrs. MacDonald. “I wadnae cook for a 
follower o’ the Babylonish abomination 
ctherwise. I have heard nae clink 0’ 
the siller—I gae hame, an’ I stay hame!” 

She reached for her bonnet and shawl. 
The shawl lay on the window-sill, where 
the big flies droned in and out. A let- 


ter fell to the floor from a fold of the 
shawl. She picked it up and handed it 
to the priest. 

“Here’s yer letter I brought,” she said, 
ungraciously. 

The hand was strange. “I wonder who 
could have written this,” he mused 
aloud. 

Mrs. MacDonald, shawl on and bonnet 
in process of adjustment, was held by 
curiosity. 

“Nae hand that ever I saw before,” 
she said. ‘“Anither complaint, I dare 
say.” 

He sighed, and ran his thumb under 
the flap of the envelope. 

Then he turned red and white, and 
gasped. 

“Tt’s—it’s a twenty-dollar bank note.” 

“Is it real?” exclaimed the canny 
Scotchwoman. 

He held it to the light. ‘“Yes—the 
Bank of Nova Scotia,’ he said, slowly. 
“And a letter with it.’ He began to 
read. 


Father Rovier: 

Mrs. MacDonald has told me of all 
the good work you do in your parish 
—how you have gone on year after 
year in the midst of sickening in- 
gratitude, asking nothing for your- 
self, helping every living creature, 
even to the cows and horses and 
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stray dogs, and traveling miles in the 
dead of night to the ailing. She says 
those of your people who are not too 
mean are too poor to pay you any- 
thing, and that you are wearing your 
heart out on them, and are fagged 
and discouraged. Here is $20. Itisa 
first installment. I will send you 
more. This is not for your church, 
it is for you. 


The priest gazed at Mrs. MacDonald, 
and his lip trembled. “Who sent it? 
Do you know her?” 

“Yes, I ken the lady.” 

“What is her name?” 

“She told me I shouldna tell. She is 
an American. She comes frae Boston. 
She was passin’ through. She bought 
a rag-carpet frae me, and told me where 
to send it. But she made me promise I 
wouldna tell. An’ it’s not a Papish 
priest that would make me perjure my- 
sel’.” 

Father Rovier was silent a moment. 
“All my life I have had three kinds of 
letters,” he said, slowly. “Complaints, 
and business of the church, and then 
this. This is the only one of its kind 
that I ever had. Never in the thirty- 
seven years was a gift like this made 
to me for myself. Now I can get a doc- 
tor for old Pére Chabanel, who has the 
cancer.” 
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He dropped on his knees at -the table, 
and with his head on his arm was silent 
in prayer for -his unknown benefactress. 
The flies droned in and out of the win- 
dow. Mrs. MacDonald came over pres- 
ently and touched him on the shoulder. 

“When ye get through speakin’ to 
God, there’s one word I wish to say.” 

He looked up. “What is it, my good 
Mrs. MacDonald?” 

“Papist or not,” she declared, fiercely, 
“T’ll cook for ye forever and a day. And 
I’ll take nae pay for it.” 

“Forever and a day?’ he repeated. 
“That is a long, long time, Mrs. Mac- 
Donald. I shall be dead by the end of 
that time. And then, my good woman, 
I will ask if you please that you bury 
this letter with:me. I wonder who she 


was. I wonder. But God sends his 
angels unawares.” 
Somewhere between laughter and 


tears, Mrs. MacDonald was talking to 
herself as she waddled along the half- 
mile of red-clay road to her home. 

“It was a shame to deceive the gude 
old mon,” she told herself. “But he 
wouldna ha’ ta’en it otherwise frae ane 
sae puir as me. "Iwas a wonderfu’ fine 
letter the school inspector wrote fer me. 
Lord forgie me the lie I told! It was 
worth while, my sayin’ I came frae Bos- 
ton, jist to see Father Rovier’s face!” 
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brought in chiefly by 7,000 auto- 

mobiles, came to De Kalb, Illinois, 
to celebrate the tenth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Farm Bureau in 
that county. The principal speakers on 
this occasion were the Governor of Min- 
nesota, the Dean of the College of Agri- 
culture of the University of Illinois, and 
the President of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. These men were 
representatives of three great forces, 
namely, government (acting in the 
United States through both State and 
Federal agencies), education, and or- 
ganization. To-day these forces are be- 
hind the American farmer in new ways 
and are supporting him in increasing 
measure in his efforts to raise his stand-, 
ard of living and achieve success in his 
business and his home and community 
life. 

The public generally does not realize 
to what extent and in what variety of 
ways these forces are functioning in the 
farmer’s background. Neither is it un- 
derstood how far these are interlocking 
forces, strengthening one another’s posi- 
tion and shaving co-operative relation- 
ships which greatly enhance their in- 
fiuence and their benefits. The spread 
of their functions has been so rapid in 
recent years that ordinary observers of 
the trend of affairs relating to agricul- 
ture and country life have only superfi- 
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cially noted their progress, and for the 
most part have failed to realize the 
fundamental and permanent changes be- 
ing brought about in the business and 
life of our farmimg people through the 
widening operations of government, 
education, and organization exerted di- 
rectly in their behalf. 

When a Secretary of Agriculture was 
added to the President’s Cabinet in the 
last days of Cleveland’s first Adminis- 
tration, there were many who doubted 
the wisdom of creating such a position, 
because the Department over which this 
officer presided was so narrow and weak 
and its future so dubious. It was feared 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be a sorry figure beside the great chiefs 
of the other Departments and that, even 
if an able man could be persuaded to 
take such a post, he would not have 
enough to occupy his time and that his 
influence in the Administration would 
be almost nil. To-day the Department 
of Agriculture is so big and so powerful 
that it is even thought by some that it 
is overgrown, and therefore it is pro- 
posed to take away some of its impor- 
tant bureaus. 

It has a paid force of about 20,000 
persons, of whom 4,800 are in its offices, 
laboratories, and experimental green- 
houses and fields in Washington and 
vicinity. The rest are scattered widely 
in the forty-eight States, Alaska, the 
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insular possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. In addition, there are many 
thousands of voluntary co-operators en- 
gaged in estimating crops and in other 
services. It is.the world’s largest scien- 
tific institution in its trained personnel 
and in the variety and extent of its re- 
searches. Until recently these investiga- 
tions have dealt chiefly with manifold 
problems of agricultural production, but 
now include many studies in agricul- 
tural economics, as well as in home 
economics and the organization of rural 
communities. 

Closely linked with the Department 
are the State agricultural experiment 
stations, supported in part with Federal 
funds, but more largely with State ap- 
propriations. A recent summary of 
their work shows that they are working 
on over 4,700 projects, covering a wide 
range of subjects. Some of this work is 
in co-operation with the Department, 
but much of it is conducted indepen- 
dently and largely with reference to 
local needs. 

The explorers of the Department are 
searching for useful varieties of plants 
in many countries. Other agents are 
studying the agricultural conditions and 
problems of foreign countries and their 
relation to American agriculture. -The 
statistics of American agriculture gath- 
ered by the Department and once in ten 
years by the Census Bureau are supple- 
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mented by those regularly received from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture, located at Rome, Italy, in which 
the United States and fifty-eight other 
countries are represented. Market news 
for agricultural products is collected 
daily and disseminated through bulle- 
tins, the press, telegraph, telephone, and 
radio. 

Moreover, the Department has the ad- 
ministration of a constantly increasing 
number of laws which directly or indi- 
rectly affect the farmer’s operations and 
the quality and value of his products. 
Among these are the acts dealing with 
foods and drugs, meat inspection, con- 
trol of animal and plant diseases, insect 
pests, serums, toxins, and insecticides, 
protection of the National Forests and 
of game animals and migratory birds, 
grading of grain and cotton, and pre- 
scribing standard containers for fruits 
and vegetables, the. Federal Warehouse 
Act, the Federal Aid Road Act, the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, and the 
Future Trading Acts. 

The statistical and regulatory work of 
the Federal Department of Agriculture 
is supplemented by similar work done 
through State Departments or Boards of 
Agriculture, and in this field there is an 
increasing amount of co-operation be- 
tween the State and Federal agencies, 
especially as regards plant and animal 
diseases, insect pests, and marketing. 
Thus far the agencies within the States 
have been the chief factors in the con- 
trol of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, milk and 
other dairy products, seeds, and weeds. 

Outside of the Department of Agricul- 
ture Federal agencies which are dealing 
in special ways with matters affecting 
the farmer’s interests are the Farm 
Loan Board, War Finance Corporation, 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, Public Health Service, Reclama- 
tion Service, Bureau of Education, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, 
and the Post Office Department through 
rural mail delivery and parcels post. 
Apart from the laws relating to depart- 
mental activities Congress has recently 
shown its interest in the farmer’s prob- 
lems by its Joint Commission on Agri- 
cultural Inquiry, the act relating to 
organization of farmers’ | co-operative 
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associations, provision for agricultural 
representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board, and special provisions in the 
Tariff Act: 

Accounts of the work of Federal and 
State Departments of Agriculture and 
the agricultural experiment stations are 
widely disseminated in technical and 
popular publications and in the agricul- 
tural and general press. Some of the 
publications of the Federal Department 
are issued in very large editions. This 
is especially true of the Farmers’ Bulle- 
tins and the Yearbook, which are largely 
distributed by members of Congress. 

This literature emanating from public 
sources constitutes in large measure a 
basis for the American system of agri- 
cultural education. It is used quite 
generally by the educational institutions 
and agencies and its principal features 
are reproduced in numerous text-books 
and manuals. 

But the Federal and State Govern- 
ments go much further than this in pro- 
moting agricultural education. They 
furnish millions of dollars annually to 
support colleges and schools in which 
agriculture is taught, and together with 
the counties maintain a Nation-wide sys- 
tem of agricultural extension work. 
Thus at present agricultural education 
in the United States is for the most part 
tax-supported and free to all citizens 
alike. In the variety and extent of its 
agencies for agricultural education the 
United States surpasses all other coun- 
tries. 

Under the provisions of the Land 
Grant Act of 1862 and related Federal 
and State legislation, at least one agri- 
cultural college is maintained in every 
State, and in 17 Southern States there 
are separate colleges for Negroes. In 
23 States the agricultural college is a 
part of the State university. With few 
exceptions, the agricultural experiment 
stations are departments of these col- 
leges. The equipment of these institu- 
tions with buildings, apparatus, libra- 
ries, land, live stock, etc., is very exten- 
sive. In 1920 the agricultural faculties 
numbered over 2,000 persons and there 
were about 28,000 students. Their 
courses of study cover agronomy, horti- 
culture, forestry, animal husbandry, 
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dairying, rural engineering, agricultural 
economics, and sociology, together with 
the sciences and their relations to agri- 
culture. Besides the regular four-year 
courses leading to a bachelor’s degree 
they offer numerous graduate and short 
courses and recently have established 
departments of agricultural education 
for the training of teachers. : 

Many of the graduates of the agricul- 
tural colleges have positions in Federal 
and State services, experiment stations, 
colleges, schools, the county extension 
work, and the agricultural press, but a 
goodly number are operating farms and 
are influential citizens in rural com- 
munities. 

There are 169 special agricultural 
schools of secondary grade in different 
parts of the country, and agriculture is 
taught in 1,500 high schools. Secondary 
instruction in agriculture has been 
greatly stimulated by the Smith-Hughes 
Vocational Education Act of 1917, under 
which considerable sums of Federal 
money are distributed annually to all 
the States to be applied on the salaries 
of teachers of agriculture and are more 
than offset by State and local funds. In 
1921 there were 42,709 students of agri- 
culture in 1,721 Smith-Hughes schools. 

Elementary instruction in agriculture 
is given in many rural schools, espe- 
cially in consolidated schools, of which 
there are now 12,000 in the United 
States. 

Much practical instrudtion! based 
largely on the work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the ex- 
periment stations, is given by 750 exten- 
sion specialists attached to the colleges 
and the agricultural agents located in 
2,100 counties. This includes thousands 
of field demonstrations of improved va- 
rieties and cultural practices, means of 
controlling diseases of plants and ani- 
mals and insect pests, judging and test- 
ing live stock, ete. The attendance at 
farmers’ institutes, extension schools, 
and other meetings held by the exten- 
sion forces in 1921 aggregated about 
20,000,000 men, women, and children. 

The public system of agricultural edu- 
cation through colleges, schools, and ex- 
tension workers has now been so far 
developed in the United States that 
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there is a large body of intelligent farm- 
ers more or less familiar with the prac- 
tical results of scientific investigation in 
agriculture and cognizant of the benefit 
of such knowledge from the applications 
of it they have themselves made on 
their farms. There are also many rural 
communities in which the leaders in 
agricultural affairs are men quite well 
trained in the science as well as the 
practice of agriculture. Back of these 
farmers and on more or less intimate 
terms with them are the numerous pro- 
fessional agriculturists and technical ex- 
perts maintained by our agricultural 
institutions. } : 

While much yet remains to be done 
before the mass of American farmers 
are thoroughly permeated by the new 
knowledge and its application to their 
practical affairs, yet the leaven is con- 
stantly working and has already ex- 
tended its influence far beyond the 
limits of those who have been trained to 
-_ observe its significance or are con- 
sciously affected by it. Thus unprece- 
dented conditions have been created in 
rural life and great forces have been put 
in motion which are creating changes 
in the thoughts and practices of our 
farmers that are destined to affect 
broadly and permanently our agricul- 
ture and country life. 

One of the important results of the 
great governmental and _ educational 
movement outlined in this article, which 
has already taken definite shape and is 
bound to have a much wider influence in 
the future, is seen in the recent develop- 
ment of farm organizations. Beginning 
with the days of President Washington, 
who was a member of one of the earliest 
of these organizations, there have been 
numerous voluntary organizations of 
farmers for a great variety of purposes. 
Some of these have had hundreds of 
thousands of members scattered in many 
States and have at times exerted much 
educational and even political influence. 
But in the last decade there have been 
some unusual and significant factors in 
the activities of farm organizations. 
These are most strikingly illustrated in 
the development of the farm bureau 
movement. The farm bureaus were 
originally organizations created to pro- 


mote the educational work of the county 
agricultural agents, and so necessary 
was it that these agents should have 
organizations through which to work 
that the Department of Agriculture and 
the agricultural colleges actively as- 
sisted in the formation of the farm 
bureaus. This was especially true dur- 
ing the European War, when the Gov- 
ernment had to have agencies through 
which to stimulate agricultural produc- 
tion. When the war was over and .the 
problems of marketing became for the 
time being the most important and car- 
ried with them the need of considera- 
tion of many broad economic questions, 
some of which led over into problems of 
legislation and governmental adminis- 
tration, the farm bureaus broke away 
from the narrow limits of educational 
work, and especially through their State 
and National organizations undertook 
commercial, economic, and legislative 
activities. This has brought about a 
necessary limitation of the relation of 
the county agent to the farm bureaus 
and a very large amount of independent 
action of the bureaus. The economic 
conditions of agriculture also aroused 
the other farm organizations to wider 
activities and led to the formation of 
numerous commodity organizations of 
farmers on a co-operative basis. 

The striking thing is that practically 
all the farm: organizations are now rec- 
ognizing as never before the importance 
of governmental and educational agen- 
cies as aids in working out the solution 
of agricultural problems. The demand 
of the farmers for assistance in solving 
their economic problems has _ stirred 
both the Department of Agriculture and 
the experiment stations to widen greatly 
their research work on such problems, 
and it has not been difficult to secure 
public funds for this purpose. This has 
led the colleges, which are called upon 
to train the investigators and teachers 
of agricultural economics, to increase 
and strengthen the courses of instruc- 
tion in economic subjects. The county 
agricultural agents, many of whom had 
little or no instruction in economics in 
their college days, because the institu- 
tions they attended were not paying 
much attention to this subject, have 


fallen back on the Department and the 
colleges for advice and information re- 
garding marketing, co-operative associa- 
tions, and other economic matters. 
Even the farm organizations themselves 
have in some cases spent considerable 
money in the employment of experts in 
these lines. The rapid increase in the 
number and variety of co-operative asso- 
ciations dealing with agricultural prod- 
ucts has accentuated the need of more 
knowledge and better-trained workers in 
order that these associations may func- 
tion successfully. 

The new conditions confronting 
American agriculture have brought 
many unusual questions to Congress and 
the State Legislatures, and there has 
already been a considerable body of new 
legislation affecting agricultural inter- 
ests. This movement has by no means 
reached its end. It is still uncertain 
how far government should go in pro- 
viding for agricultural advancement. 
The discussion of this matter is outside 
the range of this article. 

The unusual thing about the present 
agricultural movement which it is de- 
sired to emphasize here is that the 
farmers have a new attitude toward 
government and education and that they 
have so strong a backing from public 
agencies in the working out of their 
problems that there is an unprecedented 
prospect of the permanent progress of 
American agriculture and country life 
in directions which will greatly benefit 
both the farmers and the general public. 

The agricultural movement in the 
United States is no longer the irregular 
rushing to and fro of unorganized forces 
with hastily conceived purposes -the 
real meaning of which they do not 
understand. It is more and more assum- 
ing the likeness of the movement of a 
well-organized ang disciplined) army 
with trained leaders and advisers, which 
is pursuing definite aims, and as it goes 
is getting a better knowledge of the 
country through which it is passing and 
securing larger means for the accom- 
plishment of its purposes. That this is 
so is very largely because the farmers 
have a new background in which goy- 
ernment, education, and organization 
are increasingly prominent features. 
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A LEOPARD 
IN HIS LAIR 


The leopard, accord- 
ing to Mr. Johnson, 
is one of the most 
difficult of African 
animals to photo- 
graph. He is found 
only in densely wood- 
ed sections, his prey 
consisting of mon- 
keys, baboons, small 
antelopes, ete. The 
record of the experi- 
ences of Mr. Johnson, 
who was accompa- 
nied during his expe- 
dition by his wife, is 
to. be shown in a 
film entitled ‘‘Trail- 
ing African Wild 
Animals” 
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GIRAFFES 
IN THEIR 
NATIVE 
HAUNTS 
IN EAST 
AFRICA 


These unusual photo- 
graphs of wild ani- 
mals were taken by - 
Mr. Martin Johnson 
during a two-year ex- 
pedition from which 
he has recently re- 
turned. British East 
Africa is one of the 
few regions, it is 
reported, in which 
giraffes may still be 
found in abundance 
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THE LETTERS OF A SHAKESPEAREAN 
«SPECIALIST? 


BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


HE publication of the correspond- 
ence of Horace Howard Furness 
rather abruptly brings home to 
the writer the fact that American 
specialists in literature are far and few 
between. The general critic, the broad 
commentator, the scholarly scribbler of 
marginal notes upon letters, may be 
found in abundance, but how difficult it 
is to group together more than a meager 
handful of men who have consecrated 
their lives and brains to a single gigan- 
tic undertaking. It is different in Eng- 
land. There one may note a dozen Shake- 
spearean specialists, or Professor Gil- 
bert Murray whose whole existence is 
inextricably interwoven with Greek 
drama, or Professor James Frazer who 
has devoted the bulk of his life to the 
solitary achievement of “The Golden 
Bough.” 

It takes a great enthusiasm to so sub- 
due one’s self to a single aspect of cul- 
ture, for man is naturally a gregarious 
animal and the high power of consistent 
concentration is both a gift and the re- 
sult of an iron will. 

Mr. Furness was such a man. He had 
but one objective in life, and that was 
to so digest and parallel the great world 
of commentaries concerned with Shake- 
speare’s plays as to afford all Shake- 
speare lovers with a Variorum Edition 
that should be the final word in colla- 
tion. In a certain measure he was a 
creator also, for his own personality is 
indubitably a part of the large volumes 
which now stand as a memorial to his 


auspicious industry. It was a rich, 
humorous, childlike personality, com- 
pact with sweetness and good will. The 


man may be found in his letters, and 


they but emphasize the nature that un- 
mistakably peeps out between the more 
scholarly lines of his Shakespearean 
comment. Mr. Furness loved his gentle 
jokes, worshiped his friends, made it 
impossible for others to quarrel with 
him concerning a subject about which 
most critics violently wrangle, and 
passed his placid, somewhat hermit-like 
existence amid the rare atmosphere of 
the library. He was a scholar in the 
best sense of the word. By no means a 
mere pedant, yet he was almost miracu- 
lously patient in his exhaustive labors. 

His life, as it is revealed in his let- 
ters, was not so much an objective mat- 
ter as a subjective development of a 
unique temperament. There is not 
much that stands out as of unusual in- 
terest; perhaps the one episode of his 
quiet days was his work on the Seybert 
Commission when he investigated 

1The Letters of Horace Howard Furness. 


Edited by Horace Furness Jayne. 2 vols. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $8. 


spiritualism in an endeavor to establish 
the true facts regarding the claims of 
mediums. It was a bizarre undertaking, 
but Mr. Furness proved to be peculiarly 
qualified. ' He was an investigator in the 
best sense of the word, for he possessed 
that happy faculty of unremitting re- 
search and clear analysis that is so 
much a part of the virtues of the 
Variorum Shakespeare. Born early in 
the nineteenth century, the son of a 
Unitarian clergyman, he was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1854, had 
the usual two years of travel in Europe, 
and then took up the study of law. The 
outbreak of the Civil War found him 
prepared to enter active service, but 
already that deafness which was to be 
his great burden during the major part 
of his lifetime was upon him, and he 
was refused by army doctors. But Mr. 
Furness had not offered himself as a 
gesture. He meant to serve, and during 
the greater part of the struggle he 
worked valiantly with the Sanitary 
Commission. His marriage was pecu- 
liarly happy, and, being luckily beyond 
the need to labor for a livelihood, he 
turned to the study of Shakespeare. The 
rest of his life is the history of the 
Variorum Shakespeare, fifteen plays be- 
ing completed before his death in 1912. 

No one dipping into the two finely 
printed volumes of his letters can fail 
to develop an affection for the man. He 
was so patient, even humorous, under 
the affliction of stone deafness. He was 
so bright and apt in his critical retorts, 
comments, and explanations to men like 
Wright and Rolfe. He was so mellow, 
so delectably old-fashioned (if the 
phrase may be used in its kindliest 
sense), so spirftually beaming. Merry 
and charming in his old age, it is easy 
and pleasant to picture him seated in 
his large library, painstakingly reading 
and digesting every scrap of important 
comment on Shakespeare, comparing 
folios and editions, noting even a dis- 
placed letter in the immortal lines of 
his favorite author. It was a quiet, 
sedentary existence, but an ideal one in 
many ways. It was far from the din 
and hullabaloo of infuriated criticism. 
It was scholarship in its old, aristo- 
cratic sense. In short, it was an un- 
usual picture in the cultural life of 
America. Mr. Furness was the ideal 
type of specialist, and we may guess 
that he got quite as much enjoyment 
and profit out of his grubbing through 
old folios and half-forgotten commen- 
taries as we do who run madly as we 
read. 

So much of the man is revealed in his 
correspondence that no better picture of 
him may be obtained than by frequent 


excursions into it. For instance, he nar- 
rates fully in a letter to Rolfe the 
inception of the Variorum Shakespeare, 
and it may well be set down here. He 
wrote: 


As for the time when I began to 
work over Shakespeare and study 
him with zeal, it began in ’62 or ’63 
when I made a mighty Variorum 
“Hamlet,” cutting out the notes of 
five or six editions, besides the Vari- 
orum of 1821, and pasting them on a 
page with a little rivulet of. text. 
’T was a ponderous book, of Qto. size 
and eight or nine inches thick—I 
took great delight in burning it some 
years ago. But the work revealed to 
me that it was high time to begin a 
new Variorum, that we might start 
afresh. We are constantly threshing 
old straw. In ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
you remember, I added after each 
note the editors who had adopted it, 
with or without credit to the old 
Variorum. But I dropped the plan 
in the next volume. ’Twas open to 
many objections. I chose “Rom. and 
Jul.” as the first, merely because I 
was enamoured with the play and I 
thought ’twas probable that I should 
never edit a _ second. Lippincott 
agreed to print it because he wanted 
to make a show at the Vienna Expo- 
sition and get the prize for a perfect 
book, which he did. I think I tried 
five or six different shapes, sizes and 
styles before I settled down on the 
present one, with varying faced type. 
To avoid the imputation that I was 
self-seeking in attaching my puny 
name to “the greatest in all litera- 
ture,” I resolved that I would be the 
merest drudge, simply arranging and 
codifying the notes of others and 
would utter no faintest chirp of my 
own. But, as you know, my resolu- 
tion did not hold out, and now, ever 
since I edited “Othello” I gabble like 
a tinker. Dear me! how old I am! 
Dyce and Harness died when “‘R. and 
J.” was going through the press. But 
I had most kind notes of encourage- 
ment from Charles Knight and 
Keightly, and with Collier and Staun- 
ton I corresponded on most familiar 
terms for years—so also Halliwell. 
As for Aldis Wright—brothers cannot 
be on more cordial terms than he and 
IT, and yet our acquaintance began in 
storms and wrath in the pages of the 
“Athenzum.” He and I are the only 
survivors of that old group. By 
touching hands with Collier, I reach 
back through Malone to Steevens, to 
Dr. Johnson, to Capell, to Theobald, 


and to Pope. “TI feel chilly and grown 
old.” 
This extremely illuminating letter 


was written in 1900, and it orientates 
the position of Mr. Furness in Shake- 
spearean letters better than any page of 
description could. The commentator’s 
modesty is evident throughout. Indeed, 
this is one of the most prominent traits 
revealed by Mr. Furness in his letters. 
He was always deprecatory about his 
own importance. “I am not really a 
lion, but only Bottom the weaver,” he 
asserts to Rolfe. But he wunderesti- 
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mated himself. He was important, and 


he did do something for which there 


was a crying need, and he did it with 
surprising excellence. Conservative he 
was, but his conservatism did not mate- 
rially lessen his importance as a CO- 
ordinator of Shakespearean criticism. 
He was always open-minded, and no- 
where is it evident that he ever twisted 
or perverted a judgment or illumination 
of Shakespeare’s genius because he per- 
sonally did not approve of the conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Fur2e*3 was sweet-minded in the 
most idec....ic sense, and, blessedly 
enough, 1c labored before psychoanaly- 
sis became the scalpel of criticism. He 
took his Shakespeare at face value and 
did not try to read hidden morbidities 
into obviously innocent lines. It is safe 
to assert that he would have taken 
small joy iu Frank Harris’s theories 
about the Swan of Avon. It must not 
be imagined that Mr. Furness was in 
any sense of the word gullible. He was 
far from that. His logic is undeniable 
and his assiduity at reaching proper 
conclusions inexhaustible. We have 
evidence of this in the notes to “Othello,” 
for instance, where he dilates on the 
medical aspects of Desdemona’s death, 
getting the opinions of no less than 
seven or eight physicians, among them 
S. Weir Mitchell, before he is through 
with the topic. He wants the thing 
right. He wants to point out Shake- 
speare’s mistakes where they exist, but 
he does not want to impinge his own 
groundless theories on the poet’s work 
and then twist the great lines to his 
own conjectures. 

The importance of Mr. Furness’s con- 
tributions to Shakespearean criticism 
must be arrived at by greater scholars 
than the writer of this article, but even 
a general reader must observe their 
lucidity and reasonableness. Of course 
the primary function of the Variorum 
Shakespeare is far from an outlet for 
Mr. Furness’s opinions. It is shaped to 
carry in parallel form the conclusions 
of all the great Shakespearean scholars, 
and this function is beautifully fulfilled. 
The books are large books, but they are 
large in many ways besides mere bulk. 
Mr. Furness arrived at his own opin- 
ions by careful study of the text, and 
he held to them in spite of adverse criti- 
cism. For instance, he scouted the 
theory that Hamlet was mad in his 
preface to the Variorum “Hamlet,” and 
of course brought down upon his head 
a, clattering of verbal brickbats. Writ- 
ing to Francis J. Child just before the 
appearance of the “Hamlet,” he jovially 
remarks: 

I am heartily glad that you scout 
Hamlet’s insanity. The insanity is in 
the critics; only tell it not to Gath 
and let it not be known in Askelon 
that this is my opinion. I’m afraid if 
it were known, I couldn’t go within a 
league of an Insane Asylum without 
being caught and clapped in a strait 
waistcoat. As you say, we are all of 
us insane in one sense of the word; 
that is, all of us sensible fellows, and 
very thankful to God we ought to be 
for it too. 
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And in a later letter he remarks: 


Critics are falling foul of me in all 
directions for saying in my Preface 
to Hamlet that the Danish Prince 
was neither mad nor pretended to be 
so. Though I have reasons as thick 
as blackberries for my opinion, I 
think I shall take warning by the 
Indian judge Macaulay refers to, 
whose decisions were received with 
applause until on an unlucky day he 
gave his reasons for them, and I shall 
maintain a discreet and masterly 
silence. 


We may judge that Mr. Furness’s 
reasons for his opinion were based on 
sound logic. As has been remarked be- 
fore, his powers for exhaustive research 
were marvelous. He passed whole 
evenings searching for a single phrase. 
“T remember that I once went through 
every page of Ben Jonson, and there 
are nine volumes in Gifford’s edition, in 
search of a single line—and I got it.” 
This is the type of scholar that is so 
rare in America. Hither we have not 
the patience or the power of compelling 
ourselves to believe that apparently 
trivial matters are large matters, after 
all, if we desire to have a {hing perfect. 

Mention has been made of the calm, 
quiet life which Mr. Furness led in his 
beautiful fire-proof library codifying the 
Shakespearean material. Even there 
sorrow found him out, however, for his 
wife, his sister, and his daughter (all 
dearly beloved) passed away before him. 
Though we may note a sadder fall to his 
words after these griefs, he yet retained 
his whimsicality to the very end. He 
was naturally an optimistic man in his 
daily life, although so much may not be 
said for his inner spiritual searchings. 
He believed, and yet he was uncertain. 
A small doubt bit him like an adder at 
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times. Just as when he had been the 
head of the Seybert Commission he 
could find no ground for believing that 
any one had ever in any way returned 
from the grave, so in thinking of death 
itself his logical mind could not but 
admit that there was no proof of any- 
thing beyond. “Isn’t there enough faith 
to go round?” he writes to Charles Eliot 
Norton. Perhaps there wasn’t for him, 
but something fine took its place, and 
that was a sturdy belief in the earth 
itself and the Law that makes most 
things for the best. 

Such a man is unusual in American 
life. He was not a genius; neither was 
he a great critic. He was a great 
scholar. In a Nation that is less than 
two hundred years old great scholars 
are not the fule, and blind patriotism | 
cannot cause good scholars to suffer a 
sea change into such pheenixes. The 
great scholar presupposes a mellowed, 
time-honored background and a cultural 
atmosphere that is the slow growth of 
time, and not the instant manufacture 
of the desire. But Mr. Furness reached 
that proud height, and it does us no 
good to speculate as to whether or not 
the English tradition had touched him. 
We may guess that it did, but he was 
essentially American at heart, in spite 
of the subject he studied all his life. He 
did not possess the reticence of the 
Englishman. He was always willing 
and eager to share his joy and ardor 
with others. His letters read almost 
like a diary, for he wrote voluminously, 
and from them practically every impor- 
tant phase of his life may be recon- 
structed. He loved small chat, and 
some of his paragraphs are literary 
causeries of indubitable dharm. Here 
we may say with absolute confidence 
that the letters are the man. \ 


THE NEW BOOKS 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


MANUEL ROSENBERG COURSE IN NEWS- 
PAPER ART (THE). Tllustrated.. The 
Stewart Kidd Company, Cincinnati. $5. 


Young people who have a knack for 
drawing and ambition to make it of 
practical use as contributors to news- 
papers will find this book of real value. 
It has hosts of illustrations and a multi- 
tude of helpful suggestions about the 
making of sketches, cartoons, etc. 


FICTION 


TYRANNY OF POWER (THE). By D. Thomas 
Curtin. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 


A story of the stress and struggle in 
the West Virginia coal-mine region. A 
coal magnate, his daughter, and a young 
man of good heart and an undeserved 
criminal record, who investigates labor 
troubles and finds appalling conditions, 
and, to complete the quartet, a double- 
dyed villain, play the leading réles. 


NOVELS BY SINCLAIR LEWIS: OUR MR. 
WRENN, THE TRAIL OF THE HAWK, 
THE JOB. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. $2 each. 


The continuing vogue of Mr. Lewis’s 
“Main Street” and “Babbitt” have led to 
a revival of these three early stories. 
“Our Mr. Wrenn” is enjoyable, because 


it is natural, amusing, and free from any 
effort to pose. “The Job’ shows Mr. 
Lewis in a transition state but trending 
strongly toward “Main Street;” and 
“The Trail of the Hawk” is almost 
negligible. 


STORIES, DREAMS, AND ALLEGORIES. By 
Olive Schreiner. The Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.75. - 


Naturally, these literary odds and 
ends left after death by the author of a 
really great book, “The Story of an 
African Farm,” vary in quality as well 
as in subject. There is a dramatic tale 
of a man and woman, there is a dog 
story that one is glad to have read, and 
there are some imaginative if slight bits 
of impressionism. A friend of Olive 
Schreiner pays her the sincere tribute 
of calling her “a woman of genius, fore- 
seeing, suffering, and eager to help and 
to heal.” 


WRONG MOVE (THE). By Anna Robeson 
Burr. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2. 


An exciting tale of an air raid, a mur- 
der mystery, a British spy for Germany, 
the spy’s wife’s flight with a child not 
her own (the “wrong move”) to whom 
her father by misapprehension leaves a 
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fortune, the execution of the spy, a plot 
to marry his widow to a Balkan prince 
and use the fortune to put him on a 
throne, and the triumph of pure love. 
Such incidents could hardly fail to give 
' story interest to the book. 


POETRY 
COLLECTED POEMS. By John Erskine. Duf- 
field & Co., New York. $1.50. 

It was Arthur Machen who, in a now 
forgotten book called “Hieroglyphics,” 
declared that the test of literature was 
ecstasy. No work has survived as an 
actually vital contribution that has not 
had this quality implicit in it some- 
where. It may be cold, icy, and concen- 
trated, or it may be ardent, passionate, 
and fluctuating, but it must be there. 
And because it is not in the “Collected 
Poems” of Professor John Erskine, his 
work, metrically clever and_ distin- 
guished as it admittedly is, fails to 
reach that high altitude where only the 
chosen ones may walk. Professor Er- 
skine possesses all the equipment of the 
great poet except that mysterious, in- 
tangible something that makes great 
poets. He is scholarly, intelligent, 
manifestly attuned to the nuances of 
life, and entirely at home in varying 
meters. In one or two pieces he almost 
reaches the objective; “Apparition,” for 
instance, or “Cherry Blossom.” Several 
of the longer efforts, based upon Greek 
mythology (‘“Acte#on,” “The Sons of 
Metaneira,” “Iphidamus,”’ ‘“Penthesi- 
leia,’ and “Achilles and the Maiden’), 
are distinguished and dramatic narra- 
tives, abounding in fine rhetoric and an 
absolute comprehension of meter and 
the fine fall of words. 


POEMS OF AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Chosen 
by Brander Matthews. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $3.50. 


The chief value of this new edition of 
“Poems of American Patriotism” (it 
originally appeared as long ago as 1882) 
is a series of colored plates by N. C. 
Wyeth. These exhibit a fine virility of 
color and a sense of action that is stir- 
ring. The few new poems which are in- 
cluded commemorate the more signifi- 
cant dates in American history since 
1882, and they include such definitive 
additions as H. C. Bunner’s “Grant,” 
Richard Watson Gilder’s “The Burial of 
Sherman,” Guy Wetmore Carryl’s 
“When the Great Gray Ships Come In,” 
and Alan Seeger’s “I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death.” In looking over the book 
as a whole one is struck by the fact that 
American patriotic verse is for the most 
part rather a finely lifted rhetoric than 
a subtle and inspired poetry. 


ROOSEVELT AS THE POETS SAW HIM. 
Edited by Charles Hanson Towne and Mrs. 
Clara Thackeray Hillman. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

The editors of this book have per- 
formed a labor of love in gathering 
together this anthology of Roosevelt 
poems. Among the poets represented in 
this volume are Rudyard Kipling, Edith 
Wharton, Bliss Carman, Hermann Hage- 
dorn, Edgar Lee Masters, Owen Wister, 
John Hay, Vachel Lindsay, Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson, Arthur Guiterman, 
and many others. Certainly, since it 
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Chicago to Puget Sound 
and return 
May 15 to Sept. 30 
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The enormously powerful electric locomotives that haul ‘‘The Olympian’ 
through the western mountains pioneer a new era in railway operation 


“The very last word 
im transportation” 


—Tuomas A. Eptson 


Edison is speaking of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul. He had just experienced the delight 
of traveling through:the American Rockies by 
electric power. In the smooth, smokeless and 
electrically driven flight of that incomparable 
train “The Olympian” across the mountains, he 
saw electricity’s grandest application. Enjoying 
as you and every passenger must enjoy this pleas- 
urable journey, he voiced the thought of that 
great body of accustomed travelers who regard 
the “Milwaukee” as the most progressive rail- 
road in the world. 


The only line operating transcontinental traéns by electric power 

The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between 
Chicago aizd Seattle-Tacoma 

The only line operating over its own rails all the way between 
Chicago and Puget Sound 

The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Curcaco, ILLIno1s 
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These buildings, in Cedar Rapids, 
lowa, receive their heat through 
underground mains from a Cen- 
tral Heating Plant. 
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“If this system 
were to replace 
the old plan of 
heating, our 
fires would be 
reduced at 


least 25%.” 


‘owe 


Many Communities, 
Institutions, or In- 
dustrial Plants can 
practically elimi- 
nate fire hazards 


with AdscoCom- 
munity Heating 


Steam distributed thru 
underground mains, the same 
as gas and water, furnishes adequate 
heat, with no individual heating fires in buildings. 
The steam may be from a power station or in- 
dustrial plant, or from a Central Heating Station. 


This method of heating buildings is not only a 
saving to the community in the reduction of fire 
hazard, coal and ash handling, but has proved ex- 
tremely profitable as a commercial enterprise. In many 


De cases the sale of exhaust steam for heating buildings 
Gp more than pays all cost of electric power generation. 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


has been the fashion to indite odes to 
public figures no statesman has ever re- 
ceived so general a poetic tribute. We 
do not know how many poems were in- 
scribed to the Duke of Wellington, but 
there is nothing in this volume as bad 
as some of the verse which the exploits 
of the Duke called forth. On the con- 
trary, there is work here of high literary 
value, and it is all genuine in spirit. 


UNDER THE TREE. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.50. 
This is an unassuming but entirely 
pleasing volume of child poems, some- 
what on the order of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses.” Miss Roberts rhymes with 
felicity and gives that quaint twist to 
her stanzas which is so pleasing to both 
children and adults. An excellent ex- 
ample of the fare in “Under the Tree” 
is this bit, called “The Sky:” 


I saw a shadow on the ground 
And heard a blue jay going by; 
A shadow went across the ground, 
And I looked up and saw the sky. 


It hung up on the poplar tree, 

But while I looked it did not stay; 
It gave a tiny sort of jerk 

And moved a little bit away. 


And farther on and farther on 

It moved and never seemed to stop. 

I think it must be tied with chains 
And something pulls it from the top. 


It never has come down again, 
And every time I look to see, 
The sky is always slipping back 
And getting far away from me. 


WORLD’S GREAT RELIGIOUS POETRY (THE). 


Compiled by Caroline Miles Hill. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $5. 
Caroline Miles Hill’s “The World’s 


Great Religious Poetry” is the behemoth 
of anthologies. Meticulously conceived 
and executed, with indices and cross- 
indices, with sections and sub-sections, 
its eight hundred and odd pages cover 
the religious poetry of the world from 
the Assyrian “Hymn to Marduk” (2000 
B.c.) to John Hall Wheelock (1923 a.D.). 
In between may be found the work of 
scores and scores of poets expressing all 
emotions that in any way approach the 
contemplation of God. A dozen names, 
such as the Venerable Bede, St. Patrick, 
Bernard of Cluny, Michael Angelo, John 
Donne, John Milton, Isaac Watts, Will- 
iam Ernest Henley, George Santayana, 
Edith Thomas, William Vaughn Moody, 
and Margaret Widdemer, will show the 
extreme inclusiveness of this large vol- 
ume. There is undoubtedly place for 
such a book as this. It is the sort of 
volume that may be dipped into again 
and again with the assurance that 
new and unexpected beauties will con- 
tinually reveal themselves. The vol- 
ume exhibits the wide scope of religious 
poetry and the high peaks of excellency 
to which it rises. 


ESSAYS aND CRITICISM 
OUR BEST POETS. By Theodore Maynard, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York. $2. 
Mr. Theodore Maynard, writing about 
some good poets with whose work he is 
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attuned, makes the mistake of calling 
his volume “Our Best Poets.” Although 
he is an Englishman brought up in an 
English tradition, Mr. Maynard at- 
tempts to put the American poets in 
their order of excellence. After setting 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson at their 
head, he expresses regret “that at this 
great poet’s birth the crowning gift of 
greatness was withheld. What is it that 
prevents him from being either simple, 
sensuous, or passionate?” It would be 
impossible to enlighten Mr. Maynard on 
this topic. If he cannot find simplicity 
in most of the lyrics and portraits or 
sensuousness and passion in ‘Merlin” 
and “Lancelot,” it must be his own 
strange astigmatism. If any one cares 
to know how Mr. Maynard stands as a 
critic, it may be pointed out that he 
rates the twelve greatest contemporary 
English poets in this order: G. K. 
Chesterton, Alice Meynell, Charles Will- 
iams, Walter dela Mare, Ralph Hodgson, 
W. B. Yeats, Hilaire Belloc, J. C. Squire, 
W. H. Davies, Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Laurence Binyon, and John Masefield. 
Thomas Hardy does not enter into the 
race at all! Mr. Maynard evidently con- 
siders him the inferior of Laurence 
Binyon and J. C. Squire. Neither is 
A. E. Housman mentioned, or Henry 
Newbolt, or D. H. Lawrence, or Rudyard 
Kipling, or A. E., or Padraic Colum, or 
James Stephens, or Anna ‘Wickham, or 
Richard Aldington, or—but one could go 
on endlessly. 


PENGUIN PERSONS AND PEPPERMINTS. 
By Walter Prichard Eaton. The W. A. 
Wilde Company, Boston. $1.50. 

The test of the true essay is person- 
ality. If that quality is there, it doesn’t 
matter what the essay is about. The 
born essayist can ramble along in the 
most agreeable fashion about Leviathan 
or a lobster, the Peace Treaty or a piece 
of string, a symphony or a rubber band. 
Walter Prichard Eaton is of this sort. 
One doesn’t necessarily have to agree 
with him to enjoy his essays. ‘‘Penguin 
Persons and Peppermints” is a hetero- 
geneous enough collection, for it ranges 
from the coming of spring to Thumping 
Dick (a place, not a person) and to Amy 
Lowell (a thumper of a different sort). 
One may dip into this book at random 
and chance upon a perfectly serious 
essay on that forgotten poet Frederick 
Goddard Tuckerman (not to be mixed 
up with the better-known Henry T. 
Tuckerman), or, turning a few pages, 
discover the author’s sad confession 
about giving up golf forever. Mr. Eaton 
is whimsical, comical, ironic, learned, 
serious, absurd, and graceful, as he 
chooses. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


MEMORIES OF TRAVEL. By Viscount Bryce. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.50. 


Lord Bryce’s accounts of his travels 
in Europe, Iceland, the Pacific islands, 
Palestine, Central Asia, and America are 
brief, but are far more than records of 
personal experience. His powers of ob- 
servation were remarkable; he tells us 
of the way in which people live and 
sometimes of political and economic con- 
ditions. One instance of this is his com- 
- * 
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A week—or more—in 


Yellowstone Park 


“Go In Gardiner, Out Cody” 


Another week or more in Colorado! Can you imagine a 


more wonderful vacation. 


The motor-trip through Yellowstone Park can be made in 
414 days, but some people remain a month. The cool, pine- 
laden air, the fishing, the extraordinarily varied scenery, the 
delightful social life—these are attractions which draw tens 
of thousands annually. The standard Park tour costs $54 if 
you stay at the hotels; $45, at the camps. 

And Colorado— is as satisfying as Yellowstone Park. 


Rocky Mountain (Estes) Park is a su:znmer paradise. 


So is 


Colorado Springs, nestling at the foot of Pike’s Peak. 


Low Summer Rates 





of the Northern Pacific make it possible for thou- 
sands to visit Yellowstone Park, who otherwise 
might feel that the trip is too expensive. 

I want to send you our Yellowstone Park book 
and tell you about a real vacation. 

Northern Pacific train service —there’s nothing 
better ANY WHERE. 


A. B. SMITH, Pass. Traffic Manager 
942 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


*2000 Miles of Startling Beauty”! 








IMPORTANT TO 


SUBSCRIBERS 


WHEN YOU NOTIFY THE OUTLOOK OF A CHANGE IN 
YOUR ADDRESS, BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. KINDLY WRITE, IF POSSIBLE, TWO 
WEEKS BEFORE THE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO EFFECT. 


Why Be Deaf When 
You Can Hear? 


NEW INVENTION AIDS THOUSANDS 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled thou- 
sands of deaf persons to hear as well as ever. 
The makers of this wonderful device say it 
is too much to expect you to believe this, 
so they are going to give youa chance to 
try it at home. They offer to send it by 
prepaid parcel post on a ten-day free trial. 
They do not send it C. O. D.—they require 
no deposit—there is no obligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are making this extraordinary offer well know- 
ing that the magic of this little instrument will so 
amaze and delight the user that the chances of its 
being returned are very slight. ‘Thousands have 
alreadyaccepted this offer and report most gratifying 
results. There’s no longer any need that, you should 
endure the mental and physical strain which comes 
from a constant effort to hear. Now you can mingle 
with your friends without that feeling of sensitive- 
ness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now you 
can take your place in the social and business world 
to which your talents entitle you and from which 
your affliction has, in a measure, excluded you. Just 
send your name and address to The Dictograph 
Products Corporation, 1303 Candler Building, New 
York, for descriptive literature and request blank. 





Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vaction Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 

Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 
S. S. “Fort Victoria’? and 
S. S. “Fort St. George”’ 


Cans 2a" 


New DAY York-Halifax- Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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CHOOSE For— 
Ae CONVENIENCE 
HOTEL and SERVICE 


qatar you know that the 
McAlpin equipment and fur- 
nishings are unsurpassed for comfort 
and character here or abroad. 

Its convenience to Railroad Sta- 
tions, Subways, the best shops and 
the leading Theatres is measured in 
short blocks. 

Dancing is ideally possible in one 
finerestaurant, and the famous Nahan 
Franko’s orchestra entertains in an- 
other. 

The entire sixth floor is exclusively 
forwomen. There are modern Turk- 
ish and Russian Baths with swim- 
ming pool—as well as many other of 
the unexpected conveniences which 


mean so much to our creature comfort. 

And now, with Arthur L. Lee as Man- 
ager, his insistence on unusual service per- 
vades the entire hotel. In every department 
from Assistant Manager to Bell-boy the 
slogan is “‘Serve every guest so faithfully 
and courteously that he will look forward 
to his next visit." 

Indeed, Mr. Lee invites you to make 
your reservations to him personally, that he 
may be sure you will be exactly suited. 

And during your stay, let him know any 
detail where he can help to establish with 
you the interest of a host with his guest 
rather than a manager with his patron. 


ARTHUR L. LEE, Manager. 


he Center: Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Stree 


Hole MAL 








Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects withiprivate bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 


E. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Grasow, President 


Twenty-one years under the same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe 


of New England 











THE OUTLOOK 


THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


parison of the squalor of Icelandic cot- 
tages and Liverpool slums— not at all 
to the latter’s advantage. 

Bryce was slight of form, but remark- 
ably wiry and of great endurance; so 
that he was no mean mountaineer. He 
was also a true lover of nature, and his 
descriptions are finely wrought and free 
from emotionalism. The chapter on 
“Scenery of North America” must have 
been one of the latest things he wrote. 
He had been inclined to underrate the 
romance of our scenery as compared 
with that of Europe, because of the lat- 
ter’s human or historic associations. 
But in this paper he asked: “Are there 
not regions, such as parts of western 
America, where the human associations, 
historic and literary, are absent, but in 
which particular pieces of scenery affect 
our emotions and imagination in a way 
practically indistinguishable from that 
which European scenery is deemed to 
do?” 


EDUCATIONAL 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY (THE). 
Edited by William D. Lewis and Edgar A. 
Singer. The John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. $1. 

This Dictionary for desk and home is 
compact and is well planned in its 
typography. It is not a condensation 
from some larger work, but is edited 
and built up with a special view to mak- 
ing the best possible use of the space 
without regard to what other books 
have done. We particularly note the 
bold-faced type in which the words 
spelled and defined are printed. Special 
attention has been given to definitions. 
On the other hand, the etymology of 
words is omitted altogether; probably it 
was worth while to do this in order to 
give space for the more immediate ne- 
cessities of such a book. Dr. -Lewis, who 
edits the book, has been among the best 
known of American high school teachers 
and is Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 
COLE OF SPYGLASS MOUNTAIN. By Arthur 
Preston Hankins. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. $1.75. 
FOOTLIGHTS. By Rita Weiman. 
& Co., New York. $2. 
GRAYS (THE). By Charlotte Bacon. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. = 
HOLY TREE (THE). By Gerald O’Donovan. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 


Dodd, Mead 


MAINSPRING. By V. H. Friedlaender. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 
MURDO. By Konrad Bercovici. Boni & Live- 


right, New York. $2. 


Human N ature 


In spite of the cold saying “ business is busi- 
ness,” we insist that ‘‘ business is human” and 
rove it monthly in the pages of The NATION’S 
USINESS, widely-read magazine published 


for executives by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Sample, 25c at newsstands or by mail. 
Write for description and for offer which saves 
you $1.50. 


Z:NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D:C- 





. this. Forhan’s will keep the 


2 May 


Science proves the danger 


of bleeding gums 





Mice science proves that un- 
healthy gums cause serious ail- 
ments. People suffering from Pyorrhea 
(a disease of the gums) often suffer 
from other ills, such as rheumatism, 
anaemia, nervous disorders or weak- 
ened vital organs. These ills have 
been traced in many cases to the 
Pyorrhea germs which breed in 
pockets about the teeth. 






































Four out of five people over 
forty have Pyorrhea. It begins with 
tender and bleeding gums.. Then 
the gums recede, the teeth decay, 
loosen and fall out, or must be exe 
tracted to rid the system of the 
infecting Pyorrhea germs. 


Guard your healthand your 
teeth. Keep Pyorrhea away. Visit 
your dentist often for teeth and 
gum inspection, and make daily 
use of Forhan’s For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will [35 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its | 
progress—if used consistently. / 
Ordinary dentifricescannot do | 


gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. : 


35c and 60c tubes in U. S. k 


and Canada. 


Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. 8. 
FORHAN Co. 
ew York 


Forhan’s, Ltd. 
Montreal 
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seh e 9 
asktorHorlicks. 
Safe 
Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 


- \" ee eh, The Food-Drink 
; ew for All Ages 


{'"S~ Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 



















for this Booklet 
“EUROPE-1923’’—Full 
information covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
To Europe 
Spring and Summer Sailings— 
Weekly to July 28th. Wide 
» range of routes and costs. 
Small, select parties, 


ADDRESS 65 B’WAY 
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CONTRIBUTORS? 
GALLERY 


T is not often that 

we find so short 
a story so complete 
in plot, character, 
and color as ‘“Fa- 
ther Rovier Gets a 
Letter.” It is by 
Fullerton Waldo, 
associate editor of 
the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger.” 

The cartoon of 
Mr. Waldo which 
accompanies this note was drawn by 
Wyncie King, of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, 
free-lance artist and husband of Hor- 
tense Flexner King, the poet. 





| Tit apa Corst is educational director 
of the Haarlem Community House 
of New York City. The facts in his arti- 
cle were supplied by the Ambassador 
himself, whom Mr. Corsi knows person- 
ally. Mr. Corsi was recently in Italy, 
where he was special correspondent for 
“La Follia,” the leading Italian weekly 
in this country. 
eee L. Conn has long been a news- 
paper man, a correspondent in Wash- 
ington, and by residence in Japan has 
had rather exceptional ‘opportunities to 
study the various aspects of Japanese 
life. Mr. Conn has written, for The 
Outlook before. 


K. Taytor, whose articles on the 
e physical development and the men- 
tal classification of children have at- 
tracted Nation-wide attention, in the 
present issue discusses a plan for teach- 
ing civics. He goes to Socrates for his 
method and to primitive man for his 
material. His conclusions, however, are 
modern. 


rR. A. C. TRUE was born in Middle- 

town, Connecticut, in 1853, and 
educated at Wesleyan University and at 
Harvard. In 1889 he joined the staff of 
the Office of Experiment Stations of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in an editorial capacity, and was pro- 
moted to vice-director and then director, 
holding the latter office until 1915, when 
the States Relations Service was estab- 
lished. Since then he has been director 
of that service. He was dean of the first 
Graduate School of Agriculture in the 
United States, which was held at Ohio 
University in 1902. For over thirty 
years he has been closely associated with 
the movement for the development of 
agricultural education and_ research 
throughout the United States and in 
other countries through colleges, schools, 
experiment stations, and extension work 
in both administrative and advisory 
capacities. 


ILLIAM C. GreGe, fresh from a trip 

to Cuba and the Panama Canal 
Zone and an investigation of existing 
conditions, makes a strong appeal for 
better and more up-to-date defenses of 
the Panama Canal. 


THE OUTLOOK 





= 
s) THREE IN ONE OIL 
PREVENTS RUST 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 





Tiny Motors Need 
Extra Good Oil 


Don’t ever neglect the small motor in your vacuum cleaner, 
washing machine, electric vibrator and fan. 


Proper lubrication with high-grade oil means longer life and 
much better service with a minimum of repairs. Such a small 
quantity is required at a time that you can well afford the best. 
A very little every time you use the machine is most satisfactory. 


3-in- 


penetrates smallest bearings. Stays 
in and lubricates perfectly. Won’t 
dry out, burn out or become gummy. 


Usealso on locks, hinges, bolts, window 
pulleys and catches to stop squeak- 
ing and make them work easier. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO 


Wh ittemore’s 


Wt Shoe Polishes 


ARE SUPERIOR 


|| FO pr? | 
LADIES 77LORENS 
BLACK SHOES|IiF 





SOFTENS 
PRESERVES 
LEATHER 


““RESTORES 























Only one of the many Whittemore 
Superior Polishes and Cleaners to 


keep shoes looking new. 





The High Quality 
Household Oil 


3-in-One is sold at all good stores in 
1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and in 
3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE. Generous sample and de 
luxe edition of Dictionary of Uses. 
Write for both on a postal card. 


One 
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Tells the Time 


need a reliable Compass. 


and Sundial. 
where in United States. 


ra 
Price for United States only 


99 John St. 


AEOUTUOUENEEAU OTT A UALEAEOAAeRecctsnecneTeea 


and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
Motorists and all outdoor people 


The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 
Tells correct time any- 


Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


ANSONIA CLock COMPANY 


Dept. O. New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


PVUUUUUOUOOVOVTTOVTUDITUUUGONUUQCEQTUUCTUITULDOUTUOOOONOOUGOLICSLULLOCRLOCMLUSLLLLEGALLMLLGUUUULUULLL LULU LLoG ATUL 


815 


130 LC. William St., New York City ,,.) ee 
= 


$725 


ANSONIA 
Sunwatch 


= 





VAUUUNDSYQUUEOULLTY UCSD TOTO COOTER TTT aT 


Tours and Travel 
= cures 7 


Combine Travel and Study 


with 






The European Summer School 


Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 


6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 


for $710 
Write for details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, 
PRIVATE 


EUROPE “roux” 1923 


Featuring . Motor Trips, Unusual Route, 


nique Entertainment. 90 Days. 


Experienced leadership. First class through- 


out. For itinerary address Mrs. MAE F. 
MOSS, 20 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass, 





Europe via Mediterranean 337° 
High class, 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, 
Berlin). 14 countries and their capitals. $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 23, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 
25th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baltimore, Md. 


H EUROPEAN TOURS ® 


Planned#or you for June or July. 


A Real Tour, including Best Hotels, 
Ship, sightseeing, etc. Expert leaders. 


i PIERCE TOURS, 1472 BDWAY 


A bee beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘I'raftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
pla es ae ella atthe EAE ht tec eine 


ROME TO LONDON 


We furnish on ocean boats ALL OUT- 
SIDE ROOMS, many with PRIVATE 
BATH. We use high grade hotels. We 
travel first class in ITALY. 

73 days of LEISURE travel for $888 
Twelfth season. 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 


‘The Switzerland of 
ENGLAND 








ri all that is picturesque and 
beautiful, Derbyshire is un- 
surpassed among the fair 
counties of England. Its de- 
lightful landscapes have been 
celebrated by more writers 


than those of any other district 
from Sir Walter Scott to John 
Ruskin. 


If you are visiting England, for personal 
comfort when you return home and 
indulge in the pleasure of retrospection, 
you must tour the Peak District of Derby- 
shire—Th2 Switzerland of England. 


Easily reached by the 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY,— 

The Best Way’ to travel in England 
Scotland and Wales. Literature and 
Suggestions for Tours extending over any 
period FREE on application to: 


John Fairman, Agent, 


LONDON. MIDLAND AND 
200, Fift eet Sere. Banat: 


Newton, Mass, 


Tours and Travel 


London & North Eastern 


Railway 
of ENGLAND & SCOTLAND 
7,000 Miles of Track 


Serving the Territory most inter- 
esting to American Visitors 


Ancestral Home of George Washington, 
Burial Place of William Penn, Cathe- 
drals, Historic Centres, University Towns, 

opular Coast Resorts, Inland Spas, 
Mountains, Lochs, Moors, and Sporting 
Golf Links. 


EAST COAST ROUTE 


Track of the Flying Scotsman 
SHORTEST and QUICKEST 
between LONDON and SCOTLAND 


Dining Cars, Sleeping Cars with 
Separate Berths. 





HARWICH ROUTE 
England to the Continent 


To HOLLAND via HOOK OF HOLLAND 
To BELGIUM via ANTWERP; also via 
ZEEBRUGGE 
Pullman Cars and Luxurious Steamers 
For information and illustrated booklets 
apply to 
H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agt. 
311 Fifth Ave. (at 32d St.), New York 

















UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club 2°, 
group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 
of European history. 400 pleased patrons. 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Ba Yeetien O's 


UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION TOURS 


offer European travel with exceptional 
features under leadership of directors of 
wide experience, and at inoderate cost for 
a high standard of ‘l'ravel Service—Con- 
genial limited group membership. 37 
days, $490; 52 days, $690; Italian Ex- 
tension, $90. 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 
















° will be given 
Free Trip to Europe} iresiver 
of a small party. Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 


at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 
Re a a ee 


TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 


Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 


Best of leadership 
for details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. Reterences required. 
Price includes travel, chape:onage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
pee aie arenas Mecca Actes Midd 


Wyo: Be AVON TOUR to EUROPE. 
June 30 to Sept. 7, Conducted by Miss S. 
Augusta Taintor, 414 West 12ist St., New 
York. Visit Paris and the Riviera, Italy and 
including great cities, Amalfi Drive and 
Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Rhine trip, Hol- 
Jand and England, Fine hotels. Leisurely 
sightseeing with experienced conductor. 


EUROPEAN © 20078 Character? 


/ We guarantee the 
te of oe and eeare at a cost 
as low _as is consistent with good ‘vice. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’] Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Tours and Travel 
Study Tour of Europe {moth 


in Paris, 

4 weeks’ traveling. 79 i pans galy 
895. Address Prof. G. M. THOMPSON, 
orth Carolina College, Greensboro, N. 0. 


EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the paceuresdne capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 





Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


For college and university students, grad- 
uates and friends. We offer in Educational 
Tours: First-class accommodations, splen- 
did leadership, superb routes. Numbers 
in parties limited. For details address 
Educational Tours, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 
June 22, June 29 an 


EUROP July 6, visiting England, 


be heart Sse que aye Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy (including Na- 
ples), Monaco (Kivier'a), iene. 745 


MENTOR TOUR 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO 








Sailing from PEPAbESAL 













Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND | 
The BERYSTEDE HOTEL 48CO2 te 


hotel, patronized by the élite of Europe and 
America. Garage, motorcars,saddlehorses,ten- 
nis court,croquet lawn, dance room, etc. Phone 
153 and 154 Ascot. Telegrama, Beryatede, Ascot. 











n_ Somerset, near famous Cheddar 

Caves and_among some of oldest his- 
torical Sea in England. Good board and res- 
idence in modern house. Journey from Lon- 
don by car arranged if desired. Apply Manor 
House, Chilton Polden, Bridgewater, Eng. 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center, 


Under same management as 
Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 





reene’s Private Hotel,24 Gordon St.,London, 

‘ Near British Museum. Room-break- 

fast $1.50, dimer 60c. Weekly by arrangement. 

Gasfires. Highest American recommendations. 
Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Ssssc LONDON 


Central, Pr , St ,& Theater 
Joon ticensentiad tin 0, Waese tein. Breakion, Poco 
London Apply Prop. 41, Devonshire 
Place (Nr. Harley St.) W. L. 
SCOTLAND 


° Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishment. Miss Slight 
MAINE 
Le Chalet, Mt. Pisgah French School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 
Unique combination of French home and 
school in most wonderful surroundings, 
French spoken all the time. Information from 
Prof. Ruérat, 66 Pitman St., Providence, R. I. 








Private Board Residence, 
best position West End. 














YORKCAMPS Loon LAKE, MAINE. 
- 7 J.LEwisYorK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf mear by, 
boating, bathing, fiShing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, pouitry, milk. Booklet. 





Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 

near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home 

cooking. Ready to receive guests May 10. ‘ 
Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 





Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Cottage and Board $790™gand 


ern. An old New England farm. 10 acres with 
cottage. Tennis court, croquet grounds, farm 
roduce. Near trolley and beach. Commuting 
oN. Y. May to Nov. 5 to 8 persons, $125 per 
week. 4 ddress §. W.Sherwood, Norwalk,Conn. 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Hotel LaFayette 


a WASHINCTON,DC. 


On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one 
square north of White House. Cater- 
ing to exclusive clientele. The center of 
all that is worth while in Washington 
Hotel Chatham, New York, same management 


| 


















MASSACHUSETTS 


Se 


CAPE COD pine 


PINES | 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


The Aunt Hill, Lee, Mass. 4°, 


kshi will furnish good country 
oa during Stay and June at $15 per week. 


li, Wellesley Hills 
Sere Abe it ps it Later in 


bedrooms. Pleasint forest walls atid country 
drives. Our table a specialty. §15-$26 a weel. 


NEW HAMPSHIRD 

: ar Hill, N. H. For 
White Mts. Si? rent, or exchange. 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. Wim, Ke 
Satchell, Owner,211 GatesAve.,Brooklyn,N. Ye 


NEW YORK _ 
HURRICANE LODGE o.thbes 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 




















+ 
ee ntoagl Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
‘ie Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
BN r® tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
Ss vf verandas overlooking Keene 
pee valley. Trout oe writ : 
Re ing. Swimming pool. Go 


links; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
arate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
10 to Oct. 1. For further information address 
K.Belknap, Mgr., Hurricane I.odge,Hurricane,EssexCo..N.Y. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
Keene Valley, N. Y. 
In spruces and pines. Magnificent view. No 
transient guests. Illustrated booklet. $18 up. 
M. E. LUCK, Prop. 


DIRONDACKS, The CRATER 
CLUB. Essex-on-Lake-Cham- 
plain. Cottages with central club house 
where meals are served. References rare: 
For circular or information address JOHN B. 
BURNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 


Keer Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
N.Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 76 rooms. Fresh 
yeu less own garden. ‘Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


NEW YORK CITY 
PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


Ath Avenue from 32d to 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway entrance at door) 

One ofthe best known hotels inthe metropolis, 

Convenient to shopping, theatres, and in the 

heart of the wholesale district. Less than 50c 

taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 

railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 


150 single rooms - - - + - ---=-- ae per day 
250 double rooms - - - - yt: per day and upward 

















POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 
AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 


The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is sur- 
rounded by Dining Balconies and a fine 
orchestra is stationed here every evening. 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through —__ 
to Zist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. Oné block to 72d St. en- 

trance of Central Park. Comfort and ~ 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 













Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


é 1 . 
Hotel Judson °? nv a*yingten Sd 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an_ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


POCONO 
MANOR 
INN 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 


The happy land of sports and health- 
giving rest. 18-hole golf course, tennis, 
swimming, horseback riding, and hik- 
ing. Bracing climate, excellent food, 
comfortable rooms, personal attention. 
The ideal week-end trip 
Less than 3 hours from New York via 
the D. L.& W.R.R. A beautiful 5- 
hour trip byautomobile. Itissuggested 
that reservations be made at once. 
Garrett S. Hoag, Manager. 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 








Woodleigh, Towanda, Pa. Luxurious country 
home, also cottage rooms; fine estate, owner 
trainednurse. Excellent cooking,abundanceof 
cream, good milk, green vegetables, fruits, mt. 
spring water, fine air. Rooms en suite, private 
baths. open wood fires, electricity, sun-parlors. 
Good automobiles, horses, swimming, tennis ; 
simple life. Booklet, Miss ExizBerH Lams. 


VERMONT 


HESTER, Vt. ‘The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
jazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable, 
efs. exchanged. THE Misses SARGEANT. 








WYOMING 
Vacation on a real Stock Ranch 


THE SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE 
TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding. fishing, detached sleeping 
cabins, tennis. ‘ur ranch also supplies our 
table. Make reservations now with W, P 
Wyman & Son, Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyo. 
N.B.Trapper Lodge maintains a complete 
Mountain-top Camp in connection. 


Health Resorts 








THE 


SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN, N. Y 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


GLEN 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort 

EV ele@ = Colne Mol-8 ole eleict wy. Veelsulertel 

‘‘Cure’’ for heart disorders. 
Sporty Golf Course 





Health Resorts 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 


Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


DR. WOODRUFF’S HOUSE 


A home without hospital atmosphere for the 
care and treatment of a limited number of 
medical and nervous patients under the direct 
supervision of EDWIN G. WOODRUFF, 
M.D., 87 Circuit Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Country Board 


Id | spacious, and homelike ac- 
€al commodations for convalescent, 
nervous, elderly, or semi-invalids. Beautiful 
locality. Terms moderate. 9,595, Outlook. 


Board Wanted 


| Bybee wanted concerning 
camp or resort on lake in Wis., Minn., or 
Mich. Comfortable accommodations and ex- 
cellent board requisites. Good bathing beach 
and interesting walks desired. 9,565, Outlook. 


Boarders Wanted 
NEW YORK fistrawards. Board 


and rooms, with and without private baths. 
Reservations now being made for summer. 























Apartments 


Furnished Apartment (0.)t Oiis in 
Brookline, Mass. 8 rooms, 2 baths, sleeping- 

orch. Desirable summer location. Apply 
&. C. Scott, 481 Boylston St., Brookline, Mass. 








reduced rent. References exchanged. For 
further information address 9,601, Outlook. 


Real Estate 


CANADA 


For Rent—Big Gooseberry Island, 
Chester, Nova Scotia. Island, 60 acres, 














Seana ; fishing, excellent sailing and Meet ton 








water, fireplace, porches with awnings. For 


Colonial New England Homestead 


2-story, all improvements, fireplaces, lawn, 
maple shade, 69 acres, fruit, modern barn, 
garage, hen house. Good location. Attractive 
price. J.CASSIDY, Woodbury, Conn. 








For Sale 

Grand Beach, Me. (G:'Kent 
13 miles from Portland 

Large summer house and garage. Six mas- 
ter’s bedrooms, two bathrooms, room for 
three maids. Tennis, golf, unexcelled sea 
bathing. Apply to Mrs. T. O. VAN AMEE, 
27 Storer St., Portland, Me. 


FOR RENT AT ISLE au HAUT 


on island, Penobscot Bay, eight-room cottage 
with bath ; shore front, extensive view sea and 
neighboring islands, artesian-well water ; cot- 
tage newly decorated and furnished. H. F. 
Srong, Columbia University, New York City. 
SS 


ROBINHOOD, ME. 22% S3!¢ 


or To Rent. 
well-built, furnished Colonial house, 
store, other buildings and steamboat wharf. 
7-acre tract almost surrounded by water. 
Ideal summer location. 8 miles by road _and 
steamer from Bath. Purchaser would re- 
ceive 5% on investment from present rentals. 
Write for photographs and particulars. S. M. 
NEFF, 19 Clarks Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


eS 
TO LET, 8- 

Southwest Harbor, Me. room cottaze 
h, electric light, fully furnished; ga- 
att RT apply to Andrew E. Parker. 


FOR SALE 


eautiful summer cottage with all modern 
sacahisiey ett 29 acres land, 2,000 feet_shore 
frontage. Situated at the entrance of Penob- 
scot Bay. Address 


Pui. THURBER WARE, Spruce Head, Maine. 


Real Estate 
MISSOURI 


EXCHANGES MADE QUICKLY 


We have new high-class income property in 
Kansas City, paying 10% to exchange for 
farms, ranches or other property. Write for 
latest bulletin. Send details of your property. 


BARNEY GOODMAN 
1515 COMMERCE BLDG. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BUNGALOW MODEBRW, for 


rent, furnished ; 8 
rooms, 2 baths, hot-water heat, convenient and 
beautiful location, overlooking Mount Wash- 
ington ; garage; real estate agent for others. 
Mrs. A. A. Varney, Box 232, Bethlehem, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 
furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 
booklets. Sarcent & Co., New London, N. H. 


Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 
Furnished house, 


TO RENT 9 rooms, bath, fire- 


place; bathhouse, boat, ice and wood included; 
garage. Lake Sunapee region. Rent moder- 
ate. B. D. FABENS, 15 Flint St., Salem, Mass. 


OR SALE — Wonderful 











a 


house, 6 rooms and bath, steam heat, spring 
water. Modern barn. ew poultry house. 
Squab house. Apple orchard. Reasonable 
terms. Apply Meredith News, Meredith, N. H. 


. Sugar Hill, N. H. For 
White Mts. sale, rent, or exchange. 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. Wm. E. 
Satchell,Owner,211 GatesAve.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY 


For rent, season June 1-Oct. 1. Very attrac- 
tively furnished 8-room house. Garage. Rea- 
sonable rent. Kxcellent commutation, par- 
ticularly accessible to Columbia University. 
Telephone Hackensack 651 W. Address Mrs. 


Robert Nutt, 267 Union 8t., Hackensack, N.J. 
All-year home at 


FOR SALE 4560%8 tre 


New oT Spacious living-rooms, 5 
fireplaces, 9 chambers, 4 baths, 3 enclosed 
and 2 open porches, extensive tiled terrace, 
3 acres of unusual gardens. Fireproof garage. 
Immediate occupancy. Terms. 9,489, Outlook. 
oS 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
For een SUMMIT, N. J. 


year beginning about June 1, beautifully fur- 
nished Dutch colonial house, 8 rooms, 3 baths, 
3 fireplaces, sun porch, 1-car garage, less than 
7 mile from station. Family must be small 
and able to furnish highest class references. 
Inquire E. C. Holmes Agency, Summit, N. J. 


ico) 





mall modern country home, beautifully lo- 
cated, to ret for summer. Gas, electricity, 
screened porches, garden, pure water,certified 
milk. Commutation New York-Phila. Mod- 
erate rental. Refs. required. 9,597, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


On Lake George 
Cottages for Rent in Adirondacks 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, riding. Meals 
at club if desired. 
GLENBURNIE CO., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


. For Rent 
Adirondack Camp A‘activaty 
furnished. 

On pone oa Essex Co. For particulars 
address D. B. MacCreapy, Culver, Indiana. 


= Adirondacks 
Elizabethtown, N. Ye FOR RENT 
Comfortable 7-room house, corner lot, 4 bed- 
rooms, bath, large linen closet, well supplied, 
enclosed sun or sleeping porch, electricity. 
Summer season or by month. Particulars and 
price. Apply Bertha K. Patterson, 131 Smart 
Ave., Flushing, L. I. Tel. Flushing 0133 W. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP—FOR RENT 


18 rooms, 20 acres, 4 miles from Paul Smith’s, 
on Upper St. Regis Lake, Railroad Station 
Lake Clear Junction, post-office, telegraph 
and express office conveniences. Day and 
night trains from New York. Furnished, 
including linen. Icehouse, barn, 3 platform 
tents, woodshed full of wood, boathouse 
with large upper porch. Rent reasonable. 
For particulars address JUDSON F. STONE, 
Agent, 30 N. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Loeated directly on Trout Lake, 
three miles from Bolton. Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) and _ bath. Kitchen 
with running water. Ice, wood, 
and rowboat included. 

For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 
SSE aaa Nae ee IEEE 


FOR SALE. 130-Acre Farm, 


: wee ees brook, 
spring water piped in house, all improve- 
mate: 6-room tenant house. Price $15,000. 
Mrs. J. L. WYCKOFF, Copake Falls, N. Y. 

















Real Estate 


N EW) oY 0.2K 
FOR RENT 


On Beautiful Lake Champlain 


Facing Green Mountains of Vermont 
Furnished stone house of nine rooms and 
three baths. Garage. $1,200for the season 
and to include family membership to private 
golf course (near), vegetable garden, ice, 4 
quarts a day of certified Jersey milk, more 
if purchased, eggs, broilers to be had on 
premises. 2 miles from stores and D. & H. 

.R. trains. Address 
H. E. POTTS, Willsboro, Essex County, N.Y. 
Se a el he i eh oe ly aa 


East Hampton, Long Island 


COTTAGES 


FOR RENT AND SALE 


IN 


East Hampton, Wainscott 
and Amagansett 


Write for booklet. 


B. M. OSBORNE, Real Estate 
East Hampton, L.I. Phone—4 


or Rent, furnished house, in Flushing. 
Eleven rooms, four baths, hardwood 
floors, gas and electricity, garden, heated 
three-car garage.- Adjoims Old Country 
Club. Telephone to Flushing 2246, or write 
Mitchell, 207 Whitestone Ave., Flushing, L. I. 


To Rent at Richfield Springs, N. Y. 


Large comfortable furnished house, toa pri- 
vate family only. 20 rooms, wide verandas ; 
8 acres; orchard, Pgithe planted, large 
covered veranda off 2d floor; all modern 
conveniences; complete carriage house; 
gardener’s cottage ; icehouse filled with ice ; 
residence adjoins golf links and commands 
beautiful view ; fine drives in surrounding 
country ; about a mile from lake. Apply to 


Judson F. Stone, Agt., 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill, 


For Rent ne iter 


afloat. For particulars address RALPH G. 
DUVALL, Shelter Island Heights, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FOR RENT 
Charm- 


For summer or for the year 22 


furnished house. 8 rooms. Garage. $75 per 
month. Address Box 367, Rutherfordton, N.C. 
me ee esbesetceeabetesbachetete: beheaded 


BOARD AND ROOMS 

LARGE room, furnished with Japanese 
Chippendale, private bath, and large light 
closet, in guest house near park and beach. 
Superior table. Address The Maryland, 
Bridgeport, Conn., or telephone Noble 1164. 

WILL take two or three American boys 
for the summer on a Montana ranch. 3,635, 
Outlook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKERS,.—Special subjects prepared; 
lectures, articles, orations, debates. Expert 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau, 5(0 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHEEPMAN desires to correspond with 
party willing to invest ten thousand dollars 
in developing sheep project with exceptional] 


















Furnished cottages at Shelter 


Island, the prettiest 




















possibilities. Address J. E. McLaughlin, 
Westfall, Malheur Co., Ore. 
STATIONERY 





UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your*name and address postpaid $1.50). 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOU BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED—Man and wife (no children) to 
care for owner’s Sounery: house in Chester 
County, Pa. Man to care for poultry, garden, 
ete. oman to be housekeeper and help 
make family comfortable when they stay over 
week-ends. Good position for right couple. 
Those with education preferred. 9,036, 
Outlook. 





HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED — Kind Christian woman as 
working housekeeper. Three adults. Near 
New York. Moderate wages. Good home. 
3,630, Outlook. 

WANTED—Practical nurse to assist elderly 
lady who is lame. References and interview 
required. Address Box 115, Orange, N. J 


WORKING housekeeper for a gentleman 
residing in Wayne, Pa. Must be good cook. 
Good home, reasonable wages. Reply 3,652, 
Outlook. 

WANTED, June 11, two general house- 
worke:s, Pr. testant women who prefer 10 
remain in city for summer. Private family, 
private hou<e. Liberal time off. 3,665, Outlook. 


WANTED, woman for work by the hour 
who is competent to interview and select do- 
mestics. 3,664, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Frenchman to tutor children 
and act as guide for family touring France 
this summer. Must have references of educa- 
tional and moral standing. In answering 
state terms and enclose photograph. 3,636, 
Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
Professional Situations 


YOUNG married woman who is trained 
child psychologist, camping in Adirondacks 
for summer, will assume care of child. Special 
skill in developing a child’s finest possibili- 
ties. 3,631, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse, returning to England, 
will give care and companionship in_returm 
for fare. Mrs. Edith Whitaker, Martha 
Washington Hotel, New York. 

DIETITIAN—College graduate, experi- 
enced, desires position in hospital or college. 
Capable of teaching and supervising dietary 
department. 3,638, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse wishes to be traveling 
companion to invalid or with children for 
summer. Expenses and part salary. E. Files, 
144 Cortland Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

REGISTERED nurse, college graduate, 
will accompany patient or children to Pacific 
coast after June 22 in return for expenses. 
3,661, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


SECRETARY — Young woman, college 
graduate. executive, secretarial_training, de- 
sires responsible position. 3,633, Outlook. 

STENOGRAPHER — Residemt position, 
school, institution ; thoroughly experienced, 
well‘educated. Box 3,648, Outlook. 


I HAVE HAD CONTINUALLY FOR 
SOME YEARS DIRECT RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY IN ENGINEERING, EXECUTIVE, 
PRODUCTION, AND SALES _ FIELDS. 
WILL SHORTLY CONSUMMATE PRKES- 
ENT WORK AND WOULD APPRECIATE 
INTERVIEW WITH REGARD TO CON- 
SULTING OR PERMANENT BUSINESS 
CONNECTION. 3,640, Outiook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAVELING companion. College man 
wishes to travel abroad as companion during 
summer in return for expenses; can drive 
car; will tutor if required. Address 3,447, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate who has had many 
years’ experience in teaching wishes to se- 
cure position as chaperon and companion to 
one or more young ladies. She has traveled 
extensively, both in this country and in Eu- 
rope, and is capable of giving advanced in- 
struction as well as friendly care and com- 
petent oversight. 3,584, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl, with experience, desires 
European travel position for summer months 
as companion or tutor for one or two youn 
girls. Expenses and modest salary. Best ref- 
erences. 3,589, Outlook. 

TEACHER desires position during summer 
in office, private home, or traveling. 3.594, 
Outlook. 

EXPENSES only, for conducting one or 
more through Europe. Young woman, ex- 
tensively traveled, highest culture, adaptable 
disposition. Miss Fiske, 34 West 75th St., N.Y. 

WANTED, by French woman with college 
education, situation as companion or tutor; 
speaks also Spanish and German. Available 
aig 10. References furnished. 3,627, Outlook. 

LADY, experienced, wishes to travel to 
England as companion in return for ex- 
penses. References. 3,629, Outlook. 

SUMMER position by cultured young wo- 
man who has traveled and had both business 
and social experience; can operate type- 
writer and drive car. 3,634, Outlook. 

COLLEGE gir] wishes position as compan- 
ion to lady or as companion-tutor to young 
girl during summer. Very fond of outdoor 
sports. Protestant. 3,639, Outlook. 

REFINED young wornan will care for chil- 
dren or adults in return for expenses to Eu- 
rope. German speaking. Best references. 
3,641, Outlook. 

_LADY, twenty-six, would like to hear from 
single women thirty to thirty-five, with view 
of companionship. Elsie May, 17 Maplewood 
Ave., Portsmouth, N. H. 
| COLLEGE girl wishes to be“occupied this 
summer either as companion to children or 
to older Facey or in any position of trust. 
HIGHLY recommended, REFERENCES ex- 
changed. 3,644, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN will take entire charge 
of child (normal, of good parentage) in health- 
giving Colorado Springs (or elsewhere). Will 
seek to make child happy, to develop men- 
tally and morally. Will arrange living con- 
ditions consistent with emolument. 3,660, 
Outlook. 








THE NEW RED STAR LINER BELGENLAND 


THE GROWING 


Hf ese latest addition to the ever-grow- 
ing list of transatlantic palaces is 
the new Red Star liner Belgenland, 
which arrived in New York on her 
maiden voyage on April 14. This beauti- 
ful vessel, though only half the size of 
the Majestic or Leviathan, is particularly 
noteworthy for the beauty and luxury of 
its appointments. 

One decided novelty is a screen of 
crystal-clear glass separating the first- 
class dining saloon from a large recep- 
tion hall or ballroom. Through this 
sereen a vista about 200 feet long is ob- 
tained. In the construction of this 
screen it was necessary to find a kind 
of glass that would stand a severe fire 
test. The materials employed were 
finally subjected to a test of two hours 
under fierce flames before receiving the 
approval of the fire underwriters. 

The Belgenland has an unusually large 
number of first-class cabins with private 
sitting-rooms and private baths attached. 
The beds are of special design, con- 
structed of mahogany and oak. These 
beds were given their final polish at 
Antwerp by Flemish workmen, who have 
a knack of imparting a wonderful luster 
to polished wood. 

Another feature, which will appeal to 
mothers, is a nursery, equipped for the 
comfort of children of all ages and in 
charge of an experienced nurse. Toward 
bedtime comes .the story-telling hour, 
when the matron will read bedtime tales 


ATLANTIC FLEET 


for the girls and a well-seasoned salt 
will spin seafaring yarns for the boys. 
In the meantime father and mother may 
enjoy their game of shuffleboard on the 
upper deck or snatch a rubber of bridge 
in the card-room. 

It is interesting to know that on sail- 
ing from: Antwerp on her maidens voyage 
the Belgenland was blessed by Cardinal 
Mercier and consecrated to the creation 
of closer ties between America and 
Belgium. 

The Belgenland, though the eighth 
largest ocean liner, is by far the largest 
Ship that has ever entered the seaport 
of Antwerp. This port is forty-eight 
miles up the River Scheldt, and the 
navigation of this narrow river by such 
a huge vessel calls for the most expert 
handling. Her first arrival at Antwerp 
direct from the shipyard at Belfast was 
the occasion of a great ovation by the 
people of Belgium. Fathers, mothers; 
and children lined the shores of the 
Scheldt for miles to witness the arrival 
of the largest ship that has ever passed 
up this historic stream. -And undoubt- 
edly this stately ship moving steadfastly 
up the river had a special significance in 
the eyes of the Belgians. For the Bel- 
genland represents the strengthening of 
commercial ties between Belgium and 
America—two countries that have 
learned to love and respect each other 
through the tribulations and sorrows of 
the World War. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


FRENCH teacher, young lady, as com- 
panion to family going abroad. Highest 
references. 3,651, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


BRYN Mawr graduate, 26, teacher, experi- 
enced European traveler, wishes position for 
summer. 3,593, Outlook. 

TEACHER, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as_tutor-companion-governess. Hxperi- 
enced. References. Free June 19. Will travel 
for expenses only. 3,603, Outlook. 

TEACHER, kindergar‘en, wishes position 
as companion or governess for summer. 3,621, 
Outlook. 

GOVERNESS. English woman, Protestant, 
educated, capable, experienced, desires po- 
sition, children 4-9. Excellent references. 
3,628, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS to young children or _com- 
panion to growing girls and boys. Young 
lady, college student, available June 15 to 
October 1. 3,624, Outlook. 

YOUNG French girl, 24, university gradu- 
ate, desires position as tutor, companion, or 
governess. French, Spanish, music. 2 years’ 
experience teaching. Can prepare for college 
entrance examinations. References ex- 
changed. 3,647, Outlook. 

TEACHER, 27, experienced, desires posi- 
tion in family a) summer months. Tutor, 
nurse, companion. References. 3,662,Outlook. 

‘YOUNG university instructor, educated at 
Williams and best universities of pountiye 
wishes position for suinmer as tutor in math- 
ematics. 3,659, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 


EXPERIENCED French teacher would 
like position for summer months as tutor to 
children or companion to lady. No objection 
to country or travel. New-York and Cleve- 
land references. 3,653, Outlook. 


TUTOR-governess, companion. French 
Swiss diplomée. Languages, music, school 
studies. European travels; Highest refer- 
ences. 3,649, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN young girl with teaching ex- 
perience desi es position as companion, gov- 
erness, or tutor (of small children). ood 
references. 3,645, Outlook. 

WIDOW of French officer wishes position 
as governess. ‘French, music ; willing to help 
with mending. References exchanged. 3,646, 
Outlook. 

NURSERY governess. Refined, educated 
young American. 3,656, Outlook. 

HOLYOKE graduate, refined, adaptable, 
will travel during summer as tutor or com- 
panion. 3,658, Outlook. 

MICHIGAN student, specializing in Eng- 
lish and mathematics, desires position as 
tutor after June 15. Highest recommenda- 
tions. 3,663, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman. New York shopper, will 
shop for you, services free. No samples. 
References. 309 West 99th St. 

HOME sthool for a few talented children 
summer months. Berkshire foothills. 3,309, 
Outlook, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring Gai in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the bY Pear Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

W ANTED— Woman physician will take into 
her beautiful*’modern country home and care 
for mentally defective young woman; refer- 
ences exchanged. 3,536, Outlook. 


“SUMMER, Adirondack Lodge. College- 
hospital woman will mother little girls. 
3,583, Outlook. © 

EXCELLENT, wholesome board, education 
to children over four. Circulars. Atlantic 
City, Post.Office Box 1,233. 


EDUCATED woman of good family will 
take into her home four girls between 10 and 
18 years of age, supervising education and 
social life as a mother would do. References 
essential. Box 3,654, Outlook. 


AUTOMOBILES 


AUTOMOBILE owners, garagemen, me- 
chanics, send today for free copy America’s 
most popular motor magazine. Contains help- 
ful articles on overhauling, repairing, ignition, 
carbureters, batteries, etc. Automobile 
Digest, 527 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati. 








BY THE WAY 


N an interesting booklet called “Park 

Street, New and Old,” Messrs. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company announce their 
removal on the first of May from No. 4 
Park Street; Boston, to No. 2 of the 
same historic street. Early next year 
they will be joined in their new build- 
ing by the Old Corner Book Store. Thus 
will be reunited in location, though 
separate as organizations, two enter- 
prises whose predecessors from 1828 to 
1865 occupied together the _ historic 
building at the corner of School and 
Washington Streets. 





Perhaps no other street in America 
has within a short compass more inter- 
esting historical and literary associa- 
tions than Park Street, as noted in the 
booklet above mentioned. No. 1 was the 
site of the old mansion of the Wiggles- 
worths, “leaders alike in Puritan theol- 
ogy and the Calcutta trade;” in No. 2 
“the Christian Science faith had its in- 
ception;” No. 4 and No. 5 were the 
homes respectively of Josiah Quincy the 
younger and the elder. Then comes the 
Union Club, founded in 1863; then the 
home of George Ticknor, historian of 
Spanish literature. With Boston Com- 
mon on one side of these mansions, at 
the other is the Old Granary Burying 
Ground, where lie the bones of the par- 


_ ents of Benjamin Franklin, John Han- 


cock and Samuel Adams, Elizabeth 
Vergoose, the author of the rhymes that 
bear the latter part of her name, and 


ther publisher, Thomas Fleet. To Park 


Street, to see their publishers, have 
come many of the foremost authors of 
America—including “a trio of studious 
young men interested alike in history 
and politics—Henry Cabot Lodge, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson.” 





Some old Sussex folk, according to a 
correspondent of the London “Country 
Life,” still believe in the efficacy of a 
charm to drive away the ague. This 
charm must be written on a _ three- 
cornered piece of paper and must be 
worn around the neck until it drops off. 
It runs as follows: 

Ague, ague, I thee defy, 
Three days shiver, 

Three days shake, 

Make me well for Jesus’ sake! 


“The old inhabitants,” the writer con- 
tinues, “call ague medicine ‘charm 
stuff,’ as distinguished carefully from 
what they call ‘physical medicine.’ That 
means medicine out of a bottle, but is 
quite distinct from ‘doctors’ stuff,’ which 
means a tonic.” 


. 





“Mr. Mongeillo, assisted by Captain 
Edward J. Sweeney, of the Radnor 
township police force, made his guests 
welcome in true Italian style, and about 
eight o’clock all sat down to an elabo- 
rate dinner, which included spaghetti a 
la Italienne, roast turkey, chicken, sweet- 
breads, with all the trimmings thereof.” 

This quotation from the Wayne (Pa.) 
“Times” will be seen to have real sig- 
nificance when it appears that the din- 
ner was given in celebration of the 
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Get the Facts 
about Travel Cos 


ROR formulating your summer va- 
cation plans investigate the cost of 
crossing to Europe on one of our 14 delight- 
ful cabin steamers. On these cabin ships 
you obtain the best accommodations at 
extremely moderate rates, with excellent 
service and all the delights of a sea voyage. 


These ships, with our famous de luxe liners 
—Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, Lapland, 
and the world’s largest ship Majestic—offer 
five sailings a week to England via South- 
ampton, Liverpool and Plymouth; three to 
France via Cherbourg; and one each to 
Ireland, Belgium and Germany. 


Here is complete ocean service at your price. 


Whatever your requirements, we can meet them. 
Call or inquire for details. 


WHITE STAR LINEZY 


AMERICAN LINE > _/ J RED STAR LINE 


-ENTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE. COMPANY 


[No. 1 Broadway, New York 
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For Happy Days by the Sea 
HOSPITABLE, HOMELIKE 


ATLANTIC CITY 


For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
health-giving days by the sea. 


American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT 


819 





Delightful 
Cabin Steamers 


NEW YORK to BREMEN 
via Cherbourg —Southampton 
Pittsburgh Canopic 


NEW YORKtoHAMBURG 
via Plyeegeeth—Cherbourg 
Kroonlanad Finland 


Manchuria Mongolia 


NEW YORKto ANTWERP 
via Plymouth—Cherbourg 
St. Paul Zeeland 


BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 
Winifredian Cretic 


PHILA. to LIVERPOOL 
via Cobh (Queenstown) 
Haverford 


MONTREAL to LIVERP’L 
Doric Canada Regina 
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Power, Stability, 


Comfort, Luxury— 
no vessels of a similar type or size 
assure these qualities in a higher 
degree than the new 


20,000 ton Cunarders 


SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA 
FRANCONIA, and the Anchor Liners, 
CAMERONIA and TUSCANIA. 


These steamers—running in conjunc- 
tion with the renowned CARONIA 
and CARMANIA— offer unexcelled 
travel-opportunities. 


The FIRST, SECOND and THIRD 
CLASS system prevailson these ships, 
conserving individuality, befitting soci- 
al customs, refinement and dignity. 


Also Cabin Steamers at Lower Fares 


TheWorld’s Fastest Passenger Service 


AQUITANIA 
MAURETANIA 
BERENGARIA 


Regular services to 

ee) ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
Ay SCOTLAND, and _ the 
Continent of EUROPE. 







Information and litera- 
ture on request. 


CUNARD 


’and ANCHOR 


STEAM SHIP LINES 


L 25 Broadway, NewYork 
or Branches and Agencies 
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Necessary in every closed car 


THE OUTLOOK 





It happened! 


Down the road his beautiful 
closed car is on fire. 


He may get back in time with 
Pyrene to save the car from 
complete destruction. 


Used when the fire started, 
Pyrene would have put it out 
instantly. 

Every time you go out in 
your own car you face the 
danger of fire. 


Is it worth the risk to go 
unprotected when the small . 
price of Pyrene will give pro- 
tection against property loss 
and personal injury? 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 














BY THE WAY—(Continued) 
granting to Mr. Mongeillo of his citizen- 
ship papers. The pride and joy of this 
humble worker of Italian birth on be- 
coming a citizen of “this great and 
glorious Republic’ were such that he 
felt he must give an elaborate banquet 
in celebration of the event. Twenty-five 
of the most prominent citizens of Dela- 
ware County were present as Mr. Mon- 
geillo’s guests, and the Wayne “Times” 
gave a column’s space to the report of 
the celebration and the speeches accom- 
panying it. 





“Ambassador Herrick,” said a _ re- 
turned tourist, as reported in the “Argo- 
naut,” “told me in Paris that a good 
deal of .the so-called extortion we tour- 
ists complain about is due to misunder- 
standings. He instanced the case of a 
tourist in Brussels who got on a tramcar 
to make the whole journey around the 
exterior boulevards. When the conduc- 
tor asked him where he wanted to go, 
he said: ‘Tout la journee.’ He thought 
this meant, ‘The whole journey,’ but it 
really meant, ‘All day long.’ And so the 
conductor, putting him down as an ec- 
centric, gave him fifteen tickets and 
charged him: fifteen frances. Fifteen 
francs! What extortion! The tourist 
from that day could not knock Europe 
and European grafters hard enough.” 





One of the most interesting announce- 
ments at the recent Travel Show in New 
York City was that tourists to Czecho- 
slovakia may go to its capital, the an- 
cient and picturesque city of Prague, by 
airplane from Paris in seven hours, 
starting at 9 A.M. and arriving at 4 P.M. 
This service is now a daily one, though 
it was interrupted for a while by the 
disturbances in the Ruhr. Tourists can 
also go to Prague by airship from Paris, 
the service being subsidized by the Gov- 
ernments of: France, Czechoslovakia, and 
Rumania. Fares are 600 frances (about 
$42) by airplane and 750 frances (about 
$52) by airship. The service will be ex- 
tended to Belgrade soon and to Constan- 
tinople when conditions permit. A ser- 
vice between London and Prague will 
also be started im a short time, it is ° 
annonnced. . 


In an English weekly’s “Question 
Box” a reader asks, “How do you pro- 
nounce Battling Siki?” : The answer: 
“Most people call it Seekee, but a school- 
teacher tells us that one of her pupils, 
asked about Psyche, wrote: “Psyche 
was a black boxer who fought Carpen- 
tier.” 








To Summer Hotel Proprietors 


Spring days bring summer vacation plans. 
Outlook readers will be influenced by your an- 
nouncement in the Annual Out-of-Doors Number, 
issue of May 23d. 

This special issue will contain entertaining 
articles and pictures on vacation subjects and 
the announcements of the leading summer 
hotels. We recommend the use of adequate 
space in this issue. 

Resort advertising will also be concentrated 
in the second and fourth issues of May and 
June. 

Special hotel rate, 60 cents a line. Last form 
closes eleven days in advance of date of issue. 


Travel Department 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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HENRY FORD’S IDEAL: PEOPLE BEFORE PROFITS 
‘2 AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW BY 
| WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


PRICE: FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































How it feels to be the 
leader of the tire business 


SR GERE was a time when the bigger a busi- 
ness grew the more “uppish” it got. 

These days are over—praise be! 

The makers of Royal Cords are the leaders 
of the industry, but they don’t feel it any loss 
of dignity to reach out for new friends. 

And they take the very simple way of just 
asking you to try one Royal Cord. All the 
U. S. Royal Cord policies are simple. 

For instance, Royal Cords have never 
talked about exceptional mileages. There 
are hundreds of testimonial letters in the 
files but they might sound extravagant 
and misleading to people and that is not 


Yet the makers of Royal Cords believe that 
Royals deliver the greatest average mileage of 
any tire that was ever made. This seems to be 
proven by the confidence car owners have in 
these tires. 

Royal Cords have never been sold at “big discounts” 
or featured in “ sales’. People can’t tell what a tire is 
actually worth if it sells for all kinds of prices in different 
sections of the country. 

The support Royal Cords are getting today 
from so many new users is the outcome of people 
feeling confidence and trusting the Royal Cord 
makers. 


When you put Royal Cords on your car you 
are going to be satisfied. You will see what a 
good, clean money’s worth they are. 





a good thing, 


Trade Mark 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 


1} ©1923 United States Tire Co., New York City 
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- Science Finds True Cause 


, Of Tired, Achi 


Recent Scientific Investigations Have 
Brought Out the Startling Fact That 
99 out of 100 Foot Troubles Are 
Due To Sagging Arches. A Remark- 
able New Invention Not Only Gives 
Immediate Relief from Pain, But 
Strengthens and Heals with Every Step 


*“JNHOUSANDS of men and women who 
: once suffered tortures with tired, 
- aching, burning, tender feet—many 
10 also had peculiar cramps and aches in 
e legs and thighs, and shooting pains 
yj cough the knees and hips—are now walk- 
ie g about pain-free and care-free, as 
ough on cushions of air, and feel as if 
ey were once more back in the paradise 
their childhood days, barefoot on the 
ft, cooling grass. 


These folks are simply making use of a 

emarkable new invention based on the 
test scientific studies of the natural ac- 
on of the foot. 


These studies -have brought out the 

tartling fact that 99 out of 100 foot and 

23g pains are due to a sagging of the foot 

rehes. Even the slightest drop, while the 

reh may still remain high, causes painful 

train on numerous muscles, not only in 
\, ae foot itself, but also in leg and thigh. 
“‘urthermore, by squeezing the bone edges 
gether, it pinches and inflames many tiny 
‘erves in the various joints. And by allow- 
ig the foot to spread, it brings corns, 
unions, and calluses. 


, And now at last science has come for- 
‘rard with a practical method for ending 
‘\ll these troubles in a natural way—with- 
\’ ut the use of any heavy, rigid, uncom- 
\ table metal supports and without any 
\ 


None 


‘pensive, specially-built shoes. The won- 
‘ful part is that the new method brings 
\ vmediate relief. The pains go at once, 
1d gradually but surely the feet regain 
eir old-time health, strength, and freedom 













How New Invention Ends Foot Troubles 
The arches may of course be 


rigidly 
propped by metal supports or _ special 
shoes—although these are usually heavy, 
uncomfortable or unfashionable-appearing 
and expensive. But such supports are 
really mere crutches, and do not get at the 
source of the trouble. In fact they are in- 
jurious. Being immovable, they still fur- 
ther weaken the foot and leg muscles 
through lack of use. 


At last a new support has been perfected 
which goes to the muscular source of the 
trouble, 


om blemishes. 


Facts About Your Feet 


The widespread effects of 
=9-called arch trouble are 
-asy to understand when 
ou realize the true struc- 

ire of the foot. The foot 

+ not really an arch but a 

ispension bridge. te is 
eld together by the mus- 

‘es and tendons of the foot 
self, and held up by nu- 

‘erous tendons coming 

vn from the muscles of 

- leg. When the foot is 

yerfect condition, every 

\the weight comes down 

‘rch gives slightly, tak- 

‘up the shock like a 

gon spring. Then the 

| ones are at once pulled 

‘.ack by the muscles of the 
jeg and foot. 


When through any cause 
‘the supporting muscles and 
| tendons are weakened, 
strained and stretched, the 
pridge begins to sag perma- 
‘nently, the bones’ drop 
‘downward, and the _ foot 
spreads both in length and 
| seadth. Then begins a 
‘arm of devilish tortures, 
sf: only in the foot, but 
| > in leg, knee and hip. 





RESULTS 


; “Happy” Feet Now 
‘My feet used to tire and pain 
me almost all the time.Myarches 
were weak and were constant] 
aching. I tried hard metal abel 
supports and got no relief what- 
ever. Finally tried your new de- 
vice of Russian Sponge Rubber 
and not only do my feet now 
feel ‘happy’ all the time, but 
my arches seem to be getting 
stronger. I am twice as active as 
I ever was and my feet never 
tire any more.” C. 7. Gray. 


Wonderful Discovery 
“I wish to congratulate youupon 
your wonderful discovery. I pur- 
chased a aed last month from 


you, and have been greatly re- 
lieved and well pleased. Your 
remedy is best yet discovered. I 
also notice it does away with ball 
of foot callousing.” &. £. Cleary. 


Ended His Pain 


*T find them better than any 
I ever wore. I never have a pain 
when I have them on. I have 
tried others for 22 years and 
have paid good prices for them, 
but never were they as success- 
fulas yoursare.” Otto Genfer. 


Wants Another Pair 


* They suited splendidly. Please 
send me another pair to above 
address as soon as you can. My 
brother likes them very much. 
I have told several people what 
really good things they are for 
the feet.” R. T. Davis. 





and makes for permanent cure. 


It consists of a wonder- 
fully soft yet springy pad of 
specially compounded Rus- 
sian sponge rubber, care- 
fully formed to the natural 
foot, over which a highly 
flexible leather insole is ce- 
mented. It is almost as 
light as a feather, and takes 
up little room in your shoes. 
Yet with gentle, even press- 
ure at all points it at once 
works all the little displaced 
bones back into position. 
This instantly releases the 
strain on the _ supporting 
muscles, relieving aches, and 
also takes the pressure off 
the pinched nerves, banish- 
ing soreness and burning. 


But best of all, as the 
soft, cushiony rubber yields 


to your weight, it repro- 
duces exactly the natural 
spring of your arch. This 


exercises the muscles in a 
natural way—as none of 
the older methods exercises 
them—and soon brings back 
their old-time vigor and 
tone. 


Besides, by shortening 
and narrowing your foot, 
the new support at once re- 
lieves the pressure on corns 
and bunions. 


Feet 





The result is a heavenly relief from every 
sort of foot discomfort. The actual pains 
go at once, and day by day you approach 
nearer and nearer to complete cure. 

But don’t take our word for it. Prove it 
for yourself at OUR risk. 


Send No Money 


For a limited time we are making an amazing 
Introductory Offer by which you can‘ try these 
wonderful new supports at OUR expense. More- 
over if you decide to keep them they will not cost 
you $15 nor $10 nor even $5, for the offer includes 
a special low price. 

Simply mail the coupon, 


without a penny in 
advance. 


If you are not sure of the size of your 
shoes, stand on a piece of plain paper and trace 
around your stockinged foot with a soft pencil. 
Be sure to hold the pencil upright. 

When the supports arrive deposit with the post- 
man only $1.95 plus the few cents postage, in full 
payment. Then wear the supports for 5 days. If 
for any reason you are not perfectly delighted, 
return them to us_and your money will be in- 
stantly refunded. But if you keep them—as we 
feel sure you will—there will be no further pay- 
ments to make. 

Don’t hesitate to order by mail. We are fitting 
hundreds of people every day in this way. Give 
yourself solid foot comfort again. Mail the 
coupon TODAY to Thompson-Barlow Co., Dept. 45, 
43 West 16th Street, New York. 


THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc. 
Dept. 45, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York 


Send me, at your risk, the proper pair 

os of your New Russian Sponge Rubber 
Tf not sure of Arch Supports. I will pay the postman 
shoe size, stand only $1.95, plus th (ew cents postage, 
on piece of paper in full payment. It is fully understood, 
and trace puree however, that if I am not delighted 
oe foe ancl after 5 days’ trial, I may return them 
; and you agree to refund my money 


upright. Enclose ) ‘ 
this with coupon. without question. 
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WE FOLLOWED 
MR. HARLAN’S COPY! 


N the fourth verse of the “Forgotten 

Hymn of Mrs. Browning’s,” which 
was published in your issue: of March 
14, the word “besprent,” a poetical and 
archaic word, meaning ‘“besprinkled” 
was misprinted “be-spent,” which of 
course means nothing. The correct 
form of that verse is as follows: 


Hast Thou no tears, like those besprent 
Upon Thy Zion’s ancient part? 
No moving looks, like those which sent 
Their softness through a  traitor’s 
heart ? 
RIcHARD D. HARLAN. 


ADMIRAL SIMS DEFENDS 
AIRPLANES 


EFERRING to the editorial “Ice Jams 
R and Battleships,” in your issue of 
March 28, which issue I happened to 
pick up on a recent trip to the Pacific 
coast, permit me to invite your atten- 
tion to the extraordinary comparison 
made therein between the attack upon 
the upper surface of an ice jam by air- 
planes operating in fog and a forty-five- 
mile wind and the attack on the under- 
neath body of a battleship by planes 
operating under normal conditions. 

In the first place, the attack on the 
jam was most unscientific. Little effect 
could be expected from a bomb explod- 
ing on the surface of the piled-up ice 
and liberating its energy in the line of 
least resistance—that is, up into the air. 
Had a hole been cut in the ice and the 
bomb lowered to the bottom of the river 
and set off by an electric primer, the 
explosion, taking necessarily the up- 
ward line of least resistance, would 
have had a vastly greater effect—an 
effect made familiar by the depth 
charges and mines used during the war, 
and by the bombs that sunk the German 
dreadnought Ostfriesland during the 
bombing airplane attack on that vessel 
off our coast. 

The two bombs dropped by the planes 
that sunk the vessel were not intended 
to hit her, but to land on the water not 
far from her hull, sink to a certain 
depth, and blow in her sides by the ex- 
plosion that was necessarily upwards. 
They were so dropped and so acted. 

The hull of a battleship, or any steel 
ship, while strong structurally, in the 
sense that a steel bridge is strong, is 
very weak: locally, except in the wake of 
the narrow armor belt—much weaker, 
for example, than a wooden ship—and 
offers very slight resistance to the 
depth-charge effect of a bomb. Just how 
great this effect is may be judged from 
the fact that experiments have shown 
that the ordinary depth charge used 
during the war and containing but three 
hundred pounds of T. N. T. exerts a 


$22 


THE MAIL BAG 


pressure of over 1,200 pounds at a dis- 
tance of 300 feet. The bombs used 
against the Ostfriesland weighed 2,000 
pounds and contained 1,000 pounds of 
T. N. T. These are relatively small 
bombs—small compared with those of 
4,200 pounds since experimented with, 
and the bombs that can be carried by 
recent planes having a capacity of 
10,800 pounds of bombs. 

From the above I think you will rec- 
ognize that the comparison made in 
your editorial was really an absurd one. 

WILLIAM S. SIMS, 
Rear-Admiral, U.S. Navy. 
Newport, Rhode Island. 


[If Admiral Sims has found a way of 
guaranteeing the existence of normal 
conditions at sea, we shall have to admit 
the correctness of his views.—THE Eptr- 
TORS. | 


AVIATORS DEFEND 
BATTLESHIPS 


BB the March 28 issue of The Outlook 
appeared an editorial “Ice Jams and 
Battleships.” Your editorial writer has 
covered the situation with respect to 
aeronautics and its usefulness to a point 
where his conclusions are well taken. 
Your editorial indicates, among other 
things, that the very fundamentals of 
battleships and naval aviation are well 
understood in The Outlook office. 

It is gratifying to find such an article 
in a magazine as authoritative as The 
Outlook. 

Please accept our sincere thanks for 
your carefulness in dealing with this 
subject. C. A. TINKER, ; 

Director of Information, 
National Aeronautic Association: 
Washington, D. C. : 


A WEIGHTY MISPRINT 


lf your excellent article on Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil in The Outlook for April 18, 
you refer to Macaulay’s famous essay on 
Nares’s “Memoirs of Burleigh” and 
quote accurately the former as stating 
that the ponderous work weighs sixty 
pounds. Possibly a small point in that 
connection may be of interest to you. 
Some twelve years ago I happened to be 
discussing the essay in question with 
Dr. Arthur L. Smith, the Master of 
Balliol, and Professor Roger B. Merri- 
man, of Harvard. Out of curiosity, we 
weighed one of the three volumes in the 
Harvard Library, and it tipped the 
scales at about five pounds. Unless 
Macaulay ventured a very random 
guess, or designed a Gargantuan joke, 
it is most likely that the sixty is a mis- 
print for sixteen, which escaped his 
attention. 

Lest I should seem to be lacking in 
a sense of humor, let me state that 


Macaulay gives the total number of 
pages and other data with substantial 
accuracy. ARTHUR LYON CROSS. 


Department of History, 
University of Michigan. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


POOR MR. CONRAD! 


F Mr. Conrad does not like American 
| institutions and American guaran- 
ties of liberty, there are no laws pre- 
venting him going back to his native 
Poland. We do not believe in exploiting 
men and writings attacking or question- 
ing American institutions, whether from 
a “great literary genius” or from a 
common Red. They all tend the same 
way. America has been the salvation of 
the race from slavery, and we do not 
care to read anybody’s writings who in 
any way attack it or its institutions, no 
matter how great their genius. Mr. 
Conrad could probably be of service to 
Poland just now if he were a patriot 
instead of a “grabber of American dol- 
lars.” No, thank you, we do not care 
for Mr. Conrad and his ilk. Please ex- 
cuse us. W. B. WILLIAMS. 

Brinkley, Arkansas. 

ti 


CONRAD FOREVER! 


HAVE enjoyed exceedingly your arti 
cle on Conrad, and still more the 
colossal blunder you made and which 


you are now unable to correct when you ~ 


so fittingly laid bare his views on the 
personal freedom of the individual. 

Had you made an effort to show the 
principle which so large a number of 
our self-respecting, responsible, meor- 
ally sensitive people refuse to surrender, 
you couldn’t have shown it clearer than 
when you print Conrad’s words and 
attitude. 

Let me thank you for placing before 
the world so truthful and vital an atti- 
tude in this twentieth century age of 
intolerance. 

What more humiliating than for an 
American to lose by ruthless tinkering 
of the Constitution the ideal we were 
born and educated in, when he realizes 
he can only regain it under the Union 
Jack. BE. O. Damon. 

Flat Rock, North Carolina. 


[These two letters are called forth by 
the fact that in our issue of April 18 
we published an article on Conrad in 
which the celebrated novelist was 
quoted as being irreconcilably opposed 
to prohibition. One of our correspond- 
ents is violently opposed to Mr. Con- 
rad’s position; the other strongly in his 
favor. They both seem to think that 
The Outlook is gravely at fault—a 
striking example of the fact that editors 
generally get hit from both sides, no mat- 
ter what they publish.—Tue Eprrors.] 


WHITING -ADAMS 


| 
| BRUSHES 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
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Swampscott. 
Massachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 





E. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Grazow, President 


Twenty-one years under the same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe 
of New England 
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The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
OPENS JUNE 23 


American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that makes you play 
18-Hole Course 
Superior A-la-Carte Grill. Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing. New Swimming 
Pool Adjoining 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
N. Y. Office: Town & Country 
8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDonnédil & Co., Brokers 
On ‘The New Jersey Tour.” 
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Beautifil TILES 


In the best sense, there is no bath- 
room but the T1Lep bathroom. 


Because of utility and lasting attractive- 
ness, Tiles are accepted as the proper thing. 


The Tiled bathroom Looks its cleanliness. 
No upkeep—no outlay for refinishing or 
resurfacing. First cost is the last. Count- 
less cleanings do not damage. 


Tiles afford unlimited freedom of design, 
patterns, color combination. Each instal- 
Jation as distinctive as desired. 


Consult your architect and dealer about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
355 7th Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


Transportation— 


Not only railroad and shipping men are inter- 
ested in this subject — other business men 
regularly read the transportation articles by 
experts in The NATION’S BUSINESS, practi- 
cal monthly magazine published for executives 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. Sample, 
25c_ at, newsstands or by_mail. Write for de- 
scription and for offer which saves you $1.50. 


2:NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C: ~ 
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prine Lake Beacu 
NEw JERSEY 


Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Opens June 23 

Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 

Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 


C. S. KROM, Manager. 


On “ The New Jersey Tour, 
A Road of Never-Ending Delight.” 
























































Southern California is the new 
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A Hundred New Surprises 


In This Summer Trip 


By A SCHOOL TEACHER 


de OW would you spend your 
summer this year if you were 
I?” friends ask me: for they 


know that I have traveled widely 
during my vacations. 


I reply—‘‘take one of those great 
trips to Southern California—if you 
think it’s warm in summer, you’re 
mistaken.”’ 


Records for forty-four years made 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau in a 
great central city in Southern Cali- 
fornia show average mean tempera- 
tures of 66 in June, 70 in July, 71 in 
August and 69in September. Surely 
that is cool. And summer is the 
rainless season too, so if you go to 
Southern California for only two 
weeks you can count on two good 
weeks with nothing to interfere with 
plans. 

You have not seen your own 
United States until you make this 
trip. I went from Chicago through 
the great West—the picturesque In- 
dian Country—to. Southern Califor- 
nia and from there back by way of 
San Francisco and the Northern 
Rockies, and that in itself is like a 
trip to Switzerland. 

But it is in the balmy sunshine of 
Southern California that you be- 
come entranced. 


The palm trees, the snow-capped 
mountains, the orange groves, the old 
missions, the desert, the ocean 


gateway to Hawaii 






beaches, the big hotels, the canyons, 
the enormous moving picture studios, 


-and the wonderful sidetrips by 


trolley or automobile amaze you. 
4,000 miles of paved motor roads— 
think of it—and such places as they 
take you to! It is unlike anything 
you’ve ever seen even abroad, and I 
have been to England, France, Swit- 
zerland and Italy. There are a hun- 
dred new surprises in this enchanted 
land. 


It’s worth while if you have only 
twoweeks. Change of scene—that’s 
the great value of a trip like this. 


I don’t care whether you are in- 
terested in education as I am or what 
your particular interest may be. If 
you want the summer vacation that 
will make a new man or woman of 
you, if you want your children to be 
better educated as to their great Uni- 
ted States, go to Southern California 
this summer. 


Going in summer saves money 
for there are special low round- 
trip fares on all transcontinental 
railroads, between May and 
October. 

Ask any railroad ticket agent or mail 
the coupon below. You’ll have the best 


time of your life and you’ll never regret .t, 
that I can promise you. 


You will find here fine hotels with rates, 
on the average, less than in most other 
sections, and in no other place will you find 
a wider range in accommodations. 


All Year Club 
of Southern California 
































They danced 


only one dance 


Sis was simply wonderful and 
he just Aad to meet her. 

At last he secured the dance 
upon which his entire evening 
had been centering itself. 

It proved both his first and last 
dance with her. 

Of course, he asked her again, 
but she pleaded she was very, 
very tired. Quite naturally he 
suspected some other reason. 

ae ae 


The insidious thing about hal- 
itosis (the medical name for un- 
pleasant breath) is that you, your- 
self, rarely know when you have 
it. And even your closest friends 
won’t tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated or- 
ganic disorder that requires pro- 
fessional advice. But usually— 
and fortunately—halitosis is only 
a local condition that yields to the 
regular use of Listerine as a 
mouth-wash and gargle. 


This halts food fermentation 
in the mouth and leaves the 
breath sweet, fresh and clean. So 
the systematic use of Listerine 
this way puts you on the safe and 
polite side. You know your breath 
is right. Fastidious people every- 
where are making it a regular part 
of their daily routine. 

Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. He sells lots of 
it. It has dozens of different uses 
as a safe antiseptic and has been 
trusted as such for half a cen- 
tury. Read the interesting booklet 
that comes with every bottle.— 


Lambert Pharmacal Company, 


oe a} - Za .-.22 2 ny é = 
: Saint Louis, U.S. A. 





AuL-YEAR CLuB oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. M-1905, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the 
summer and year aronnd -vacation: possibil- 
ities in Southern California. 


Name ictiadsnrainers Rigje.aic ole slncieninip as sie nieis's's 0.4 
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THE RISE OF CANADIAN 
FARMERS TO POLITICAL POWER 

HE rise of the farmer to political 
oh power has been one of the most re- 

markable features of recent Cana- 
dian history. Four out of the nine prov- 
inces have farmer Premiers and farmer 
Governments. At the last Dominion elec- 
tion sixty-four farmers were elected to 
the federal House of Commons out of a 
total membership of 235. 

The movement for recognition began 
with a meeting of eleven farmers at In- 
dian Head, Saskatchewan, in 1901. They 
organized to fight the elevator combine 
that charged farmers excessive dockage, 
short-weighted them, and depressed 
grain prices. Mr. W. R. Motherwell, 
who presided at that first meeting of 
farmers, is to-day Dominion Minister of 
Agriculture. The farmers formed the 
Territorial Grain Growers Association, 
composed of Saskatchewan farmers, and 
elected Mr. Motherwell President. The 
movement rallied thousands of enthusi- 
asts. Manitoba grain growers in 1903 
formed the Manitoba Grain Growers 
Association and joined forces with the 
Saskatchewan organization. 

The farmers realized they must learn 
all about grain marketing if they were 
to succeed in their fight. They organ- 
ized the Grain Growers Company in 
1906, bought a membership on the Win- 
nipeg Exchange, and opened an office in 
Winnipeg. They marketed only five per 
eent of the grain crop of western Can- 
ada in 1907. Last year they marketed 
thirty-three per cent. They began the 
fight for Government-owned country ele- 
vators in 1907, and won it in 1911, when, 
with the aid of the provincial Govern- 
ment, the Saskatchewan farmers let 
contracts for the construction of forty 
elevators. Now they own great terminal 
elevators on Lake Superior. The great 
organizations in which the Canadian 
farmers are now united are the United 
Grain Growers, an amalgamation of 
Manitoba and Alberta farmers; the 
United Grain Growers Company, Ltd.; 
the Saskatchewan Grain Growers; and 
the United Farmers of Ontario. They 
form the greatest co-operative associa- 
tion in the world, and their organization 
deals in every commodity essential to 
farm economy. 

The rise to political power has been 
recent. Ontario was the first province 
to return a farmer Government, electing 
Ernest Drury, head of the United Farm- 
ers of Ontario, as Premier in 1920. 
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Alberta followed in 1921 with a farmer 
Government headed -by Herbert Green- 
field, President of the United Farmers 
of Alberta. Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
fell in line with the other two in 1922, 
the former electing John Bracken as 
Premier and the latter Charles A. Dun- 
ning. 

William R. Motherwell, Dominion 
Minister of Agriculture, has been the 
leader in the farmers’ fight for recogni- 
tion. He stands behind the movement 
body and soul. He has been a farmer 
all his life. He homesteaded in Sas- 
katchewan in 1882. He used oxen on 
his farm the first ten years, and for more 
than five years did not own a binder. 
His original home was a log cabin, and 
it served the purpose for the first fifteen 
years. “One thing,” said Mr. Motherwell 
recently, “‘stands out significantly in the 
story of the movement that has given 
the farmer a new position in the politi- 
cal and economic life of the nation. 
That is the steadfast help given con- 
tinually by the Canadian Government. 
By just laws, direct financial aid, agri- 
cultural colleges, and campaigns of edu- 
cation the Government has helped the 
farmer to help himself.” 


NOT A PROMISING PROSPECT 
FOR AMERICAN FARMERS 

BLUE tinge pervades the agricultural 
fal aaa report given out by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was prepared by a committee 
made up of economists and statisticians, 


not from the Department itself, but from 
leading business, educational, and re- 
Search institutions. The purpose of it 
is to furnish a basis on which farmers 
may intelligently readjust their produc- 
tion programme. 

Foreign demand for American farm 
products will not be as heavy in 1923 as 
it was in 1922, says the report. The 
piling up of government debts on the 
Continent of Europe, the disorganized 
condition of exchange and currency, the 
uncertain situation of business, and in- 
dustrial stagnation in the Ruhr combine 
to indicate that Europe will not be able 
to buy as heavily in the United States 
as last year. Some favorable factors, 
however, are pointed out. The United 
States has been buying more liberally in 
South America, Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, enabling those countries to spend 
more money in Europe, a part of which, 
the Committee thinks, will come to the 
United States in exchange for food- 
stuffs. 

The Committee points out, however, 
that the only possibility of an important 
increase in purchasing power lies in the 
ability of Europe to expand its manufac- 
tured exports. This leads the Commit- 
tee to state that it is of vital interest 
to the United States to give all the aid 
it can to settlement of the reparations 
and other European problems. 

The picture of domestic demand is 
somewhat brighter than the other, but 
a large element of doubt is suggested. 
So long as the present prosperous condi- 
tion of business continues, with full em- 
ployment, domestic demand will be 
good. The Committee is not willing to 
predict, however, for a period longer 
than six to nine months in the future. 
A business slump at the end of that 
period, with a falling off in domestic de- 
mand, is intimated. 

Farm production in the United States, 
the Committee thinks, will certainly be 
as large as last year, probably somewhat 
larger. This opinion is based largely on 
a survey recently completed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of intended 
plantings throughout the country. Food 
production will increase also in a num- 
ber of European countries; and Ameri- 
can farm products, it is said, will cer- 
tainly meet with as severe competition 
as they did last year, when it was im- 
possible to sell them in Europe without 
great price reductions. 

The report is bluest in its forecast 
where it touches wheat. The large 
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exports of the past two years cannot be 
expected to continue. Eastern Europe 
is coming back as a wheat exporter .and 
the countries of western Europe are 
trying to put their wheat production on 
a pre-war basis. This, as the Committee 
sees it, makes inevitable a reduction of 
our wheat exports. It is strongly inti- 
mated that American farmers would do 
well to reduce their wheat acreage. 

The outlook for corn and hogs is pic- 
tured as hardly less gloomy. Decided 
depression of the price of hogs is looked 
for next fall and winter. A surplus of 
six million hogs and a quarter of a bill- 
ion pounds of stored pork products must 
tbe absorbed. ; 

Of all American crops, cotton appar- 
ently has the most favorable outlook. 
The carry-over on July 31 this year will 
be only 1,148,000 bales as compared with 
2,832,000 last year, 6,534,000 in 1921, and 
4,287,000 in 1920. World consumption of 
American cotton is increasing. An in- 
crease of twelve per cent in contem- 
plated plantings this year is, apparently, 
not regarded as alarming. 

The Committee believes that the 
United States is about to plant entirely 
too much tobacco. The planting survey 
indicates an acreage fifty-five per cent 
greater than the average for the five 
years before the war. War conditions, 
so far as they affected tobacco, are said 
to have ended, and the 1923 crop will 
face an inelastic demand. 

The first impression of the report is 
that it is too gloomy. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there were 
represented on the Committee such 
educational institutions as Harvard and 
Yale; such financial institutions as the 
National City Bank of New York; such 
research institutions as the National 
Bureau of Economic Research; such in- 
dustrial concerns as Armour & Co.; such 
producers’ organizations as the Ameri- 
ean Farm Bureau Federation; three 
branches of the Federal Government— 
the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Commerce, and the Federal 
Reserve Board. Not all of them are 
likely to have an undue quantity of in- 
digo in their eyes at the same time. 


THE SALE OF LIQUOR ON SHIPS 

HE decision of the United States Su- 
AP preme Court, handed down on April 
20, is an interpretation of the Volstead 
Law as it relates to the sale and carry- 
ing of alcoholic beverages on the high 
seas or in American ports. In part it 
upholds the decision of Judge Hand, of 
the Federal Court in New York, by 
affirming the right of Congress to regu- 
late under the Prohibition Act the use 
or carrying of liquor, whether by foreign 
or American ships, in American waters 
and American ports. On the other hand, 


torial sovereignty.” 
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it reverses the decision of Judge Hand 
which held that the act prohibited the 
serving of liquors on American vessels 
on the high seas. Put concretely, the 
Supreme Court holds that American ves- 
sels may under the act carry and serve 
liquor beyond the three-mile limit, but 
that neither American nor foreign ves- 
sels may bring or keep liquor within the 
three-mile limit whether it is sealed or 
not. The decision was read by Justice 
Van Devanter and was a majority opin- 
ion, with dissenting opinions by Justices 
Sutherland and McReynolds. 

The decision of the Court does not 
affect the perfect right of Congress to 
change the provisions regarding the use 
and carrying of liquor at sea, if it sees 
fit, by amendment to the Volstead Act. 
The questions involved are not those of 
the constitutionality of the Amendment, 
but of the meaning and legal effect of 
these provisions of the Volstead Act in- 
volved in this question. 

The decision defines broadly the mean- 
ing of the term “territory” in the act 
as “the regional areas—of land and ad- 
jacent waters—over which the United 
States claims and exercises dominion 
and control as a sovereign power.” In 
other words, as the Court says, the field 
of jurisdiction as regards territory coin- 
cides exactly with that of the Highteenth 
Amendment. The single exception is as 
regards the Panama Canal Zone, and 
that is because of a special clause in the 
act dealing with the transit of liquor on 
either foreign or domestic ships through 
the Panama Canal or on the Panama 
Railway. 

As to the contention that a merchant 
ship on the high seas is a part of the 
territory of the country whose flag she 
flies, the Supreme Court’s decision says 
that this is “a figure of speech, a meta- 
phor,” and so far as it is true, it par- 
takes more of “personal than of terri- 
As to the control 
of foreign ships in American ports or 
waters, the Supreme Court quotes the 
dictum of Chief Justice Marshall that 
“the jurisdiction of the nation within 
its own territory is necessary, exclusive, 
and absolute. It is susceptible of no 
limitation not imposed by itself.” Jus- 
tice Sutherland dissents from this posi- 
tion as to foreign vessels, but unless the 
present majority decision is at some 
later time reversed, which is quite im- 
probable, the definition and principles it 
propounds will hold good. 

Interest has been shown as to the 
effect of this decision upon the vessels 
controlled by the United States Shipping 
Board. It will be remembered that the 
selling of liquor on these Government- 
owned vessels was discontinued by the 
Chairman of the Shipping Board, Mr. 
Lasker, last October, on the direct order 


of President Harding. It would now 
legally become possible on the high seas, 
but Chairman Lasker intimates that no 
attempt will be made to exercise this 
privilege unless instructions from the 
President are issued. There is a pretty 
general feeling that, without regard to 
legal technicalities, there is a certain 
moral and social impropriety in officers 
of the Government carrying on in 
Government-owned ships a _ practice 
which by the Constitution and National 
legislation is forbidden everywhere in 
the territory of the United States. 

From the practical point of view, it is 
difficult to see how either foreign-owned 
or American-owned passenger ships can 
make any use of their legal privilege of 
selling liquor on the high seas. If they 
stock up with liquor in foreign ports, 
they must either sell it all before they 
reach our three-mile limit, or cast over- 
board what remains, or, as has been 
humorously suggested, “park” or “check” 
their surplus liquor in vessels waiting 
for that purpose just outside the three- 
mile limit. 


THE DOCTORS HAVE A “DRIVE” 


“INcE the war there have been so 

many concerted efforts to raise 
money for education and philanthropic 
organizations—efforts popularly known 
as “drives’”—that The Outlook had about 
decided to give its readers and their 
pocketbooks a rest. Colleges, churches, 


hospitals; societies of political reform; 


societies for the relief of starving for- 
eign children; societies for the enforce- 
ment of prohibition; societies for the 
abolition of prohibition; societies for the 
codification of law and simplification of 
criminal procedure; societies for rescu- 
ing the down-and-outers; societies for 
the preservation of parks and natural 
scenery; societies for the promotion of 
censorship; societies for the promotion 
of free speech and free printing; and 
other committees galore, have besought 
the public for contributions. So far as 
we recall, the doctors of New York, who 
as a body probably do more self-sacrific- 
ing and useful philanthropy than any 
other body of citizens, have asked for 
nothing until this spring. They have 
just concluded a “drive,” not to the gen- 
eral public, but among their own eol- 
leagues, in behalf of the New York 
Academy of Medicine. 

This institution deserves the appre- 
ciation and the support of the laity. It 
is seventy-six years old, and during that 
time has been maintained solely at the 
expense of its fellows or professional 
members. Its function is “the advance- 
ment of the science and art of medicine, 
the maintenance of a public medical 
library, and. the promotion of publie 
health.” It attracts to its general meet- 


“SHALL THE ELEPHANT...CARRY IT THUS?” 


(Troilus and Cressida, Act I, Scene 2) 





Orr in the Chicago Tribune 





Copyright, 1923, by the Chicago Tribune 
WHERE THE TRAIL LEADS 


From Edna G. H. Henry, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Dorman H. Smith in the Anderson (Indiana) Daily 
Bulletin (Nea Service) 


GOING NOWHERE FAST 


From Frank K. Baker, Anderson, Ind. 











Donahey ir the Cleveland Plain Dealer 


HAW. HAW! 

YA ONLY THOT 

YA FINISHED 1M 
DIDN'T 

wi VALE 


YOU CAN’T KEEP A GOOD MAN DOWN 


Darling in the New York Tribune 






WERE GOIN| 
TO TELL ON 0s 
YOU. SEE IF] MUSENT oF 
WE DONT J yiqan 0H | 


Copyright, 1923, New York Tribune, Inc. 


THEY CAN GO AND “TELL” IF THEY WANT TO; MA 
KNOWS IT ALREADY AND ISN’T WORRYING A BIT 


I'rom Estelle H. Provost, Ossining, N. Y. 
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ings eminent medical scientists from all 
over the world. It has just conducted a 
notable celebration in honor of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Pasteur, the Frenchman to whose scien- 
tific research and profound human sym- 
pathy the world owes the saving of hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives. 

The Academy of Medicine has a 
library of 260,000 volumes which is 
available to every one, layman or medi- 
cal practitioner. It houses not only the 
meetings of its own members, but 
affords a place of meeting for sixty-six 
different organizations, representing all 
phases of public health and scientific 
physiology and therapeutics. It is housed 
now on Forty-third Street, just off of 
Fifth Avenue, but its work, and espe- 
cially its library, has outgrown its pres- 
ent building. If it can immediately 
raise $255.000 to enable it to obtain a 
suitable site, the Carnegie Foundation 
has offered to erect a building for it of 
the most modern kind, to cost a million 
dollars. Its present library stacks can 
hold no more books, and its reading- 
rooms are already crowded. As these 
words are being written it is quite likely 
that the $250,000 has been raised. But 
if there are any grateful patients who 
read these lines, in any part of the 
world, who think that the capital city of 
the United States (we use the word 
“capital” in the European sense of the 
phrase) ought to have a center of medi- 
cal activity which will correspond to the 
Chamber of Commerce, or the Bar Asso- 
ciation, or the Engineering Building, or 
the Chemical Building, any subscrip- 
tions that they choose to make to this 
admirable purpose, even if they cannot 
write M.D. after their names, will doubt- 


less be gratefully received by the Com- 


mittee of Sixty. Of this Committee Dr. 
Royal Storrs Haynes is Chairman, and 
he may be addressed at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 17 West 43d 
Street, New York City. We are inclined 
to think that there are many laymen in 
this country who have themselves been 
helped by some devoted medical or 
surgical practitioner, or who have seen 
some beloved member of their families 
saved from suffering or death, who will 
be glad as a little testimony of their 
gratitude to help the doctors in their 
efforts to create, not a private club-house, 
but a real center for the discussion of 
the ever-present and _ ever-important 
questions of health and disease. 


FREE STATE OR REPUBLIC? 
HE more De Valera’s somewhat cryp- 
tic proclamation is read between 
the lines, the more it seems to be simply 
a case of saying the same thing in a 
different way. It is not a “truce,” as 
it has been called, for a truce is made 
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by both combatants; it is not a surren- 
der; it is a suspension of hostilities 
during which the Republican forces 
want to find out whether the Free State 
will forgive them and restore them to 
citizenship on their own terms. If news 
reports are true, the “Republican Army” 
is dwindling fast, and the only way to 
fan the flame of violence is to try to put 
the Free State into the position of ap- 
pearing undemocratic. 

This De Valera attempts to do by re- 
viving his old sophistry about a refer- 
endum vote. It is evident that what 
he means is that all Southern Irishmen 
shall say by vote whether they prefer 
to have Southern Ireland a Republic or 
a Dominion. But that is not, and has 
not been, the question. The only feasi- 
ble issue to-day is whether Irishmen 
prefer to have the liberty that Canada 
possesses or to be governed as before 
the Free State was established. This, 
the one possible question, has already 
been answered at the polls. Quite prob- 
ably a vote in favor of a Republic might 
be had if England were willing to agree 
to separation or secession; but that she 
will not now do. De Valera’s demand 
is really that the Free State should com- 
mit suicide and throw away all that has 
been gained in the way of representative 
government for Ireland. 

On the other hand, if the insurgents 
are willing to stop their cruel guerrilla 
fighting and become good citizens, the 
way ought to be made as easy as possi- 
ble for them so far as formal oaths of 
allegiance and penalties for past offenses 
are concerned. Peace and harmony are 
worth concessions. y 


FRIENDLY OVERTURES* 
TO MEXICO 


HE President has appointed two dele- 
gates to confer with representatives 
of Mexico in the hope that such a con- 
ference will result in finding a solution 
of past controversies and will propose a 
practical plan for restoring the ordinary 
diplomatic relations between the coun- 
tries. 

The difficulty has been partly be- 
cause of Mexico’s oversensitiveness as 
to diplomatic forms—she objected to our 
Government’s insistence that the pro- 
posed treaty should include a pledge 
that Mexico should not attempt to abro- 
gate concessions granted before the law 
of confiscation was passed, Mexico’s 
view being that her own Supreme Court 
must be the judge of what the law 
meant and how it applied. Not long ago 
Secretary Hughes said distinctly: “It is 
an essential condition of international 
intercourse that international obliga- 
tions shall be met and that, there shall 
be no resort to confiscation and repu- 
diation.” To make our position even 
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clearer, he added: “We are not insistent 
on the form of any particular assurance 
to American citizens against confisca- 
tion, but we desire in the light of the 
experience of recent years the substance 
of such protection.” 

Obregon and his best advisers are 
doubtless sincere in their assertion that 
they have no idea of making ex post 
facto confiscation of American conces- 
sions, but they balk at what they feel 
is the disgrace of a national promise not 
to be dishonest! 

The American delegates who will at- 
tend the meeting at Mexico City have 
executive and diplomatie experience and 
both are of the administrative rather 
than the political type. Mr. Charles B. 
Warren has been our Ambassador to 
Japan and has represented this country 
before the Hague Tribunal and else- 
where; Mr. John Barton Payne has been 
Secretary of the Interior, Director-Gen- 
eral of Railways, Chairman of the 
Shipping Board, and head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. They go to Mexico in a 
tolerant spirit and with the avowed pur- 
pose of reaching a reasonable mutual 
understanding. 

One of the indications of the gain of 
democratic ideas in Mexico is that the 
national budget just published was 
passed by the Mexican Congress, and not 
issued solely by executive order, as has 
been the case ever since Madero was 
assassinated. Moreover, it is notable 
for the stress laid on debt payment, on 
retrenchment in non-productive expendi- 
ture, and in liberal appropriations for 
public education—about fifteen per cent 
of the total expenditures. Obregon 
knows that in the primary education of 
the children is Mexico’s best hope for 
the future; school conditions are still 
pitifully inadequate, but are slowly im- 
proving, and now the Government is pro- - 
viding money for traveling teachers to 
improve the rural schools, for agricul- 
tural instruction, for sending Mexican 
boys to study out of the country, for for- 
eign teachers, and even for the break- 
fasts of school-children. 


GERMANY’S SELF-IMPOSED 
DILEMMA 
T has been frequently said that Ger- 
many has been forced by circum- 
stances into a vicious circle from which 
she can be rescued only by self-sacrifice 
on the part of the French and by inter- 
vention on the part of other nations. 
She cannot, it is argued, do anything to 
help herself because the demands upon 
her forced her to depreciate her own 
currency, drive her middle class into 
poverty, and paralyze every effort to 
produce the very wealth that is de- 
manded. 
Those who have been impressed by 
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this picture of German helplessness 
would do well to read in the ‘Saturday 
Evening Post” of April 28 the article en- 
titled “Why Germany Drowned Her 
Credit,” by Garet Garrett. 

Before the war it required four billion 
marks in currency to transact the busi- 
ness of Germany, Mr. Garrett quotes a 
well-known German as saying; but now, 
with two trillion marks in circulation, 
there is not enough money in Germany 
because the marks now in circulation 
are worth only two hundred million. 
Thus as money increases in Germany it 
has become less until it may be proved 
that there won’t be any money at all. 

“If you were the Government’s finan- 
cial genius,” Mr. Garrett asks, “with full 
power, what would you do?” 

“T should reason as follows,” the Ger- 
man replied: “I must do nothing that 
will tend to concentrate the evidence of 
Germany’s wealth in one place, as in a 
gold bank, or to make her economic 
achievement conspicuous.” 

In brief, the German confessed that 
inflation suited Germany’s purposes be- 
cause it concealed her assets. 

Germany financed her war by borrow- 
ing, not by taxation, with the expecta- 
tion that when she won the war she 
would make the vanquished pay her 
debts. Then the war was lost. She re- 
mained liable, not only to her. debtors, 
but to those whom she had attacked. 
Should the Germans tax themselves to 
make good? On the contrary, Germany 
proceeded to print more currency—that 
is, more evidences of indebtedness to sell 
to her own people and to sell in foreign 
markets. The result is that every 
debtor in Germany has been getting rich 
and every creditor has been on the way 
to ruin. “The way to get rich in Ger- 
many” is, as Mr. Garrett points out, “to 
go into debt as madly as _ possible.” 
That is precisely what the German in- 
dustrialists like Stinnes and Thyssen 
and others, Stinnes leading, have been 
doing. 

This whole process has been of great 
value to Germany in its policy of eva- 
sion. It has concealed the fact that the 
German people are not being taxed; for 
the taxpayer is the creditor, and as such 
has won, while the Government is the 
debtor, and as such has lost. The peo- 
ple, therefore, have remained solvent, 
except for the debtor class, while the 
Government has become bankrupt. 

This deflation conceals the fact that 
reparations have not been paid out of 
Germany’s own resources, but have been 
paid by the people of the United States, 
Holland, England, Scandinavia, South 
America, Japan, and wherever else peo- 
ple have bought the marks which have 
been exported by Germany. at Se. 

Inflation has also concealed the fact 
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that Germany has been able to pay by 
creating an illusion of ruin: German 
bankruptcy has not been a disaster; it 
has been a refuge. 
illusion that wealth has been destroyed, 
whereas it has simply been transferred 
from one class to another. It has taken 
wealth from the middle class and has 
transformed it into new industrial 
power. It has put German wealth and 
economic power into the hands of Ger- 
man industrial dynasts. 

So, while Germany has been pleading 
ruin she has been building up her in- 
dustry, erecting houses and industrial 
plants, and even building ships that are 
lying idle; for the natural process of all 
this has been to take wealth out of the 
hands of those who hold the symbols of 
it in the form of securities, and put it 
into the hands of those who can control 
industry. 

Now the seat of all this industrial 
power, which is building up profits that 
are turned back into industry to build 
more profits, is in the Ruhr. And 
France knows that. 

The German industrial dynasts have 
stripped and armed Germany for eco- 
nomic conquest and have accumulated 
resources in foreign countries beyond 
the reach of reparations—enough re- 
sources to finance a reparations settle- 
ment of fifty billion gold marks in an 
hour. 

But in doing this the dynasts have 
overlooked one thing. They hoped to 
default under the Treaty, and therefore 
to get a revision. Instead of that they 
have got the French into the Ruhr. 

As Mr. Garrett says in his article con- 
cerning these industrial dynasts of Ger- 
many: “In their own sphere of produc- 
tion and exchange they were sure and 
titanic. In the sphere of politics they 
were as men who look far and see not. 
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It is the fatality of Germans to wreck 
their plans on imponderable political 
facts.” 

This is the situation as The Outlook 
has repeatedly described it. It has been 
stated in Mr. Garrett’s article with re- 
markable lucidity. Weare glad that that 
article is having wide circulation, for it 
ought to clarify many minds that are 
now confused by German propaganda. 

There is no hope for the proper settle- 
ment of the economic situation in Eu- 
rope until Germany’s political plan and 
purpose can be changed to conform with 
the elementary principles of interna- 
tional honesty. 


KNUTE NELSON 
o better Americans have ever lived 
than some who have been born in 
foreign lands of foreign parents. It was 
of a foreign-born American that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt wrote, “If I were asked 
to name a fellow-man who came nearest 
to being the ideal American citizen, I 
should name Jacob Riis.” 

It is not birth that makes an Ameri- 
can, but loyalty in mind, in thought and 
word and deed to that which America 
stands for. 

Knute Nelson, who died on April 28, 
was one of those Americans who, born 
abroad, have not only been loyal to the 
United States, but have contributed 
greatly to America. It is not what a 
man professes, but what he does, that is 
to be counted in estimating his patriot- 
ism. Knute Nelson was a patriot not 
only by word but by deed. And he was 
all the more a patriot because he was 
independent in mind and conduct. He 
refused to be bound by party when, in 
his judgment, his party was wrong, and 
he was the better party man for that 
reason. He was fearless in what he said 
both in public and in private and fear- 
less in his political course. 

He came to this country when he was 
only six years old. In the first years in 
America he lived in Chicago. Later he 
with his widowed mother moved to Wis- 
consin, where he received his schooling. 
In the Civil War he served in various 
battles and was wounded. After the war 
he was admitted to the bar. Upon his 
marriage he moved to the State of Min- 
nesota, and there, at Alexandria, he kept 
his home until his death. 

His public life began with his election 
to the House of Representatives in 1883. 
Nine years later he was made Governor 
of Minnesota, and was re-elected, and in 
1895 he resigned as Governor to become 
United States Senator and was re-elected 
regularly every six years thereafter. 

At the time of his death at eighty 
years of age he was the oldest member 
of the Senate. To the end, however, he 
was vigorous and active. In manner he 
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Was simple, blunt, human. By his hon- 
esty and independence of any private 
consideration in his public life he grew 
in popularity. His career is an example 
of the fact that there is no political 
astuteness that can match itself against 
intelligent, honest, courageous, and able 
public service. 

During the war Senator Nelson was 
one of the most vigorous upholders of 
the cause to which America committed 
itself. So free was his public service 
from partisanship that, though he was a 
stanch Republican, he was re-elected in 
1918 with the support of both parties, 
having been heartily recommended for 
re-election by the then Democratic Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wilson. He did not swerve 
from his course in order to seek politi- 
cal support either within or without his 
own party, and one reason why his inde- 
pendence never’ ruffled or antagonized 
others was that he never took a position 
of independence in an attitude of su- 
periority or self-righteousness. 

Senator Knute Nelson’s career was 
one of the numerous examples of those 
who, coming to America, have not only 
been made by their adopted country, but 
have helped to make it. 


ARTHUR MEES 

HE name of Arthur Mees is not gen- 
T erally known to the public—per- 
haps not even generally known to music 
lovers. And yet Mr. Mees, who died in 
New York on April 26 in his seventy- 
fourth year, had a wide influence in the 
development of the musical taste of this 
country. 

When he was twenty years old, he 
attracted the attention of Theodore 
Thomas. Under the advice of that or- 
chestral genius; Mr. Mees went abroad, 
and on his return became Mr. Thomas’s 
assistant in various musical enterprises, 
notably the conducting of the Chicago 
Orchestra. Later he became conductor 
of the Mendelssohn Glee Club of New 
York, of the St. Cecilia Society of Bos- 
ton, and of various choral and orches- 
tral festivals, such as the Albany and 
Worcester Festivals, and of the distin- 
guished and in some respects unique 
musical gathering known as the Festi- 
val at Norfolk, Connecticut. 

Mr. Mees was regarded by professional 
musicians as one of the foremost au- 
thorities on choirs and choral music, 
and he wrote a very well known book 
on that subject, which is included in the 
Music Lovers Library, published by the 
Messrs. Scribner. His death is a real 
loss to American musical education and 
the development of American good taste 
in music. 

American life is sometimes accused of 
being materialistic, money loving, and 
meretricious. Doubtless there is this 
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side to American democracy, but there 
is also a finer and more idealistic side 
which has not always got into the public 
prints. The wide tributes to Mr. Mees 
by his colleagues and by those news- 
papers which have had some knowledge 
of his work reveal how strong a hold, 
wide an interest, and excellent a devel- 
opment the art of music has in the 
United States. 


A TRUE ROMANCER 
OF THE WEST 


MERSON HouGH, who died on April 

30, described pioneer life as it truly 
was, just as he saw it in his early days 
in what were then frontier towns and 
later in his winter explorations on skis 
of the Yellowstone Park region—a jour- 
ney that led to legislation protecting the 
remaining buffalo. He avoided and 
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despised the “yellow,” sensational way 
of writing about the “wild West.” It 
is a proof that his sound and sane ac- 
counts of pioneer and frontier life are 
also more interesting than cheap melo- 
drama that his latest story, “The Cov- 
ered Wagon,” has achieved a notable 
success on the moving-picture-. film. 

From the point of view of fiction, Mr. 
Hough’s most popular story was his 
“Mississippi Bubble.” In that romance 
he succeeded admirably in combining 
the historic and picturesque flavor of old 
American life with a personal story of 
adventure and love. In none of his 
other novels did he strike just this cap- 
tivating combination of the two ele- 
ments. Probably his “Fifty-four Forty 
or Fight” and his “Story of the Cowboy” 
(which we believe was his earliest 
work) were the best of his tales from 
the historic point of view, while, next to 
“The Mississippi Bubble,” “The Girl at 
the Halfway House” remains in memory 
as charming from the standpoint of 
story-telling pure and simple. 

Emerson Hough’s personality was 
gentle and friendly; his experiences in 
adventure and exploration did not take 
away the charm of his culture and liter- 
ary taste. His patriotism was all the 
stronger in that it was not of the ex- 
clamatory kind. During the war he did 
good work as an officer in the Intelli- 
gence Service. 


WE CORRECT A 
CONTEMPORARY 


AST week we briefly reported 
L President Harding’s notable and 
widely re-echoing speech in New 
York, at a luncheon of the Associated 
Press, on the World Court and the 
League of Nations. We refer to it again 
this week for the purpose of trying to 
keep the record straight. 

The New York “Times,” an excellent 
newspaper, a credit both to its proprie- 
tor and to the country, and an influen- 
tial member of the Associated Press, 
gave an admirable account of President 
Harding’s address in its news columns, 
but in a leading editorial misinterpreted 
the speech in a provoking and inexcusa- 
ble fashion. The final paragraph of the 
“Times” editorial is as follows: 

Should he [Mr. Harding] be a can- 
didate for the Presidency next year, 
it is not impossible that eminent Re- 
publicans will assure the voters that 
the way to get the United States into 
the League of Nations is to elect Mr. 
Harding President. They gave such 
an assurance in 1920. Mr. Harding 
did not say them nay, in fact, he took 
two of them into his Cabinet. If they 
and all other Republicans who de- 
voutly believe in the League of Na- 
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tions should stand fast in 1924, the 

President again will not say them 

nay. ; 

The assertion by the ‘‘Times” that the 
“statement of the thirty-one,’”’ which was 
widely circulated in the fall of 1920, was 
an assurance by prominent Republicans 
“that the way to get the United States 


into the League of Nations is to elect © 


Mr. Harding President,” is absolutely 
contrary to the facts. It is not a piece 
of news “that’s fit to print.” 

Some time ago the “Times” asserted 
editorially that Theodore Roosevelt, 
when President, never sent his famous 
cablegtam ‘“Perdicaris alive, or Raisuli 
dead.” When The Outlook proved con- 
clusively that he did send it and called 
the “Times” to account, the “Times” ex- 
cused itself on the ground that it had 
got its information from the “Evening 
Post” and the New York “Sun.” Pos- 
sibly the “Times” got its misinformation 
about the “thirty-one” .from the “Eve- 
ning Post” and the New York “Sun,” 
but if it had turned to its own columns, 
it would have found the facts. In the 
“Times” for Friday, October 15, 1920, 
in the sixth column of the first page, 
the “statement of the thirty-one” is 
printed in full. The list of signers is 
led by the name of the late Editor-in- 
Chief of The Outlook, and contains the 
names of President Faunce, of Brown 
University; President Goodnow, of 
Johns Hopkins University; President 
Hibben, of Princeton University; Her- 
bert Hoover; Charles Evans Hughes; 
President Hopkins, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; President Lowell, of Harvard Uni- 
versity; Elihu Root; Oscar S. Straus; 
and other men of like standing. The 
statement begins as follows: 

The undersigned, who desire that 
the United States shall do her full 
part in association with the other 
civilized nations to prevent war, have 
earnestly considered how we may 
contribute most effectively to that 
end by our votes in the coming elec- 
tion. ? 

The question between the candi- 
dates is not whether our country 
shall join in such an association. It 
is whether we shall join under an 
agreement containing the exact pro- 
visions negotiated by President Wil- 
son at Paris, or under an agreement 
which omits or modifies some of those 
provisions that are very objectionable 
to great numbers of the American 
people. : 

The statement then continues that the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, as 
insisted upon by Mr. Wilson, especially 
Article X, is contrary to the spirit of 
American institutions. The document 
distinctly states that its signers advo- 
cated the election of Mr. Harding, not 
for the purpose of getting the United 
States into the League of Nations, but 
for the purpose of bringing about an 
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association of nations based upon a 
World Court and International Law. 
“The contest,” says the statement, “is 
not about the principle of a league of 
nations, but it is about the method of 
most effectively applying that principle 
to preserve the peace.” 

Perhaps the “Times” in making its 
rash statement had in mind the follow- 
ing paragraph from the statement of 
the thirty-one: 

The conditions of Europe make it 
essential that the stabilizing effect of 
the Treaty already made between the 
European Powers shall not be lost by 
them, and that the necessary changes 
be made by changing the terms of 
that Treaty rather than by beginning 
entirely anew. 

To infer, as the “Times” seems to do, 
that this is a promise to the voters that 
the election of Mr. Harding would be 
the surest way of getting America into 
the League of Nations is wholly gratui- 
tous. It is perfectly consistent with 
this statement to have advocated the 
amendment of the Treaty by leaving out 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
altogether. It is also consistent with 
this statement to advocate such omis- 
sions from the Covenant, and such new 
additions, as to transform the League 
of Nations into an association of radi- 
cally different character. To say, there- 
fore, that the thirty-one urged that the 
way to get the United States into the 
League of Nations was to elect Mr. Har- 
ding President is without the slightest 
warrant. 

Moreover, the thirty-one conclude 
their now historic statement by quoting 
from the speech of Mr. Harding’s, made 
on August 28, 1920, as follows: 

I would take and combine all that 
is good and excise all that is bad from 
both organizations [the Court and the 
League]. 

It seems to us perfectly apparent that 
what was in Mr. Harding’s mind was 
what he has recently expressed in his 
World Court speech, that he intended, 
if elected, to take steps for so radical a 
revision of the world association, known 
as the League of Nations, as virtually to 
create a new kind of association, and the 
thirty-one, in accepting this definition 
and promise on Mr. Harding’s part, in- 
terpreted their own position as that of 
wishing to take up and consider the 
whole structure de novo. 

The Outlook did not believe in 1920, 
nor does it believe now, that the United 
States will ever go into the League of 


Nations with Article X constituting, as 


Mr. Wilson deciared it does, ‘the heart 
of the League.” 

Whether Mr. Harding has fulfilled his 
personal pledge and the pledge of the 
Republican platform to work for an 
association of nations whose object shall 
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be to preserve the peace, is a matter of 
opinion. It is our opinion that he has 
faithfully, and with a rather remarkable 
degree of success, carried out his prom- 
ise. The Washington Naval Conference, © 
which was an association of nations, has 
probably done more to preserve the 
world peace than any of the acts, or all 
the acts put together, of the League of 
Nations, and we say this without any 
disrespect for the League, or without 
any diminution of our admiration for 
the spirit and efficiency with which its 
work has been conducted. If President 
Harding succeeds in his present task of 
persuading the country and Congress to 
make the United States officially a party 
to the World Court, he will have taken 


‘a long step in the direction in which 


the thirty-one were so deeply interested. 


BENEDICT ARNOLD 
AND BARBLESS HOOKS 


HERE is one heroic chapter in 
TT American history which has al- 

most been wiped from memory by 
a later chapter of infamy. Some day a 
playwright may find a place for both 
chapters in a tragic drama which -will 
combine an amazing psychological in- 
terest with an interpretation of the 
making of America. 

The first chapter of which I am think- 
ing deals with Benedict Arnold’s brave 
expedition to Quebec. The second chap- 
ter needs no definition here. It is not my 
purpose to retell the story of the Quebec 
expedition. It can be found in its most 
complete form in Codman’s history, 
based upon the journals of men who 
suffered with Arnold in his high adven- 
ture. I recall the expedition only to 
remind Outlook readers that the region 
which was to the soldiers of Arnold an 
untamed and savage wilderness—a re- 
gion which brought to many of them 
death by disease, drowning, and starva: 
tion—is to-day one of the pleasantest 
recreation grounds in the Kast. It is my 
recollection that one of Arnold’s soldiers 
wrote that God had set apart this region 
for all time to be the abode of wild 
beasts alone. 

Arnold followed the Kennebec River 
to a point where he could take his 
bateaux and supplies twelve miles across 
country to the Dead River. Up the Dead 
River he went in the early winter, bat- 
tling with freshet and frost. From the 
source, just above Chain of Ponds, he 
made the “terrible carry’ over the 
Boundary Mountains and into the water- 
shed of the St. Lawrence. He reached 
the St. Lawrence through Megantic Lake 
and the waters of the Chaudiére. So 
far as I can recall, almost the only 
alleviating incident of the journey was _ 
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A GROUP OF ANGLERS AT GRANT POND, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MAINE—WHERE BARBED 
HOOKS ARE FORBIDDEN 


the discovery of a lake lying“between the 
Kennebec and the Dead River where 
“salmon trout” averaging half a pound 
apiece could be caught at the rate of 
over a hundred an hour. Though the 
name ‘salmon trout” is used by Arnold 
himself, I suspect that our old friend 
Salvelinus fontinalis was the victim. 
Arnold probably did not have with him 
any of the monumental works of David 
Starr Jordan in which to verify his 
nomenclature. 

To that same region men and women 
have been traveling for many years in 
search of the descendants of the fish 
that saved some of Arnold’s men from 
starvation. There were as clean sports- 


men in the old days as there are now, 
but many of the first recreation seekers 
caught and killed fish in the name of 
sport as fast as did Arnold’s starving 
soldiers to keep body and soul together. 
They wasted the resources of the region 
in a way which, if continued, would 
have left the streams empty and the 
forests desolate. Some of the pioneer 
anglers never thought of returning any 
fish to the water; they just had to bring 
home their trophies for display. And 
the fish, beyond all measure of what 
could be eaten, were then taken out and 
buried in the woods. 

Happily enough, the laws of Maine 
and a vast change in public sentiment 
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have altered this condition immeasur- 
ably for the better, though the tribe of 
porcine piscators has not wholly van- 
ished from the earth. 

A witness to this change in sentiment 
is given by the picture which accom- 
panies this editorial. It is a view of 
Grant Pond in Franklin County, a body 
of water named after Ed Grant, a 
pioneer guide and best of Maine’s illus- 
trious tellers of yarns. He died a few 
years ago full of honor among natives 
and sportsmen alike. This pond, which 
lies a few miles away from the place 
where Arnold crossed the Boundary 
Mountains and less than half a mile 
from one of the sources of the Dead 
River, is within the territory occupied 
by one of the oldest fish and game clubs 
in Maine. The directors of this club, 
the Megantic, have decreed that no fish 
shall be caught in this water save by 
the use of a barbless fly. The Fish and 
Game Commissioner of Maine has prom- 
ised, I have been assured, that this club 
regulation will be backed up by an 
order from his department. Maine, 
wisely enough, gives to its Fish and 
Game Commission power to alter or 
amend (within certain limits) the fish- 
ing regulations of the State as local 
conditions may require. 

When this State regulation goes into 
effect, there ought to be a bronze tablet 
put on the shore of Grant Pond record- 
ing this advance in the long fight for 
the protection of America’s outdoors. 
There are many lakes and streams 
throughout the country which would 
benefit by the same protection against 
the destruction of the immature fish life 
which has come to Grant Pond. 
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A BUILDER AND WHAT HE BUILT 


THE MEMORIAL WHICH A MODEST MAN ERECTED TO HIS OWN MEMORY 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


charge of a camp on tidewater in 

Virginia started a school with 
fifteen pupils. He was, according to my 
father’s memory of him, “a‘young man, 
somewhat under six feet, of slim build 
but broad shoulders, with no superfiuous 
flesh, erect in pose, with keen eyes that 
looked not at you but:into you, and an 
electric energy at once physical and 
moral.” He had had several months’ 
experience in looking after the thirty- 
five thousand newly emancipated colored 
people in an area embracing ten counties 
in Virginia, and he saw that what these 
people, who had lived and labored under 
direction of others, needed was to learn 
to live and labor under the direction of 
themselves. This school was the begin- 
ning of his plan for them. 


Pas ot years ago a soldier in 


During the latter part of last month 
the fifty-fifth anniversary of that school 
was observed in the presence of visitors 
from the region round about and from 
New England and the Middle States. It 
has become one of the great educational 
institutions of the world. 

General Samuel Chapman Armstrong, 
who founded that school, could not have 
foreseen what it has become; but it has 
grown according to his plan and design. 
He was its founder, its designer, its 
architect. 

When General Armstrong died, the 
direction of this school devolved upon 
aman who had been his colleague for 
several years. To-day that school stands 
as a monument not only to the vision of 
General Armstrong but to the construc- 
tive genius of Hollis Burke Frissell. 


The difference between these two men 
was described at the fifty-fifth anniver- 
sary by a pupil of Dr. Frissell’s, the 
great Negro leader, Dr. R. R. Moton, the 
Principal of Tuskegee. “General Arm- 
strong,” said Dr. Moton, “was impetu- 
ous, volcanic, magnetic, a man of action; 
Dr. Frissell was quiet, forceful, persis- 
tent, a man of counsel.” As General 
Armstrong was the designer of Hampton 
Institute, so Dr. Frissell was its builder. 
He took General Armstrong’s idea and 
translated it into terms of brick and 
mortar, of farms, of workshops, but, 
above all, of human lives. If he was not 
the greatest educational leader of his 
time, he certainly was a leader whom 
no other one surpassed. He proved that 
the idea which General Armstrong had 
for these humble and distracted freed- 
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men was of universal application. He 
made it plain that labor, handiwork, in- 
dustry, when made a part of an educa- 
tional system, does not degrade educa- 
tion, but enriches it. 

It would probably not have been pos- 
sible to demonstrate this truth so effec- 
tively in any other way or by any other 
institution. The process of education 
had become among white people in 
America confined almost wholly to the 
use of books. That was partly due to 
tradition from the Old World, and partly 
due to the fact that in New England 
such education as could not be obtained 
from books was provided in the ordinary 
experience of the farm and the village, 
and in the South, where labor was asso- 
ciated with slavery, no other education 
but book learning was considered neces- 
sary. So it fell to the lot of the Negro 
people in America to provide for the 
whole country the demonstration of a 
new and larger conception of education. 
Indeed,, the only hope for them was 
an education that would comprise the 
whole of life. And that hope was pro- 
vided by the educational genius of Dr. 
Frissell. 

It was in spite of himself that Hollis 
Burke Frissell built his own memorial. 
He was not only modest; he was self- 
effacing. ‘There are some people who 
naturally fall into obscurity; he seemed 
to seek it as a refuge. He was active 
in this as in all things. The Hon. An- 
drew Jackson Montague, former Gover- 
nor of Virginia, described the process of 
self-effacement on the part of Dr. Fris- 
sell by saying of him in a speech at the 
fifty-fifth anniversary, “He could do 
more and make it appear less than any 
man I ever met.” 

To his memory a Skinner pipe organ 
selected by George Foster Peabody and 
provided by funds intrusted to him was 
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dedicated at the anniversary and pre- 
sented to the Institute. 

As the Hampton idea grows in influ- 
ence Dr. Frissell’s name, which he kept 
during his lifetime unobtrusively in the 
background, will become more and more 
widely known as that of one of the 
world’s great teachers. If America 
learns that the mind and heart and soul 
need the cultivation that can be secured 
only by skill of the hand and the body, 
it will be because it has been taught by 
Hollis Burke Frissell. 

One of the students of Hampton at 
the anniversary exercises, a colored 
youth in the School of Agriculture, de- 
scribed this Hampton idea by means of 
an analogy: 

We have all been to a football game 
and have seen the players come on 
the field. ... We as spectators sat in 
the bleachers to cheer. ... If any- 
thing is gained, the players receive it 
in the development of their minds and 
bodies. The teams on the field are 
the participators because they have 
gone through the necessary prepara- 
tion to win the game. The spectators, 
having done nothing, have the privi- 
lege of feeling proud of a victorious 
team. The comparison I want to 
make is that a student carrying a 
project is the participator and spec- 
tator as well, while a student using 
nothing but books is a feeble specta- 
tor. 


When, therefore, the subject can be 
naturally expressed in action, a Com- 
mencement essay or address at Hampton 
is presented in the form of a perform- 
ance as well as of words. For example, 
at this fifty-fifth anniversary one stu- 
dent discussed the advantage of a cer- 
tain form of brick construction, and 
while he expounded the theory of that 
construction he proceeded to lay a por- 
tion of ‘fan ideal all-rolok” wall. An- 


DAYBREAK IN CENTRAL 


HERE is an old saying that it is 
always darkest just before the 
dawn. We are to-day in a world 
in which European civilization, to many, 
seems on the verge of dissolution. We 
are having in our daily press, day by 
day and in every way—to use the now 
popular phrase—repetitions of prospects 
of further disorganization, more dis- 
couragement, more fear, more hatred, 
race animosities, and present shadows 
of future wars. 

For our souls’ good, we need to See, 
if we can, as our minds struggle with 
these dark pictures, something which 
will restore and vitalize our faith in the 
ultimate victory of righteousness, the 
return of order and peace to a distressed 
world. 

I offer two excuses for this article. 
One is that I have had my own spirit 
refreshed and my own willingness to 
work and live and pay taxes stimulated 
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and inspired by what seems to me to be 
a thrilling and beautiful transformation 
now in process in Central Europe, the 
ancient seed-bed of war. 

My second excuse for writing it is that 
there is in it, as it seems to me, an Op- 
portunity for service of enormous value 
to the future of the world. 

We have been giving in the last few 
years, we sentimental Americans, mill- 
ions and millions of dollars in charity 
to hungry children and to starving and 
homeless people. These gifts have been, 
many of them, charities in the sense in 
which the words were used by a very 
rich man I heard of recently. His law- 
yer had been preparing his income-tax 
return. He found his client’s deductions 
for charities were smaller than he had 
expected. “I have two lists,” explained 
the old gentleman. “It helps me to 
think what I am doing a little better 
if I divide my expenses for philan- 
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other student, a young woman, discussed 
in her paper the physical advantage of 
good posture. In the midst of her pa- 
per a small boy appeared on the stage, 
quite unannounced, and proceeded to sit 
at a desk in first one chair that was too 
high, another that was too low, and a 
third that was correctly adjusted for his 
height; and meanwhile the young wo- 
men explained the difference between 
the correct and incorrect postures. In 
another instance a young woman not 
only described the “practice house” that 
was to be built for the purposes of teach- 
ing domestic science and art, but in her 
description used charts and diagrams. 
Another young woman demonstrated the 
cooking of an omelet, explaining not 
only the process, but also the chemical 
constituents of the food she was prepar- 
ing. Even the young man who discussed 
“extra-curricular activities” appeared 
with a cornet under his arm as he de- 
scribed his rise from an aspirant to the 
assistant leader of the band, and at the 
close of his address played a transcrip- 
tion of Schubert’s “Serenade.” 

The significance of Hampton is not 
primarily to be found in its contribution 
to good racial relations; it is to be found 
rather in a more fundamental contribu- 
tion it has made to the whole idea of 
education; for it has proved by years 
of service that what has been called 
industrial education, but what is more 
accurately termed the Hampton idea of 
education for life, is, as Dr. Moton ex- 
pressed it, “not simply a system of ma- 
terialism aiming only at meat and 
money,” but is also ‘fa complete system 
of life, in which love and truth and 
beauty are as much a part of the daily 
bread for which we work and pray as 
are what we shall eat, what we shall 
drink, and wherewithal we shall be 
clothed.” a 
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thropic objects in this way. One list is 
those which are practically certain to 
produce returns, and at times very large 
returns. These I call social invest- 
ments. The other list is those which 
have to be made for some practical need, 
but which may or may not produce ulti- 
mate good. They keep things—at least 
temporarily—from getting much worse. 
These I call charities.” 

President MacCracken, of Vassar, is 
just back from Central Europe, where 
he has been lecturing on American edu- 
cation and visiting universities. He 
told the reporter who interviewed him 
as he came off ship—what? That this 
is the only country in the world? That 
Europe is a shambles? That life there 
is barren? That millions are starving? 
That, thank God, he is back to soap and 
civilization? No; he said this: “If I 
might choose where to be born again, 
what land to call my own, if I could 
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have another life, I would not hesitate 
an instant. Give me a little country in 
Central Europe.” 

There is almost nothing behind this 
thrill which Dr. MacCracken and others 
who have shared his experience have 
received and which his quoted statement 
summarizes that can make a headline 
in an American newspaper. There is 
nothing dramatic about children going 
to school. There is nothing sensational 
from a newspaper standpoint in some- 
thing which does not happen between 
editions, but which simply grows; noth- 
ing sensational about the welling up of 
an eager hunger for education which 
has not been felt in Europe, certainly 
not in Central Europe, since the revival 
of learning. There is nothing which has 
happened, in a newspaper sense, when 
people who were never free before seek 
to learn how to use freedom and to es- 
tablish their own government; seek to 
learn the ways and means and practical 
expedients of government, to get the 
fundamental and widespread education 
without which democracy is a delusion 
and: a snare. 

France must have watched our ex- 
periments in democracy a century and 
a half ago in somewhat the same spirit. 
She had befriended us, helped us to our 
freedom, and had, unasked, canceled our 
indebtedness to her. But there was this 
great difference: she did not know 
democracy; her radicals had thought 
about it, she had not tried it. She was 
watching our start with the same hope 
and doubts with which the Spaniards 
must have watched Columbus when he 
first set sail for an unknown and hoped- 
for passage to India. 

Why should we not be interested—in- 
tensely interested—in what Central 
Europe does with freedom and democ- 
racy? What country should better be 
able to aid by m’ore than unofficial ob- 
servers the development of these new 
experiments of Central Europe in free- 
dom and the inevitable development of 
the Federal idea than the country which 
has made every known mistake in 
democracy for one hundred and fifty 
years and which knows, as no other 
country knows, from a longer continu- 
ous experience, what are its defects, its 
virtues, and its essential conditions for 
success? 

The reason why some of the facts, 
which I shall endeavor to summarize 
here, are unfamiliar to us is because the 
Russian Revolution, involving experi- 
ments so novel, so sudden, so dramati- 
cally cataclysmic, has occupied the 
whole stage to the exclusion of other 
more promising events cast upon a 
smaller scale. We have spent so much 
of our time talking about Bolshevism 
and disputing about it and frightening 
ourselves about it that what has been 
happening nearer us has been quite 
overlooked. 

Central Europe is going in for educa- 
tion—to the limit of its resources, be- 
yond its resources. Its whole future 
will. depend upon the quantity and 
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PROHIBITION 


The Outlook numbers among 


its readers those who are 
hotly in favor of prohibition 


and likewise those who are as 
violently insistent that it is 
an unjust infringement upon 
personal liberty. Each faction 
will gain an insight into the 
other’s views by reading two 
articles on the subject which 
will appear in a forthcoming 
issue. They entitled 
“Pharisees and Alcohol” and 
“A Square Deal for To- 
morrow’s Citizens.” 
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quality of that education. Do not let us 
forget too soon the lesson of what 
Treitschke and the German teachers of 
war as a biologic necessity did to the 
map of Europe. Education is dynamite, 
for the word “dynamite” simply means 
power. What kind of power shall the 
new Europe generate in her schools and 
her colleges? Public education is one 
of the great American contributions to 
civilization. It has become a common- 
place with us. We refuse to get excited 
about it. It would perhaps be a good 
thing for us if we could; but that is, as 
Kipling says, another story. Central 
Europe is excited about it. 

Take a few facts. Here is the Uni- 
versity of Kovno, in Lithuania. If you 
do not know where Lithuania is, look it 
up on the map. It is in the new Europe. 
Kovno has fifteen hundred students in 
an old building built for a girls’ gymna- 
sium and equipped for two hundred. 
This. is the University of Kovno now. 
There is not much in the way of ap- 
paratus there now, obviously. But the 
hunger for education is worth more 
than an endowment. There is in Cen- 
tral Europe no college tradition, among 
the students in these new colleges in 
these new countries, that it is bad form 
to study. 

Take another new country, one of the 
most promising states in lEHurope, 
Czechoslovakia. Prague to-day is not 
only the capital of this new country. 
She is a university center, with thirty 
thousand students of twelve nationali- 
ties. When she was made the capital 
of this new country, there had been no 
building operations for seven years and 
there was a housing shortage. These 
students have flocked to Prague from 
many countries in which universities 
perhaps have been destroyed by war or 
crippled in personnel. They have come 
in such numbers that, with this house 
shortage, we are told, the conditions 
have been indescribable. Last year 
some two thousand students were with- 
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out lodging of any kind and slept in 
railway stations and on the floors of 
public buildings. 

The students of the colony at Latna, 
outside Prague, have been building their 
own dormitories. Eight hundred of 
them pledged themselves to this work. 
They kept at manual labor all winter 
long, led on by the alluring thought that 
the student contributing eight hundred 
hours of labor would be entitled to a 
room. After two years, Latna now ac- 
commodates nearly a thousand students 
housed as the result of physical labor 
in construction work by three thousand 
students. ’ 

I shall not attempt to cover details of 
this student movement through Central 
Europe. I shall not attempt to discuss 
the beautiful work which these small 
Central European countries are trying to 
do in educating the youth of Russia, 
whose educational facilities have been 
destroyed by Bolshevism. A thousand 
Russian students are being educated in 
Russian in Prague alone, at the expense 
of a little country whose eight per cent 
bonds séll at a heavy discount in the 
New York bond market, but who is will- 
ing to add to her financial burdens be- 
cause Czechoslovak statesmanship sees 
clearly the importance to the peace of 
Europe of an educated Russia. 

I simply wish to make two points 
about this new education: 

First, these universities and higher 
schools are the breeding-places for the 


political and economic philosophies 
which will dominate the future of Eu- 
rope. 


Second, the new generation receiving 
this education is feverishly interested 
in the experiments which their coun- 
tries are making with a new and, to 
them, very fascinating thing—demo- 
cratic freedom. What will they do with 
it—the democratic idea? This student 
movement will decide the future of 
democracy in these new vtountries. It 
will decide the peace of Europe for the 
generation now coming on to maturity. 
Let us not overlook the American oppor- 
tunity in this thing. These people are 
peculiarly open to American influence, 
American experience and counsel. The 
movement means opportunity to the 
country which colonized the Philippines 
with school-teachers and the common 
schools and whose belief in education 
has been the great rock on which her 
democracy was built.. 

I am of course not advocating any 
general programme for the Americaniza- 
tion of Central European culture. It 
would’ be impossible and, in some as- 
pects, doubtless absurd. What I am 
most earnestly suggesting, however, is 
just this: America can be of infinite 
help to the peace of the world at this 
critical period in new countries, set free 
by war and trying for the first time ex- 
periments in democratic government, if 
she recognizes this student movement as 
a distinct opportunity for extending 
help. 

Some of these countries have a better 
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right to ask for this, help of us than 
others. If I were asked to name the 
European country which seems to me 
most entitled to Americam aid in her 
educational problems in these critical 
days in the new Europe, I should be in- 
clined to put at the head of the list a 
country which most of us know little 
about—a small country which wore 
through the war the red badge of cour- 
age, whose extraordinary and wholly 
unexpected power of resistance ruined 
the German plans for the conquest of 
the East, which perhaps more than any 
other country saved Egypt and the Brit- 
ish colonies by blocking the Berlin-to- 


Bagdad plans of the Kaiser for seven- - 


teen months, from August 1, 1914, to 
January, 1916. 

It is a little country whose men, wo- 
men, and children fought and suffered 
as no other countries in Europe suf- 
fered, and yet was the first country to 
tell the American Relief Commission to 
help others, that she could, and would, 
take care of herself. It is the country 
whose hardy peasant people, German 
propaganda before the war assured us, 
were swineherds and bandits—Serbia. 
From north to south, from east to west, 
Serbia was a battle-ground; her schools, 
bridges, farms, homes, stores, churches, 
and factories were wrecked. The atroci- 
ties committed in Serbia on her daunt- 
less people were unparalleled in the 
whole history of the war. This is not 
the place to retell the horrors of her 
war suffering. We try to forget these 
things. Perhaps we are right. But 
something besides forgetfulness is due 
to the survivors of those men, women, 
and children who were hung, burned, 
who died of famine, typhus, of un- 
dressed wounds, and _ broken _ hearts. 
What shall we do for the children of 
the swineherd? Shall the dauntless 
courage with which they fought and 
died be forgotten, or shall we recognize 
the claims of these wonderful Slavs in 
a country of enormous undeveloped re- 
sources to a chance, a belated chance, eto 
share the civilization their fathers and 
mothers died to save for others? France 
during 1916-17-18 educated nearly 3,500 
of these promising Serbian children. 
England is also educating refugee Ser- 
bian students. Glasgow alone cared for 
35. What is America doing? She is 
doing almost nothing. The opportunity 
and the duty to help Serbia to the edu- 
cation which her children need has 
fallen almost wholly on the shoulders 
of one devoted woman doctor and a 
small committee. Here is the story. 

Dr. Rosalie Slaughter Morton, a well- 
known New York physician, served 
through part of the war in Macedonia. 
She saw an unending succession of 
Serbs as a physician during the war. 
She came back to America with the de- 
termination to do something far-reaching 
in benefit for the Serbian people. She 
talked at colleges about the history of 
Serbia and what she knew at first hand 
about Serbians. She talked about the 
destruction of the University at Bel- 
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wrecked condition of 
The colleges she ad- 
scholarships for stu- 
dents, whom she was authorized to 
select. She induced the student bodies 
of a number of colleges and their alumni 
to subscribe for a fund to cover the ex- 
penses of what was intended to be the 
first group of twenty students. 

Her idea was to pick out promising 
young Serbians of both sexes, bring 
them to America, put them in American 
colleges, have them taught here on sub- 
jects which they should be pledged to 
teach on their return after four years 
to Serbia; in other words, to make a 
direct educational contribution to the 
future of Serbia. Having arranged here 
for these university students, she went 
back to Belgrade to get them. The Min- 
ister of Education had an announcement 
put in the paper at Belgrade that appli- 
cants who wished to avail themselves of 
this opportunity should report at a 
designated address at three o’clock the 
next afternoon. Dr. Morton thought she 
might have a hundred applicants. 

Before two o’clock of the next day 
there came a deluge of from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand applicants. Her 
large room was jammed, three flights of 
stairs and the landings were packed 
with students, and traffic was blocked 
for two squares. These students were 
all ready and eager to come to America, 
for which they had a profound admira- 
tion. 

Dr. Morton revised her plans, dis- 
missed these applicants, and the next 
morning published the conditions under 
which students would be taken. Some 
of these conditions were these: Stu- 
dents were to be between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-four. They were to 
remain in our country for four years, 
and no student would be taken whose 
parents were very old or infirm. Stu- 
dents must provide health certificates, 
letters of character, affirmative creden- 
tials of college grade of education, and 
pledge themselves to return in four 
years to Serbia to utilize their education 
there. Students who came must expect 
to learn the English language, so as to 
be able to understand and follow lec- 
tures in colleges within a year after 
their arrival. With such an enormous 
demand from the students, Dr. Morton 
felt ashamed to take only twenty, so, 
being an optimist, she took sixty and 
put upon her own back the burden of 
finding the money to take care of them. 
She has been having—barring age—the 
rich experience of the old lady who lived 
in the shoe ever since. These sixty 
came to the United States in September, 
1919. They were by prearrangement 
spread around among our colleges from 
Vermont to Texas and as far West as 
California. They all learned English in 
nine months. The professors report 
their work as earnest and, in many 
eases, brilliant. They are the sons and 
daughters of professors, doctors, minis- 
ters, and army officers who have lost 
everything through the vandalism of 


grade and the 
Serbian schools. 
dressed offered 
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their enemies and ours. Many of them 
have been in prison, wounded, and 


starved; have seen their parents beaten 
to death or otherwise murdered. They 
have endured, many of them, every con- 
ceivable hardship. Yet here they are, 
with eager hearts and earnest minds, 
ambitious to dedicate the education they 
receive in America to the country which 
they love. 

Dr. Morton has photographs of these 
youngsters as they came and as they 
are now after having had American 
educational opportunities. These pic- 
tures tell the story more easily and bet- 
ter than words. They are studying 
international law, commerce, banking, 
medicine, dentistry, engineering, agri- 
culture, social service, domestic science, 
and other subjects which will be of use 
to Serbia when these students go back 
to give there what they have received in 
America. These young men and’ women 
represent stock which deserves educa- 
tion. The whole future of Serbia must 
depend upon the educational opportuni- 
ties given to her young in the genera- 
tion now, growing up. Instead of this 
little group, dependent upon the efforts 
of Dr. Morton and the International 
Service Educational Committee, which 
she has organized, this excellent plan 
for the education of Serbs in America 
should have a financial support which 
should increase the number of these 
students seeking knowledge, not for 
their own, but for their country’s sake, 
from the meager number now here into 
the thousands. 

I can only end this paper as it begins, 
with this thought: One of the greatest 
opportunities of America to-day in 
Europe is the opportunity to contribute 
education, the kind of education which 
makes for the peace and safety of the 
world; the place where that education 
should begin is with the country which 
needs it most and which can use it best; 
which is too proud to beg, but which is 
almost pathetically grateful for every 
kindness received. Do not let us forget 
that gratitude for help rendered will 
give a power to America’s influence on 
the peace of the world far greater than 
anything obtainable from adroit diplo- 
macy or economic bargains. 

Chinese students, educated in Amer- 
ica on the Boxer Indemnity Fund, which 
we voluntarily repaid to China for that 
purpose, are worth more in our rela- 
tions. with China than all our other 
diplomatic organizations. The little 
children whose lives have been saved 
by American bread in the years which 
followed the war will not readily forget 
the Stars and Stripes. The children 
who owe their education to America will 
remember her with a far more abiding 
fervor than any college student remem- 
bers his Alma Mater. Education given 
in this way will be a contribution to the 
endowment of peace and to the upbuild- 
ing of those invisible things of the spirit 
which endure and which alone give to 
what we call civilization its permanence 
and reality. 





“AFTER-THOUGHTS OF EARTH,” BY ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


THE TWENTY-SECOND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


HE First Prize—a gold medal and $1,500—was 
awarded to Arthur B. Davies, of New York City, 
for his painting, “After-Thoughts of Earth.” This 
makes the thirteenth time in the history of the Pitts- 
burgh Salon that the highest honor has fallen to an 
American. The Second Prize—a silver medal and 
$1,000—was also awarded to an American, Eugene 
Speicher, of New York, for his painting ‘‘The Hunter.” 
Pierre Bonnard, a Frenchman, carried off the Third 
Prize—a bronze medal and. $500—for his painting, 
“Woman with Cat.” 

Arthur B. Davies, the winner of the First Prize, is 
considered by many to be the most important figure in 
American art to-day. As a symbolist and painter of 
ideas, however, his art ceases to be national and be- 
comes a universal thing. He has achieved for himself 
a high place among the painters of the world. Arthur 
B. Davies was born in Utica, New York, in 1862. At the 
age of seven his drawings attracted attention, but it 
was some years later, while serving as a civil engineer 
on a new railway in Mexico, that Davies saw for the 
first time the works of some of the old masters. This 
definitely inspired a change in his thoughts and life, 
and in 1886 he went to New York, where he made illus- 
trations for magazines, chiefly for ‘‘St. Nicholas” and 
“The Century.” Two of his paintings appeared in the 
First International at Carnegie in 1896, which was an 
exceptional honor to a then young and comparatively 
unknown artist. 

Eugene Speicher, the winner of the Second Prize, is 
one of the distinguished and vigorous figures among 
the younger painters in America. His art, while dis- 
closing the influence of Cézanne, is of a robust, full- 
blooded, and decidedly American type. He was born in 


Buffalo in 18838, studied art in the Albright Art School, 
Buffalo, at the Art Students’ League, New York, and 
later spent three years abroad. In 1921, at the Twen- 
tieth Carnegie Institute International, he was awarded 
Third Prize for his painting “Girl with Green Hat.” 

There are 293 paintings in this year’s International, 
126 of these being works by Americans and 167 by 
Europeans. Augustus John, the distinguished English 
artist, has a group of five paintings in the show; Henry 
Lerolle, three; Henry Lebasque, the winner of last 
year’s Third Prize, three; Maurice Denis, three; John 
Singer Sargent, two notable portraits; and D. Y. Cam- 
eron, two paintings. The other artists are limited to 
one work. All of the paintings for this year’s .exhibi- 
tion were either invited directly by the Advisory Com- 
mittee set up in England, France, and the United 
States or selected from paintings submitted to these 
respective committees acting as juries. This year for 
the first time a separate gallery is assigned to each 
national group. Twelve galleries are in use. 

The Carnegie Institute International was begun in 
1896, and each year since that time, with the exception 
of the five years of the war, an exhibition has been 
held. It is the only one of its kind on the American 
continent, and, in fact, the only annual International 
in the world, since the great Venetian International is 
held ‘only every two years. During the last twenty- 
seven years the Pittsburgh Salon has introduced many 
of the outstanding figures of European art to America. 

The members of the Jury of Award for the Twenty- 
second International were Augustus John, of London, 
England; George Desvalliéres, of Paris, France; Jonas 
Lie and Horatio Walker, the latter both of New York 
City. 
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A DEFENSE OF COWARDICE 


ERE is set down a defense of 
H cowardice in Congressmen. A 

defense based on the indifference 
of their constituents. A defense which 
ignores for the moment the weakness of 
public servants and turns to the weak- 
ness of the public they serve. 

“T believe the Ship Subsidy Bill is a 
necessary and proper measure,” a mem- 
ber of Congress said in the course of the 
recent fight, “and the President’s argu- 
ments are sound. But, unfortunately, 
the President doesn’t vote in my dis- 
trict. I’ve got to be against the bill.” 

In other words, the Congressman was 
voting, not in accordance with what he 
assumed to be the merits of the bill, but 
in accordance with what he believed to 
be the exigencies of his own political 
situation. It is a familiar phenomenon. 
In our reflective moods we denounce 
such a Congressman for his timidity. If 
we were in his place, we know we would 
fight for our convictions. Perhaps we 
would. But we need to recognize that 
such a course takes more courage than 
the average good citizen possesses. 

When first observing Congress with a 
degree of intimacy, I shared this con- 
ventional feeling. What a lot of rabbits 
these fellows were! Privately they 
would say Roosevelt was right in direct- 
ing the removal of the motto, “In God 
We Trust,” from the coin. But once the 
proposal to restore it reached the floor, 
they tumbled over each other to vote for 
it. Privately they would denounce a 
bill for the extension of Government 
functions into a new and doubtful field 
at great expense. Publicly they would 
vote for the proposal. Of certain bills to 
which they objected they would frankly 
admit their only hope was to keep them 
in committee. Once the bills reached 
the House, they would not dare record 
a “no” vote. 

Familiarity with the workings of 
politics gave a better understanding of 
this attitude, if not a certain sympathy 
with it on occasions. The Congressman 
—and the same considerations apply in 
the case of other elective officials—is a 
man of average courage, and more than 
average insight into the motives that 
move men in politics. Usually it is his 
great ambition to be able to make the 
retort of the Abbé Siéyés, who, when 
asked what he had done in the Revolu- 
tion, replied, “I lived.” The Congress- 
man desires to live politically, although 
there are times undoubtedly when he 
exposes himself to Dr. Johnson’s “Sir, 
I do not see the necessity for it.” In 
the mind of the legislator, the Repre- 
sentative, the Senator, even the Presi- 
dent, there always looms the shadow of 
the next campaign for the nomination, 
and then the struggle for the election. 

From experience, every office-holder 
knows there are shrewd politicians of 
his own and the opposition party watch- 
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ing his record to see how he can be torn 
to pieces when next he comes before the 
voters. He knows too that everything 
is fair in politics. His opponents will 
not be content to make a clean fight on 
the merits of his record. They will be 
looking for opportunities to distort and 
misrepresent. 

The old philosophers used to assume 


that every phenomenon had two aspects, . 


the temporal and the eternal. No one 
can spend time in Washington without 
realizing that the two aspects of every 
issue-that comes before Congress are the 
real and the political. Only rarely do 
these coincide. Take the Administra- 
tion’s Shipping Bill. Its real aspect 
involved the existing unhappy shipping 
situation, the huge fleet on the Govern- 
ment’s hands, the question of the best 
method to handle it, the advantage for 
trade and the National defense of main- 
taining it. Its political aspect involved 
the possibility of representing the meas- 
ure as ‘a raid on the treasury in the 
interest of Wall Street.” The member 
faced with a roll-call had to reflect on 
these considerations: “I believe this is 
all right. It ought to go through. But 
that fellow Jones back home pretty 
nearly skinned me in the last primary. 
He is a rabble rouser of purest ray 
serene. I can hear him denouncing me 
with trembling voice in the next cam- 
paign for being the minion of Wall 
Street, for betraying the interest of my 
constituents at the behest of the money 
kings. This is a complicated bill. My 
constituents are busy with their own 
affairs. They pay little attention to pub- 
lic matters. Will they listen in a rea- 
sonable mood to my explanation of the 
Shipping Bill, or will they pay no 
attention to me and throw up their 
hats when they hear my opponent de- 
nouncing Wall Street and crucifying me 
as its agent?” 

If he is an unusually courageous and 
intelligent man, with great force of 
character, he will take the chance of 
doing what he thinks is right at the risk 
of his political life. But so many pub- 
lic officials are only ordinary fellows, 
with no more courage than the rest of 
us, and with a strong aversion to being 
considered a failure in their chosen 
career of politics, and it is so easy to 
play safe! The outsider does not recog- 
nize how many matters come before a 
legislative body that lend themselves to 
distortion, or to appeals to prejudice, or 
to the selfish interest of various compact 
and energetic political groups. Whether 
the Bonus Bill was right or wrong, the 
Congressman who voted against it knew 
he was laying himself open in the next 
campaign to the charge of being an 
enemy to the soldier. The Western Con- 
gressman who opposes a bill to fix a 
profitable price for wheat at Government 
expense knows he is running a risk of 


attack in the primary as no friend to the 
farmer. It has proved impossible to get 
an unprejudiced hearing for a fair re- 
vision of the Federal taxation system. 
It may be capable of proof that the high 
brackets of the surtaxes fail in their 
cbject and are harmful to industry, and 
that a turnover tax would be beneficial 
in place of them. But the vision of the 
storm of denunciation by rival politi- 
cians of a scheme to “take the tax off 
the rich man and put it on the poor 
man” is a tremendous obstacle to re- 
vision. 

Representative Mondell, Republican 
floor leader of the House, retiring from 
Congress after long service,’gave out a 
statement that this had become govern- 
ment by aggressive minorities. He was 
referring to the various blocs that seek 
to influence legislation. The bloc long 
antedates the last Congress, as every 
tariff bill bears witness. But it is true 
that the indifference of the average 
voter to public questions, his ignorance 
of their merits, his disposition to let 
prejudice swamp all reasonable con- 
siderations, and his readiness to permit 
self-interest to outweigh the common 
good. constitute a serious menace to 
democratic government. 

No sweeping defense of the timidity 
of public officials can be made. There 
are great issues on which we have the 
right to expect even the most faltering 
Congressman to vote his convictions at 
the cost of his political life. But on 
many of the less vital issues we have 
only ourselves to blame for the sheep- 
like tendencies of men in public life. 
So long as “we the people” are so in- 
different or prejudiced that we permit 
our representatives to be slaughtered for 
doing their duty we can hardly wonder 
if the duty is often evaded. 

We are fond of repeating the maxim 
that courage pays. Undoubtedly it does 
at times, especially with men of unusual 
power. But in a vast number of cases 
the voters are indifferent and prejudice 
and ignorance dominate the situation. 
Just one typical instance. 

Governor Arthur M. Hyde, of Mis- 
souri, an upstanding and high-minded 
executive, undertook the essential task 
of straightening out the unfair system 
of fractional valuation in counties, with 
the special object of making it possible 
for rural counties to support decent 
schools. In many of these counties 
property was assessed at from ten to 
twenty-five per cent of its value, and the 
school funds were ‘totally inadequate. 
He was warned that other Governors 
had faced the same problem and had 
side-stepped the political danger of ex- 
posing themselves to the charge of in- 
creasing taxes. But the need was great, 
and Hyde took the risk. By rigid econ- 
omy he forced a reduction in the amount 
of State taxes. But the higher valua- 


tions in many counties made it possible 
for local school boards to obtain some- 
thing like adequate support for rural 
schools. 

The opposition politicians saw their 
chance. From one end of the State to 
the other they accused the Governor of 
the crime of increasing State taxes. It 
was the theory of their campaign that, 
while the Governor had not permitted 
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HE top of an active volcano cer- 
tainly is an unconventional place 
for an interview, and an even 

more unusual place for a permanent 
abode, but, since Professor T. A. Jaggar 
lives and works on a volcano’s summit, 
the only place to get first-hand informa- 
tion regarding his profoundly signifi- 
cant research work was out on a lava 
bed from whose fissures poured smoke 
and sulphurous fumes the morning of 
my call. I sought out this veteran 
scientist chiefly from idle curiosity, to 
see a man who resides and labors among 
such extraordinary surroundings. I left 
him realizing that out there in the mid- 
Pacific, on the rim of Mount Kilauea’s 
crater, is a man doing a scientific work 
of the most practical Value to the world. 
Likewise he is pioneering in a field of 
research—volcanology—which bids fair 
to make his name known for genera- 
tions to come. All America should be 
proud of his unique service to mankind. 
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an increase in taxes collected by the 
State, it would be possible to make the 
voters believe he had because of the in- 
creased taxation for schools levied by 
local boards. They were successful. 
While the Governor’s term had not ex- 
pired and he was not himself a candi- 
date, they succeeded in cutting to pieces 
his support in the next Legislature on 
the misrepresented taxation issue. The 


“MAKING FRIENDS WITH A 


BY JOHN ANSON FORD 


In the past dozen years of residence 
hard by the active crater of Kilauea 
this scholarly American has made 
friends with this voleano in much the 
same way that a wild-animal trainer 
becomes the intimate of an African lion. 
He has learned the moods and hidden 
powers of the monster. Like a trainer, 
too, he knows, or thinks he knows, just 
how far he can go in his familiarities and 
when it is necessary to spring to safety. 

But the analogy stops here. Interest- 
ing as is Professor Jaggar’s work in its 
superficial aspects, he is the last man in 
the world concerned with spectacular 
show or entertainment. But one great 
purpose consumes his waking hours—to 
observe, record, and interpret  scien- 
tifically the multifarious and endless 
changes taking place in Kilauea and its 
giant neighbor, Mauna Loa. 

Standing there amid the volcano’s 
smoking fissures, the clatter of Professor 
Jaggar’s drill rig almost drowning our 


‘but let me cite an illustration. 
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price of a courageous doing of duty was 
political defeat. 

“We the people” put a premium on 
timidity, and then blame the men who 
bow to us. Politics may almost be de- 
fined as the art of capitalizing ignorance 
and selfish interest. If America is to 
prosper, it must be made the art of capi- 
talizing intelligence and devotion to the 
common good. 


VOLCANO 


conversation, I hurled many questions, 
such as a layman would ask, at this 
scientist, and almost every time his 
alert mind would anticipate me. 

“And what is the value of this scien- 
tific data? you ask,” said Professor 
Jaggar. “Well, one can’t compress the 
whole story into a single sentence, 
Just 
a few years ago news came from 
China that 40,000 lives had been lost in 
an earthquake. That was just one re- 
cent item in an age-old list of appalling 
tragedies similar in character. Science 
can, and should, do a great deal more 
than it does to prevent such things. 
Science has confined itself pretty largely 
to acting as an inspector, functioning 
after the catastrophes have happened. 
It must do much more. It must become 
a barrister and so thoroughly familiar- 
ize itself with the laws of Mother Earth 
that it can serve as a reliable and prac- 
tical adviser, keeping mankind out of 
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THE EDGE OF THE LAVA FLOW OF 1921 


This remarkable photograph was taken recently not far from Halemaumau and shows something 


of the vast discharge that took place two years ago. 


Professor 
observer of that event 


Jaggar 


was a most interested 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


KILAUEA’S CRATER—A VIEW OF THE VOLCANO IN ERUPTION, TAKEN BY PROFESSOR 
T. A. JAGGAR, OF THE HAWAII VOLCANO RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
The streaks in the picture were caused by the flow of the lava during the long exposure of 
the negative 


trouble. But you can’t wait until a vol- 
cano goes on a tear to learn its habits.” 

Professor Jaggar paused to thrust his 
band into a hole that had been drilled 
into the warm lava beneath our feet, 
explaining that he hoped to acquire 
data by this drilling which would help 
him to harness the voleano’s heat for 
the generation of electricity. The idea 
had been demonstrated to be wholly 
practical, he said, by engineers in Lar- 
derello, Italy, though heat and moisture 
conditions were very different in the 
two regions. 

“In just the few years that I have 
been living and observing on this cra- 
ter,” he resumed, “I have learned a hun- 
dred times more than I did in seven 
previous voleano expeditions. JI never 
had the slightest suspicion of the num- 
ber of changes that occur in a short 
time. I found, for example, that it was 
possible to formulate a tentative sched- 
ule of Kilauea’s and Mauna Loa’s actiVvi- 
ties. The latter monster has a definite 
cycle of operation extending over about 
nine years. Here in Hawaii at least I 
find that there are tides of lava with 
the maxima near midnight, a systematic 
upheaval of the solid floor of the crater 
by two or three feet every night. 
Tremors, earthquakes, tilts, recur rhyth- 
mically with the periods ranging up to 
half a year. One cannot but wonder if 
this tremulous, creaking earth crust is 
not shaking down its mountains and 
its sediments, just as a vibrating motor 
car causes a monkey-wrench to creep 
across the floor boards. To be sure, vol- 
canoes are not clocks and do not run 


on accurate schedules, but if many na- 
tions had men doing the sort of work 
we have begun here the results would 
be of incalculable value. 

“But® forecasting eruptions, and so 
preventing great human disasters, is 
only one incentive for this work. Every 
active volcano, when reasonably quiet, 
is a fascinating chemical laboratory 
with gases locked in its lavas, oozing 
from its fume holes, and reacting 
through other gases with air and water, 
telling a cryptic story of what has been, 
what lies beneath, and what is to come. 
An active volcano like this one offers 
marvels of discovery from boring, gas 
analysis, water analysis, magma experi- 
ments in the field, careful study of the 
movement of the ground, and so on.” 

Some time ago Professor Jaggar in- 
quired- through the National Research 
Council regarding the number of fixed 
experiment stations in the world en- 
gaged in systematically and scientifi- 
cally measuring eruptions, erosions, 
sedimentation, ete. The inquiry re- 


vealed how exceedingly meager was this_ 


fundamental work. The apparent con- 
sistency of Kilauea’s moderation in 
eruption makes this voleano peculiarly 
well situated for gathering much of this 
important data. Here nature’s secret 
activities are revealed as through a 
giant peep-hole in the side of this big 
laboratory we call the globe. 

The scientific work at Kilauea was 
begun entirely under private auspices. 
The Volcano Observatory (like Profes- 
sor Jaggar’s house, it is almost on the 
rim of the outer crater) was the gift of 
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the: citizens of Hilo, the -islands’ sec- 
ond largest port. The observatory is 
equipped with a number of fine instru- 
ments for recording local and distant 
earthquakes and other phenomena, such 
as tilting of the ground in various direc- 
tions. The work was greatly furthered 
two or three years ago when the Federal 
Government established a Weather Bu- 
reau station at the observatory, placing 
Professor Jaggar in charge, at the same 
time giving him opportunity to continue 
his activities for the Hawaii Volcano 
Research Association. Such recognized 
leaders in the scientific world as Pro- 
fessor Charles F.-Marvin, Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, have a deep personal 
interest in what is being done at 
Kilauea. It is very earnestly hoped that 
the Territorial Legislature will soon 
take a more sympathetic attitude than 
it did in 1921 when it defeated a pro- 
posal to devote $25,000 to research work 
at the volcano. 

Nowhere else in the world can be 
found such intimate association with 
volcanic activity. Here science has 
fearless observers, always recording, 
always making new excursions across 
the bosom of this monster, ready to 
hazard life itself if need be, for the sake 
of laying a broader and better founda- 
tion for the science of volecanology. It 
takes but little imagination to see the 
tremendously dramatic side to the work 
of these pioneers as recorded in a mass 
of statistics. May of last year is a typi- 
cal month. In that period no less than 
589 local earthquakes and one distant 
shock were recorded, 76 of these being 
in one day. To be sure, the great ma- 
jority of them were very faint and were 
not detected by the people on the vol- 
cano, but scarcely a day passed without 
tremors being noticeable, and on several 
occasions the instrument was disman- 
tled. 

In one of Professor Jaggar’s reports on 
lava measurements such _ significant 
phrases as these recur: “Surveying 
stations destroyed;” “fluctuation in 
level of south crag (visible in lake of 
lava), 51.4 ft.;” “tilting of the ground, 
angular measurement, May 27-—June 2, 
11.4 sec. south, southwest.” 

But, like the lion tamer who has long 
been at his task without a scratch, Pro- 
fessor Jaggar does not believe that the 
work on Kilauea offers any real hazard. 
When he gets a real thrill, it is on such 
expeditions as that which he took in 
1919 and was prepared to take again in 
February, 1923, when I saw him, should 
rumors that were coming from the vi- _ 
cinity of Mauna Loa’s erater have 
proved well founded. On the former 
ocgasion he and associates made the 
two-day journey by pack-train up the 
side of Mauna Loa while it was in erup- 
tion. After hiking across what Profes- 
sor Jaggar called “a fearful country,” 
these intrepid men came to a great rift 
where fountains of lava were flinging 
glowing pumice 400 feet into the air, 
building cones and flooding the country 
with a meandering incandescent stream 
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that extended as far as the eye could 
see in the direction of the distant ocean. 
Hard by such scenes the men camped 
for several nights, while the flood of 
living fire which they dared to study at 
such close range filtered through for- 
ests, covered smiling fields, and burned 
homes. For six weeks it emptied a 
seething, boiling stream into the sea. 
“The eruption was different from 
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trade in religion. The surveys in 

Ohio show that the county which 
has the largest number of churches has 
also the largest amount of illegitimacy 
and delinquency. This looks like a 
complete demonstration of the failure 
of the Christian religion until one learns 
that this county with the largest num- 
ber of churches has very few resident 
ministers. The churches multiplied un- 
til each little congregation must endure 
“part-time” preaching once or twice a 
month, the minister being usually aman 
engaged in secular work who rides fifty 
miles every Sunday to a different point 
for the little stipend attached. In such 
communities, of which there are hun- 
dreds in the United States, competition 
has brought the church near to death. 
Denominationalism has been reduced to 
its logical conclusion, and its folly fully 
demonsirated. 

Thousands of villages and small 
towns have struggled along for years 
with an incubus of churches, religion 
being in inverse ratio to the number of 
churches. At a crossroads in northwest- 
ern Illinois called Coleta stand three 
church houses where three little groups 
keep up a generation-old feud over doc- 
trinal matters. Sometimes the church 
divisions are over matters rather incom- 
prehensible to the lay mind. A tourist 
going through a village that had two 
Lutheran churches asked the difference 
between them. The puzzled native tried 
to explain it this way: ‘My church 
teaches that Adam fell, but the other 
church says that he was a son-of-a-gun 
from the beginning.” At Owensboro, 
Kentucky, are several Baptist churches, 
one of which is known as the “whisky 
Baptist” church because some promi- 
nent distillers were excluded from the 
other leading church of this faith. 

Long before the war the _ protest 
against denominational competition be- 
gan. The organization of union churches 
went on in various parts of the country. 
Many of these are still alive. At Linden- 
wood, Illinois, is a union church with 
more than fifty years of honorable his- 
tory. Beverly Hills Union Church, in a 
suburb of Chicago, has been going for 
thirty years, and now supports several 
missionaries. 

The older union church fell into sev- 
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Kilauea’s,” said Professor Jaggar, “in 
its frothiness, intense gas inflation, and 
in the enormous gas jets that appeared. 
And for you newspaper men who are 
always and forever ferreting for some- 
thing ‘practical’ in science, let me say 
that here was dramatically illustrated a 
great practical problem which we vol- 
canologists are trying to help solve— 
the study of the gases imprisoned in the 
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earth, their reactions and changes, their 
effects on the rocks, their heat mechan- 
ism, their radio activity. Who knows 
but that gases are oozing forth every- 
where? The explanations of granite, 
ore deposits, and of a hundred geological 
riddles hang on this gas_ problem. 
You see,” he added with a kind, quizzi- 
cal smile, “living atop a volcano is a 
very practical proposition.” 


WAR OR CHURCH UNITY 


BY-ORVIS F. JORDAN 


eral errors. Its: dominant interest was 
still doctrinal rather than vital. Be- 
cause these institutions represented 
compromises they often had no big con- 
victions, and without a conviction of 
some sort no social institution survives. 
The denominational secretaries were 
also preying upon these continually. 
All over the country one may find build- 
ings erected by the sacrifice of a local 
community which are now deeded to a 
Methodist conference, forestalling fur- 
ther change in the religious choice of 
the community, or connected with some 
other denominational organization. The 
union churches had no seminaries, pro- 
duced no ministry native to the move- 
ment, if indeed they could be called a 
movement. They held no conventions 
and had no fellowship. When a pulpit 
was empty, the denominational organi- 
zation promised a steady supply of min- 
isters in return for subservience to a 
denomination. 

But the war came along and changed 
many things. So simple a thing as a 
failure in the fuel supply has resulted 
in scores of church unions all over the 
country, perhaps hundreds of them. To 
conserve coal congregations that had not 
worshiped together in years found ways 
and means to do it. In New England 
Unitarians worshiped with the “Ortho- 
dox,” and one could find the Episcopa- 
lians setting up co-operation with those 
who had no “historic ministry.” 

This was not all that the war did. 
The Nation insisted upon community 
drives for the Red Cross. The Y. M. 
C. A., the Knights of Columbus, and the 
corresponding Jewish society were 
budgeted together in a Nation-wide 
drive near the time of the Armistice. 
The people liked it. Some communities 
established war chests and met promptly 
out of the common fund all calls from 
the various organizations. Chaplain’ of 
all denominations came back from the 
war delivered in their souls from the 
provincialism of sect. Had there been 
community churches already organized 
as going concerns, most of these men 
would have chosen the wider ministry 
in which they had been engaged in the 
army. They constitute to-day a great 
liberalizing force in all the denomina- 
tions. 

Like magic the community church 


movement has grown out of these con- 
ditions. With no secretary to promote 
it, without propaganda of any sort, it 
has marched across the Nation. No one 
knows how many churches there are, 
for it has been nobody’s business to find 
out. Two journals are already in the 
field, undertaking to interpret the 
movement. The Rev. David R. Piper, 
editor of the “Community Churchman,” 
has made some preliminary survey of 
the movement and reports eight hun- 
dred churches of three types—denomina- 
tional community, federated, and union 
or independent. In the first type the 
usual denominational requirements for 
membership have been made_ easy 
enough to admit all Christians of the 
community, and the church has adopted 
a@ social programme. The Congrega- 
tional church of Winnetka, Illinois, is 
of this type. In the federated church 
two or three denominations come to- 
gether in a federated arrangement, as in 
the Federated Churches of Wyoming, 
New York. The larger number are inde- 
pendent congregations with many de- 
nominations in the membership. The 
community church of Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois, has seventeen denominations, rang- 
ing all the way from Roman Catholics 
to Friends. 

California has 46 churches, Iowa 44, 
and Massachusetts 40. If there is any 
generalization to be made, one would 
say that the South has not yet accepted 
the idea very largely. Mississippi and 
Georgia have none of these churches so 
far as now known, while Louisiana and 
Alabama have two each. 

The distinguishing marks of these 
churches over the land is liberality with 
reference to religious opinion, a concern 
for religious efficiency in the local com- 
munity, and interest in a social pro- 
gramme. Most of the churches may 
fairly be called “evangelical,” but few 
of them have any creed other than some 
statement of loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
The social programme is the thing. At 
Atascadero, California, nearly all the 
town activities head up in the church, 
including Y. M. C. A. activities and the 
town library. Winnetka, Illinois, has no 
moving-picture theater, the church meet- 
ing this need in a community of more 
than five thousand people. 

The first National Conference of Com- 
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munity Church Workers will be held at 
Beverly Hills Church, Chicago, May 
22-24. It is not a. conference of 


churches, but rather a meeting of work- 
ers, lay and ministerial. The churches 
are so much afraid of denominational- 
ism that they will have no conference, 
lest the community church movement 
become denominationalized. Some of 
the addresses are on themes which indi- 
cate the hot spots of discussion: “The 
Terms of Membership,” “The Mission- 
ary Programme of the Community 
Church,” “Relationships with Denomi- 
national Organizations,” ‘‘The Gospel in 
an Undenominational Church,” “The 
Future Goal of the Movement.” 
Denominational editors, bishops, and 
. secretaries are in many instances bit- 
-terly opposed to the movement, as well 
they may be. After trying to gobble up 
a group of independent churches that 
grows larger every week, they now 
adopt a hostile and critical note in the 
public utterances. The movement is it- 
self doubtful as to where a natural evo- 
lution leads. Dr. William Anthony, 
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secretary of the Home Missions Council, 
advises these churches to become loosely 
attached to a denomination. This means 
death to all those community churches 
which do not have a majority of their 
members in any one denomination. In 
most cases the evolution leads into more 
independency rather than otherwise. 
But too much independency means 
parochialism, narrowed vision, and stag- 
nation. Unless a church is connected up 
with the big catholic movements of the 
time, it will lose its spiritual power. 
Wise community church leaders are now 
trying to make up a list of the big union 
movements in-home missions, foreign 
missions, education, and reform to 
which they may subscribe without giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the denomina- 
tional principle. Fortunately, a large 
list of such enterprises may be made. 
What is the goal of the movement? 
No one may speak surely of this, but the 
development in Canada seems to point 
the way. While the leaders of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
tional churches negotiated for years 
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timidly, the people in local fields cursed 
with sectarian rivalry took matters in : 
their own hands. Community churches 

sprang up all over the northwest. The 
denominational leaders faced the certain 
disintegration of their organizations if 
they any longer withstood the will of 
the people. The result is the almost 
certain coming of church union in Can- 
ada, with Baptists, Disciples, and Epis- 
copalians left out, to be sure. 

Is a similar movement at work in 
America? Even in denominational 
churches one cannot find any more a 
majority of people who have spent all 
their lives within a single denomination. 
People move rapidly these days in an- 
swer to economic necessity. They must © 
have achurch home. They have learned 
to accommodate; themselves easily to a 
new denominational church. Under 
such conditions denominational differ- 
ences become a joke which even preach- 
ers laugh at outside the pulpit. It may 
be that the community church movement 
is the half-way house on the road to a 
practical church unity. 


T HE flower-girl, singing, comes up from the river, 


Up through the field to the street of the village, 


Bringing her basket heaped high with the pillage 
Of riverside violet, lily, and rush. 

The rays of the morning flicker and quiver 
Warm on her arms and her glistening face, 
And twinkle on anklets that jangle together 
With tinkle of bells and melodious jingle 
As gay as a robin and clear as a thrush. 


The wind is awake with her, fingering ribbons and lace 
That flutter in tatters, bright like a paradise feather; 
The wind is awake with her up from the river so early 
With songs that are part of the sunrise and mingle 
With the singing of birds in the willow. 


The herdboy has lifted his curly head from the pillow 
Of grass at her singing, 


And bows to her mockingly, makes a grimace, 


' And laughs to the laughter that ripples her face 
Till the hillside is ringing. 


. . . 


Wind, wind, all night through the Emperor’s gardens 
You gathered the weary delight of the wise and the witty 


And perfume that curled out of urns of gold. 


Wind, all night through the city 
You gathered the word that murders, the whisper that hardens 
The minds of men in a horrible mold. 


Scatter the cargo you gathered, and blow through the hair 
Of the flower-girl singing at dawn through the street; 
Scatter the cargo you gathered, and bear 


The silvery laughter that rings from the hill. 


I have opened my window. Pour over me; spill 
All the spring at my feet! 


HENRY FORD’S IDEAL: PEOPLE BEFORE PROFITS 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


PASTOR OF ST. MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DETROIT 


6“ AM more interested in people than 

| I am in profits. I want the heart 

of my industry to be service,” said 
Henry Ford, and meant it. 

I have watched Mr. Ford and his in- 
dustry carefully and critically. I have 
come to feel that what he says in the 
above paragraph is sincere. 

“T don’t give a hang for money as 
such, only as it helps me to help people 
with it. I put it all back into the in- 
dustry.” 

True enough, Mr. Ford is the same 
great business executive, the same effi- 
cient engineer and organizer; he still 
has his vision of the greatest manufac- 
turing industry on earth. He has not 
let down, but he no longer cares, as he 
says in his own words, “a hang” about 
the mere making of money. 

“That time is past,’ said Mr. Ford 
when I interviewed him. “I do not care 
any more for money as such than a 
housewife cares for coal for her kitchen 
range. It keeps the kettle boiling. 
Money aS money, money as a private 
fortune, means nothing to me.” 

Mr. Ford’s two dominant ambitions in 
life just now seem to be to lower the 
price of the Ford car even further, so 
that the consumer may profit, and to 
raise wages higher, so that his workmen 
may profit by his efficiency organization 
methods. 

I have interviewed Mr. Ford on a 
dozen themes, and sooner or later we 
always get back to these two dominant 
thoughts in his heart: a desire to give 
the most to the consumer for his money 
and the most to the producer for his 
labor. 

He thinks more about people than he 
does about profits. 

The whole organization is_ shot 
through with this ideal. Isolated cases 
of injustice may be located, but with 
difficulty, in the organization. 

A prominent engineer of Detroit, in 
no way connected with the Ford plant, 
stood a few weeks ago across from the 
Highland Park plant in a driving rain. 

Thousands of workmen were pouring 
out of the Ford plant. 

Suddenly there came a man crying as 
he lurched through the crowd. 

This crying man was of foreign ap- 
pearance; typical of thousands of the 
Ford employees. 

My friend, a college-trained man with 
a human heart, was interested in know- 
ing why the man was crying as he 
emerged from the Ford plant. He 
scented some injustice. He had heard 
that Ford’s welfare spirit had been ques- 
tioned. He slipped up to the man and 
said: “My friend, I am curious to know 
what is the matter? You seem to be in 
trouble. I should like to know what is 
the matter. Perhaps I can help you?” 

The foreigner looked at him, and a 
smile spread over his face. 


“T ery because I happy! I get sick. 
I go back to work. I think my job gone. 
They tak’ me to doctor. He examine me. 
He find sick here (pointing to his 
lungs). He say I have go to Arizona. 
I have no money. He give me money. 
He say Mr. Ford wish that. That Mr. 
Ford plan for everybody. He pay my 
way. He give my wage to my wife and 
family. That make me ery. I so happy! 
That make me ery with the happiness!” 

“Well, how did that little experience 
make you feel?” I asked my friend the 
engineer, for I knew him to be a Henry 
Ford cynic. 

“It made me swear by Henry Ford 
forever and a day, by gosh! That was 
not propaganda. That was the real 
stuff. That didn’t come through the ad- 
vertising manager. That came through 
a human being.” 

That is exactly the spirit that the 
careful investigator will find throughout 
the Ford organization. That is the ideal 
that he will find from top to bottom. 
Perhaps it falls down in places because 
of the weakness of the human elements 
in the plan, but that is the thought that 
dominates the ideals of the Ford de- 
velopment. 

I told Mr. Ford about this experience. 
He said, “That is what must happen 
under our system. We want everybody 
cared for.” 

He said it rather simply, not boast- 
ingly, with a trace of anxiety in his 
voice. 

I checked up on this Ford organiza- 
tion myself without knowing that I was 
doing it. It happened in this fashion. 

One day one of the women members 
of my church said: ‘“‘There is a young 
fellow in the Receiving Hospital dying. 
He hasn’t a friend in Detroit. He had 
a job at the Ford plant, and was fired 
because he got sick just before Christ- 
mas. He has a family back in New 
Hampshire. Will you go see him?” 

I told this good woman that I would 
go at once. 

But a prayer-meeting night inter- 
vened, and I told my folks about this 
dying boy who had been fired from the 
Ford plant, and asked if anybody knew 
where I could get the boy a job if he 
got well. 

Several of my men responded that 
they would get him a job. 

Then I went to the Receiving Hospi- 
tal to visit the boy and tell him the 
good news that when he got well I had 
a job for him. : 

I met the boy. I told him the good 
news. Then I got a delightful surprise 
from this common working-boy. 

He said: “Why, there must be some 
mistake. I have my job at the Ford 
plant. They are saving it forme. They 
always do in case of sickness. They are 
paying for my hospital. They have sent 
aman to see me. It is nice of you to 


think of me, but the Ford foreman has 
already done that.” 

Then there came back to me the echo 
of Mr. Ford’s own words, “People before 
profits.” 

Here were two living demonstrations 
of that motto coming under my own 
personal observation. 

I had heard men say that the great 
Ford organization was cruel and heart- 
less and that every man was like a cog 
in a great machine; that there was no 
human touch; but generally I found 


‘that such criticism came from men who 
-had been turned down in their quest for 


financial help from Mr. Ford’s office or 
from men who had never carefully in- 
vestigated the plants. They had taken 
for truth the sour gossip of the disap- 
pointed. 

I believe that Mr. Ford is the first 
great executive of any great industrial 
plant in America who as a matter of 
business policy puts people before 
profits. 

I remember how he fought for the 
rights of the common peasants of Rus- 
sia to get his tractors without being 
gouged by the men who handled his 
tractors. 

Four Jews stood before him, having 
rushed from Moscow, Russia, part of the 
way by airplane, to claim the business 
right to handle Ford tractors this spring 
in Russia. 

The chief anxiety that Mr. Ford 
seemed to have was that these Jews 
should not get the right to sell Ford 
tractors, which they claimed were the 
only hope for Russia this spring; should 
not get the exclusive right to handle 
these tractors and then boost the prices 
to a prohibitive figure. A tractor com- 
mands from $2,000 to $5,000 in Russia. 
Henry Ford demands that they sell at 
Michigan prices, plus ocean freight— 
about $600 or $700. 

He said to these men: “Your race 
doesn’t do business generally as I do 
business. You men may be all right, 
but I want it distinctly understood that 
we set the retail prices on these trac- 
tors here in Dearborn. We shall allow 
you a fair profit. But the people of 
Russia must not be exploited by you. 
The prices will be set here. You will 
have to do business according to our 
way of doing business or not at all.” 

These men were a high type of Jew- 
ish business men, and they agreed. The 
thing that impressed me was that Mr. 
Ford was thinking more of the peasants 
of Russia and the starving children 
than he was of the profits that would 
come from this great market for trac- 
tors. He wanted to be certain that 
these men should not get the exclusive 
right to sell Ford tractors and machines 
and then gouge the peasants. 

And rest assured that Ford men will 
follow the matter up and see that only 
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WORKERS LEAVING ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE VAST FORD PLANT IN DETROIT 
through the Ford ideals like the theme 


a fair price is charged in Russia for 
those tractors. 

I talked with him about the matter 
of his getting a monopoly on the raw 
products that go to make up his Ford. 

Once again people in preference to 
profits was his dominant ideal. : 

He said: “I’d rather not have to or- 
ganize my own raw products, but I have 
been forced to do so to protect the buyers 
of my cars. We never have strikes in the 
Ford plant. We found that we were be- 
ing constantly handicapped by strikes in 
plants where we depended upon getting 
our raw products. That made it impossi- 
ble to lower the price of the car. It cost 
us too much. Strikes and uncertainty 
are costly. So we organized our own 
raw-products sources and we can now 
protect the man who buys a Ford.” 

People before profits can be demon- 
strated every minute in the Ford plan 
and the Ford mind. 

T talked with him, and asked him 
what he would do if he were running 
the railways of America. He said, “I 
would fire all the high-salaried orna- 
ments and most of the lawyers.” 

That was rather a direct comeback, 
and it startled me, but I found, as I had 
so often found before, that Mr. Ford 
never makes a circumnavigating ap- 
proach. He makes a frontal attack. 
His mind works like Lincoln’s. 

He does the unusual thing. He is not 
trammeled by conventions. He is not 
afraid to do a thing in a way that it 
has never been done before. 

“What would you do, then, Mr. Ford, 


in case of a damage suit against the 
railways?” 

“T would have an arbitration board, 
and when anybody got hurt on my roads 
I would have them come before that 
board. I would instruct that board to 
give them more than they asked for. 
If a wage-earner was incapacitated for 
work, I would compensate him so that 
his family could live. I would see if 
anybody in the family could work, and 
give him a job. I would save them 
lawyer’s fees, and in the end they would 
get more than under the present system, 
because the lawyers would not get all 
of the compensation.” 

That sounded like a sensible reply. It 
sounded pragmatic; it sounded as if it 
would work. He would give people 
more than they asked for, and still save 
money. The lawyers would not get it 
all. I laughed aloud. His reply was so 
simple, and yet it sounded reasonable. 
It certainly was direct. 

“That is revolutionary,” I said. 

“But under this plan, the man gets 
the money who needs it and who in all 
justice ought to have it, and not the 
lawyers,” he said, with a smile. 

“You’re right, Mr. Ford.” 

“And it would save the salaries of a 
large corps of lawyers and cut down 
running expenses,” he added. 

“And then we could lower freight 
rates and raise wages.” 

There it was again. Always thinking 
of people before profits. 

That seems to be the theme of the 
Ford Industrial Symphony. It runs 


of a great symphony; like a silver 
thread through the fabric of a great 
man’s soul. ‘People before profits.” 

It is absolutely the great secret of two 
things about Mr. Ford: his popularity 
and his news value. 

Mr. Ford is good news because he is 
always doing something for somebody. 
I counted fifteen news stories about Mr. 
Ford in a bunch of morning papers this 
summer. I analyzed them. Twelve of 
them were worth sending over the wires 
because he was rendering service to peo- 
ple: The Muscle Shoals project had its 
news space. It was news because of its 
vastness and because Mr. Ford’s main 
object in its purchase was to lower the | 
cost of fertilizer. The story of Mr. Ford 
selling coke at cost had its space that 
morning. Another story of a man ren- 
dering service. The Cost-Stores had a 
place in the news that morning, which 
was another story of Mr. Ford’s effort to 
help people. The announcement that 
during the coal famine he would supply 
the poor with coal at cost had its place 
that morning. So it went. ‘People be- 
fore profits.” 

The newspaper world admits that Mr. 
Ford is the best “news” in America. 
The clipping bureaus say that there has 
never been a man in all history about 
whom so much is written, not even the 
Kaiser or Roosevelt. Why? 

Because people trust him. They know 
that he is unselfish. They know that he 
is more interested in people than in 
making money. 


ABRAHAM’S HOME TOWN 


R of the Chaldees, whith is named 
| in Genesis as the ancestral home 

of the Patriarch Abraham, is be- 
ginning to crowd the Valley of the 
Kings out of the archeological limelight 
in the eyes of scientists and historians, 
if not in popular interest. For seventy- 
five years it has been a beacon of hope 
_ to these delvers in records of the earli- 
est civilizations. On the basis of occa- 
sional finds in and around its sand- 
swept ruins it has been described as a 
treasure-house of information. The 
world’s first library, containing nothing 
but originals and first editions, ‘is said 
to be packed into™its buried halls. In 
that library it has been hoped will be 
found the nearest existing approach to 
an actual, detailed account of how man 
emerged from savagery to civilization. 

Whether that hope is to be fulfilled it 
is still too early to say. Fragmentary 
reports are coming in from the field, 
however, telling of discoveries made 
from trial trenches that point to the ex- 
istence of far more valuable records 
when complete excavation shall have 
been made. Enough has been brought 
to light to indicate that optimistic esti- 
matese of the historic value of Ur are 
more than justified. In range of time 
alone the possibilities are extraordinary. 
On a single level the explorers have 
found records of Nebuchadrezzar, who 
reigned from 604 to 562 B.c., side by side 
with those of Enannatum, King of 
Lagash in 3200 n.c. The director of the 
expedition estimates that the founda- 
tions of the temple he has uncovered 
may go back to 5000 B.c. 

Six months ago the University Mu- 
seum of Philadelphia, in conjunction 
with the British Museum, launched the 
first systematic exploration of the ruins 
of Ur. The work is directed by C. Leon- 
ard Woolley, an archeologist of note, 
who has associated with him H. R. Hall. 
The latter made preliminary studies of 
the site in 1919 for the British Museum. 
Prior to that nothing of any conse- 
quence had been done since the visit of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson more than sixty 
years ago. It was Rawlinson who iden- 
tified the city as Ur of the Chaldees, on 
the basis of his own studies and those 
made at his instance by J. E. Taylor in 
1854 and 1855. Even before its identifi- 
cation it was apparent from external 
evidence that the site was important. A 
brick tower thrust itself out of the 
mound of sand that has swept over all 
© the other structures, and that has been 
identified since as the Temple of the 
Moon God, Sin. 

To the lay mind Ur is important be- 
cause of its Biblical significance. His- 
torians are interested in that aspect 
also, since it may furnish a more de- 
tailed account of the migration de- 
scribed in Genesis and of the reasons 
for it. But aside from the religious 


interest Ur has attracted attention by 
reason of referencés to it in ancient 
records found elsewhere, which have led 
some scientists to the belief that it may 
have been the first of the large commu- 
nities in southern Mesopotamia, the cen- 
ter of that Sumerian culture and re- 
ligion taken over and maintained at 
Nippur and Babylon by the later Sem- 
ites. The town is located eighty miles 
from Basra, at the head of the Persian 





STATUE IN DIORITE OF KING ENANNATUM, 
RULER OF NINEVEH, 3200 B.c. 


Gulf, and about six miles east from the 
river at the edge of the Syrian desert. 

Heretofore it has been explained that 
excavations were impossible either be- 
cause of the attitude of the Turks, when 
they were in power, or that of the desert 
tribes. When the present permit was 
issued, it was expected that the arche- 
ologists would have peaceful conditions 
and would be unmolested. Reports 
from Dr. Woolley, however, indicate 
that the district is still far from paci- 
fied. In a recent report to Dr. G. B. 
Gordon, Director of the University 
Museum, he said: 

“In the small hours of the night of 
November 7-8 our camp was attacked by 
six men armed with rifles. One of our 
guards was killed and a great deal of 
our personal effects stolen. The robbers 
have since been arrested and much of 
the stolen stuff recovered. Since that 
night the camp has been guarded by an 


BY WILLIAM A. McGARRY 


increased number of men, but as the 
arrest of the robbers has minimized the 
1isk of a second attack we have now re- 
duced the guard to five men.” 

In the same report, however, the ex- 
plorer described the digging of a trial 
trench that cut across the sanctuary of 
the Moon God’s temple, of which he says: 

“This Temple of the Moon God was 
apparently the biggest, as it was cer- 
tainly one of the most famous, of the 
temples of Mesopotamia. The building 
stood on a platform supported by a wall 
nine feet thick, which still is preserved 
to more than a man’s height and with 
its double buttresses forms a most im- 
posing mass of masonry. 

“We are not yet in a position to give 
a detailed history of this building, but 
this was remarkably long and full of 
vicissitudes. From the dated objects 
which we have found, it is clear that it 
was already standing early in the third 
millennium B.c., and it is possible that 
its foundations go back to the fifth mil- 
lennium B.c. The earliest building of 
which we have as yet found traces is, 
as a matter of fact, well preserved con- 
sidering its antiquity. It is solidly con- 
structed of unbaked rectangular bricks. 
The authorship of this building is un- 
known to us. It probably had a long 
life, and at some time or other it was 
patched by a king who used baked brick 
for his work. Later still, this wall was 
razed and rebuilt at about 2000 B.c., at 
which time the whole temple was recon- 
structed of burnt brick, the new walls 
being religiously erected on precisely 
the same lines as the old. Wherever we 
find burnt-brick walls of early date we 
find mud-brick walls of earlier date 
underneath them at a lower level. 

“The earliest inscriptions identifiable 
with certainty are of about 2630 B.c. 
Among the later inscriptions are those 
of Nebuchadrezzar, who restored parts 
of the building. There are also inscrip- 
tions of Nabonidus, 555-5388 x3.c., who 
put in new pavements and new walls 
with inscribed bricks on which are re- 
corded his restoration.” It is interest- 
ing at this point to note that archeolo- 
gists are indebted to the University 
Museum and to Dr. Stephen Herbert 
Langdon, now Professor of Assyriology 
at Oxford, for much of their later infor- 
mation concerning the cult of the Moon 
God. Dr. Langdon spent some years as 
curator of the Museum’s Babylonian sec- 
tion. In that position his chief activity 
was the classification and translation of 
texts from the famous Nippur library, 
particularly those of a religious nature. 
He has published several volumes on 
Sumerian psalms and liturgies, together 
with the later Babylonian examples. 
One of the tablets so translated records 
the dedication by Nabonidus, when he 
was King of Nineveh, of his daughter 
to the Temple of the Moon God. She 
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NECKLACES OF GOLD LEAF AND PRECIOUS STONES FOUND AT UR 


became high priestess and oracle of the 
god. It was her duty to read divina- 
tions and to interpret the changes in the 
moon. The account describes in great 
detail how she lived in a house of her 
own within the temple precincts, where 
a watch was set day and night. 

The Nippur excavations, started by 
the University Museum in 1888, yielded 
a total of nearly fifty thousand tablets, 
of which half came to this country and 
are now on file at the Museum. Schol- 
ars have been at work making transla- 
tions. for more than twenty years, but 
the task is not yet finished.. It is only 
within the last few years that Dr. Leon 
Legrain, present curator of the Baby- 
lonian section, has succeeded in restor- 
ing the framework of three thousand 
years of history. He found in the Nip- 
pur collection chronological lists of 
dynasties and kings as compiled about 
2000 B.c. by Babylonian _ historians. 
Hight dynasties have been added to the 
lists already known as a result; the 
ones known but undated have been 
placed in their proper sequence, and 
scores of kings whose names were 
known have been definitely assigned to 
their proper places in the history of 
early Mesopotamia. 

The knowledge that has been obtained 
from these and other sources in the last 
six to ten years has brought about a 
new conception of the importance of the 
work in the field. It is known now that 
many irreplaceable original records 
have been lost by previous expeditions 
through failure to determine their im- 
portance at the source of the find. The 
difficulties and the new methods of over- 
coming them are thus outlined by Dr. 
Woolley: 

“Tablets continue to turn up in con- 
siderable numbers. These are almost 
without exception of unbaked clay, and 
after their long burial in damp soil im- 
pregnated with salts they are generally 
in a lamentable state, difficult to distin- 


guish from the surrounding earth and 
more difficult to extract from it, though 
in this respect our workmen have. de- 
veloped an unexpected and gratifying 
skill. It is dangerous to handle and im- 
possible to clean them, as the clay is 
soft while damp and powdery when dry, 
and they would certainly decompose if 
left to themselves. 

“T have therefore adopted a means of 
dealing with them, more elaborate, I 
imagine, than has before been attempted 
in the field, but amply justified by its 
results. The tablets as found are 
packed in tins in dry sand and baked 
in an improvised kiln heated by fuel 
oil. The majority can, after this bak- 
ing, be brushed clean and left. If neces- 
sary, they are treated with hydrochloric 
acid. Those which were badly flaked or 
disintegrated by salt action are, after 
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careful cleaning, joined together and 
solidified with a celluloid solution.” 
The record of Enannatum, King of 
Lagash, referred to above, was in the 
shape of a diorite statue. It is one of 
the earliest ever found in Mesopotamia. 
“The head was broken off in antiquity 
and the neck smoothed down,” writes 
Dr. Woolley. “Around the right upper 


arm and across the back of the figure 


runs a long inscription well preserved. 
One hand, which was broken away, was 
found separately. The figure is other- 
wise intact. The presence of this king’s 
statue in the sanctuary of Ur is difficult 
to explain. It may possibly be a trophy 
of war.” 

The statue was found within the ruins 
of a brick-paved gate house to the tem- 
ple yard, lying amid charred timbers, 
indicating that the structure had been 
swept by fire at some early period. 

The statue of Enannatum is consid- 
ered the most important single discoy- 
ery made so far, although translation of 
the tablets may put a different aspect 
on the finds. The explorers have also 
found a quantity of gold and jewelry. 
It was cached beneath a brick pavement 
overlaid on the one put down by 
Nebuchadrezzar, and included gold 
rings, bracelets, beads, earrings, lockets, 
and pendants; a female statuette in 
gold; silver vases, bracelets, and rings; 
bronze vases; engraved seal stones; and 
great quantities of beads in lapis lazuli, 
carnelian, agate, amethyst, and mala- 
chite. There have been also many pot- 
tery finds. 
more interested in the size and forma- 
tion of the temple walls now being 
slowly uncovered, since on that depends 
the hope of what may be found in the 
ruins. In his last report to the Museum 
in that connection Dr. Woolley said: 

“During the month we have traced a 
part of the outer wall of the sacred en- 
closure of the great temple. This work 


has as yet to be completed and has 
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Archeologists, however, are 
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given us an entirely new aspect of the 
site as a whole. The enclosing wall is 
very massive and supported by but- 
tresses. Instead of this sacred enclosure 
being a wide-open space with isolated 
buildings scattered about it, we expect 
now to find a solid mass of buildings 
linked with each other, that would have 
presented a solid mass and a most for- 
midable front to an enemy who might 
have forced the outer wall. In addition 
we have cleared several chambers of the 
temple itself, the complete excavation of 
which will require a long time and can- 
not be finished this year. In one of the 
chambers a great many inscribed tablets 
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were found, dating for the most part 
from the third millennium B.c. Some of 
these are temple accounts, while others 
‘are religious texts, such as omens. 
“The temple wall is of different dates. 
At the lowest level we find a straight- 
faced wall of crude brick, which prob- 
ably represents the original enclosure 
put up by Ur Engur, 2300 B.c., when he 
set aside as sacred the area occupied by 
the older temples and part of the mound 
of the primitive settlement. At a later 
period there was built over this a wall 
decorated with vertical recesses in the 
brickwork. The date of this wall can- 
not yet be settled. It, in turn, fell into 


IMMIGRANT 
BY HAROLD VINAL 


E plows these fields, remembering Italy, 
A bay of glistening water and a dome, 


A tired man beneath an alien tree 
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decay and was restored in the New 
Babylonian period, while further altera- 
tions and repairs were carried out still 
later by the first of the Persian kings. 
In the northern gate of the northeast 
side we found in position the hinge 
stone of Bur-Sin, reused by Cyrus and 
built by him into a hinge box which 
incorporated bricks of Nabonidus. The 
southern gate of the same side of the 
temple wall contains a hinge box of 
Cyrus the Great. In another gate the 
hinge stone bears the inscription of 
Nabonidus. The long history of the 
wall is therefore fairly illustrated in the 
parts which remain.” 


Who cannot quite forget a place called home. 
The scent of apple trees is little worth 


To ease the memory of other trees, 


Nor is there balm or comfort in this earth 
Nor any beauty in such things as these. 


Never a bird goes winging in the twilight 


But he remembers others he has heard, 


Never a plum branch shivers in the moonlight 
But he is strangely moved and strangely stirred— 
Remembering orchards and a sunny place, 


A little lad, a woman’s tearful face. 


TWO VILLAGE DELEGATES 


UR story takes us back to the 
Q time in Russia when one still 

made writing-ink out of willow 
eatkins and oaken bark mixed with cop- 
per water. But since only a few could 
write in those days, it mattered little 
whether a steel pen was uSed or one 
made of goose quill. The main requisite 
was a ready tongue and voice of au- 
thority. 

So it happened that two peasants, 
Astafiei Astafievitch and Naum Prokoff- 
itch, gained the upper hand in the 
affairs of their native village. Although 
they had less in their heads than in 
their pockets, they were nevertheless of 
the opinion that all should dance to 
their tune. And so people did. For, as 
the old saying goes in Russia, Fat floats 
on top even if it comes from a dog, 
which translated into good Anglo-Saxon 
resolves itself into our old friend, 
“Money talks.” But enough of wisdom; 
let us return to our two- village’ Cre- 
suses. 

Astafiei Astafievitch had inherited a 
large farm from his sire, and to the im- 
portant standing in the community 
which this possession gave him he 
added a loud voice and a mien of solid 
authority. Confronted with his large, 
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bushy red beard and immense embon- 
the heart of even the boldest 
would fail them. He seemed to have 
been fashioned by nature to support the 
dignity of the office of Starshina, or vil- 
lage mayor. 

His natural crony and kum (for each 
had officiated as godfather to the other’s 
children at baptism) was Naum Pro- 
koffitch. What this estimable man 
lacked in bulk he more than made up 
in readiness of speech. He could 
harangue his fellow-townsmen by the 
hour, and knew how to mold their 
opinions to his own advantage; the 
less he knew about any subject, the 
more his eloquence waxed and grew. 
By some means or other he too had 
gathered quite a considerable amount of 
property; and so these worthies, each 
mutually admiring the astuteness of the 
other, ruled the village with a rod of iron. 

Nothing was bought or sold without 
their first crowding in by sheer gall 
and taking the lion’s share for them- 
selves, and no one dared to bid against 
them for fear of incurring their dis- 
pleasure. Of course it happened now 
and then that some mower during har- 
vest time would complain that Astafiei 
Astafievitch paid his help less than 


others, or a secret suspicion got abroad 
that Naum Prokoffitch did not give 
proper account of the moneys intrusted 
to him as village treasurer; but an 
authoritative gesture from the one or an 
eloquent outburst from the other would 
still every rumor. 

One day a letter came from the Gov- 
ernment Land Office at Saratoff ad- 
dressed to the village Council. When 
all the members had come together, the 
letter was read by the clerk, who was 
incidentally one of the few in the vil- 
lage who could do such a thing. The 
missive stated that the Government had 
purchased a large tract of land beyond 
the Volga River from Kirghiz tribes, 
and that this ground was now to be 
opened for colonization by such of the 
peasants as wished to settle there. Each 
village was asked to select two delegates 
to be sent to Saratoff, who were to be 
invested with the proper authority to 
represent the prospective homesteaders. 

When the word “authority” was read, 
the Starshina cleared his throat loudly 
and cast a significant look at Naum 
Prokoffitch. He arose as soon as the 
reading was over and declared that for 
a mission of such grave importance the 
Council should send their two wisest 
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and most influential citizens. And, 
since no one could dispute this rank 
with our two friends, it was forthwith 
decided that they alone could be de- 
pended upon to uphold properly the dig- 
nity of such an office. 

A formal answer was_ laboriously 
penned accepting the offer of the Land 
Office, and a number of peasants formed 
in line to put their marks to it as pros- 
pective emigrants. Armed with this 
document, the delegates put on their 
best Sunday kaftans, combed _ their 
beards, greased their boots with axle 
grease, and departed with befitting 
pomp—wrapped closely in an impene- 
trable cloak of self-importance and the 
densest ignorance. But pride cometh 
before the fall. 

They hardly deigned to bow to ac- 
quaintances along the way, and when 
they reached Saratoff they put up their 
horse and cart at an inn and engaged a 
room. After a great deal of inquiring 
they finally located the Government 
Land Office, where they delivered their 
letter and in return were given a num- 
ber. This number would represent their 
village when the land would be dis- 
tributed by means of the lottery wheel; 
later they were to be notified by mail 
which section had fallen to the lot of 
their adventurous townspeople. 

Since their task was now completed, 
the two peasants wiped the sweat from 
their faces and started out to see the 
sights. And many strange and un- 
familiar sights met their eyes. Soldiers 
marched by with blaring music, and 
once a policeman told them to move on 
as they stood in the middle of the walk, 
gawking at the fashionably dressed 
ladies in immense hoop-skirts. 

At length the rustics became hungry 
and bethought them about supper. So 
they bought some salt herring, a loaf of 
bread, and, between them, a pound of 
loaf sugar and a quarter pound of tea. 
They had heard that city people drank 
their tea out of Samovars, and so when 
they reached their lodgings they ordered 
one brought to them. 

“Do you wish tea and sugar with it?” 
the innkeeper asked. 

“No,” they answered, craftily, think- 
ing that they were stealing a march on 
him, “we have brought our own.” 

“IKharasho,’ said the host, carelessly, 
and went away. 

Soon the maid brought a steaming 
samovar with cups, saucers, teapot, drip- 
pan, sugar-bowl, etc., on a large tray and 
set everything before them. After she 
had gone the two peasants began 
scratching their heads and looked at 
each other in dismay. What was to be 
done? At home their wives always pre- 
pared this delicious beverage in a great 
teapot which always stood simmering 
on the stove, but how tea was prepared 
with a samovar was a mystery. What 
were they to begin with, with all this 
array of crockery? But they were too 
conceited to ask questions and thus ex- 
pose their ignorance. 

They leaned forward with furrowed 
brows and tried to find a solution to the 
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matter. Suddenly Naum _ Prokoffitch 
struck his head with his fist. 

“T have it, kum!” he cried, joyously. 
“Let me prepare the tea.” 

He took both the tea and sugar, and, 
opening the lid of the samovar, threw 
them down into the boiling water. Then 
they sat down to survey their work with 
smug satisfaction. Meanwhile the tea 
leaves settled down to the bottom and 
clogged up the vent-pipe leading to the 
faucet. 

Our delegates spread out their lunch 
cn the table and now betook themselves 
to the samovar, chuckling avariciously 
over the neat trick they had played on 
the host by bringing their own tea and 
sugar. But, .to their amazement, on 
turning the faucet no tea poured forth— 
only a drop or two. 

Scenting treachery on the part of the 
innkeeper, they grew angry and began 
to pound loudly on the table. Mine host 
soon appeared. 

“Hey khozain!” (host), they shouted 
pompously, red-faced with anger, “what 
ails your samovar?” 

“Nothing, your Excellencies, I assure 
you.” 

“Well look to it yourself, then; the 
tea won’t pour.” 

The puzzled innkeeper went over and 
took a glance at the situation. He no- 
ticed, to his surprise, that the teapot 
was still empty and unused. 

“But where is your tea?” he queried. 

“Why, in the samovar, where it be- 
longs.” : 

The host had a severe coughing spell. 

“And your sugar?” he asked, weakly. 

“We put it there also. Don’t you 
think we know how to make tea?” 

The landlord could contain himself no 
longer; he leaned against the table and 
burst out into peals of laughter. Our 
delegates were dumfounded; they looked 
at him with open mouths. 

“Okh, you brace of simpletons!” he 
laughed; “that is not the way to do it. 
Manya,” he called through the door, 
“take away this samovar and bring an- 
other one; .these loons in here don’t 
even know how to make tea for them- 
selves!” 

Our heroes sat there like two wet 
poodles while the innkeeper brewed 
some fresh tea in the little teapot and 
set it on the flue over the hot charcoal 
fire within the samovar. 

“Now, you bark-shoes,” he grinned, 
“that is the way it is done. I ought to 
charge. you double for teaching you 
something.” 

He went out into the main room, and 
soon fresh roars of laughter greeted the 
ears of the humiliated dignitaries 
within, for whom their lunch had lost 
all its savor. They had taken pains to 
tell their host importantly who they 
were and what their mission at Saratoff 
was, and so his tale now lost nothing in 
the telling of it. 

_ A jolly student overheard the land- 
lord’s story and slapped his thigh in 
glee. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. ‘When do 
these bumpkins leave for home?” 


“To-morrow morning,” was the an- 
swer. ifs 
That night the student stayed up late 
in his room writing something, and he 
chuckled as he wrote. 

Early next morning Astafiei and 
Naum made ready for the return trip. 
Neither had slept very much after 
their unfortunate samovar episode, so 
they now hoped to leave early before 
many of the lodgers were abroad; for 
that reason they had paid their bill the 
night before. Just as they were driving 
off the student came running up with 
an official-looking document, covered 
with seals, in his hand. 

“A letter for your village Council 
from the Land Office,” he said, breath- 
lessly. “Lucky I got here just in time!” 

Since the student was a stranger to 
them, they suspected no evil. They took 
the letter and went their way. 

For a time they rode in silence, but 
as they drew nearer home their courage 
returned. Astafiei cleared his throat 
and looked about him with more assur- 
ance, for were they not, after all, the 
honored delegates returning from a suc- 
cessful mission? He held the letter 
more firmly in his hand. Naum already 
busied himself with preparing a long- 
winded speech about the honors which 
they had received in the big city and of 
the wonderful things they had seen. 

They handed their letter to the clerk, 
who sent the beadle out to call the 
Councilmen. As a special favor, the 
prospective emigrants were also ad- 
mitted, while admiring citizens stood 
looking in at the windows. 

Every one was hushed and expectant; 
the returned delegates were the attrac- 
tion for all eyes. Finally the scribe 
brought the document on a plate, and 
amid a tense silence broke the seals. 

“Venerable Councilors and villagers,” 
the letter began, “it gives me great pain 
to be obliged to break unpleasant news 
to you. But in order to portray things 
in their true light, I feel myself im- 
pelled to acquaint you with the real 
character of the ignorant cattle whom 
you sent to Sartoff as your delegates’”— 

Consternation! Cries of ‘Hear! 
Hear!” and laughter. 


“In stinginess and pomposity they — 


leave nothing to be desired, for they 
have had a pleasure trip at your ex- 
pense. They made perfect asses of 
themselves at an inn while here, so that 
they became the butt for all the lodgers. 
I am of the opinion that they owe the 
landlord a reward for instructing them 
the correct way to prepare tea in a 
samovar. In future, when you have oc- 
casion to send delegates to Saratoff 
again, use a little more judgment and 
leave your two biggest fools at home. 
A FRIEND.” 

After the first moment of surprise the 
room shook with mirth at the expense 
of the discomfited victims. Gone were 
their pompous dignity and their pride; 
their reign was at an end. They slunk 
away to their homes to become the 
laughing-stock of the whole village. 
Sic semper tyrannis? 
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AN INDIAN RICE HARVES 
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TREADING OUT THE 
RICE HARVEST 


Old Bible methods are still in style 
in parts of South India. After the 
rice has been brought from the 
paddy fields the bullocks are used 
to tread out the grain. Thus the 
rice is separated from the stalk. 
This is a common sight during har- 
vest time near Madura. These are 
the customs among the Tamil peo- 
ple, who are darker than many of 
the Indians of the north of India. 
As farms are very small, it is diffi- 
cult to introduce modern methods 
from America and also modern ma- 
chinery. Great experimental sta- 
tions are, however, being established 
in certain places so that the natives 
may learn how things are done in 
far-away America 





WOMEN 
POUNDING 
RICE 


A typical village 
scene near Madura in 
South India. The 
main crop and also 
the main food is rice. 
The task of preparing 
this rice is recognized 
as the duty of the 
women, who may he 
seen any morning in 
the village square at- 
tending to this duty. 
With a large stick to 
which a piece of iron 
is attached the rice 
is beaten until the 
hull or shell is sepa- 
rated from it. The 
rice is then boiled 
for the evening meal 





HEAPS OF RICE 
AFTER THE 
OXEN HAVE 
DONE THEIR 

WORK 


Men of all castes eat 
rice in South India. 
They are very par- 
ticular about using 
only the kind of rice 
which is raised in 
their neighborhood. 
In 1919 and 1920 
there was a_ rice 
famine near Madura 
and the Government 
imported rice from 
Burma. As this was 
a differcnt variety, 
there was quite a 
deal of complaint, 
even though this rice 
was sold considerably 
cheaper than was the 
home-grown variety 
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NEW FORMS IN 


THE THEATER’ 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


LEAR-MINDEDNESS is what we 
most need in our discussion of 
things pertaining to the theater. 

We are going through a period of vital 
change, and we are being deluged with 
books of interesting comment, wherein 
there are unaccustomed terms being 
used and startling claims being made. 
Realism is saying its mea culpa. For 
the first time in the history of the 
American theater we are examining our 
processes, throwing out our accumu- 
lated deadwood, and revaluing the 
drama from a deeper comprehension of 
fundamental «esthetic principles. It is 
a good thing—presaging healthful® de- 
velopment—that the artist has entered 
the theater in this country. While he 
has sometimes run amuck in his Sser- 
rated ideas, he at least has known what 
he is after, and this seems to be to get 
a theater which no longer has to do 
with the picture or the picture frame, 
but which, through purity of form, 
reaches the ecstasy of spirit. 

The statement of our American stage 
designers, published by the ‘Theatre 
Arts Magazine” in 1919, went far toward 
making that discerning part of our pub- 
lic which is interested in the theater and 
its future understand just why these 
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artists were in the theater and how far 
they loved it as an art. Of course there 
were some ,of these young men who 
merely echoed more concretely the er- 
ratic fountain source of their inspira- 
tion, Gordon Craig; and there were 
others who proved themselves to be most 
ardent tourists of the European thea- 
ters, where through Reinhardt, Bakst, 
Stanislavsky, Appia, and Dalcroze they 
got to know what the modern movement 
in the theater was, what its most im- 
proved—and oftentimes complicated— 
mechanism was, which might aim at 
simplicity, but which in _ instances 
proved equally as expensive as the real- 
ism from which the theater has broken. 
But nevertheless this statement cleared 
the air and accentuated the serious- 
ness of the designers and showed many 
of us where we stood. 

We haven’t advanced very far since 
then; for the simple reason that with 
the rise of this art spirit in the theater 
there also came a tightening process of 
real estate organization in the theater 
of commerce. And, while our artists 
have worked in the theater—bringing to 
it a freshness of form and color and an 
intensity of mood—they have not been 
able to advance, as yet, to that point 
where they can affect either the direc- 
tors of the theater, the dramatists who 
work for it, or the building which they 
say must be differently conceived to 
hold the spiritualized content. 

There have been some striking com- 
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“MARIA STUART!” THE THRONE-ROOM AT WESTMINSTER 
Tall sereens of blue and gold are ranged behind a dais surmounted by a high, pointed throne 


of dull gold. 
ing gold. 
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At either side curtains of silvery blue. 
A Weichert production in Frankfort designed by Sievert 


Queen Elizabeth wears a gown of gleam- 


ments published in book form on this 
theatrical revolution, notably the work 
of Hiram K. Moderwell and Sheldon 
Cheney. And-recently Kenneth Mac- 
gowan has come forward as the spokes- 
man, an observational student who has 
written two books about what he sees 
of practice and what he has learned of 
the new spirit. I cannot say that his 
two volumes are marked by any clear- 
ness of conception, save where he fol- 
lows closely what others have stated; he 
has assumed estheticism rather than 
having it come as an inner conviction. 
There is not that luminosity in Mac- 
gowan while writing of scenecraft that 
there is in Stark Young while writing, 
for instance, of acting. He cannot quite 
get over the historian’s realization of a 
“movement” in art, and he falls into the 
realm of pure discussion of debatable 
terms. When he considers these terms, 
there is a confusion due largely to his 
borrowing from: others rather than his 
working out the ideas for himself. 

So evident is this that it would need 
no further corroboration than the mere 
reading of his first book, “The Theatre 
of Tomorrow,” where he whips himself 
into a commendable frenzy of prophecy. 
But he supports my conviction by writ- 
ing a second book, “Continental Stage- 
craft,” which is a kind of Cook’s tourist 
survey—in sixty days or more—of the 
realm of art theaters abroad, with spe- 
cial emphasis laid on Germany. He had 
the excellent companionship in his pil- 
grimage of Robert Edmond Jones, who 
sketched as they went, and who un- 
doubtedly must have, at the same time, 
added to Macgowan’s store of ideas on 
the esthetic value of what the two saw. 

I am not discounting at all the use- 
fulness of such a treatment, though I 
can see where there is much that must 
be ephemeral in so rapid a tour of Con- 
tinental playhouses, especially during a 
period of suche upheaval as Europe is 
now undergoing. Macgowan, even in 
his chapter on “Black Curtains,” which 
links the present state of the German 
theaters with the present state of Ger- 
man political change, does not attempt 
to present any human delineation, such 
as Oliver Sayler gave us im “The Rus- 
sian Theatre under the Revolution,” 
later changed, to “The Russian Theatre,” 
in order to catch the interest of audi- 
ences seeking abiding joy in the Moscow 
Art Theatre, now touring America. 
Macgowan is peculiarly mechanical and 
theoretical; he gives you the statement 
without the conviction or the flavor— 
the accomplishment without the man. 
In reading Gordon Craig one can afford 
to lose the man in the philosophy; in 
his case style suggests the man. And 
here again, had Stark Young written 
such a book, to judge by the isolated 
essays in his “The Flower in Drama,” 
he would have made the way bright 
with trembling imminency. 

All of Macgowan’s enthusiasms are 


rightly placed; he has been a conscien- 
tious observer; while Jones’s drawings 
show that he has been the fervent one. 
Peculiarly there is a realistic statement 
of inward matter, and, for that reason, 
both of Macgowan’s books, while they 
interested me, left me unmoved. But 
Stark Young, however fragmentary his 
random essays—the most striking of 
which is the one on the art of acting— 
leaves one refreshed, with the _ spirit 
rather than the husk of the flower. And, 
after all, what is the mere detailing of 
names of designers and intricacies of 
stage machines if one does not realize 
that, whether it be in Germany, in Aus- 
tria, in Czechoslovakia, or in Russia 
(which country the two did not visit), 
all these shiftings in the theater are for 
the purpose of breaking through: me- 
dium to the spirit, or of arranging 
theatrical media so that they will not 
annoy the life of the spirit breaking 
through? Macgowan ‘knows all this, 
and he states it time in and time out. 
But he is a disciple rather than a 
prophet, ever though in some of his 
chapters in both books he prophesies 
what the theater of the future is to be: 
that theater which is to be built upon 
the revitalizing of the actor’s art, the 
entrance of new elements, like mass 
and mob spirit into scenery and play- 
writing, and those curiously architec- 
tural conceptions of the theater building 
which will give to motion and movement 
on the stage an entirely new meaning. 

It is significant, I have said, that the 
reading public should be getting such 
books on the theater as these; just as 
significant as that the poets should be 
getting Amy Lowell’s “Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry,” Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “The New Era im American 
Poetry,” and Lowes’s ‘Convention and 
Revolt in Poetry.’ Something is going 
on in all of the creative arts in Amer- 
ica, and the dawn of creative flowering 
is always preceded by statement of art 
principles and close questioning of art 
technic. Stark Young’s “The Flower in 
Drama” is marked by calmness of judg- 
ment, which suggests to me that he has 
come to the theater as critic after his 
esthetic philosophy has been shaken 
and enriched by the theories of design 
and form and color introduced into the 
realm of modern painting by Cézanne, 
Matisse, and others. In other words, he 
gives us creative criticism, and, as his 
book is composed of thoughts that are 
worth while, yet hung on the very cas- 
ual, moment of the current theater in 
New York—however high the spots may 
be actording to the géneral average of 
our American production—meeting with 
such lucid understanding of what art 
comprises, makes us welcome Young in 
the theater as one of the few who will 
help the new movement immeasurably 
by interesting his readers simply, and 
with no propaganda motive in reaching 
a deeper appreciation of the finest 
things in art. This slim: volume pre- 
sages fuller things from his graceful 
pen. 
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A SCENE FROM GRABBE’S “‘NAPOLEON” 


The Place de Gréve in Paris is indicated by a great street lamp set boldly on a raised platform 


in-the center of the stage. 


The artist in all matters pertaining 
to the theater must know his tools; 
which are not to reproduce what he 
sees, but to suggest those complexes of 
the soul lying beneath the surface and 
seen through the surface. Art is not an 
easy matter; it is not something to be 
taken lightly. Nor, in the examination 
of technic, does it imply surface con- 
struction. Technic is a means toward 
an end; the simplest, most adroit, most 
balanced way of going directly, effec- 
tively toward the goal of all art, which 
is spiritual illumination. Percival 
Wilde’s “The Craftsmanship of the One- 
Act Play” has pleased me greatly be- 
cause it is not a mere statement of 
formulas, such as books on technic com- 
monly are, but is instinct with just 
that esthetic quality which is pro- 
nounced in Stark Young and implied 
very forcefully here. 

There has been a great deal of con- 
fusion as to what a one-act play is. 
Many incidents, good for short stories, 
yet put into dialogue form, have been 
called by that name. Shay’s two an- 
thologies are marred often by this fault. 
There has been a limitation of practice, 
a narrowness of conception as to what. a 
one-act play really is—how organically 
itself it is, with its own shape, its own 
psychologies, its own effective means, 
its own wholeness. Those who contem- 
plate writing in this special field— 
which is not a diminutive short length 
of the long form of drama, not a Lillipu- 
tian curiosity crammed into a mold and 
called a one-act play, merely because it 
is not a two or three or four act play— 
should ponder well this new book. 
Wilde, before one has gone very far into 
his treatment of the subject, establishes 
its contour, its content, its curve of be- 
ing, its rise of interest, its design of 
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preparation, and its artistic uses of 
materials. 

It is true that the medium of expres- 
sion in the one-act play is the same as 
that of the more intricate drama, and 
also that there are’ many elements in 
both common to each. It is also true 
that the novice who has had successful 
practice in the short form—which be- 
cause of its shortness allows of more 
frequent experiment, and hence becomes 
an excellent field for the gaining of 
flexibility in characterization, the use of 
dialogue, the testing of language, and 
the balancing of motives—can look for- 
ward more hopefully to. the longer 
drama because of his experience in the 
craftsmanship of the short form. 
Wilde’s book, therefore, increases its 
sphere of usefulness, and becomes a 
psychological discussion of craftsman- 
ship in the theater which results in per- 
fect dramatic art. It is not involved in 
“new movement;” it goes to bed-rock of 
dramatic instinct, of dramatic content, 
of dramatic appeal, and builds up from 
there, giving a running commentary of 
the practical experience of the author as 
a worker himself in the field. 

The book is written fluently, with a 
view of the subject all around, even to 
the fourth dimension. There is a, direct 
drive from the beginning of an idea to 
its culmination in the finished product, 
and its fulfillment in the acceptance by 
an audience. The chapters are unified 
and compact, with every possible con- 
sideration of exposition, preparation, 
complication, suspense, crisis, and cli- 
max, with the resultant resolution and 
light. In the byways of construction, 
like the selection of names and the fit- 
ness of one to be a dramatist, Wilde is 
strikingly pleasing. 

This is really the first discussion of 
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the one-act play which senses the true 
philosophy of the form. Professor 
Roland Lewis in his “Technique of the 
One-Act Play” is filled with debatable 
formulas concocted out of his mind 
rather than from any authority of the 
theater. People writing the one-act play 
have gone on the principle that the 
manuscript, when typed, must have just 
so many pages, that it must play just so 
long because of the sanction of vaude- 
ville, and because it will occupy one- 
quarter of the time on an evening’s bill 
for a Little Theater. The foreigners 
have written on the subject with more 
astuteness than the general writer in 
America; but much of what they have 
said still remains untranslated, like 
Evreinov’s varied comments on _ the 
monodrama. Wilde, out of wide knowl- 
edge and full reading, epitomizes 
sharply what others have done and 
said; and then he plunges forward into 
many graphic definitions and theories 
which must be original with him but 
which he proves fairly and squarely as 
workable. 

It has been said that one of the rea- 
sons why the New Theatre, which was 
established in New York by a group of 
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millionaires in their attempt to foster 
a national theater, failed was that it 
lacked a body of criticism which would 
keep constantly before the public the 
aims of such an institution and the 
standards of its art. Macgowan adds 
slightly, but yet he adds, to the under- 
standing of what the new movement in 
scene design and theater construction 
is; and Wilde’s treatise adds immeas- 
urably to the understanding of the or- 
ganic and spiritual life of the one-act 
play. I wish there was another word 
for the one-act play, but, since there is 
not, I am insistent on its being hyphen- 
ated as symbolizing its individual fea- 
tures. 

Then, after this welter of discussion 
in books makes us understand the inner 
meaning of the new scenery, the new 
theater, the new director, and the new 
actor, what must we understand? The 
new dramatist. Macgowan truthfully 
points out that those playwrights who 
are attempting a new technic are at 
present too circumscribed in their 
psycho-analyses to see the spiritual ex- 
altation which is the Ultima Thule of all 
great art. They are as yet, to use aterm 
of John Corbin’s, too depravedly modern. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


BURNING. SPEAR (THE). By John Galsworthy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


One hardly thinks that this little 
volume will add appreciably to Mr. 
Galsworthy’s reputation. The book was 
written near the end’of the war, pub- 
lished anonymously, and attracted little 
attention. It is avowedly burlesque pure 
and simple, and is aimed at the emotion- 
alism that is always rampant in war 
time. The pacifist and the conscientious 
objector, as well as some enthusiastic 
but foolish people who tried to help in 
the war with more patriotism than dis- 
cretion, come in for ridicule. 


FLIGHT (THE). By Muriel Hine. Dodd, Mead 


& Co., New York. $2. 

The flight referred to in the title is 
that of a wife from an unfaithful hus- 
band, deliberately chosen as an alterna- 
tive to divorce in the belief that the 
man will soon tire of his folly and 
wrong-doing—a belief which the reader 
is pleased to see justified. The first part 
of the story is thus a not very startling 
treatment of the eternal triangle. But 
after the flight the experiences of the 
young wife in a charming island near 
Italy, the people she meets there, and 
the things she does, all make an agree- 
able narrative touched with charm and 
also with story interest. 


HOUSE ON SMITH SQUARE (THE). By the 
Author of ‘‘The House on Charles Street.’ 
Duffield & Co., New York. $2. 

The anonymous author of “The House 
on Charles Street” here brings back 
some of the characters of that popular 
book, and through them and others 
shows phases of political and social ilfe 
in England after the war, with appar- 


ently equal knowledge of American and 
English characteristics. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
VINCENT VAN GOGH. By Julius Meier-Graefe. 


Translated by John Holroyd Reece. 2 vols. 
Illustrated. The Medici Society, Limited, 
Boston. $17.50. 


Here is an extraordinary biography of 
an extraordinary man. Van Gogh began 
painting when he was twenty-nine, and 
died by his own hand at the age of 
thirty-seven, yet in a period of eight 
years became a prophet of the post- 
impressionists and left a legacy of pic- 
tures and letters that have exerted a 
strong influence on the art of the time. 
His life story is a sad one, but it is told 
in these handsome volumes with an in- 
sight and a power of expression that 
grip the reader to the end. The numer- 
ous pictures exhibit the strange genius 
of the artist as well as monochrome 
reproductions can be expected to show 
the work of a colorist. 


BIOGRAPHY 


PANDITA RAMABAITI (SARASVATI). By Clem- 
entina Butler. Illustrated. The Fleming 
H, Revell Company, New York. $1. 


The readers of this journal who have 
for many years been interested in the 
work of Ramabai will also be interested 
in this volume by the chairman of the 
American Ramabai Association, which 
tells with appreciation and feeling the 
story of the persistent, patient work of 
this gifted woman in alleviating the lot 
of the child widows of India. 

CREATIVE SPIRITS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By Georg Brandes. The 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. $3. 


Dr. Brandes here discusses, rather 
from the point of view of literary and 
philosophical criticism than of study of 
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personal traits, a number of men who 
have figured as notables in the literature 
or history of Europe in the nineteenth 
century. That the list is varied may be 
seen from the fact that it includes the 
hames of Hans Christian Andersen, 
John Stuart Mill, Swinburne, Gibson, 
Garibaldi, and Napoleon Bonaparte. Dr. 
Brandes is undoubtedly one of the most 
careful and judicious critical writers of 
our time. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


TAIL OF THE HEMISPHERE (THE): CHILE 
AND ARGENTINA. By Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. $4. 


Facts about Chile and Argentina are 
recorded in this book in a thorough and 
painstaking way that leaves little to be 
desired in the way of information. The 
book is the work of an experienced 
traveler and newspaper correspondent, 
and shows its author’s training as a 
practical information-gatherer on every 
page. Excellent photographs enhance 
the value of the work, which is very 
well printed. 

UNVEILED LADIES OF STAMBOUL 


By Demetra Vaka. Illustrated. 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 


The Orient is changing rapidly, and 
this book gives us a series of what 
might be called verbal moving pictures 
of the changes. The author spent her 
early life in Constantinople, came to 
America, married an American, and now 
revisits her old home and records her 
experiences and impressions of the new 
régime in Turkey. Her chapters are 
lively, full of new light on the subject, 
and decidedly entertaining. 


(THE). 
Houghton 


SCIENCE 
BROMOIL PRINTING AND BROMOIL TRANS- 
FER. By Dr. Emil Mayer. Illustrated. 
The American Photographie Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston. 


This is a technical handbook for the 
amateur photographer who is ambitious 
to secure the best possible results from 
his negatives and is willing to take the 
utmost pains to secure them. The bro- 
moil process produces beautiful photo- 
graphs in the hands of an expert, but 
the technique is not easy. The instruc- 
tions given in this book are clear, full, 
and authoritative. 

DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Edward 


Cressy. Illustrated. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $5. 


This is a new edition of an excellent 
book, the character of which is de- 
scribed by the title. It is not intended 


~ for experts or scientists, but for the 


common people. The new edition in- 
cludes an account of scientific triumphs 
since the book was first printed, includ- 
ing radioactivity and the wireless, but 
we note is not quite up to date in that 
it says nothing whatever of wireless 
telephonic broadcasting. 


POETRY 
JAR OF DREAMS (THE). By Lilla Cabot 
Perry. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.50. 


This is a collection of commonplace 
lyrics and sonnets on such themes as 
engaged the minor verse writers of the 





“ [he vacation thrill of a tifetime!} 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


HERE the Rockies rear their cloud-swept 
crests in the mightiest and wildest and most 
majestic confusion of beauty on the continent! 


Go to Glacier this summer. Ride the switch- back 
trails, explore the living glaciers; hike, boat, fish, or 
simply rest and let the eternal peace and silence of 
the Rockies refresh you, soul, mind and body. The 
vast sublimity of it all will live with you forever after. 


In perfect comfort 


Nowhere in the world will you find such solid comfort 
—such luxury, in the heart of primal wildness! 


Where mountain sheep pose on the edge of space 
you will find great hotels with every modern con- 
venience. 

Where the Blackfeet Indians pitch their tepees 
among the serried peaks you’ll find cozy Alvine 
chalets. 

Yet, never is the spell of deep and primal wildness 
broken. 


; A short-time vacation 


Two weeks, or better three, is ample, if your time is 
limited, to vacation gloriously amid the mountain 
grandeur of Glacier National Park. Two days will 
take you from Chicago, St. Louis or Kansas City to 
the Park. 

The sharp reduction in railroad fares made last 
year still prevails. The low cost of the trip will sur- 
prise you. Your local agent can give you an estimate. 

Via the Burlington you can visit Colorado on the 
same ticket and include Yellowstone at slight addi- 
tional cost. 


If you are going farther West— 
Just say Burlington to your local agent—he’ll under- 
stand. This will allow you conveniently to visit 
Glacier en route. 





Route | 






EVERYWHERE 
WEST 





‘ The home of the 
Burlington tel th Magnificent 
EF _OAESTON Motor Roads 
H 0 ute pendable Burlington, the route 
of Comfort, Courtesy and 
The National Park Line Convenience 
Free Book 


WRITE for free book, 
“Glacier National Park’’ 
to P. S. Eustis, Pass. 
Traffic Mgr., C.B. & Q. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


late nineties. It is almost totally devoid 
of distinction in subject-matter and 
language alike. The sentimental atti- 
tude toward life is consistently main- 
tained, and the themes are those com- 
monly chosen for treatment in the cir- 
cumstances. The poetic properties fa- 
miliar to readers of newspaper verse 
twenty-five years ago are employed in 
the usual way through the volume. 
Two poems, “Green Apples” and “The 
Cup,” rise above the general level of the 
commonplace with a certain distinction 
of idea. The book for the most part is 
strained sentimentality. 
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The tallow candles and whale-oil lamps used by our ancestors cost, for 
the same amount of light, much more than does the electric light we use G ALLER Y 


H™ J. Has- 
KELL has been 


on the staff of the 


. Kansas City (Mis- 
Caper 1g C souri) “Star” for 
twenty-three years. 


He has been asso- 
ciate editor since 


While the cost of almost —_| i911. He rightfully 





D possesses a  Na- 
everything has gone up, the Fonal = pape 
cost of light has gone down. as a political ob- 
server. 
The pioneer carbon filament HE Rev. WittraM L. Sripe@rr has sent 
MAZDA , us reports of two interviews with 
lam ave chea light as Henry Ford. The first of these appears 
the mark of a Research ec ee EEA ie tee 
Service : : in this issue 0 e Outlook. Tr: 
TomaintainitsResearch compared with oil or candles. was a newspaper man before he entered 
Laboratories, where the But the MAZDA Lamp is the ministry. While he was still a 
MAZDA Lamp was pro- 3 : high school boy at Moundsville, West 
duced and perfected, the 500% more efficient than its Virginia, he worked as a reporter, and 
General Electric Com- . H served on the staff of the Wheeling “In- 
pany invests a million pioneer predecessor, which telligencer” before he entered Allegheny 
dollars a year. Many of . College. Now he is pastor of St. Mark’s 
the contributions of means that, with the same Church in Detroit, which is his third 
these laboratories result amount of current, you get pastorate. He is the author of “Stand- 
ing Room Only” and numerous other 


in lower prices for neces- 


sities. six times as much light. volumes. 


HE poetry in this issue comes from 
Robert Hillyer, instructor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University, and Harol 


Vinal, editor of “Voices.” 
GENERAL ELECT RIC YW mit A. McGanex, who will be re 
membered as the author of an 


article on the discoveries made by the 
University Museum of Philadelphia in 
the Valley of Jezreel, sends us further 
information on the excavations being 
carried on by the Museum—this time in 
the ruined city of Ur. 











TO SUMMER HOTEL PROPRIETORS EORGE W. ALGER is a lawyer of high 


Spring days bring summer vacation plans. Outlook readers will be influenced (eS aoe tae ie st 
by your announcement in the Annual Out-of-Doors Number, issue of May 23d. standin s s0 ae ee City, He 
: eee. ; : ry ; A scree! has drafted laws relating to industrial 
This special issue will contain entertaining articles and pictures on vacations d ial ditions. and Waal arenes 
subjects and the announcements of the leading summer hotels. We recommend Se OC AIC aa es ile 
on subjects of legal and public impor- 


the use of adequate space in this issue. é : 
Resort advertising will also be concentrated in the fourth issue of May and the tance. The remarkable account in his 


second and fourth issues of June. article this week of the way in which 
Special hotel rate, 60 cents a line. Last form closes eleven days in advance of Serbian young men are being trained in 
date of issue. this country in order that they may re- 
Travel Department turn and teach ‘in their own country 

THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY deserves special attention. Dr, Rosales 
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this work, which has been done through 
the International Service Education 
Committee, 701 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. The cause is one that de- 
serves and should receive financial sup- 
port from all interested in improving 
the conditions of Central Europe. 


MANUEL LEOPOLD 

Nowak is a 
Russian by his 
birth and deeply in 
sympathy with the 
people of Russia in 
their sufferings and 
hopes. He was 
born at Kavkasz- 
kaya, in the Kuban 
Province, and re- 
ceived his primary 
education’ at the 
local Government 
When he was eleven years old, 





school. 
his family emigrated to America and 
took up their residence in Kansas City. 


Ni J. Moses is a New York 
editor and dramatic critic of dis- 
tinction. He has edited numerous vol- 
umes of collected plays and is himself 
the author of several books of criticism, 
including “Henrik Ibsen, the Man and 
His Plays,” and “Maurice Maeterlinck— 
a Study.” He is a lecturer on children’s 
literature and the drama. 


QO RVIS F. JoRDAN is pastor of the Com- 
munity Church of Park Ridge, IIli- 
nois. He is a Chautauqua lecturer and 
has been associate editor of the “Chris- 
tian Century” since 1914. 


THE TRAVELER 


BY FRANK PRENTICE RAND 


H° came to visit Garlingtown, 

His mother’s girlhood home; 

He watched young John McNulty plow, 
And sniffed the crumbly loam. 

He didn’t care for Garlingtown; 
He said it wasn’t Rome. 


He walked the fields of Garlingtown 
Among the shocks of corn; 

He looked across at Butter Hill 
That flush October morn. 

He didn’t care for Butter Hill; 
It wasn’t Matterhorn. 


He asked to see the little lake 
His mother held so dear, 

But when he came to Aaron Pond 
He scanned it with a sneer. 

He didn’t care for Aaron Pond; 
It wasn’t Windermere. 


And so he went from Garlingtown; 
He left that very night. 

He did not see the hunters’ moon, 
The beechwoods’ glancing light. 

He was a famous traveler; 
And he had lost his sight, 





Batavia Road, Hamilton County, Ohio, Tarvia 


Tarvia Maintenance Truck 
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penetration in 1914. Two surface treatments with 
Tarvia practically only maintenance in 9 years. 
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and Economical Maintenance 


What every Taxpayer desires is the most miles of good 
roads possible with the available road funds. That means 
economical construction p/us economical maintenance.’ It 
means not only roads that can be built at moderate cost 
but roads that can be kept in good condition at a very 
small expense. 


Tarvia Roads squarely meet both of these requirements. 


For Tarvia Roads cost only a little more to build than 
plain, waterbound macadam. And with inexpensive Tar- 
via maintenance there is practically no limit to their life. 
Smooth, dustless and mudless all the year ’round, Tarvia 
Roads are actually improved by time and traffic. In addi- 
tion to these facts the granular surface of a properly con- 
structed and properly maintained Tarvia Road prevents | 
skidding. Tarvia Roads are smooth but not “slick.” 


Batavia Road, Hamilton County, Ohio, shown above, is 
a typical example of Tarvia good road economy. Since its 
construction in 1914, this road has stood up under a heavy 
volume of trafic. The only upkeep has been two inexpen- 
sive surface treatments with “ Tarvia-B ’’—one in 1918; 
the other in 1921. Today the road is in perfect condition. 


There is a grade of Tarvia for every road purpose—as 
a binder in new road construction ; for maintaining gravel 
and macadam roads; for re-surfacing, patching and re- 
pairing improved roads of all types. 







































Illustrated booklets describing the 
various grades and uses of Tarvia 
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For Road Construction ‘ 7 
. Repair and Maintenance 
New York Chicago , Pe ia h 
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Detroit New Orleans The (Bi ZYyyEy, Ul Company Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Ghs Salt Lake City Atlanta 
Bangor Youngstown Toledo Columbus 
Richmond Baltimore Omaha Houston 
Denver 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St.John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. 








FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 


resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OurLooK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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UPPOSE you opened your mail one fine morning and found 
S a letter from a lawyer stating that an uncle whom you 

had never seen had died and left you $20,000. What would 
you do? Would you plan to buy a car, take a trip around the 
world, build a new house, or would you decide to invest the 
whole amount in sound, income-producing securities? We shall 
take it for granted that your decision would be to invest. Fur- 
ther, we shall assume that the money belonged to us instead 
of to you and try to explain how we should go about investing 
it, in case such an improbable thing were really true. 
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INVESTMENT FOR $20,000 


First of all, we should want to assure ourselves that the 
principal of our little fortune was reasonably secure; and we 
should therefore stress safety rather than income, although we 
naturally should have no objection to as high a rate as could 
reasonably be expected. 

We should diversify our investments, because we would not 
wish to put all of our eggs into one basket. As a matter of 
fact, we do not believe that with a capital of $20,000 we should 
invest more than $1,000 in any-one bond or stock. If we fol- 
lowed this plan, we should have twenty different investments, 
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The Trend of Foreign Trade 


RADE routes are shifting. Increasing 
quantities of basic raw materials are 
coming direct to us from producers: in 
various parts of the world, instead of 
through European middlemen, as _ before 
the war. 
Approximately half of our export trade 
at present consists of manufactured goods. 


The colossal balance of trade in our 
favor, built up during the war and the first 
two years afterward, is now approaching 
the more normal pre-war yearly balances. 


The ocean-borne commerce of the United 
States increased by more than 4,000,000 


tons during the calendar year 1922, as 
compared with 1921. While our exports 
decreased 5,500,000 tons, our imports in- 
creased 10,000,000 tons. 


These changing trends in our foreign 
commerce create new problems in financ- 
ing that trade, and necessitate expert 
knowledge of world-wide business and 
financial conditions. 


Whether your banking needs be foreign 
or domestic, we can offer you facilities 
which will meet your requirements and 
which may become an important factor in 
your business. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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and in case any one, or two, of them 
stopped interest or dividend payments 
we should be embarrassed to only a 
comparatively small extent. We should 
put the money into various kinds of en- 
terprises as well as into different indi- 
vidual securities, so that we should not 
be dependent upon any particular indus- 
try. As a still further protection, we 
should invest our money in companies 
operating in different sections of the 
country; this would be an additional 
diversification, as unfavorable local con- 
ditions would affect only a portion of 
our holdings. 

Most of the money we should put into 
bonds, and we should see to it that the 
majority of them enjoyed a ready mar- 
ket in case we should wish to sell at 
any time. Our main purpose, however, 
would be to obtain good investments, 
worth holding until maturity, and ones 
with which we should not have to con- 
cern ourselves any more than ordinary 
prudence dictated. We should be satis- 
fied with an average yield of about 51% 
per cent, which seems to us as much as 
the purchaser of securities of the type 
We are discussing should reasonably ex- 
pect. The difference between 6 per cent 
and 51% per cent on $20,000 is only $100 
a year. 

Real estate bonds *would be repre- 
sented among our investments, but the 
actual ownership of real estate as such 
does not appeal strongly to us. It is so 
much more of a care than a bond or a 
stock, and requires so much more atten- 
tion, that we believe other forms of 
investment are more desirable. 3 

It seems to us we should put about 
$15,000 into bonds, and the balance into 
stocks, mostly preferred stocks. The 
yield on the stocks would bring the 
average yield up, and many stocks can 
with entire justice be regarded as high- 
grade investments. If the average per- 
son follows the rule of buying bonds in 
the proportion of about three to one to 
stocks, we believe he is as conservative 
as need be, although it does seem rea- 
sonable to put the first three thousand 
dollars into bonds. 

We think we should buy five different 
kinds of bonds—railway, industrial, 
public utility, municipal, and real es- 
tate—say three of each. We should aim 
in the first three classes to invest in 
companies which enjoy good credit and 
have proved their ability to conduct 
their business successfully; we should 
want the obligations of prosperous mu- 
nicipalities in the fourth instance; and 
in the case of the real estate bonds we 
should pay -particular attention to the 
soundness and reliability of the concerns 
offering the bonds. We should of course 
want to satisfy ourselves that the bonds 
were all amply secured and that earn- 
ings over a period of years have been 


_ sufficient by a wide margin to pay inter- 


est charges. In the case of the stocks 
we should pay particular attention to 
earnings, and be as certain as possible 
that they would continue to be as satis- 
factory as we have tried to assure our- 
selves they have been in the past. 

In making our selection. we should by 
no means feel that it was the only pos- 
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it you have been following our recent ad- 
vertisements in The Outlook—on bonds as 
investments, you may have asked yourself— 
“What personal help could The National 
City Company give me in the investment of 
my funds?” 


We shall be glad to tell you. 


Cut on this line 


The National City Company 
55 Wall Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: I have seen your advertisements in various maga- 
zines. Without any obligation on my part please tell me 
what specific help you could give me as an individual investor. 


State 














7450 BANKS 


) aes experience, intimate relationships and a fine 
understanding of the every-day problems of “the 
bank in Main Street” have built up a cordial working 
organization of 7450 banks that have “direct cor- 
respondence” with us, that co-operate with us in 
serving the financial needs of local and national 
business. 


Think what it means to be a customer of these banks 
with an organization for public service—your service 
—that reaches to every nook and corner of the 
country. Continental and Commercial customers com- 
mand the best of banking assistance everywhere. 


And every one of the 7450 banks co-operating with us 
has the benefit of our broad facilities and connections. 


Is your bank one of the 7450? 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


** An extra measure of service” 
Resources. More Than $500,000,000 





FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

sible, or even satisfactory one, that 
could be found. There are hundreds of 
good investments, and ones which ap- 
pealed to us might not be nearly so 
attractive to many others. We do be- 
lieve, however, that the general princi- 
ples we have laid down would be ac- 
cepted by most people as reasonable and 
conservative, and if conservatism is a 
fault in some lines of human endeavor, 
it does not seem to us it can be so re- 
garded in the case of investments. 

We have before us a letter from one 
of our readers asking us to send him 
our suggestions for the investment of 
$125,000, and in replying we shall follow 
the same general method of procedure 
we should adopt in the case of the 
$20,000, the units of course being larger, 
for with a sum like $125,000 we do not 
think it necessary to confine one’s self 
to one bond of a particular company or, 
say, to ten shares of any one stock. And 
the larger the amount a man has to in- 
vest, the greater the chances he is justi- 
fied in taking. At least this is our opin- 
ion. The more money a man has, the 
less he would be embarrassed by the 
loss of a portion of it. The loss of 
$10,000 would not be a serious one to a 
millionaire, but to a man whose entire 
capital is $10,000 it might well prove 
fatal. On the other hand, the man with 
a large estate is more concerned with 
the income tax than the little fellow, 
and tax-exempt bonds, even though .- 
their yield is low, are frequently the 
very best and most profitable invest- 
ments he can make. It may be wrong to 
have tax-exempt securities on the mar- 
ket, but it is unreasonable to blame any 
one for buying them if by so doing he 
can benefit himself. 

Here is a list of twenty investments 
set down to illustrate the principles out- 
lined in this article: 

New York Central, Debenture 6s— 
1936. 

Great Northern, General Mortgage 
514%4s—1952. 

Union Pacific, First Mortgage 4s— 
1947. 

U. S. Rubber Company, First Mort- 
gage 5s—1987. 

U. S. Steel Corporation, Sinking 
Fund 5s—1963. 

Humble Oil and Refining, Debenture 
51%4s—1932. 

Pacific Gas and Electric, Refunding 
5s—1942. 

Niagara Falls Power Company, 
First Mortgage 5s—1932. 

New York Telephone Company, 
Refunding 6s—1941. 

Three Municipal Bonds, one each of 
New York, Detroit, and Chicago. 

Real Estate Mortgage Bonds (three 
of them). 

[In the case of real estate bonds 
great care should be taken to pur- 
chase only from a house of estab- 
lished reputation and experience. ] 

American Car and Foundry Pre- 
ferred Stock. 

American Tobacco Company Pre- 
ferred. ; 

Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé 
Preferred. 

National Lead Company Preferred. 

Western Electric Company Pre- 
ferred. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 
BOND INVESTMENT 


URING recent months considerable 
doubts have arisen concerning 
the outlook for the bond market over 
the present year. Bond prices them- 
selves have in general proved sluggish 
and listless, and the assertion has fre- 
quently been made that they have 
reached their “peak.” Many bond buy- 
ers have accordingly become somewhat 
uncertain as to the wisest course to pur- 
sue. They are realizing that they must 
analyze the present economic and in- 
vestment situation much more carefully 
than was necessary a year ago. 
One fundamental factor, first of all, 


deserves their serious consideration—-. 


the distinction between investment and 
speculation. Now, as always, the pur- 
chasing or holding of bonds can be 
viewed from either of these quite dif- 
ferent standpoints. Investment is of 
course primarily concerned with placing 
of funds in such a manner that they can 
be certainly recovered when desired and 
in the meantime yield a certain and 
assured income. Speculation, on the 
other hand, is mainly concerned with 
realizing a profit by purchasing cheaply 
and selling dearly. The pure investor 


buys bonds to put in his safe and visit ,; 


only when coupons are due to be cut; 
the pure speculator buys in order to sell 
out again at a profit as soon as circum- 
stances allow. While in practice invest- 
ment and speculation overlap to some 
extent, nevertheless the two processes 
must be sharply differentiated in con- 
sidering the present bond situation. 

It is a fundamental and generally 
recognized axiom of bond investment 
that bond prices tend to rise when inter- 
est rates decline, and tend to decline 
when interest rates rise. During 1921-2 
the sensational drop in interest rates 
was followed by an equally extraordi- 
mary recovery in bond prices. Thus, 
while commercial paper fell from 8 per 
cent to 4 per cent, and even the Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates from 7 per cent 
to.4 per cent, even Liberty Bonds recov- 
ered from the low 80s to approximately 
par, while a still more striking advance 
occurred in the prices of the more specu- 
lative corporation bonds. So extensive 
a rise in price is very unusual for bonds, 
and more to be expected with common 
stocks. This whole extraordinary fall 
in interest rates and rise in bond prices 
resulted from the violent deflation fol- 
lowing the war period. Save for the 
event of another such world conflict, the 
present generation will not see another 
such rise in bond prices as occurred in 
the past two years. 

Meanwhile, owing to our system of 
taxation and other factors, the large and 
experienced investors of former days 
have heen purchasing little except tax- 
exempt State and municipal bonds. 
Therefore the great flood of taxable cor- 
poration bonds issued since the war 
have had to be sold largely to the new 
and inexperienced class of small bond 
investors created during the war by the 
Liberty loans. This process would have 
been impoégsible of accomplishment had 
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Translation of the Will of Uah 


I, Uah, am giving a title to property to my wife Sheftu, the woman 
of Gesab who is called Teta, the daughter of Sat Sepdu, of all things 
given to me by my brother Ankh-ren. She shall give it to any she 
desires of her children she bears me. 

I am giving to her the Eastern slaves, four persons, that my brother 
Ankh-ren gave me. She shall give them to whomsoever she will of 
her children. " 

As to my tomb, let me be buried in it with my wife alone. 

Moreover, as to the house built for me by my brother Ankh-ren, 
my wife shall dwell therein without allowing her to be put forth on 
the ground by any person. 

It is the Deputy Gebu who shall act as guardian of my son. 

Done in the presence of these witnesses: 


KEMEN, Decorator of Columns. 
Apu, Doorkeeper of the Temple. 
SENB, son of Senb, Doorkeeper of the Temple. 


The Oldest Known Will 


HE oldest known will, discovered at Kahun, 
Egypt, was executed in 2548 B.C., more than a 
thousand years before the period of Tut-Ankh-Amen. 


This ancient document is-an interesting example of 
provision for the family, an ideal as old as civilization 
or the family institution itself. 
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| Seong Whether or not this will ot 

Future 2 antiquity was ever carried out is 

not known. In Uah’s time there 

was no such organization as the 

modern trust company to assure 

faithful execution of the provi- 
sions of a will. 


You, however, can make your 
will, knowing that your wishes 
will surely be carried out. Plan 
how you desire your family to 
be protected, how you wish your 
insurance and property con- 
served—then make your willand 
name @ trust company as your 
executor and trustee. The per- 
petual corporate life, financial 
responsibility, and specialized 
knowledge of the trust company 
are assurance that your family’s 
interests will be safeguarded. 
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The will of Uah 
in facsimile, free 


A reproduction of the will 
of Uah, and a booklet, 
“Safeguarding Your 
Family’s Future,” which 
will help youin your 
plans for family protec- 
tion, can be obtained ata 
trust company or by writ- 
ing to the address below. 
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TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
FIVE NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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BABA 
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The Only 


TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 
Authorized for Acceptance By 
The U. S. Government 


In Payment of Customs Duties 


When you pay customs duties on returning to the 


United States, you will find that 


ABA ory Cheques 
-TRAVEL MONEY’ 


are the only travelers’ cheques authorized for accep- 
tance by our government: Because A:B-A Cheques are 
certified,—like a certified personal or cashier’s check. 


§ «*‘Wherever money means anything, A-B-A Cheques mean 
money.’’ JYour counter-signature in the presence of the acceptor 
identifies you. JSaferthan money, more convenient than letters ofcredit. 
§A refund may be obtained if uncountersigned A-B-A Cheques 
should be lost or stolen. JSold by more than 10,000 banks and 
trust companies in the United States and Canada. § Bound in neat 
wallets in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, 


Ask for A°B’A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these cireques is 


BANKERS [TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 
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it not been for the sensationally rising 
bond market of 1920-2, which afforded 
such ready speculative profits to bond 
purchasers. Unfortunately, however, 
the new small investor has been led by 
these ready speculative profits in the 
bond market to consider bond buying 
mainly from the speculative angle, and 
very largely ignore the investment con- 
sideration of income. Now, when the 
period of easy speculative profits in 
bonds is apparently past, there is a real 
danger that the small bond investor will 
simply buy stocks for speculative profits 
and neglect bonds almost entirely. This 
would be of course an almost complete 
perversion of the real art of investment. 

The time is now at hand when the 
bond buyer must decide clearly whether 
he intends to invest in bonds and hold 
them over a considerable period of time 
for the income to be obtained from 
them, or to speculate in bonds by trying 
to sell out his purchases in a relatively 
short time and at a profitable price. 

If the bond buyer has only the latter 
course in mind, it must be frankly ad- 
mitted that gilt-edged issues do not now 
present auspicious opportunities. Al- 
ready the revival in production and 
trade has increased commercial paper 
rates to 5 per cent, and led to the ad- 
vance of the Federal Reserve rediscount 
rates from 4 per cent to 4% per cent. 
The United States Treasury has simi- 
larly recognized the trend in the money 
markets by advancing interest rates on 
its last issue of certificates to 4144-4% 
per cent. As the forward swing in trade 
activity continues, even higher interest 
rates may result, and bond prices will 
in sympathy tend to decline in propor- 
tion. It may be that the next two years 
will be characterized by price move- 
ments of this sort. For the time being 
stocks would therefore seem a more 
likely speculative medium than bonds. 

But this view of the matter is ad- 
mittedly short-ranged and taken purely 
from the standpoint of the speculator. 
When the bond market is considered 
from the standpoint of the investor, 
quite the opposite conclusion will be 
arrived at. For the investor who buys 
bonds and puts them away in his safe- 
deposit box has no need to be alarmed 
by a temporarily adverse movement in 
their market price. If they are corpora- 
tion bonds, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the returning tide of pros- 
perity, even though it raises interest 
rates, is at the same time increasing the 
net earnings and surplus of American 
corporations, and thus strengthening 
the safety of his invested principal and 
increasing the certainty of his income 
return. As an investor his primary con- 
sideration should be income and safety 
of principal, and undoubtedly these are 
more readily obtained in prosperous 
times than in times of depression and 
industrial stagnation. 

Nor should the investor suffer by pres- 
ent declining prices if he has the pa- 
tience really to be an investor and hold 
his investments for a period of years. 
Looked at from the long-range view- 
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Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
popular COMMON LAW plan under a pure 
DECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 

C. S$. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri. 


This booklet ‘‘Howto 


Will Be Sent Without Cost 






the facts it Fives 
about getting a high- 
er as with positive 
Safety. 


EIGHT WAYS 


fo lest the Safety o 
Every /nvestment 


1 Is Your Investment Protected By Property of Pers 

manent Value? * How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells why investments should be protected by 
property having a permanent value well in 
excess of the amount of the entire loan. 


2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Before Other 

Obligations? ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds” tells 

what securities come before all others in obli- 
gation to pay promptly and fully. 


3 Has The Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 

How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe 

property must have an annual earning power 

of at least twoand a half times the total annual 
interest on the loan. 


Is The Property Adequately Protected By Insur- 
ance? An important consideration,as fire often 
wipes out overnight a valuable property. 


Ts It Properly Managed? ‘‘How to Select Safe 
Bonds” tells why proper management is es- 
sential to insure prompt payment of interest 
and principal upon maturity. 


Is The Title Clear? ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds” 
tells a sure way of insuring against loss 
through faulty title. 


What Is The Moral Character Of The Borrower? 
As important as proper management — ex- 
plained in this interesting booklet. 


Who Offers The Securities You Buy? ‘‘ How to 
Select Safe Bonds’”’ tells why even the experi- 
enced investor must depend for safety entirely 
upon the reputation and length of service of 
the Banking House offering the investment. 
It tells of the conservative policy of painstak- 
ing investigation and selection which has 
made it possible for George M. Forman & 
Company to sell bonds for 38 years without 
loss to a customer, large or small. 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘* How to Select Safe Bonds’’ show you definitely 
how you can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
come from your investment. Mail this request blank 
for your copy of this interesting booklet. No obligation. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
Dept.65 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
**38 Years Without Loss To a Customer’’ 
BEEBE RRR RBBB RRR eee eee ee 


George M. Forman & Company, 
Dept.G5 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds”. No 
solicitor is to call upon me. 
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point, bond prices are still attractive. 
Invariably after a great war capital is 
destroyed or tied up in immediately un- 
productive employment, with the result 
that interest rates remain relatively 
high for a decade or longer. It follows 
from this fact that over the same period 
bond prices, regardless of the interme- 
diate ups and downs produced by the 
“business cycle,” remain relatively low. 
After the world’s depleted capital has 
been restored by patient production over 
a period of years, interest rates fall 
again and bond prices rise. 

The recent movement of interest 
rates bears evidence that such a trend 
in bond prices should ensue. For 
even during the severe liquidation of 
1921-2, interest rates did not fall much 
below 4 per cent, and now, at the begin- 
ning of a trade recovery and expansion, 
commercial paper has already advanced 
to 5 per cent. Bond prices have not as 
a result advanced to really high levels 
during recent years, and the ultimate 
likelihood of lower interest rates and 
higher bond prices seems accordingly 
pronounced. It is therefore altogether 
probable that the long-term investor, in 
addition to enjoying added safety as to 
his principal and income, should in the 
long run have a perfectly good oppor- 
tunity for appreciation in the price of 
his bonds as well. But he must learn 
to look at bond buying from the long- 
range investment standpoint, instead of 
simply from the short-sighted stand- 
point of the short-term speculator. 

To the above prospect for the bond 
buyer there are three important qualifi- 
eations. First, weak bonds, which have 
not yet enjoyed their full rise, may be 
expected with improving conditions to 
rise further for the time being, until 
they are considered sufficiently con- 
servative to swing downward with the 
gilt-edged issues under higher money 
rates. Secondly, the outbreak of an- 
other world war would of course com- 
pletely interrupt the gradual decline in 
money and appreciation in bond prices; 
such an eventuality seems, however, out 
of the question to the present war-weary 
world. 

Lastly, the creation of a huge volume 
State and municipal 
bonds and other securities should also 


| prove a factor in temporarily keeping 


taxable bonds cheap. But it is doubtful 
whether the flood of these tax-exempt 
securities will continue over the next 
decade, and in proportion as their issue 
diminishes taxable bonds should rise in 
price. 

Altogether, therefore, the outlook for 
long-term bond investment at the pres- 
ent time is not at all inauspicious. It is 
to be hoped that during coming years 
the new class of small bond buyers can 
be induced to look at bond purchasing 


from the standpoint of genuine invest- 


ment. On the whole, it is thoroughly 
to the public interest that the unusual 
speculative side to bond markets of. re- 


cent years will not probably recur for-4| f 


another generation at least. — 
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The Foundation of 
Your Financial 
Independence 


‘| HAT the steel mills are to Pitts- 
burgh, the automobile factories to 
Detroit, the motion picture industry to 
Los Angeles—that is what the National 
Government is to Washington, the great 
paymaster and stabilizer. 


Go where you will in Washington—to 
the Capitol, to the Treasury, to the White 
House, to the Washington Monument— 
everywhere you will gain an impression 
of enduring stability. Washington is the 
only city in America which has directly 
back of it the tremendous power of the 
United States Government in improve- 
ment and development. 


Where else, if not in Washing- 
ton, would you expect to find a 
stable foundation upon which to 
build your financial independ- 
ence? Where else, if not in 
Washington, would you expect 
veal estate values to be sound 
and First Mortgage Investments 
to be safe? 


Enduring stability and constantly in- 
creasing real estate values combine to 
make our First Mortgage Investments 
safe and profitable for investors through- 
out the country. 


You may invest for as short a period 
as 2 years or as long as 15 years in these 
investments that have back of them a 
record of wo Joss to any investor in 50 years. 

They yield 614% and relieve the 
investor of the 2% Federal income 
tax and any State tax up to $5 
per $1,000. 

How you can attain financial independ- 
ence by investing in these safe securi- 
ties—how you can purchase them if you 
can save as little as $10 a month—is told 
in our new, illustratéd booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Build an Independént Income.” A copy 
will be sent free if you will fill out and 
mail the coupon bélow. 


CYhe F.H.SMITH CO, 


CYounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The F. H. Smith Company, 
1414-1416 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Without obligation on my part, I 
should like to receive a free copy of your 
new booklet, ‘‘How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.” 
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Tours and Travel 








ZERMATT with the Matterhorn 


SWITZERLAND 


No more appropriate or 
entraneing playground for 
vacationists abroad than 


SWITZERLAND 


LAUSANNE=-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps, 
most convenient headquarters for excur- 
sions in all directions. All sports in 
perfection. An educational center of 
repute. 


GENEVA with its classical lake, ever 
attractive and interesting as a resting 
place, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
tellect, and isa world renowned univer- 
sity town. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 
New Golf course. 


Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the 
Matterhorn, exquisite as a high Alpine 
health resort—via the wonderful Loetsch- 
berg railway. LUCERNE, the ‘‘ Mecca’”’ 
of all tourists ; its loveliness proverbial, 
its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. The starting point for ex- 
eursions in Central Switzerland. 


Conveniently reached from intellectual 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are 
THE GRISONS with its 150 valleys, 
and the famous Engadine, an Alpine 
wonderland. Its unique climate with 
powerful solar radiation, its excellent 
cures and opportunities for all sports 
have made its St. Morilz, Davos, Arosa, 
Pontresina, and Flims most appealing 
as all-year-round resorts. TARASP= 
VULPERA, in the lower Engadine, 
offers a marvelous Alpine climate, while 
the variety and medicinal values of its 
waters are not approached by any Eu- 
ropean watering place. 


Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit 
any purse from $2.00 a day up, including 
meals. No war, luxury or other taxes for 
tourists. 


Write for portfolic of Switzer- 
land, No. 116—beautifully illus- 
trated booklets descriptive of its 
wonderful scenery, cities, sports, 
life. It is free. 


Adidress Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Tours and Travel 
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Combine Travel and Study 


with 


The European Summer School 
Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 
6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 
Write for details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 








> ~ June 
Europe via Mediterranean “sth 
High class, 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, 
Berlin). 14 countries and their capitals. $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 28, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 

25th year Illustrated booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baltimore, Md. 


H EUROPEAN TOURS ® 


Planned for you for June or July. 


A Real Tour, including Best Hotels, 
Ship, sightseeing, ete. Expert leaders. 


W PIERCE TOURS, 1472 BDWAY 


ieee beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and wost interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO-> 





for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 
plies a eed ated SN 


ROME TO LONDON 


We furnish on ocean boats ALL OUT- 
SIDE ROOMS, many with PRIVATE 
BATH. We use high Erato hotels. We 
travel first class in ITALY. 

73 days of LEISURE travel for $888 
Twelfth season. 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 

Join® 


UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club ssvaii 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 
of European history. 400 pleased patrons. 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION TOURS 


offer European travel with exceptional 
features under leadership of directors of 
wide experience, and at moderate cost for 
a high standard of ‘Travel Service—Con- 
genial limited group membership. 37 
days, $490; 52 days, $690; Italian Ex- 
tension, $90. 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 



















EDUCATIONAL TOURS OF 
EUROPE 


For college and university students, grad- 
uates and friends. We offer in Educational 
Tours: First-class accommodations, spleu- 


did leadership, superb routes. Numbers 
in parties limited. For details address 
Educational Tours, 117 Elm St., Oberlin, 0. 


rINHE AVON TOUR to EUROPE. 
June 30 to Sept. 7. Conducted by Miss 8. 
Augusta Taintor, 414 West 12ist St., New 
York. Visit Paris and the Riviera, Italy and 
includmg great cities, Amalfi Drive and 
Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Rhine trip, Hol- 
land and England, Fine hotels. Leisurely 
sightseeing with experienced Conductor. 


EUROPEAN * Towrs of Character”? 

We guarantee the 
maximum of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
as low as is consistent with good service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’! Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Study Tour of Europe 1 month 


in Paris, 
4 weeks’ traveling. 79 days—all expenses only 
$895. Address Prof. G. M. THOMPSON, 
North Carolina College, Greensboro, N. C. 











Tours and Travel 


Scott's Monument, Edinburgh. 


“The Best Way” 
to SCOTLAND 


from most places in England is b 


LONDON MIDLAND & _SCOT- 


TISH RAILWAY, Britain's Greatest 


Railroad. 


American visitors. taking through 
tickets from London (Euston or 
St. Pancras Stations) are allowed 
stop-over facilities to visit numerous 
places of interest and have the option 
of returning by alternative routes. 

Literature and Suggestions for Tours 
to cover any period, E on appli- 
cation to:—John Fairman, Agent, 

London Midland & Scottish Railway, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to ape athe ag capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





To Europe 


LONDON - NAPLES.- PARIS - ROME 
FLORENCE - POMPEII - VERSAILLES 
FRENCH and AMERICAN BATTLEFIELDS 


30 to 80 days of delightful European travel 
under experienced and competent guid- 
ance, for as little as $425. Other prices up 
to $1,100. 

Gates Tours, founded in 1892, are planned 
with the idea of giving their patrons com- 
fort combined with economy. Let us send 
you complete information about Gates 
Tours to Lay 03 next summer. Sailings 
May to September. Write for Booklet H-17. 


GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 
“© World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
London - Paris - Rome 





- will be given 
Free Trip to Europes) orsanver 
of a small party. Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


Sailing from Montreal 
EUROPE June 22, June 29 and 
July 6,visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, ‘the Rhiné, Germany, 


Switzerland, Italy (including Na- 
ples), Monaco (Riviera), lone 745 


MENTOR TOURS?“ ieuéo 
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TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 


Best of leadership 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL| Edinburgh 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Tours and Travel 


EUROPE, GREECE, 
EGYPT, PALESTINE 


Tours Personally Conducted—45 to 
108 Days, From $6765 to $1,485, 


Why Pay More? 


Give as Much as Any 
ur ours Give More Than Many 
S Cost Less Than Any 
Sailings June and July. Write today for 
itinerary and full information 


Thé WICKER TOURS, Richmond, Va. 
Alaska 


Canadian Rockies 


Saddle Trips 


With or without inclusive Pacific Coast 
Tour. Own camp. Limited number, reason- 
able rates. Write 

Miss M. E. PEARSON 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SAH 


iF rance. Privilege of extension. 
Also special tour for young ladies sailing 


June 20. send Sor particulars. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Italy, France, Switzer- 


Europe, $685 land, England, Holland, 


Belgium, Luxemburg. Cunard Line, New 
York, July 7. Private party. 9,669, Outlook. 


HURD’S VACATION TOUR 


For Boys and Young Men 
NINE WEEKS—STARTING JUNE 26 


Cody Stampede 

Morris Ranch 

Yellowstone Park 

Pike’s Peak ; 

Great Lakes-—Niagara Falls 


Circular on request. 
300 W. School Lane, Phila., Pa. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. Reterences required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EUROPE 
TOUR FEATURING BRITISH ISLES 


Party sailing from New York 
on July 3 for a 2 months’ tour 
of England, Wales, Scotland, 



























Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel , 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 


Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 











Greene’s Private Hote),24 Gordon St.,London, 

W.C. Near British Museum. Room-break- 

fast $1.50, dimmer 60c. Weekly by arrangement. 

Gas fires. Highest American recommendations. 
Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Sycsce LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & Theaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast e 


London 








Private Board Residence, 
best position West End. 
Apply Prop. 41, Devonshire 





Place (Nr. Harley St.)W. I. 
SCOTLAND 





Well - known West 
End Boarding Estab- 


59 Manor Place lishment. Miss Slight 


BY THE WAY 


“ NE has only to go to Cuba,” a sub- 
O scriber who has just returned 
from a visit to that island says, “to 
be thoroughly converted to the cause 
of prohibition. It makes an American 
ashamed of himself when he goes there 
and sees how the idle rich, as well as 
others, visit the island and make beasts 
of themselves for a few days. There are 
seven thousand saloons in Havana and 
only sixty-eight churches, Protestant as 
well as Catholic; and Sunday is the big- 
gest racing, cock-fighting, and sporting 
| day of the week. There is a great deal 
of poverty, and yet, with the present 


| price of sugar and tobacco, there will be 


an enormous amount of money poured 
into the island in the next few months.” 





The correspondent who sends the 
above paragraph also notes the fact 
that sugar, tea, and tobacco are gaining 
in England at the expense of alcoholic 
drinks. In the last fiscal year, he says, 
the revenue from the sales of sugar and 
tobacco increased by $10,000,000 each, 
while that from the sale of spirits de 
creased by $35,000,000. The consump- 
tion of tea increased eight per cent, and 

the total amounted to more than four 
hundred million pounds. 





“T never lost a penny in Chicago,” 
says a contributor to “Collier’s.” “I 
| never was cheated or _ short-changed 
_there. JI don’t claim there are no crooks 
in Chicago, but I never met any of them. 
One night I was to get a train at two in 
the morning. A friend started with his 
flivver to take me to the station. It 
/broke down. I took my grips and 
| walked. A yrough-looking individual 
offered to carry my bags—a _ hold-up 
man, of course. I told him I had been 
| cleaned out at a card party and hadn’t 
| a cent—that’s why I was walking. He 
| put down the bags and said, ‘I ain’t 
goin’ to carry ’em if you ain’t got no 
| money to pay me.’ ‘Oh, I’ve got a quar- 
ter left and you can have that,’ I said. 
At the station I handed him the quarter, 
and he said, ‘Say, bo, you keep this. I 
| got a little change myself.’ He might 
| have been a hold-up man, after all, but 
he ‘treated me white.” 





Seeing a colored man of his acquaint- 
/ ance starting off on a fishing excursion, 
| a gentleman thought it an excellent 
, time, “Harper’s Magazine” says, to re- 
| prove him for his laziness. 

“Tom, you old loafer,” said he, “do 
, you think it’s right to leave your wife 
} at the washtub while you pass your time 
| fishing?” 

“Yassah, colonel, it’s all right. Mah 
) wife doan’ need any watchin’. She'll 
\shorely wuk jes’ as hard as ef I was 
dere.” 













The National Association of Audubon 
Societies, which is the largest organiza- 
tion in the world for the study and pro- 
‘tection of wild birds and wild animals, 
paeeds a home. This is evident when in 
its appeal for a building we read that 
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you have. 


Impartial investigation recently made shows Colgate’s is recommended 
by more Dentists than any other dentifrice. 

Its non-gritty precipitated chalk loosens clinging particles from 
Pure and mild, its vegetable-oil soap gently 
away. 
and willingly because of its delicious flavor. 


the enamel. 


washes them 






If your wisdom teeth 
could talk they’d say 
“* UsE COLGATE’s ”’ 


— 


Treasures You Never Can Replace 


A cherished silver heirloom—would you scour it with grit ? 


Any treasure you cannot replace deserves careful cleaning—and the 
precious thin enamel of your teeth is one of the greatest treasures 
Once scratched or worn away by gritty dentifrices 
even Nature can never replace tooth enamel or restore its beauty. 
‘Choose a safe dental cream now—one that does not scratch or 
scour—and avoid years of regret later on. ‘ 


Colgate’s Cleans Teeth The Right Way 


“‘Washes”’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 













Children use it regularly 








Large Tube 25c 
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ing Implies Honesty in Manufacture 














A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your cwn home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food ele 2nts and _ their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets usecin the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 














HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 









for this Booklet 
“EUROPE-1923’’—Full 
information covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
To Europe 
Spring and Summer Sailings— 
Weekly to July 28th. Wide 
. range of routes and costs. 
Small, select parties, 


ADDRESS 65 B’WAY 
NEW YORK 


NCA 































Special Values ; 
in McCutcheon Linens 
for Summer Homes 


Race year, at this season, ““The Greatest Trea- 
sure House of Linens in America” makes 
careful preparations to supply those who are 
purchasing Linens for summer homes, cottages, 
bungalows, and yachts. A distinct occasion is 
created for the securing of superb McCutcheon 
Linens—unexcelled for their purity, beauty, and 
sturdiness—at lower-than-usual prices. 


Opportune values are now being offered in 
Damask Table Cloths and Napkins, Luncheon 
Sets, Fancy Cloths, Scarfs, Towels and Bed Linens. 


Send for our New Catalogue 


To appreciate and take advantage of these 
Special Values, write for our Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue No. 35. In it you will find de- 
lightful examples of all these Linens pictured, 
described, and priced. Drop us a card for 
Catalogue No. 35 today. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 





= ‘Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 


Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. 
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BY THE WAY—(Continued) 


its eighteen clerks are now crowded into 
two rooms. It needs a suitable home 
not merely for the safekeeping of ‘its 
invaluable data about the conservation 
of birds and animals, but for the exhibi- 
tion of its gallery of oil paintings and- 
large photographs of wild life and as a 
museum showing the methods by which 
wild birds and animals are protected. 
Many people call at its offices to see 
bird houses, feeding trays, and drinking 
fountains—and goaway disappointed be- 
cause there is no space in its two rooms 
for such a display. We have heard of 
a cemetery for dogs that has been en- 
dowed by dog-lovers, and of a hospital 
for cats; now what lover of the great 
outdoors will give a building to save 
the wild animal life of the country? 
Send your offer direct to the Association 
of Audubon Societies, 1974 Broadway, 
New York City. 





From the “Wisconsin Octopus:” 


The orator eats tongue, we hear, 
The Sultan, turkey lunch; 

The undertaker drinks his bier, 
The pugilist his punch. 

The acrobats spring water drink, 
The banquet man eats toast; 

Surveyors eat their stakes, we think, 
And editors a roast. 

Shoemakers have fillet of -sole, 
The printer, pie and sweets; 

The hungry actor eats his rdéle; 
Policemen munch their beats. 





“You must face the possibility of 
photo-composing,” a London master 
printer said to his fellow-workers. EG 
is bound to come, and I give it five years 
to develop. After that, I am afraid, 
typesetting will be a decaying branch 
of the printing industry.” Then he 
went on, as reported in the “American 
Printer,” to describe a newly patented 
photo-composing machine: “The:. ap- 
paratus is to be something like a lino- 
type in appearance, only instead of 
matrices there are little frames of 
metal containing glass negatives or 
positives of the letters of the alphabet. 
When a key is touched a letter comes 
down, and thus a line of letters is built 
up. Then the camera comes into opera- 
tion; a beam of light is directed through 
the glass letters, and an exposure made. 
The-camera makes a step, and the next ~ 
line is set up and similarly photo- 
graphed. So the operations go on until 
a column or a page is composed. The 
photographic images are received on a 
celluloid film in negative form, so that 
as soon as the film is developed it is 
ready for printing down on zinc.” 





Anent the editorial paragraph con- 
cerning slang in our issue of March 28 
the following is cited by a reader as an ; 
analogous case: ; 

During the war a doughboy who was 
quartered in a certain French village 
met a young woman on the street and 
the following conversation ensued: 
“Polly-vous English, mamzell?” A 
verra littel, monsieur.” “Good work! 
Say, can you put me wise where I can 
line up against some good eats in the 
burg?” 
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“HOME, SWEET HOME’”—ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 





JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
AUTHOR OF “HOME, SWEET HOME 


WHAT HENRY FORD THINKS OF 
BEING PRESIDENT % THE PROS AND 
CONS OF PROHIBITION %* TRAVEL 
' DE LUXE AND HOW TO AVOID IT 


| 





PRICE: FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
% 


Mr. Redfield’s 
recollections of his 
long and interest- 
ong public career 
will begin in the 
May 30 issue of 
The Outlook 





(©) Scherer 


FROM 


William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce in President Wilson’s 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 


Writes His Recollections for The Outlook 


Administration, 


R. REDFIELD has selected 

The Outlook as the periodical 

for which to write his impressions 

of distinguished men and momen- 

tous events during the World War. 

He has compressed his impressions 
into ten articles. 


‘““From Congress to Cabinet”’ is 
not an autobiography. It is a 
faithful portrayal of famous men 
engaged in their labors and of 
events unfolding themselves into 
nistory. It includes a wealth of 


The Next 13 Numbers of 


The Outlook For Only $1 
If you are not already a sub- 
scriber, send $1 for special 
thirteen weeks’ subscription 


illuminating episodes and thought- 
ful criticism of our machinery of 


government. 


The heroic side and the petty 
side of Uncle Sam are in turn pre- 
sented by one who has been, not 
only a noted participant in the 
affairs of state, but a discerning 
observer of them. 


This important serial will be- 
gin in the May 30 issue of The 
Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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WHERE MEN HAVE THE 
CORNERS KNOCKED OFF 
THEIR SQUARENESS 


ECENTLY I had occasion to ride all 
R night on a freight train that runs 
from a little Illinois town to Chicago. 
The conductor, brakeman, and some 
minor railway official whiled away a 
good deal of tedious time with tales, 
some of them very interesting to my 
ears. At one time the subject was their 
experiences in loaning small sums to 
fellow employees. I wished Mr. Sher- 
man Rogers, who has written so often 
of the squareness of the ordinary man, 
were there. 

The conductor said he had learned his 
lesson years ago. “I never carry over 
two dollars unless I have to do some 
shopping in Chicago.” “There are men 
employed steadily at good wages who 
have owed me money for thirty-five 
years.” “There are several small busi- 
ness and professional men in the town 
where I live who borrowed money from 
me years ago, and never paid back a 
cent of it.” And he named some of them. 

The brakeman was younger, less 
widely experienced, talked less in de- 
tail. But he had learned the same sad 
lesson, and said he never left home with 
more than a dollar and a half. It may 
be explained that train crews may sleep 
in their ‘“way-car” at the end of the run 
away from home, and need money only 
for their food while out on a trip. 

The official, being employed on more 
irregular trips, had to carry more 
money, but testified that he had learned 
to say he didn’t have any. 

All this was old to me, for I have 
spent years of my life among railway, 
manufacturing, mining, and farming 
people, and I know something about the 
credit end of retail merchandising. I 
did not receive any new shock of suspi- 
cion of my fellow-men, but I did get a 
brushing up of the irritation I felt at 
Mr. Rogers’s article on his experiences 
in lending money. 

Mr. Rogers’s experience leads me to 
suppose that repaying borrowed money 
must be a point of honor among lumber- 

jacks. All sorts of people do have all 
sorts of good traits highly developed. 

' But, as I understood it, the writer was 
using the story to illustrate and prove 
his big thesis that “men are square.” 

Now I believe that men are square. 

| That is, I believe it enough to use it as 
a workable basis in dealing with men. 
I believe it enough to think that most 
men have in them the instinct of square- 
ness, that one can appeal to that in- 
_ stinct, that most men will follow that 
instinct unless they are too much 
_tempted, that much confidence is neces- 
_ sary if we are to get along in life at all. 
| And that is just why I resent seeing the 
belief in men’s squareness weakened by 
being preached to such a ridiculous ex- 
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Discovers Amazing Way 
to Grow Hair 


Alois Merke, Founder of Famous Merke Institute, Perfects New Method 
Which Brings Results in a Few Days 


ILL baldness soon be 
a thing of the past? 
So it would seem—at least, 
if we are to judge by the 
seeming “miracles” being 
performed daily at the 
Merke Institute, Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. For here 
hundreds of men and wo- 
men—many of whom were 
almost completely bald— 
are rapidly acquiring full growths of won- 
derfully thick luxuriant hair, without even 
a trace of bald spots. As for dandruff and 
falling hair, these ailments are banished 
almost instantly through this new treatment. 
The discoverer of this new method is 
Alois Merke, a dermatologist of interna- 
tional reputation. His discovery, which for 
the first time provides a method of pene- 
trating to the hair roots and bringing nour- 
ishment direct to them, is the result of an 
intensive study of baldness made in the 
principal laboratories of Heidelberg, Paris, 
Berlin, Cairo, Buenos Ayres and Geneva. 
It works on a plan entirely different from 
any known or used before. 





Scene at Merke Institute, 
fifth Ave., New York. 


At the Merke Institute Prof. 
Merke has treated scores of world 
famous stage and social celebri- 
ties, many gladly paying $1,000 
for the marvelous restoration of 
hair effected. But Prof. Merke, 
desiring to place his discovery 
within reach of rich and poor 
alike, has perfected a method 
whereby these same results can 
be secured for only a few cents a 
day right in your own home. 





Free Booklet About New Home Treatment 
Through special arrangement readers of this publication may 
secure without cost, all details of this new home treatment 
to make hair grow. A 32 page booklet, fully describing the 
Merke treatment, will be sent postpaid upon receipt of the cou- 
pon below, properly filled in. No matter how long you have 
been bald—no matter if you are completely bald—no matter 
how many different treatments you have taken without re- 
sults, this booklet will prove of the deepest interest to you. 
So send for it today. Merely mail the coupon below and it 
will be sent you by return mail. ALLIED MERKE IN- 
STITUTES, Inc., 512 Fifth Ave., Dept. 155, New York City. 
PEPER ERR ER EERE ESE RRR REE REESE EERE EE SEE Eo 
ALLIED MERKE INSTITUTES, Inc. 

512 Fifth Ave., Dept. 155, New York City 
Please send me a copy of your free booklet, ‘* The New Way 
to Make Hair Grow,” which describes the Merke Institute 
home treatment in detail. 





cess. Mr. Rogers told us that all these 
men repaid him, and he has been telling 
us in one way and another that nearly 
all men in all walks of life are square. 
For my part, I can keep more confidence 
in my fellow-men if I am not asked to 
go for a season into such a fools’ para- 
dise. 

If any contributor to The Outlook, or 
any reader, thinks Mr. Rogers is more 
nearly right about it than I am, I will 
dare him to go into any railway, factory, 
mining, or farming community from 
Ohio to Kansas (the limits of my ac- 
quaintance) and either lend a stated 


sum of money in small- amounts to the 
first applicants or sell groceries or gaso- 
line on credit. I dare him. 

Lest any one think that I select rail 
way men as worthy of special blame, let 
me tell a story drawn from my own pres- 
ent occupation. A farmer neighbor of 
mine who has a brainy shrewdness that 
would mark him in any community, a 
man with charity tempered by wide ex- 
perience, said to me the other day, “If 
you want to make a man your. enemy, 
just lend him a little money and then 
ask for it a couple of years later.” 
STEWART CAMPBELL, 


Monica, Illinois. 
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each radiator. 


With Adsco valve 
open full, not 
more than 80% 
ef radiator, at 
top, will fill with 
steam. Remain- 





Adsco Graduated Packless Radiator 
Valve. One at top of 
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El Beandor Apartment Hotel, 
Omaha, Neb. Morris Bros., 
owners; Adsco Heat- 
ing. 






These Two Buildings 
Use the Simplest Way 
To Heat With Steam 


The sketch represents the simple opera- 
tion of the Adsco System of Atmospheric 
Steam Heating— 

(1) The Adsco Damper Regulator on 
the boiler maintains steam at constant 
pressure (ounces, not pounds) by regulat- 
ing the fire. 

(2) An Adsco Graduated Packless 








THE COLONIAL~~ABOUT A FIRE-PLACE 


= OU know that good books 
deserve good bookcases— 
and good bookcases make 
good looking rooms. . Here 
are good bookcases, perfectly built. 
Put them in any room! Glass doors 
protect your books and swing con- 
veniently up over the book tops out 
of harm’s way when open. . . These 
bookcases grow at your desire. See 
them in all the period designs. 
Popularly priced everywhere! 


LET US HELP= 
We will gladly send with- 









Radiator Valve at the top of each radia- 
tor is opened &%, %, 3, or full to control 
the amount of heat as positively as a 
faucet controls water. 
| (3) Steam fills the upper part of the 
radiator an amount proportional to the 
valve opening. In condensing, and flow- 
| ing off as condensate, it heats the lower 
part of the radiator. Thus all heat is ex- 
' tracted from the steam and radiated to 
' the room. 
M 


ing 20%, at 
bottom, radiates 
heat of conden- 
sate to room. Con- 
densate returns 
to boiler, cooled. 













(4) Condensate flows back to the boiler, 
naturally, by gravity, through piping that 

posse (as well as the radiators) is vented to the 
_Aimuineoatmospuere Outside atmosphere, so that there can 
never be noise, water pockets, or back 
pressure. 

Adsco simplicity means low first cost. 
Adsco control of heat and pressure pre- 
vents wasteful overheating and saves 
fuel, often 20% to 30%. 

Any heating contractor can _ install 
Adsco Heating, or change hot water sys- 
tems to Adsco Heating. If your architect or 
heating dealer is not familiar with Adsco 
Heating, write for Bulletin No. 158-O. 


AMERICAN [)ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 
NortH ToNAWANDA.N.Y¥ 
OFFICES: 
New York Chicago St.Paul Seattle Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


MAIL WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD 


t 
if 
' American District Steam Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
1 
1 


(J Send Bulletin No. 20-0, Adsco Community Heating of building 
groups from Central Station. 


[) Send Bulletin No. 158-0, Adsco Heating for indi- 
vidual buildings. 


DSCO HEATING 








out charge our booklet 
Unusual Decorativé 
Effects for Bovkcases, 
Address: Dept. B 16-6 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. 





The Globe Ween icke Co, 


CINCINNATI 
New York . Chicago . Boston . Detroit . Cleveland 
Philadelphia . Washington-. New Orleans . St. Louis 


Cortez 1GARS. 


“MADE AT KEY WEST= 





pscott, 
Massachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 


where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 


E. R. Grabow Company, Ine. 
E. R. Grazow, President 


Twenty-one years under the same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe 


of New England 





GERMAN NAVAL OUTRAGES 
AND AN AMERICAN ADMIRAL 


HE following telegrams are-~ self- 
explanatory: 


Rear-Admniral William S. Sims, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Newspaper despatches report you de- 
nying publicly that any authentic record 
existed of any atrocity by a commander 
of a German submarine during the war. 
This report seems to us incredible in 
view of attacks without warning on mer- 
chant vessels, to say nothing of hospital 
ships. If you were not correctly quoted, 
we should welcome authoritative state- 
ment from you authorizing denial, and 
should particularly welcome opportunity 
to print authentic statement as to what 
you did say. 

EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK. 


The Editor of The Outlook, 
New York, N. Y. 

Referring to your telegram of yester- 
day, I stated in address in California 
that barring the case of the British Hos- 
pital ship Llandovery Castie I did not 
know of any case where a German sub- 
marine commander had fired upon the 
boats of a torpedoed vessel; that the 
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commanding officer and two officers of 
the submarine that torpedoed the hos- 
pital ship in question were tried in Ger- 
many after the war and punished; that 
the submarine commanders generally 
acted in a humane manner and in some 
instances gave the boats of torpedoed 
vessels food and water, a tow toward 
land, and sent out wireless signals giy- 
ing their positions; see my book “The 
Victory at Sea,” pages 127 and 128. It 
is well known that the German Govern- 
ment ordered its submarine commanders 
to torpedo merchant vessels without 
warning and also hospital ships if carry- 
ing troops. I did not discuss the orders 
of the German Government. My re- 
marks referred exclusively to the con- 
duct of the German submarine com- 
matders in carrying out these orders. 
WILLIAM S. SIMS, 
Rear-Admiral U..S. Navy. 


An atrocity is none the less an 
atrocity because it is committed under 
orders. The destruction of merchant 
vessels without warning was and is an 
act of piracy. A Government that com- 
mands its naval officers to turn pirates 
is an outlaw Government. We are glad 


Photograph by Elmendorf. (C) Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
HARBOR OF SINGAPORE, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, AT LOW TIDE 


The Outlook 


to print Admiral Sims’s testimony to 
the effect that German naval officers who 
obeyed these orders were for the most 
part as humane as pirates should be. 


SINGAPORE AND THE 
NAVAL TREATY 


y its decision to build up a great 
B naval base at Singapore, upheld by 
a vote of 253 to 94 in the House of Com- 
mons, the British Government has hurt 
the conscience of. some British Liberals 
and Laborites more than it has dis- 
turbed the minds of Americans. 

No one can hold that this decision is 
in violation of the Washington treaty 
for the limitation of armaments. It is 
true that the United States is estopped 
from building any new naval bases or 
adding to the strength of the present 
naval bases in the western Pacific, and 
Japan is likewise committed to the 
maintenance of the status quo in its 
fortifications on certain specified insular 
territories and possessions. Under the 
same article of the treaty, Great Britain 
is estopped from adding to the naval 
strength of certain of its ports and pos- 
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sessions. Excepted from the limita- 
tions are, however, certain naval bases 
of all three nations, and among them are 
British bases west of the meridian of 
110° east longitude. Singapore does 
not, therefore, come within the field of 
the naval treaty’s restrictions. 

Though in accord with the letter of 
the treaty, is this decision of the British 
Government out of accord with the 
treaty’s spirit? That is the question 
that seems to be troubling certain pub- 
lic men in Great Britain. We do not 
believe that it is America’s duty to in- 
terpret to the British the spirit of the 
treaty. And we doubt whether any one 
in America would wish to interpret that 
spirit in such a way as to estop America 
from fortifying, say, Hawaii to any de- 
gree that a policy of National defense 
might reasonably necessitate. If we 
are going to leave ourselves free in that 
matter, it is certainly a mere matter of 
decency that we should cordially ac- 
knowledge that Britain is equally free. 
As a matter of fact, the fortification of 
Singapore should be determined in ac- 
cordance with Great Britain’s own na- 
tional policy. 

What has disturbed some people’s 
minds is the reported remark of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Amery, First Lord of the 
Admiralty, to the effect that the British 
ideal was command of all the seas. It 
is not necessary, however, to interpret 
this as a note of aggression. Certainly 
a nation whose possessions are as widely 
seattered as Great Britain’s needs such 
command of the seas as will insure rea- 
sonable protection to her commerce and 
means of communication. If the fortifi- 
cation of Singapore could possibly be 
interpreted as an attempt on the part of 
Great Britain to secure sea power for 
aggressive purposes, it would be a men- 
ace to other nations, even her friends. 
So far as we can see, however, there is 
nothing conceivably aggressive in this 
decision of the British Government, 
even though its wisdom may be ques- 
tioned. 


CHINESE BRIGANDS AND 
AMERICAN CITIZENS 

7aT7 or since the Moroccan bandit Rai- 
N suli in 1904 held for ransom an 
American citizen named Perdicaris have 
the people of this country been so 
stirred by an act of foreign bandits as 
by the kidnapping and brutal treatment 
of Americans, eighteen in number, 
including several women of refinement, 
by Chinese brigands in the province of 
Shantung. The women of the party 
were released, but only after they had 
been beaten and driven along by their 
captors until some of them, it is re 
ported, dropped from exhaustion. Among 
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the captives were Miss Lucy C. Aldrich, 
daughter of the late Senator Aldrich, 
of Rhode Island, and sister-in-law to 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; Mr. J. B. Pow- 
ell, who is a newspaper man, and Major 
Pinger and Major Allen, of the United 
States Army. 

It is too soon, as we write, to state 
precisely what measures will be taken 
by our Government to free those still in 
danger and to demand reparation and 
punitive measures against the bandits 
from such government as China pos- 
sesses. If, as is reported, a British sub- 
ject was killed, it is probable that joint 
measures may be taken by the British 
and American Governments. 

The audacity of this outrageous attack 
may be judged from the fact that the 
railway train which was detracked and 
plundered by the bandits was one of the 
best trains in China. It was on its way 
from Shanghai to Peking. 

We have a small force of American 
soldiers in China, said to be approxi- 
mately 15,000, and perhaps two-thirds 
of this force are "readily available 
if it becomes necessary to use them in 
the pursuit of the bandits. As in all 
such cases, the situation is made pain- 
fully difficult by the fact that the cap- 
tives may be in danger of death or ill 
treatment if forceful measures are 
taken. It is reported, although no defi- 
nite authority is given for the report, 
that the bandits are demanding the 
equivalent of a million dollars in Ameri- 
can money for ransom. 

The incident strikingly illustrates the 
confused and unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in China. Shantung in particu- 
lar has long been a center of lawlessness 
and violence. Heretofore the bandits’ 
attacks have been confined almost en- 
tirely to native villages or native indi- 
viduals. The boldness of the present 
outrage is extraordinary. It is said by 
some writers that the province of Shan- 
tung shelters many thousands of bandits 
with headquarters in the mountains and 
with a regular system of forcing black- 
mail or ransom. Many of these bandits 
are soldiers who were discharged after 
the recent inter-provincial hostilities. 

Nothing could show more distinctly 
the need of reorganized and respected 
central authority in China. The im- 
mense population holds its allegiance to 
any national government, whether im- 
perialistic or republican, in slight re- 
gard. What the average Chinaman 
outside of the big cities cares about is 
the village commune and the guild sys- 
tem. Locally this kind of control of 
affairs, both as regards property and 
crime, works very well; but when events 
that are really national because they re- 
late to foreigners or to international 


questions are to be dealt with, the fee- 
ble authority over the country by the 
national Government appears in all i 
weakness. The local residents “ 
tribute not only to the provincial offi- 
cials, appointed by whatever national 
Government claims power, but very 
often to the leaders of parties of ban- 
dits who levy blackmail or tribute on 
the villages as a regular source of in- 
come. In many cases, it is reported, the 
Tuchuns, who are the military governors 
of the provinces, receive part of this 
loot of the bandits, and naturally make 
no effort to eradicate them. This sort 
of thing has existed on a large scale in 
Shantung Province within the last year. 
The withdrawal of the Japanese helped 
to throw things into confusion, and the 
bandits even took possession of part of 
the city of Tsingtao itself. Probably the 
best hope of immediate and drastic ac- 
tion in this matter, so far as the Chinese 
authorities are concerned, might be a 
direct appeal to General Wu Pei-fu, 
who is really the one man of quick 
decision and vigorous action in China 
to-day. 


THE GERMAN PROPOSAL 
REJECTED 
oBpoDy could have seriously expected 
France and Belgium to aecept the 
proposal which the German Government 
made to Germany’s victims on May 1. 
Not even the most sanguine apologists 


for Germany’s course since the war had | 


any reason to look for a favorable re- 
sponse. When, therefore, France and 
Belgium rejected it in the note sent to 
Germany on May 6, ‘nobody was sur- 
prised. 

The German Government in its note 
to the Allies offered the basic sum of 
twenty billion gold marks to be obtained 
by an international loan, but offered no 
definite and determinable guaranties. 
The final total to be paid was left to 
be determined by an international com- 
mission of experts. For security, Ger- 
many offered an arbitration treaty like 
that between Britain and the United 
States. 

The French and Belgians point out in 
their rejection of this proposal that, in 
the first place, the reparations offered 
are inadequate in amount. Germany’s 
offer is less than one-fourth of the sum 
fixed by the Reparations Commission 
and recognized by Germany as the 
amount of her obligations. In view of 
Germany’s activity in building up her 
industries, her transportation systems, 
etc., this offer to France and Belgium, 
they believe, is simply a suggestion that 
they sacrifice themselves in order to en- 
rich their debtors. 

The two Allies, in the second place, 
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consider the conditions wholly unaccept- 
able. They recall Germany’s protest 
against the original plan of leaving the 
reparations total undetermined, and 
then point out that Germany’s pro- 
posal does exactly that very thing it- 
self. 

The two Allies, in the third place, in 
rejecting this offer remark upon the 
lack of guaranties. They have no longer, 
if they ever had, any faith in Germany’s 
paper promises. 

The two Allies, in the fourth place, 
point out that Germany’s offer makes no 
reference to what she owes to Belgium. 
Her oversight, these two countries say, 
is “at least strange, when it is recalled 
how Germany acted toward the country 
whose independence she promised to 
protect.” 

In the fifth place, the two Allies de 
clare explicitly that they cannot take 
any German proposal under considera- 
tion so long-:as German resistance lasts. 
They declare that “it is not the popula- 
tion but the German Government that 
organized resistance.” And for proof of 
that they cite the German Chancellor’s 
words in admitting that the resistance 
would cease as soon as an agreement 
was reached with the German Govern- 
ment. 

Since France and Belgium have re- 
jected this*offer, it was not necessary for 
them to consult with Great Britain, 
although they notified Great Britain of 
their note. Inasmuch as England left 
herself out of the joint action in the 
Ruhr, she certainly has no reason to 
include herself in any negotiations con- 
cerning the conditions prior to the 
evacuation of the Ruhr. It is clear, 
however, that both France and Belgium 
do not wish to deprive Great Britain of 
any of her rights that may be obtained 
in consequence of their action. 

In reply to Germany’s requirement 
that the evacuation of the Ruhr precede 
the fulfillment of her obligations, the 
French and Belgian Governments re- 
iterate their past statement of policy, 
that “the newly occupied territory will 
be evacuated only proportionately as 
payments are made.” 

If in 1914, when the Germans were 
raging through Belgium, standing civil- 
ians up against walls and shooting 
them, burning Belgian villages, destroy- 
ing Belgian works of art, and trampling 
Belgium into a bloody mire, they had 
foreseen the situation in which they 
find themselves to-day, they might have 
put themselves under restraint. 

If in the future some Power which 
plans to dominate the world thinks 
twice before undertaking to carry out 
its will, it will be thanks to France and 
Belgium. 
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NEW YORK STATE 
AND PROHIBITION 
NDER Republican leadership the 
Legislature of New York repealed 
the old license laws of that State and 
passed a measure known as the Mullan- 
Gage Act, as a State law comparable in 
effect to the National Volstead Act. 
Under Democratic leadership the New 
York State Legislature has now voted 
to repeal the Mullan-Gage Act, and the 
repeal bill is now before Governor Smith 
for his signature or veto. 
There are two chief arguments made 
for this repeal. The first is that with 
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the Mullan-Gage Law on the statute- 
books a citizen can be tried twice for 
the same offense—once in the State 
courts and once in the Federal courts. 
The second is based on the scandals 
which have occurred under the adminis- 
tration of the present Mullan-Gage Act. 
The argument seems to be that the 
police are not strong enough to with- 
stand temptation, and therefore tempta- 
tion should be removed from them. 
When prohibitionists have argued that 
a certain proportion of our population 
could not stand temptation, and there- 
fore liquor should be removed from 
their neighborhood, the wets have ridi- 
culed the argument and said that char- 
acter could*be built up only by resist- 
ance to temptation. It seems to us that 
this same argument might be reasonably 
applied to the question of character 
building in the various police forces in 
New York State. As to the first argu- 
ment, a way to remove the danger of 
double prosecution might be found, it 
would seem, by an amendment to the 
present law. 

The repeal of the Mullan-Gage Act 
will give to the Prohibition Law in New 
York a peculiar status. In Massachu- 
setts, for instance, a State which has 
not yet passed an enforcement act, the 
old license laws are still in effect. No 
one can sell liquor in Massachusetts 
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without a license except by incurring 
the danger of running foul of the State 
authorities. But as no one can get a 
license to sell liquor because of the Fed- 
eral statute, the State forces are not 
powerless to act. 

Governor Smith, whose sympathies 


C 


are in favor of light wines and beers, ~ 


has promised to give adequate hearings 
on the question of the repeal of the 
Mullan-Gage Law. It might be worth 
while to quote here from a letter which 
Governor Smith wrote to Senator Fess 
when the latter took exception to the 
act of the Legislature of the State of 
New York in memorializing Congress 
concerning the modification of the Vol- 
stead Act. In this letter Governor 
Smith said: 

I think that on my record you will 
join with the people who know me 
well and do me the credit of believing 
that I have enough common sense 
and experience of life to understand 
that the saloon is and ought to be a 
defunct institution in this country. ... 
We do not ask laxity in enforcement. 
We ask for a reasonable Congres- 
sional interpretation of what consti- 
tutes an intoxicating beverage. 
Certainly the repeal of the Mullan- 

Gage Act will do nothing to further the 
end outlined in Governor Smith’s letter 
to Senator Fess. The repeal of this act 
will inevitably result in weakening the 
efforts to enforce prohibition and will 
and can do nothing to satisfy Governor 
Smith’s supporters in bringing about the 
legal use of 2.75 per cent beer. 


THE PROHIBITION 
OF NARCOTICS 


HE teeth in the National Narcotics 
Law are biting in, apparently. 
Major R. A. Haynes, Federal Prohibition 
Commissioner, calls attention to the fact 
that recently the jail-sentence feature 
of the penalty has been invoked much 
more frequently than formerly. Fewer 
fines have been assessed. More viola- 
tors have gone to the penitentiary. Dur- 
ing the month of March 346 violators 
were given jail sentences. For the cor- 
responding month last year there were 
only 223 such sentences. On the aver- 
age, the sentences are much longer this 
year than last. 
The number of indictments in March 


this year was 404, compared with 278 


last year. This of itself would not 
necessarily be encouraging. It might 
indicate an increase in the traffic in nar- 
cotics. It is encouraging, however, that 
conviction followed indictment in every 
case in March of this year. Last year, 
34 of the 278 persons indicted were not 
convicted. 

Major Haynes attributes the gratify- 
ing results to the efforts of a superior 
class of well-trained investigators. There 
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_is no longer the old-time willingness on 
the part of the Government investigator 
to compromise narcotics cases. Every 
willful violation of the Narcotics Law, 
he says, is vigorously prosecuted. 

We doubt whether there could be 
found any general or widespread oppo- 
sition to this particular form of inva- 
sion of “personal liberty.” 


THE FIGHT AGAINST DEAR SUGAR 


HAT the partial boycott on sugar has 

had some effect is seen from the 
statement made in the press on May 8 
that in New York City the consumption 
of sugar has fallen off about twenty. per 
cent since the campaign opened. Prop- 
erly speaking, the movement has not 
been a boycott; it is rather an effort to 
induce housekeepers and other users of 
sugar to reduce for the present the 
amount they purchase, and thereby both 
bring about a reduction in price and ex- 
press their indignation at the wrong 
involved in what they believe to be the 
artificial and unjustified increase. 

Simultaneously the experts in diet 
and health point out that the American 
per capita consumption of sugar is much 
larger than is desirable for physical 
well-being. One authority says that 
last year’s per capita consumption of 
sugar, which was 103 pounds, is forty 
per cent higher than it should be. 

Secretary Hoover has given his com- 
mendation to the voluntary partial dis- 
use of sugar urged by New York socie- 
ties of women. He says: “The women 
are on the right track. The way to con- 
trol prices of food commodities is to 
bring about spontaneous control of con- 
sumption.” 

We have already quoted the statement 
in the Government’s suit against the 
sugar exchanges, that in one month of 
this year (February) the nominal sales 
of sugar on the exchanges amounted to 
1,515,050 tons, as compared with 362,850 
tons in January, while in February 
there were actual deliveries of only 300 
tons. It might be asked why speculative 
sales of sugar with no intention of ac- 
tual delivery should have anything to do 
with the price of sugar in the retail 
stores, or should prevent dealers who 
hold quantities of sugar bought before 
the rise in price from selling at the 
same price they had been getting. Per- 
haps, logically, it should not; but as a 
matter of fact it does, simply because 
wholesalers do demand higher prices 
and refer to the quotations on the ex- 
changes as justifying the increase. Ex- 
cessive activity in speculation is fol- 
lowed invariably by profiteering. Mr. 
Babst, the president of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, told the wo- 
men protesters that his Company made 
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only a quarter of a cent profit on a 
pound; that it was opposed to specula- 
tion, hoarding, and boycotting; and 
that, although it uses over a million and 
a half tons of sugar yearly, it buys 
none through the 
yet it has to pay prices influenced by 
speculation in the exchanges. His ad- 
vice to the American housewife is: 
“Don’t scramble, don’t hoard, don’t boy- 
cott. You need not scrimp, but you must 
not hoard. Buy sugar as you need it.” 


BOOMS AND. PANICS 


iP aexcee of smallpox, typhoid, and 
yellow fever used to be considered 
“acts of God” which had to be borne 
with such resignation and alleviation as 
puny man was capable of applying. 
Scientific investigation has now shown 
that these scourges are not acts of God, 
but acts of man, and can be literally 
prevented. May not the same thing be 
true of industrial and financial panics 
and depressions? 

This is the inference from a very in- 
teresting and significant report recently 
published by the Government which 
states the findings and recommendations 
of the “Committee of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment.” The 
members of this Committee, as ap- 
pointed by Secretary Hoover, of the 
Department of Commerce, were as fol- 
lows: 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
Board of the General Electric Com- 
pany, chairman; Joseph H. Defrees, 
former President United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mary Van Kleeck, 
Russell Sage Foundation; Matthew 
Woll, Vice-President American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Clarence M. Wool- 
ley, -President American Radiator 
Company; Edward Eyre Hunt, secre- 
tary of the President’s Conference on 
Unemployment, secretary. 


These were the questions which the 
Committee considered, and has tried to 
some extent to answer: 

Can unemployment which results 
from recurrent business depression 
be reduced or prevented? 

Which of the proposals to relieve 
unemployment seem to offer pros- 
pects of practical service? 

What groups in the community can 
most effectively act? 


In answering these questions the Com- 
mittee had to consider what is, in the 
patois or jargon of commerce and 
finance, called the “business cycle.” The 
business cycle is really composed of a 
series of booms and slumps. In boom 
times there is a scarcity of labor; in 
slump times there is unemployment; to 
use a vulgar metaphor, the country, 
industrially speaking, is either intoxi- 
cated with its own prosperity or flat on 
its back with an awful headache, re- 
cuperating from the financial spree. 


sugar exchanges, 
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In its report the Committee discusses 
seven methods by which finance and 
industry can be so regulated that they 
will run along in a healthy fashion with- 
out the present great fluctuations of 
temperature. We do not here propose to 
attempt to summarize the specific recom- 
mendations of this Committee, but we 
do urge every business man and banker 
to get a copy of the report from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
The price is five cents, which we assume, 
but do not know, may be sent in the 
form of postage-stamps. Whatever dif- 
ferences of opinion there may be about 
the remedies, there can be no difference 
of opinion about the concluding words 
of the report: 

In conclusion, the Committee would 
reiterate its conviction that unless 
business men, bankers, and others 
who are responsible for policies and 
practices in industry begin without 
delay to study and to act in order to 
meet the problems of unemployment 
and business cycles, solutions which 
may prove to be fundamentally un- 
sound will be attempted without the 
benefit of practical experience. No 
problem before the business world to- 
day offers a more inspiring challenge 
to sound industrial leadership. 


ARE WE LOSING OUR FARMERS? 


F the Secretary of Agriculture is cor- 

rect in his diagnosis of the ills of 
the farmer, there is probably nothing 
alarming ina decrease of 460,000 in the 
farm population of the United States. 
That is the measure of the net decrease 
of farm population during 1922, as esti- 
mated by the United States Department 
of Agriculture from a survey of 10,000 
representative farms and groups of 
farms. The measure of accuracy that 
might be attained by an enumeration is 
not claimed, but approximate accuracy 
is. 

Secretary Wallace has said more than 
once in recent months that a decrease 
in farm population at this particular 
time is desirable. He has pointed out 
that, while other industries have recov- 
ered a measure of prosperity or at least 
got rid of a large measure of depression, 
the farmer is still to some extent in the 
slough. The natural relief from this 
condition, he believes, is the shifting of 
a considerable portion of farm workers 
into other lines of industry. Both Secre- 
tary Meredith and Secretary Houston 
had taken, in their time, a similar posi- 
tion. Not going so far as to say that 
there should be a decrease of farm popu- 
lation, they did say that there should be 
no accretions to farm population and 
that the ery of “back to the land” was 
economic foolishness. 

The figures lately published by the 
Department of Agriculture, gathered 
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through its Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, appear to show that the natural 
relief indicated by Mr. Wallace is taking 
place. The survey indicates that 2,000,- 
000 persons, farm workers and their 
families, left the country for the cities 
during 1922. This decrease was par- 
tially offset in two ways. The shift 
from cities back to farms during the 
year was estimated at 880,000. The ex- 
cess of births over deaths on the farm 
during the year was about 660,000. So, 
in spite of the fact that full 2,000,000 
persons have left the farms, the net de- 
crease is only about one-fourth this num- 
ber. 

The farm population of the country is 
estimated to have shrunk since the 1920 
Census to the extent of one and one-half 
per cent. There were at the time of the 
Census enumeration 31,359,000 persons 
living on farms. 

There has been for a long time a con- 
stant relative decrease in farm popula- 
tion and a corresponding increase in 
urban population. From 1910 to 1920 
there was a net decrease of nearly 
2,000,000 in farm workers, not counting 
the members of their families. This de- 
crease, however, occurred wholly in the 
number of farm laborers, and not at all 
in the number of farm owners. Part of 
it was accounted for by an apparent de- 
crease that had no reality. The farm 
census of 1910 was taken as of April 1, 
when practically every farm had its full 
quota of laborers. That of 1920 was 
taken as of January 1, when many farm 
laborers were working at temporary 
jobs in factories or, in a period of com- 
parative leisure, were not working at 
all. There was, however, a substantial 
actual decrease. 

In spite of that, there was during that 
decade an increase of seventeen per cent 
in cereal production per person engaged 
in agriculture. This increase in efii- 
ciency was achieved through the use of 
more machinery, more © fertilizer—in 
short, through bigger farms and better 
farming. 

A part of the 1922 decrease was un- 
doubtedly due to the ability of farmers 
to use more machinery and, conse- 
quently, to get on with fewer laborers. 
A larger part of it, undoubtedly, was 
due to the continued depression in the 
price of farm products, which made it 
impossible for the farmer to employ as 
many laborers as usual at the usual 
wages. Most farm laborers who moved 
to the cities in’ 1922 did so either be- 
cause they were out of employment on 
the farm or because they faced a reduc- 
tion of wages. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
outcome. Will the per capita increase 
in production continue in the face of 
this exceptional shift of laborers to the 
cities? ; 
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A NEW EXODUS 
EGROES have been fleeing from the 
South before an invasion of beetles. 
Within the past twelve months, ac- 
cording to the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the State of Georgia has 
lost thirteen per cent of its Negro farm- 
hands. During the same period South 
Carolina has seen two-thirds as many 
leaving its farms, though, since the total 
number of farm-hands in South Carolina 
is much larger than in Georgia, the 
number leaving the State is only three 
per cent of the total. Alabama has lost 
slightly more than three per cent, and 


Arkansas almost the same. Other 
Southern States have suffered less 
severely. 


This exodus of Negroes from the 
South is not a wholly new phenomenon. 
It became acute in 1916, and has gone 
through several waves. 

The beetle before which the Negro is 
fleeing is the boll weevil. For the past 
two seasons the ravages of the pest have 
been so great as to make cotton produc- 
tion unprofitable practically all over the 
State of Georgia. If it continues even 
for another year as it has in the past, 
it will curtail cotton production enor- 
mously, and in some sections will com- 
pletely wipe it out. The Negro croppers, 
a majority of them on thin lands, find- 
ing themselves unable to make a living 
from cotton, which is practically the 
only crop they have grown, have been 
forced to seek a livelihood elsewhere. 

According to a map issued by the 
Department of Agriculture (reprinted in 
The Outlook for January 17), the cotton- 
boll weevil covered nearly the whole 
State of Georgia as early as 1916; but it 
did not appear as early as that in 
devastating numbers. The real on- 
slaught came partially in 1920, but com- 
pletely in 1921. By that year the cotton- 
boll weevil was in virtual possession of 
the entire territory within the limit of 
the cotton belt. Bad as was the year 
1921, the year 1922 was even worse. 

As the Secretary of Labor, Mr. Davis, 
sees it, the most significant phase of 
this movement of Negroes northward is 
that it was going on in the coldest 
months of this year. Never before in 
the middle of the winter has there been 
such a migration of Negroes. And it is 
continuing. 

Other causes besides the boll weevil 
have helped to account for this éxodus. 
With the restriction on immigration, 
industry in the North has begun to look 
to the Negro population of the South as 
a source of supply. Labor agencies have 
offered higher wages and shorter hours 
in the North and have had little diffi- 
culty in persuading Negroes to migrate, 
particularly when transportation is fur- 
nished. There is also undoubtedly an 
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increasing dissatisfaction among the 
Negroes 
which they work on the lands of white 
farm-owners. 

The effect of this exodus upon agricul- 
ture in the South and upon the cotton 
supply is likely to be serious. The boll 
weevil compels the cotton grower to cul- 
tivate his land intensively, and thus to 
use more labor. With a labor shortage, 
therefore, some of the farmers in the 
cotton-raising States are at their wits’ 
end in their fight against ‘the boll wee- 
vil. This labor shortage and the devas- 
tation of the boll weevil combined have 
forced many farmers in the South to 
turn to other crops than cotton. Though 
it may take some years to readjust the 
farms to new crops, the effect upon 
agricultural prosperity in the South is 
likely to be eventually beneficial. The 
probable effect on the supply and price 
of cotton is obvious. Already there is a 
cotton shortage; and if the loss of Negro 
labor combined with continued depre- 
dation of the boll weevil results in a de- 
creased production of cotton, the price 
of cotton is likely to be high. 


BOYS’ WEEK 
M* Day this year, instead of being 
an occasion for the expression of 
discontent and rebellion in some of the 
great cities of the world, as it has often 
been in the past, was devoted, in New 
York at least, to a remarkable parade of 
boy citizens. This civic parade in New 
York City was a part of Boys’ Week, 
the object of which, as stated by the 
Rotary Club, was “to interest every 
one in boys and to interest boys in 
themselves.” 

Three years ago the Rotary Club of 
New York City decided that it ought to 
have some definite object besides that of 
meeting at luncheon. It finally selected 
as this object the so-called boy problem. 
The Outlook has already reported the 
prizes offered a year or so ago by the 
New York Rotary Club for the best 
essays written by New York high school 
and grammar school boys on the immi- 
grant problem. Out of this boy work 
has grown the conception of Boys’ Week, 
and the New York Rotary Club inter- 
ested its colleagues in the international 
Rotary movement. This year President 
Harding issued a proclamation com- 
mending the idea of Boys’ Week, and 
the week was observed, not only in the 
United States, but in Great Britain, 
Australia, and other countries. In New 
York the parade of boys down Fifth 
Avenue is said to have been larger than 
any held on that great thoroughfare 
since war time. Many thousands of 
boys, divided into twelve divisions, 
forty-six regiments, with forty-eight 
bands and two fife-and-drum corps, con- 


with the conditions under 
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stituted the parade. Mayor Hylan and 
other officials of the city reviewed the 
parade, which was watched by great 
crowds of interested fathers and mothers 
and other citizens. 

The idea of Boys’ Week is an ad- 
mirable one, and the Rotary Club of 
New York deserves great credit for de- 
veloping it. It is platitudinous to say— 
but, like the Ten Commandments, which 
are platitudes, it has to be constantly 
repeated—that the boys of to-day are the 
citizens of to-morrow. Experience shows 
that they can be interested, and actively 
interested, in government and industry 
by such a celebration as that of Boys’ 
Week. 


COAST TO COAST COFFEE 
NEW aviation record has fallen to 
the lot of American fliers. .Lieuten- 
ants Oakley G. Kelly and John A. 
Macready took an Army plane from New 
York to San Diego, California, in a non- 
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stop flight of 26 hours 50 minutes 38 2/5 
seconds. 

They left New York on the afternoon 
of May 2, and reached Indianapolis at 
dusk. Daylight found them over Tucum- 
cari, New Mexico. They reached San 
Diego at 12:27 p.m. Of the 780 gallons 
of gasoline with which the plane was 
loaded at the start, forty gallons re- 
mained. Both men were in good physi- 
cal shape when they arrived, but natu- 
rally were tired. 

So, step by step, the world grows 
smaller. California, settled by immi- 
grants who fought their way over the 
prairies, who struggled across the Isth- 
mus of Panama or battled with the gales 
off Cape Horn, has now been brought 
within little more than a day’s journey 
of the Hastern seaboard. Coffee which 
the aviators carried with them from 
New York in the conventional container 
was still hot when they landed on the 
shore of the Pacific. This method of 
supplying hot coffee for Californians 
is a bit expensive at present, though it 
may foreshadow a new step in Nation- 
wide catering. The possibilities are as 
limitless as the air. 


CAPTAIN CONRAD 


HEN Joseph Conrad went 
\\) through the usual ordeal from 
questioning reporters upon his 
arrival in New York the other day, he 
modestly disclaimed special ability to 
judge American literature. “My mind 
is not critical,” he said; “I don’t read 
much fiction.” One reporter records 
him as saying: “I have not the general 
culture for criticism. My life has not 
been literary. Twenty years at sea does 
not form a literary mind.” The incident 
illustrates the undoubted truth that the 
creative and critical faculties are quite 
different, and that the presence of one 
need not denote the existence of the 
other. 
But from the comments of those who 
have had opportunity to judge of Joseph 
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Conrad’s personality, it appears that he 
is in fact a man of culture. Mr. Elbridge 
Adams’s article in this journal a month 
ago shows that Conrad has definite, indi- 
vidual tastes in literature and that his 
power to paint word-pictures is not alone 
instinctive, but is based on appreciation 
of such writers as Turgenev and Henry 
James. While he had never written 
English when first he came to England, 
he had read English a great deal at sea 
on English ships and had before that 
read Shakespeare, Dickens, and other 
English authors in Polish. What is 
really marvelous is, not that he should 
have quickly gained facility, but that he 
should have such mastery of delicate 
shades of meaning and euphony of 
phrases as very few born English writers 
possess. He wrote a paper once on “Books 
as Part and Parcel of Humanity.” And 
certainly his own books have been part 
of humanity’s expression of itself. 

Mr. Conrad was rather pleased at be- 
ing unexpectedly greeted as Captain 
Conrad, for he still holds a master’s 
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license, and his love of the romance and 
courage and danger of ocean life is a 
part of himself, as it is of his books. 
Perhaps he has been less pleased by the 
somewhat excessive adulation of his 
genius from some of his admirers—the 
kind of thing that led one newspaper 
writer to laugh at “those sublimated 
journalists who crossed themselves at 
the sight of him and fell on their faces 
murmuring, ‘Master, master!’ ” 

Conrad is not always the easiest of 
authors to read. What an Outlook re- 
viewer once called the “inversions, 
reversions, and diversions” of his nar- 
rative do sometimes halt one’s interest. 
Yet it pays to follow him as he worms 
himself into his subject, and if he some- 
times gets at his character by too indi- 
rect methods, making us listen to what 
A tells B that C thinks or feels, the 
trouble is worth while, for the study 
goes deep into human nature. Some- 
times, too, he draws us into the belief 
that we are afloat on a tale of action 
and adventure, whereas really we are 
to deal with involutions of mind and 
temper rather than with deeds—that is 
why to some of us his highly praised 
“Arrow of Gold” is disappointing, 
whereas his more recent story 
Rescue” combines, in just proportion, 
the element of adventure, the picture of 
sea and ship and storm, and the psy- 
chology of character. 

The epicures of style now writing 
about Conrad have delighted each to 
point out as his most beloved book some 
not very popular or widely known of his 
many romances; we may accordingly 
venture to express special pleasure in his 
“Youth,” both because nearly twenty-five 
years ago its first American appearance 
was made in The Outlook and because 
it is an exquisitely written piece of 
prose. But to the inquirer who wants 
to begin to read Conrad it might be 
suggested to reverse the usual method 
and to read some of his later work first; 
thus he might begin with ‘‘Rescue” and 
follow back through “Lord Jim,” elu- 
sive, but imaginative and Oriental, and 
so through “The Typhoon” with its 
splendid pictures of sea and storm, to 
his most subtle and strongest work, 
“The Nigger of the Narcissus” (first 
published in this country as “The Chil- 
dren of the Sea,” through an over- 
sensitive feeling that the original title 
would not be well received here), and 
finally to “Almayer’s Folly,” an early 
story, but one with suggestion of the 
fineness of the books to come. 

The total impression left by the fif- 
teen or more books put forth by Mr. 
Conrad in the last twenty-five years is 
that he is a writer of imagination, of 
unusual ability in conveying his impres- 
sions of nature, and of subtlety in trac- 
ing action to cause. 


“The 
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THE DAVISON 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


HE Rhodes Scholarship Fund, un- 
T der which American students are 
enabled to attend the University 
of Oxford, has been successful not only 
from an educational point of view but 
as a means of promoting friendly rela- 
tions and a good understanding between 
Englishmen and Americans. This his- 
toric fund is about to have a counterpart 
in this country. 
It has recently been announced that 
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Mrs. Henry P. Davison-has established 
in memory of her husband, who during 
the European War was one of the great 
American leaders in promoting better 
international relations, a trust fund to 
be known as “The Henry P. Davison 
Scholarship Fund.” The purpose of this 
fund is to enable some selected students 
of Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
either undergraduates or bachelors of 
arts in residence, to enter Yale, Har- 
vard, or Princeton for courses of study 
covering a year or two years. Commit 
tees of university officers and dons have 
been formed in Oxford and Cambridge 
for the selection of the candidates. 
These visitors from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge will not matriculate or take regu- 
lar courses for a degree in the American 
university which they may select, but 
they will be received as special students, 
living with the undergraduates, partici- 
pating in the undergraduate life, and 
receiving the advice and counsel of the 
professors and university authorities. 
The question has been asked whether 
Yale, Harvard, and Princeton can supply 
any form of knowledge or method of 
instruction which would be of service to 
the Oxford or Cambridge man reading 
for his degree in one of those ancient 
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British schools of learning. The answer 
is that it is not the purpose of the fund 
so much to supply technical knowled 

as it is to supply the Englishmen of t 

coming generation first-hand under- 
standing of the atmosphere of American 
university life. It is generally conceded, 
certainly by college men, that the 
friendships formed in undergraduate 
life are the most profound and enduring 
of all personal relationships between 
men. No doubt as time goes on the 
American university will be able to con- 
tribute something of real educational 
importance to the English university 
man. But, in any event, if Oxford and 
Cambridge undergraduates come over 
here and are thrown both in the lecture- 
room and in athletics with the American 
university undergraduates, some future 


Prime Minister of England and some. 


future President of the United States 
may find themselves in a personal rela- 
tionship which will be very useful in an 
international crisis. 

The Davison Fund is still in an ex- 
perimental state, although definite ar- 
rangements have been made for. the 
beginning of its operations at the com- 
mencement of the next academic year. 
Its possibilities seem to us to be very 


great, and we hope that it will become 


@ permanent and important educational 
institution. We call it an educational 
institution because, in our judgment, 
the purpose of education is not to teach 
certain facts, but to make men useful, 
intelligent, and agreeable members of 
society. If this is a true definition of 
the purpose of education, the Davison 
Fund is a move in the right direction. 


ART AND THE 
UNDERGRADUATE 


N American colleges art in its vari- 
ous forms has long been a subject 
of study, but it has not occupied a 


place of large influence in student life. - 


Of course an exception must be made of 
literary art. In early days undergradu- 
ates to a very considerable degree were 
not only read widely but themselves 
practiced as a matter of enjoyment the 
art of writing. Apart from that, it was 
the exceptional student that took art— 
such aS music or painting or sculpture 
cr the drama—seriously. Music of 
course has from earliest days entered 
largely into the life of American college 
students, but merely as a form of amuse- 
ment. Until very recently the chief 
musical organizations among students in 
college have furnished nothing but en- 
tertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It is true that the oldest 
orchestra in the United States is a col- 
lege organization, the Pierian Sodality 
of Harvard. Though its influence on 
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music in America has been very much 
more considerable than superficially ap- 
«pears, it apparently never, in its earlier 
es at least, occupied an important 
place in student life except among a 
small group. Indeed, according to tra- 
dition which we believe is authentic, 
that orchestra was for a year or two re- 
duced to a single flute player, who met 
with himself regularly for rehearsals, 
elected himself to the various offices of 
the society, kept minutes of his meet- 
ings, and thus preserved tenuously a 
sort of musical apostolic succession 
through a period of musical unfaith. 
Similarly there has been preserved from 
time to time in all the colleges a tradi- 
tion of interest in various forms of art; 
but those traditions have affected groups 
here and there rather than any large 
proportion of the undergraduate body. 
To-day, however, art is becoming a 
force in student life which is felt out- 
side of college walls. It is asking to be 
taken seriously, to be judged by stand- 
ards applied to other art in the world. 
It is past its childhood, and is in some 
degree approaching maturity. If it ex- 
presses nothing else, it expresses at least 
a commendable ambition. It is by no 
means a hopeless ambition. There is no 
reason why the amateur may not achieve 
distinction even in the midst of profes- 
sional rivals. Indeed, in certain phases 
of art the amateur may sometimes take 
more pains to acquire technical skill 
than the professional thinks worth while. 
Hopeless or not, the ambition evidently 
is there and forcing expression. 
Evidence of this artistic force in 
American colleges has recently been 
produced in New York City. It happens 
that Harvard University, as is fitting in 
an offspring of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, plans its spring vacation 
lo coincide with the Commonwealth’s 
celebration of the Battle of Lexington, 
and not, as is customary to most schools 
and colleges in the Hast, with Easter. 
The week of April 15-21, therefore, 
afforded an opportunity for the invasion 
of New York by Harvard undergradu- 
ates with an artistic message to deliver. 
First appeared the Harvard Glee 
Club. The days are long past when its 
musical achievement was measured by 
the laughter it provoked with “O’Grady’s 
Goat Done That,” or with the sentimen- 
tal effect it produced by “Wake Not, but 
Hear Me, Love.” However critics may 
disagree as to certain of the technical 
wel of this men’s chorus, it is impos- 
® sible to deny to it an exceptional degree 
of control over its own vocal resources. 
It has had the advantage of the inspir- 
ing and intelligent training of Dr. 
Archibald T. Davison, of the Depart- 
ment of Music in Harvard. In a sense, 
it is a product of his skill. It is, how- 
ever, in no sense an artificial product. 
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It represents the dominating musical 
sentiment among the undergraduates at 
Harvard. Its programme in New York 
was one of the most interesting of musi- 
cal programmes given in any concert 
this season. It comprised a variety 
ranging from sixteenth-century church 
music to the most modern products of 
French, English, Italian, and American 
musical art. 

Then for six days the Harvard 
Dramatic Club appeared on the stage of 
the Comedy Theater. Usually the only 
measure of Harvard’s dramatic ability 
that New Yorkers have had has been 
the annual performances in musical 
burlesque by the Hasty Pudding Club. 
As usual, this year the Pudding was 
content with a couple of performances 
of a show which crowded the ballroom 
of the Plaza Hotel. The Pudding show 
has not been without its value as a 
training ground in art, for among the 
most prominent of American composers 
to-day are four or five who in their 
undergraduate days wrote the “Pudding 
music.” And this year there is in that 
show evidence of some of the same musi- 
cal promise that appeared in other 
years. It is the Harvard Dramatic Club, 
however, which offered itself for serious 
judgment. It presented two plays. For 
the first three evenings and the first 
matinée it played the “Life of Man,” by 
Leonid Andreyev (or Andreyeff, as the 
programme transliterated the Russian 
name). That is a sort of cynical moral- 
ity play, or, perhaps more accurately, a 
non-morality play. It is an effort to 
play with the problem of the Book of Job 
in the spirit of a very youthful satirist. 
It strives to portray that profound de- 
spair of the world and of destiny which 
is a matter of enjoyment only to those 
who are too young to have really ex- 
perienced it. The students of Harvard 
and its sister college of Radcliffe who 
staged, directed, and performed the 
“Life of Man” did some very clever 
work, which apparently certain critics 
in New York failed to note because it 
lacked in some places professional com- 
petence. The music, the stage setting, 
the lighting, the costumes, and some 
of the acting—all products of Harvard 
and Radcliffe students—had elements 
which ought to have encouraged any 
one who has interest in the progress of 
dramatic art in the United States. For 
the last three evenings and the final 
matinée the Harvard Dramatic Club 
gave Sacha Guitry’s play “Béranger.” 
This performance, in spite of some ele- 
ments in it that revealed the amateur’s 
limitations, was marked by at least one 
piece of acting that was not lacking in 
distinction, and as a whole was a more 
even performance than is given by 
many a professional cast. 

There is no danger that art will dis- 
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place athletics in our colleges. “Old 
grads” need have no fear. Stadiums 
will still resound with cheers at the 
crack of ball on bat or with the thud of 
boot on ball. Nevertheless it is a sign 
of promise for the future of the country 
that American undergraduates are try- 
ing their hand at creative work, which 
is just as much a prerogative of youth 
as sport is, and, besides, provides one of 
the enduring satisfactions of life. 


LABOR OR 
CITIZENSHIP? 


NLY twelve months ago news- 
() papers, employers, wage-earners, 

and officials of the Government 
were still discussing means for dealing 
with the serious consequences of a 
period of unemployment. At that time 
the acute distress of the unemployed 
was still fresh in people’s minds. It was 
impossible then to think of labor as 
merely a factor in industry, for labor 
had been presenting itself to the eyes of 
American citizens in the terms of desti- 
tute men, women, and children. 

Now industrial managers say there is 
a labor shortage. With the revival of 
business there has come an increasing 
demand for the things that labor pro- 
duces. As we point out elsewhere in 
this issue, labor agents have been active 
in the South, offering inducements to 
Negroes to journey North into the in- 
dustrial centers to supply the lack of 
unskilled labor in and about factories. 
In public prints and in addresses, 
spokesmen for industrial managers are 
warning the country that the approach- 
ing revival of industry will not bring to 
the people its greatest possible benefits 
unless there is provided in some way an 
abundant supply of labor. As usually 
happens in time of prosperity, labor has 
ceased to be thought of as consisting of 
men and women and their families, but 
as a factor in industry, like bricks or 
coal or iron. There is a lack of ade- 
quate housing in many parts of the 
country because there is a lack, not only 
of house builders, but a lack of building 
materials, such as steel. This lack is 
shown in high prices that are being 
asked for building. Railways need new 
equipment. Manufacturers need addi- 
tions to their factories. There is a hun- 
ger for steel. Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
has, according to reports, declared in 
substance, “I will give you steel if you 
will give me labor.” 

In consequence of this growing de- 
mand for labor in American industries 
there is a growing demand for the re- 
moval of restrictions upon immigration. 


‘When our factories cannot meet the de- 
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mand for their products because they 
lack men to do the necessary work, why, 
it is asked, should we continue to retain 
on our statute-books a law that keeps 
the needed men out of the country? 
Why not let down the bars and bring in 
from Europe and Asia people who will 
gladly do the work that we want done? 

Recently Judge Gary addressed the 
stockholders of the Steel Corporation. 
What he said on that occasion was in- 
terpreted very widely as an expression 
of belief in the removal of restrictions 
upon immigration. He has since then 
emphatically denied: belief in unre- 
stricted immigration. He has stated, on 
the contrary, an emphatic belief in laws 
which will not permit immigration that 
could reasonably be construed as inimi- 
cal to domestic labor of any kind, to our 
Government, or to the public welfare. 

As early as last October Judge Gary 
warned the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, however, that there was a 
shortage of labor, principally as a result 
of the Percentage Immigration Law. 

All criticism of that law based upon 
its mechanical and arithmetical method 
of selecting the immigrant instead of 
a method of selection according to the 
needs of the country and the character 
and fitness of the immigrant is sound; 
but criticisms of that law because it in- 
terferes with employers’ having an abun- 
dant and even superabundant supply of 
labor ignores one of the main reasons 
for immigration restriction. 
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In the early days of this country, 
when methods of transportation were 
crude, when the price of admission to 
this country was paid not in steamship 
fares but in the hardship and stimulat- 
ing rigors of frontier life, the process 
of selecting immigrants could be left to 
the operation of natural law. Although 
in those early days there were not a few 
sent to this country who were ill fitted 
as founders of a new and stalwart na- 
tion, a great mass of those who came 
were strong in will, energetic, and de- 
voted to the very principles on which 
this Government was finally established. 
Now, however, natural laws do not oper- 
ate. The steamship, the telegraph, the 
railway, the artificial organism of mod- 
ern industry, have all introduced factors 
into the forces which guide modern 
migrations. As a result America is no 
longer receiving merely the enterpris- 
ing, but also the inert; not only the 
lovers of liberty, but also the seekers for 
loot; not only those who wish to put 
behind them the racial or national or 
factional or political animosities of the 
environment which they have left, but 
those who wish to bring all those ani- 
mosities with them.. 

Americans have a duty not only to 
their factories, but to their children; 
not only to their industries, but to their 
Government; not only to their economic 
environment, but also to their political 
and social ideals. We can no longer 
afford to admit those who wish to estab- 
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asked its readers to give their opin- 

ions of the movies and their answer 
to the question, Shall there be a censor- 
ship of the movies? In response to 
these queries letters have come to us 
from Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

The wide distribution of the replies 
indicates a very engrossing interest in 
the problem of the movie, and a reading 
of these letters indicates a _ practical 
unanimity of opinion concerning the 
outstanding characteristics of the mo- 
tion-picture industry. 

Most of the letters recognize the fact 
that the movies hold within them the 
possibilities of great social benefit. 
Practically all the letters recognize the 
fact that the movies have exerted a bad 
influence upon the Nation. None of the 
writers credits the industry as a whole 
with the intelligence or the willingness 
to discriminate between what is good 
and what is bad. The solution which 
most of the writers accept is censorship 
in some form or other. 


[ a recent editorial The Outlook 


The possibilities for good to be found 
in the movies as well as the possibilities 
for evil are summed up clearly by a 
teacher in one of the Pacific Coast 
States. We publish this because it is 
typical of many other letters which we 
have received: 


THE MOTION PICTURE AS 
MOTIVE POWER 


s a teacher and social worker I wel- 
A come The Outlook’s determination 
to open a discussion of the “‘movies,” be- 
cause its readers may look for a very 
real exchange of ideas which will be 
selected and digested with the breadth 
and thoroughness characterizing this 
admirable magazine, and some of us 
may get our notions organized and 
clarified. 

By way of background, the writer is 
a teacher of home economics in the pub- 
lic schools—from 1919 to 1922 assigned 
as Americanization worker with foreign 
women in one of the buildings of this 
city having an enrollment of 750-800 
children, ninety-two per cent of whom 
are foreign and in eighty per cent of 
whose homes a foreign language is the 
language spoken; she is also principal 
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lish here in spirit a colony of Germany, 
or Ireland, or Poland, or Italy, or any 
other country. Those who come here t 
live and labor must come here with the— 
purpose, not of breaking down, but of 
building up the Nation. And they can- 
not be allowed to come in such num- 
bers as to be capable of forming masses 
of unrest and revolt and increasing in 
times of depression the army of the un- 
employed. We should no longer popu- 
late regions of this country with for- 
eigners who know only as much of 
America as enables them to go back and 
forth between their dwellings and the 
mine or foundry or factory. It is true 
that we are here on this continent as 
trustees. We cannot be dogs in a man- 
ger. No people has a right to keep the 
natural resources of its soil unavailable 
for the use of mankind. And we in 
America must recognize that fact. But 
we have something more than the re- 
sources of our soil to preserve and to 
protect and to supply to the world. We 
have those institutions of Government 
and of social order which have made 
America in the eyes of the common ‘peo- 
ple of the Old World a land of promise. 
We have no more right to imperil those 
institutions than we have to waste our 
resources. Good sense as well as pa- 
triotism should lead us in America to 
find some method by which we can as- 
sure ourselves of a reasonable supply of 
labor without paying a disproportionate 
price in citizenship. — 
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of the evening school offering English 
for foreigners in this building. The 
present year, for lack of funds, the work 
with foreign women was discontinued, 
and this teacher was assigned industrial 
home economics with the seventh and 
eighth grade girls. In this building (as 
in most of those of the city) there is a 
moving-picture machine and auditorium. 

We must recognize the great value of 
pictures as a teaching device; the rapid 
and vivid impression carries mass infor- 
mation more quickly than any other 
method we have devised. The difficulty 
is to find material suitable from recog- 
nized pedagogical standards and the 
means for making the transition fronr 
the mass of facts or data to conclusions, 

We have secured some admirably 
worked cut nature studies; but these, 
the best encountered so far, are sorely 
lacking in logical sequence, in bringing 
organized data into such series and ar- C 
rangement as to give the observer mate- 
rial for clear conclusions. The pro- 
ducers have undertaken the preparation 
of some of the material in literature, but 
these disappoint—a dramatization of the 
admirable “Man Without a Country” as 
one fair example. In it the magnifi- 
cently worked out theme is almost en- 
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tirely subverted to a “heart interest” 
including Philip Nolan’s marriage and 
the doings of his children to the third 
and fourth generations. The children 
liked it? Yes. They were interested 
and impressed? Yes. But were they 
interested and impressed by the theme 
of Hale’s “Man Without a Country’? 
No. Is it desirable that they should be 
impressed by and interested in that 
theme? If so, this “movie” fails. And 
in this, as in many of the historical 


' pageant productions, so much of the real 


argument is lost in either an attempt at 
“propaganda” or the fixed determination 
to glorify still further some more or 
less miscast “star.” 

Many of the foreign boys have sent 
yack to the old country for their fiancées, 
who have joined them here. There are 
always a few weeks or months before 
the marriages take place, the girls usu- 
ally living with some relative. The 
boys have been most anxious that the 
girls become “American.” It has been 
painful to listen to these boys as they 
tell that they take the girls to the 
“movies” (or vaudeville) every week, 
“so they can learn how American girls 
act and be real Americans.” Those of 
them who have come from a civilization 
that supposes some reserve and self-con- 
trol in the more intimate relations of 
human beings receive rather severe 
shocks. 

The younger girls in school, familiar 
with the movie queens, imitative as 
youth is and has always been of the 
thing it admires, give one strange 
effects in their somewhat grotesque and 
pitiful attempts at dress, posturing “per- 
sonalities and types,” and it is interest- 
ing and illuminating to listen occasion- 
ally to a free conversation on the rela- 
tive merits and attractions of the 
“queens and heroes” as these discussions 
are carried on by twelve and fourteen 
year olds. 

In a recent general intelligence and 
current knowledge test given to them 
one hundred per cent of these children 
could successfully name ten or more 
moving-picture actors or actresses, while 
five per cent could name ten names to 
be selected from President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cabinet member, Supreme Court 
Justice, Governor of the State, United 
States Senator, Congressman, Sheriff, 
Mayor, Councilman, City Superintendent 
of Public Schools. One boy remarked, 
“No wonder. We have the movie people 
before us all the time; the others we 
never see, and the movies are on the 
billboards and everywhere all the time.” 

Then the perversion of humor. In 
almost all the shows the things at which 
the people laugh are pretty generally the 
things that are silly, or that so clearly 
betoken human weakness or human 
frailty that pity or disgust would be a 
more fitting response. On such a foun- 
dation how can simple kindness and an 
appreciation of real humor be taught? 

We do recognize the inestimable pos- 
sibilities in presentation of subject- 
matter to children and other students, 
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and the fact that movies do teach. Is 
there not some way they may be made 
to teach the things most desirable and 
by methods tending towards more logi- 
cal thinking? They do impress phases 
of human life and behavior. May not 
those phases of life chosen for impres- 
sion be selected for those immature 
enough to be scarcely capable of doing 
their own censoring? 

Since education is the development of 
the power to make intelligent choices, 
have we not the right and duty to select 
stimuli calculated to stir a behavior re- 
sponse above maudlin sentimentality? 
If we clamor sufficiently, ultimately 
there will be produced “education films” 
that answer the best: pedagogical re- 
quirements with positive and construc- 
tive values; but what means is there 
for us to meet the deleterious results 
from the insidious influence of the in- 
nocuous, silly, and salacious films that 
eighty-five per cent of our school-chil- 
dren see at least once each week? 

HoME Economist. 


The reasons why citizens acquiesce in 
censorship or even demand it are pre- 
sented in another letter which comes 
from a writer who lives a whole conti- 
nent away from the school-teacher on 
the Pacific. It describes a constructive 
effort which the citizens of Binghamton, 
New York, undertook in their desire to 
minimize the evils of the movies. The 
writer arrives at the same conclusion 
which so many others have reached, 
that selection of good films is not 
enough; that a compulsory clean-up is 
the only solution: 


IS THE PRODUCER A 
TRUSTWORTHY CENSOR? 


nN the year 1920 moving pictures shown 
| in Binghamton, New York, were 
of so low a type that public sentiment, 
after several years of simmering, boiled 
into action and a committee of women 
was formed representing the Civic Club 
and all the Mothers’ Clubs of the city 
(perhaps two thousand families). At 
that time dramatic pictures dealt with 
nothing but sex or they were utterly 
vapid; almost all comedies were vulgar 
serials full of savage cruelty and crime. 
The sex theme with every suggestive 
appeal was so common that one heard 
the praise, “For once there was nothing 
immoral,” as a rarity. The movie that 
attracted by indecency frankly adver- 
tised that point, and crowds of high 
school boys and girls would attend— 
other crowds too from every class of 
people. 

Our Moving Picture Review Commit- 
tee assigned members to attend every 
picture shown in the city for six months, 
and a record of these was kept and a 
“white list’? published. They inspected 
theaters in foreign quarters and tried to 
see that the law regarding attendance 
of small children was enforced. They 
publicly protested one picture—and in 
doing so learned the unpleasing fact 


that local managers have almost nothing . 
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to say as to what shall be shown in the 
city. A list is sent to them by the pro- 
ducers, not for selection, but as a fixed 
schedule. It is therefore not the citi- 
zens of Binghamton, Buffalo, Bay City, 
and Butte, nor even local managers pos- 
sibly attuned to the wishes of their citi- 
zens, who decide what those towns shall 
see, but the producers. I never hear the 
phrase “personal liberty” in this connec- 
tion or such words applied to censorship 
as “repression, arbitrary power,” and so 
forth, without remembering the distaste 
with which I learned that one William 
Fox and certain others have sovereign 
control over what shall be exhibited in 
my city. 

But what the Committee in Bingham- 
ton threw their hearts and souls into 
was the passage of a bill authorizing 
motion-picture censorship in our State. 
While this bill was pending in the 
spring of 1921 the Committee appeared 
before their clubs and asked for prom- 
ises that personal letters and telegrams 
should be sent to Governor Miller and 
to our representatives at Albany urging 
the measure. These promises were kept, 
the letters and telegrams sent, and it is 
safe to say that the Sixth District gave 
at least a friendly boost to New York 
State censorship. 

Why did we want State censorship? 

Listen and you will hear Mr. Hays, on 
the one hand, saying that motion pic- 
tures must be censored at their source. 
Listen again to writers, lecturers, 
preachers even, declaring that the public 
itself is the only proper judge. Interest- 
ing theories! Equally interesting to make 
the brewers sole arbiters of the liquor 
traffic or (supposing we were back in 
pre-Volstead days) to remove all ‘such 
control as licenses and taxes and let the 
general public decide freely when, 
where, and how much it shall drink. Or 
food. Why pure food laws and a Fed- 
eral bureau? Are not the canners and 
manufacturers censors sufficient? If 
not, there is the buying public, which 
would of course never be deceived by 
clever advertising or attractive con- 
tainers, and is wholly composed of 
intelligent experts on what should be 
bought and fed to children! 

These comparisons are not invidious. 
Good movies are as delightful and pleas- 
ant as good food. Such a picture as 
“The Three Musketeers” is a work of 
art, an inspiration, a delight, and ap- 
peals to all. Young lads and girls, toil- 
ing men and women, all who have a 
spark that fires at scenes of brave 
chivalry, will go home from it to dream 
finer dreams, and perhaps kindle them 
to life. 

Who goes to the movies here? Nearly 
every sort of person. A vast number of 
children, a horde of new citizens get- 
ting their ideals right there at the 
show. Shall we give them clean, deli- 
cious food with a Government label on 
it, or poison that weakens, vaporizes, 
coarsens their minds, a product put out 
without any supervision, for profit only? 

FANNY LEE McKINNEY. 
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JOSEPH CONRAD SEES NEW YORK FOR THE FIRST TIME 


Mr. Conrad, the famous author of sea stories (center), arrived on May 1 on the Tuscania for his 

first visit to the United States. On his trip through the country he will be accompanied by Muir- 

head Bone (left), the well-known English etcher, who is a brother of David W. Bone (right) 
Captain of the Tuscania and also an author 
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COLUMBIA WINS 
THE CHILDS 
CUP RACE 


The photograph shows a 

general view of the race, 

Columbia leading near 

the finish, with Penn 

second and _ Princeton 
third 
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AN UNUSUAL 
CEREMONY IN 
NEW YORK 
HARBOR 


The steamship Washing- 
ton, of the Booras Navi- 
gation Company of New 
York, which is to sail 
under the American flag 
directly to Greece, Tur- 
key, Russia, Rumania, 
and the Orient, was 
christened and blessed by 
Archbishop Pantelaimon, 
of the Greek Orthodox 
Chureh, who is the ex- 
traordinary representa- 
tive in America of the 
Greek Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem. The photograph 
shows Captain Stephen 
Bocoyanis, who will tom- 
mand the Washington, 
kissing a cross held by 
the Archbishop, while on 
the left is Dr. Thomas 
J. Lacy, of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, 
Brooklyn, who _ assisted 
in the ceremonies 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF PROHIBITION 
I—PHARISEES AND ALCOHOL 


produced a fresh crop of Phari- 
sees. 

They make broad their phylacteries 
and embroider them with extracts from 
the Volstead Act, and say to all who 
contend that a bad law is not law, 
“Stand by, for I am holier than thou.” 

Nicholas Murray Butler in his address 
before the Ohio State Bar Association 
quoted Dean Inge:? 


Suppose that the State has ex- 
ceeded its rights by prohibiting some 
harmless act, such as the consump- 
tion of alcohol. Is smuggling, in 
such a case, morally justifiable? I 
should say, Yes. The interference of 
the State in such matters is a mere 
impertinence. 


T= Highteenth Amendment has 


Now the Pharisees are not at one with 
the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Natu- 
rally not. “This is the law—obey it,” 
they say. But they also say that one 
who, while obeying the law, believes it 
to be bad and works for its repeal is 
immoral, seeks the destruction of the 
souls of weak men, and is unfit for their 
holy companionship. On this ground 
one who has sworn to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States—and few 
of these: Pharisees have done that—may 
nevertheless join issue, even while not 
coveting in any way the aforesaid com- 
panionship. 

The Constitution which I swore to de- 
fend on my admission to the Federal 
bar was one developed along its original 
lines of upbuilding a National Govern- 
ment for National service, but which’ 
was framed with the explicit reservation 
to the States of their original powers 
to regulate their own internal affairs. 
The conduct of the individual where he 
resides is the concern of the State where 
he is a citizen. 

It is not to be denied that if there 
were to be convened a new Constitu- 
tional Convention, duly representative 
of. the people of the United States, even 
those original reservations might by 
due procedure be surrendered. 

But the Eighteenth Amendment re- 
lated to a mere Sumptuary regulation of 
personal conduct. With equal propriety, 
all citizens could be required to walk 
naked, and the possession, sale, or trans- 
portation of pants, corsets, frillies, 
socks, suspenders, or B. V. D.’s could be 
made a penal offense. Thus would the 
pristine purity of Eden be restored. But 
it might so offend the delicacy even of 
the Anti-Saloon League representatives 


to have enforcement officers confiscate. 


their boots or belts that they would agi- 
tate for its repeal. 
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But on high moral grounds the Phari- 
sees are, as usual, wrong. Prohibition 
cannot produce character in the high 
moral sense. The divine economy, as all 
theologians agree, is based on the ulti- 
mate reward of character achieved by 
resisting evil. Strength is to. be 
achieved by successfully undergoing 
testing or temptation. 

The oak sapling on the side hill sway- 
ing before the winds of heaven gains 
thereby toughness and strength that fits 
it for enduring service as timber. The 
elder-bush sheltered behind the smoke- 
house is but pith, and fit only for a 
child’s hideous whistles. I abstain from 
referring to its nauseating by-product— 
elderberry wine! 


John Kelman, preaching on the “New' 


Obedience,” commented caustically on 
that theory of character control exem- 
plified by the mother who turns from 
her engrossing social cares to cry: 
“Nurse, go see where Tommy is, and 
what he is doing; and tell him to stop!” 
A child, active and intelligent, whose 
early course in life is bunkered with 
don’ts is going to be either broken in 
spirit or the suppression may prove 
temporarily efficient only to result in 
the greater reaction when the control- 
ling power is removed or thrown off. 
The ministry, so ardent a supporter of 
the prohibition laws, fails.to realize its 
moral inconsistency. It is content to 


. turn over to the State its special task, 


or duty, or privilege, of persuading men 
to self-control and so contributing to the 
development of character—forgetting 
that a sense of personal responsibility 
cannot develop in a padded cell. Why 
not go further and let the State write 
its sermons and distribute them by 
radio? The moral value of the results 
will in either case be equivalent. The 
argument made by many good and well- 
meaning people that personal liberty 
must often be curtailed in the best in- 
terests of the particular community is 
the statement of a truth, but has noth- 
ing to do with the case. Personal 
responsibility—that is, the individual’s 
sense of it and realization of it—is the 
corner stone of a real Christian democ- 
racy. Eliminate that, and the sense of 
other moral values will be weakened, if 
not destroyed. 

So prohibition can never make strong 
moral characters. Here and there, prob- 
ably in every community of the land, 
the Pharisee can point with pride to 
this or that drunkard “saved” and his 
family decent and comfortable once 
more. God knows that is a great boon 
to the units affected, and no one could 
ever wish that the dog should return to 
his vomit and his children be again in 


rags. That is what the Pharisees say 
we all wish who oppose the Volstead 
and Mullan-Gage Acts. 

But even these reformed drunkards, 
whom these esteemed clerical and lay 
Pharisees had never previously Tfre- 
formed by the exercise of their ‘per- 
sonal Christian influence,” are not an 
equivalent for the moral deterioration 
in every class of society due to anger 
against the Government’s invasion of a 
province purely personal and to the de- 
termination to rebel against a wrong 
law. I do not recall ever having entered 
a saloon—certainly I was never under 
the influence of any strong drink, nor 
had I any craving for it. But, while as 
a lawyer I am bound to and do obey the 
law, yet I confess to a strong feeling of 
rebellion against this law as ultra vires, 
the originally contemplated Federal 
power, as put through, or across, if you 
prefer it, upon false sentimental, not 
moral, grounds, and by a system of 
coercion on individual State legislators 
not worthy of the Christian people who 
sponsored the whole movement. 

I assert that my moral standard is 
higher.than that of the clergyman who 
presides at a meeting to demand en- 
forcement of the Volstead Act while 
known to be seeking and dealing with a 
“reliable bootlegger.” 

And I claim that if this Amendment 
stands unchanged or the law enforcing 
it is unrepealed or is not drastically 
amended the resultant danger in creat- 
ing disrespect for all law among all 
classes of our citizens is greater and 
will have more serious results to the 
Nation than the death of ten thousand 
drunkards. 

Nowadays men calculate advantage 
largely in dynamic or kinetic terms. If 
the time, money, and energy spent in 
putting this Amendment and these acts 
on our statute-books had been expended 
by Christian people in personal temper- 
ance missionary work, we would have 
had marvelous results in real character 
building. 

Can that be denied? Is the man who 
wants to sin but is incarcerated or re- 
stricted so that he cannot physically 
yield to the desire ever morally bene- 
fited by that mere physical inability? 
Rarely, unless you treat him as a pa- 
tient suffering from disease, and on that 
ground alone is prevention by effectual 
prohibition morally justified. 

Repeal the Amendment. Let the 
States by local option regulate the liquor 
traffic subject to the Federal right to 
tax. 

Restore to the respected profession of 
medicine its right to prescribe alcohol 
where necessary. Tax as heavily as you 


please the sale of spirits 4nd liquors. 
Refuse to license saloons. Let the indi- 
vidual drink or resist the temptation to 
drink as his conscience may direct, and 
so put an end to the growth of the 
antinomian spirit, that in some future 
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crisis of the Nation may switch over to 
the disregard of and disobedience to 
laws that ought to be obeyed. 

And let all advocates of prohibition 
who have stood for nullifying the Fif- 
teenth Amendment stop criticising those 
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who openly and courageously stand for 
the repeal of the Highteenth. 
Temperance or self-control is a vir- 
tue. Abstinence as a self-denying ordi- 
nance builds character. Prohibition 
produces Pharisees and lawbreakers. 


II—A SQUARE DEAL FOR TO-MORROW’S CITIZENS 


blind, the daily papers furnish us 

an abundance of material for seri- 
ous and sobering thought in the first 
half of this year 1923. Not long ago 
I read in the same newspaper three 
items of startling moment if once their 
sinister significance is fully grasped. 
Let me state them briefly. 

At a banquet in one of our large cities 
attended by the representatives of the 
Commission of Public Works of the 
State the guests were surprised and, if 
reports are correct, very deeply amused 
at the appearance of a generous supply 
of nursing bottles filled with a good 
brand of intoxicating liquor. By nearly 
all present this direct and flagrant vio- 
lation of the Nation’s duly established 
law was regarded as a huge joke. 

A messenger of an important business 
concern in this same city, while passing 
through the hallway of the building in 
which his company is located, was shot 
dead and robbed of his pay-roll in broad 
daylight by a bandit who made good his 
escape. 

In a large Western city a group of 
desperadoes, heavily armed, deliberately 
shot and killed at the very door of a 
Government depository for money armed 
guards who were transferring funds 
and, after a fusillade of shots, made 
their escape in an automobile, carrying 
with them several hundred -ousand 
dollars of stolen cash. 

The connection between these three 
recorded instances of lawlessness may 
not at once appear; but the connection 
is there, and no one but a fool can 
rightly claim to be unable to see it. And 
when once this connection is appreciated 
its threatening significance must of 
necessity startle us into something 
savoring of sanity and balanced judg- 
ment. Examine for a moment the pur- 
poses, the reasonings, and the reactions 
of these three groups of lawbreakers. 
It takes no stretching of the imagina- 
tion to supplement the newspaper re- 
ports and to follow these stories of 
crime to their natural conclusion and 
sequel. 

We are assured that those enlightened 
citizens who found themselves the re- 
cipients of much-desired but law-forbid- 
den liquor at a public banquet were 
convulsed with mirth, and that at later 
investigations undertaken by those in- 
trusted with upholding the law of the 
land it was almost impossible to secure 
necessary information because nearly 
all of those involved could see nothing 


ifs we are not ignorantly or willfully 
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but the humor of the situation. And 
why not laugh? Some one had perpe- 
trated a “huge joke.” Some one had 
“out one over.” Some one had “worked 
a clever game” and “gotten away with 
it.’ But on whom was this joke perpe- 
trated? On whom had this humorous 
thing been “‘put over’? On the Nation, 
of course. On the citizens who consti- 
tute the National life and of whose un- 
selfish patriotism we have heard so 
much in recent years. But why bother 
with that? What kind of reasoning be- 
gets such infantile, if not sap-headed, 
mirth? We are painfully familiar with 
its type in these strange times in which 
we are living to-day. It runs like this: 
“IT don’t approve of this law. It was 
put upon the statutes by men and by 
methods with which I have no sym- 
pathy. It is an invasion of my ‘personal 
liberties’ [whatever that long-suffering 
expression may mean], and, since this 
is so, I do not mean to obey it if I can 
help it. Perhaps in this way I can lead 
the people to see its futility.” And so 
in clubs and in homes—wherever friends 
gather and unloose the vaporings of 
feeble minds—the silly chatter goes on; 
mutual congratulations are offered and 
accepted; sympathy and encouragement 
are freely extended and as freely wel- 
comed. And all this in the realms of 
supposed culture and intelligence. 
Unfortunately, the newspapers do not 
reveal so intimately the give and take, 
the reasonings, logical and illogical, in 
which the representatives of the under- 
world indulge. But echoes of it all 
reach us often enough, and again we 
need little imagination to translate into 
words the thoughts that are there, ut- 
tered or unexpressed. And these words 
have a strangely familiar and a sinister 
sound. In substance they are these: 
“T shot a man to-day and got away with 
his pay envelopes. We worked a clever 
game to-day down at that bank. We 
‘got away’ with it too and cleaned up 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. We 
shot some of those slaves of capital in 
the process, but we ‘put one over’ and 
we won.” And then the reasoning: 
“These laws were not made for me. 
They are here to protect the wealthy 
and the successful. I don’t approve of 
them or of the men who made them. 
They run counter to my interests and 
they invade my ‘personal liberties.’ 
And, since this is so, I don’t mean to 
obey them. Some day I hope, through 
my hostility, to see them overthrown.” 
Again the silly chatter, the congratula- 


tions, and the encouragement. And this 
in the realms where murder and ban- 
ditry and anarchy lurk and root and 
grow. Again something—a hideous 
thing this time—has been “put over;” 
and on whom? In the last analysis, it 
is not the business house or the bank, 
not even those whose lifeless bodies 
testify to their needless sacrifice. As be- 
fore, the real victims and sufferers are 
the Nation and we who constitute the 
Nation’s life and blood. Is there, then, 
no connection between lawlessness in 
high and low places? Only a fool would 
so contend. 

I am aware that it will be at once 
argued that there is a vital difference 
between the breaking of the Nation’s 
law and the transgression of that higher 
moral law that through the ages has 
proclaimed “Thou shalt not kill.” But 
in the eyes of ignorance the dividing 
line is hazy always and often invisible; 
and I am chiefly concerned just now 
with the vicious and the rapid under- 
mining of the very foundations of our 
Government and our National life. For 
on these foundations rest ultimately our 
future happiness and the security of our 
persons, our homes, and of all those 
great institutions—economic, educa- 
tional, and others—built with labor and 
sacrifice through the passing years by 
men of vision and brains and endowed 
with a vital patriotism that found its 
finest expression in whole-hearted sur- 
render to the challenge of duty rather 
than in stale platitudes about “rights” 
and “personal liberties.” A more im- 
mediate personal danger may be _ in- 
volved in the existence of those who 
through unfortunate inheritance, vicious 
surroundings, and unsolicited ignorance 
have developed distorted views of hu- 
man society. But a graver menace 
lurks in the presence among us of those 
who, through fortune or ability, have 
attained positions of prominence and 
from that place of vantage flaunt the 
Nation’s laws in the faces of their less- 
favored fellow-men, displaying their un- 
fitness for citizenship in a democracy by 
their selfish unwillingness to accept its 
paramount obligation, the upholding of 
its laws. It is from this supposedly 
enlightened source that influences are 
to-day spreading perniciously through 
all classes of society, quickening into 
renewed life and activity the ignorant 
and unbalanced, the self-seeker and the 
unrestrained, until from the hooded and 
self-appointed punishers of wrong to the 
murderers in the slums we are witness- 
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ing an almost unbelievable carnival of 
lawlessness and crime. 


As a schoolmaster, it is my special- 


privilege to seek to mold a suitable type 
of citizenship for the coming generation. 
And as I note the influences to which 
these impressionable youth are so con- 
stantly subjected I am filled with in- 
creasing apprehension. Youth is plastic. 
Youth is imitative. And youth cannot, 
if it would, prevent these influences 
from leaving their impress, and for ill. 
We have been inclined to scold youth a 
bit during recent years. It is youth’s 
turn to scold us of an older and sup- 
posedly wiser generation. And if youth 
is just, it may well do more than scold; 
for youth has far more at stake than 
have its elders. 

An intelligent and law-abiding citi- 
zenship was recognized by our fathers 
as a necessity if this Nation was to en- 
dure. Through the passing years the 
youth of America has felt the challenge 
of this high ideal. In home, in church, 
and in school the duty of upholding the 
Nation’s laws has received constant 
emphasis. And the clear call of duty 
has ever found a ready response in the 
heart of youth, even when it summons 
to the valley of the shadow of death. 
While older age so often clouds the 
issue and seeks to escape the plain but 
unpleasant task, youth, clear-visioned 
and fearless, answers and acts. 

But our boys and girls will be men 
and women to-morrow, eager and ready 
to take their places and do the work 
assigned them in the larger life of the 
Nation. The ideals inculeated in home 
and church and school will not alone 
suffice to hold them steady in the 
world’s surging cross-currents. And 
youth is perplexed. In the world it is 
about to enter it finds strange and be- 
wildering contradictions. The count- 
less eulogies of duty and sacrifice with 
which the land so recently rung sound 
now only as an echo out of a dead past. 
Strange and discordant cries reach its 
ears; and “duty” and “sacrifice” are not 
among the words it hears. A new lan- 
guage has appeared. 

Out of the confused babel of sounds 
youth catches again and again the un- 
familiar words “rights,” “privileges,” 
“personal liberties.” “But,” youth rea- 
sons, “I thought these things were de- 
pendent on and born from duty and 
sacrifice. Is it possible that they can 
exist in any other way? That fellow 
who had the privilege of staying home 
to care for his mother felt it his duty 
to go to France and lay down his life 
there; and his mother blessed him for 
his choice. That man of my acquaint- 
ance who in response to the call of duty 
risked his life on foreign battlefields 
had the privilege of remaining in safety 
with the wife and children he worshiped. 
That young college boy who gave his 
life for others in that tragic theater fire 
last year had the privilege of staying 
out of the realm of danger when he had 
once attained the security of the fire- 
escape, and yet he found in his heroic 
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answer to the call of duty the greater 
privilege, and in the face of inevitable 
death could say with a smile on his 


face, ‘I have no regrets.’ What does 
it all mean?” What does it mean, in- 
deed? 


It is not easy for us to realize the 
powerful forces that have operated 
ceaselessly in our midst during recent 
years to bring about this change of em- 
phasis. Yet they are apparent when we 
stop to look; and they have done their 
work, in sorrow be it said, with wonder- 
ful and deadly effectiveness. We will 
find them in the home, in the educa- 
tional world, and in society at large. 
All of these forces contain elements of 
good; and that is perhaps the reason we 
have failed to measure them at their 
true values. But the emphasis is 
wrong; and to-day and for to-morrow it 
is the emphasis that counts. In our 
modern world we are deluged with such 
fancy catch-phrases as “self expression,” 
fancy catch-phrases as “self-expression,” 
and the like. However much of value 
may lie hid beneath their surfaces, the 
emphasis at least is placed squarely on 
selfishness. It is the individual, and 
not the society of which the individual 
is such a vital part, that is all supreme. 
Under this doctrine, now in such high 
favor, the child, and not the parent, too 
often rules in the home. The mother 
finds her best opportunity for self- 
realization in social or club life, regard- 
less of her sacred responsibility to the 
young lives intrusted to her care. The 
father, immersed in business cares or 
yielding to the allurements of congenial 
friends and diversions, tries to ease his 
conscience by arguing that it is the 
mother’s duty to care for the children, 
and if she won’t, he, at least, should not 
be blamed. The schools are insistently 
urged by so-called pedagogical experts, 
whose doctrines fit in remarkably well 
with parental selfishness, to teach fledg- 
lings just emerging from the cradle only 
subjects that appeal and please. Disci- 
pline must be avoided, for discipline 
does not please, even if it does make 
self-reliant and virile men and women. 
Woman and workman scream for their 
“rights,” and the sterner sex shouts for 
its “personal liberties.” And behind all 
this noise and shouting lurks the ever- 
present shadow of selfishness. And 
these are the undermining influences 
that youth—visionary, idealistic, and 
naturally unselfish—must confront as 
the threshold to citizenship is crossed. 
What kind of manhood, what kind of 
womanhood, what kind of citizenship, 
may we rightfully expect from youth so 
sadly and so unfairly handicaped? 

It is refreshing by way of contrast to 
turn one’s thoughts from this present- 
day attitude of the public mind to some 
of those heroic and inspiring figures in 
our American life that stand out so 
clearly among the shadows of the past, 
or that even in the sunlight of the pres- 
ent day tower above their fellows and 
hold our affection and respect because 
of their unselfish devotion to their coun- 
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try and its historic ideals. One cannot 
think of Lincoln with all his human- 
ness troubling his busy mind with 
thoughts of “personal liberties.” And it 
was from the lips of that stalwart hero 
of the Southland that there fell those 
immortal words, “Duty is the sublimest 
word in the English language,” and who 
insisted even in his darkest hour that 
were the choice again offered him and 
the inevitable disaster clear he would 
make the same choice if only satisfied 
that duty called. Out in the Philippines 
to-day there towers the figure of an 
American, revered and loved by all who 
know him, refusing to be humbled by 
abuse and indignities, answering now, 
as he has always done, the call of duty 
to complete the disagreeable task even 
at the sacrifice of personal pleasure and 
comfort, and all for love of country and 
the welfare of the world. In such exam- 
ples youth will find a stimulus at least 
in its hard and unequal struggle to at- 
tain unselfish citizenship. But the odds 
are unfair; and we of the older genera- 
tion are to blame. The coming genera- 
tion will have little gratitude in its 
heart for us as it.comes to realize how 
far we have failed to meet our proper 
responsibilities. What we need is a 
rebirth of that sense of the sacredness 
of the call of duty in all phases of our 
National life, that call to which youth so 
promptly and so bravely responded in 
the dark days of the war. 

Ian Hay, the Scotch writer, tells of an 
experience he once had when visiting an 
American hospital in France, an experi- 
ence which left an indelible impression 
upon him. As he passed through a 
large ward where lay many American 
wounded he noticed a face that could 
belong only to one of foreign birth. He 
paused for a moment beside the cot. 
Prompted by curiosity, he said to the 
sufferer, whose life was fast ebbing 
away, “My friend, why are you an 
American?” The soldier showed by his 
puzzled look that he failed to under- 
stand the real intent of the question. 
For a moment Hay was embarrassed. 
Then he repeated the question in a little 
different form. “I mean,” he _ said, 
“what made you become an American?” 
For a moment the puzzled look remained 
on the man’s face. Then suddenly a 
faint smile spread over his countenance. 
He lifted his hand with evident pain 
and let it rest on the bandage that cov- 
ered the gaping wound in his side. 
Raising his eyes from which shone some 
wonderful inner gleam, he said, bro- 
kenly, “I guess this made me an Ameri- 
can, sir.” 

The truth revealed to that dying 
American soldier is sadly needed to in- 
spire and guide those of us who are still 
privileged to “carry on” in this great 
Republic. Without it we are unworthy 
of our citizenship. Without it we can 
never know the deepest satisfactions 
which that citizenship affords. Without 
it we shali not bequeath to posterity 
that noble heritage our fathers be- 
queathed to us. 
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OBTAINED LAST YEAR 


THE ROMANTIC FRESH-WATER MUSSEL INDUSTRY 


EARLS! Five hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth! 
It reads as though it might be 
the beginning of a romance—a vivid 
story of dark-skinned divers risking 
their lives in the waters of the South 
Seas, of the ransoming of an Oriental 
princess, or perhaps of an American 
millionaire’s gift to his bride. But it 
isn’t any of these; it is part of a United 
States Government report, and refers to 
one of the branches of the fresh-water 
mussel industry—pearl fishing—the sum 
mentioned being the value of the pearls 
taken from the waters of the rivers of 
the Mississippi Basin during 1922. 

It would be wrong to imply, however, 
that there is no romance in the fresh- 
water mussel industry; for, on the con- 
trary, it is doubtful if there is any in- 
dustry in this country that holds more 
excitement, more romance; and along 
the river banks, when the day’s catch 
has been cooked and searched for the 
elusive pearl, and when the empty shells 
have been piled waiting for the buyer 
from the button factory, men, women, 
and children sit under the stars and tell 
the tales that stir the hearts of the 
hunters, bidding them hope that to- 
morrow is their day for luck. 

“Jest heard that a colored fellow over 
on the Wisconsin side found a pearl 
that brought eight hundred,” one of the 
men will say. And then will come an 
elaboration of the tale. How the colored 
man had been fishing for years and 
never made a real “find.” Then one day 
he brought in a boat-load of mussels, 
cooked them up, and he and his 
“missus” searched the meats for pearls. 
There were none to be found. But later, 
when he was feeding a mess of the mus- 
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sel meats to his pigs, the colored man 
thought he saw something that looked 
like a pearl. He picked up the object, 
and it was a pearl, one that brought 
eight hundred dollars. 

After that story another of the group 
will tell of the girl who found four 
pearls in one season, the four being 
worth more than six thousand dollars, 
and how she had used the money to go 
to college. Then another will tell an 
older tale, a favorite with all the hunt- 
ers, of the string of pearls that was 
made up in a Mississippi city and sold 
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to a Spanish nobleman for five hundred 
thousand franes, each fresh tale firing 
the imaginations of those who listen, 
filling them with the lust that has for 
centuries sent men into danger—the 
lust of the pearl! 

Not that the pearl hunters of the 
United States face any great dangers, or 
even deprivations, for within the past 
twenty years so many profitable side- 
lines to pearl fishing have been de- 
veloped that even though the hunter 
finds no pearls he need never know the 
pinch of poverty. 

The chief source: of revenue, outsidé 
of the pearls, is the selling of the mus- 
sel shells to the button factories, or to 
the factories that make novelties such 
as pearl-handled knives, buckles, cuff- 
buttons, ete., and it is only natural that 
a profitable side-line, eliminating the 
gamble, has stimulated the growth of 
pearl fishing along the rivers of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

It was about 1890 that the commercial 
value of the shell of the fresh-water 
mussel began to be realized in the 
United States, and button factories be- 
gan to be opened at scattered points 
along the Mississippi River. Naturally, 
the growth of the industry was slow at 
the start, but since 1900 it has increased 
to such an extent that to-day the United 
States can boast of the largest pearl- 
button factories in the world, and the 
fresh-water mussel industry, as a whole, 
has become so valuable that the United 
States Government, through the Bureau 
of Fisheries, is taking active steps to 
see that the mussel supply is not de- 
pleted, but, rather, grows larger each 
year. 

The majority of the pearl fishers are 
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rivermen and their families, though the 
rapid growth of the industry has at- 
tracted the attention of many outsiders. 
These river people form themselves into 
colonies, camping out along the river 
banks, generally choosing for their head- 
quarters a spot where there is plenty of 
shade and a quantity of driftwood for 
the fires. As the best fishing seasons 
are in the spring and summer, tents are 
often used, though in many cases a 
tumble-down shanty serves as the dwell- 
ing-place. On some of the larger rivers 
the pearl hunters live on shanty flat- 
boats, drifting with the current from 
one field to the next, piling the empty 
shells on the boat until the first button 
factory is reached, where the haul is 
sold at a price that means a good living 
for the man who is willing to work 
industriously during the season. 

The method of catching the mussel is 
largely a matter of locality, though of 
late years along the larger rivers— 
streams such as the Mississippi, Rock, 
Tllinois, White, Ohio, Black, Okaw, Cum- 
berland—the use of the crowfoot bar has 
been recognized as the most effective 
manner for catching mussels. 

This crowfoot bar is generally a* piece 
of pipe to which have been attached 
thirty or forty short lines, each termi- 
nated by a blunt hook. These bars—two 
are generally used—are dropped over 
the side of the boat, unbaited, and are 
allowed to drag along the bottom of the 
stream. There the fresh-water mussels 
lie, half embedded in the river bed, with 
the shell slightly gaping. If the hook 
as it drags along the bottom comes into 
contact with the shell of a mussel, the 
shell will immediately close tightly over 
the hook and hold on until lifted into 
the “johnboat,” as the fishermen call 
their craft. 

As a rule, two bars are used, first one 
being dragged, then the other, the usual 
drag being for about one hundred yards. 
As the hooks catch on the river bottom, 
practically stopping the drift of the 
boat, an underwater sail, called a 
“mule,” is used to keep the boat moving. 
This consists of a light wooden frame 
covered with canvas, and is put over the 
stern of the boat, at right angles to the 
current, so that the current carries the 
boat along. This method of fishing is 
not used in windy weather, but, in spite 
of that handicap, about seventy per cent 
of the fishermen depend on the use of 
a “johnboat” and the crowfoot bar as 
a method of making their catches. 

Next to the crowfoot bar the most 
popular method of gathering the fresh- 
water mussels is through the use of a 
dip-net. This is just a large net so ar- 
ranged as to scoop the mussels from the 
river bottom, and, as a rule, two men 
manipulate it, it being possible to 
gather fifteen or eighteen hundred 
pounds of mussels in half a day by this 
method. 

There are other and more primitive 
methods, ranging from the use of tongs 
and rakes to the use of pointed sticks, 
and even the bare hands. .The rakes 
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SEINING FISH FROM THE POOLS LEFT BY THE OVERFLOW OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


These fish are used for the ‘planting’? of from two to three hundred million fresh-water 
mussels each year, the work being carried on by the United States Bureau of Fisheries 


and tongs are similar to those used on 
the oyster and clam beds of salt water. 
The pointed stick is sharpened at one 
end and poked into the gaping shell, 
while the hand method, largely used 
along the smaller streams, consists of 
picking up the mussels which can be 
seen through the clear waters of the 
shallow rivers. 

Incidentally, it is largely from these 
smaller streams that the most valuable 
pearls are procured. The Black River 
in Arkansas is probably the richest 
pearl stream in America, the Wabash 
River being a close second. Along these 
rivers the pearls found far outvalue the 
market value of the shells, and the 
hunters not only pick the mussel shell 
by hand, but open the shell at once, 
using a knife, and searching through the 
meat of the mussel for the pearl they 
hope to find. From the Black, White, 
and Current Rivers, the three principal 
streams of the Ozark region, nearly 
$200,000 worth of pearls were taken last 
year; this in spite of the fact that no 
single pearl of great value was found. 

Along the larger rivers, where the 
value of the shells makes the fishing a 
staple industry, the shells are never 
opened by hand, but are steamed out in 
large vats. As soon as the fisherman 
gets his catch ashore he hauls it to vats, 
which are generally of cast iron, five or 
six feet long, a couple of feet wide, and 
a foot or more in depth. These vats are 
placed over a trench in which a fire is 
built, and the mussels are covered with 
sacks to hasten the steaming. This 
steaming never takes more than fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and then before the 
mussel meats are cold the entire family 
sets to work at the sorting table. The 
meats are taken out, and each one han- 
dled separately in hopes that a pearl” 
will be found. During*the same opera- 
tion, while the meats are being searched, 
the empty shells are roughly sorted into 
piles according to the variety of the 
shell, the various types of mussel shells 
having different market values. 

The most abundant type of mussel, 


and the best when considered from an 
all-round commercial angle, is known as 
the niggerhead. This mussel has a 
thick, clear, lustrous shell, and sells, 
according to the market, anywhere from 
$30 to $80 a ton, the usual good market 
price being close to the larger figure. 
Even more valuable than the nigger- 
head, but not so abundant, is the sand- 
shell mussel, being of very fine texture, 
and so large that it can be used for 
knife-handles. This variety sells for as 
high as $90 a ton. There are numerous 
other less valuable varieties of shell, 
and they bring smaller prices, never less 
than $20 a ton, the average price per ton 
of all the mussel shell, good and bad, 
bought from fishermen during the year 
1919 being $35 a ton. This means that 
the 70,000 tons of shell taken from the 
rivers each year is worth close to 
$2,500,000 to the fishermen, and this 
figure does not include the value of the 
pearls, which are the real object of each 
riverman’s hunt. The pearls taken last 
year were worth $500,000, and in addi- 
tion to this sum must be added the 
value of the mussel meats, 10,000 tons 
of which are sold a year as food for pigs 
and poultry, also for use as fish bait. 

Of course there is no. denying that the 
greatest attraction of the hunt is the 
chance of finding a valuable pearl, and 
each new find that is reported fans into 
greater flame the ambitions of the hunt- 
ers. In 1914 a fisherman working in 
the Black River in Arkansas found a 
pearl that sold for $25,000, while in 1907 
a pearl found on the Wisconsin side of 
the Mississippi River brought $15,000. 
A more recent pearl of great price was 
found in the White River, near Peal, 
Arkansas, and sold for $9,000. Such 
figures as these are unusual, of course, 
but prices of from $500 to $1,000 are 
not extraordinary, and mean a good 
year for the lucky finder. 

As a whole the pearl hunters are 
fairly prosperous, for, while they work 
only part of the year, spring and sum- 
mer, they can earn good wages, and 
their expenses are small. If they want 
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work during the off seasons, they can 
generally find employment at one of the 


_factories which use the shells they 


ather. The real center of the pearl- 

utton-making industry is at Muscatine, 
Iowa, but the factories are scattered, 
nineteen States being actively interested 
in the fresh-water mussel industry, 
many of these States being along the 
Atlantic coast, and including New York, 
New Jersey, and Massachusetts. The 
investment in the industry runs into 
millions of dollars, and there are ap- 
proximately 30,000 men, women, and 
children regularly employed in the vari- 
ous phases of the progress of the shell 
from the time it arrives at the factory 
until it leaves as a marketable product 
for both home and foreign consump- 
tion. 

This fresh-water mussel industry has 
of course attracted the attention of 
various departments of the United 
States Government, especially the De- 
partment of Commerce, under whose 
supervision the Bureau of Fisheries is 
carrying on an active campaign to see 
that the mussels on which the industry 
depends will always be plentiful. Dur- 
ing the years immediately following 
1891, when the first button factories 
were opened, the mussels taken from 
the rivers were not replaced, but of re 
cent years (since 1908) an active cam- 
paign of propagation has driven away 
all fears that the musselst would cease 
to be plentiful. With headquarters at 
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Fairport, Iowa, the Bureau of Fisheries 
has established biological laboratories 
all through the Mississippi Valley. The 
actual work of these laboratories takes 
the form of rescue stations, for each 
spring, when the rivers of the Missis- 
sippi Basin overflow and then recede, 
millions of fish are left in the shallow 
pools that result from the receding 
waters and would have to die if not 
rescued. So the Bureau of Fisheries 
has arranged for the rescue of these 
fish, and in doing so it is possible to 
propagate the fresh-water mussels that 
are of such value. 

The female fresh-water mussels de- 
posit their eggs in pouches that are a 
modified portion of the gills, and there 
the egg remains until such a time as the 
mother can no longer care for the larval 
mussel. However, when discharged 
from the mother, the young mussel is 
not able to care for itself, and becomes 
the parasite of a fish, fastening itself to 
the fish’s fin, there to remain until such 
a time as it drops off, strong enough to 
complete its growth. 

Now, when the rescue agents from the 
Bureau of Fisheries take the fish from 
the shallow pools they are placed in 
huge receptacles in which are also the 
spawn, or eggs, of the mussel that is a 
parasite to that particular type of fish, 
and when the fish is put back in deep 
water the mussel goes along. In this 
manner the Bureau of Fisheries “‘plants” 
a crop of from 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 
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fresh-water mussels each year, insuring 
an unlimited mussel supply for the 
years to come. It was roughly esti- 
mated by the Government that 140,000,- 
000 fish were rescued last year as part 
of the effort to increase the country’s 
fresh-water mussel supply. And, as is 
natural, the greatest attention is di- 
rected towards those varieties of mussel 
that have the greatest commercial value. 

“In its importance and breadth of ter- 
ritory the fresh-water mussel industry 
of the United States is unique in the 
world,” said Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of the Department of Commerce, un- 
der whose supervision the industry is 
listed. “Its history gives an illustration 
of the promptness with which an Ameri- 
can industry can be developed, for thirty 
years ago the use of the mussel shell in 
manufacturing was unknown, yet to-day 
it involves millions of dollars and em- 
ploys thousands of persons.” 

All of which is quite true, but of far 
greater appeal than the figures of the 
Department of Commerce is the romance 
that is inseparable with the fishing for 
fresh-water mussels. The age-old lure 
of the pearl is there, and it is this lure 
that banishes the monotony of the fish- 
ing, for no man knows at what hour he 
will meet with luck, and the law of the 
river is one that men obey—to the finder 
belongs the pearl, no matter who owns 
the shells. 

And yet some people insist that there 
is no romance left in industry! 


POLITICAL AMBITIONS OF HENRY FORD 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


ST. MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DETROIT 


PASTOR OF 


“ R. FORD is sitting tight,” said 

M a friend to me when I told him 

that I was to have’an interview 

with Henry Ford over the matter of his 
running for the Presidency. 

Mr. Ford granted me the interview. 

When I went, I went with the idea 
that was then current in Detroit and all 
over America, that Mr. Ford himself 
was organized to make himself the 
President and that his institution was 
being used to that end. I felt in my 
heart that the people wanted Mr. Ford, 
and that he wanted the Presidency. 

I came away with a different feeling 
about the matter. 

My friend was right. Mr. Ford was 
sitting tight on that subject. 

I could get him to talk about every- 
thing else but that. 

The interview that I went to get 
would have been headed something like 
this: ‘What Would You Do If You Were 
Eiected President?” 

I expected him to say that he would 
drain the swamps, make Muscle Shoals 
a Government project to cheapen fer- 
tilizer; communize the railways; give 
us a Cabinetless régime; tear down 
Washington Monument; paint the White 
House black; put in a self-starter; take 


off the brass front; provide demountable 
rims; and organize the lawmaking proc- 
ess on efficiency standards, which, the 
gods know, is far from the status now. 
Efficiency in lawmaking is the “lost” 
word in Washington. 

I told Mr. Ford that I had been travel- 
ing through the country all summer for 
Chautauquas; that everywhere I went 
people were wanting me to talk about 
Mr. Ford; that the first question they 
shot at me when I entered a little town 
and they knew that I was from Detroit 
was: “What about Mr. Ford? Will he 
run for the Presidency? Does he really 
want to be President? Will he take the 
nomination if it is offered to him? Who 
will offer it to him?” 

I told Mr. Ford all of this, and he 
smiled, as any man would, but the smile 
might have meant several things. All 
he said was, “‘That’s interesting.” 

Then I told Mr. Ford, as he sat lean- 
ing up against the radiator, of how I 
had purposely dipped into the minds of 
the common every-day man about his 
possible candidacy. I told him of how I 
had talked with brakemen on the rail- 
ways, conductors, and engineers, and of 
how they had been enthusiastic over the 
hopes of his candidacy. 


I told him of 


how they had pointed to the fact that he 
had rehabilitated his own railway by 
raising wages, cutting out all Sunday 
work, and asking permission to lower 
his rates; and of how railway men 
everywhere with whom [I had talked had 
said: “Henry’s the man for the Presi- 
dency!” 

He was pleased. He was moved. But 
he was not moved toward the subject of 
the Presidency. He was moved to tell 
me that he was going to build a beauti- 
ful church near Dearborn as a memorial 
to his mother and father. It was a 
strange reaction that I got from this 
man. He seemed to be appreciative of 
this Nation-wide expression of confi- 
dence, but his outlet was to tell me 
about the beautiful stone church. 

“It was at first just to be a little 
chapel, but the more I think about it, 
the bigger it gets, and we plan for a 
church with a community programme 
and a good organ; so that the graves of 
father and mother may be kept intact,” 
he said. ‘They are cutting up the land 
into subdivisions out there, and I want 
to preserve the burial-plot in a dignified 
way.” 

Then I told him of how the great 
farmer group as well as the labor and 
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railway group were for him. I told him 
of how I had talked with farmers all 
over ten States and of how, as soon as 
they heard that I was from Detroit, they 
had shot the same old question: ‘“‘What 
about Ford? Will he run?” 

I told Mr. Ford of how earnestly they 
wanted him to run; of how he had won 
their friendship by fighting for cheaper 
fertilizer; of how he had made their 
toil easier by his tractor; of how, some 
way, they had come to trust him; and 
of how they had come to feel that he 
was an honest leader. I expected to get 
what the boys call a “rise” out of him 
on that Presidency business when I 
piled up these personal interviews with 
railway men, farmers, and labor. I told 
him of my belief that labor was with 
him—at least, the voting labor—because 
he had always insisted on the highest 
wages an industry will stand and be- 
cause he had set the standard for other 
manufacturers to follow. 

Sometimes it was difficult to tell from 
his face what he thought. At all times 
it was evident that this talk about the 
Presidency had gone much further than 
he wished. But I think I am not mis- 
taken in believing that Henry Ford es- 
teems the confidence of the people. This 
feeling that the people of America, espe- 
cially the great farmer group, the rail- 
way group, and the labor group, had 
that he deserved their confidence struck 
deep into him. I expected he would 
say something definite in regard to the 
Presidency. I felt that he had to talk. 
I felt that there was no way out of that. 

But he didn’t. 

Then I tried another approach. I told 
him that that very morning I had pur- 
posely talked with eight or ten minis- 
ters and had asked them the direct ques- 
tion, “If Henry Ford would run for the 
Presidency, would you vote for him?” 
From one of the most prominent Meth- 
odist ministers in Detroit I got a quick 
reply with a fist banged on the table: 
“T’d vote for him, sure! I don’t see any 
better candidate in sight in either party.” 

Backed up by these ten affirmative 
answers to that question, I then told Mr. 
Ford that I believed the preachers of 
America were for him. 

He said, ‘“Why are the preachers for 
me?” 

I replied: “Because you are an ideal- 
ist. Because your entire life is filled 
with the spirit of service to others; be- 
cause you are putting Christian princi- 
ples into industry; because you believe 
in world peace; and because they trust 
you.” 

Then I shot four or five questions at 
him, questions that were calculated to 
make him give me a direct answer to 
the thought of what he would do if he 
were the President. 

I said: “Mr. Ford, if you wefe sud- 
denly given the problem of rehabilitat- 
ing all of the abandoned New England 
farms, how would you go about it?” 

He laughed aloud, like a boy who had 
caught me in a corner, and said: ‘Why, 
we are already doing that. We are sell- 
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ing more tractors in New England than 
any place else in the world. Farms that 
were abandoned a quarter of a century 
ago as not worth working are now feed- 
ing the big cities. Our tractor and 
trucks have saved the abandoned farms 
of New England.” 

My next strategic question that was 
to lead up to what he would do if he 
were the Chief Executive was: ‘What 
would you do if you were suddenly to 
take over a defunct automobile indus- 
try?” I had forgotten that he had re- 
cently done just that thing. 

He laughed again, for he had got me 
into a trap, rather than my getting him 
into one. 

He said: “We would do just what we 
have always done with that kind of a 
job.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We tidied it up.” 

That was a simple and startling 
answer from a man who deals in bill- 
ions and in world affairs, and who was 
a possible choice for the Presidency. 
“We tidied it up.” 

That is Lincolnesque in its homeli- 
ness. ‘‘We tidied it up.” 

“What do you mean by tidying a thing 
up?” : 

“We polished the brass; cleaned it up; 
oiled the machinery; made things look 
like the other plants. The minute you 
get a place tidied up things work better 
and smoother. We white-painted the 
dark corners so that men would not spit 
tobacco juice. Wherever there was a 
dark corner we put an electric light. 
That was what we did when we got the 
railway. We tidied it up. 

“One day as I walked along the D. T. & 
Q. I saw a good roll of fence wire 
lying in the ditch, and the _ track- 
walker was asked why it was there. He 
said he didn’t know; that that wasn’t 
in his department. However, he soon 
learned that everything was in his de- 
partment when it came to a matter of 
tidying things up. He became-a cham- 
pion “‘tidier” from that moment on, and 
carried that wire in on his shoulders. 
We tidied that railway up; tidied it up 
so well that we raised the wages, and 
wanted to lower the rates; and they 
have quit Sunday work. We just tidied 
it up; that’s all.” 

“And now, Mr. Ford, I have come to 
the real question. All of the preceding 
questions have been put to lead up to 
this one. Can’t we get you to become 
our Chief Executive and tidy things up 
for us?” : 

He laughed again. Then he became 
serious. He was sitting in a chair 
which was leaning against the radiator; 
he pointed to a rug which ran within a 
foot of where he had been sitting, and 
said, “Do you see that rug there?” 

I nodded. 

Then he reached his foot out until it 
almost touched the rug, and said, “I 
wouldn’t step as far as from here to that 
rug to be the King of England.” 

And there was a ring of real sincerity 
as he spoke. 


T honestly believe that he means what 
he said. 

If America wants Henry Ford, it wil 
have to draft him. 

Or, in the words of the old mess ser- 
geant in France when mess was ready 
and he yelled, “Come and get it!”—if 
America wants Henry Ford ‘for its 
President, America will have to “come 
and get him!” 

Some believe that the country will de- 
inand him. That is supposed to be the 
way our best men are put into office. If 
America gets Ford, it will have to take 
the matter out of politics and let the 
office call the man, as it did in the old 
days of true idealism. Henry Ford is 
too much of an American to be seeking 
the office, but, after many visits with 
him, I feel that if America calls he will 
answer, 
speak at this time. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a far-seeing 
individual. When he made his last visit 
to Detroit, according to the “D. A. C. 
News,” he said to Hugh Chalmers that 
in 1924 “your fellow-townsman Henry 
Ford will be a formidable candidate for 
the Presidency.” 

Whether Roosevelt’s prophecy will be 
fulfilled will depend entirely upon the 
American people, and not upon Ford. 

If we want Mr. Ford to “tidy up for 
us,” we will have to draft him. He is 


in spite of his reluctance to- 


Ys 


positively not looking for any bigger job 


than he already has. 

I have proved to my own satisfaction 
that not a single effort has been made 
from Mr. Ford’s office to promote the 
Ford boom. He has not turned his hand 
over. 

While I was in Dearborn there was 
a reporter from one of the most widely 
read New York newspapers who had 
been sent all the way to Detroit to 
make sure of this matter. He had 
heard, as- we all have heard, that the 
entire Ford organization is organized to 
make Mr. Ford President. Last week I 
saw this man busy at work going 
through the Ford correspondence, both 
personal and otherwise, in Mr. Liebold’s 
office and everywhere else. The entire 
books and correspondence had been 
turned over to his discerning eyes. He 
was sweating over some Ford letters 
when I saw him at work. 

He was a fine-looking fellow, was this 
reportorial Sherlock Holmes; but his 
quest was doomed to failure. The Ford 
office is open to all honest inquisitions. 

If Mr. Ford becomes even a candidate 
for the Presidency, it will not be 
through a single effort he himself has 
made or a single effort that his organi- 
zation has made with his sanction. 

“T have never looked for a job, and 
I’m not looking for one now. I have 
the biggest job on earth as it is,” said 
Mr. Ford to me, as he settled down on 
the floor with all four feet of his chair, 
abandoning his dependence for support 
upon that radiator. With all four legs 
of the chair and both feet set down ker- 
plunk, he closed the interview, saying, 
“No, I am not looking for a job.” 
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KNOW a banker who went around 
] world. When he returned, I 
asked him about India. 
“Wonderful country!” he replied, with 
exaggerated enthusiasm. “Very pictur- 


esque. Weird customs and beautiful 
women.” Here he stopped. 

How about China? Did you like the 
country? 


“China is also wonderful. Weird 
customs. Tremendously picturesque. 
Fascinating women.” 

His descriptions of Japan, Peru, and 
Hawaii were similar. I recalled the 
brightly colored booklets, the ones which 
are handed to you in the ticket offices— 
many a country is described there in 
this banker’s manner. Behind the banal 
generalities of their highly pitched style 
you can sense the tired writer of adver- 
tisements who never was in “Wonderful 
China” or “Picturesque Chile.” 

At first I had a suspicion that my 
friend the banker peacefully spent his 
vacation somewhere on Long Island. 
But no. I saw his passport full of for- 
eign visés and his study decorated with 
genuine Oriental trinkets which he 
brought from his travels. Then why on 
earth didn’t he see anything worth 
while, if he really traveled so far? 

Yes, he probably saw many a wonder- 
ful thing, only he did not notice it. Our 
eye is but the instrument of our soul. It 
is like a piano. No use having the best 
one unless you know how to play. He 
did not know how to play. And it was 
chiefly because he traveled with too 
much comfort. 

The overdone comfort of great ocean 
liners is deadly for the business man 
who sees nothing but the four walls of 
his’ office for the most part of the year. 
It dulls his senses and makes him less 
observant than ever. 

I will start my argument with funda- 
mentals. Let us begin with the trav- 
eler’s stomach. 

The dinners on most “palatial” steam- 
ers are too rich. Breakfast equals lunch 
and supper in Lucullus-like variety of 
heavy food. It 4s too tempting to be 
resisted. Consequently many a poor 
victim of the appetizing menu begins his 
day with pork chops and ends it with a 
If the passenger of such a royal 
eruiser does not get permanent indiges- 
tion during the voyage, it is mostly be- 
eause he already has it. Another thing 
which saves him from it is (pardon me) 
seasickness. Still another, deck golf. 
But even a pill, an attack of seasickness, 
and a golf match combined can hardly 
overbalance the many-coursed break- 
fasts, noon meals, lunches, teas, and sup- 
pers aboard. 

Russians have a proverb, “The full 
stomach is deaf-to beauty.” Well, trav- 
eling de luxe helps to make it stone 


deaf. 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


But suppose you repelled courageously 
all the temptations of the marine menu. 
You don’t feel sleepy after your meals. 
Your eyes are wide open for the strange 
beauty toward which you are sailing. 
How much of it can you see traveling 
aboard a super-comfortable steamer? 

I had the misfortune to go to Central 
and South America on one of these 





MARIA MORAVSKY ALL SET FOR TRAVEL- 


ING BY HER FAVORITE METHOD AND IN 
HER FAVORITE COSTUME DE VOYAGE 


widely advertised sea giants. Let us 
call her S.S. Gargoyle—it is difficult to 
talk about a boat without a name, you 
know. 

The worst thing about the steamer 
was her diabolic speed. On the fifth day 
out we were in the Panama Canal. 
How can one feel distance traveling at 
such a rate? You look at the map, then 
at the daily chart in the steamer’s hall, 
then you rub your eyes and ask yourself: 


“It’s real tropics already? Why, we 
just left New York!” 
Our second step was Balboa. I over- 


slept the first. I knew that along the 
way of the speeding Gargoyle lay the 
precious rosary of the gem islands 
known as the Lesser Antilles. I remem- 
bered the ominously green waters of 
Antigua, teeming with sharks and its 
beaches strewn with rose-colored shells 
as fragile as the petals of cherry blos- 
soms. I remembered the purple-blue 
depths around St. Kitts, where the ocean 
is said to bé bottomless and its shore 
black with stiffened lava poured long 
ago from the sleepless voleano watching 
threateningly over the peaceful fields of 
silken sugar-cane. I remembered roman- 
tie Martinique, with its houses painted 
with green, red, and bright blue zigzag, 
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reminding one of photographed light- 
ning. 

And farther on the paradise garden of 
Dominica, with its hundred and one 
kinds of orchids, ,with its great green 
Washington oranges ,peddled by the 
tragically silent Carib Indians, with its 
innumerable little falls sprinkling the 
ever-green groves of gigantic ferns. And 
still farther—the flat island cf Barbados, 
like a precious plate with gilded edge 
washed by liquid rainbows. But this 
time I did not see them. The Gargoyle 
ran by, far away from their shores—she 
could not stop in these little ports—you 
See, she is advertised as one of the fast- 
est steamers. 

Personally I do not see any use in 
such speed. To shorten a_ beautiful 
tropical journey seems to me as foolish 
as to shorten life. If one travels for the 
Sake of travel, without an ambition to 
open new business markets, the best 
thing to do is to take the slowest boat 
available. 

The monsters like my Gargoyle take 
pride in bringing you to Central Amer- 
ica in two strides. The first one is 
Colon, where it always rains and the 
stay is so short that a person with the 
lazy Russian disposition is apt to over- 
sleep it. The second stop is usually Bal- 
boa, the most uninteresting colonial 
settlement on the Panama Canal. It is 
disgustingly clean and orderly, with all 
houses alike—just like a Main Street in 
any model American village. Behind it, 
on the Pacific side of the Canal, lies 
Panama, the ancient city of undying 
charm, the very thought of which makes 
me sigh with dreamy happiness. 

I shall never forget my first drive 
along its crooked streets, lighted mostly 
by flickering yellow flames of kerosene 
lamps shining dimly through the gilded 
mists. 

The sleepless shops, with their doors 
wide open, smelt of fruit, liquor, and 
spices. The military band played slow 
waltzes on the far-away plaza. The 
misty, warm, spicy air was intoxicating. 
Its atmosphere is always like that. The 
spell of the languorous, sensuous city 
takes sudden hold on every restless 
heart and shapes one’s dreams into pas- 
sionate desires. 

And then—the international parade! 

Under the palms and perfumed shrubs, 
swaying in the light sea breezes, a 
brightly dressed crowd was moving 
slowly around the garlanded kiosk 
where the band was playing. Men and 
women of all races, resplendent in all 
the colors of the rainbow, seemed to 
dance an enchanted ballet, so rhythmical 
were their leisurely movements, directed 
by the languorous melody. 

Olive-tinted Spanish sefioritas in the 
discreetly colored silks from Paris; 


snappily attired tourist ladies who come 
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to Panama for a spree; gigantic Jamai- 
can Negresses, checked red-and-orange 
kerchiefs tied over their kinky heads; 
sweet-voiced, gentlemannered colored 
folk from Barbados, wearing cheap 
modern finery; aggressive white gentle- 
men in Palm Beach suits; suave, dark, 
perfumed Panamanian dandies; Chinese 
and Hindu merchants; Japanese doll- 
like girls in their flowing kimonos—this 
dazzling stream of humanity seemed to 
represent a real, broad, beautiful, en- 
chanting life, full of most romantic 
adventures. <A great place to dream 
beautiful lies! 

And then—the Sea Wall! 

The moon was rising when I saw the 
ancient wall. The broad walk was 
almost empty; on that night people 
deserted their favorite meeting-place for 
the sake of the concert on the Plaza. 
The orange moon rays piercing the 
vanishing vapors gave a fantastic as- 
pect to the old stone benches and 
statues. A little blue house, with a long 
half-open veranda filled with flowers, 
peeped from behind the great wall, just 
at the entrance. Oh, how I wished to 
live in that house, to sit there in the 
- afternoon, watching the ships going out 
into the open ocean! 

A great place to dream eternal peace! 

When I am drowning (and I hope to 
die this way, being a passionate lover of 
the sea), I would like the picture of that 
house to lead me into oblivion. It is the 
best recollection from my travels. 

But it was not the royal Gargoyle 
which took me there. The modern Best 
and Fastest Cruisers de Luxe would not 
have anything in common with the old- 
fashioned City of Pirates. They busily 
speed by—to keep their promise to carry 
you around the world in three months. 

Around the world in three months! 
It is as if some one promised you that 
the cycle of your happy love will all be 
rounded in three months. And then 
commonplace feelings again. God save 
us from speedy boats! 

They are merciless. Just when you 
anticipate landing in some unknown 
port along: the South Pacific coast the 
captain’s report reads that we cannot 
stop there on account of smallpox epi- 
demic, or the lack of cargo, or a long- 
shoremen’s strike. Or Gargoyle seemed 
to hate ports, especially the smaller 
ones. All I saw traveling on her was 
the “standardized” big cities, such as 
Lima or Valparaiso. And the stops were 
so short that I would never know these 
cities if I remained faithful to Gargoyle 
and her kingly relatives. But I rebelled 
and returned by a slower boat. 

The big size of steamers de luxe is 
also their big fault. Many Europear 
travelers remarked that it made them 
feel like living in a sky-scraper. I be- 
lieve they are right. When one goes to 
sea, one naturally wants to feel it. But 
in a cabin de luxe—judge by yourself. 

IT wish you, prospective traveler, never 
had the opportunity to judge it by your- 
selves! Don’t take a voyage de luxe un- 
less you go on business, unless you want 
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to reach your destination fast and never 
to part with a comfortable feeling of 
living in a New York hotel. But if you 
do not travel for business or for pleas- 
ure— 

Here I imagine my readers interrupt- 
ing me: 

“Isn’t traveling a pleasure? Don’t we 
undertake it for the sake of having a 
good time?” 

Yes, most leisurely people da, and this 
is another source of their disappoint- 
ment. Behind the monotonous asser- 
tions of the pleasure travelers—‘‘Oh, 
India is so picturesque!” “I found 
Japan very beautiful!” ‘The weird cos- 
tumes. Fascinating women of the 
Orient”—behind all this babble learned 
beforehand from the descriptive booklets 
there often lurks great disillusionment. 
People who anticipated all their lives to 
derive great joy from traveling around 
the world often bring back the ill-con- 
cealed feeling of being cheated. The 
earth seems less beautiful to their weary 
old eyes than she promised to be when 
they were young, before they made their 
pile which enabled them to take the tour 
de luxe around the world. But of course 
after spending so much on a long voy- 
age they are loth to admit that they 
did not get their money’s worth, so they 
wax enthusiastic before their envying 
neighbors. 

I always wish to cry out a warning to 
those who love traveling: 

“Don’t take a tour de luxe when you 
are old or ‘still young.’ Travel when 
you are a green youth, travel third class, 
in the steerage! Don’t spend the best 
part of your life making your pile—it 
may screen the whole world from you.” 

But suppose you are young and 
wealthy. Even tien there is danger for 
you in traveling on steamers de luxe, 
which are intended for pleasure only. 
Because traveling does not mean pleas- 
ure. You see horrible sights, depressing 
sights, dreary sights, besides the beauti- 
ful, fascinating, and picturesque. And 
the non-beautiful sights prevail. This 
is another reason why “the pleasure- 
seeking travelers return home disap- 
pointed. For they do not go around the 
world with the rightful and important 
desire to see and to examine the great 
heritage of every man—our sorrowful, 
beautiful, and horrible earth. No; they 
go to be amused, as if the world were a 
merry-go-round, good for diversion only. 

But even a steamer de luxe fails to 
carry them fast enough by the dreary 
shore of a nitrate desert or a _ pest- 
infected swamp. And then they blame 
the globe-trotting because the globe was 
not dressed up to their expectations. 

Their safe adventuring calls to my 
mind the Polish folk-story about a black- 
smith’s apprentice whose mother wanted 
mamma’s only boy to learn everything 
without tiring himself. She begged the 
blacksmith to hang up a basket to the 
ceiling and put her son into it so he 
would watch from there how everything 
in the workshop was done. At the end 
of his apprenticeship he knew how to 


make the “psh!” sound of a piece of 
red-hot iron touching water. 


To be interested in anything means tg ©. 


take part in it. The passengers of 
great luxurious steamer do not take any 
active part in the voyage; they are just 
human cargo... The captains know their 
routes to perfection, and their Gargoyles 
seem to be so safe and punctual as to 
preclude even the exciting calculations 
about storms and “how soon we will be 
there?” The passengers are protected 
from the winds, shaded from the sun, 
cooled by electric fans—no rough contact 
with nature! A boatman who leads his 
sloop from Harlem River to Oyster Bay 
has more actual experience in traveling 
than a first-class passenger who en- 
circles the globe on a fastest, safest, and 
—most boring cruiser. 

Now and here I must pacify the ticket 
agents. I am not going to undermine 
their trade by warning everybody - 
against traveling on the “best and fast- 
est” S. S. Gargoyle and the like. For the 
people with roomy stomachs, who like 
playing deck golf on their way abroad, 
whither they go on business, this kind of 
steamer is the best. These men want 
speed, and they get it. They are usually 
afraid of being seasick—the very thought 
upsets their business abilities. They 
generally like to be outside of the three- 
mile limit as fast as possible. Let them! 

But in the life of almost every man 
there is a time when he craves for Great 
Experience. (It only happens, maybe, 
once in a lifetime—certainly not often 
enough to alarm the owners of cruisers 
de luxe.) Then he resents traveling in 
super-comfort. He does not want to be 
detached from nature to such an extent 
that she ceases to exist for him when he 
is locked securely in his steam-heated 
cabin. He wants to feel the world till it 
hurts! 

Then let him take the slowest steamer 
he can find. Or, still better, persuade a 
captain of a freight schooner into taking 
him to the Arcady of his desires. He 
will be wet, uncomfortable, terrified by 
the weather, salted by the winds, and 
burned by the sun to his heart’s content. 
And the sights he will see! 

He would be able to stop in every port, 
smallpox or no smallpox. To shake the 
soiled hands of the natives. To eat in 
the spicy tropical cafés.. To get indiges-- 
tion from strange native food. To trade 
his gold watch-chain for a poor native 
pearl, thinking he has struck a wonder- 
ful bargain! I have experienced all 
these joys, and heartily .recommend 
them to the prospective adventurers. 

But the best way of traveling for the 
sake of real experience is to get a small 
boat, as seaworthy as your pocketbook 
permits, and go sailing as far as your 
engine or sails carry you. 

Now that I write these words, the vis- 
ion of my trusty “Skipper” begins to 
screen my typewriter from me. So fare- 
well, dear readers (mariners do use 
archaic expressions), till I come back on 
my little boat with a story about my 
“closest to nature” travel. 
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THROUGH 
THE HARBOR 
GATE, RHODES 


The Island of Rhodes is 
celebrated both for its fine 
scenery and its romantic his- 
tory. The early inhabitants 
were noted as merchants and 
navigators, and the Colossus 
of Rhodes, erected by them 
in honor of the sun, was one 
of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. Rhodes was 
the home of the Knights of 
St. John for two hundred 
years prior to 1522, when it 
was taken by the Turks un- 
der Solyman the Magnificent. 
It was allotted to Italy at 
the end of the World War 
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THE FORTRESS OF THE ANGELS, RHODES 


These pictures were taken by Chief Yeoman Ray, of the U. S. Navy, and developed and finished 
by him on board the U. 8. 8S. Pittsburgh 
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,* Birth-piace of HOWARD PAY 
‘ Authue af Home Sweet Home 





POPULARLY REGARDED AS HIS BIRTHPLACE, 


“« HOME, SWEET HOME”—ONE HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


ONDON has cabled New York: 
“All the leading musicians will 
observe the anniversary of ‘Home, 

Sweet Home,’ by singing the song at 
concerts throughout the world.” 

It is only natural that the song that 
has touched all hearts in every clime 
and been translated into so many lan- 
guages should owe its origin to the 
greatest influence in the world, ‘‘mother 
love.” In June, 1807, John Howard 
Payne sustained the irreparable loss by 
death of his mother, of whom he writes 
in a touching and beautiful sketch of 
her character: “The stranger witnessed 
her urbanity; the afflicted were solaced 
by her sympathy; but her family alone 
knew the extent of that meek and un- 
assuming goodness, which, concealed 
from the world, displayed itself amidst 
the cares, the joys, and sorrows of do- 
mestic life.” “Few children,” writes her 
daughter, “have owed more to a mother, 
and never was a parent more ardently 
beloved. Her affection knew no limita- 
tion, and was subject to no caprice.” 

Such tributes speak for themselves. 
And so it was that one more lasting 
monument in human history was created 
through that greatest and most beautiful 
of all influences, ‘mother love.” 

One of Payne’s most intimate friends, 
in writing of him, says: “Nature be- 
stowed upon him a countenance of no 
common order, and his eyes glowed with 
animation and intelligence. A more ex- 
traordinary mixture of softness and 
intelligence was never associated in a 
human countenance, and his face was an 
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index of his heart. He was a perfect 
Cupid in his beauty, and his sweet voice, 
and self-possessed yet modest manners, 
made him a most engaging prodigy.” 

It was probably this strange combina- 
tion which made him ‘*so successful an 
actor, for it was at this time that he 
made his first appearance on the public 
stage, at the Park Theater, in New York, 
as Young Norval in the tragedy of 
“Douglas.” His début was a complete 


success, and success followed him. In 
1812 he went to Europe under the 
auspices of generous. patrons, and 


reached England after twenty-three 
days, only to find himself arrested as a 
prisoner of war. However, after two 
weeks’ confinement he was released, and 
found in London a reception that more 
than compensated for his imprisonment, 
for Shelley, Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, 
and John Philip Kemble were only a few 
of the noted authors who greeted his 
arrival. ; 

London and Paris received him with 
open arms, and for- the following nine 
years his success was complete. He not 
only played the principal rdles in 
Shakespeare, but he also translated the 
leading French plays, which he sold to 
London managers for sums of £150 and 
upwards. In Paris he met Washington 
Irving, whom he had known from his 
boyhood. Irving in his private journal 
speaks of breakfasting with him in 
Paris, and adds, “Payne is full of dra- 
matic projects, and some that are feasi- 
ble.” 

Washington Irving, 


indirectly, was 
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responsible for the greatest happiness 
and the deepest sorrow in the life of his 
friend. It was about this time that 
Howard Payne met Mary Shelley and 
the only love romance of his life began. 
Mrs. Shelley was not quite twenty-eight 
years old, while Payne was six years 
older, and one year older than Shelley, 
had he lived. The two met in Paris, 
where Payne, who had involved himself 
in debt by an unsuccessful management 
of the Saddlers Wells Theatre, in Lon- 
don, was living to avoid arrest. 

Irving was at the height of his career, 
and Mrs. Shelley saw, through Payne’s 
friendship for Irving, a means of access 
to the world, from which she felt herself 
excluded by the hostility to Shelley and 
Byron (Claire, the mother of Byron’s 
child Allegra, was Mary Shelley’s step- 
sister). Mary Shelley was a gifted wo- 
man and possessed a highly sensitized 
soul. She inherited literary talents 
from both parents. Her father, William 
Godwin, was a spendthrift, but much 
befriended by men of letters from 
widely different schools—Shelley, Cole- 
ridge, Lamb, Wordsworth, and Mackin- 
tosh and Scott. Her mother, Mary 
Wollstonecraft, was the author of the 
first work ever written on woman’s 
rights. But, in addition to singular 
gifts, she inherited from her father an 
eager willingness to accept favors from 
devoted friends and admirers, and it is 
these conflicting characteristics which 
most reveal themselves in her letters to 
Howard Payne. <A passage from her 
first letter to him is characteristic of 





them all: “Mrs. Harwood called on me 
to-day, and, expressing a great desire to 
find some opportunity of conversing 
with you concerning your American 
friend [Washington Irving], I thought 
that I might venture to say that I would 
ask you to meet her here.” 

Thomas Moore in his diary on October 
17, 1824, writes that he breakfasted with 
Kenney and Mrs. Shelley and Miss Hol- 
croft, and sang to the ladies; afterwards 
“all walked together to Stuart Newton’s, 
where we found Irving.” It is interest- 
ing to note that all of this literary group 
were friends and correspondents of 
Charles Lamb. 

Mary Shelley was living quietly at 
Kentish Town, her chief dependence for 
society being Mrs. Jane Williams, to 
whom she was united by a common 
ealamity; their husbands were drowned 
together. Howard Payne was her chief 
link with the world, and a more gener- 
ous and devoted lover it is impossible to 
conceive. He keeps her in touch with 
literary and dramatic developments, he 
supplies her with all books of merit as 
fast as they are produced, with theater 
passes and opera boxes, and with books 
he often sends some of his own discrimi- 
nating observations. The following 
offers some interesting comment on 
American society at that time: 


My dear Mrs. S., I send the remain- 
ing volumes of Cooper’s last novel, 
which I only detained to finish read- 
ing, and hope they will arrive before 
you are ready for them. The early 
part of the work pleases me, because 
it reminds me of places I was familiar 
with when a boy, and gives a very 
correct view of the first movements 
of one of the most disinterested 
struggles upon record. [The Ameri- 
can Revolution.] You can scarcely 
share my interest even in that part, 
and the rest may strike you as rather 
commonplace. If, as you say, Cooper 
cannot describe refined life, perhaps it 
is because it is scarcely to be seen in 
America. Society there is made up 
of farmers, mariners, merchants, and 
politicians. Among the latter are 
most of our fine gentlemen, who be- 
ing obliged to accommodate them- 
selves to the populace, and having no 
privileged class to keep them in mind 
of high manners, become habitually 
careless and abrupt, and by way of 
flattering for votes, sometimes a little 
mobocratic. But we have refined 
feelings. These Cooper describes very 
well, and these are no bad substitutes 
after all. 


Mary Shelley responds with a short 
letter, which is merely a clever play on 
words, and adds: 


If Virginius should be acted and 
the thing practicable, I should like to 
see it. ... And I will write you con- 
cerning the arrangements for the 
opera. By the bye, a box would be 
preferable, if it can be obtained. Do 
not talk of frowns; you are good and 
kind, and deserve therefore nothing 
but kindness. But we must step 
lightly on the mosaic of circum- 
stance; for if we press too hard, the 
beauty and charm is defaced. The 
world is a hard taskmaster, and, talk 
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as we will of independence, we are 

slaves. 

On such beginnings were their corre- 
spondence and friendship built, with 
searcely a letter from Mrs. Shelley that 
Gid not contain requests for theater 
tickets or the latest book or such like 
favor. But “it is an ill wind that blows 


nobody any good,” for her persistency 
in meeting her idol, Washington Irving, 
at every opportunity was responsible for 
numerous small dinners and theater 
parties which brought together many of 
the celebrities of the day and enlivens 





MISS TREE, WHO SANG THE FAMOUS 
VERSES FOR THE FIRST TIME IN PUBLIC 


the correspondence, reminiscences, and 
diaries of them all. 

If all through her correspondence 
with Payne her selfish, if refined, 
cruelty is pronounced, it must be remem- 
bered in Mrs. Shelley’s defense that she 
was a sad, unhappy woman. During the 
six years the romance continued only 
one of her letters approached gayness; 
and this, perhaps, is the reason she 
sought distraction in the theater and 
at musical concerts. Her spirit was 
often depressed with her own past sor- 
rows. But the following letter from 
Payne to Irving reveals only too clearly 
how deeply Payne’s own heart was in- 
volved: 

My dear Irving, I have reflected a 
long time before I determined to show 
you this correspondence, because 
from its nature it might appear in- 
delicate to expose the letters espe- 
cially to you, aS you are more in- 
volved in it than you even appear to 
be. It was some time before I dis- 
covered that I was only sought as a 
source of an introduction to you, and 
I think’ you will, on reading the pa- 
pers, feel that I might have mistaken 
the nature of my acquaintance with 
the writer, without any gratuitous 
vanity. But at the same time you 
will admit that she is a woman of the 
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highest and most amiable qualities, 
and one whose wish for friendship it 
would be doing yourself injustice not 
to meet. Of course, it must be a per- 
fect secret between ourselves that I 
have shown the letters. ... No doubt 
it will cost you some reflection fully 
to appreciate the trouble I am taking 
to make you well acquainted with one 
whom I have known so _ well—to 
transfer an intimacy of which any 
one ought to be proud. I do not ask 
you to fall in love, but I should even 
feel a little proud of myself if you 
thought the lady worthy of that dis- 
tinction. . . I have felt in honor 
bound to withhold nothing from you, 
and you must judge of what I now 
do, not from your own uninterested 
views of the subject, but from those 
by which I have been guided and the 
strong feelings I have sacrificed. 


The correspondence had lasted six 
years or so, and Payne carried her let- 
ters with him, and at his death at Tunis, 
where he acted as Consul for the United 
States Government, they were found 
among his papers by W. P. Chandler, 
who succeeded Payne as United States 
Consul at Tunis. Her own letters from 
Payne, which may not have been kept 
by Mrs. Shelley, are not mentioned by 
any of her biographers. The first that 
was known to the public of this inter- 
esting series of letters concerning three 
famous characters in literary history 
was when, a few years ago, they were 
catalogued and sold at auction to Mr. 
Bixby, of New York. A careful perusal 
of them makes it obvious that had 
Payne been a little more persistent in 
his suit Mrs. Shelley would have mar- 
ried him. After her break with Jane 
Williams, who married Shelley’s un- 
faithful friend T. J. Hogg (Harriet Shel- 
ley’s betrayer), and as she gradually 
awakened herself to the unreality of her 
dream of marriage with Washington 
Irving, there is noticed a decided change 
in her tone toward Howard Payne; she 
calls for his sympathy and affection, she 
feels lonely, but the correspondence, as 
far as is known, ends here, and it is 
probable that Payne’s pride finally as- 
serted itself. 

After the romance had ended and 
Payne had returned to the Continent 
she was attacked by smallpox, which 
seriously injured her beauty, and she 
felt much shyness at meeting her ad- 
mirers and friends after that affliction. 
But Payne continued his attentions by 
keeping her supplied with passes for the 
plays and operas she most enjoyed. 

In the early part of the year 1823 
Charles Kemble, who had assumed the 
management of the Covent Garden 
Theatre in London, wrote to Payne for 
some new pieces to be produced at that 
theater. Payne accordingly sold him 
three manuscript plays for the sum of 
two hundred and fifty pounds. One of 
these plays was “Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,” into which the song of “Home, 
Sweet Home” had been introduced. 

The song had been written in Paris, 
on a dull October day, when Payne was 


occupying a small room in the upper 
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FACSIMILE OF “HOME, SWEET HOMER” IN PAYNE’S HANDWRITING 


story of a building near the Palais 
Royal. To quote his own words, “The 
depressing influences of the sky and air 
were in harmony with a feeling of soli- 
tude and sadness which oppressed my 
soul. As Isat in my room diverting my 
thoughts with the sight of the happy 
crowds promenading tie streets below, 
the words came rushing into my mind, 
to lift, console, and refresh my over- 
burdened heart.” It was under these 
influences that he wrote the song which 
has touched responsive chords in the 
heart of the world and immortalized the 
name of its author. 
The following are the words of the 
song as originally written: 
"Mid pleasures and palaces though we 
may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home! 
A Charm from the skies seems to hal- 
low us there 
(Like the love of a mother, 
Surpassing all other), 
Which, seek through the world, 
ne’er met with elsewhere 
(There’s a spell in the shade 
Where our infancy played), 


is 


Even stronger than time, and more 
deep than despair! 
An exile from home, splendor dazzles 
in vain! 
Oh, give me my lonely thatched cot- 
tage again! 
The birds‘and the lambkins that came 
at my call, 
(Those who named me with pride, 
Those who played by my side) 
Give me them, with the innocence 
dearer than all! 
The joys of the palaces through 
which I roam g 
Only swell my heart’s anguish— 
There’s no place like home. 


The author afterwards rewrote the song 
for Henry R. Bishop, who composed the 
music from an old Sicilian vesper. 
Payne had not the slightest musical 
taste. 

“Clari” was produced at the Covent 
Garden Theatre about the middle of 
May, 1823, one hundred years ago, and 
met with a degree of success which was 
quite as surprising to the manager as to 
its author. 

“Home, Sweet Home,” was sung for 
the first time by Miss Maria Tree, sis- 


ter of Ellen Tree, afterwards Mrs. 
Charles Kean. Her artistic rendering 
was particularly appealing and “brought 
down the house;” and more interesting 
still—brought Maria Tree a husband, for 
after the performance a wealthy London 
merchant sought an introduction, which 
was granted, and her fascinating charms 
did the rest. 

The piece had what is called in 
theatrical parlance “a great run,’ and 
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never failed to fill the theater to over- 


flowing. The words and music of the 
song were so popular that more than 
one hundred thousand copies were sold 
by the publishers within one year after 
its publication. But Payne did not 
share in the great success which fol- 
lowed, and was cheated by both manager 
and publisher; neither did his name 
appear on the title-page of the song, 
from the sales of which the publisher 
realized a fortune. 

It was not until 1832 that Payne was 
to hear his song sung in his native land. 
When he returned to New York, a com- 
plimentary benefit was given him at the 
Park Theater, where he had made his 
first appearance as an actor twenty-three 
years before; the house was filled from 
pit to gallery by one of the most intel- 
lectual audiences ever assembled within 
its walls. The tickets were five dollars 
for the boxes and one dollar for the gal- 
lery; the receipts at the box-office were 
$7,000. The critics stated next morning 
that it was the most brilliant and suc- 
cessful dramatic entertainment that had 
ever been given in New York. 

The following day Payne heard of a 
parrot, belonging to a hotel-keeper, that 
had been taught to sing ‘“‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” and walked some distance to 
see it. Approaching the parrot’s cage, 
he requested him to sing the song; when 
Polly promptly replied, to the great 
amusement of Payne, “I can’t, I’ve got a 
bad cold.” 

Highteen years later, in Washington, 
Payne was present at a concert given by 
Jenny Lind in a hall hastily constructed 
for the occasion on the ruins of the 
National Theater, which was filled by a 
most distinguished audience, among 
whom were President Fillmore, Daniel 
Webster, Henry Clay, General Scott, and 
Howard Payne. The closing song on 
the programme was “Greeting to Amer- 
ica,” written expressly for Jenny Lind 
by Bayard Taylor. The applause was 
most enthusiastic, and Daniel Webster 
emphasized it by rising and making a 
profound bow to the singer, who turned 
towards Payne and sang “Home, Sweet 
Home.” The audience was electrified 
and gave full expression to its enthu- 
siasm at the end of the first line. But 
this is not unusual to-day, for prima 
donnas still succeed in bringing tears 
and heart-aches to many a wanderer, 
and in New York Galli-Curci sings it 
after a programme of modern music, 
and sings it with supreme taste, mak- 
ing the immortal song sound like a 
classic, although neither the words nor 
the music are really great. Human asso- 
ciations outlive art and are universal 
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THE LAND BEYOND 


NTO the lives of most men comes 

at some time an urge— 

An impulse to journey out and see 
what lies beyond the local horizon, to 
prospect other, newer lands. 

The story of many a man’s success 
is a record of that impulse acted 
upon—of a fortune founded in “the 
land beyond.” 

The Pacific Northwest is singularly 
rich in men who came—many of them 

‘empty handed—to see what the coun- 
try offered. And found there oppor- 
‘tunity, happiness and prosperity be- 
yond the common measure, 
: % % % 


This is an invitation to you 
‘to visit the Pacific North- 
west. An invitation to in- 
\vest in a vacation that will 
not only enrich your ex- 
|9erience and broaden your 
jaorizon, but may change 
or greater happiness and 
| orosperity your whole life. 
i The gigantic forests, tre- 
Hiendous logging opera- 
ions, saw mills and paper 
nills; the titanic hydro- 








To the Pactjic Northwest the Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
Ratlroads are dedicated—to its service 
and development, present and future 


Cuicaco Buruncton & Quincy RR. 
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Great NortHern Ry. 
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electric power plants; the stupendous 
irrigation projects—all typical of the 
vast scale of things in the Pacific North- 
west, are sights worth going far to see. 

If your interest is in the soil, you 
owe yourself a first hand knowledge 
of the marvelously fertile farming and 
fruit lands. Or stock: there are the 
superb dairy herds, the equally mag- 
nificent beef cattle, the great sheep 
ranches and the famous poultry farms. 

Visit the world’s largest salmon fisheries and 
canneries ; the mines and oil fields, the great 


harbors of the Pacific Northwest ports. And 
with these—and more too numerous to list— 










you will enjoy a scenic grandeurand climate that 
will make your tour an unforgetable pleasure ! 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Rainier and Crater Lake 
National Parks, the Columbia River Highway, 
the Alaskan tour—numberless natural won- 
ders that are nowhere in the world surpassed. 
x * * 

Everywhere in the Pacific Northwest--in the 
cities, in the country—you will sense a vastness 
of achievement, a rush of progress, the near- 
ness of a great destiny—but more than that! 

You will feel the realness of “ equality of 
opportunity ”—a higher valuation of the indi- 
vidual, and a larger chance for a man to suc- 
ceed on his own resources. 

Visit the Pacific Northwest !—not alone to 
see it, but to appraise it. Cover the ground 
yourself—weigh your abilities 
and means in the scale of its 
opportunities. Let your own 
judgment, based on your per- 
sonal observation, decide 
whether or not this is the land 
for you. 

Write for interesting booklet, 
‘Through the American Won- 
derland.’’ Address P. S. Eustis, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Pas- 
senger Traffic Manager, Northern 
Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. 
J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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We're Expecting You 
"The Charmed Land 


This Vacation 


VERYTHING’S ready — divine 
weather, majestic, snow-clad peaks, 
glorious mountain lakes, sylvan trout 
streams, tumbling waterfalls, big trees 
and ferns and wild woodsy things, the 
surf pounding in from the Pacific, great 
stretches of inland sea, scenic motor 
roads, alluring trails and comfort 
everywhere. 
Everything you’ve heard of in sport from 
sea bathing to summer coasting and skiing. 
No pests or poisonous reptiles, cyclones 
or earthquakes—the air a life-giving blend 
of the salt sea, the ozone of the mountains 
and the balsam of great forests. 


You'll play and eat and sleep as you never;played 
or ate or slept before. 

Forget your worries, forget the humdrum world, 
and come out 

*“ Where there’s laughter in every streamlet 

flowing, 

Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 

Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts with despair are aching.”’ 

Low round-trip summer rail rates and fine roads 
for the transcontinental motorist. 

Send for the Charmed Land booklet, brimming 
with vacation suggestions. 

No visitor to any part of the Pacific Coast should 


fail to travel at least one way via Seattle and the 
Charmed Land. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
903 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 
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in their appeal, and this simple song 
with its simple melody lives in spite of 
changing fashions and changing condi- 
tions. 

Could anything be more appropriate 
than the following lines on a white 
marble slab which marks Payne’s grave 
in Tunis: 

Sure, when thy gentle spirit fled 

To realms beyond the azure dome, 
With arms outstretched God’s angels 
said, 
“Welcome to Heaven’s Home, Sweet 
Home!” 


His remains were brought to the land 
of his birth at the expense of W. W. 


Corcoran in 1883, and they now rest in 
Oakhill Cemetery, Washington. 

Just one hundred years after its ro- 
mantic conception the manuscript, % 
taining the original score, words 
music signed and dated, has found a 
resting-place on these shores. Quite 
recently it was bought for $1,540 
by Mr. Sibley, of Rochester, and pre- 
sented by him to Rochester University 
Library. Galli-Curci was anxious to 
procure this original manuscript for her 
own famous collection, and, inasmuch as 
she is to-day the best interpreter of the 
world-famous song, perhaps she was en- 
titled to it. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
PILGRIWS REST. By Francis Brett Young. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

This is not the first novel Mr. Young 
has written dealing with mining life 
and economic problems. This present 
story has its scene in South America 
and its time is the period just before the 
war. As “The Black Diamond” pre- 
sented the toil and limitations of the 
coal miner’s life, so here the author 
deals with that of the gold miner, but 
includes many other phases of life, 
character, and struggle. The book has 
a certain solid value, but for charm and 
tenseness we still look back to the au- 


thor’s “The Tragic Bride” as his best. 


work. 


TOLSTOV’S DRAMATIC WORKS. Translated 
by Nathan Haskell Dole. The Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. $2.50. 

Mr. Dole is well known as the trans- 
lator of Tolstoi and other Russian au- 
thors. This volume contains Tolstoi’s 
plays, includes some things found after 
his death, and has the advantage, as 
compared with former editions of some 
of the plays, of having been compared 
with the original text and of containing 
passages cut out by Russian censors. 


POETRY 


HILLS GIVE PROMISE (THE): ..LYRICS. 
CARMUS: A SYMPHONIC POEM. By 
Robert Silliman Hillyer. The B. J. Brim- 
mer Company, Boston. $1. 


Robert Hillyer already has given evi- 
Gence of his skill in the sonnet and 
other verse forms, through which he is 
able to gain poignant emotional and 
musical effects. The first part of this 
book will support his reputation in this 
respect. Many of the lyrics and sonnets 
deal with the emotions attendant-upon 
romantic love and its passing, often 
with genuine and successfully communi- 
cated feeling. In some instances, how- 
ever, the content runs thin behind the 
skill, and some of the pieces are merely 
accomplished verse, or less. The musi- 
cal analogies—such poems as “Andante,” 
“Threnody,” and “Nocturne’”’—reveal an 
interest in the sister art which may 
explain the author’s successful manipu- 
lation of syllabic and tonal effects. The 
“Hight Pastorals” mark the high point 
in this section of the book for simple, 
natural, and musical utterance. 

The symphonic poem is a parable of 
man’s spiritual adventure in quest of 
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union with an envisioned perfection; 
and, while an opulence of imagination 
and a certain engaging simplicity of 
treatment render it occasionally capti- 
vating, it is not, on the whole, pro- 
foundly moving. The last canto, how- 
ever—which is philosophical summary— 
is an excellent poem in itself, closely 
wrought, finely written, and glowing 
with a high intellectual passion. The 
volume as a whole brings together some 
effective and pleasing pieces of work by 
a man skilled in his art. The book is 
mechanically attractive (printed on 
French glaslan, deckle-edge, hand-made 
paper) and contains five striking sym- — 
bolic drawings by Beatrice Stevens. 


ROCK FLOWER. By Jeanne Robert Foster. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $1.75. 


Poetry extraordinarily dowered with 
a rich and sane imaginative quality, 
genuine emotional content, and the tang 
of life is to be found in this volume, 
which is Mrs. Foster’s third book. 
What one regrets is that selection of 
material sometimes went wide of these — 
things to include the now-familiar phe- 
nomenon of short vers libre, in which — 
thought and emotion are grown acutely — 
self-conscious and self-observant, with — 
the usual result of preciosity. This is 
all very accomplished, of its kind; but — 
it brings no contribution to the spirit. 
On the other hand, most of the poems 
in “Songs of Evin” and “Winds in Wild | 
Grass’—the two best sections of the 
book—are instinet with the mystery — 
and terror and pity that are at the heart — 
of life. “Upon the Sea” and “Tonelicd 
ness I” are exquisitely wrought lyrics. 
These and some others are done with 
genuine feeling and with a high degree | 
of technical skill. The same may be 
said of “In Patterned Cloths,” a group | 
of sonnets distinctively feminine in | 
psychology. On the whole, the book is | 
rich in poetic values and the work bears 
the imprinted contours of an individual 
mind. 











YANKEE NOTIONS. By George S. Bryan. Yar 
University Press, New Haven. $1.25. 


Mr. George S. Bryan belongs to that 
group of writers who have forged their 


umn. “Yankee Notions” is a diverti 
volume, rich in humor, and particular] 
faithful in its rendering of the color an 
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‘characteristics of New England village 
life. A sample of his notions is to be 
found in “Nigh to Jericho:” 


* golden fortnight we had come afoot 
bhcross the Green Hills. We had 
looked upon 
Willoughby Lake, in all its highland 
charm; 
And Memphremagog, whose discord- 
ant name 
Belies its beauty, linked with Whit- 
tier’s muse. 
Up breezy tracks we climbed and in 
dark glens 
We rested, or beside a vocal brook, 
In the warm odors of the evergreens. 
We stood on Mansfield’s summit and 
beheld 
A crumpled world—gigantic parapets 
And headlong scarps—stretched like 
a giant’s dream; 
While, seen afar through that un- 
troubled air, f 
Lay shimmering the long glory of 
Champlain. 
And then, as we drew on toward 
Jericho, 
A gaffer hailed us from a moss-hung 
. barn, 
Wishing to know what matters called 
us forth— 
Old Home Week, so he ventured; or 
perhaps 
A ball play, or a drill at Burlington? 


“No, uncle,” some one said, ‘we're 
simple chals, 

Just taking in the scenery.” With 
mistrust 

He eyed us and our budgets. “Why,” 
said he, 

“T’ve druv across these hills fer forty 
year 

An’ ’’—this with scornful stress—“TI 
never see 

No scen’ry!”” And he watched us out 
of sight. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


WANDERINGS IN THE QUEENSLAND BUSH. 
By W. Lavallin Puxley. Houghton Mifflin 
| Company, Boston. $3.50. 


Writing largely from the view-point of 
a naturalist, yet in plain layman lan- 
| guage, the author, a young English- 
/woman, describes in an unconventional 
manner hundreds of the exotic trees and 
/animals, plants and birds, of one of the 
|most favored parts of the Australian 
\Continent. Many interesting side-lights 
on life in Australia, concerning the peo- 
ple, the aborigines, the pioneers, poli- 
tics, and life on a “station” or ranch are 
, woven into the narrative. The author 
‘has been chiefly in the “out back” of 
the island continent, where “the weird 
scenery, and the endless sounds and 
sights and scents, and the curious ani- 
nals hopping about, and the ‘strange 
\oright birds’ flying overhead in flocks, 
ind a number of other wonderful things 
jnake the Australian bush a thing to 
f as about.” 
















SCIENCE 

IMAL CURIOSITIES. By W. S. Berridge. 
Tilustrated. Small, Maynard & Co., New 
York. $2. 

This book is popular rather than 
cientific in its appeal, and is decidedly 
nteresting in its presentation of infor- 
nation gathered from various sources 
bout remarkable birds and animals. 
‘he photographs are unusually good. 
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When Your Buildine is Sepa ited 
by This 20-Year Bond— 


7 OU are not only insured against roof repair expense but you are 


safeguarded against all roof troubles. For the Surety Company 
Bond that guarantees the Barrett Specification Bonded Roof means 
much more than appears on its face. 


It means that the roof was laid by a roofing contractor who has 
earned a reputation for skillful, dependable work. For only roofers 
with these qualifications can obtain the Surety Bond Guarantee. 


It means that a Barrett Inspector was present on the job to see that 
the high-grade pitch and felt called for by the Barrett Specification were 
properly applied to give maximum strength and durability—present to 
make the famous cut zest which insures that all details of the Specifica- 
tion have been carried out—present to see that the heavy top coat of 
Specification Pitch was powred—not mopped—and the gravel or slag 
surface properly imbedded to insure as high a degree of fire protection 
as any roof can possibly provide. 


When your roof is built by a reliable roofer, and is laid strictly 
according to The Barrett Specification, you are assured of freedom 
from roof troubles even far beyond the bonded period. 


Experience has proved that, thanks to their high quality, The Barrett 
Specification Bonded Roof costs less per year of service than any other 
kind of flat roof. 


There are two types of Barrett Specification Bonded Roofs—Type 
“AA,” bonded for 20 years, and Type ‘‘ A,” bonded for 10 years. 
Both are built of the same high-grade materials, the only difference 
being in the quantity used. 


Copies of the Barrett Specification seni free on request. 
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Your wife needs a key to the 
front door; your chauffeur needs 
a key to the garage; the maid 
needs a key to the back door. 
You need a master key that will 
open all doors. Note simplicity 
of Russwin keys, 


i= AT HETHER you are building a town house, bungalow or 
a I cottage, or reconstructing your present home, your 

dealer will be glad to show you the exquisite designs, 

so characteristic of Russwin Hardware, and to explain 

just what Russwin service means. 

For Russwin service means more than supplying hardware to harmonize with the archi- 

tectural style of your house. It means hardware that will always act right, as well as 


look right, and that will insure you against repair worries. Hardware that proudly 
makes the distinctive claim, ““The economy of the best.” 


Whether you install a Russwin night-latch, or make your house secure and beautiful 
with Russwin Hardware throughout, you can always be confident that the name Russwin 
symbolizes security, trouble-free service and lasting beauty of design and finish. 


To Russwin-ize is to Economize” 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Company 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
New Britain, Connecticut 
San Francisco Chicago 


New York 





Fourteen East Sirxtieth Street 


| SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS | 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and Elegance of a Private Residence. Opposite the Metro- 


politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to Clubs; Theatres and Shopping Centres. 








Eager & Babcock 
New Work City 


Cable Address:—‘‘ EABAB”’ 


GLORY 
BY KARL W. DETZER 


(The funeral of Edith Cavell, British 
war nurse murdered by the Germans, ~— % 
held just four years ago—May 15, 19R.- 
in Westminster Abbey, with full military 
honors and in the presence of the King 
and all the notables of the Empire. Dur- 
ing the service the choir sang the 
Twenty-third Psalm.) . 


HE Lord is my shepherd; I shall not 
want. 
The Belgian night is ripped with cannon 
fire, 
The grim guns chant a blasphemous 
refrain, 
Sharp lightnings flash across the twisted 
wire, 
And star shells make mad fireflies of 
the rain. 


He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. He restoreth my soul: 


Patrols are tramping through a prison 
gate, 
A woman stirs within the murky room, 
The clocks are striking, sentries hesitate, 
A voice is barking orders through the 
gloom. 


He leadeth me in the paths of righteous- 
ness for His name’s sake. Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for Thou art with me; Thy rod and — 
Thy staffethey comfort me. 


The sullen rain—a growl of scraping 
feet, 
Then four sharp shots. And as the 
woman fell 
A nation’s honor died. Along the street 
Ran Immortality to meet Cavell. 


Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies; Thow an- 
nointest my head with oil; my cup 


runneth over. : 
The princes kneel, the drum is throbbing © 
low, : 


Cavell who did her part with no regret 
Comes home while melancholy bugles © 
blow. | 
Man may forgive, but no man can for- 
get! 


Surely goodness and mercy shall foliow 
me all the days of my life: And I will { 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever. 

| 


VETERANS WHO WANT 
SOMETHING TO READ 


] ite are some eight hundred ex-— 
service men at the United States — 
Veterans’ Hospital at Oteen, North Caro- 
lina. This is a permanent hospital, high 
up in the mountains. These men are, 
we are told, extremely anxious to ha 
more reading matter than reaches them, 
and it would afford them a great deal of 
pleasure and help if readers would take 
the trouble to send them current or re- 
cent magazines. Such periodicals may 
be addressed to, The Library, United 


States Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, N. C. — 
et, 








CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


: ENRY W. JESSUP is a well-known 
New York lawyer. Though born in 
@oirat, Syria, he is of American parent- 
age, son of a prominent American Pres- 
byterian missionary and grandson of 
William J. Jessup, of Pennsylvania, who 
presented to the Chicago Convention the 
platform on which Lincoln was first 
elected. Mr. Jessup was educated at 
Princeton and the New York University 
Law School, at which he later became 
Professor of Law. He is a member of 
the American, New York State, and New 
York County bar associations and of the 
American Geographic Society, and a 
prominent participant in the activities 
of the Presbyterian Church. 


AS, EE. STEARNS sees the question 
of prohibition from an angle di- 
rectly opposed to Mr. Jessup’s, and tells 
us in this issue why he believes we are 
not providing a “Square Deal for To- 
Morrow’s Citizens.” Mr. Stearns has 
for a long time been connected with 
Phillips Academy of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and has been principal of that fa- 
mous school since 1903. 


ARIA MoraAvysky casts her critical 

foreign eye upon present-day trav- 

elers, and finds them pre-eminently 

speed demons and luxury lovers. She is 

a Russian by birth and views Americans 

and their manners with an air of judi- 
cious detachment. 


OURTENAY SAVAGE began writing fic- 
tion in 1909. He is a former asso- 
ciate editor of the “Forum” and was for 
_ two years associated on the “Reader” 
with Jeannette Gilder. He is a frequent 
contributor to magazines and is vice- 
president and secretary of the Wildman 
Magazine and News Service. 


N this issue appears a second inter- 

view with Henry Ford by William 
L. Stidger, pastor of St. Mark’s Church 
of Detroit. Both Mr. Stidger’s inter- 
views have been written from the point 
of view of an admiring friend of the 
Detroit manufacturer. His opinion of 
Henry Ford, however, cannot’ be 


by those who disagree with it. Political 
opponents of Henry Ford might as well 
admit that there is magic in his name. 
Any intelligent opposition to him must 
be based on a recognition of this fact. 








You Must Fight 


The film on teeth, or you may suffer 


Under old brushing methods, few escaped 
tooth troubles. Beautiful teeth were seen less 
often than now. 


In fact, tooth troubles constantly increased 
—became alarming in extent. That’s what 
led to this new method, which has brought 
to millions a new dental era. 


Those dingy coats 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is their 
chief enemy. It clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. Food stains, etc., discolor it. 
Then it forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. That’s 
why teeth lose luster. 

Film also holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and | ful 
forms acids. It holds the acids 
in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea.. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Almost universal 
Film-coated teeth were almost universal. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 
Its polishing 
agentis far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


scouring. 





Able authorities proved these methods 
effective. Then a new-type tooth paste was 
created, based on modern research. These 
two great film combatants were embodied in 
it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pepsodent, 
which leading dentists of some 50 nations are 
advising now. 


Fights acids too 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alkalinity 
of the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise ferment 
and form acids. 

Thus every use gives mani- 
fold power to these great tooth-protecting 
agents. That was not done before. 


For beauty’s sake 


People who see the Pepsodent effects will 
always use it, if only for beauty’s sake. 


YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 
camping, if you wear a B. K. B. It fits 
comfortably over the eyes, will not fall 
off, and induces as well as prolongs sleep. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents, 5 for $2. 
NIGHT MFG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Send the coupon for a 10o-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

This test will be a delightful revelation. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


The ordinary tooth paste could not effec- 
tively combat film. So dental science set out 
to find effective film combatants. 

Two methods were developed. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, without any 
harmful scouring. 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


abruptly dismissed on this account, even 





Pat. Dec, 17, I9I2. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 992, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10o-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Retailing— 


Our 100,000 business men readers are = red 
lively interest in a series of articles on the high 

Right now we are print- 
articles on Retailing. as 


costs of Distribution. 
ing some revealin 
the official monthly magazine of the 
Chamber of Commerce we are in position to see 
that our articles are authoritative. They are! 
Sample copy of magazine, 25c. 


‘NATIONS BUSINESS 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Tours and Travel 





with 


The European Summer School 
Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 


6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 


Write for details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


Europe via Mediterranean gti” 


High class, 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, 
Berlin). 14 countries and their capitals. $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 28, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 
25th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baitimore, Md. 
vidal arden dct tad ert betes akon tel etiahet 


8 EUROPEAN TOURS ® 


Planned for you for June or July. 


A Real Tour, including Best Hotels, 
Ship, sightseeing, etc. Expert leaders. 


@ PIERCE TOURS, 1472 BDWAY @ 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 
Ass hla et ne dete He oS eae a ee 


ROME TO LONDON 


We furnish on ocean boats ALL OUT- 
SIDE ROOMS, many with PRIVATE 
BATH. We use high grade hotels. We 
travel first class in ITALY. 

73 days of LEISURE travel for $888 
Twelfth season. 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 


GEES pa Ae ee ee ee 
Join 
UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club och 
group for Europe end of June. Sunny southi- 
ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 
of European history. 400 pleased patrons. 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 


Great Western Railway 
of England 


for Comfort, Convenience and 
Courtesy 


The Cathedral Line of England. 
The Country of the Abbeys. 


Go Great Western 
The Line to Legend Land. 


Write for information and 
illustrated Travel Books to 


R. H. LEA, General Agent, 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


and 37 Adelaide Street East, 
Toronto, Canada 








Sailing from Montreal] 

June 22, June 29 and 

_ July 6,visiting England, 

Holland, Belgium, The Rhine, Germany, 


Switzerland, Italy (including Ses 745 


ples), Monaco (Riviera), France. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


MENTOR TOUR 





THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and Travel 


LMS 


stands for 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


THE LARGEST RAILROAD IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


and ‘‘ The Best Way ”’ to obtain quick 
access to Warwick, Stratford-on-A von, 
the Washington Country, the homes 
of John Bunyan and William Cowper, 
of Shakespeare and other worthies ; 
Oxford and Cambridge ; Birmingham, 
Chester, and the Coastal Resorts of 
North Wales; Leicester, Nottingham, 
Derby and the Peak District; Man- 
chester, Leeds (for Harrogate and 
York); the English Lake District ; 
Carlisle and all parts of Scotland, the 
country of Loch, Moor and Glen, all 
linked with the romance of other days 
by the magic pens of SCOTT and 
BURNS. 


ASSISTANCE in planning a tour through 

England, Scotland and Wales to include 
those places of special interest to American 
visitors, and booklets, ‘‘The CHARM OF 
ENGLAND” and ‘‘The LAND OF HIS- 
TORY & ROMANCE,” free on application 


a 
JOHN FAIRMAN, Agent 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
200 Fifth Avenue, - - New York 
eee CO 


A 30 day Gates Tour to 
Europe only $425 
Including all traveling, living and ordinary sight- 
seeing expenses. Longer tours upto $1,100, Write 

for booklet H-18. 
Gates Tours-founded 1892 
" World Travel at Moderate Cost” 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION TOURS 


offer European travel with exceptional 
features under leadership of directors of 
wide experience, and at noderate cost for 
a high standard of ‘'ravel Service—Con- 
genial limited group membership. 37 
days, $490; 52 days, $690; Italian Ex- 
tension, $90. 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 

















HE AVON TOUR to EUROPE. 

June 30 to Sept. 7. Conducted by Miss 8. 
Augusta Taintor, 414 West 121st St., New 
York. Visit Paris and the Riviera, Italy and 
including great cities, Amalfi Drive and 
Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Rhine trip, Hol- 
land and England, Fine hotels. Leisurely 
sightseeing with experienced conductor. 


EUROPE “ovr” 1923 


TOUR 
Featuring “ Motor Trips, Unusual yee “ 


nique Entertainment. 
Experienced leadership. First class through- 
out. For itinerary address Mrs. MAE F 
MOSS, 20 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























. SS J —- 


TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 


Best of leadership 
For details write 


‘BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Tours and Travel 
Study Tour of Europe 1 month 


in Paris, 
4 weeks’ traveling. 79 days—all Phas only 
$895. Address Prof. G. M. THOMPSON, 
North Carolina College, Greensboro, N. C 


EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the poticendias capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, 





Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Europe 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





: will be given 
Free Trip to Europes) oreciver 
of a small party. Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


EUROPEAN * Tours of Character” 

We guarantee the 
maximum of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
as low as is consistent with good service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’! Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 


Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. : 























reene’s Private Hotel,24 Gordon St.,London, 

W.C. Near British Museum. Room-break- 

fast $1.50, dinner 60c. Weekly by arrangement. 

Gasfires. Highest American recommendations. 
Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL §xsse! LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & Theaters 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast $2.55 
Apply Prop. 41, Devonshire 


London Place (Nr. Harley St.) W. 1. 
SCOTLAND 


s Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishment. Miss Slight 
CONNECTICUT 


GREENWICH INN 


THE CROSSWAYS and LODGE 
Accommodating 200 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. 


On the Water. 50 Minutes trom N. Y. 








Private Board Residence, 
best position West End. 











Frequent trains. Golf, Tennis, Bathing, 
Saddle Horses, Orchestra 


Make Reservations Now 





DISTRICT. OF. 
COLUMBIA 


Hotel LaFayette 


= WASHINGTON,DC. 7 


On beautiful Sixteenth Street, one 
square north of White House. Cater- 
ing to exclusive clientele. The center of 
all that is worth while in Washington 
Hotel Chatham, New York, same management 





MAINE 


The HOMESTEAD tein 


s 

Maine. 
Opens June 15. For information sddress 
M. F. HAZELL, 416,W. 122d_St., N. Y. City, 





16 May 


Hotels and Resorts 
MAINDB eae 


DRIFTWOOD_ 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beautifully loc&_ 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONED” 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


Commonwealth Art Colony 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 
State if you wish to study—we recommend 
instructors. All meet on equal terms at our 
community rooms, camp fires, excursions or 
dining-room in Morris Hall. Beautiful, pic- 
turesque scenery. No mosquitoes. Cottages, 
shacks, tents, studios. Parking place for autos. 
Catalog. 19th Year. 


YORK CAMPS} eoxiseuane 
- JJ. LEwISY ORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf mear by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, pouitry, milk. Booklet. 


cean Park Hotel, Ocean Park, 
Me. 12 miles from Portland. Comfort- 
able, homelike hotel between grove and beach. 
For booklet write Frank H. Thurston, Mgr. 





Ny 














A charming country home beau- 
F erndean¢iiiiy situated. Combining un- 
usual attraction of seashore and country life. 
5 minutes’ walk from the seashore. Open fires. 
Private baths. Ample piazza room. Fresh 
vegetables and salads a Ne Address 
The MISSES TALFOURD, Ogunquit, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE COD pine 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Opens 
June 2d. Private baths. Descriptive book- 
let. 19th season. f 


WESLEY HOUSE 


OAK BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 


30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island — 
breezes. Sailing, fishing, tennis, 18-hole golf. 





Good roads. arm, safe bathing. ear 
variety amusements ; dancing, movies. Write 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 


Stockbridge, M <4 
The Maples In Borkst lena Hottetics 


Comfortable rooms. Excellent table: fresh 
vegetables, milk, cream, eggs. Write forterms, — 


ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 


bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25a week | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


fensndie enna De omelet seca Oe SF 7 
BEMIS CAMPS — 
OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE | 
Near the White Mountains 2 
The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your-— 
self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing. Nights — 
around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address : 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H 


NEW JERSEY . 
SION 


Che Warren) 


On the MOcean 2 
Spring Lake, N.J._ 
NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 


ACCOMMODATING OVER 300. — 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea. 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 


Opens June 20. 
















iC W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 
UN 








23 


‘Hotels and Resorts 
NEW JERSEY 
tratford Hall Q°PAN GROVE 
king ocean and boardwalk, accessible 
oints of interest. First class family 


Ter Special attention paid to table; 
breezy porches.” C. O. HOCKEY, Prop. 


| NEW YORK 
URRICANE LODGE attsees 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 











lee = 
c o~ Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
Comfortable, homelike. Alti- 
‘ r& tude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
z % verandas overlooking Keene 
-— Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
—— TF ing. Swimming pool. Golf 


‘ks; mile course 9 well-kept greens. Tennis 
dcroquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
imnished cottages, all improvements. Sep- 
ate suites and single rooms. Open from June 
to Oct. 1. For further information address 
3elknap, Mer., Hurricane J.odge,Hurricane,EssexCo..N.Y. 





| ee Valley Inn, Keene Valley; 
A N.Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
ues $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
rabies, own garden. Tennis, dancing, 
course 2 miles. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


{APLEWoOoD COTTAGE, Keene 
WValley,N.Y. Heart of the Adirondacks. 
st food. Homelike. Beautiful motor 
ives. Tennis, golf, bathing, dancing, etc. 
‘ices on request. Mrs. C. W. CRAWFORD. 








7 Uncas - on - Lake 
lohican House G¢orse,N.¥.Popular 
sort for young folks. Good time, good eats. 
ferences given. Correspondence solicited. 








Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
,ROWN SWAN CLUB 


Opens Saturday, April 28 
pecial Weekly Rates May and June 


| dirondacks — Interbrook Lodge 
| -and Cottages, Keene Valley, N. Y. 

300 ft. 600 acres forest and farm. Certified 
sey herd. Plenty of. milk and cream. 
ge vegetable garden. Mountain climbing, 
eping, icnicking, tennis, auto trips to 
| vu 











| URNHAM, 233 Broadway, New York. 





pen MAY 19 until NOVEMBER 1, 1923. 
Special rates for June. Address 
| FOULKE PIM, M. F. WISTAR, Managers. 


slue Mountain House 


| oe of finest situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
| de 2,055 ft., overlooking beautiful lakes.Out- 
) or sports. All conveniences. Excellent table. 
. Tyler Merwin, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y 

pn EE et a eR 





Camp Inkowa-Inkowa House 


Greenwood Lake, Orange 
Co., N. Y. 

fas 4 Mile avi patr 
t. elevation, miles 
from New York City 
All outdoor sports: 
Horseback Riding: 
Tennis: Swimming: 
Canoeing: Boating : 
Athletics: Long and short distance hiking 
trips; Expert leadership: Best equipment. 
) Junior Camp for girls from 12 to 16, is 
| filling a long-felt need for a high-class 
| camp at a moderate rate, by the week or 
month—Rates$70 per month: $18 perweek. 


Senior Camp for young women over 
16: Rates $70 per month: $18 per week. 


| Inkowa House for men and women: 
| Rates $25 Single Rooms per week; Double 
Rooms $40 per week and up. 


References Required. Send for booklet 
| Camp Inkowa or Inkowa House, Greenwood Lake,N.Y- 


- 
- 





he Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
jocation and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ig. Sports,sailing, bathing, fishing, golf,tennis, 
| \otoring. Address The Lloyii, Bellport, L. I. 


785 Orient Point Inn 1923 
Orient Point, L. I., New York 
iiet, refined, homelike. Delightful location. 
| Vater sports, tennis, cleanliness, good table, 
‘lectricity. Under same management as Mt. 

*Jeasant House, Orient. 
| E. J. McDONNELL, Prop. and Mgr. 








THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK 


HE GREEN TEA CUP INN, 
Newport, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 

In beautiful country. An artistic home of re- 
finement and unusual charm. Delicious food 
and every comfort. Limited accommodations. 
A place to rest. Mrs. Helen Sheffield Lottimer. 
Se ED 


NEW YORK CITY 
PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32d to 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway entrance at door) 

One ofthe best known hotels inthe metropolis. 

Convenient to shopping, theatres, and in the 

heart of the wholesale district. Less than 50c 

taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 

railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 


150 single rooms - - - - - - ---- $2.50 per day 
250 double rooms - - - - $4.00 per day and upward 
Single rooms with bath - - $4.00 per day and upward 
Double rooms with bath - - $5.00 per day and upward 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 


AND-REGULAR RESTAURANT 


The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is sur- 
rounded by Dining Balconies and a fine 
orchestra is stationed here every evening. 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 










Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel Clendening 


202 W. 103d St. 
New York City 


Short block from Broad waysubway sta- 
tion.Comfortableand homelike in every 
way. Write for rates and Booklet O. 


Hotel Judson °3 yy york Cite” 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Evropean plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 
a i a ice 


PENNSYLVANIA 


THE WISCASSET BUNGALOWS and 
CENTRAL DINING HALL 


Mt. Pocono, Pa. Furnished cottages for 
rent by week, month, or season. Special June 
rates. The comforts of a home without the 
cares of housekeeping. M. C. LOCKWOOD. 


POCONO 
MANOR 
INN 


American Plan Moderate Rates 
References Required 











The happy land of sports and health- 
giving rest. 18-hole golf course, tennis, 
swimming, horseback riding, and hik- 
ing. Bracing climate, excellent food, 
comfortable rooms, personal attention. 
The ideal week-end trip 
Less than 3 hours from New York via 
the D. L. & W.R.R. A beautiful 5- 
hourtrip by automobile. Itissuggested 
that reservations be made at once. 
Garrett S. Hoag, Manager. 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 


“Pennsylvania’s Most Healthful Resort” 


Hotels and Resorts 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Woodleigh, Towanda, Pa. Luxurious country 
home,also cottage rooms; fine estate, owner 
trainednurse. Excellent cooking,abundanceof 
cream, good milk, green vegetables, fruits, mt. 
spring water, fine air. Rooms en suite, private 
baths. open wood fires, electricity, sun-parlors. 
Good automobiles, horses, swimming, tennis ; 
simple life. Booklet, Miss ELizABETH LAMB. 


RHODE ISLAND 


~ IT’S COOL AT 


Block Island 


Rhode Island 


Spend your summer’s outing here. 
Situated 15 miles from the main- 
land, off the Rhode Island Coast. 
Two daily boats from New Lon- 
don, Providence, and Newport. 


THE 
SPRING HOUSE 


is an attractive hotel offering 
many rooms with bath; orchestra; 
dancing afternoon and evening. 


Block Island is headquarters of 
the Atlantic Tuna Club; finest 
surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis’; motoring ; flying; fishing. 


For further information write 
E. R. PAYNE, Block Island, R. I. 


When winter comes it’s summer time at 
Punta Gorda, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Sportsman’s winter playground. Stop at 
Hotel Punta Gorda. 


Aapectig bh eas athe Se eal a a ES 
Narragansett Bay, 
Jamestown Opp. Newport, R. I. 


Several nicely furnished cottages having all 
modern improvements. On the shore and 
overlooking the Bay. For the season of 1923. 
Booklets. Thorndyke Hotel, Jamestown, R.I. 
aire oa Sa ee ee 


VERMONT 


THE MAPLES 


A Quiet Country Home 
In the foothills of the Green Mts. 
Address G. W. Powers, Athens, Vt. Via Cam- 
bridgeport railroad station, Bellows Falls, Vt. 


HESTER, Vt. ‘‘The Maples.” Delight- 

ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 

rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 

iazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Rets. exchanged. THE MissES SARGEANT. 




















ANBY, Vt. ‘‘Mt. View Farm.” 
In Green Mts. Alt. 1,500 ft. Secluded 





reen Mountains, Vt.. Old Ches=- 
ter House, Chester, Vt. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms,all conveniences. Re- 
tined atmosphere, beautiful country, restful. 


CAUGHNAWAGA AgeEN ah? 
Beautiful location, excellent table. $15. 
Mrs. ERNEST HITCHCOCK, Pittsford, Vt. 


WYOMING 


Vacation ona real Stock Ranch 


THE SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE 
TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, detached sleeping 
cabins, tennis. Our ranch also supplies our 
table. Make reservations now with W. H. 
Wyman & Son, Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyo. 
.B. Trapper Lodge maintains a complete 
Mountain-top Camp in connection. 

SS 


Health Resorts 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


eS 

MARGARET MARY COTTAGE 
CHESHIRE, MASS. 

In heart of beautiful Berkshires 

For chronic invalids, convalescents and in- 

firm. Diet nursing a specialty. Rates reason- 

able. Mrs. George M. Egan, graduate nurse. 











Z 





905 
Health Resorts 


THE 


SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN. N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 


GLEN 


A Mineral Springs Health Resort 
and Hotel. The Pioneer American 
‘Cure’ for heart disorders. 


NS) lola 3am Oxo) bal ol bay) 





Apartments 
o Rent for the Summer. A fur- 
nished apartment of 7 rooms in Brook- 


line, Mass. Location convenient and desir- 
able. Vor particulars address 9,715, Outlook. 


“UBLET, furnished, 3 months June 15 

to September 15, in exclusive section Flat- 
bush, near Cortelyou Road subway station, 
J-room upper apartment in 2-family house; 
screened porch; Christian adults. 9,723, 
Outlook, or phone evenings Flatbush 3158-W. 


EW YORK CITY, NEAR 72D 
ST. Overlooking park lake, 2 unnusu- 

ally large rooms, bath and foyer, furnished. 
Hotel service. Restaurant. To sublet for 
summer. $175 monthly. References. Address 
Laz, Battery Park National Bank, 8 B’way. 


Board Wanted 


f hab 1, for summer, by mother 
and son, farm or village, where boy 
can have remunerative work. Dry climate. 
Best references. Give all particulars. Mrs. 
Bragdon, St. Alban’s School, Washington, D.C. 


Real Estate 


CONNECTICUT 


OR RENT—KENT, CONN. From 

a June 1 to Sept 30. Attractive, pleasantly 
situated home, nine rooms, artistically fur- 
nished, all conveniences, electric ‘light and 
garage. Address Owner, Box 9,731, Outlook. 


TO RENT 
At Southport, Conn. 


For the summer months, two houses 
with gas, electricity, and water, furnished 
completely, except linen and silver. 1.000 feet 
from yacht club and harbor, good Sound view. 
One house $1,500 for the season; the other 
house $900 for the season. Apply Miss Wilson, 
telephone 281 Fairfield; P.O.,Southport, Conn. 


Berkshire Farm For Sale 


170 Acres Located Between 
WINSTED and COLEBROOK 
214 miles from Winsted R-R. station, 7 miles from Norfolk 
1,300 feet above sea level. House on hilltop in 
midst of 60 acres of cleared land. 4 master bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. New house, new barn, 
artesian well, fine sewerage system. Large 
apple and pear orchard, gardens, hay fields. 
Good hunting, magnificent view. A big bar- 
gain for quick sale, much less than cost. For 
full particulars, terms, etc., address JOHN S&S. 

BURWELL, 207 East 16th St., New York. 








>, 


























FOR 

pinky CAMDEN, ME. 
Modern cottage with living-room, dining- 
room, study, each with fireplace ; 4 master’s, 
2 servants’ rooms, 3 baths; kitchen, laundry 
with set tubs, butler’s pantry; piazza and 
sleeping-porch ; 2-car garage. Beautiful view 
over Penobscot Bay. Rental $1,200. Mrs. N. B. 
FOSTER, 850 Park Avenue, New York. 


Grand Beach, Me. 


13 miles from Portland 
Large summer house and garage. Six mas- 
ter’s bedrooms, two bathrooms, room for 
three maids. Tennis, golf, unexcelled sea 
bathing. Apply to Mrs. T. O. VAN AMEE, 
27 Storer St., Portland, Me. 





Real Estate 
MAINE 


For Rent at Heron Island, Me. 


(Opp. Christmas Cove) 
From June 15 to Sept. 15. A comfortable fur- 
nished, fully equipped 6-room bungalow with 
attic. Wonderful views of the water on 3 sides. 
Rent $200. For details inquire of Professor 
Walter H. Eddy,Teachers College, N.Y. City. 


ISLESFORD Cran Des sian d 


Opp. SEAL HARBOR, ME. To let for 
the summer; house fully furnished; 7 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Driven wells. Views 
of Mt. Desert Range and ocean. Apply to 

7. Y. B., 506 Beacon St., Boston. 
FOR RENT at MacMahan 
- Island, Me. 


July and August, Camp Cottage. Five 
bedrooms, bath, living-room, kitchen. Ad- 
dress The Lindens, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


MacMahan Island, Me. 
FOR RENT FOR SEASON 
fully furnished, homelike cottage, 
6 bedrooms, 2 baths. On picturesque island, 
near Boothbay Harbor. Rent $400. Address 
D.M. Bates,611 Chestnut dt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OWLS HEAD ME. 


RENT FOR SEASON, 8-room cottage, 
garage, and 2-room bungalow cottage, on 
3-acre point of land—ocean on both sides—no 
other houses on point. 4 miles from Rockland. 
Address E. K. GOULD, Esq., Rockland, Me. 


PEMAQUID, ME. 


NEAR PORTLAND. 

For Sale or To Let_. 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 300 
acres. The large colonial home, furnished, 
and grounds will be let separate from the 
farm if desired. Also an 8-room cottage with 
garage to let. Ocean view, fine harbor and 
drives. W. G. Tibbetts, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


EMAQUID HARBOR, MAINE 

COAST. Furnished cottages to let, 

4to 8 rooms, $150 to $300. Ocean views. Mrs. 
D. Whitehouse, Pleasant St., Augusta, Me. 
For Sale 


ROBINHOOD, ME. oto Kent. 


Large, well-built, furnished Colonial house, 
store, other buildings and steamboat wharf. 
J-acre tract almost surrounded by water. 
Ideal summer location. 8 miles by road and 
steamer from Bath. Purchaser would re- 
ceive 5% on investment from present rentals. 
Write for photographs and particulars. $8. M. 
NEFF, 19 Clarks Hill Ave., Stamford, Conn, 
FOR 


nent DORRENTO, ME. 


Six miles across the bay from Bar Harbor, de- 
lightful three-story cottage, completely fur- 
nished for housekeeping, electricity th: ough- 
out. Two living-rooms, five master’s rooms 
two baths, two maids’ rooms. Swimming pool 
and golf club near by, also inn where meals 
can be obtained. Rental $500. Mrs. R. N. 
MacLAREN, 128 East 78th St., New York City. 


Wayne, Me.—To Rent 


For SumMER—Attractive 2-story farmhouse, 
9 rooms, furnished ; screened piazza ; $100 per 
month ; located 50 miles from Portland, near 
Lake Androscoggin ; references required. 
Apply to Mrs. A. L. Manter, Clinton, Mass. 
8-room cottage for 


Maine Coast rent. Bathroom, large 


veranda. Exceptional sea view. Pine forest and 
bathing beach. 12 miles from Bath and boat 
service from Bath and Boston. 9,761, Outlook. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CAMBRIDGE,MASS. 


Furnished house and 1-car garage from June 
Lto Oct 1. Rent $300 for season. Large yard 
with shade. 5 blocks from Harvard University. 
Living-room, library, dining-room, kitchen 
and 2 pantries, 4 bedruoms, sewing-room, bath 
and lavatory. Basement laundry and toilet. 
MRS. THOMAS SMITH, 
307 Harvard St., Cambridge, Mass. 


OR RENTAL, July and August, 
Greentield, Mass., on Mohawk 
Trail, home on quiet, shady street, near by 
Weldon Hotel. 9 rooms, furnished with an- 
gas sun porch, fireplace, garden, garage. 
Adults. For particulars address Box 493. 












































Spend this Season in the 


Berkshire Hills 


Where the Cool, Invigorating At- 
mosphere Assures Health, 
Comfort and Recreation 


FOR LIST OF 


Furnished Homes for Season Rental 
Address 
Bureau of Information 


NANTUCKET, mass. habe 


Ten rooms. Ocean frontage. $350 season. R. E. 
FARRIER, 487 So. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Real Estate 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ethlehem, N. H. Furnished cottage 

to rent for the season.4 master bedrooms, 
2 baths, maid’s room, garage with chauffeur’s 
room; sleeping, breakfast, and living porches. 
Fireplace, central heat, electricity. uiet lo- 
cation with fine view of Presidential Range. 
Kasy walking distance from station, hotels, 
and golf club. Refs. required. 9,747, Outlook. 


7 Sugar Hill, N. H. For 
White Mts. 332 rent, or exchange, 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. Wim. KE. 
Satchell, Owner, 211 GatesAve.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


For Sale—90 Acre Farm 


On lake shore, near Laconia, N. H. 40 acre§ 
pine, two beautiful pine groves ; ll-room cot~ 
tage, electric lights, fine water system, all 
modern improvements; 75 foot barn with 
electric lights. This farm would make fine 
summer home. Good location for summer 
hotel. There are also 3 nice summer cottages 
and room for 25 more. 10 minutes’ walk to 
depot. H. MERRILL, Lochmere, N. H. 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


Charming Summer Homes and Cottages, 

furnished, for rent and for sale. Write for 

booklets. Sargent & Co., New London, N. H. 
Headquarters Lake Sunapee Real Estate 


WONALANCET, N. H. 


Cottages to rent for the season 
Apply to ARTHUR T. WALDEN 


NEW JERSEY 


For rent, season June 1-Oct. 1. Very attrac- 
tively furnished 8-room house. Garage. Rea- 
sonable rent. Hxcellent commutation, par- 
ticularly accessible to Columbia University. 
Telephone Hackensack 651 W. Address Mrs, 
Robert Nutt, 267 Union St., Hackensack, N.J. 


FOR RENT ®8450% June 





























NEW YORK 


On Lake George 
Cottages for Rent {1 Adirondacks 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, riding. Meals 
at club if desired. 
GLENBURNIE CO., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


dirondacks. For rent, fully furnished 
rooms in cottage; electric lights, open 
fireplace, private bath, large piazza, quiet 
location, near Beaver and Francis Lakes, 
Number 4, N. Y. Address OREN G. FENTON. 


Adirondack Camp A%ractively 


Attractively 
furnished. 

On Long Pond, Essex Co. For particulars 

address D. B. MacCreapy, Culver, Indiana. 


Adirondack Bungalow Camps 


Furnished. For Gentiles. 5 rooms and bath, 
running water,open fireplace,screened porch. 
$195 for season. 7-room cottage, artistically 
furnished, $250. Garage. Surrounded by 
mountains. Fine center for touring. Jersey 
milk and cream, fresh vegetables, ice and other 
supplies convenient. Tubercular cases not ac- 
cepted. ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex Co., N. Y 











dirondack Summer Home for rent or 
sale. Large, beautitul cottage. Wonderful 
view. Modern and comfortably furnished. 8 
master bedrooms, 3 baths and shower. Private 
garage. Ice and wood furnished. Servants’ 
quarters. For price and further details write 
to EK. M. CRAWFORD, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 
For Sale or To Rent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W.H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone 14F 14. 


Adirondacks, Auger Lake, Ford- 
way Camps. New, attractive furnished 
bungalows for Gentiles, 3, 4, and 5 rooms, 
Boating, bathing, fishing. $150 to $250 per sea- 
son, including rowboat. ice, and firewood for 
fireplace. MaAcrE & Nicox3s, Keeseville, N. Y. 


FOR RENT 


Near Saratoga Springs. Furnished cot- 
tage. Open country. Trout-brooks. Apply to 
Eldridge Smith, R. F. D.5, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


FOR RENT FOR SUMMER MONTHS 
Located pital th 4 on Trout Lake, 
three miles from olton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by present 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental.Com pletely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) _and_ bath. Kitchen 
with running water. Ice, wood, 
and rowboat included. 

For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 


1,000 ISLANDS 


For sale or lease for term of years, Little 
Stave Island, about 40 acres, close to interna- 
tional boundary line, opposite Clayton, N. Y. 
Hills, valleys, and level plateaus; greatest 
possibilities for landscape artist. BOWEN, 
1785 Seminole Heights, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

















Real Estate 
NEW YORK 


ttractive Furnished Cottages. 

On Cayuga Lake, near Cayuga, N, Y 
$150 to $300 per season. _ Excellent boating, 
bathing, fishing. Convenient for supplies. — 
H. COWIN G, 3814 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 130-Acre Farm, 


J woodland, brook, 
spring water piped in house, all improve- 
ments. 6-room tenant house. Price $15,000. 
Mrs, J. L. WYCKOFF, Copake Falls, N. Y. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN ®hore front 
camp for 
rent, furnished. Magnificent lake and moun- 
tain view. Sand beach for children. 7 rooms 
and bath. Rental $375. For floor plans, etc., 
address C.H. Easton, Box 1,Scarborough,N.Y. 


FOR RENT 


On Beautiful Lake Champlain 


Facing Green Mountains of Vermont 


Furnished stone house of nine rooms and 
three baths. Garage. $1,200 for the season 
and to include family membership to private 
golf course (near), vegetable garden, ice, 4 
quarts a bef of certitied Jersey milk, more 
if purchased, eggs, broilers to be had on 
remises. 2 miles from stores and D. & H. 
. R. trains. Address 
H. E. POTTS, Willsboro, Essex County, N.Y. 


ake Champlain. Forsale or rent, cot- 
2 tage, 6 rooms, furnished; south of Essex, 
ideal location; beach; $2,500; $150 season. 
E. W. Leaning, 91 State St., Albany, N. Y. 




















LYNBROOK, L. I. HOUSE te 
x 9 Ae Ae rent. Nicely 
furnished, 6 rooms and bath; 3 bedrooms, 1 
double, 2 single: June 1-Oct. 1. Expresses 35 
mins.Penn. station,15 mins. Long Beach. Cool, 
quiet, comfortable. Address 9,705, Outlook. 





Westchester Bargain: White Plains ex- 
press trains, trolley to property.. Owner 
called away, must sacrifice charming new 
house, adjacent Knollwood Country Club. 8 
large, attractive rooms, 2 fireplaces, hot-water 
heat, gas, electricity, spacious closets. $13,000. 
Could not be built today under $16,000. Tele- 
phone or write owner, RODEN BAECK, 1230 
Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. Morningside 4585, 


VERMONT 
Cheap Place in Country 


3 miles from railroad station, about 2 acres 
of land (could buy more), brick house of 7 
rooms, 3 open fireplaces, running water. Price 
$1,500. - C. HADLEY, Reliable 
Real Estate, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

LE SE RE EER ST 


AUTOMOBILES 


SAVE GASOLINE, BY USING ELECTRO 
OIL; removes carbon; saves oil; fully guar- 
anteed. Sample by mail $1. Agents wanted. 
eee OIL COMPANY, HASTINGS, 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKERS.—Special subjects prepared ; 
lectures, articles, orations, debates. Expert 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHEEPMAN desires to correspond with 

rty willing to invest ten thousand dollars 
in developing sheep project with exceptional 
possibilities. Address J. E. McLaughlin, 
Westfall, Malheur Co., Ore. 

WANTED, to take charge of well enuipued 
tea room in good locality or take half inter- 
est inone. Address Box 442, Stuart, Fla. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for aug 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes ae 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request, You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to’? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
nent, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 

BECOME a landscape architect and tree 
expert! Fascinating outdoor profession. You 
can earn $5,000 yearly when proficient. Learn 
in spare time through interesting methods. 
Many openings. Free particulars, Land- 
scapers, 427-r Union League Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. “4 

SALESMEN iWANTED—FREEY AUTO- 
MOBILE, IF ELECTRO OIL HARMS 
your motor; Electro removes carbon; saves 
30% gasoline; fully guaranteed. Sample by 
pes ELECTRO OIL CO., HASTINGS, 























“graduate college or approved 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
AGENTS—$75-$100 weekly taking ord 
for popular price smashing raincoats, $3. 
Largest commission advanced. Prompt sh 
ment. We collect. Free coats. HAG! 
RAINCOAT COMPANY, 524 Mid-City ®a 
Building, Chicago. ie 


Companions and Domestic Helper 


WANTED—Man and wife (no children) 
care for owner’s country house in Ches' 
County, Pa. Man to care for poultry, gard: 
ete. oman to be housekeeper and h 
make family comfortable when they stay 0\ 
week-ends. Good position for right coup 
Those with education preferred. 9, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Mother’s helper; in the Be 
shires; two children, girl 7, boy 10. 3,¢ 
Outlook. 

WANTED, nurse for three young childr: 
Address, with references, rs. Anders 
McLeod, 449 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

WANTED—Useful companion and hou 
hold assistant. Education and_refinem« 
desired rather than experience. 3,717, Outlo 

WANTED—Two workers in neighborh« 
house, Would consider man and wiie w 
experience, or two women. Reply to Gene 
Secretary, Woman’s Educational and Ind 
trial Union, 25 South St., Auburn, N. Y. 

MATRON, with knowledge of dieteti 
preferredly institutional experience in a bo 
agricultural school. State references, a; 
and salary. Address 3,718, Outlook. 

MOTHER’S helper wanted: cheerful you 
woman of refinement with experience in t 
training of children to assist mother of fo 
Location, suburban New York. Engageim: 
to begin either June or September. 3,7 
Outlook. 

CULTURED young lady of high standi: 
girls’ scho 
fond of and attractive to children, who wor 
be interested in a summer’s outing in M 
West, should address fully 3,748, Outlo: 
Manufacturer desires young lady to go w 
his young girls to his small country home! 
part of summer, balance on short pleasi 
trips and at city home, where elderly hou 
keeper isin charge. Protestant. Best of1 
erences necessary. Send small photogra) 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Governess ; in the country ; t 
children, school age. 3,670, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE nurse, American Germ: 
experienced traveler, useful companion, 
pervising housekeeper. Couple or gentlem: 
Quality references. 3,699, Outlook. 

REFINED, culturedjyoung woman, age 
trained nurse, college graduate, senior m: 
ical student, desires position as nurse-co 
panion. Will travel. References exchang: 
3,733, Outlook. 

TRAINED nurse, going to Portland, 01 
June, will be traveling companion for inva 
or children in return for expenses. Ret 
ences. 3,739, Outlook. | 


Business Situations , 

WANTED, by a woman who has had 
ecutive experience, position supervisor a 
buyer; school preferred; September. B: 
references. 3,672, Outlook. | 

AMERICAN woman with education a 
executive ability desires a position Rod 




















reponsibility and the exercise of judgme 
and tact. Best of references furnished. 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Hel 


TRAVELING companion. Coll 
wishes to travel abroad as companio 
summer in return for expenses; can dri 
car; will tutor if required. Address 3,4 
Outlook. 

COMPANION, managing Lae teen i 
Lady, Episcopalian. perienced, refin« 
capable. Country preferred; with you 
people. Good home rather than large salay 
References. 3,668, Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate Phillips Exeter ’ 
Princeton ’23, desires position after June 
as traveling companion for boy from 14 to 
years of age. ill tutor if desired. 3,7 
Outlook. * 

COLLEGE woman and teacher, with ex) 
rience in foreign travel, desires position 
companion or governess with famlly goi 
to Europe this summer, Moderate salary « 
expenses. References. 3,705, Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman, Michig 
graduate, desires position as companion. P 
fers to travel. 3,680, Outlook. 5 

YOUNG man, medical suudent, desires } 
sition for summer. Free June 1. 3,677,Outlo 

NEW England woman desires position 
managing housekeeper. Capable, refined. () 
reference of eight years. 3,690, Outlook. 

COMPANION, nurse maid, or ladies’ ma 
Position wanted by young college wom 
who wishes to travel in Europe. Speaks sv 
eral languages. Address - letters to 
ile Willits, 212 Fulton St., New 

ity. 

NURSE, nursery governess, thorou 
reliable, children over two. Will travel or 
to California. Excellent references. 3,7 
Outlook. 4 

GENTLEWOMAN, adaptable, willing 
assist light household duties, wishes positic| 
3,744, Outlook. 

REFINED widow. seeks position as ¢o 

anion to invalid or mother’s assista’) 
Refarences. 3,742, Outlooky 

ADAPTABLE, sympathetic middle-az) 
practical nurse or companion. Available 
town or country, traveling or stationa) 
Protestant. Excellent references. 3,7 
Outlook. : | 















SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN of exceptional back- 
ground, who is closing engagement with one 
of America’s most prominent families, desires 

ition as secretary and household manager. 
ould also act as companion: or- supervise 
motherless children. 3,728, Outlook. 

COUPLE, refined, college graduates, as 
steward and managing housekeeper on Amer- 
ican estate, or financial manager and hostess 
in country club, Can furnish, bond. 3,727, 
Outlook. 

POSITION wanted, companion or attendant 
for invalid, by widow of Congregational 
clergyman. Pleasant summer more than high 
wages, 3,731, Outlook. 

POSITION as traveling companion (lady), 
July and August. No objection to secretarial 
duties. 3,738, Outlook, 

LADY, experienced, as managing house- 
keeper or companion, at home or traveling. 
Best references. 3,740, Outlook. 

WOMAN, refined, experienced practical 
nurse, desires care of invalid, matron insti- 
tution. 3,735, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TEACHER, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as See ieee fence _Experi- 
enced. References. Free June 19. Will travel 
for expenses only. 3,603, Outlook. 

HXPERIENCED French teacher would 
like eon for summer months as tutor to 
children or companion to lady. No objection 
to country or travel. New York and Cleve- 
land references. 3,658, Outlook. 

_DARTMOUTH student of highest scholas- 
tic standing, widely traveled and generally 
accomplished, wishes to tutor this summer, 
3,720, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman, Columbia M.A., 
desires summer position as tutor or com- 
panion. Will travel. Best references. 3,710, 
Outlook. : 

GOVERNESS-tutor desires position. Ex- 
perienced. Beginner French, music. Refer- 
ences. 3,713, Outlook. 

LADY, teacher violin, piano, would take 
summer position playing or teaching. 3.715, 
Outlook, 

GOVERNESS-tutor, experienced teacher, 
musician, desires position. References. 3,712, 
Outlook. 

BRYN Mawr woman, experienced resident 
or non-resident tutor, also competent to teach 
piano. At home in New York City. 3,712, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE student desires position as tutor 
or companion for young boy for summer. 
Best references. . U. Manchester, Delta 
Tau Delta House, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

YOUNG university instructor, educated at 
Williams and best universities of county 
wishes position for summer as tutor in math- 
ematics. 3,659, Outlook. ° 

REFINED young woman. piano teacher, 
studied New York, Boston, and Paris, con- 
siderable experience as teacher, governess, 
and companion, desires summer work with 
Protestants in New York or suburbs. Best 
references. 3,734, Outlook. 

WANTED, for July and August, position 
as tutor, companion, or housekeeper, either in 
home orcamp. Best of references. Address 
3,782, Outlook. 

FRENCH Protestant,private school teacher 
wants summer work. amp, family, college 
work. July, August. Highly recommended, 
3,730, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED teacher piano and French 

Swiss) would accept position for summer, 
in private family as governess for several 
children. Small remuneration expected, but 
best references exchanged. 3,729, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, Protestant, desires position. 
English, French, German; fond of children 
and all sports. Best references from twelve 
years’ position. Competent. 3,737, Outlook. 

PRINCETON graduate, ’22, wishes to travel 
abroad as tutor or companion in return for 
expenses and small salary. Drives car. Wide 
experience with children. Best references. 
3,747, Outlook. 

_ TEACHER desires position in family dur- 
ing summer for children between ages of 
eight andfourteen. 3,748, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nanceds furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 50() boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary, 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 





* The Ontlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 


New York Gity. 

SHOPPING. made a pleasure by New York 

shopper offering services free. References. 
Miss:Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 
}' REFINED young woman, college graduate, 
desires to tour British Isles this summer by 
walking; wants companion. References re- 
quired. 3,709, Outlook. 

MOTHER of two small children, formerly 
a teacher, will take with her to her summer 
home in New Hampshire a babyor young child 


_who requires special care. 3,714, Outlook. 
~ HOME school for children summer months. 


Berkshire foothills. Music, art. dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 

WANTED—Two or three children under 
twelve,to spend a happy, healthful, and prof- 
itable summer in New Hampshire under the 
care of two college women, one the director 
of a private school for children. References 
asked and given. For terms write to 3,741, 
Outlook. 
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BY THE WAY 


“ CYTRANGE as it may seem in a coun- 

try where workmen run the Govy- 
ernment for the benefit of the working 
classes,” says Joseph N. Brown, of the 
American Relief Administration’s staff 
in Russia, “we encountered not a little 
difficulty in discharging our ships on 
schedule through strikes of the steve- 
dores. ... The stevedores refused to lift 
a hand until they were paid in full. It 
was only after the A. R. A. port offiéer 
at Odessa had wired Colonel Haskell at 
Moscow that any action was obtained. 
A wire was received stating that funds 
were being sent by special courier. 
When the stevedores were shown this 
wire they went back to work and dis- 
charged the steamers.” 





Another one of the A. R. A.’s activi- 
ties in Russia has consisted in ‘the re- 
establishing of opportunities for bathing, 
which seem to have been neglected in 


some places during the Soviet régime. 


“The Russian,” says Mr. R. H. Allen in 
a report on this matter, ‘“‘loves to steam 
and bake himself until he has his skin 
red-hot, and then to beat himself with 
twigs to get himself redder. ... At the 
bath-house the bathers present their 
tickets, which are punched; they enter 
the dressing-room, undress and from 
there enter the steam-room, and then 
the wash-room, carrying a basin, a piece 
of soap, and a bunch of twigs. Towels 
are superfluous; twigs are essentials. 
The patient’s clothing is also baked and 
steamed in the disinfecting chamber 
while he is blissfully broiling in the 
bath-room and applying his American 
soap and his Russian twigs.” 





Five trains of de luxe cars of Ameri- 
can make have recently been shipped to 
China, according to the “Railway Age.” 
These included three private cars. All 
were built of steel, and in some of the 
sleeping cars each compartment has its 
own lavatory and the beds are placed 
transversely instead of in the usual 
American way. The cars were shipped 
in sections and erected in Chinese shops 
by Chinese workmen. “The installation 
of the heating equipment, plumbing 
work, and electric lighting system pre- 
sented no difficulties at all to the force 
of workmen.” 





A subscriber sends a clipping from 
an old newspaper containing the follow- 
ing story about Daniel Webster: A 
blacksmith once called upon him, early 
in his career, to consult him- about a 
legacy he had received, which was con- 
tested by others. Mr. Webster looked 
up the case with great care and even 
bought several law books bearing on the 
subject. He won the case, but charged 
his client only fifteen dollars—less than 
the cost of the books. Long afterward 
he was consulted by Aaron Burr, then 
practicing law in New York City, on a 
very important case. Mr. Webster found 
that it exactly corresponded with the 
blacksmith’s will case, and began to 
quote decisions bearing on the matter 





by Daylight 


Make this wonder-trip a part of your va- 
cation itinerary. The glorious Hudson, 
famed alike for its scenic beauty and 
historic traditions, forms 


The Ideal Connecting Link 


Between New York and the Catskills, 
Berkshires, Adirondacks, Saratoga, 
Lake George, Lake Champlain, Niagara 
Falls and all Points North, East and West 


See the rock-ribbed Palisades—superb panoramas 
of rolling hills—giant headlands clad in green. 
The grandeur and picturesque lure of all rivers 
rolledintoone! And yours to enjoy to the utmost 
from the broad, shady decks of the 


Palatial Day Line Steamers 


‘‘Washington Irving,’’ ‘‘Hendrick Hudson,’’ 
Robert Fulton,’’** Albany,’’ ‘‘De Witt Clinton,’’ 
Str, ‘‘Alexander Hamilton’’ under construction. 


Season May 12to Oct 21. Daily and Sunday. Rail 
tickets accepted New York to Albany, Albany 
to New York, Delightful One-Day Outings. 


Write for illustrated literature. 
Hudson River Day Line 
Desbrosses Street Pier New York City 





e ORDER YOURS NOW! 

Same name and address, 

4 lines or less, in dark blue 

ink, on both paper and envelopes, Sheet size 6x7. Fine tex- 
ture ‘‘Hammermill Bond’’ used. Money refunded if not fully 


satisfied. RITEMOR STATIONERY Co. 


215 Certury Bidg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
West of Denver $1.10 


Ideal Summer Vacations 
BERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via, Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘Fort Victoria’? and 
S. S. “Fort St. George”’ 


72 Cana dian 
DAY TPUuUtCSsSe Ss 
New York-Halifax~ Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
. Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 














Tati = Second Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity). By Magnificent New 


Cunard SS. 


SoCY THiAs 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 
success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


Egypt, Palestine, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 


Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The ‘‘ Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals. a 
Stop-Over Privilege in Europe 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservations advisable. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. (. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


489 Fifth Ave., New York (Established 1875) 219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia q 













A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your cwn home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elem2nts and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets. acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 

bring it without cost or obligation. 


















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 








HE daintiest of springtime 

confections—little cubes 
of sugar with a fragrant tan- 
talizing peppermint flavor 
imprisoned in them. Not 
too sweet, not too heavy— 
made to delight and stimu- 
late your palate. For after 













for this Booklet 
“EUROPE-1923’’—Full 
information covering 25 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
To Europe 
Spring and Summer Sailings— 
Weekly to July 28th. Wide 
. range of routes-and costs, 
Small, select parties, 


ADDRESS 65 B’WAY 
NEW YORK 









dinner and before dinner. 


Packed in airtight sealed tin 
boxes that keep the flavor 
in. Two sizes, 10c and 25c. 
If your dealer hasn’t them 
send direct to us. Dept. F, 
Manufacturing Co. of Amer- 
ica, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


‘U-ALL-NO- 


‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 











BY THE WAY—(@ontinued) 


from the time of Charles II. Burr was 
astonished and asked, ‘Mr. Webster, 
have you been consulted before in this 
case?” “Most certainly not,’ was the 
reply. Webster proceeded with hisf. 
judgment as to the ease, and received® 
from Burr not only the highest praise 
for his profound legal knowledge, but a 
fee that remunerated him for all the 
time and expense incurred in defending 
the blacksmith. 


From’ “Punch?” 

He (afflicted with a stammer)—‘“I 
s-s-say, do you know h-how to t-tan, to 
t-tan—” 

She—“My dear man, Tutankhamen as 
a topic of conversation is barred.” 

He—“I w-wasn’t g-going to mention 
the b-blighter. I w-was asking if you 
knew h-how to t-tang, to t-tango.” 2 





Perhaps this paragraph from “Every- 
body’s Magazine” should be placed in the 
category of “ben trovato” jests: 

“At a dinner, Sir James M. Barrie was 
seated next an individual who, at a 
loss for something to say, remarked: ‘I 
suppose, Sir James, that some of your 
plays do better than others.’ ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied the famous man. ‘Some peter out 
and some pan out.’ ” 





Little stories from a Spanish reading 
book: 

“A blind man hid his savings in a 
hollow tree. A thief watched him and 
took the money. Later the blind man 
discovered his loss. He became his own 
detective. He recalled a shiftless neigh- 
bor who was idle but spent money 
freely. He called on this man and said, 
‘My friend, I wish to ask your advice, 
for you know the world. I have hidden 
half of my savings in a safe place. 
Would you advise me to put the rest 
of my money there, or to keep it in two 
places?’ ‘By all means put it all to- 
gether,’ answered the thief, seeing his 
opportunity to double his stealings. ‘I 
shall do as you say, this very night,’ 
said the blind man. The thief, to avoid 
rousing any suspicion, immediately took 
back the money he had stolen, planning 
thus to get all. Later, the blind man 
went to the tree, secured his savings, 
and left a paper saying, ‘Now go hang 
yourself, robber.’ ” 

“Two friars, a Franciscan and a 
Dominican, were traveling together. 
They came to a river. The first offered 
to carry the other across on his back. 
When in the middle of the stream, a 
conscientious scruple oppressed him. 
‘Brother,’ he said, ‘have you any money?’ 
‘Yes,’ returned the other; “I have two 
nickels.’ ‘Then I am sorry to say that 
the rules of my order do not permit me 
to carry any money on my person.’ So 
saying, he relieved his conscience and 
his back of their burden by dumping 


the poor Dominican into the water.” 





Baltimore, it is said, has produced 
three famous poems, “The Star-Spangled © 
Banner,” “The Raven,” and ‘Maryland, 
My Maryland.” Has any other Ameri- 
can city claim to equal honor in this 
respect? 
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MR. REDFIELD’S PORTRAYAL OF 
EVENTFUL DAYS IN WASHINGTON 


BEGINS NEXT WEEK 


HE reminiscences of the Hon. William 
C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce in 
President Wilson’s Administration, will begin 
In next week’s issue of The Outlook. They 
contain a wealth of illuminating episodes 
and thoughtful criticism of our machinery of 


government. 


A pompous United States Senator is pic- 
tured flying into a rage because he was kept 
waiting for an interview. The appalling 
ignorance of some of the Congressmen and the 
disgraceful conditions on board a Coast Geo- 
detic Survey ship are freely discussed. Three 
types of liars in Congress are enumerated. 


We see President Wilson climbing through 
a window of the Bureau of Standards Build- 
ing to look at a new airplane model, we 
observe his singular calmness at critical 
moments, and we chuckle with him as he is 
kept waiting in an anteroom by a blunder- 


Ing clerk. 


Engrossing close-ups of the members of 
the Wilson Cabinet are presented, and new 
light is shed on their temperaments and 
personalities. 


Why business men are not believed in 


The Next 13 Numbers of 
The Outlook For Only $1 


If you are not already.a sub- 
scriber, send $1 for special 
thirteen weeks’ subseription 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Washington, the meannesses of Uncle Sam, 
the starvation wages of Government experts, 
and the unsurveyed condition of American 
coasts, a National reproach, are openly 
presented. 


A heroic rescue at sea in a raging storm; 
the inside story, told for the first time, of 
how a Government employee went to Russia 
during the war and bought $2,500,000 worth 
of platinum—a tale of dash, diplomacy, 
gumption, and bluff, among conditions of 
almost incredible hardship—are told in 
stirring language. 


“From Congress to Cabinet” is not an 
autobiography. It is a faithful portrayal of 
famous men engaged in their labors and. of 
events unfolding themselves into history. 
The heroic side and the petty side of Uncle 
Sam are in turn presented by one who has 
been, not only a noted participant in the af- 
fairs of state, but a discerning observer of them. 


Mr. Redfield’s impressions of distin- 
guished men and momentous events during 
the World War have been written with an 
uncommon candor that makes his articles 
especially valuable. | 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


} ENNETH SCOTT 

LATOURETTE, 
Professor of Mis- 
sions at Yale Uni- 
versity since 1921, 
author, and _his- 
torian, has made an 
intimate study of 
China. He was for 


ulty of the College 
of Yale in China 
and a member of 


the North China Branch of the Royal 


Asiatic Society and of the China So- 
ciety. From his pen have come such 
books as “Development of China” and 
“History of Early Relations between 
United States and China.” Professor 
Latourette was ordained in the Bap- 
tist ministry in 1918, and has been 
most active in foreign missions work. 


hoe MOosEs, who has made an 
enviable name for himself as an 
industrial writer, is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. He was at one 
time managing editor of the “Town 
Development Magazine,” and during 
the war served in the aviation section 
of the regular army at Foggia, Italy. 
He is at present studying at Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma—one of the few reserve 
officers selected for training at that 
artillery school for the Regular Army. 


Ae H. CARHART lives in Den- 
ver, Colorado, and is therefore 
one of those persons about whom he 
writes in his article, who can forget 
his worries on Saturday night, spend 
Sunday with the glaciers, and be back 
in the city ready for Monday’s work. 


Beit D. CARMAN has been on the 
staff of The Outlook since his 
graduation from Princeton. He is an 
expert handler of hunting dogs and 
edits the dog department of the “Izaak 
Walton Monthly.” His sportsman’s 
creed—a heritage from his hunting 
father—has been widely republished. 
His colleagues can testify that he has 
made it a part of his life. 


ele HAGE- 
DORN is Sec- 
retary of the 
Roosevelt Memorial 
Association and 
Director of its Bu- 
reau of Research. 
He is the author of 
several-volumes of 
very real poetry, of 
“The Boy’s Life of 
Theodore Roose- 
velt,” and of 
“Roosevelt in the 
Bad Lands.” Much of the material 
for this last book he obtained after 
weeks spent in the Roosevelt country 
in North Dakota, talking with men 


years on the Fac-~ 
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A Unique Series of New Letters from 
Robert Louis Stevenson 


ADY COLVIN, to whom the letters are addressed, long felt that 
the letters were too intimate and unreserved for publication. But 
after the lapse of years she has consented, and these new treasures may 
now be added to the Stevenson collection. 
This is an important event, and ScrRIBNER’s MAGAZINE is fortunate in 
being able to present them first to the host of Stevenson’s admirers. 


Starting with the JUNE number of 


CRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE 


Illustrated 










South Bend Bait 


2000.00 


_ FISH-PHOTO Contest 


Anyone may enter. To compete, 
catch one or several fish — photo- 
aph them, send photo to us. 
There’s no entrance fee. Contest 
now on—closes October 3lst. 273 
prizes in all, totaling $2,000.00. 
Get further particulars from any 
South Bend Bait dealer by asking 
for our Contest Book. Tells about 
prizes, rules, etc. If there is nota 
dealer near you, write us. 


South Bend Bait Company 46 
17533 High St.,South Bend, Ind. 






Real Camp Comfort 


You can puil a Lippman 
Kamprite Trailer “ any- 
where with any car.’ 


TAKE HOME COMFORT WIT 

carry all luggage in Kamprite. Keep car Clear and 
Clean. Banish dread of poor hotels or makeshift 
camps—top raises like awning—two real beds with mat- 
tresses Biide easily into place—a few minutes’ easy work 
and presto! a perfec: «amp home—4x7 floor space— 
ample headroom — curtain — clothes hainmocks — win- 
dows—doors with screens—rainproof—windproof—in- 
sectproof. ‘“ Beds for four, a mat on the floor, makes 


room for more.” 

STE Berd for this folder" Tt 

iH / jj Sen or this folder—** The 

Psinprite rsileP Lure of the Long, Long Trail.” 

P m9 It is attractively illustrated 
with interesting descriptive 
matte’ on outdoor life in a 
Kamprite Trailer. It will be 
sent free on request. 


LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER CO. 
1124 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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who knew Roosevelt and studying old 
eounty records and newspaper files. 


Ase RUT- 
LEDGE, whose 
human and -appeal- 
ing nature articles 
have so often ap- 
peared in The 
Outlook, lives in 
Mercersburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He was 
born and brought 
up in Charleston, 
South Carolina, 
and is a sympa- 
thetic and discern- 
ing student and interpreter of the 
American Negro and of Southern life 
and customs. 


| ‘ ERBERT L. STONE, editor of ““Yacht- 
ing,” is the author of the vigor- 
ous article on. sailing which appeared 
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in our Sports Number, and which, if 
the letters of inquiry it called forth 
are any indication, was enthusiasti- 
cally received by our readers. In this 
issue Mr. Stone sets forth the possi- 
bilities within reach of the “ ‘monkey- 
wrench’ sailors” of moderate means. 


He. Hoyt Moore is art manager 
of The Outlook and an officer of 
the Pictorial Photographers of Amer- 
ica. His photographs have been hung 
in many exhibitions and have won 
many prizes. 


RANK A. WAUGH is Professor of 
Horticulture and Landscape Gar- 
dening at the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, at Amherst. He is the 
author of many books on fruit culture, 
landscape gardening, and rural im- 
provement, and as landscape engineer 
collaborates with the United States 
Forest Service. 


THE MAIL BAG 


A LINK WITH HAWTHORNE 


ING HAWTHORNE in record- 
ing his visit to Oxford in the 
autumn of 1856 (see the Riverside 
Edition of his works, Volume VIII, 
“English Note Books,” pages 345- 
362) speaks of staying in a house in 
St. Giles Street. From his description 
of the slantwise glimpse from his win- 
dow to the right of the walls of St. 
John’s College the house must have 
been on the left-hand side of St. Giles, 
not far from the Alfred Street turn- 
ing. “In term time,” he says, “our 
apartments are occupied by a Mr. 
Stebbing, whose father is known in 
literature by some critical writings, 
and who is a graduate, and an admira- 
ble scholar. There is a bookcase of 
five shelves, containing his books, 
mostly standard works, and indicating 
a safe and solid taste.” 

As nearly sixty-seven years have 
elapsed since this passage was written, 
and as it is very improbable that there 
is any one now living whom Haw- 
thorne is known to have met during 
his visit to England, it may perhaps 
be of interest to the students of his 
writings to learn that the Mr. Steb- 
bing in whose rooms at Oxford he 
stayed in the long vacation of 1856 
and whose library drew from him the 
above encomium is still living. 

William Stebbing ceased to reside in 
Oxford soon after Hawthorne’s visit, 
and was a few years afterwards sec- 
ond to Delane in the editorship of the 
“Times” during the most famous pe- 
riod of that journal’s history. Since 
then the scholarship fortified by “safe 
and solid taste” in literature which 
Hawthorne discerned from his library 
at Oxford has found fruition in vari- 
ous literary works, among which may 
be mentioned a biography of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, a critical study of English 
poetry, “Five Centuries of English 


Verse,” and a series of verse transla- 
tions of the masterpieces of Greek 
and Latin poetry. He completed his 
ninety-second year on May 16, living 
at Walton-on-the-Hill in the highlands 
of Surrey, a few miles from Box Hill, 
where George Meredith lived. It is 
probably safe to conjecture that he 
forms the only living link, although 
an indirect one, with Hawthorne dur- 
ing his visit to England. 
EDWARD McCurpy. 


(M. A. Balliol College, Oxford, and author of 
“Leonardo da Vinci’s Note-Books’’.) 


IN DEFENSE OF A 
FILIBUSTER 


Ti AM a subscriber of many years’ 
standing to The Outlook, and from 
time to time see statements therein 
which I think many of your discern- 
ing readers must notice and disagree 
with in regard to either the facts 
therein stated or the effects of the 
same. 

I want to call your attention to an 
editorial appearing on pages 432, 433 
of the issue of March 7, 1923, entitled 
“The Incompetent Senate,” in which 
you use these words in the second col- 
umn on page 433: “Even more hu- 
miliating than these filibusters was 
the filibuster that occurred six years 
ago as this Nation was approaching 
its entrance into the World War.” I 
think, if you will reconsider that part 
of your editorial in the light of the 
conditions existing in 1917, you will 
agree with me that the filibuster 
which took place at that time turned 
out to be a blessing to the country. As 
I recall the conditions quite vividly, 1 
believe I am correct in stating them as 
follows: A bitter controversy was go- 
ing on in the beginning of 1917 in 
reference to the arming of merchant 
vessels. Toward the close of the then 


23 May 


Congress President Wilson desired au- 
thority to arm merchant vessels and 
an appropriation of $150,000,000, as I 
recall, for that purpose. If no filibus- 
ter had occurred, Congress would have 
adjourned sine die on March 4, leay- 
ing the destiny of this country in the 


sole control of Woodrow Wilson, with 


no power on earth except his, if he 
chose to exercise it, to bring Congress 
together before the first Monday of 
December, 1917. Senator Cummins, 
of Iowa, and others, many of whom 
were equally patriotic and whose 
names I do not recall, deliberately fili- 
bustered against the passage of sev- 
eral of the main appropriation bills in 
order to compel the President to call 
a special session of the new Congress, 
for the reason that he had stated that 
the appropriation of $150,000,000 for 
the arming of merchant vessels could 
handle the situation until December 
of that year. 

I think you will agree that, in the 
light of later developments, it would 
have been a calamity to the world to 
have allowed the destiny of this coun- 
try to have been placed solely in one 
man’s hands at such a critical period. 

In my opinion, that one instance 
furnishes a very strong argument for 
permitting unlimited debate in the 
Senate, although, without question, 
that privilege is abused and the Sen- 
ate is made ridiculous many times. 

CLARENCE M. ODDIE. 


San Francisco, California. 


BARGAINS IN OLD BOOKS 


E read with interest the edi- 

torial in your issue of March 
21 “On the Domesticating of Books,” 
because this library had just started 
an experiment in the sale of books. 

In a city of this size, with good book 
stores, the sale of new books seems an 
unnecessary function for the public 
library, and we are not undertaking 
that: : 

There are, however, thousands of 
books given to the library each year, 
many of which are most useful addi- 
tions to the library collections, but a 
residue of which are not. This resi- 
due is sorted for exchange or gift to | 
other institutions or for sale, and a 
little book stall has been established in 
the main library where a part of this 
last group are kept on sale. 

The plan has met with instant suc- 
cess, the frequenters of the library 
apparently enjoying an opportunity 
conveniently at hand for bargains in 
old books, while the proceeds from 
their sale is helping to increase the 
never sufficient fund for other books 
which the library needs. 

A great variety of interests have 
been represented by the purchasers 
of the books, and a surprising number 
of volumes of a religious nature have 
been sold. Also it has been a pleasure 
to see many an old classic and many 
works by standard authors, still read- 
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able, although perhaps in cheap or 
worn editions, depart for a new career 
of usefulness with their new owners. 
It has been interesting to note that 
some people will buy books from this 
book stall which they had _ never 
thought of borrowing, perhaps in 
much better editions, from the library 
shelves. LINDA A, EASTMAN. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 


ROMEO AND JULIET WITH 
THE CLIMAX LEFT OUT 


AVING just seen “Romeo and 

Juliet” as presented by Mr. 
Henry Miller, and having thoroughly 
enjoyed the interpretation of the great 
tragedy, I wish to make one sugges- 
tion. It is legitimate no doubt to omit 
certain scenes or parts of scenes here 
and there in a long play; but surely no 
such omission should mar the complete 
conception or scope of thought of the 
author. This is done in the present 
instance by closing the play with the 
death of Juliet. Now, as Wordsworth 
said in another connection, “there was 
no moral purpose, there is a moral 
effect,” so here. I do not mean to say 
that Shakespeare moralized deliber- 
ately, but the close of the play as he 
wrote it certainly has a_ powerful 
“moral effect.’”’ He was not concerned 
merely with the love and death of indi- 
viduals, but with a social situation, a 
civic tragedy within which the indi- 
vidual tragedies occurred and from 
which they indeed resulted. It was a 
schism in the state of Verona which 
led to the deaths of Romeo and Juliet. 
With this schism the play opens, and 
throughout it is held before us in half 
a hundred incidents and situations. 
And upon that tragic schism the in- 
dividual tragedies react. It is this 
reaction which is set forth in the 
glorious close of the play, and it is 
completely lost when the play ends 
with the deaths of the chief figures. 

I venture the opinion that the omis- 
sion of the climactic comments on the 
whole situation, and especially the 
great comment tnvolved in the recon- 
ciliation of the Montagues and the 
Capulets, is an artistic tragedy. It is 
an intellectual impoverishment of the 
fine interpretation given by Mr. Henry 
Miller’s able company. 

Where be these enemies? Capulet! 

Montague! 

See, what a scourge is laid upon your 

hate, 

That heaven finds means to kill your 

joys with love! 
. all are punished. 


That is the true climax of “Romeo 
and Juliet.” 

I must add a word of warm grati- 
tude to Miss Jane Cowl. I have heard 
a good judge, who has heard the great 
actresses of the recent past, set Miss 
Jane Cowl above them all as the best 
Juliet he has seen. 

W. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE. 
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Through 649 miles of mountain scenery, the ‘“Milwaukee’’ és electrified 


The Electric Way 


Across the Mountains 


Where the American Rockies and the Cascade > 


mountains reach the heights of scenic grandeur, 
the route of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
is electrified. Drawn by enormously powerful elec- 
tric locomotives, that incomparable train “The 
Olympian” threads the passes in noiseless, 
smokeless, dustless flight. It isa pleasure without 
parallel to travel so smoothly, so comfortably, 
amid these inspiring scenes. It is an education 
to study at first-hand this grandest application of 
electricity. By all means make your Western 
tour this summer over “the most progressive 
railroad in the world.” 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by electric power 

The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between 
Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 

The only line operating over tts own rails all the way between 
Chicago and Puget Sound 

The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Oréent 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Cutcaco, Ittino1s 


(14127) 
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@ Hosiery 


“Pointex’ 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Fashioned to accentuate the 
grace of trim feminine ankles. 


At leading Department Stores “Onyx’’ Hosiery Ine. 
and Specialty Shops ‘ Wholesale, New York 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


WHEN YOU NOTIFY THE OUTLOOK OF A CHANGE IN 
YOUR ADDRESS, BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. KINDLY WRITE, IF POSSIBLE, TWO 
WEEKS BEFORE THE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO EFFECT. 














A condensed Set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elem :nts and_ their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets. acid and bland 
ciets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 






FIRST MORTGAGE 
SECURITY PLUS 


Back of every Certificate issued by this 
old and tried institution, in business for 
28 years, there is first mortgage security. 

















HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 





In addition to that, all our assets are lia- 
ble for the payment of both the principal 
and interest of every Certificate bearing 
our name. 


We pay 6% on Two-Year Time Certifi- Adults going wild over this new game, just out. (Not for 
= 7 I E oo) f c £100 3 ; tots.) Two or more can play—the more on the sides the 
cates which we issue for °% or more, phir the fun. All the tight pinches, strikes, balls, hits, 
any am joubles, triples, home-runs, wi 
and 5% on Certificates payable on demand. Hite Doasked bate cccaticn - Paes 
every combination kuown to base- 
: : ° ball. “TI —t <= 
Just as easy to invest your savings with us and ZING" 666! Home Runt 
x . 7 7 H = i Bam-Bee-No!" 
by mail, no matter where you live, as it is u Bamt-ReetNo. The “National 
to make a deposit with a bank. , Game,’ complete with large play- 
ing field, § men, 3 counters,3 dice, 


and original copyrighted book 


saat fs “ GO Yaftety” containi k 

PRES or Book let 6 lo and Q ? containing every play known to 

W 7 ite fc a ? i, S ufety Baseball, all in handsome box 
with full directions for use 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. ame rata adress aad then 


= pay postman §2 plus postage. 
864 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. Money back if not satisfied 


THE BAMBEENOSALES CO., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 
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THE OUTLOOK SCHOOL AND 
CAMP DIRECTORY 


Many of the best private schools, colleges, correspondence schools, 
and camps are advertised in these columns. Each one issues descrip- 
tive literature which will be sent to Outlook readers upon application 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mer. 


ee eee 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 
THE INDIAN MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


For Boys 8-14 Years of Age 
FRANCIS BEHN RIGGS, A.B., Ed.M., Headmaster. 
Lakeville, Conn. 





Washington, Conn. Box 153 


Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


IDAHO 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


Boise, Idaho 


Episcopal Church Boarding and Day School for Girls 
(Founded by Bishop Talbot in 1892) 

St. Margaret’s School is a high-class Boarding School for 
girls. Principal and Faculty with Eastern training. School 
an accredited School. 

Boise has ideal climate. Mild winters. Most attractive 
town of 22,000 inhabitants. Elevation 2,800 feet. Much 
out-of-door life possible. Hiking, horseback riding and 
short camping trips. . 

Round out your daughter’s life by sending her to a 
Western school. 

For further information address 

Miss ELISE A. ROBERTS, Principal, Boise, Idaho. 


ILLINOIS 
2 EE eee 
Tea-Room Management 


] tudy course, ‘‘ COOKING 
ee ovOR PROFIL.” Teri for Booklet. : 
Am. School of Home Economics, 833 E. 58th St., Chicago 
nD) EE 


MAINE 


TREE-TOPS TUTORING SCHOOL 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., July 16-Sept. 15 

Preparation for fall examinations by trained specialists- 
Pupils 100% successful fall 1922. Miss Marion W. Anderson, 
B.S., 41 Hawthorne St., Cambridge, Mass. 


“MASSACHUSETTS 


MAssAcHusEtts, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 


NEW CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Est. 1866. 3-year course. College preparation desired. Re- 
statement Gin Swedenborg) of Christian theology. Spiritual 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Correspondence courses. 
Catalog. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


57th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient trammg in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terins, $400 
to $500 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 





WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 

Miss Conaut, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A practical forty-lesson course in the writing _and mar- 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein ~ Dept. 58 Springfield, MasSe 


NEW JERSEY 


The Varick School 


East Orange, N. J. For the individual child. Limited. 
Resident vacancy for girls. Summer in the country. 


KENT PLACE $S8UMMIT, N. J- 


20 miles from N. Y. 
A Country School for Girls. College Preparatory and Aca- 
@ewmic Courses, Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN Aub ip incipals. 





Miss ANNA 8. WOODMAN 


NEW YORK 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


On Storm King Mountain 


50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
Progressive Boarding School for Boys 


The Individuality of Each Boy is Appreciated and Developed 
Physical Upbuilding and Increased Menta] Efficiency 


Preparation for all Colleeee or for Business 
ife 


Recent graduates now in sixteen colleges. 
Three small schools with a competent teacher 
for every eight boys. 


Attractive Outdoor Life. All sports under 
supervision. 

Separate Lower School for boys 9 to 12 

For Catalog and Book of Views, address 


ALVAN C. DUERR, Headmaster, Comwall-on-the-Hudson, New York 


CLARK TUTORING SCHOOL 
ON STORM KING MOUNTAIN 
All preparatory subjects. 
Specialization in preparing for college entrance. 
Tennis, golf. Modern equipment. 
July 9—Sept. 1. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





J. C. CLARK 





152 Stewart Ave. 


St. Paul’s Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Episcopal boarding school for boys. College prepara- 
tory course (4 years) for boys who have finished Gram- 
mar School. Candidates for admission to college are 

repared to take examinations set by College Entrance 

xamination Board. Junior Dept. covering grades 5 to 
8. Boys of ten admitted. Gymnasium, pool, and 
facilities for all athletics. Leagues in addition to varsity 
teams giving athletic instruction on teams to every 
pupil. Chapel, resident chaplain, nurse. Rate $1,200. 
Every boy has private room. 40 min. from N. Y. City. 


PUTNAM HALL, School for Girls 


College preparatory, general courses. Bungalow for 
alumnz. AJ] outdoor sports. Campus of over four acres. 
A country school in corporate limits. Sleeping-porches. 


ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, Box 807, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW YORK CITY 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 





learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.8. American Schools Assoc., 
1101-O Times Bldg., New York 

or 1515-O Capitol Bldg., Chicago 





PENNSYLVANIA 
The Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training 
in the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and gen- 
eral medical conditions, followed_by four months’ hospital 
practice. Classes open October 3, 1923. For further informa- 
tion address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FULTON, Dean. 








VIRGINIA 


———— —  ———————— —————._O”_CEC*#ZL.y I aI 
(Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, (Inc.). Pres.—the 

Bishop of Va. Epise. Ch. ownership ; health ; scholarship ; 
culture ; beauty of environment, Christian idealism. Boys :8t. 
Christopher’s—$650), Richmond : Christchurch—$400, Christ- 
church P, O., Middlesex Co. Girts: St. Catherine’s—$3sW, 
Richmond ; St. Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville ; St. Margaret’s 
—$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, QUE. 


July 3d to 31st, 1923 
Thoroughly French atmosphere. French only spoken. In- 
struction in reading, pronunciation, be) mb we literature. 
Write for circular to the 
SECRETARY, FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL, 
McGitt UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, QUE. 
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BOYS’ CAMPS 
Yacht Naomi—St. Lawrence Cruising Camp for Boys 


2d year. Cruising on large powerful yacht—camping on 
shore—inland trip. Hudson River. take inernlain St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. Visiting Montreal and 
Quebec. Complete equi; ment, excellent food, experienced 
leaders, perfect safety. Boys 10-16. Rate $250. Leave New 
York July 1—return September 2. Booklet. 

BOX 242, SEWAREN, N. J. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN 


Woodland, N. Y. 19th SEASON 


YOUNGER BOYS EXCLUSIVELY 
Woodcraft, nature lore. manual training, all sports and swim- 
ming. H. O. Lirrie, Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 








CoNNECTICUT, Bantam Lake. 


CAMP WONPOSET 


A camp for young boys in the Berkshires. 100 miles from 
New York City. Everything a boy can wish for. Write for 
camp book. OBERT C. TINDALE 


31 East 71st St.. New York City. 

CAMP SOKOKIS, for Boys 

Bridgton, Me, On Long Lake in sheltered 

cove with sandy shelving beach. Small home 

camp. 8th season. Bungalows. Juniors, Se- 

niors. Booklet. LEWIS CALEB WILLIAMS, 

171 W. 12th St., New York City. Chelsea 3779. 

CAPE COD 

For real red-blooded boys. Swimming, hiking, sailing, 
all athletics. Trips to Plymouth, Truro, Provincetown, etc. 
Director, Mrs. C. B. THURSTON, Avon, N. Y. Circulars. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR BOYS 
Harvard graduate will take three or four boys to private 
camp on Maine shore. Climbing mountains of Mt. Desert, 
inland trips for canoeing, trout fishing, camping. Fresh and 


salt water swimming, tennis. Tutoring if desired. Terms very 
reasonable. Reply O. B. H., 4 Waldron Ave., Summit, N. J. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 
CAMP AREY oy, Lake Keuka, N. Y. (9th Sea- 


a ). A camp unique in its life, spirit, 
and associations. Unusual record of health and development ; 
restricted enrollment, resident graduate nurse. All land 
and water sports carefully supervised by expert instructors, 
hikes, camping trips, dramatics, hockey. crews, horseback rid- 
ing, cercle francais. Mrs. M.A.Fontaine, Roslyn Heights, L. I. 


CAPE COD 
Camp Nobscussett 


A big, healthy. happy family of girls. Swimming, hikin 
sailing. Teach golf, scouting, etc. Circulars. cd 4 
rs. . THURSTON, Avon, N. Y. 


————EE ee 
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EAGLE’S NEST CAMP FOR GIRLS 
WAYNESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Sound fun. Wise care. Good food. Woodsy trips. Riding, 
swimming, sketching, French, athletics, crafts. Seniors, 
juniors, 9 weeks, $300. No extras. 
Mrs. FREDERIC Mygrs, JR., 620 E. 40th St., Savannah, Ga. 


OW AISSA — Camp of Happiness 


7 years on beautiful lake in Pocono Mts., 2,000 ft. above sea 
level.. Every camp activity. Horseback riding, arts and 
crafts, tutoring. Resident trained nurse. Tent houses, Cen- 
tral cabins. Carefully selected girls given personal care in 
developing health and character. Limit 50 srs., 25 jrs. Booklet. 
Mrs.E. M. Paxson, Guardian, 6327 Lancaster Ave.,Overbrook,Pa. 


ADULT CAMPS 
FOR 


BIRCHMONT CAMP 


ADULTS 

EAST WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
80 acres in pines on beautiful lake. White Mts. region. Tents. 
cabins. Supplies from camp farm. 60-mile view. Carefully 
selected group. Illustrated booklet. Until June 15 address 
H. 8. HEMENWAY, 56 Kastbourne Rd., Newton Center, Mass. 


CAMPS 
































In the 


Rocky Pond Camp 41ifSnaacks 


A delightful camp for men and women. Children with 
their parents are welcome. On lake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled_ woods, informal life. swim- 
ming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable floored tents. A 
few cabins. Special attention to the table. Abundant 
fresh food. Season, July 1 to September 3, 1923. 
Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 
Box O, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
After June 20, Clemons, N. Y. 


























| “THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Glorious Mountains of Western North Carolina 
Write for illustrated booklets: 
“ BOYS’ CAMPS and GIRLS’ CAMPS 


in the mountains ” 


Re—aeN\ “SUMMER RESORT FOLDER ” 
“GOLF IN WONDERLAND ” 
a H. F. CARY, G.P.A., 





Southern Railway System 
Washington, D.C. 
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TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 23 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 





TO FRIENDS OF THE OUTLOOK 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


dent of The Outlook Company, has resigned that 
office to take over a position which he himself created 
when, in the autumn of 1908, he invited Theodore Roose- 
velt to become Contributing Editor of The Outlook. The 
office of Contributing Editor has been vacant on The 
Outlook staff since Mr. Roosevelt withdrew in 1914. By 
a vote of the Directors of The Outlook Company, Mr. 
Lawrence F. Abbott will now assume this office. The 
change has been made in order to relieve Mr. Abbott 
from executive duties which have prevented him from 
devoting as much time as he has desired to literary pur- 
suits. 
In Mr. 


AWRENCE F. ABBOTT, for thirty-two years Presi- 


Abbott’s place the Directors of The Outlook 
Company have elected as President Harold T. Pulsifer, 
formerly Vice-President. Mr. Pulsifer was also chosen to 
serve as Managing Editor of The Outlook. Mr. Pulsifer 
became associated with The Outlook soon after his gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1911. He has been Literary Editor 
since the retirement of Hamilton W. Mabie, and a regular 
contributor to The Outlook both in the form of signed and 
unsigned articles. He is the author of a volume of poems 
entitled “Mothers and Men.” His articles on angling with 
a barbless hook have been widely:published and republished 
both in England and in this country. He is a member of 


the Council of the Authors Club of New York City, founded 
forty years ago by Stedman, Howells, Gilder, and men of 
that group. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Pulsifer is a grandson 
of Lawson Valentine, who was from 1881 to 1891 President 
of the “Christian Union” (which became The Outlook in 
1893) and a close associate and friend of Lyman Abbott, 
who was for forty-six years Editor-in-Chief of The 
Outlook. 

Ernest Hamlin Abbott, a son of Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
has been for many years associated with The Outlook, has 
been elected by the Directors to fill the office. of Editor-in- 
Chief. Mr. Abbott, who retains his position as Secretary 
of the Company, has served as a special editorial repre- 
sentative of The Outlook on many occasions of interna- 
tional import. The last two occasions of such character 
were the Peace Conference at Paris and the Arms. Confer- 
ence at Washington. He is the author of “Religious Life 
in America,” “On the Training of Parents,” “What They 
Did with Themselves,” and numerous articles. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1893 and from Andover Theological 
Seminary in 1896. The election of Mr. Ernest Abbott 
implies no change in the editorial policy of The Outlook, 
for he has for twenty years been associated with his father 
and his brother in its editorial management. 


THE NEWEST OUTLOOK 


R EADERS will observe that The Outlook which brings to 


\) them this announcement of The Outlook Company’s . 


new officers also comes to them in a new dress—broader 
margins and larger type are the distinguishing marks of 
the newest Outlook. The change is one which we have long 
wanted to make in order that the readableness of our 
pages might be increased. The change in type size, from 
what printers call “eight point Roman” to “nine point 










Photographed by Henry Hoyt Moore in the library of The Outlook editorial rooms 
ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


HAROLD T. PULSIFER 


Century Expanded,” can be graphically illustrated by the 
insertion of a “slug” from our former type: 
This is the type in which The Outlook 
was formerly printed. 

Something of The Outlook’s spirit and method in the 
past and of our plans for its future may be learned from 
an editorial from the pen of the new Editor-in-Chief, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. THE EDITORS. 


LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
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INTERNATIONAL GOLF 


golf, still holds the amateur 
championship of that extraor- 
Perhaps some 


( REAT BRITAIN, the mother of 


dinary popular sport. 


’ purists who insist that the primitive 
origin of the game was in Holland 


might prefer to call Great Britain the 
stepmother of golf. However that 
may be, the game, its nomenclature, 
its rules, and its final arbiters, are 
almost wholly Scotch. Golf has been 
played in Scotland for nearly five hun- 
dred years. It naturally spread into 
England, where, however, it has be- 
come really popular only during the 
last fifty years. 

Thirty-five years ago it was literally 
unknown in the United States. But 
to-day there are probably two or three 
times as many golf clubs and golf 
players in the United States as in all” 


of the rest of the world combined. 


Nevertheless the amateur golf cham- 
pion of Great Britain is universally 
regarded as the amateur golf cham- 
pion of the world. The honor, al- 
though more than once contended 
for by Americans, has been held 
only once by an American, Walter J. 
Travis. 

This spring a team of American 
amateurs, including Sweetser, our 
present amateur champion, and Oui- 
met, a former champion, visited Eng- 
land with the determination of repeat- 
ing Travis’s victory. In the team were 
included a Californian and a Texan. 
The contest took place at Deal, on the 
southeast coast of England, near the 
historic cathedral city of Canterbury. 
The American golfers raised great 
hopes among their followers by captur- 
ing the St. George’s Vase, a famous 
golf trophy, at Sandwich, a week be- 
fore the championship games. Sand- 
wich has terrors for the golfer which 
cannot be paralleled even at St. An- 
drews or Prestwick, and if America 
could win at Sandwich a good many 
enthusiasts were optimists enough to 
believe that Deal would be “easy 
fruit.’ But that did not prove to be 
the case by a good deal. Sweetser fell 
early in the fray! Ouimet lasted until 
the semi-finals, where he was put out 
by Roger Wethered, a young Oxonian, 
who ultimately won the championship. 
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But during the week’s play the British 
sometimes trembled in their shoes, and 
to make a British golfer tremble is in 
itself an achievement. Nervous and 
muscular stamina are primary essen- 
tials in a week of steady daily cham- 
pionship play. And the British are 
still deservedly famous for their 
dogged stamina. “Up, guards, and at 
them!” is a good fighting slogan, but 
never to know you’re beaten is a good 
fighting state of mind. 


JUDGE LINDSEY’S 
TRIUMPH 
UDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, head of 
Denver’s famous Juvenile Court, 
has won his long fight for child legis- 
lation and secured for the State of 
Colorado what its advocates consider 
the most advanced children’s code in 
the world. 

The story of the long fight of the 
famous “Children’s Judge” to secure 
adequate laws for the judicial han- 
dling of the problems of childhood as 
they relate to the State is one of the 
most remarkable in the annals of 
American reform. It began over 
twenty years ago, and has been an 
unending battle until the present hour. 
Woven into that fight is the person- 
ality and career of Theodore Roosevelt, 
always the stanch friend of the Den- 
ver Judge and a profound sympathizer 
with his purpose. 

Year after year saw Judge Lindsey 
thwarted in his attempt to get through 
the laws he desired. One Legislature 
after another defeated them or killed 
them in committee. When the last 
General Assembly met, both political 
parties had at last indorsed his laws in 
their platforms. The Legislature was 
Republican, and in Governor Sweet 
Colorado has a progressive Democrat 
of broad, humanitarian ideas. 

The Legislature of 1928 adopted 
four bills drawn by Judge Lindsey. 
Two of these bills raise the age of 
delinquency and dependency from six- 
teen to eighteen—in other words, ex- 
tend the right of the State in its 
Chancery Court capacity to help chil- 
dren up to eighteen instead of to six- 
teen, as originally permitted by the 
law in 1899. Of the other two bills 
one is known as the Maternity Law. 


It is an amendment to the bill relat- 
ing to the dependency of children and 
extends the provisions of the former 
act, popularly known as the Mothers’ 
Compensation Law, to unborn chil- 
dren; that is to say, some friend of 
the child may apply to the Chancellor 
as if saying: Since a child is about to 
come into the world, you, Mr. State, 
may use it as a soldier, if a boy, or asa 
nurse, if a girl, in case you are: im- 
periled by war, and, since that child’s 
mother is poor or otherwise handi- 
capped, we ask you, Mr. State, to 
provide the funds necessary to take 
care of the mother and to provide doc- 
tor and other expenses to give that 
child a decent chance to be born, lest 
it be imperiled by the danger of death 
or the death of its mother through her 
poverty, her sinfulness, or her igno- 
rance. This is, so far as we know, the 
first law of this kind passed in any 
State, and credit must go to Colorado 
for leading in the fight for this prin- 
ciple. 

The other bill amends the present 
act creating the Juvenile Court of 
Denver so as to restore the jurisdic- 
tion given it when it was originally 
established as a separate court. Judge 
Lindsey’s purpose was that an ideal 
Children’s Court should be one that 
not only specialized in correcting chil- 
dren as to physical and moral defects, 
but also protected children against all 
persons—parents or others. This bill 
gives the special court in Denver, over 
which Judge Lindsey presides, exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in all cases which 
concern children proper, and _ co- 
ordinate jurisdiction with other courts 
in criminal cases against adults who 
violate laws for the protection of chil- 
dren. ° 

Thus it is that Judge Lindsey’s 
ideals are now to be positively and 
finally achieved, after twenty-five 
years of service, through a tribunal 
that specializes in the correction, care, 
and protection of children. 

The Legislature provided under this 
new law that the Court should be called 
a Family Court, since it embraces 
practically everything relating to chil- 
dren and to the family and adults 
who have any relation to children. 


it becomes, its supporters believe, 
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the first ideal family court in this 
Union. 


ELIOT, TEACHER 

HE gold medal bestowed on May 7 

by the Civic Forum at New York 
City’s Town Hall on Charles W. Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
versity, bore on its reverse the single 
word “Teacher.” These medals are 
awarded for distinguished public ser- 
vice, and the use of the one word is 
a significant tribute to the breadth of 
Dr. Eliot’s service to the country 
through education in the broadest 
sense of the word; it is not as a 
specialist, or as an instructor, or as 
the head of one great university, but 
as an educational leader of National 
usefulness that Dr. Eliot receives this 
token of recognition. 

The presentation of the medal was 
made by Dr. John H. Finley. The 
recipient was not able to be present in 
person, but was represented by his 
grandson, Charles W. Eliot, 2d, who 
accepted the medal and read a gra- 
cious letter of acknowledgment from 
Dr. Eliot. Mr. Jerome D. Greene, a 
close personal friend and associate of 
the educator, brought a message from 
him, reiterating his “ineradicable 
faith in democracy, and faith in the 
efficacy of the education of the entire 
people.” 

Mr. James Byrne eulogized the man 
and educator, Eliot, and quoted his 
famous watchword of humanity: that 
“an intelligent public opinion is the 
one indispensable condition for social 
progress.” Mr. Edward S. Martin, a 
member of the first class of Harvard 
University to graduate under Dr. 
Eliot’s presidency, read a poem. 

Elihu Root said that if there were 
a peerage of democracy the scholar 
Eliot would receive therein a high 
title from the sincere gratitude of a 
great people. Mr. Root referred to 
Dr. Eliot as a profound thinker and 
discerner of the facts of public life, 
and consequently as one equipped to be 
a leader of opinion at a time when the 
facts of life have become increasingly 
difficult to learn and the task of prog- 
ress vastly more arduous of fulfill- 
ment. 


MISLEADING FIGURES 
ABOUT THE COST OF WARS 
HOSE who complain that a great 
deal more money is spent for war 
than for education overlook or ignore 
the fact that war is exclusively a Na- 
tional affair, while education is mainly 
a State and municipal affair. 
Their comparative figures are based 
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on National expenditures alone. That 
might be an oversight, but Secretary 
of War Weeks declares that the figures 
put out by what he calls pacifist or- 
ganizations are not at all in line with 
the true figures, and he warns pa- 
triotic persons who aid this kind of 
propaganda that they are likely to find 
themselves aligned with the enemies 
of the Republic. 

“These people,” says Secretary 
Weeks, referring to those responsible 
for widespread circulation of mislead- 
ing statistics, “include those forces in 
America who are preaching revolution 
and Communistic government, and 
also those who seem to believe that 
any Army and Navy is unnecessary.” 
Unfortunately, he continues, these ele- 
ments, which constitute a very small 
minority of the people, are supported 
by considerable bodies of patriotic 
citizens. Good men and women, he 
says, lacking information of the true 
situation and apparently unwilling to 
be governed by the experiences of the 
past, are lending themselves to an 
effort to reduce, if not to destroy, the 
military safeguards of the Nation. 

One of the things to which the 
Secretary directs attention is a bulle- 
tin recently put out by the so-called 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War. It contains a chart, purporting 
to have been “officially prepared,” 
undertaking to show that eighty-five 
per cent of the National Budget for 
1924 will go “for past and future 
wars.” As a fact, says the Secretary, 
only 13.5 per cent of the Budget for 
1924 will be used for National defense. 
If there were included as military ex- 
pense all of the interest on the public 
debt, all money paid for retirement of 
the public debt, and all money paid for 
military pensions, retirement pay, and 
life insurance, the total would consti- 
tute only sixty-seven per cent of the 
Budget for 1924 instead of eighty-five 
per cent, as the so-called “official” 
statement claims. 

It is obviously an injustice, as Sec- 
retary Weeks points out, to include all 
of these items under the head of mili- 
tary expense. It is unjust even to 
consider as military expense all of the 
money appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of the Army and Navy. The 
Army performs many duties not mili- 
tary in character. Out of the money 
appropriated to the Army nearly 
$43,000,000 goes to improvement of 
rivers and harbors and more than 
$4,000,000 to the maintenance of the 
Panama Canal. In the latter case, as 
in several others, returns greatly ex- 
ceed outlay. 


One of the gravest and most insidi- 
ous among the unjust features of the 
statement exposed by Secretary Weeks 
is the declaration that, while the Na- 
tional Government spends eighty-five 
per cent of its Budget for war, it 
spends only two per cent for research, 
education, and development. 

Under our system of government, it 
is neither necessary nor desirable that 
the National Government spend tre- 
mendous sums for education. States, 
counties, and municipalities paid most 
of the money for education, but they 
paid nothing at all for the Army and 
Navy. The latest available figures, 
those for 1919, show that the expendi- 
tures for education in the United 
States were more than twice as large 
as those for the Army and Navy. 

A similar showing could be made 
for most other civil functions. The 
framers of our dual system of govern- © 
ment thought it wise—and the judg- 
ment of the present generation coin- 
cides with theirs—that the National 
Government be exclusively charged 
with National defense, and that the 
great bulk of civil functions remain in 
the State governments. That arrange- 
ment furnishes the best system of gov- 
ernment, but it offers opportunity for 
the propagandist who seeks to mislead. 


AND THE PUBLIC PAYS TO KEEP 
COAL MINES IDLE 

HE unions are curtailing coal pro- 

duction, says the General Policies 
Committee of the anthracite opera- 
tors, by fixing an arbitrary limit on 
the number of cars any miner may 
load in a day. This, says the Commit- 
tee in a brief filed with the United 
States Coal Commission, is in direct 
violation of the formal agreement be- 
tween anthracite operators and min- 
ers, a general clause of which recites 
that there shall be no limitation of 
production. 

The miners’ side of the case has not 
been stated. They will probably coun- 
ter by saying that the real violation of 
the formal agreement came from the © 
operators and that their arbitrary re- 
striction of daily loadings is in self- 
defense. The third interested party, 
the consumer, will remain in doubt 
while he is crushed between the upper 
and the nether plates of the breaker 
at the anthracite mine. 

A normal day’s output before the 
suspension of 1922, the Committee 
says, ran from eight to twelve cars. 
The union limit now runs, it is said, 
from four to six cars for the various 
veins, with the result that the highest 
output of any man is only half what 
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his producing capacity is known to be. 
Individual miners, it is said, frankly 
state their desire to do more work. but 
are deterred by fines and other disci- 
plinary measures which reduced their 
net pay for twelve cars below what the 
pay for six would be. 

The unions demand, according to the 
statement, that the companies collect 
fines for overproduction, and when a 
company refuses a strike is threat- 
ened. Breakers cannot operate stead- 
ily, it is said, because the output is 
not sufficient to keep them constantly 
employed; but the unions, which have 
made continuous breaker operation im- 
possible, threaten to strike to force 
continuous operation. The economic 
loss from these alleged practices “is 
said to add greatly to the cost of pro- 
duction, and therefore to the price of 
coal. 

All this would be impossible if there 
were not at least forty per cent more 
coal mines in operation than are 
needed. 


PUTTING THE BRAKES 
ON CREDIT 
WICE within two weeks bankers 
have been urged from high places 
to be cautious about further exten- 
sions of credit. 

The latest warning comes from 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who 
sees danger in our $3,000,000,000 gold 
reserve. The former came from the 
Federal Reserve Board, which sees the 
same danger from a different angle— 
the extension of credit by banks 
almost to a level with the 1920 boom 
total even before any draft has been 
made on the tremendous reserves in 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

If, with returning prosperity, the 
United States uses anything like the 
whole of its basis for credit, the great- 
est era of inflation and speculation in 
our history will follow. So predict 
both Secretary Hoover and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board; but both are re- 
assuring, for they point out that the 
recent increase in business is, so far, 
sound, because the goods produced 
with the money borrowed have not 
piled up, but have been bought and 
consumed. Both express confidence 
that the sound judgment of American 
bankers will curb the tendency to in- 
flation before it spreads too far. 

Secretary Hoover’s statements were 
made in an address in New York City 
before the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, those of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in one of its periodical 
reports. There is no alarmist note in 
either of them, but there is in both of 
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them the timely warning that pros- 
perity is not evenly distributed, that 
business recovery has been complete in 
the industrial centers and only partial 
in the agricultural sections. The de- 
mands for currency and credit are 
therefore greatest in the industrial 
centers, and, if the unwise policy 
warned against should result in a 
crash, it is the industrial centers that 
would be probably hit hardest. In 
nearly every particular the present 
situation reverses that which ended in 
the crash of the autumn of 1920. 

Secretary Hoover warns that cer- 
tain European countries which he does 
not name are expecting us to do the 
exact thing which he is trying to point 
the way around. They believe, he 
says, that the United States will use 
its gold as a basis for inflated credits 
which will result in sky-high prices, 
the piling up of goods that cannot be 
consumed, and a rush of gold from 
under our castle of credit back to the 
countries of Europe. He hopes a large 
part of this gold will go back to 
Europe, but he wants it to go in an 
orderly way through the normal chan- 
nels of trade. 

The way to make certain of tnis, 
both statements point out, is not to 
extend credit beyond the actual pro- 
ducing needs of industry and business. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN QUARREL 


HE reply of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to the recent note of Lord 
Curzon has been received in London, 
and, while the text has not been given 
out at this writing, the substance of 


- fight her enemies; 


23 May 


the note as reported seems to show on 
the whole a desire for moderation and 
conference between the two nations, 
although the phrasing is marked by 
petulance. 

The dispute between the two Gev- 
ernments arises from several causes. 

The incident of the seizure of 
British fishing vessels, or trawlers, 
brought matters to a point where 
Trotsky in Russia allowed himself to 
talk valiantly of Russia’s power to 
and the radical 
labor element in England began an 
agitation based on the slogan, “Stop 
the war.” This is not the first time 
that British warships have been sent 
to sea because of the seizure of Eng- 
lish trawlers in Russian waters. It is 
a basic principle of England to protect 
her fishing vessels, and especially so- 
now because of the splendid service 
done by the trawlers in fishing for 
mines during the war. Russia’s reply 
to England’s remonstrance is that she 
considers that she has the right to fix 
the sea territorial limit at twelve 
miles. It is true that the old three- 
mile limit has become illogical, because 
it was established as representing the 
distance to which gun fire could carry, 
and it no longer corresponds to that 
idea. But any change should certainly 
be of an international character and 
with international consent. y 

Back of this immediate cause of 
quarrel has been the growth of feeling 
in England that the trade agreement 
with Russia was a hollow mockery, 
because Russia had little to offer in 
the way of trade; and back of that 
again is the English feeling that Rus- 
sia was becoming boastful and even 
bellicose in her attempts to push 
Bolshevism and its influence in the 
East, and that British interests were 
thereby in danger. 

Lord Curzon’s note was certainly 
positive and aggressive. It has been 
thus summarized in press despatches: 

Britain demands the cessation of 
propaganda and hostile acts toward 
that country and its nationals. It 
calls for the admission of liability by 
the Soviet Government for the seiz- 
ure of British ships and compensation 
for injuries inflicted on British sub-~ 
jects. It demands the unequivocal 
withdrawal of two communications, 
signed by the Soviet official, Wein- 
stein, regarding religious persecution, 
which followed Great Britain’s at- 


tempt to intervene in favor of the 
ecclesiastics on trial. 


One phrase used in the note may be 
quoted to represent the tone of the 
whole: “It is time the Soviet Govern- 
ment should be made aware that it. 
cannot with impunity behave toward 
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British subjects and British shipping 
in this arbitrary and intolerable man- 
ner.” 

The Soviet reply to Lord Curzon is 
mildly conciliatory; it disavows re- 
sponsibility for some of the British 
charges, declares that it desires 
friendly relations with Great Britain, 
and, while it yrotests against “ulti- 
matums and threats” and the “sharp 
and unjustified hostility of the British 
note,” declares also that the way to 
satisfactory relations is through un- 
derstanding to be reached by confer- 
ence and negotiations. 


VENGEANCE, NOT POLITICS 


Dae attempt at Moscow to make 
political capital out of the assas- 
sination at Lausanne on May 10 of 
the Bolshevik envoy Vaslaf Vorowsky 
has no reasonable basis. Vorowsky 
Was an envoy only in the sense that 
he was sent to Lausanne by the Soviet 
Government; representation from Rus- 
sia at the Lausanne conference was 
not desired by the Allies in view of 
Russian interference and mischief- 
making at the first conference. Vo- 
rowsky was not officially recognized by 
the Allies and he was entitled only to 


such protection as was due from the . 


Swiss Government to every alien. 
Neither is there basis for the Russian 
accusation that the Swiss Fascisti 
were morally responsible for the mur- 
der. It is true that the Fascisti vigor- 
ously opposed the spread of Communist 
doctrine in their democracy by Vorow- 
sky and others, and it may be the fact 
that they urged the Swiss Government 
to expel Vorowsky, but that is a long 
way from incitement to murder. Most 
absurd of all is the assertion of Radek, 
an undiplomatic diplomat of the Reds, 
that “Vorowsky’s death is England’s 
bloody answer to Moscow’s stand as to 
the future of the Dardanelles.” 

There is no reason to doubt the 
assertion of the assassin, a former 
Czarist officer, by name Maurice Con- 
radi, that the act was intended as a 
deed of vengeance for the torture and 
murder of his uncle and brother by 
the Bolsheviki during the worst of the 
Terror in Russia. That the violence 
of savage oppression engenders the 
violence of lawless revenge is no un- 
common occurrence in history. 


THE “LIVING CHURCH” 

OF RUSSIA 

V J HAT purports to be an All-Rus- 
sian Church Assembly has de- 

elared Dr. Tikhon, the former Patri- 

arch, a traitor, expelled him from the 

Church, and abolished the office of 
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Patriarch. Meanwhile the proposed 
trial of Dr. Tikhon by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has been indefinitely post- 
poned. Evidently the Red political 
leaders have been led by the world- 
wide condemnation of the execution 
of Monseigneur Butchkavitch to shift 
the burden of responsibility for perse- 
cution from State to Church. 

What the tone and temper of the 
men who have controlled this Assem- 
bly is may be indicated by the fact 
that its President made a three-hour 
speech devoted to praise of the Bolsh- 
evik rulers and their Government. 
According to cabled reports, he said 
that “‘the Soviet was the finest govern- 
ment in the world, and voiced his ad- 
miration of its fight against capital- 
ism, which he termed one of the seven 
deadly sins.” A press correspondent 
in Riga affirms: “The same Govern- 
ment that shoots priests ... has cre- 
ated a church of its own.” 


The clergy who made up this As-~« 


sembly may in part honestly represent 
a reaction against orthodoxy; they 
call their organization the Living 
Church and claim that it is reformist 
in purpose. But there is evidence that 
largely their desire is to get along 
comfortably with the Reds. Concilia- 
tion appeals more to them than sup- 
port of their persecuted fellow-priests. 
Mr. Francis McCullagh, in one of his 
illuminating articles in the New York 
“Herald,” says: ‘More than a thou- 
sand Russian priests have been exe- 
cuted in the last five years. A news 
despatch from Riga said some five 
thousand priests are at the present 
time imprisoned in various parts of 
Russia.” If it is true, as the Assem- 
bly asserts, that Dr. Tikhon refused 
to give up altar utensils and church 
funds on the demand of the Soviet 
Government, the offense would seem 
to be civil rather than ecclesiastical 
in its nature; but this Assembly 
seems to have been concerned more 
about the authority of the State than 
the privilege of the Church, and it had 
in equal prominence on its wall pic- 
tures of Christ and Lenine. Bishop 
Blake, of the American Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Southern Europe, 
has startled many American Method- 
ists by his remarks before this Assem- 
bly, as reported by the Associated 
Press, such as: “Revolutions and up- 
heavals are not born of death. They 
just show new life, and our hearts 
should be filled with gladness. ... The 
Church cannot stop new movements, 
but must join them.” The leader of 
this Living Church, it is said, in a sort 
of caucus preliminary to the Assem- 
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bly, voted to approve the Red Army 
and all of the Communist Party pro- 
gramme with the one exception of that 
clause which advocates anti-religious 
propaganda. Even a Bolshevik State 
Church, it seems, does shy off at the 
proposal to preach atheism! 


CHINA REMONSTRATES GENTLY 
WITH ITS BRIGANDS 
ees men and one woman of 
non-Chinese nationality of those 
who were seized by Chinese bandits in 
their recent attack on a railway train 
were on May 15 still in captivity. It 
Was announced, however, by Asso- 
ciated Press despatches;from China 
that the Peking Govérnment had 
reached terms with the bandits under 
which the troops would be withdrawn 
and ‘the bandits later would be enrolled 
in the national army. 

This last clause almost has a Gilbert 
and Sullivan touch of extravaganza. 
If it is true, China: will kill the fatted 
‘calf for its:returned brigand sons by 
giving them the pay and the honorable 
position of soldiers intrusted with the 
keeping of peace and order. The offer 
is explicable, however, when we take 
into account the fact that most of the 
bandits are former soldiers who were 
discharged with their pay still in 
arrears. 

There is no attempt on foot to res- 
cue the captives by the use of foreign 
troops. The Chinese authorities are 
afraid to attack the bandits lest the 
prisoners be killed. Apparently, the 
only chance for their restoration to 
their friends lies in bribing the brig- 
ands either by money or by re-estab- 
lishment in the military ranks. 

Meanwhile the foreigners have been 
in a perilous condition. A note that 
came through the lines from one of 
them, Major Pinger, of the American 
Army, said: “If the troops are not 
withdrawn within three days we are 
threatened with the worst. Delay is 
extremely dangerous.” It is now 
known that at least one woman is 
among those still held—Mrs. Verea, a 
Mexican, who would not desert her 
husband when offered freedom. The 
American prisoners held, according to 
the reports current as we write, are: 
J. B. Powell, editor of the “Weekly 
Review,” Shanghai; Leon Friedman, 
of the China Motors Corporation, 
Shanghai; Lee Solomon, of Shanghai; 
and Majors Robert Allen and Roland 
Pinger. 

A strong light is cast on the cause 
of brigandage in China in an article 
in the New York “Herald” by Major 
Rodjenko, formerly a military instruc- 
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THE GREAT KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN, GERMANY, NOW DEVOTED TO MAKING IMPLEMENTS OF INDUSTRY 


The Krupp factories have recently been the scene of riotous disturbances as the result of resistance 
to French requisitions, and the trial of the Krupp directors for complicity in the disturbances is fresh 
in the public mind. The vast works, however, are now, it is believed, entirely devoted to the making 
of non-war material. The photograph shows a one-hundred: ton iron block forging being hauled to 
the crane by a locomotive. It is not generally known that these works once devoted to Germany’s 
mighty instruments of war could probably be remodeled within a few weeks so as to be able to 
resume the manufacture of munitions. In the meantime such industrial plants as this, which make 
the Ruhr valley a vast machine shop, together with the mines of the region, have been piling up huge 
fortunes for the German magnates and endowing them with a power unique in the modern industrial 


world and in political menace comparable to the former power of the Junkers and the war lords 


tor in the Chinese army. He declares 
that “the Chinese bandit is about the 
most good-natured brigand in the 
world, for he robs not for the sake of 
easy money or an easy living, but to 
save himself from starvation. Hence 
he is a modest chap who knows when 
he has enough and who turns respect- 
able as soon as he can afford it”’—all 
of which again makes us think of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s polite pirates. 
Major Rodjenko describes the mili- 
tary-bandit situation as follows: 
There is hardly a single military 
unit in China which receives its pay 
regularly. The troops often are in 
arrears for months before they re- 
ceive a fraction of their pay. Yet they 
have to live, and very often they de- 
sert, shed their uniforms, andebegin a 
career of robbery. Quite frequently 
the Government disbands military 
units at short notice and makes no 
provision whatsoever for the men, 
who generally turn bandit. They are 
encouraged to do so, for they know 
there are few reliable troops who can 
be sent against them. 


It is not surprising to learn that 


under this condition respect for na- 
tional or provincial government is at 
low ebb. The two theories, one that 
the recent outrage is due indirectly to 
Japanese intrigue, the other that it is 
due to the political involutions of the 
Chinese themselves, seem not needed 
as explanations, whatever semblance 
of actuality may be in them. 


GUILTY HIGHER UP 


a Rise severity of the sentence im- 
posed upon the active head of the 
Krupp Iron Works was justified by 
the offense. The theory that German 
workers were offering only ‘‘passive 
resistance” to the occupation of the 
Ruhr industrial center was fully dis- 
proved by the recent trial. What Dr. 
Krupp von Bohlen was convicted and 
sentenced for was the reverse of pas- 
sive resistance. He encouraged, if he 
did not instigate, his workmen to at- 
tack French soldiers who were under 
orders to visit the works in order to 
take possession of certain automobiles. 
Thereupon the sirens of the plant 


were blown continuously, with the full 
knowledge of the managers and offi- 
cers of the company; the workmen 
were thus gathered together for the 
direct purpose of attacking the French 
soldiers; and in point of fact, the 
mob violence resulted in fourteen 
deaths. 

Dr. von Bohlen and three of his 
directors were sentenced to imprison- 
ment for fifteen years each, and 
smaller terms of imprisonment were 
imposed on others responsible, while 
finally a verdict of death was found 
against one of the men who committed 
actual murder. Fines amounting to 
850,000,000 marks were imposed upon 
the defendants individually or collec- 
tively. 

The incident is a stern warning that 
France will not act weakly or inde- 
cisively in carrying out her announced 
purpose to hold the Ruhr region until 
Germany ceases resistance and begins 
paying reparations in accord with 
acceptable terms, and provides guar- 
anties for French security. 
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THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
TO HIS FRIENDS 


N taking the position for over forty 
| years held by my father, Lyman 
Abbott, as Editor-in-Chief, I find 
in fact no substantial difference in my 
duties, and I contemplate no change 
in the editorial policy or in the essen- 
tial character of The Outlook. I find, 
however, a new sense of obligation to 
the many thousands who by their 
words and by their continued support 
have shown their faith in the survival 
of my father’s spirit. If we who have 
been carrying on The Outlook did not 
share that faith with them, The 
Outlook would not have maintained, 
' and even enlarged, as it has, its circle 
of readers. 

When I say, however, that I contem- 
plate no change in the policy or char- 
acter of The Outlook, I do not mean 
that I expect it to stand still. On the 
contrary, if there has been anything 
distinctive in its policy or character 
it has been its continuing progress. 
The change in outward appearance 
which takes place with the publication 
of this number is the eighth change of 
the kind in this journal’s history. In 
each case the change in form has been 
in response to some new opportunity 
for a better service of its readers. 
Never was my father so young as he 
was in the last year of his life; and 
_correspondingly The Outlook has never 
found itself so sympathetic with the 
spirit of youth as it is now when it 
has passed its first half-century. In 
its experience it has the advantage of 
age, but it has also the advantage of 
youth in its confidence in the future. 

One reason why The Outlook -has 
this composite of youth and age is that 
The Outlook has a composite mind. 
Its policy is not, never has been, and 
while I have editorial direction never 
will be, merely the policy of one man. 
It has been the policy of a staff. Each 
week the editorial board meets in con- 
ference. The members of the board 
rarely agree in every particular, and 
sometimes vigorously disagree. Out 
of the argument usually comes an 
opinion which was not the view of any 
individual at first, but is the product 
of the views of all. For more than a 
generation my father, presiding at 


these conferences, directed the growth 


of The Outlook’s policies. He never 
sought to impose a policy on The 
Outlook; but rather developed in The 
Outlook’s composite mind by means of 
these weekly discussions an agreement 
on certain fundamental principles. It 
is these principles that form the warp 
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on which the weft of each week’s edi- 
torial pages has been woven. The new 
President of The Outlook Company, 
Mr. Pulsifer, has been for years a 
member of the editorial board, and 
shares with his editorial colleagues 
the inheritance of the methods and 
ideals that have made The Outlook. 
As the years passed my father left the 
conference. more and more in the 


hands of my brother, who now be- 


comes Contributing Editor, and my- 
self; and during the later years of his 
life devoted himself mainly to his 
writing, with only occasional visits to 
the editorial conference. 

When therefore the time came for 
him to lay down his work and take his 
last journey, there was. no abrupt 
transition; and there is no abrupt 
transition now. 

ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT. 


UNDER THE SIGN 
OF TAURUS 


EK remember that a celebrated 

\X) explorer remarked, when he 

heard of an expedition to 
China to find the remains of the miss- 
ing link, ““Why do they go to China to 
look for missing links? There are 
plenty of them right here in New 
York.” 

The explorer’s remark was only a 
slight exaggeration of the actual 
truth. When we speak of this twen- 
tieth century in tones which suggest 
that we regard our present age as an 
even level of high civilization, we ig- 
nore the fact that the development of 
the human race is as uneven as the 
topography of the earth. There were 
twentieth-century minds or better in 
ancient Greece. There are first- 
century minds or worse in modern 
New York. 

And these ancient survivals find 
their wants recognized even in the 
columns of twentieth-century journals. 
We picked up a copy of no less a 
metropolitan daily than the New York 
“Evening World” and discovered in it 
two full columns devoted to one of the 
most ancient of pagan superstitions. 
These columns were given over to ad- 
vice for love-lorn individuals based 
upon their horoscopes. Here are a few 
sample passages: 

VIOLANTE—June 8, 1898, Woman; 
May 20, 1880, Man. 

You are selecting a man who pos- 
sesses to a high degree the settled and 
rather stolid nature of the sign 
Taurus. Inasmuch as he is so much 
older than yourself, it would be 


necessary for you to submit your 
ideals and tastes to his decisions, 
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because you will be unable to influ- 
ence him very greatly. If the inter- 
ests of both lie along the same lines, 
there is no reason why the above 
verdict would be unfavorable, but five 
years from the present time seems a 
more likely year to produce a mar- 
riage for you than does 1923. 

T. O. J.—October 24, 1899, Woman; 
May 26, 1900, Man. 

Marriage about the time of your 
birthday in the fall seems to be the 
indication in your horoscope. The 
-man whose date you inclose is a con- 
genial person, but do not let him 
speculate, as he will lose very heavily, 
through such ventures. 

R. T.—Feb. 19, 1906, Woman; Aug. 
19, 1905, Man. 

This is not the man you are going 
to marry, and I-do not see how you 
ever get along now, as there are some 
very quarrelsome influences between 
your two horoscopes. 


Now if the “World’s” astrologer 
would only advise each of those who 
apply to her for advice to refrain from 
marriage she might strike a powerful 
blow for eugenics; for if the advice 
were followed would it not prevent 
many low-grade mentalities from pass- 
ing on their traits to the next genera- 
tion? Is the newspaper editor who 
permits such columns in his journal to 
be wholly excused from blame or 
should no limits be set to the capitali- 
zation of ignorance? 


PROHIBITION 


N last week’s Outlook we published 
| two articles on prohibition, one 
criticising the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act, and one 
urging obedience to them. In view of 
these articles, we desire here again to 
restate our own position briefly. 

The Outlook was not in favor of the 
passage of a mandatory Constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the use of al- 
coholic beverages. It desired to see a 
permissive amendment passed, under 
which Federal legislation could be en- 
acted prohibiting the abuse, and pos- 
sibly the use, of alcoholic beverages. 
We did not at the time of the passage 
of the Amendment and we do not now 
think that the Constitution is a 
document into which statutory law 
should be introduced. The Constitu- 
tion is generally, and always should 
be, a statement of general principles 
of law under which statutes may be 
created. It is quite possible, as the 
advocates of the Amendment claim, 
that a mere permissive amendment 
would have accomplished nothing, and 
that the mandatory form of amend- 
ment was the only kind that would 
finally do away with the social and 
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political corruption inevitably attached 
to the liquor trade. 

But the case is not now one for 
academic discussion of what might 
have been. It is a condition, not a 
theory, that confronts us. Intoxicat- 
ing beverages have been declared by 
the supreme law of the land to be 
illegal and contraband, and the Vol- 
stead Act has defined what an intoxi- 
cating beverage is. It seems to us 
beyond the pale of argument that law- 
and-order-loving citizens, whatever 
their tastes and inclinations may be, 
should obey the law. This does not 
mean that they may not advocate its 
repeal, but they ought strictly and 
carefully and sincerely to obey it until 
by processes of reason they can suc- 
ceed in obtaining an ordinance of re- 
peal. While we recognize the moral 
and political right of individuals or of 
organizations to work for repeal, we 
have no sympathy with the repeal 
movement, nor shall we participate in 
it, and this is for a very simple reason. 

We do not regard the drinking of 
wine, or beer, or distilled liquors, as a 
sin per se. Murder should be made a 
crime in law because it is in its very 
essence a sin, and not merely because 
it is an injury to society. Spitting on 
a city highway has been made a crime 
in law because it has been found to be 
detrimental to society, and not because 
it is in itself reprehensible. 

For a hundred years people of the 
United States continuously endeav- 
ored to regulate the liquor trade. 
They tried high license, local option, 
and State prohibition. In spite of 
everything, the liquor trade contin- 
ued to corrupt politics and to dis- 
seminate vice and disease. In the 
struggle of a century against the 
appalling evils of the commerce in 
wine, beer, and distilled liquors prohi- 
bition is the last resort of a people 
and a Government that have tried 
almost every other conceivable rem- 
edy. It is too soon to say whether 
prohibition is a workable remedy; but 
it may be, and if it should be, if it 
should succeed in putting alcohol on 
the list of other toxic and medicinal 
drugs, and a generation of Americans 
should grow up to look upon alcohol 
as every sane and wholesome Ameri- 
can now looks upon opium, an incal- 
culable good will have been done, both 
for the individual.and for society. 

It is this social possibility which 
makes us willing to sacrifice our 
so-called “personal liberty” in order 
to see, after a fair trial, whether 
prohibition cannot be made to work. 
’ The only men who can discuss repeal 
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with any adequate knowledge of the 
facts are our sons and grandsons. It 
is our duty to turn over the country to 
them, after having made every possi- 
ble, honest, and reasonable effort to 
prove the practicability and, therefore, 
the desirability of the law. Our sons 
and grandsons will be able to judge 
whether the law can achieve its great 
purpose or not only if in the interven- 
ing years it is obeyed and enforced. 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


O literary visitor from Great 
| \ Britain since Sir James Bar- 

rie’s pleasant call has made a 
more agreeable impression than Joseph 
Conrad. This is said without forget- 
ting E. V. Lucas, whose stay, how- 
ever, nearly two years ago, was so 
brief and who managed so cleverly to 
elude the reporters by coming from 
England by way of India and San 
Francisco that he hardly counts in the 
comparison. 

The real importance of taking care 
to use the adjective british rather 
than the much more common and 
much less correct term English, which 
Americans are too prone to apply to 
every man who hails from London, at 
once becomes apparent in considering 
these three delightful contemporary 
novelists from ‘“perfidious Albion’— 
these three masters of style and nar- 
rative in English prose. Barrie is 
Scotch; Lucas is English; Conrad is 
Polish. Barrie was demure; Lucas 
was composed and undisturbed; Con- 
rad is shy and hesitating. Barrie sees 
the delicate satire of life; Lucas, the 
broad humor of life; Conrad, the deep 
tragedy underlying much of. life. 
None of them is as terribly and un- 
compromisingly English as Kipling, 
and none of them as effervescent and 
paradoxical as Shaw or Chesterton. 
They talk—I say “they talk” in the 
sense in which the French say on dit; 
what a pity we have no such useful 
idiom!—they talk about America be- 
ing a melting-pot! In its literary life 
London is a greater melting-pot than 
the whole of the United States. Cali- 
fornians and Kansans, Hoosiers and 
New Yorkers, Yankees and Southern- 
ers, all write very much aiike, in spite 
of their disgust at being taken for one 
another and their yiithing efforts to 
be different. They describe different 
aspects of life, but from very much 
the same point of view. The Univer- 
sity of California and Harvard are as 
alike as two peas in general basic cul- 
ture. But Oxford and Edinburgh are 
as psychologically distinct as Arthur 
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Balfour and Robert Louis Stevenson. 
It is not unity but variety that is the 
glory of what is mistakenly called 
English Jiterature. It should really be 
called literature expressed in the Eng- 
lish language. There was a Greek 
literature, there is probably a French 
literature, in which there is a common 
point of view, a common reaction of 
the mind to phenomena. But English 
literature in this sense? No. It is 
Anglo-Scotch-Irish-American _ litera- 
ture. And now we must add a little 
Polish to it! 

Joseph Conrad’s visit makes this 
clear. Here is a man born in Poland; 
steeped in his early years in the cul- 
ture of Northern-Central Europe; who 
by the inexorable and mysterious voice 
of nature was called to sea—literally 
called away from the restraining 
hands of family, circumstance, and 
tradition, much as St. Paul was called 
to his Apostleship. A man who, for 
some reason which he does not explain 
in his autobiographical notes entitled 
“A Personal Record,” for some reason 
which he himself does not appear 
clearly to understand, chooses to be- 
come an English seaman and sail in 
English ships. He sails to Africa, to 
the Orient, to the West Indies; he 
masters his trade and, passing exami- 
nation after examination, becomes offi- 
cially a master mariner; he sees, he 
observes, he thinks; what, he asks 
himself, are the forces of character, 
of circumstance, of fate—for he often 
uses the word fate—that determine 
the acts and relations of men and 
women in the great, unending, ever- 
developing drama of life? He makes 
notes; he writes, for his own pleasure, 
apparently, while still at sea; and, 
finally, under the influence of that in- 
explicable urge which is the usual 
accompaniment of genius, he abandons 
the sea at forty years of age and de- 
votes himself to dramatic writing— 
not to writing acting plays of course, 
but to novels every one of which is in 
a very peculiar sense a drama. 

One of the curious phenomena of 
Conrad’s life is that, while Polish was 
his native tongue and French the lan- 
guage of his earlier culture, he chose 
English rather late in life as his liter- 
ary medium. Moreover, while he is a 
complete master through the pen of 
English vernacular and idiom, and 
while there is not a sentence or a 
phrase in any of his stories that be- 
trays his foreign origin, he speaks 
English with such a European accent 
that it is sometimes difficult to under- 
stand him. Imagine, you who read 
this, what it would be if at forty years 
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of age you had to settle down in. 


Poland, or even in France, and write 
in Polish, or French, like a native. It 
can be done of course. Carl Schurz, 
German revolutionary, came to Amer- 
ica and developed a distinctive and 
beautiful English style after he was 
thirty years of age. His essay on 
“Lincoln” is probably one of the en- 
during compositions in the English 
language. Stewart Chamberlain, the 
renegade Englishman, the son of a 
British admiral, adopted Germany as 
his country, and wrote his remarkable 
“Foundations of the Nineteenth Centu- 
ry” in German, and when it appeared 
in England it was as a translation. 

Although Conrad is sure of his me- 
dium, and sure that he has accom- 
plished much that he set out to do, he 
is personally a singularly modest man. 
Mr. Elbridge Adams, in a delightful 
article recently published in The 
Outlook, has given a personal portrait 
of him, and that portrait has been 
confirmed as just and accurate by 
those who have seen and heard Con- 
rad during the visit to this country 
which he is now making. 

He is a man of middle height, spare 
but well built, wearing a pointed 
beard which is somewhat streaked 
with gray, but his hair and beard do 
not show the usual marked signs of 
approaching age, although he is in his 
sixty-seventh or sixty-eighth year. If 
you want:to know just exactly how he 
looks, recall Sir Horace Plunkett, and 
you will have a pretty good replica of 
Conrad, except that Sir Horace is 
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ruddy and Conrad is swarthy. If you 
do not know how Sir Horace Plunkett 
looks, I shall have to refer you to a 
portrait of Conrad which appeared 
recently on the cover of The Outlook. 

The other evening I had the very 
great pleasure of momentarily seeing 
and talking with Conrad and of hear- 
ing him speak and read from one of 
his own novels to a group of personal 
friends and admirers of his work. The 
gathering was at one of the fine pri- 
vate houses of New York, and, while 
in this respect it was informal and 
was solely an occasion for mutual 
acquaintanceship on the part of the 
novelist and some of his American 
readers, it had some of the aspects of 
a public appearance. For the listeners 
were seated in an orderly fashion, like 
an audience, in a beautiful room which 
sometimes serves as a ballroom, while 
Conrad sat at a table placed on a sim- 
ple dais at the end of the room. His 
shyness and embarrassment, very 
manifest at first, added an engaging 
note of sincerity to his appearance, 
and he captivated his hearers from the 
very beginning. He began by a defini- 
tion of what he believes to be the 
function and character of the novel as 
a form of literature. He then outlined 
the method which he pursues in creat- 
ing the personages of his stories, and 
proceeded to tell the tale of “Victory” 
—to my taste one of the best of his 
stories—reading brief passages from 
it to illustrate and interpret his verbal 
account of the characters and their ac- 
tions. The whole thing was done in 
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about an hour, and was a remarkable 
example of literary and dramatic skill 
in itself. His little flashes of humor, 
his gestures in deprecation of over- 
praise, and the complete detachment 
with which he described his work were 
very refreshing. Now quizzical smiles 
and now glows of deep feeling illu- 
mined his face and impressed, I think, 
all those who heard him that evening 
with the very wide range both of his 
spirit and of his art. 

Conrad’s stories are not cheerful in 
the sense in which Trollope or Archi- 
bald Marshall is cheerful, nor are they 
sordid and mean, like some of the 
work of the younger set of American 
novelists. But they are comedies, in 
the sense in which Balzac used the 
phrase “comédie humaine,” with a 
very decided leaning toward tragedy. 

It can hardly be said that Conrad’s 
visit will be, as Lord Robert Cecil’s 
was, a factor in the development of 
better understanding between the 
English-speaking peoples, for neither 
Conrad nor his art is distinctively 
English. But his visit will do a very 
great deal to promote a still more im- 
portant understanding—the mutual 
understanding of men and lovers of 
letters. There is a literary league of 
nations which is greater. more inelu- 
sive, and more important than any 
political league of nations: Men who 
understand and appreciate one an- 
other’s art and desire to have it nur- 
tured and protected and developed for 
the good of civilization will be among 
the last to go to war. L. F. A. 


CAN WE EXPECT A STABLE GOVERNMENT 


FOR ALL CHINA? 


BY KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 


little national feeling. There was 

intense pride in the culture of the 
country and disdain for all outsiders; 
but distances were great and, since 
means of rapid transportation and 
communication were lacking, national 
consciousness faced many obstacles. 
Western Europe, a smaller area, had, 
with no greater handicaps to union, 
developed much more marked local 
particularism. Of this lack of strong 
national consciousness there are many 
interesting examples. From the mid- 


[: former days there was in China 


dle of the seventeenth century to 1911 - 


the Imperial scepter was held by an 
alien race; the Manchus, and, while 
there was some feeling against them 
on the ground that they were foreign- 
ers, they could not have gained the 
throne in the first place, or retained 


it after they had won it, had there 
been a united, patriotic movement 
against them. They adopted Chinese 
culture and were loyally accepted by 
a Chinese officialdom that saw in their 
service no hint of treason. During 
the wars between Great Britain and 
China the bulk of the nation remained 
indifferent, thinking the fighting a 
matter that concerned only the Im- 
perial house and a few provinces, and 
Chinese from sections not distinctly 
affected saw no impropriety in aiding 
the foreigner against their fellow- 
countrymen. The Taiping Rebellion 
and some others that were directed 
against the Manchus appealed for sup- 
port in part to race feeling, but the 
mass of the nation remained apathetic 
to their pleas. The Boxer outbreak 
had as its purpose the expulsion of 


foreigners, but it was almost entirely 
confined to the north; the viceroys of 
the Yangtze Valley and the south 
calmly ignored the Imperial commands 
to kill the foreigner, and their coun- 
trymen did not feel that they were 
unpatriotic in so doing. 

In contrast with this former weak- 
ness of national consciousness there 
has for the past twenty years or more 
been a rapidly growing spirit of 
patriotism. In papers, in books, and 
in public addresses much talk of it is 
heard, whereas fifty years ago the 
very term was either non-existent or 
little used. Internal divisions still 
exist, but loyalty to the nation is in- 
creasing and has in at least one in- 
stance, the anti-Japanese boycott of 
1919, extended to the entire country. 
Patriotism has, too, been strong enough 
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to oust from power a political clique 
that was accused of being in the pay 
of the Japanese. This relationship to 
a foreign Power, now branded as 
treason and as worthy of death, was 
not so regarded even thirty years ago 
when the most prominent statesman 
in the Empire, Li Hung-chang, was 
quite widely believed to have similar, 
if not as open, relations with Russia 
and went unrebuked. This feeling of 
nationalism is strongest among stu- 
dents. It was students who led the 
anti-Japanese boycott, and it is stu- 
dents who are most active in promot- 
ing patriotic movements. This of 
course is natural. Many have lived 
abroad, and probably all have come in 
contact through the printed page with 
the nationalistic movement in other 
lands. They are, too, more aware of 
the aggressions of foreign Powers on 
China than are other groups. Stu- 
dents are not the only class that has 
felt the new tide, however, for coolie, 
artisan, merchant, and farmer are 
aware of it, although often only dimly 
so, and have more than once responded 
to it: 

Over against this new unity the na- 
tion is threatened with disintegration 
from foreign encroachments, personal 
rivalries among leaders, and sectional 
jealousies. The various spheres of in- 
fluence of foreign Powers have cov- 
ered most of China, and leased terri- 
tories are to be found from Manchuria 
to Kwangtung. China long ago sacri- 
ficed her tariff and judicial autonomy, 
and has no prospect of immediately 
regaining it. Her best ports are domi- 
nated by foreign concessions and in 
her capital legations are like an armed 
citadel. Most of her outstanding 
leaders profess patriotism, but with 
the majority of them the word is 
merely a cloak for selfish intrigues, 
and with their armed retainers they 
keep the country impoverished and 
plunged in civil strife. Just now there 
is some small prospect of unity, but 
personal jealousies may at any time 
wreck the rather lame beginning that 
has been made. Provincial feeling is 
strong, and with the collapse of the 
Empire and of the old bureaucracy it 
has asserted itself. Thus the South- 
ern Government that protested to the 
world that it was trying to give the 
nation a democratic administration 
depended as much upon sectional feel- 
ing in Canton as upon democratic 
principles. The province of Hunan, in 
the heart of the Republic, has declared 
its autonomy, and others have in 
effect taken the same position. Ban- 
ditry is rife, and in many sections 
there is little security for life or prop- 
erty outside the walls of the chief 
cities. Revenues destined for the 
Central Government have been ab- 
sorbed by local military authorities 
and for some months Peking has been 
virtually bankrupt. In the early 
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SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE 
FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Elizabeth Washburn Wright, inter- 
nationally known as an authority on 
the opium traffic, has sent us two 
articles. 

“Some Points in the Turkish Situa- 
tion” is a readable analysis of the 
present temper of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. : 

“Lest We Forget” is a colorful 
reminder of the defense of Verdun. 

Natalie de Bogory, whose name has 
many times appeared in The Outlook 
signed to articles dealing with immi- 
gration problems, has sent us from 
Germany a graphic portrayal of the 
suffering of those who are the victims 
of Germany’s willfully debased cur- 
rency. 





spring of 1922 it looked as though 
even the semblance of national ma- 
chinery that survived might disappear. 
In the Presidential chair was an 
elderly man who with many of the 
qualities of a Confucian scholar com- 
bined the lack of stamina and the 
facility for intrigue of the old official- 
dom at its worst. The Government 
was so corrupt that even the Minister 
of Finance was accused, and quite 
possibly rightly so, of extensive pecu- 
lations, and it was so weak that no 
full Cabinet could be got together. 
Large sections of the country denied 
recognition to even the shadow of au- 
thority that the capital represented, 
and some acute observers felt that the 
only hopeful word that could be said 
was that affairs were so bad that they 
could become no worse. Since the vic- 
tory of Wu Pei-fu last spring the 
outlook is not so utterly dark, but the 
improvement has not been sufficiently 
marked to beget confidence. There 
has, after all, been no decisive change 
in the situation. For the moment the 
jealousies of foreign Powers seem in 
abeyance, but they may be revived at 
any time. Rivalries between individ- 
uals and cliques are undiminished, and 
official corruption—the placing of per- 
sonal and family interests before 
those of the nation, which has so long 


been the curse of Chinamhas not been 


scotched. 

Which group of forces will domi- 
nate? Will that which makes for 
patriotism and national unity and effi- 
ciency, or that which has brought 
China to her present sad plight? Will 
China effect a united, stable Govern- 
ment, or will she completely disinte- 
grate, a source of misery to her people 
and of danger to the world? Prophecy 
is of course always dangerous, and the 
only safe answer is the frank admis- 
sion that no one knows. One can, 
however, appraise the forces on either 
side and point out certain tendencies 
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which may throw light on the situa- 
tion. 

In the first place, it must be clearly 
recognized that the elements of weak- 
ness are, most of them, of long stand- 
ing and are not easily eliminated. 
Foreign encroachments have for the 
moment abated, thanks. in part to the 
outcome of the Great War and to the 
Washington Conference. There is no 
assurance that that halt is more than 
temporary, however, for the underly- 
ing causes that led to aggression are 
still potent. They can be permanently 
offset only by a strong Government in 
China; by the complete engrossment 
of the attention of all the Powers in 
other enterprises—a quite unlikely 
event; by an entirely new attitude of 
the Powers toward the value of terri- 
torial expansion—also unlikely; or by 
the insistence of one or more strong 
nations upon the preservation of the 
open door and the territorial integrity 
of China. This last is, for the mo- 
ment, one of the chief grounds of hope. 
China needs time and freedom from 
foreign interference. This is so ob- 
viously just and the converse would 
lead to such serious international com- 
plications that there is some chance 
that the much-talked-of open door and 
territorial integrity may, especially if 
the United States insists, be pre- 
served—if not completely, at least 
sufficiently to give China her oppor- 
tunity. 

Personal rivalries and political cor- 
ruption are both so deeply embedded 
in political tradition that there is lit- 
tle likelihood that they will ever be 
eliminated. They may be reduced to a 
point where they will be comparatively 
harmless, but that process will, if it 
occurs, probably be long and difficult. 
Only a great increase in patriotism 
or a moral regeneration can be looked 
to for hope. 

Provincial jealousies and loyalties 
are also of long standing. They were 
held in check under the old régime 
but were never eradicated. In a coun- 
try as vast as China and lacking means 
of rapid and easy communication they 
were almost inevitable. Improved 
methods of communication have not 
come rapidly enough to eliminate 
them. The telegraph, the postal ser- 
vice, the railway, and the steamship 
have done something toward the crea- 
tion of a national consciousness; but 
for them even such unity as exists 
might have disappeared. They have, 
however, not been extensive enough or 
in existence for a sufficient time to be 
of the service that they have been in 
some other lands. Democratic and 
republican principles have encouraged 
this local particularism, and in the 
face of it the realization of any stable 
government must, in all probability, 
be long deferred. 

China, too, labors under the handi- 
cap of having scrapped much of her 
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old national machinery before provid- 


ing an adequate substitute. When she 
dismissed the Manchus, she did it, not 
to replace them by another ruling 
house, but to attempt a democratic 
republic. This was probably in the 
long run wise, and it was almost cer- 
tainly inevitable, although it is now 
an accomplished fact and the discus- 
sion of either point would probably 
prove fruitless. China has, however, 
had but little experience with democ- 
racy, certainly not on a national scale 
or as the Occident understands it, and 
she has had none whatever with a 
republic. The institutions which she 
is attempting to take over and adapt 
are the product of centuries of experi- 
mentation in the Occident, and work 
far from perfectly even there. It is 
extremely unlikely that a fairly effi- 
cient, democratic republic as we un- 
derstand it in America will appear in 
China within our lifetime, or ever 
that of our children and grandchil- 
dren. Progress toward it may, indeed, 
be made, or a usable modification may 
be evolved; but we must disabuse our- 
selves of the hope of any rapid ap- 
‘proximation to the dreams of the 
ardent Chinese students we have 
known and loved in this country. 
Progress is delayed beyond what it 
would normally be, too, by the eco- 
nomic situation. For the great masses 
of the population the margin between 
starvation and a bare sufficiency is so 
narrow and is so often on the wrong 
side that the attention of the vast 
majority is absorbed in the problem 
of making a livelihood to the exclusion 
of any intelligent interest in national 
affairs; for all but a minority there is 
neither leisure nor money for even the 
barest elementary education, or for an 
intelligent share in public affairs. 
Could China have worked gradually 
toward a democratic government 
within the fabric of the monarchy, the 
present prolonged anarchy might have 
been avoided. That of course hap- 
pened in Great Britain, and bids fair 
to happen in Japan. Through circum- 
stances for which she was not entirely 
to blame this has proved impossible 
for China, and the old machinery of 
government is disintegrating without 
time for the construction and success- 
ful operation of a new system on a 
’ democratic basis. 

Potent as are the forces that ob- 
struct progress toward a stable na- 
tional government, there are strong 
factors which favor it. In the first 
place, the world-wide movement toward 
nationalism which is too familiar to 
need comment is being felt in China. 
The Chinese of the eighteen provinces 
and Manchuria are essentially a unit 
racially and culturally. The outlying 
dependencies, such as Tibet and Mon- 
golia, may be separated from the rest 
of the country, but every rise in the 
tide of nationalism will tend toward 
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the welding together of what is, after 
all, China. 

In the next place, improvement in 
transportation and communication 
makes for cohesion, and here again the 
trend of the times favors China. 
Steamboats have long aided travel. 
The postal and the telegraphic sys- 
tems have been rapidly improved and 
expanded, and already their presence 
is felt. As they are given time they 
will be still further extended and will 
increase steadily in their usefulness as 
cohesive agencies. Railway building 
has been retarded, partly by the jeal- 
ousies of foreign investors backed by 
their governments, partly by the Great 
War with the consequent depletion of 
that European capital which hereto- 
fore has been the chief reliance of 
China’s railway builders, and partly 
by the political disorder that has made 
timid both Chinese and foreign inves- 
tors. No one knows how long this de- 
lay will last, but here again the trend 
of the times the world over, while not 
as strongly toward the construction of 
railways as it was fifteen years ago, 
remains in that direction. Foreign 
capital is still available, and with the 
growth of native banks and the begin- 
nings of success in substituting the 
stock company for the partnership and 
the guild the amount of Chinese capi- 
tal that can be mobilized for large- 
scale construction is increasing. In 
the meantime automobile and carriage 
roads are beginning to be laid down. 
Some of this is being done by famine 
relief agencies, and some of it by pro- 
vincial and local initiative. The pro- 
posed highway to connect Chungking 
and Chengtu, for example, will shorten 
by several days the journey between 
the capital of the great western prov- 
ince of Szechuan, an empire in itself, 
and the rest of China. 

Some agencies are being planned on 
a national scale. Educators are think- 
ing in terms of all China, and by their 
emphasis on a national spoken lan- 
guage are removing one of the former 
barriers to unity. They are, too, 
favoring a written style that more 
nearly approximates the vernacular 
than did the classical, and so they are 
making easier the process of popular 
education. Christian churches are 
thinking in national terms, and have 
been doing so for several decades. 
The recent gathering of the Protestant 
forces in Shanghai brought together 
over five hundred Chinese and nearly 
as many foreigners from all over 
China and organized a National Chris- 
tian Council. : 

Protestant bodies, now numbering 
in membership and constituency three- 
quarters of a million, are as a rule, 
because of their form of church gov- 
ernment, training schools in demo- 
cratic, representative government, and 
since in origin they are predominantly 
British and American they are means 
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of intimate contact between the democ- 
racies of the West and China. About 
half the Protestant membership is 
literate, in itself no small contribution 
toward national unity. Then the 
emphasis upon character by the Chris- 
tian forces, and especially upon self- 
sacrifice, service, and honesty, quali- 
ties so greatly needed by Chinese 
officialdom, is an asset toward national 
stability whose value is often under- 
estimated. 

Modern education is permeating the 
country through the school and the 
press, and with it there is a growth in 
nationalism. While the masses are 
illiterate, ideas percolate to them 
through the reading classes, and the 
tides of patriotic feeling are not con- 
fined to the small body of literates. 
The coming of the industrial revolu- 
tion, which, though retarded, is very 
marked in some cities and is almost 
certain to be nation-wide, may well 
bring an improvement in the standard 
of living and more leisure for educa- 
tion. 

Finally, there is that fundamental 
historical unity of the Chinese, which 
cannot lightly be disregarded or 
quickly dissolved. The dialects of the 
spoken language are often mutually 
unintelligible, but they are fundamen- 
tally one, and, since the written lan- 
guage is uniform, the great body of 
literature that is one of China’s rich- 
est heritages from the past is the 
common property of the reading pub- 
lic the country over. The nation is 
composite racially, but the differences 
are not great enough to cause perma- 
nent cleavages. The country has often 
been divided, sometimes for centuries, 
but it has never yet failed to be re- 
united, and with each reunion has 
come a fresh extension of national 
boundaries and an increase in pros- 
perity. The Chinese calmly assume 
that after the discord of to-day there 
will follow sooner or later a new 
union. That tradition and that confi- 
dence are forces which must be reck- 
oned with. 

Present observers are inclined to the 
belief that if unity comes it will be of 
the federal nature that is found in the 
United States and that order will first 
be achieved in local areas. Whether 
union will assume this form, whether 
it will be brought about by the genius 
of a man on horseback, or whether it 
will take shape in some totally unex- 
pected manner, no one can say. No 
one knows either whether the forces 
that make for separation and anarchy 
will prevail over those that are draw- 
ing the nation together. The process, 
whatever its outcome, will evidently 
be prolonged and will be modified by 
factors both in and out of China. 
Upon ‘its outcome, however, will 
largely depend the future of Chinese 
culture and the peace of the entire 
world. 
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ITALY’S RECONQUEST OF TRIPOLI 


Colonel Graziani, military Governor of Tripoli, is shown above reviewing his troops at Tarhuna, over 

which city the Italian flag again flies. Italy acquired Tripoli as a result of her war with Turkey in 

1912, but during the World War the Turks reoccupied the country. The standard suggests a touch 
of ancient Rome 
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AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN CHINA 


Here are a company of American infantry at Tangshan, China, part of a detachment that guard the 
railway lines to the coast. They will, it is announced, be ordered to the district infested by the 
bandits who recently captured Americans 
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WEST POINT CADETS REVIEWED BY VISITORS FROM THE INTERNATIONAL POLICE CONFERENCE 


The splendidly drilled students of the United States Military Academy are seen in the above picture 
marching past the police chiefs from many gf the countries.of the world, assembled as visitors at 
West Point, accompanied in. some cases by their families 





A 30-FOOT STANDARDIZED CRUISER, ECONOMICAL TO RUN, 
AND WITH A FORWARD AND AN AFTER CABIN, FOR PRIVACY 


A 38-FOOT CRUISER THAT CAN “STEP RIGHT ALONG.” 
SHE HAS A COMMODIOUS BRIDGE DECK AMIDSHIPS 


THE SMALL POWER CRUISER 


A CRAFT THAT HAS MADE POSSIBLE THE USE OF 
MANY WATERS—THE BUSY MAN’S BOAT 
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bd ONKEY-WRENCH §_ sailors’ 

was the name applied, half 

in jest and half in earnest, 
to the skippers of power boats by their 
brethren of the sail when the internal- 
combustion engine first brought a new 
type of pleasure craft to the use of 
those who felt the call of the sea urg- 
ing them to get out on blue water. 
There seemed to be a lurking suspi- 
cion that the lure of the machine was 
stronger than the lure of the sea and 
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A 32-FOOTER THAT HAS ALL KINDS OF ROOM ON HER. 
WILL “SLEEP” SIX PERSONS AND MAKE TEN MILES AN HOUR 
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BY HERBERT L. STONE 


that a man who took to power boating 
instead of sail was more of a mechanic 
than a sailor. But down at the bottom 
of any desire to “see the wheels go 
round” was the urge of the sea and 
the love of a boat, with the possibili- 
ties of handling her under varying 
conditions of wind and weather and 
the chance that she offered of explor- 
ing strange waters. 

Now the great thing that this new 
type of power did was to bring pleas- 
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ure boating within the reach of thou- 
sands who can now gratify their love 
of boating because it opened up waters 
that are not suitable for sailing. By 
its reliability also it has made the 
owning of a boat possible by those 
whose time is limited and who are so 
tied down to regular hours ofsbusiness 
or work that they could not trust the 
unreliability of the summer winds to 
get them back after a week-end or 
vacation on the water. The proof of 





THE CABIN OF A 35-KOOTER SET FOR A MEAL. THIS SAME 
CABIN CAN BE MADE UP TO “SLEEP” FOUR PEOPLE 





MARGARET, A 40-FOOTER WITH GOOD DECK ROOM AND 
A COMFORTABLE AND AIRY CABIN 


this, if proof is needed, is the fact that 
to-day power boats for pleasure pur- 
poses far outnumber the sailing craft, 
and their owners are tasting the joys 
of boat handling and are learning sea- 
manship (and. also something of me- 
chanics) from coast to coast and on 


almost every waterway in the entire 


country that boasts over two feet 
of water. 

While at first most of the attention 
in power boats was given to the power 
plant and very little was paid to the 
proper design of the boat—anything 
that would float the engine being 
thought sufficient—naval architects 
soon studied the proposition seriously, 
and began turning out boats with the 
proper elements of design, seaworthi- 
ness, and conservation of power until 
to-day small power boats are being 
built capable of going anywhere that 
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a small boat can go and really suited 
to the uses to which they are put. 
While there are a great many 
waters, such as our inland lakes and 
rivers, where only a small, open boat 
or runabout suitable for a few hours’ 
run or for afternoon trips is possible 
and where boats for this purpose have 
been brought to a high stage of de- 
velopment, probably the real lure is in 
the small cruiser in which one can 
spend his week-ends afloat and during 
the short vacation period which is al- 
lotted to most of us can take an ex- 
tended cruise with a snug cabin in 
which the “crew” can be comfortable 
and dry under all conditions. In such 
a craft one can have the satisfaction, 
known only to the cruiser, of dropping 
anchor in some sheltered harbor after 
the day’s run is over and preparing a 
real meal to be eaten in comfort in the 


A 60-FOOT HOUSE-BOAT WITH ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOUSE 
SPEED ABOUT TEN MILES AN HOUR 


cabin, and then, as the stars come out 
overhead, can turn in for a good 
night’s rest while the little boat tugs 
gently at her cable. It is to the latter 
type that this short article is to be 
confined. In comparison with automo- 
bile touring or camping, the man who 
owns a good cruising boat has his 
brother of the road backed off the map. 

As to the proper size of boat which 
one must have to combine all the es- 
sentials of a successful cruiser, I can 
merely say that the size only depends 
on the length of the owner’s pocket- 
book and the number of persons he 
desires to take with him. One wants 
to remember always that the size of a 
boat does not mean safety, and may 
not mean even added comfort, as a 
properly designed small boat is able 
to go anywhere that the average man 
wants to take her, while if she is prop- 





AFLOAT, WITH ALL THE FAMILY ABOARD FOR THE WEEK-END 
ON A BOAT ONLY FORTY FEET LONG OVER ALL 


A STOCK CRUISER, 33 FEET LONG, AND A FINE PRODUCT OF 
STANDARDIZATION IN BOAT MANUFACTURE 
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erly thought out excellent accommoda- 
tions can be had in very small space. 
Power boats in which two can cruise 
successfully can be had from 20 feet 
in length up, but a length of 25 feet is 
about as small as any one can reason- 
ably expect to get decent cabin ac- 
commodations in and sufficient deck or 
cockpit room to give the minimum of 
comfort, for one does not want to 
overlook the fact that in summer 
cruising most of the time is spent out- 
side the cabin and that the latter is 
used only for sleeping purposes and 
for cooking. 

With the building of standardized 
boats of stock design, good little cruis- 
ers of about 25 feet in length and with 
a speed of from eight to nine miles an 
hour can be purchased for from $1,200 
to $2,000, depending on where they are 
built and on the make of engine in- 
stalled. It is always a saving in 
money tc buy a boat of standardized 
design made by a builder who special- 
izes in a certain type, just as in sail- 
boats it is cheaper to buy in a one- 
design class where a number of boats 
are built from similar plans and over 
the same molds. 

A boat of 25 feet in length can have 
two good-sized sleeping transoms or 
berths, a small galley, an ice-box, a 
toilet and folding basin, and a cockpit 
some ten feet in length with room for 
a wide after seat and several deck 
chairs. The cost of operation and up- 
keep of such a boat is small, as no 
paid hand need be carried on boats 
under 40 feet in length, and the owner 
is his own skipper and engineer. This 
is always an advantage, as it does 
away with the trouble that often 
comes with a paid hand, who must be 
always considered. The fuel consump- 
tion in a boat of this size is almost a 
negligible factor, running from four 
to six cents per mile. The winter 
storage and launching charges do not 
run over $100 where the boat is hauled 
out at some boat yard, and the paint- 
ing, overhauling of the engine, and 
outfitting each year should not amount 
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to more than another $100, especially 
if the owner does any of the work 
himself. 

On 30 feet in length the cabin 
accommodations can be greatly in- 
creased, giving more elbow-room, full 
headroom, and sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four in two lower and two 
upper berths. Practically all of the 
boats built nowadays are of the 
raised-deck type, which adds to the 
room below and to the general airiness 
of the cabin. A 30-footer will prob- 
ably cost from $2,000 to $2,500 or 
$3,000, the variation depending on the 
finish and the power. 

Getting up to 35 feet much more in 
the way ~of accommodations can be 
had, with the privacy and comfort of 
a small stateroom. It is always an 
advantage to have a stateroom if there 
are women in the party, and, while on 
a small boat there may not be much 
“state” in them, it is mighty handy 
to keep the sleeping quarters of a 
small boat out of the main cabin as 
much as possible. A 35-footer will 
cost anywhere from $3,000 to $5,000. 
It is almost impossible to give exact 
figures on first cost of these boats, as 
builders’ prices vary greatly for the 
same size of boat, and the require- 
ments of different owners vary just 
as much. 

On 40-foot length one can get a real 
boat with all the comforts of a sum- 
mer cottage or bungalow, and in this 
one can take a month’s cruise without 
the friction which is usually present 
when several people are living for any 
length of time in very close quarters. 
A boat of this size will sleep from four 
to six very comfortably, with ample 
galley room and equipment for getting 
real meals on a long cruise. The up- 
keep of such a boat, while more than 
for the 25-footer, does not increase 
very greatly with the size until one be- 
gins to carry a paid crew. With a 25 
horse-power to 30 horse-power engine 
the fuel consumption would be from 
three to three and a half gallons per 
hour, or from seven to eight cents per 





A TYPICAL 25-FOOTER WITH A 10 H. P. MOTOR. 
THAT ARE USED WHEREVER THERE IS ENOUGH WATER TO FLOAT A BOAT—AND 
THERE IS ROOM FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY IN THEM 


IT IS SUCH LITTLE CRAFT AS THIS 


mile, while the storage and outfitting 
expenses might run up to $300 or $400 
per year, depending somewhat on the 
amount of work found necessary on 
the engine and the electric-lighting 
plant. 

~ To meet the desire for more room 
and comfort than the small power 
cruiser furnishes, a new type of power 
boat has been evolved in the last ten 
years, known as a power house-boat— 
a craft that has the flexibility and 
cruising radius of the power boat, but 
with greater comfort below and with 
more deck space. Power house-boats 


can be had in stock. models from 45. 


feet in length upwards, although in 
the smaller sizes it is difficult to get as 
well-proportioned a craft as it is in 
boats from 50 to 60 feet in length. 

Power house-boats usually have bet- 
ter ventilation below by using square 
windows instead of the usual port- 
holes, and it is possible on a 50-footer 
to have a large living-room, a fine gal- 
ley, and two staterooms with real beds 
in them instead of berths, while most 
of them use the top of the cabin for 
a full-length deck, with a little deck- 
house in which meals can be served or 
which furnishes shelter in rainy or 
bad weather. With awnings stretched 
fore and aft one can be as comfortable 
in a boat of this kind for a whole sum- 
mer afloat as he could be in a summer 
cottage ashore, while he has the added 
advantage of being able to pull up his 
hook and go on to some other harbor 
when the spirit moves him and he has 
exhausted the charm of his late an- 
chorage. 

In any power boat it is necessary, 
in order to get the most satisfaction 
out of the boat, to have the proper 
type of engine. So often one sees a 
tremendous waste of power because 
owners will insist on trying to drive 
the hull faster than it is designed to 
be driven, and frequently one sees 
high-speed engines used in cruising 
boats where moderate or slow speeds 


-would give better results and less 


trouble. The man who wants to go 
cruising, likes comfort with a capital 
C, and desires freedom from worry 
should not try to get too much speed 
out of his boat. Speeds up to twelve 
miles per hour can be obtained with 
medium speed, medium duty motors 
that will be both economical and relia- 
ble, and it is better to cut down on the 
speed somewhat for the sake of relia- 
bility. In a boat under 30 feet long, if 
one goes through the water nine or 
ten miles an hour it is plenty fast 
enough, and even at this rate a glance 
over the side at the water slipping by 
will make him believe he is doing four- 
teen or fifteen miles. Speeds not over 
ten miles in a little boat are fast 
enough except for those bitten by the 
speed bug. Bear this in mind when 
purchasing your first cruiser. 
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HE possibility of being able to 
ride in a comfortable motor car 
to the very top of an active gla- 

cier located on the backbone of con- 
tinental United States is almost as- 
sured. The fact that a person can 
leave a city of a quarter million people 
and between dawn and bedtime pay a 
round-trip visit to a glacier, slide 
down its face, look into its crevasses 
and shiver in the breeze scooting over 
the ice-field, is not generally known. 

These glaciers are real ice rivers. 
They move forward each year, have a 
terminal moraine, lateral moraine, one 
has a terminal lake, and they all have 
a Bergschrund, crevasses, and other 
attributes which brand them as true 
glaciers. They are remnants of 
greater glaciers that in the last ice 
age hung on the crest of the continent 
and gouged out the scenic canyons of 
the Rockies. They can never lay claim 
to being the biggest, the most awe- 
inspiring, or the most active glaciers 
in our country, but they are unques- 
tionably the most accessible active 
glaciers that we possess. 


ARAPAHO GLACIER, 


MOST ACCESSIBLE GLACIERS 


BY.ARTHUR H. CARHART 


The most easily reached is the Ara- 
paho Glacier, the largest glacier in 
Colorado’s Rockies, lying between the 
two pinnacles of Arapaho Peak within 
the Colorado National Forest. It is 
this one that some day in the near 
future probably will be reached by an 
auto highway. Funds for such a road 
are allotted to the project. It will 
pass within a few rods of the head of 
the ice-sheet, and the traveler may 
step out of the machine and in a stride 
or two stand on age-old ice which is a 
part of the main body. 

At the present time this glacier can 
be reached from Denver, Colorado, in 
one long day’s journey. Leaving Den- 
ver at dawn, an hour’s ride by inter- 
urban takes the traveler to Boulder. 
Here an auto transportation system 
operates to take the passenger to 
within three miles of the glacier. 
From there on the journey must be by 
horse or on foot. As it is possible to 
reach the end of the auto road by 
eleven in the morning, it gives one 
five hours to reach the glacier, look it 
over, and return to the car in time to 
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reach Boulder for dinner in the eve- 
ning and Denver for lodging. 

The other three, all slightly smaller, 
are the Isabelle and Saint Vrain Gla- 
ciers, both within the Colorado Na- 
tional Forest, on the eastern slope of 
the Continental Divide, and the Fair 
Glacier, within the Arapaho National 
Forest, opposite the Isabelle Glacier 
and on the west slope. 

The Arapaho Glacier is complete. 
It has the typical ice crevasses, the 
scoring by water running over the 
face of the ice, both moraines are pres- 
ent, annular rings are distinct, and 
some rather fearsome ice caverns 
yawn in the crevasses. 

During the summer of 1921 with 
two companions I visited the Arapaho 
and the other three ice rivers of the 
group. The sweep of the Arapaho ice- 
sheet from where we first beheld it is 
rather numbing. It is impossible to 
grasp its magnitude. Only when peo- 
ple are seen crossing it can one realize 
its immensity. People crawling over 
the face of it appear as small as in- 
sects from the upper overlook point. 
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OGALALLEA PEAK FROM ST. VRAIN GLACIER 


Descending from this point by a very 
abrupt trail, one can quickly reach the 
lower reaches of the glacier. 

The little blue lake at the snout has 
an ice shore on one side and rocks on 
the other side. Beyond it towards the 
mountain one can look into the ice 
cracks. During our visit two of us 
went out into the field of crevasses 
and pitched stones down in an effort to 
determine their depth. The slippery 
surface combined with the fact that 
there were only about three feet of 
slanting ice between crevasses and 
that they were gaping open six or 
eight feet wide and to a depth that we 
did not determine, caused us to turn 
back. The steely blue of the ice was 
not inviting, and we had no rope to 
protect us from cascading into one of 
these fissures. Nor would we have 
been able to get one of our party out 
of a crevasse if he had slipped. 
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An old glacier which was not less 
than nine miles in length long ago 
occupied the valley below. This is 
readily evident when one looks from 
the walls of the canyon above. Sev- 
eral typical glacial lakes mirror moun- 
tain, cloud, and timber. Closer exami- 
nation shows the rocks planed off and 
considerable scoring on their surfaces. 
Near the present glacier the tumbled 
mass of rocks which forms the termi- 
nal moraine makes traveling generally 
difficult and sometimes extremely dan- 
gerous. 

Arapaho Peak, which cradles this 
ice-sheet, is worthy of special mention. 
It is a ragged, upthrusting mountain 
with two major pinnacles topping all. 
One of these points is at the southern 
end of the glacial sheet, while the 
other is at a point near the northern 
limits of the ice-field. The latter is 
the higher of the two, and, while it is 
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not as high as many of the peaks in the 
State of high mountains, it is consid- 
ered by experienced climbers to be one 
of the more difficult climbs. In order 
to reach the north peak it is necessary 
to follow a narrow ridge between it 
and the south peak. The “country” 
drops away abruptly from either side, 
and it takes a cool head and good nerve 
to make the trip. 

The Isabelle glacier is the smallest 
of the three glaciers in the Colorado © 
Forest. It clings to the sides of 
Navajo Peak, a pinnacle which is as 
rugged as the crest of Arapaho. The 
ice-sheet is not so large by a third as 
the Arapaho Glacier and the terminal 
lake is lacking. Otherwise the Isa- 
belle is complete—the only remaining 
ice mass of an old glacier which 
gouged out four beautiful lakes below 
and planed and scored the rocks of the 
canyon floor. 

This glacier, with the Fair Glacier 
just over the rock wall, which here is 
the high point of the Continental 
Divide, is reached from Ward, Colo- 
rado, by foot or on horseback. The 
best method is to take a camping outfit 
and staye overnight below Isabelle 
Lake, which is about a mile below the 
glacier. An added inducement for 
most people to tarry here is the possi- 
bility of catching some fighting trout 
from the lake, which is filled with 
waters from the ice-field above. 

A trip over the top of the continent 
is necessary to reach a point where | 
the Fair Glacier may be viewed. 
Clinging to the jagged west side of 
Navajo Peak, this glacier, the smallest 
of the group of four, is the very em- 
bodiment of a natural force dying in 
the midst of its accomplishments. 

Long ago the Fair Glacier was a 
great ice river. It ground and gouged 
as it twisted down the sides of the 
mountains. To-day its old basin is 
called Hell Hole because of the rough, 
craggy walls that tower on every hand. 
Deep in this untamed chasm lies Cra- 
ter Lake, a jewel in a rough setting. 
It is so deep that it is almost black, 
and around it are miniature parks, 
little clumps of spruce and great 
boulders dropped there when the ice 
receded. Although a mountain lake of 
moderate size, it is dwarfed by the 
sweep of the Hell Hole. 

Another lake sparkles amid the 
rocks below the glacier. It is not blue 
black, but of a chalky tint due to the 
rock flour that is carried into it from 
the glacier above. Between it and the 
glacier is a tumbled moraine of loose 
boulders, showing that the ice at one 
time reached the lake below, but has 
since receded, leaving the rocky zone 
between it and the lake it formed. 

The Saint Vrain Glacier may be 
reached from the little post-office set- 
tlement of Peaceful Valley or from 
near-by resorts. A trip of eight or 
nine miles by horse or on foot is neces- 
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sary before starting the last hard 
climb to the glacier.. But it is worth 
it, for there are twin glaciers here, 
thought by many to be the most 
beautiful of the group. 

From end to end of the Saint Vrain 
Glacier is a longer distance than 
across the Arapaho, but the Saint 
Vrain does not have a terminal lake, 
is nearly cut in two parts by a ridge, 
and is the most inaccessible. It is not 
as well known locally as some of the 
others and has not been so much writ- 
ten about and talked of. Because of 
the many beauties en route through 

the canyon of the Saint Vrain, the 
- wilderness spirit that hovers around 
it, and its intrinsic beauty, the Saint 
Vrain has a charm equal to any of the 
‘others. 

Any of these glaciers may be 
reached by a two-day trip from Den- 
ver, Boulder, Longmont, or near-by 
smaller cities. The best time to visit 
them is after the first of September, 
for then one gets the best opportunity 
for seeing the crevasses and ice 
caverns. But from the middle of June 
on it is possible for one to make a 
start from one of the portal cities, see 
the glaciers, and get back in forty- 
eight hours. But all must recognize 
two facts limiting this statement. The 
first is that one must have the neces- 
sary physical ability and determina- 
tion to reach the glaciers. The second 
is much more liable to happen, and 
this is that one visiting this area 
is very likely to find that the charm 
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Photograph by Tanger, Boulder, Colorado 
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A CREVASSE ON ARAPAHO 


there is so great, the fascination of 
the Forest so potent, that forty-eight 
hours will not seem enough time to 
spend there. A full week or a month, 
or even more, may be enjoyed in cov- 


ering the glacier region of the Colo- 
rado and Arapaho National Forests, 
where are America’s most accessible 
glaciers, hung amid the craggy tops 
of the continent’s backbone. 


MAKE ROOM FOR THE TURKEY 


turesome men sallied forth; the 
comparative degree of the piping- 
ness of these times may be judged by 
the fact that I, hazard-bound, merely 
lizzied forth. But in the course of 
one dark hour the stanch little car 
had brought me fifteen miles and into 
the wildest of lone valleys. It was the 
mystic hour before dawn; and as I 
stepped out of the car, brought to a 
halt in the lee of a deserted barn, I 
was aware of myriads of splendid 
stars, of the long expanse of the nar- 
row valley sparkling with frost, of 
the ancient calmness of the sleeping 
hills. 
toward the haunted west. I stood in 
enchanted retirement, intimately se- 
questered by the solitary night. 
Before I had slouched out of my 
overcoat, stripped thus for mountain- 
climbing, I heard from a lost glen a 
wild greeting—or warning. Utterly 
savage, gloriously primeval, as ele- 
mental as the candid mountains, came 


[ the really brave old days ven- 


A wild moon was homing 


BY ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


the rasping bark, hacked forth negli- 
gently. 

“Red fox,” I said; and it thrilled 
me to think that one would be so com- 
paratively near to civilization—for 
what was it that I heard roaring 
away across the mountains? Was it 
not a B. and O. freight, agonizing up 
a grade, blowing like a behemoth? 

Weirdly, from the inviolate dusk of 
certain hemlocks ominously draping 
the creek-bank, a great horned owl 
intoned to the fox an answer which 
was suitably mysterious. Far through 
the valley sounded his soft and mel- 
ancholy note; and if there’s a sound 
in this world more eerie than the 
voice of this great night-harrier, I 
have never heard it. Now silence 
fell; intense, starry, lustrous. I 
seemed to be in virginal Eden—a 
place all sparkling, glimmering, and 
tenderly breathed over by the hale 
odors of dewy pines, damp hickory 
leaves, and ripened fox grapes. Im- 
mense yet intimate, all the world 


was chill and sweet, wistful and maid- 
enly. 

Leaving my faithful car beside the 
dark road, I slithered down a bank on 
which lay a litter of woods-earth and 
loose stones. Amiably I avalanched 
about thirty yards to the level of the 
creek. This I waded, crossed an an- 
cient meadow, deep in natural hay, 
now glossy with rime, and entered the 
woods on the lowest slope of the 
mountains. 

High above me, fringing the tall 
ridges rosily, the lights of dawn were 
showing. All the forest was mysti- 
cally passing from the beauty of star- 
light to the beauty of dawn. On all 
sides I seemed to see faint welcomes 
and sad-gleaming farewells. Up an 
old mountain road I passed, traversed 
what had been a mountaineer’s or- 
chard, dipped into the hushed fra- 
grance of a pine thicket, and emerged 
at the mouth of a wild sweet glen 
down which came stealing, with shy 
music made among the rocks under 
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the drifted leaves, a tiny rill. From 
this point forward I walked carefully; 
for I knew that this was wild-turkey 
country. Only three hours from 
Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, 
or Pittsburgh I was, yet in the very 
heart of a region where the great 
American bird has superbly re-estab- 
lished himself, to the infinite delight 
of every lover of wild life and to the 
pride and joy of the Pennsylvania 
sportsmen. The splendid native has 
returned: and his re-entry into his 
ancient domain is one of the most en- 
chanting stories of conservation, bor- 
dering on the romantic, and almost on 
the miraculous. 

Four hundred yards frem the pine 
thicket I paused in a thicket of 
second-growth sprouts to reconnoiter. 
Not far off I heard a piece of bark 
fall. I knew that a squirrel must 
have dislodged it, or else that a turkey 
had become restless on his roost and 
had kicked it loose. In the woods 
every sound is likely to mean some- 
thing. Looking up through the trees, 
I saw the flaring dawn, a faint and 
fading star, and, assuredly, certain 
great black shapes in the tall oaks 
and chestnuts. They were turkeys, 
still on the roost. Counting them, I 
numbered fourteen; but I knew that 
there must be others a little farther 
up the glen that I could not see. In 
the faint fog rising from the stream, 
the birds looked huge. One became 
querulous and gave a soft call. This 
was the old mother. Now they began 


to ruffle their feathers and to crane 
their necks. They would soon be fly- 
ing down. I stole a few yards closer, 
and from ambush behind a mighty 
poplar I watched an old gobbler go 
through a lazy awakening. He 
shifted his weight, seemed to shuffle 
his No. 10 shoes, thrust forth his head 
prodigiously, wobbled his tail to 
shake off the dew, and then settled 
back in heavy contentment. 

But the younger birds were more 
restless. One sailed down, and I was 
surprised at the little noise it made. 
Others joined it. Soon the whole 
flock was on the ground. They were 
so close to me that I could see every 
movement. They were of course for- 
aging; but they were not yet scratch- 
ing in earnest. In the leaves on the 
slopes of the glen the turkeys made 
as much noise as a troop of cavalry. 
A single bird seemed to make as much 
disturbance as a man walking care- 
lessly. But there was a certain con- 
stant vigilance. There were alert 
pauses, crafty listenings, liftings of 
snaky blue heads in acute wariness. 
Once I saw an old gobbler pause while 
he had a great footful of leaves drawn 
back only half as far as he intended to 
pull it. He thought he detected a 
sound that he did not like, or else he 
was aware of the noise he was mak- 
ing. This scene was to me as arrest- 
ing almost as would be one in Sher- 
wood, with Maid Marian and the 
others stealing through the glimmer- 
ing forest. 


Taking the back track, I climbed 
the ridge to the north of where the 
turkeys were feeding, intending to 
keep above them so as to study them 
better. I had gained the crest of the 
ridge when a weird sound literally 
burst over me. Comparable to the 
howling of a shell, it had something 
like wild, mad musie in it. Looking 
up, I saw two gobblers coming. They 
had roosted high up on the mountain, 
a mile above me, and were now sail- 
ing down to feed. 

This sailing of wild turkeys down 
the long slope of a mountain is one of 
the sights of nature which affects me 
deeply. Launching forth on their 
great wings, these proud and stately 
birds volplane roaring down over the 
tree-tops at cyclone speed. A teal 
duck flying on a straight stretch of 
river has been accurately timed as 
making a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour. Turkeys, during this superb 
aerial coasting maneuver, assuredly 
make not less than a mile and a ‘half 
a minute. These two that I saw 
joined the flock feeding below me. 

And on what were they feeding? 
As the time was November, they 
got little animal food save a few in- 
discreet beetles and grubs which had 
either not hibernated at all or had 
done so in slovenly fashion. These 
turkeys were reveling in fox grapes, 
with which these particular mountain 
slopes were riotously draped. Ridge 
after ridge, mile after mile, mountain 
after mountain, extended this wild 
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vineyard. Never anywhere have I 
seen so many wild grapes. On these 
the turkeys were feeding; and on 


chestnuts, acorns, berries of green- 
brier, teaberries, sumac, hips of wild 
rose, mast from the mountain pines. 
Indeed, this mast is a favorite food. 
The ruffed grouse and the turkey 
thrive on the same kind of food; but 
the turkey will, whenever occasion 
offers, stray into cultivated’ fields 
after gleanings of grain. When hard 
winter settles over the hills, the tur- 
key will eat some buds, which then 
constitute the chief fare of the 
grouse. But throughout the winter 
the turkeys depend largely on what 
they can scratch up from beneath 
the dead leaves. In Pennsylvania, 
however, the foresters regularly feed 
the turkeys, as do also many sports- 
men. 

After watching this first flock for 
some hours, I went northward along 
the rolling ridges, through this wild 
vineyard. I started a covey of six 
ruffed grouse—an unusual experi- 
ence anywhere to-day outside of a 
preserve. Other turkeys I saw; sev- 
eral single birds, once a flock of five, 
again a flock of seven. From behind 
a stump on the sunny side of a ravine 
I started the red fox. I haven’t de- 
cided which of us was the more sur- 
prised at seeing the other. Two miles 
from where the first turkeys were 
seen I ran into a flock even larger. 
The woods were literally full.of these 
magnificent game birds. And for 
fifteen miles on either side of the nar- 
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row valley this same kind of country 
extended. Into this region the great 
native has returned—perhaps not in 
all his original glory, but with suffi- 
cient splendor. 

How has this result been obtained? 
Well, the sentiment in the region is 
favorable to the project. Game laws 
amount to nothing when sportsmen 
make up their minds to be lawless. 
But here sportsmen have a good asso- 
ciation; no man hunts out of season 
(at least there is the strongest senti- 
ment against it), the bag limit of one 
turkey a season is kept, and any in- 
fraction of the law is dealt with sum- 
marily and rigorously. The wild 
turkeys have come back, therefore, 
because the local sportsmen almost 
unanimously insist that they be dealt 
with fairly. 

Again, a competent Game Depart- 
ment has taken care of the restocking. 
It has been found that for propagat- 
ing purposes ordinary bronze turkey 
hens mate quite readily with wild 
gobblers; and the turkeys so reared 
are as wild as the most exacting 
sportsman could wish. Mountaineers 
have told me that they have stopped 
trving to raise tame turkeys because 
just as soon as the mating time comes 
and the wild birds begin to call, the 
tame ones will literally take to the 
woods and will be seen no more. I 
remember that on our plantation in 
South Carolina the finest turkeys we 
ever had were raised from tame hens 
and a wild gobbler. In Pennsylvania 
this restocking of the mountains with 
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turkeys has been systematic, and it 
has proved most effective. There is 
no reason why there should not be 
wild turkeys in every State in the 
Union, unless the proper sentiment 
cannot be created. It seems to me 
that in this case, as in a great many 
others, sentiment is our only salva- : 
tion against a materialism that would 
ruin us. A materialist sees in a wild 
turkey only so many pounds of meat. 
This great native can return only to 
those regions where the materialists 
are in the minority. 

In Pennsylvania there is a strict 
law against calling turkeys. I think 
the law should insist that every one 
who hunts turkeys should: call them. 
Every one does, at any rate. During 
the season the woods are noisy with 
squawky boxes and squeaky bones. 
And these are great warnings to tur- 
keys. The genuine calling of a turkey 
is really a high art, and not one hun- 
ter in a hundred can perform the feat. 
Besides, turkeys come to a call only 
after they have been scattered; at 
least, that rule is generally true. But 
at present the calling of turkeys cer- 
tainly does the birds no harm, 
whereas it affords many an amateur 
woodsman a stern and thrilling satis- 
faction. He can tell the family when 
he returns. home empty-handed that 
he never heard his old call working 
better, but that somehow the birds 
wouldn’t come. And the wise birds, 
while he is explaining this, will be 
safely roostea far back in the lonely 
mountains. 
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VER he loved the wood and field, 

The water rushing through the weir, 
And so he dropped his knightly shield 
And flung away his spear. 


He turned from battle and from quest, 
From heavenly Grail and earthly feast, 
Became the woodland’s welcome guest, 
The friend of every beast. 


And often would he sit and fish 
With bait but not a single hook; 
No trout lay ever on his dish,— 
They fattened in the brook. 


THE VACATION 


ASKED the chief engineer of a 
| city department the other day for 

some photographs illustrating his 
work; he said, “I saw a remarkable 
sight not long ago on my rounds, at 
a city pier, and only wished I had had 
a camera along—it would have given 
me just the picture you want.” That 
might be a good text for a photo- 
graphic sermon, but I will use it only 
to emphasize one point—that a pocket 
camera is a good thing to have and to 
use, whether we are on a vacation or 
at home. 

It is doubly convenient if we are on 
a vacation, for the novelty of new sur- 
roundings inspires us to make photo- 
graphic souvenirs of them. Pictures 
are everywhere, but we somehow feel 
that there are more of them across the 
way than on our side of the street. So 
when we get out of our beaten path we 
are apt to feel the picture-making 
urge more strongly than at any other 
time. 

We may take a camera with us for 
two different objects—to make a rec- 
ord of our travels, so that we may say, 
“T was at Saratoga Springs when I 
took that—see, there’s one of the 
Springs;” and the pleasure these rec- 
ords will give us and our friends is not 
to be despised. Or we may be a trifle 
more ambitious and try to find the 
really pictorial aspects of the notable 
things we see. The equipment for 
these different objects need not be 
very different, but the second aim re- 
quires much more study and work. 
Most amateurs are content to make a 
collection of snap-shots that will suffi- 
ciently record their summer’s vaca- 
tion. What kind of an outfit do they 
need? As a rule, they do not expect 
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ST. SYLVIUS 
BY ROBERT HILLYER 


And still he never fails to wince 


And often would he chase the deer, 
But seeing none upon the hill 

Find twenty browsing without fear 
Beside his own doorsill. 


He even loved the wicked snake, 
Explaining lamely that the devil 
Should be well nourished for the sake 
Of Him who conquers evil. 


Happy he lived with bird and beast, 
Well known and well beloved of both. 
Two fears alone perturbed his breast: 
Death and the sin of sloth. € 


At thought of death or mortal taint,— 


Not knowing that he died long since 


Or that he is a saint. 


BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


to make enlargements of these photo- 
graphs, but will perhaps paste them in 
a book for permanent preservation. 
The vest-pocket sizes of cameras will 
not make much of a showing for this 
purpose, and a camera that will make 
a negative about the size of a post- 
card is most useful. If you get one 
of this size, you can have your films 
printed on velox or bromide post-cards 
and mail them to your friends, as well 
as keep duplicates for souvenirs of 
your vacation. You can buy a simple 
camera of this sort for about $15, or 
you can pay $150 or more for a reflex 
camera making photographs of the 
same size. The advantage of the re- 
flex camera is mainly this: You have 
with it a finder that will show you an 
image the full size of your complete 
photograph. With this kind of camera 
you can also photograph flying birds, 
running horses, airplanes in motion, 
etc., if you like to take pictures of 
objects that are moving rapidly. 

The cameras that take photographs 
of post-card size are somewhat bulky, 
but if you do not care to make en- 
largements from your films they give 
you a good, seeable print. If you are 
willing to go to the trouble and ex- 
pense of enlarging your photographs, 
however, you can spare yourself the 
burden of carrying a large camera by 
buying a small, good one. Even the 
vest-pocket camera can be used with 
signal success in this way. For $8 
you can get one of these that you can 
carry in your coat pocket at least, and 
that has the important advantage of 
having a fixed focus, so that you do 
not have to study a scale of distances 
while your subject is perhaps moving 
off. I like to carry one of these in my 


CAMERA 


pocket, summer or winter. You can 
buy them with fast lenses and slow 
shutters, if you like, for more money. 

Now, about the art side of the sub- 
ject. What is the best camera to take 
with you if you want to bring home 
some “pictorial” photographs? 

Here you can do two things. You 
can buy a 4 x 5 “‘view” camera with a- 
long bellows, a ground glass through 


‘which you can study your subject, a 


“soft focus” lens, color filters to bring 
out the clouds in the sky, and dry 
plates for your negatives. Then you 
will be equipped for serious work, 
which you can enlarge, if you wish, to 
almost any size. This will, however, 
to produce good results, mean devoting 
yourself to photography rather than to 
the enjoyment of your vacation. If 
vou think this worth while, take along 
also a good book on composition, like 
Henry R. Poore’s ‘Pictorial Composi- 
tion” or “Pictorial Composition in 
Photography,” by Arthur Hammond, 
or a pocket manual like “Exhibition 
Prints” in the Photo-Miniature series. 
And remember, with this outfit you 
are to study figures and landscapes 
not with the idea of literal depiction 
of them, but as an artist would inter- 
pret his subject, moving from point to 
point to get the best aspect of it, see- 
ing it under various lightings, com- 
posing your picture as he would com- 
pose it so far as the limitations of 
your lens will permit you, and plan- 
ning first to make a picture that 
“composes well,” and later to get a 
photograph of fine “print quality’— 
two things that are necessary in a 
really good “pictorial photograph.” 
Or, if all this sounds too much like 
giving up your vacation for another 
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“READY FOR THE JOURNEY”—AT THE GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 


This picture, which has been exhibited at several Photographic Salons, was made by enlargement 
from a film 15g x2% in size (see article on ‘‘The Vacation Camer 
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job, you can compromise by taking 
along the manual on composition and a 
cheap fixed-focus box or a vest-pocket 
camera for your experimenting. Then 
you can emphasize the study of pic- 
tures rather than of your outfit. (And 
the cheap box is not be despised for 
real work either, if you learn its capa- 
bilities thoroughly. A handsome ten- 
dollar book on my desk was illustrated 
throughout with enlargements from 
an old-fashioned 314 « 31% camera of 
this sort.) Simplicity counts for a 
whole lot in this matter. And not 
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alone simplicity in your outfit, but in 
the subjects you choose for your pic- 
tures. The beautiful views that you 
see from a mountain-top can seldom 
be captured by your camera. A fine 
tree, or a portion of a lake, or a 
shadowy pool, or a farmer at work, or 
an old-fashioned doorway, or a child 
picking flowers—any of these simple 
subjects will be more likely to contain 
the elements of a picture than the 
wide views that often entrance us. 
Study light and shade and get deep 
shadows in your pictures if you want 


to emphasize your high lights. Get up 
early in the morning and see how the 
soft light transforms hard outlines. 
If you get softness and beauty in your 
negative, even the professional en- 
largement, made in haste and on a 
commercial basis, will in a measure 
preserve them. But after a while you 
will get the “bug” and want to make 
your own negatives and your own en- 
largements, and then you will be on 
the way to find the real joy and educa- 
tion that your vacation camera can 
bring you. 


HOW TO ESCAPE THE MOVIES 


IM DE LONG’S boys can’t go to 

the movies. Living 35 miles from 

a post office and 240 miles from 

a railway, they miss some of the cur- 
rent educational opportunities. 

Jim De Long is ranger on the Kai- 
bab National Forest, in northern 
Arizona, and has seven useful chil- 
dren. The oldest is sixteen and is use- 
ful in tending the baby. The baby is 
a year old and is useful in supplying 
amusement, occupation, and education 
to the older ones. 

In the Kaibab Forest all about Jacob 
Lake Ranger Station are wild deer— 
herds of them, thousands of them. 
Any day those De Long children can 
sit on the steps and see the deer in 
the front yard. They can almost play 
with them. On their ponies they can 
ride among them. They watch the 
bucks grow horns and lose them again. 
They see the does, with one or two 
pretty spotted fawns apiece, feeding 
in the open parks or hiding in the 
chaparral. 

Now if some gay film producer 
could get pictures of those Kaibab 
deer in their daily round of life and 
play, he would have a story good for 
three reels and a repeat. It would 
beat the news reel of Jack Dempsey 
eating ham and eggs for breakfast at 
his training quarters. It would be as 
entertaining as seeing a_ slap-stick 
comedian drink gasoline from the 
garage pump. It would be as educa- 
tional as a picture showing the manu- 
facture of pure Havana cigars in New 
Haven. The deer would also be as 
pretty and as graceful and as intelli- 
gent as a film of bathing beauties at a 
California beach. All of this; and yet 
the aforementioned De Long children 
see this picture every day for nothing. 

If they tire of deer, there are the 
white-tailed squirrels. Now the white- 
tailed squirrels are just as interesting 
as the deer, and much more rare. 
There are only a few of them when the 
whole census is taken, and they in- 
habit nowhere except this Kaibab 
Forest, preferably in the neighbor- 
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hood of Jacob Lake Ranger Station, 
on the same ground as those seven 
useful young De Longs. 

Think of a large gray squirrel, extra 
large and dark gray; think of him 
wearing a great bushy pure-white 
plume of a tail, and that’s the rare 
Kaibab squirrel. He is so rare that 
the ordinary visitor, speeding along 
the Forest road in his automobile, sees 
five hundred deer to each white-tail; 
quite frequently sees the five hundred 
deer and misses the squirrels alto- 
gether. 

So, while this deer could be filmed— 
any good operator could go down there 
and get five hundred feet of deer film 
any sunny day—the squirrels couldn’t 
be touched with the camera. Neither 
can they be trapped or shot, for this 
is one of Uncle Sam’s game preserves, 
and Jim De Long himself is there to 
watch. But the seven De Long kid- 
dies have only to sit on the overturned 
wash-boiler at the back door and 
watch those rare and beautiful rodents 
romping through the tops of the yel- 
low pines and skittering across the 
ranch yard. Once more the De Long 
children have stolen a march on the 
movies. 

Or, if squirrels are too trifling and 
unspectacular as a substitute for the 
movies, there are cougars. For here 
is the very spot where Teddy Roose- 
velt came cougar hunting with Jim 
Owens; and Jim Owens and the cou- 
gars still live the nearest neighbors to 
Jim De Long and his seven well- 
educated children. Uncle Jim is get- 
ting old, but his offer still stands to 
go out and catch a cougar any day for 
any dude who wants a guide and has 
got the price. And if Uncle Jimmy 
can do it, so can the De Long boys. 
Leave it to them. 

If we left it to them, they would 
probably lasso the beast. For of 
course they ride and throw the rope 
as naturally as a flapper fox-trots. 
Every one of these:children has ridden 
horseback before he learned to walk. 
Their facility in these matters is 


astounding. Here is an incident to 
illustrate. 

Besides deer, white-tailed squirrels, 
cougars, and buffalo, there are ranging 
on the Kaibab hundreds of wild 
horses. These are not strayed cow 
ponies, but genuinely wild mustangs— 
“brushies”—the kind you read about 
in those Thompson Seton stories. 
Well, this spring the De Long boys 
found that a band of “brushies” were 
taking their daily drink at a pool at 
the foot of a steep spur of Buckskin 
Mountain. So Billy and Joe, aged 
fifteen and twelve, took their ponies 
and their ropes and their  well- 
developed wits and staged a little 
scenario of their own. One of them 
hid in the chaparral below the drink- 
ing pool, and when the band of wild 
horses came for water he raised a 
great hue and cry, frightening them 
half out of their shaggy skins. So 
the horses bolted straight up the steep 
slope; but when they arrived at the 
top, well winded and startled, there 
was Billy De Long waiting for them 
with his lasso and his good saddle- 
horse, Spider. 

And thus on three different occa- 
sions this spring did Billy and Joe 
De Long, aged fifteen and twelve, cap- 
ture a wild horse from the ranges. 
Not only captured them, but kept 
them, tamed them, and broke them to 
saddle. In fact, I saw Billy mount 
without a saddle and ride with noth- 
ing but a hackamore a fine young 
stallion which he had roped out of the 
wild Jess than a week before. 

It struck me that if the boys of 
twelve and fifteen who attend the 
movies in Hackensack, New Jersey, or 
Dayton, Ohio, could see a reel or two 
of Billy and Joe De Long roping wild 
horses on the Kaibab they would think 
they had had a treat. That ought to 
be worth all the imitation cowboy stuff 
ever produced in Hollywood. But 
those seven useful De Long children 
can’t go to the movies. 
do is to go out and enact a perform- 
ance of their own. 


All they. can - | 


PLAYGROUNDS OF AMERICA 





Courtesy of Southern Pacific Lines 


A DESERT LANDSCAPE NEAR PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





Courtesy Union Pacific System 


THE TEMPLE OF OSIRIS, IN BRYCE CANYON, UTAH, IS NAMED FOR THE 
EGYPTIAN DEITY OF THE DEAD 


PLANT PINNACLES, AND STONE 





(C) Hileman, Kalispell, Montana. Courtesy of Great Northern Railway Company 


ONE OF THE MANY MARVELOUS SCENIC VIEWS THAT THRILL THE 
TRAVELER IN GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, LOCATED IN NORTHWEST- 
ERN MONTANA, IN THE HEART OF THE AMERICAN ROCKIES 


MOUNTAIN 


WATERS 


EMERALD BAY, 
LAKE TAHOE, 
CALIFORNIA 





Courtesy of Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway 


IN THE 
FLATHEAD 
NATIONAL 
FOREST OF 
MONTANA 





(C) Asahel Curtis. Courtesy of Northern Pacific Railway Company 
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OF THE WEST 


Courtesy of Rock Island Lines 


WHERE TRAVELERS HALT IN THEIR JOURNEY FOR A LONG BREATH, 

ANOTHER PIPEFUL OF TOBACCO, AND A GOOD LOOK AT THE VIRGINIA 

CANYON OF IDAHO SPRINGS, COLORADO, WITH THE PRECIPITOUS 
SHELF ROAD DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 


STUDIES 





IN 


LIGUT 


A HUGE CLEFT 
IN THE 
ABSOVAKA 
MOUNTAINS 
OF WYOMING, 
THROUGH 
WHICH RUNS 
THE CODY 
ROAD TO 
YELLOWSTONE 
PARK 





Courtesy of Burlington Route 


ARCH ROCK, 
THE NATURAL 
THOUGH NOT 
THE OFFICIAL 
GATEWAY TO 
YOSEMITE 
NATIONAL 
PARK 





Courtesy of Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé Railway Company 


AND SHADOW 


THE FACT THAT 
THE JOYS OF 
GETTING CLOSE 
TO NATURE 
ARE NOT 
LIMITED TO 
PEOPLE LIVING 
WEST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI IS 
EVIDENCED BY 
THIS SUMMER 
CAMPING 
PARTY AT 
LAKE PLACID 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 





Courtesy of New York Central Lines 


STEAKING 
THE PIKE 
AFTER A 
PLENTIFUL 
CATCH IN 
LEECH LAKE, 
MINNESOTA, 
A PROCESS 
WHICH 
CONSISTS IN 
CUTTING A 
STRIP FROM 
EITHER SIDE 
OF THE FISH 
IN SUCH A WAY 
AS TO AVOID 
ALL THE BONES 





Courtesy of Ten Thousand Lakes of Minnesota Association 


AMERICANS ARE 


Courtesy of Chicago and North Western Pailway 


ONE OF A LONG CHAIN OF LAKES IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN THROUGH 
WHICH ONE MAY TRAVEL CONTINUOUSLY FOR MANY DAYS 


INCORRIGIBLE CAMPER; 





MONTMORENCY 
FALLS, NEAR 
THE CITY OF 

QUEBEC 





“THE LAND OF 
THE SKY"— 
BROAD RIVER, 
AND 
BLUE RIDGE 
MOUNTAINS 
OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 





Courtesy of Canadian Pacific Railway 


WATERS 


FLOWING TO THE 


SEA 


A BOYS’ CAMP IN THE ROOSEVELT COUNTRY 


BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY J. A. CRUIKSHANK AND THE AUTHOR 


EEP in the Maine woods, miles 
from any railway, on a little 
bluff covered with tall ever- 

greens and overlooking a loquacious 
river, there is a bench; and opposite 
the bench, nailed on a slender trunk, 
there is a wooden sign with the fol- 
lowing painted inscription: 

This place, to which a great man in 
his youth liked to come to commune 
with God and with the wonder and 
beauty of the visible world, is dedi- 
eated to the happy memory of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Stranger, rest here and consider 
what one man, having faith in the 

_ right and love for his fellows, was 
able to do for his country. 


Underneath the sign is a galvanized 
iron box; and within the box, a Bible. 
Up through Aroostook County they 
call the place Bible Point, remember- 
ing that it was there that Roosevelt 
as a young man used to come Sunday 
mornings to read his Bible when he 
was camping near by. 

Bible Point is a mile or so south of 
the lower end of Lake Mattawamkeag, 
and Lake Mattawamkeag is at its 
northern edge some two or three miles 
from the minute village of Island 
Falls. The region is Roosevelt coun- 
try, full of places associated with that 
youth of his which, for all his asthma, 
was evidently strenuous. 

For over a period of three years or 
more Island Falls and the surrounding 
country was his vacation land to which 
at intervals he fled from his studies 
and the exactions of Boston’s social 
gayety. Some other Roosevelts, cous- 
ins of his, had discovered it first, and 
had told him of the friendly hospi- 
tality of the white farmhouse under 
the huge elm where “Bill” Sewall 
lived. With Sewall he formed a 
friendship which bids fair to take its 
place as one of the interesting minor 
facts of American history. For weeks 
on end they tramped through the 
woods of Aroostook County or glided 
together over its waters, the bearded 
and forthright backwoodsman uncon- 
sciously teaching the young Harvard 
undergraduate many things besides 
woodcraft. 

The region has changed little dur- 
ing the forty-odd years since Roose- 
velt used to run up there from Cam- 
bridge for a few weeks’ hunting. The 
house at Island Falls is the same, and 
even “Bill” Sewall survives. He is 
full of years and wisdom and good 
varns, and still plies a strong paddle 
as he points out in pride and affection 
the spots along the shores of Matta- 
wamkeag that are especially associated 
with Roosevelt. 





BIBLE POINT 


. There are a half-dozen of them— 
places where, together with Sewall’s 
nephew, Wilmot Dow, who died long 
ago, they camped for luncheon or for 
the night. Sewall has marked them 
all, some by a blaze on the side of a 
tall pine, some by a cairn of smooth 
stones. The old man has east a spell 
over the region, so that now even the 
casual visitor feels the presence of the 
strenuous spirit as the backwoodsman 
himself obviously feels it. 

For years it has been “Bill” Sewall’s 
dream to have a boys’ camp on Hook 
Point, and on the spot which Roose- 
velt loved best in all the region, to 
help other boys grow in strength and 
wisdom as he had helped Roosevelt to 
grow four decades and more ago. 
That dream is about to be fulfilled. 
Friends of the Roosevelt Military 
Academy, of West Englewood, New 
Jersey, with William Hamlin Childs, 
of New York, at their head, have es- 
tablished Camp Roosevelt on a grassy 
point jutting out into Mattawamkeag, 
with old “Bill” Sewall as guide, phi- 
losopher, and transmitter of ancient 
traditions. There, in fulfillment of 
the old man’s visions, Roosevelt’s doc- 
trine of virtuous, courageous, and 
effective living will be preached and 


practiced. ‘“‘The old pioneer days are 
gone,” Roosevelt used to say, “but the 
need for the pioneer virtues remains 
the same as ever.” For instruction in 
the pioneer virtues it would be hard to 
find a better teacher than the man who 
taught and was taught by Roosevelt. 

Roosevelt never visited Mattawam- 
keag after his college days were over, 
but when he was establishing a ranch 
on the Little Missouri River in west- 
ern Dakota it was “Bill” Sewall and 
Wilmot Dow he sent for to be his com- 
panions and helpers. He kept a tender 
spot in his heart, mBreover, for the 
silent woods and waters of Aroostook 
County. 


I owe a personal debt to Maine [he 
wrote a few months before his death 
in a preface to a volume of sketches 
by various authors, entitled “Maine, 
My State’’] because of my association 
with certain stanch friends in Aroo- 
stook County; an association that 
helped and benefited me throughout 
my life in more ways than one.... 
I was not a boy of any natural prow- 
ess, and for that very reason the 
vigorous outdoor life was just what 
I needed. 

It was a matter of pride with me 
to keep up with my stalwart asso- 
ciates, and to shift for myself, and to 
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THE SEWALL’ HOUSE AT ISLAND FALLS, WHICH ROOSEVELT MADE HIS” HEADQUARTERS ON 


MANY 


treat with indifference whatever hard- 
ships or fatigue came our way. In 
their company I would have been 
ashamed to complain! And I thor- 
oughly enjoyed it. I was rather tired 
by some of the all-day tramps, espe- 
cially in the deep snow, when my 
webbed racquets gave me “snowshoe 
feet,” or when we waded up the Mun- 
sungin in shallow water, dragging a 
dugout, until my ankles became raw 
from slipping on the smooth under- 
water stones; and I still remember 
with qualified joy the ascent and espe- 
cially the descent of Katahdin in moc- 
casins, worn because, to the deep 
disapproval of my companions, I had 
lost one of my heavy shoes in crossing 
a river at a riffle. 

I also remember such delicious 
nights, under a lean-to, by stream or 
lake, in the clear fall weather, or in 
winter on balsam boughs in front of 
a blazing stump, when we had beaten 
down and shoveled away the deep 
snow, and kept our foot-gear away 
from the fire, so that it should not 
thaw and freeze; and the meals of 
venison, trout or partridge; and one 
meal consisting of muskrat and a 
fish-duck, which, being exceedingly 
hungry, we heartily appreciated. 

But the bodily benefit was not the 
largest part of the good done me. I 
was accepted as part of the house- 
hold; and the family and friends rep- 
resented in their lives the kind of 
Americanism—self-respecting, duty- 
performing, life-enjoying—which is 
the most valuable possession that any 
generation can hand on to the next. 


HUNTING 


local personage of shifty character 
who was very adroit in using fair- 
sounding words which completely nul- 
lified the meaning of other fair-sound- 
ing words which preceded them. ‘His 
words weasel the meaning of the 
words in front of them,” said Dave, 
“Just like a weasel when he sucks the 
meat out of an egg and leaves nothing 
but the shell;” and I always remem- 
bered “weasel words” as applicable to 


AND CAMPING TRIPS DURING HIS COLLEGE DAYS 


certain forms of oratory, especially 

political oratory, which I do not ad- 

mire. 

No one who cherishes Roosevelt’s 
memory or believes that the virtues 
which he has come to symbolize are 
essential to the continuance of our 
National greatness can look with in- 
difference on the establishment of this 
boys’ camp dedicated to the apostle of 


A phrase of Roosevelt’s which 
achieved National discussion origi- 
nated with one of his backwoods 
friends. 

Bill Sewall at that time had two 
brothers [Roosevelt wrote in the arti- 
cle previously quoted]. Sam was a 
deacon. Dave was not a deacon. It 
was from Dave that I heard an ex- 
pression which ever after remained 
in my mind. He was speaking of a 





WILLIAM WINGATE SEWALL, WITH THE “FRY-PAN” WHICH PLAYED AN IMPORTANT 
PART IN MANY CAMPING TRIPS THAT SEWALL TOOK WITH ROOSEVELT, AND WHICH IS 
NOW IN THE MUSEUM OF THE ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 
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the strenuous life. Bearing Roose- 
velt’s name and situated in a region 
peculiarly associated with his youth, 
it is from the beginning something 
more than a private enterprise. Great 
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opportunities and great responsibili- 
ties alike challenge the leaders of it. 
They will be expected to do more than 
“to run a good camp,” as good as and 
no better than a hundred other camps; 
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more than to “get by;” to make a mod- 
erate success. Roosevelt’s name 
stands for resounding achievement. 
Camp Roosevelt will be expected to 
live up to it. 


“TH? LEAVIN’S O° TH’ LITTER” 


Voorhies studied a minute as 
he looked down at the whimpering 
puppies crawling over their solicitous 
mother, then, turning to me, he said: 

“You’re takin’ th’ leavin’s o’ th’ 
litter, when I gave you yer pick—he’s 
just a runt, an’ never will amount ter 
shucks.” 

“All right, ‘Uncle’ John; he suits 
me, and he’s not a runt—you’ll see! 
Many thanks for ‘th’ leavin’s o’ th’ 
litter,’ as you call him, but I bet you 
a barrel of apples off your farm he’ll 
beat any dog you have when he grows 
up,” I said. 

“Be you or be you not a tiny mite 
keerless with my apples? Be you not, 
then I’ll wager a barrel of your dad’s 
potatoes ag’in yer offer an’ take th’ 
bet.” 

“You’re on, ‘Uncle’ John,” and, 
tucking the poor little seven-weeks- 
old puppy into my overcoat pocket, 
his head sticking out in fearful con- 
templation of the world first seen 
from so disconcerting a height, I took 
him home. 

Why I selected him from all the lit- 
ter I could hardly have told. He was 
the runt, beyond a doubt. Perhaps 
that fact had appealed to me, but I 
think not. I merely took a chance on 
what I saw in him. Black over all, 
with the exception of a spot of tan on 
his forehead and right front foot, he 
was well built, in spite of his lean, 
forlorn appearance. 

As I write this, years afterwards, I 
distinctly remember, as I was picking 
him out, that when his brothers and 
sisters had sought to crowd him out 
of his proper position at the “lunch 
counter” he had yapped back at them 
with fine courage, and that his eyes 
had possessed that depth and stead- 
fastness that are to be found in the 
eyes of good hunting dogs. 

I had suspected that a common 
puppy complaint had given him that 
gaunt, stringy, pinched look, and that a 
few doses of syrup of buckthorn would 
remove the cause of all his trouble. 

Internals set right and grown ac- 
customed to his bottle of warm milk, 
he thrived in a marvelous manner that 
delighted the heart of me. © 

His eyes shone bright, his nose 
broadened, and his hair grew silky. 
Each passing detail of his life became 
of engrossing interest to him. 


OG-LOVING, gentle-spoken, 
kindly-faced old “Uncle” John 


BY TRAVERS D. CARMAN 


BIG GAME 


The flies that erratically raced and 
halted on the floor assumed the impor- 
tance and possibilities of big game to 
be cautiously stalked. 

When apparently asleep under the 
kitchen table, head extended between 
parallel paws, hind legs stretched 
out behind him, thinly haired tail 
trailing back, he would suddenly open 
one eye, to regard at first with lazy 
indifference, then with dawning in- 
terest, a fly zigzagging along the floor, 
bound in a general way across the 
starboard quarter of his nose. 

Finally, with both eyes wide open, 
the glaze of sleep replaced by the fires 
of the zest of the hunt, hind legs 
would noiselessly be drawn up under 
him, front paws would grow tense, 
and with the optimism of youth he 
would launch himself through the air 
in reckless effort, only to observe the 
fly dart upwards towards the forbid- 
den regions of the top of the kitchen 
table. 

“Shure,” said the cook, “an’ it’s the 
reckless divil he is, when he sets him- 
self up to match th’ bugs o’ th’ air!” 

He prospered and grew as only 
healthy puppies can. He was all point 
from the sensitive tip of his nose to 
the last hair on his tail. 

I was both amused and pleased to 
find him one June morning “frozen” 
in a perfect point on the back lawn, 
with right front foot slightly raised, 
eyes glowing, tail rigid, pointing a 
huge angleworm that had come up out 
of the depths of the sod to explore the 
world. 

He was remarkably easy to train. 
Let him fully understand what was 
wanted of him, and he took the great- 
est pride and delight in executing the 
maneuver, bounding about me in wild 
abandon in response to my words of 
praise. - 


FOR MISCHIEF’S SAKE 


Rarely have I seen a dog so filled 
with radiant life, mischievous ways, 
a sense of the humorous, and with so 
great a degree of loyalty and devo- 
tion—to me as his master, and par- 
ticularly to my mother, whom he 
adored. 

Even though he suspected that his 
own turn was to speedily follow, he 
would gambol about, yapping in muf- 
fled voice and devilish glee when an- 
other dog howled while being whipped 


in his presence, and then, as if in 


- atonement for his heartlessness, he 


would rush up to him after the pun- 
ishment and lick with sympathetic 
tongue the brother in disgrace—and 
take in silence his own punishment, 
for that was the proud heart of him. 

He would stalk a kitten by the hour, 
and wag his tail in lively appreciation 
when he had aroused it to the point of 
its turning at bay, with its back 
arched, tail inflated, and spitting in 
moist indignation; yet never did he 
harm the kitten, for it was not in his 
code of chivalry towards wee beasties. 

He would lie at my mother’s feet 
for hours at a time, looking up at her 
occasionally with the utmost devotion 
in his eyes. He was, in fact, her con- 
stant companion whenever she per- 
mitted him to accompany her, and of 
this my father and I were only too 
glad, for our house was in a farming 
section of New Jersey where tramps 
were frequent, and not always of a 
harmless variety. 

We had called him Runt as a puppy, 
and the name had stuck to him long 
after he had in so many ways proved 
it inappropriate. In justice to him, 
therefore, we were careful, in the 
presence of others, to refer to him as 
the Gordon setter. 

His favorite diversion, when all the 
little imps of mischief were prodding 
him irresistibly on, was to conceal 
himself within a clump of cedars near 
the door to the stables after he had 
seen our somewhat timid gardener 
pass through to care for the horse. 

When that worthy, unsuspecting 
old gentleman would reappear, intent 
upon other “chores” to be done, the 
Runt would launch himself, with back 
bowed and legs gathered under him, 
not at the gardener, for that would 
not be in keeping with the rules of 
the game, but immediately in front of 
him or behind him, and the closer the 
better. 

With muttered exclamation, the 
poor man would jump back, or for- 
ward, as the case might be, in terror, 
only to recognize his tormentor, who, 
having described several figure eights 
in his ecstasy over the success of his 
feigned attack, would come rushing 
up in counterfeit penitence over the 
discourtesy perpetrated, and seek to 
lick the hand of the disgruntled man, 
as if in apology. 

“In me prayers this night I’ll be 
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afther saying a coupla Pater Nosters 
and Ave Marias forninst th’ likes 
of him,” he exclaimed on one occa- 
sion, when I happened to be within 
earshot, and not without conscious 
chagrin over the sorry part his nerves 
had caused him to play in my pres- 
ence. 

“Th’ divil himself would be crossin’ 
himself with holy warter in fear uv 
him, and me nearly chokin’ on me new 
teeth whilst tryin’ to shwaller me 
heart!”’ 

“Uncle”? John had watched the 
Runt’s growth with keen interest, and 
finally, when he was field broken and 
a seasoned hunting dog, admitted that 
“he was pretty good for a runt and 
‘th’ leavin’s o’ th’ litter’!” 


A BIRD WITHOUT A SHOT 


He made good with “Uncle” John 
on the hunting field in a truly remark- 
able way. 

We—‘“Uncle” John, the Runt, and 
I—were hunting through an apple 
orchard when a _ woodcock flushed 
ahead of me. ‘Mark—woodcock and 
a flight bird,’ I called out.’ 

I “marked the bird down”—that is, 
where it had alighted—some distance 
away on a side hill thickly covered 
with huckleberry bushes, and, with 
“Uncle’ John beside me, advanced 
with the Runt held well in check by 
an occasional command of “Careful.” 

We worked ahead, and as the Runt 
got the scent of the woodcock he 
slowed down and cautiously advanced 
with nostrils quivering and body 
trembling. The ground was compara- 
tively bare, and I soon discovered the 
woodcock sitting under a huckleberry 
bush, eying us with growing alarm. 
The Runt, “Uncle” John, and I were 
approaching the bird from the open. 
Runt finally stopped, pointing practi- 
cally over the bird; “Uncle” John was 
to his right, I to his left, the huckle- 
berry bush like a wall behind the bird, 
making escape behind him impossible 
and flight towards us undesirable. I 
advanced a step, the woodcock flushed 
upward and literally flew directly into 
the Runt’s mouth. A quick snap, and 


1A flight woodcock is one that has dropped into 
a cover from farther north on its way south, and 
is invariably wilder and prone to longer flight than 
a native bird that has mated and reared its young, 





or has been hatched and reared, in that locality. 
I have found that a flight bird is invariably 
smaller than a native woodcock, and this, I be- 
lieve, is due to the fact that farther north the 
summer season is shorter, and the young birds 
have therefore a shorter period in which to mature 
before the hunting season opens and the approach 
of winter starts them migrating south. It is a 
custom of courtesy among hunters, particularly on 
the part of the man ‘“‘working’’ the dog, to call 
‘mark’? when a bird is flushed unknown to or 
unseen by his companion for the latter’s informa- 
tion. In the instance to which I refer above I 
not only called ‘‘mark,’’ but added *“\oodcock,’’ for 
the cover in which we were hunting also contained 
partridge, and the further information, “and a 


flight bird,’ that “Uncle’’ John might be the more 


on the alert.—T. D. C. 
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the Runt, with somewhat puzzled ex- 
pression, uncertain as to. the correct- 
ness of the proceedings, looked at me 
questioningly, then gave me the live 
bird. 

Not a shot had been fired and I had 
the bird! And kept it out of respect 
to the Runt for his remarkable per- 
formance. 

“Well, by Godfrey!” exclaimed 
“Uncle” John. “Where do I come in 
on this close partnership? It’s an act 
in restraint of the interests of worthy 
ammunition manufacturers, and I’m 
blowed if I won’t report Runt to”’— 
and he stopped a moment and then his 
face lighted up with a smile of en- 
thusiastic admiration, and he resumed 
—‘‘to the Dogs’ Hall of Fame.” 


RUNT AND THE “HIRED MAN” 


The following spring there seemed 
to be an epidemic of tramps, many of 
whom sought summer jobs on near-by 
farms. One of them, a small-eyed, 
loose-lipped fellow, found employment 
on the farm adjoining our small es- 
tate. My attention was first called to 
him because of his abusive language 
to his horses while plowing in a near- 
by field and his brutal treatment of 
them under the slightest provocation. 
Again later our little German maid 
reported that on her way back with 
the milk from “Uncle” John’s she 


had been badly frightened by the 
fellow. 
My father told mother and in- 


structed the gardener to give the Runt 
his liberty at all times. With the 
dog’s love for my mother, we felt that 
she could be given no better protec- 


tion. And our precaution was justi- 
fied. . 
Several weeks later the “hired 


man” appeared at our kitchen door. 
It was in the forenoon, when no one 
but mother and the German maid 
were in the house. The Runt was 
asleep in his favorite dirt hole under 
a clump of rhododendron bushes some 
distance from the kitchen steps. The 
man, obviously drunk, knocked at the 
kitchen door, and with over-brilliant 
eyes, thick speech, and in an insolent 
manner demanded a dollar. The 
maid, badly frightened, attempted to 
close the door in his face, but, with 
a laugh and a curse, the brute shoved 
his huge foot through the door, forced 
it open, and attempted to catch the 
girl in his arms. With a scream of 
terror, she fled as mother appeared. 
The man repeated his demand for a 
dollar with greater insolence, and re- 
fused to leave the kitchen when she 
ordered him out. Dodging the man, 
she stepped to the open door and 
called: ‘Runt, here, sir!” 

A flash of dynamic black flesh and 


muscle shot out from under the rho- 
dodendron bushes as the man, sensing 
approaching danger, rushed out of the 
house, stumbled on the steps, and fell 
headlong upon the ground. The dog 
needed no further commands, and was 
astride him with jaws mouthing his 
throat before the man could regain 
his feet. In abject fear, sobered by 
the experience, he begged mother to 
call off the Runt, who growled threat- 
eningly at the sound of the man’s 
voice. 

Realizing that he had been suffi- 
ciently frightened to serve the pur- 
pose, she caught Runt by his collar 
and pulled him away from the cower- 
ing man. 

Regaining his feet with difficulty, 
rendered clumsy through fear, the 
man slouched off, muttering, turning 
when at a safe distance to shake his 
fist at the dog, who growled deep in 
his throat as he saw the menacing 
gesture. 

Mother, deeply affected by the dog’s 
fearless devotion to her, held Runt 
tightly to her, speaking softly to him 
to calm him. 

Several days later the Runt was 
missing, and all day long the ache of 
alarm for his safety made us sick at 
heart. Late in the afternoon mother, 
father, and I were standing at the 
back door, the Runt in the minds of 
us all, not daring to express the fear 
in the heart of each. 

Mother, moved by some sixth sense, 
suddenly called, “Runt, Runt, here, 
sir!” There was a stir under the 
rhododendron bushes, and out from 
their dark shadows Runt came, drag- 
ging himself painfully, mouth froth- 
ing, eyes glazed, to stagger and fall at 
mother’s feet, trying pitifully to lick 
her hand. 

The effort was his last, and he died 
with my mother’s arms about him— 
poisoned, as we learned later, by the 
man from whom the Runt had pro- 
tected my mother. 

When “Uncle” John heard of the 
dog’s death and the cause of it, 
he said with a queer choke in his 
voice: 

“Runt lived and died a man!”’—he 
hesitated a minute, then corrected 
himself—‘‘no, he lived and died a dog, 
for few men ever equaled him in loy- 
alty, fineness of courage, intelligence, 
and devotion.” And then, with his 
kind old weather-beaten face turned 
upwards towards the heavens, he 
added, softly and diffidently: “He 
gave his life that others might live, 
an’ I called him ‘th’ leavin’s o’ th’ lit- 
ter’! What is it the Scriptures say: 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends’ ?” 
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“OUR BRUTAL SOLDIERY” 


HOW THEY LOOK TO THE BOYS WHO ATTEND THE ARMY’S SUMMER CAMPS 
BY KINGSLEY MOSES 


HERE is a pleasant spot on Long 
Island where in the summer- 
time there assembles a strange 

brotherhood. Here are some seven 
hundred horses, many of them fresh 
from the ranges of Texas and Wyo- 
ming; forty or fifty mules, undesirable 
aliens from ‘‘Mizzoura;” ten dogs, 
three cats, a very small kitten, and a 
very large white rabbit. 

The first time I saw the rabbit 
bouncing across the grass I yelled to 
a near-by cook: “Look out for your 
rabbit! The dogs will get him!” 

“They won’t bother ’im,” replied 
the unexcited chef, continuing his 
pastime of hacking up a tough potato. 

And the dogs didn’t get him; nor 
the horses, nor even the mules, though 
the rabbit hopped down along the 
picket line under a hundred ironshod 
hoofs. 

Did this scene take place in some 
ideal, Communist utopia; in some up- 
to-date Brook Farm? It'did not. It 
happened in the camp of the Sixth 
Field Artillery, Regular Army. 

Something is all wrong somewhere. 
For months now we’ve been hearing 
about those terrible militarists, the 
professional soldiers. We all know 
what is said to have happened to 
Europe because she maintained large 


standing armies; Spain, for example, 
had a larger standing army in propor- 
tion to population than France. We 
have been assured that all regular 
soldiers must be terrible brutes who 
chop up small babies and cut one an- 
other’s throats to get up an appetite 
for a breakfast of raw meat. Maybe 
they are brutes; all our leading paci- 
fists tell us so, and, goodness knows, 
our pacifists are keen for the truth! 
Nevertheless in my whole month in 
artillery camp I didn’t see a single 
hashed baby or one ventilated throat. 
And I did see horses and mules and 
dogs and rabbits and kittens living 
peacefully together. 


THE CoM Laas 


Owing to a sudden and heretofore 
unsuspected passion for economy, Con- 
gress has seen fit to reduce the Regu- 
lar Army and to discharge a large 
number of highly competent and effi- 
cient officers. This reduction has been 
effected; the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers must shift for them- 
selves; find jobs. That the Govern- 
ment went to great expense to train 
these men, and must, when the next 
war scare comes round the corner, go 
to equally great expense to train 
others to attempt to take their places, 


does not immediately matter—to the 
Government. 

But that those in authority are not 
entirely easy in their minds concerning 
the safety of the Nation is indicated 
by the coincidence that simultaneously 
with the discharge of a large number 
of commissioned officers Congress has 
seen fit to provide for a system of 
summer camps, officially known as the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps— 
Gamal. GC. torshort. 

At these camps, conveniently located 
all over the United States, a month’s 
training in the rudiments of military 
exercises is provided for all young 
men who can afford the time. The 
men serve without pay; but their 
traveling expenses to and from the 
camp are provided for, and the Gov- 
ernment feeds and clothes them. Two 
years ago the start was made, with 
about 10,000 young men; last year the 
plan was continued, with 25,000 in 
attendance; and in August of this 
vear a larger number of young men 
will be given the opportunity of at- 
tending the summer camps. 

Training is under the direction of 
officers and men of the Regular Army; 
and—notwithstanding the reputed 
brutality of the professional soldiery 
—the boys who went to Camp Welsh, 
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THE OUTLOOK 





THROWING THE BREECH 


the artillery station at Montauk Point, 
Long Island, came back unharmed and 
happy. Not only that, but they put 
in a month in the open air, learned to 
ride and shoot and drill and get their 
bodies into splendid shape. And most 
of them gained from five to ten pounds 
in weight. 

One thing more: those boys learned 
how to take care of themselves. And 
they learned to obey orders. One does 
in the Regular Army. And that may 
be, come to think of it, why the sol- 
diers are called brutal. Nothing could 
be conceivably more brutal than the 
mere suggestion that a _ care-free 
Greenwich Village revolutionist obey 
anything! . 


IN THE FIELD 


The Second Corps Area of the 
Army—only one of the nine corps 
areas in the United States—comprises 
the States of New York, New Jersey, 
and Delaware. In this particular 
Corps Area were camps for the sev- 
eral arms of the service. Infantry 
aspirants went to Plattsburg, the 
Coast Artillery school was at Fort 
Hancock, cavalrymen went to Camp 
Dix, while the Field Artillery monopo- 
lized the extreme eastern end of Long 
Island. 

The term “monopolize” is correct. 
In an area over which from twenty- 
four to forty-eight cannon are shoot- 
ing every afternoon there are no ad- 
vantages in habitation. The eastern 
end of Long Island in the vicinity of 
Montauk Point is just a little more 
deserted than the Sahara Desert, and 
about as attractive. Gorgeous sun- 
rises and sunsets there are; but out- 
side of this natural scenery there is 
absolutely nothing to meet the eye but 
vast ranges of sand-hills. No human 
being is so foolish as to stroll over 
these dunes; stray animals are care- 
fully shooed away. Only the fool- 
hardy birds, unfortunately unable to 
read the many signs of warning, use 


the artillery range for a playground 
for a few days. 

The Sixth Field Artillery has the 
distinction of being the first Ameri- 
can regiment to fire cannon in the 
World War. They were in the First 
Division—those fellows who say: “We 
weren’t heroes; we were Regulars.” 
The Sixth Field was ready for action 
when we entered the war; and, natu- 
rally, they were the first to be sent 
into the fight. According to one’s 
point of view, there is or is not a cer- 
tain disadvantage in being prepared. 
The man who is prepared is pretty 
sure to be called upon first, and called 
upon to do the dirty work. Naturally, 
too, the Sixth Field likes to maintain 
its reputation. 

It does. One day, just to show what 
it could do, a battery of the regiment 
went into position, figured its range, 
site, deflection, sheaf of fire, and 
height of burst; and then dropped 
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four big shells into a space that could 
be covered by a tablecloth. That space 
was three miles away. And, I submit, 
that is some shooting! 

It was these men to whom was in- 
trusted the task of training some 540 
raw recruits. All they had to do was 
to teach the boys to take care of them- 
selves, obey orders, keep clean, main- 
tain their health, drill, do guard duty, 
execute the maneuvers of kitchen po- 


lice, ride horses, saddle horses, harness 


horses, groom horses (including the 
horses’ hoofs), clean cannon, jockey 
cannon into position, and then fire 
those guns. And fire them so that 
they would hit something besides the 
all-embracing atmosphere. 

And within a month’s time that was 
just about what the officers and men 
of the Sixth Field Artillery succeeded 
in doing. ; 


“PLAY BALL! ON YOUR MARK! TIME!” 
BUT NOBODY SAID, “FORE!” 


Of course such military work as was 
done at Montauk was only part of the 
training. The guiding principle of 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
is to condition the boys, to build them 
up physically as well as to teach them. 
Sports occupied much of the time of 
the boys in all the camps of the nine 
Corps Areas. Boxing, wrestling, ath- 
letic meets, filled the afternoons. 
Baseball games, played on regular 
schedule in every camp, decided the 
Corps Area championships. The 
medals, formally presented by the 
Colonel, were mighty hard to win. 
And all sporting equipment was sup- 
plied by the Army—even gymnasium 
slippers. ‘“Didn’t get these in France,” 
mused one ex-sergeant, as he surveyed 
his brand-new pair of white “sneak- 
ers.” 

Swimming was a recreation particu- 
larly emphasized. Recognized as one 
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of the very best exercises for every 
muscle of the body, instruction in 


- swimming was given to all students. 


The boys were carefully classified ac- 


_ cording to proficiency; and the daily 
- swim was a jubilant occasion. Almost 


_ but unavoidable. 


all of the camps had good tennis courts 
also; but one or two golfers were 
forced to abate their enthusiasm for 
thirty days. The Army, efficient or- 
ganization that it is, had found it im- 
practicable to build about thirty-six 
golf links upon short notice. Too bad, 
And, after all, there 
is perhaps a question as to whether 
boys of twenty-one—and that was the 
average age of the C. M. T. C. stu- 
dents—need daily exercise on putting 
greens. 

Barring this deprivation, however, 
it is certain that the young men who 
went to Artillery Camp at Montauk 


- were taught, and learned, a lot of in- 


ON 


O one enjoys being an outsider. 
Yet most summer visitors find 


_themselves so classed by the all- 


the-year-round residents of the coun- 


try or seashore region of their sum- 
mer abode. This is all very well for a 
year or two; but after one has spent a 


dozen summers in a place, with every 


' prospect of spending a dozen more, 


one grows a bit weary of this social 
handicap. At least I do, for I summer 


“’way down East” in Maine, where 


being a native is a matter of caste to 
which the geography of one’s birth- 
place is merely incidental. 

I am not one of those lordly and 
pompous magnates who can stalk into 
a shop with the air of one who is con- 
ferring a favor by his presence and 
demand that his house be made habit- 
able on the instant of his arrival, re- 
gardless of the fact that he has chosen 
to arrive late on a Saturday afternoon 
preceding the double holiday occa- 
sioned by a Monday Fourth of July. 


_ It was after such an episode, however, 


a sporting chance for us all. 


that I got the suggestion (which after 
a considerable period of successful ex- 
perimentation I pass on to you) that 
this lack of caste is not hopeless and 
final, that even in Maine as well as in 
Indiamand if in these two strong- 
holds, why not everywhere ?—there is 
After 
the magnate had departed with such 
cold comfort as he could get from a 
few vague and courteous generalities 
—one could hardly call them promises 


of service—the storekeeper, a digni-. 


fied deacon and local magistrate, in- 
dulged in a few unflattering remarks 
on the summer resident. “Careful,” 
said I; “you know I’m one of them.” 
“You,” he said; “why, you’re almost a 
native.” So simply did I receive my 


THE OUTLOOK 


teresting and useful things; that they 
learned how to treat horses decently 
and to keep their own bodies in splen- 
did physical shape. And it is equally 
certain that they all seemed to enjoy 
a month’s life in the open air; and that 
when it was all over they were so 
emotional as to get together and make 
nice speeches to their officers and to 
present them with small remembrances 
and to take up a collection for several 
of the enlisted men who were ill. Hu- 
man beings react in the most unac- 
countable ways, do they not? 

Most of the boys who went to Mon- 
tauk, moreover, are firm in their 
strange intention to return to camp 
for further training next year. They 
actually like being soldiers for a 
month; like the sport of living in open 
tents, eating great heaps of army 
chow, playing baseball, swimming, and 
riding horseback. They think it’s 
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pretty good fun to drag a battery of 
big French “seventy-fives” out across 
the wind-swept hills at full gallop, and 
to fire those big guns at a tiny target 
away off there in the hazy distance. 
They consider the working out of 
abstruse firing problems as an exciting 
puzzle instead of as so much compli- 
cated mathematics; and they will work 
and play twelve and fourteen hours a 
day, and then lie flat on their stomachs 
on their camp cots scribbling diagrams 
until it grows too dark to see the pen- 
cil scratches on the paper. 

And when it’s time for “taps,” and 
the weirdly sweet notes of the loveliest 
of all bugle calls float across the fields, 
the boys are too tired to be bothered 
by the conviction that the country is 
“going to the dogs.’”’ Maybe the coun- 
try won’t, by the way—with those 
boys actually enjoying the life of a 
soldier. 


BECOMING A NATIVE 


BY ONE WHO IS ALMOST 


accolade; so naturally was I started 
on my quest. From that moment I 
walked humbly, warily, as one set 
apart from my careless kind, seeking 
to spy out and tread the strait and 
narrow path which would bring me to 
the desired haven. Now, after several 
summers, I have come to believe with 
my deacon-storekeeper that with due 
perseverance one can become “almost 
a native.” And if ‘‘almost,” why not 
some day ‘quite’? Moreover, I have 
discovered from .experience and ob- 
servation that there are short cuts 
which I, from even my slight point of 
vantage, am glad to point out to 
would-be aspirants. 

The first is as to the method of 
acquiring information. Don’t ask a 
succession of direct questions. At least, 
that will close the mouth of any 
“Down Easter,’”’ and I suspect the 
genus native has certain characteris- 
tics wherever he may dwell. When I 
arrive after the winter, I want to 
know the news. My absence has made 
me for the time conspicuously alien, 
but after a few days I begin to pene- 
trate below the surface happenings. 
From my milkman I learn that a valu- 
able piece of undeveloped shore prop- 
erty has changed hands. He com- 
ments, “You know, it used to belong 
to Miss So-and-So, who died two years 
ago.”’ I don’t know, but I do not tell 
him so, for that would make him feel 
I was so ignorant as to be quite be- 
yond the pale. To the next person 
with whom I have dealings I mention, 
as he does a piece of work for me, that 
I hear Mr. So-and-So has bought the 
Point. “Oh, did you hear that?” 
Emboldened by the fact that some one 
else has told me so much, he tells me a 
bit more. Again I press no questions, 


though showing a sincere interest in 
all that he volunteers. But I begin to 
see that this was a village happening 
which occasioned much interest and 
gossip. Armed with the facts already 
in my possession, I say to another of 
my good friends: ‘What about Miss 
So-and-So’s estate? I hear they had 
quite a time settling it up.” By the 
time I have talked with the fifth per- 
son I learn that this was an estate 
with fifteen heirs which had been in 
the courts for months, that as the day 
of settlement approached rival men of 
the village sought its control, that 
three of the local worthies drew by 
arrangement from the bank one after- 
noon thirty thousand dollars, set forth 
with it in an automobile, visited a 
sufficient number of heirs to obtain 
control of eight-fifteenths of the prop- 
erty, settled with them for cash, and 
returned to town the following after- 
noon to spring on the rival bidders the 
information that they owned more 
than half the property, so distributed 
as to give them the whip-hand to ob- 
tain complete control at practically 
their own terms. Is not a picturesque 
tale like that worth a little effort in 
research? Which of my summer 
neighbors enjoyed the thrill which 
was mine as I met any one of these 
three staid citizens going about their 
daily duties and pictured them slip- 
ping out of town with thirty thousand 
dollars in their automobile and calling 
on one heir after another until they 
had persuaded a majority to make the 
sale? Yet note that I would never 
have found this out from one person. 
That would have been to trust even a 
“near-native” too far with the inti- 
mate affairs of their associates. But 
if one had told this, why, reasoned the 
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next one instinctively, should not he 
tell that? 

We summer folk are most closely ob- 
served and shrewdly sized up in our 
money transactions. Consistent econ- 
omy and careful use of what money we 
have, be it little or much, is respected. 
That is what the people themselves 
practice. How watchful some of my 
good neighbors are lest I pay too 
much! Wood was a commodity of 
varying price this summer, and three 
of my neighbors inquired anxiously 
from whom I bought the modest pile 
at my back door and how much I paid 
for it, commenting with approval: 
“That was all right. I paid that my- 
self for my last cord.” For there are 
prices and prices, as there are trades- 
people and tradespeople. One of the 
practical advantages of being a “‘near- 
native” is that one finds one’s self 
passed from person to person within,a 
circle of those with whom these people 
trade themselves. Even then one 
must “‘watch one’s step.” It is possi- 
ble to be economical, but not too 
“near,” as they put it. My carpenter 
estimated a year ago on a screened 
porch for one of my cottage neighbors, 
the work to be done in the following 
spring. Prices went up, and the work 
took a little longer than he had figured. 
He sent his bill according to estimate, 
but wrote the circumstances, suggest- 
ing that the job had not paid him his 
usual day’s wages. The reply came 
back from my friend that he was 
sorry, but that was all the cottage 
could stand in expense this year, and 
he paid simply the amount of the bill. 
That was business, perhaps, but it was 
not good business in the long run, for 
his carpenter’s bills will allow in the 
future a safe margin for profit, and, 
what will affect his comfort more, he 
will not be first served when several 
of us need carpentry. It is so easy 
for them not to do our work, and the 
reasons which they can advance are so 
plausible and even truthful. One of 
our summer folk, who is well off but 
not wealthy, wished to impress upon 
the contractor who was estimating for 
an addition to her farmhouse that she 
had to count her pennies. So she told 
him that if the costs ran over a cer- 
tain amount she could always put a 
mortgage on the house. Mortgage! 
_ Not pay her bills without a mortgage! 
He just faded quietly away. It was 
weeks later that one of the village peo- 
ple told me why this man had not 
undertaken her job. She was told only 
that he was too busy with other work. 

But that is not the whole story as 
regards ‘dealings that involve money 
or service. We must adapt ourselves 
to their times and seasons and to their 
ideas and customs. Here is where the 
real art of this attempt to become a 
native comes in, and here is the reason 
why [ recommend it to all summer folk 
as the most entertaining and reward- 
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ing of summer avocations. Any one of 
us can be our city selves. We do that 
naturally. But to approach a simple 
transaction as a native would ap- 
proach it, that is another story. 

Last year I wanted to have a sign 
painted. Our farmhouse is set in the 
open pasture and approached only by 
a grassy road. As the road was be- 
coming more grassy, it seemed well to 
indicate to the tradesman and automo- 
bilist that if they made the turn from 
the main road they would find us. I 
asked two of the village people to 
whom I should go. Both mentioned 
the same man, saying, ‘‘He’ll treat you 
right” (indication of my status of 
being “almost a native’’), with the 
addition, “You can tell him I sent 
you,” showing a tiny doubt whether 
my status would be recognized by an- 
other. I went to the sign painter, 
whom I found decorating a ten-foot 
board with the familiar “Say it with 
flowers.” Did I enter in a business- 
like manner and say, “I want a sign 
two feet and a half by ten inches with 
my name and an arrow on it, to’ be 
painted on a black board with white 
letters. Can you do it?” Ah, no! 
that might be the city way, but I was 
aspiring to become a native. I ad- 
mired his handiwork, inquired if he 
was very busy, and suggested that I 
sought a sign. He was busy, fourteen 
signs behind on his work now, doubted 
if he could do it. I expressed regret, 
but accepted his word, preparing to 
depart. “See here, what kind of a sign 
do you want?” I told him where I 
lived, “fon the old Kingsley place,” the 
reason I wanted a sign, and that it 
need have only my hame and an ar- 
row. “How long is your name?” 
Fortunately, I qualified with only six 
letters. That wasn’t much work, he 
commented. He might do that; but— 
he turned on me suddenly—where was 
the board? Oh, was I to provide the 
board? Very well. What size did he 
want, and what kind? He had fur- 
nished me with full directions and I 
was leaving to call on the carpenter 
when at the door he halted me. ‘‘Come 
in here a minute.” We went into his 
inner sanctum. “How would this 
piece do?” It suited him and me ex- 
actly, and he sketched on it my name 
and the arrow. I was to call for the 
sign in two days. It was to be black 
with white letters. He had decided 
that, telling me it was the style I 
wanted because it was easiest to read. 

On the third day I went for the sign. 
The moment I arrived I knew from his 
manner that it was not done. ‘The 
name is 3? Tvbegan. sSits Tehad 
known that, the sign would be done,” 
he remarked, quizzically. It proved 
that he had put the first coat of paint 
on the board before it occurred to him 
that he had failed to copy the name on 
a piece of paper before he painted 
over it. He was very apologetic. The 





sign would be done when I came for 
the next mail. He produced that 
afternoon a very good-looking sign, a 
light-gray background with black let- 
tering, black arrow, and a narrow blue 
border-line. You remember he had 
told me it must be black with white 
letters. Did I show any surprise? 
Not at all. Did I know how much it 
was going to cost? Only that it 
“wouldn’t cost much.” I paid him a 
dollar and departed with my sign, de- 
ciding, as I contrasted our dealings 
with those of a similar transaction in 
the city, that I was really on the way 
to becoming a native. Most of my 
summer neighbors took the appearance 
of such a sign for granted. Not so 
one of my discerning friends who is 
farther than I along the road to be- 
coming a native. “How did you get 
that sign?” he asked. I told my tale. 
“Well,” he confessed, “I looked at that, 
and wondered how I should go about 
getting one if I needed it, and I de- 
cided I should order it some day when 
I was up in Boston!” 

There is a story from “Punch” 
which represents a summer visitor as 
asking a “native” what they do in all 
the long, quiet winter. “We laugh 
about the funny things you people do 
in summer,” was the quick reply. That 
was a clever bit of repartee, but, from 
my experience, not in the least true. 
They are far more likely to let us 


.drop out of their lives as completely 


as if therethad never been a summer 
visitation and never would be one. 
Winter is the time of freedom for 
their own social life; in summer they 
are too busy with us. Nor can we 
blame them, for, while our advent sup- 
plies needed funds, it does completely 
change the village life. But need it? 
That is my question. Need we be such 
outsiders? Have we not every one of 
us proved in some moment of natural- 
ness and insight that we can enter 
simply and sincerely into the life of 
the communities of which we become 
for the time being a part? 

It was a college freshman who first ~ 
called my attention to the cramping 
limitations of the dictionary as to the 
genus native. Confronted, by the 
necessity of recording the facts of her 
life truthfully in a “daily theme” auto- 
biography, she wrote, “I was not born 
in my native place, but when I was on 
a visit to my grandmother.” Even 
while we laughed, we understood and 
sympathized. Here was a strong soul 
who was not going to let a mere acci- 
dent of geography, of temporary con- 
venience, deprive her of caste in her 
“native” town. The world is full of 
shifting populations. Americaniza- 
tion is one of the long-syllabled prob- 
lems about which we concern our- 
selves. Shall we not do ourselves what 
we are asking these others to do, and 
endeavor wherever we sojourn to be- 
come natives? 
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r | VHE early summer weeks and the 
vacation days, now close upon 
us, always bring an appeal from 

publisher and book-stand to purchase 
“light summer reading.” The vaca- 
tion leisure time is certainly dedicated 
to enjoyment; but isn’t it a mistake to 
suppose that pleasure in reading can 
be had only through foolish and vacu- 
ous fiction? And isn’t it another mis- 
take to let the choice of what we read 
depend on what we may chance to find 
on the “library” shelves of hotels and 
boarding-houses—for the most part 
discarded stories, left behind because 
not worth taking home? We all plan 
our other summer enjoyments; why 
not plan our summer reading also? 

What enjoyment is must be a purely 
personal question. The automobile 
road book and the railway folder may 
be all that one man’s literary taste 
eraves; while another may beam with 
joy over the profoundest problems of 
metaphysics. Most of us, however, 
want human romance or adventure, 
comedy or tragedy, moving situation 
or lively incident, or rounded modeling 
of character. If we turn from fiction 
to biography, then witty anecdote or 
pertinent reminiscence or witty com- 
ment furnish the element of enjoy- 
ment. The two fields provide the best 
hunting-ground for that part of cur 
summer enjoyment to be had from 
reading. 7 

The fad for discussing best lists of 
ten books whose company we would 
most like to have on a desert island is 
about over. Perhaps some one will 
start a list of the best-balanced diet of 
books to take on a vacation by a per- 
son of reasonably good taste, not one 
who would care for “St. Elmo” even if 
it were new—and I saw a young lady 
reading it with the utmost absorption 
in the subway quite recently; not one 
whose love of plot would lead him to 
dote on the very latest detective story 
I have seen, in which an amateur 
detective of ducal descent bubbles 
with joy in getting hold of a case in 
which a corpse, nude except for eye- 
glasses, is found in a stranger’s bath- 
tub, an incident so humorous to the 
noble detective that he makes up comic 
rhymes about it; not one whose pen- 
chant for modernity in fiction insists 
on the depressing, sordid, and unsani- 
tary side of life. 

Rather, I have in mind a person 
whose appreciation of quality in writ- 
ing and thoroughness in dealing with 
life and character would make Wal- 
pole’s “The Cathedral” or Gals- 
worthy’s “Forsyte Saga” suitable for 
the piéce de résistance of the summer 
parcel of books, to be balanced by 
shorter and lighter tales of adventure 
and romance. 


SUMMER READING 


Needless to say, a vacation list 
should not be confined to books pub- 
lished day before yesterday. Vacation 
is a lovely time to “catch up” on 
books; we shall still this season see 
piazza readers fulfilling a deferred 
duty by perusing “Babbitt,” and even 
“Main Street.” Moreover, there are 
those who might like to see if they 
really could stand it to read some of 
the great and acclaimed masterpieces 
of fiction and biography and essay. 
Herodotus and Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall,” 
and Reade’s “Cloister and the Hearth” 
seem about equally distant in time and 
equally hard to enjoy to most of 
our young people. One fancies that 
an experiment or so in the supposed 
arid desert of Victorian literature 
might be worth while. 

“Well, make a list yourself,’ some 
one may say. No; nota list, but a few 
random suggestions, cast into a solilo- 
quy, for which pray pardon me. Just 
out of a new parcel on my desk is 
“Amiel’s Journal,” brand new (that is, 
this edition is), compact, inviting in 
type and margin. I never read it, 
probably everybody else has; but I 
rather like the first phrase that strikes 
my eye: “The cricket is not the night- 
ingale; why tell him so?” And I see 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Introduc- 
tion that Mark Pattison, a good critic, 
says the “Journal” is a “precious rec- 
ord of a unique experience.” It will 
take only a small corner in the trunk, 
let’s put it in. Then, going to the 
other extreme, let’s hunt up the dog- 
eared old “Maison Lévy” French edi- 
tion of Dumas’s Valois stories; I 
haven’t read them for ten years, and 
I am always contending that they are 
livelier than anything Dumas ever 
wrote except perhaps the first of the 
“Three Musketeers” series. They are 
flexible volumes; stick them in. Then 
in political and journalistic biography 
I must certainly read H. H. Kohlsaat’s 
“Memoirs from McKinley to Harding,” 
just now attracting comment. One 
would like to compare it with Mr. 
Oscar Straus’s “Through Four Ad- 
ministrations.” And another new 
book of biography and reminiscence 
would be Mr. Bok’s “A Man from 
Maine,” the story of a remarkable man 
and a singularly forceful life—that 
of Mr. Cyrus Curtis. Mr. Burton J. 
Hendrick has just been awarded a 
prize for his “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page,” and it continues to 
head the list of non-fiction best sellers. 
Also, harking back to the idea that 
there are some books that are enjoya- 
ble now even if they are not now new, 
one might dip with pleasure into 
Strachey’s “Victoria,” or Thayer’s 
“John Hay,” or Tallentyre’s ‘“Vol- 
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taire,” or Trevelyan’s “Macaulay,” or 
Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ or  Forster’s 
“Dickens ;” yes, or even egotistical old 
Boswell’s “Johnson.” But if we go on 
putting good biographies into our 
vacation trunk it will have to be of a 
super-expansible order. 

If one is to yield to the natural urge 
of vacation, he will follow the lure of 
adventure or humor rather than that 
of psychology. The one striking new 
writer of adventure stories with a his- 
torical background is Sabatini, and, to 
my liking, “Scaramouche,” his first 
romance, is also his best. Joseph Con- 
rad’s visit has brought out the fact 
that his recent romance “Reserve” 
was begun and abandoned years ago, 
and he jocosely defies the reader to 
find the “joint” where the new work 
begins; we may not be able to do that, 
but it is a ripping good tale of sea and 
adventure—and something more. A 
charming and colorful picture of 
mountain life is Miss Lucy Furman’s 
“The Quare Women.” Another kind 
of romance, “Abbé Pierre,” is redolent 
of the charm of France in pre-war 
days; its admirers may not be §&o0 
numerous as those of the Wild West 
or crime and detective yarns, but they 
are among those who recognize that 
which is delicate and gracious in 
spirit. A new story that I have read 
and recommend is “Stella Dallas,” by 
Olive Prouty, not “highbrow” or sub- 
tle, but a moving and holding treat- 
ment of a singular social situation, one 
of the novels that will especially appeal 
to women readers. 

For fun pure and simple I want to 
read a new book called “Strictly Busi- 
ness,” by F. M. Howard, the author of 
“Happy Rascals,’ which came close to 
W. W. Jacobs’s depiction of sailors’ 
robust and irresponsible capers on 
shore. Booth Tarkington’s new col- 
lection of short stories has some clever 
and amusing comedies of child life, 
but is of uneven quality. I confess to 
a liking for Mr. P. G. Wodehouse’s 
lively and slangy stories; “Mostly 
Sally” is good fun. Mr. G. A. Ber- 
mingham’s Irish tales and novels are 
excellent in their sly and restrained 
humor. For a delicate and -elusive 
entertaining quality “The Enchanted 
April,” by Elizabeth of the German 
Garden, is a quiet little masterpiece. 
Not a story, but to me the most de- 
lightfully humorous book of this sea- 
son, is Edmund Lester Pearson’s 
“Books in Black and Red,” which tells 
with gusto of literary forgeries, 
quaint hoaxes, curiosities of the book 
world, and queer characters, prime 
among whom is that American eccen- 
tric, “Lord” Timothy Dexter. 

These suggestions are both random 
and rambling. The purpose is not to 
get you, the reader thereof, to read 
this or that, but to urge you to take a 
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little of your pre-vacation time to de- 
cide what kind of thing you would 
truly enjoy, and then to select accord- 
ingly. Theodore Roosevelt in one of 
his Outlook editorials put the true gist 
of the matter of listing books when 
he said: “There are many thousands 
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of good books; some of them meet 
one man’s needs, some another’s; any 
list of such books’ should simply be 
accepted as meeting a given individu- 
al’s needs under given conditions of 
time and surroundings.” 

R. D, TOWNSEND. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
PIRATE PRINCES AND YANKEE JACKS. By 
Daniel Henderson. Illustrated. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. © $2. 


Barbary pirates and the Yankee 
sailors who punished them in Deca- 
tur’s day are vividly portrayed in this 
stirring story, in which ‘fiction is 
thoroughly intermixed with fact in a 
way that will please boys who have a 
thirst for sea tales of adventure. 


SCUDDERS (THE). By Irving Bacheller. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
This is rather in the “Keeping Up 
With Lizzie’ type than in that of 
“The Days of Poor Richard.” Mr. 
Bacheller scores the fads and vulgari- 
ties of the day with humor, satire, and 
sometimes downright scolding. The 


book is both pointed and amusing. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 
EARLY NORTHERN PAINTERS: THEIR ART 
(THE). By Mrs. C. R. Peers. Illustrated. 
The Medici Society of America, Boston. 
Based on works to be found in the 
National Gallery in London, this book 
will appeal to American readers 
mainly because of its careful and sym- 
pathetic description and criticism of 
the pictures of the early Flemish, 
Dutch, and German masters included, 
and also because of the attractive 
illustration of the volume. 


SCIENCE 
GREAT AND SMALL THINGS. By Sir Ray Lan- 
kester. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

Professor Lankester fairly -illus- 
trates the range of this miscellany of 
science by pointing out that it reaches 
“from the phagocyte to the gorilla, 
from the pond-snail to the Russian 
giant, from the facts about longevity 
to theories as to human progress and 
the cruelty of Nature.” One of the 
most enjoyable chapters has the title 
“Spider-Sense and Cat-Sense,” and we 
commend it to the wiseacres who dab- 
ble in “‘occultism.” There is a curious 
pleasure in jumping lightly from one 
bit of popular science to another as 
this book does. Professor Lankester’s 
reputation as a British scientist of 
high standing guarantees the accuracy 
of the book. The frontispiece, a por- 
trait of “John,” a young gorilla, is so 
pathetically ugly that it is beautiful. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. By Abate Achille 
Ratti (Pope Pius XI). Illustrated. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 


People interested in mountaineering 
will thoroughly enjoy these accounts 
of Alpine climbs by the Pope, written 
years ago, it is true, but now for the 
first time translated into English. 


They demonstrate the courage, re- 
sourcefulness, and modesty of their 
august author, and, what is more, his 
excellent common sense in writing 
simply as a mountain climber, without 
any suggestion of his calling, about 
his adventures in the high Alps. The 
style is direct, terse, and clear. 


JERSEY: AN ISLE OF ROMANCE. By Blanche 
B. Elliott. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $3.50. 


This is not a mere book of travel 
giving glimpses of the famous Chan- 
nel island; it will be for most readers 
almost an encyclopedia of facts topo- 
graphical and historical, set down 
with the enthusiasm of a lover of the 
quaint people and institutions of Jer- 
sey. There are many attractive pic- 
tures. 

KED MAN IN THE UNITED STATES (THE). An 
Intimate, Study of the Social, Economic, and 
Religious Life of the American Indian, made 
under the direction of G. E. E. Lindquist. 
Illustrated. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. §$3.50. 

This valuable volume is the result of 
a “survey” of the Indians of the 
United States during the years 1919— 
22. It presents reports as to the 
status of the Indians in every part of 
the country, with many photographic 
illustrations. The tone of the book is 
optimistic as to the future of the race, 
but its facts constitute a clarion call 
to friends of the Indian to continue 
their work for his improvement, physi- 
cal, moral, and intellectual. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Indians of 
the United States are increasing in 
number and that more than half of 
them are citizens. 

SWINGING 


LANTERNS. By Elizabeth Crump 


Enders. Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. $2.50. 
An American woman’s year in 


China is vivaciously described in this 
pleasantly written book. Its point of 
view is that of one who is greatly in- 
terested by the strange people, remark- 
able customs, and singular architec- 
ture of the Celestial Empire, and who 
is wise enough to see these things in 
an appreciative instead of a deprecat- 
ing spirit—the only way to travel 
enjoyably and to understand some- 
thing of an alien civilization. Many 
attractive photographs illustrate the 
volume. 

WISDOM OF THE WILDERNESS. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

These stories of wild-animal life 
display the combination of accurate 
knowledge and fervid imagination 
characteristic of the author. The 
tales hold the reader’s attention with 
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a grip that is by no means lessened 
because of the tragical ending of many 
of them. 


UNDERSTANDING ITALY. By Clayton Sedgwick 


Cooper. Illustrated, The Century Company, 
New York. $83. 
A survey, largely economic, of 


Italy’s present conditions. The book 
is written from a thoroughly sympa- 
thetic standpoint, and presents an 
optimistic picture of the Italian peo- 
ple; it includes an interesting chapter 
about the origin and aims of the 
Fascisti. The ‘style is lively and 
agreeable. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS (THE). 

Weigail. Illustrated. 

New York, $5. 

This is an excellent work from 
which to get in readable form a back- 
ground, historical and archzological, 
as an aid to understanding the value 
and meaning of Lord Carnarvon’s 
recent Egyptian discoveries. Mr. 
Weigall himself has made valuable 
explorations, and has been Inspector- 
General of Antiquities for the Egyp- 
tian Government. He has written 
some of the best press correspondence 
printed in this country about the 
Tutankhamen discoveries. Mr. Wei- 
gall has the rather rare faculty of 
writing simply and agreeably about 
things which might seem dull if pre- 
sented by a dry-as-dust scientist. 


By Arthur 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 
CHASTE DIANA (THE). By E. Barrington. 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $2. 
DOBACHI. By John Ayscough. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. 

ECHO. By Margaret Rivers Larminie. 
Putnam’s Sons. New York. $2. 
FIRES OF FATE. By Wilbur Finley Fauley. 

The Metropolitan Book Service, New York. 
$1.75. 
MARK GRAY’S HERITAGE. By Eliot H. Robin- 
son. The Page Company, Boston. 
MOTHERING ON PERILOUS. By Lucy Furman. 


Cer. 


Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. $1.50. 

NACHA REGULES. By Manuel Galvez. -E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $3. 

OUR LITTLE GIRL. By Robert A. Simon. Bont 
& Liveright, New York. $2. 

POOR PINNEY. By Marian Chapman. Boni & 


Liveright, New York. §2. 

ROAD TO CALVARY (THE). By Alexey Tolstoy. 
Boni & Liveright, New York. $2.50. 

WAKE OF THE SETTING SUN (THE). By Will- 
iam Averill Stowell. D. Appleton & Co. $32. 


BIOGRAPHY 
HEROES OF THE FARTHEST NORTH AND 
FARTHEST SOUTH. By J. Kennedy Mac- 
Lean. Illustrated. The Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, New York, $1.75. 
MEMORIES OF MANY MEN IN MANY LANDS. 
By Francis E. Clark. Illustrated. The United- 
Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston. $5. 


SCIENCE 


YOUR HIDDEN POWERS. By James Oppen- 
heim. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND POLITICS. By Car- 
rie Chapman Catt and Nettie Rogers Shuler. 
Charles Sceribner’s Sons, New York. 3. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
WEST AND EAST. By Claire Sheridan. Ilus- 
trated. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2.50. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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—the ideal vacation land 


iM, eanoe, golf, hike or rest in luxuri- 
ous ease midst the scenic beauties of the 
‘* playground of the continent.”? Excellent 
hotel accommodations at reasonable cost add 
to the pleasures of a vacation of health, sport 
and fun at any of Canada’s wonder spots. 


Dress UP or Rough It 


Canada is a great vacation land. Interest- 
ing places, scenic woods and waters are 
found all through the land. Minaki, Great 
akes Cruise, Highlands of Ontario, Algon- 
quin Park (2,721 square miles, altitude, 
2,000 feet), Murray Bay, the Lower St. 
Lawrence. See Toronto the Queen City 
and the Thousand Islands. See the Capital 
City—Ottawa. See the ‘‘old world in the 
new ”’ at Montreal and historic Quebec. 


For Real Fishing, Hunting 
and Camping 
Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel in virgin 
streams and big game country in Nova Scotia, New 


Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 
27—mentioning district that interests 
you. Address the nearest Canadian 
National Railways office listed below. 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 
BUFFALO, 11 So. Division St. 
CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 522 Kirby Bldg. 
DETROIT, 527 Majestic Bldg. 
DULUTH, 430 Weet Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 2nd Ave. So. 
NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bldg. fares 


PORTLAND, ME., Grand Trunk Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 2nd Ave. @ i) 
ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts, 
Canada welcomes United States tourists. 
No passports required. 
Canadian National Railways ep Ol! a a Ov 
-Grand Canyon 
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A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 


where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 


Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- “p> 


tions, write or wire 






E. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Grazow, President 


Twenty-one years under the same management, 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines 
1143 Railway Exch., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail to me following Santa Fe booklets: 
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Yellowstone Par 


MERICA’S greatest wild animal 
sanctuary. Here you will see beaver, 
elk, bear, deer, Big Horn sheep, 


buffalo, antelope — friendly, unafraid —just as 
interested in you as you are in them. 


Yellowstone is the pre-eminent sight-seeing tour 
of the world—for, in addition to the wild animals 
there are great geysers, mountains, lovely lakes, 
colorful canyons, forests, boiling pools, 
cataracts, waterfalls. Go this summer. 


: Only $ 5 32 Chica 


| **Go in Gardiner; Out Cody” 





Northern Pacific Railway 


A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager 
942 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Double Track Trunk Line between 
Washington, D.C. and Atlanta, Ga. 


The Pioneer Through Route between 
Cincirinati- Louisville and Florida 


The Short Line between New Orleans 
and Cincinnati 





The 
Southern \ 


Serves 


the South 





W. A. BECKLER, W.H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Passenger Traffic Manager 
Cincinnati, Ohio Weshington, D. C. 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 
POETRY 
MAID OF GLOUCESTER (THE). By Henry Lane 
Eno. Duffield & Co., New York. $1.25 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


MAKING YOURSELF. By Orison Swett Marden. 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 


$1.75. 
MUMBO JUMBO. By Henry Clews, Jr. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2.50. 
EDUCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY. By Henry @C. 


Link. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
$2. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
RISE AND FALL OF PROHIBITION (THE). 


By Charles Hanson Towne. Illustrated. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN NATION BUILDING (THE). 


By Robert A. Woods. Illustrated. Houghton 
Miffiin Company, Boston. $3. 
OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY (THE). By Edward 


Alsworth Ross. The Century Company, New 


York. $3.50. 





“THE CONDITION OF THE 
FARMING WORLD” 


dhe the condition of the farming 
world is of great interest to com- 
mercial and industrial life and vital to 
all the world is beyond question. The 
food question is ever before the people, 
and if the source from which the food 
is drawn be destroyed, want and star- 
vation will look into the people’s eyes. 
That such a condition now confronts 
the people of the United States few 
ever dream or think possible; but, 
instead of an impossibility, it is a 
sober reality. The source of food will 
be curtailed and gradually become less 
if the conditions that now confront 
the farmer are long to continue. The 
people ought to know these facts, and 
not to be startled some morning for 
want of bread. Despite all that has 
been done by the farm bloc in Con- 
gress and all the agitation by news- 
paper and magazine, the facts have 
not much changed. The farming 
world is in a pitiable and sad condi- 
tion. But the world is asleep, and has 
failed to appreciate the facts as they 
are. 

What, let us ask, are the facts? 

The farmer is asked to produce and 
then to sell his grain at a price below 
the cost of production. It is clear and 
plain that this is an impossibility, and 
will ultimately lead to bankruptcy. 

No man can produce oats and wheat 
and corn at current prices, and still 
live as a respected member of the so- 
cial body. He cannot educate his chil- 
dren and afford them an equal oppor- 
tunity with others in the race of life. 
He cannot employ his help on the farm 
at the salaries given in the several 
trades in cities or in large towns. It 
is an utter impossibility to pay one’s 
help the prices paid in the cities sur- 
rounding him. What, let us ask, are 
the results? When he receives 32 
cents for his oats and 95 cents for his 
wheat, he is left in a helpless con- 
dition. He will live as a slave, un- 
able to buy the necessary shoes for 
his children and consign them to igno- 
rance because he is too poor even i9 
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purchase the proper clothes to keep 
them warm. 

These are not idle statements, but 
are an absolute true condition that 
confronts the farming done to-day. 

The results are too evident to any 
one who will sit down and think. The 
condition of the farmers in the West 
is even more pitiable than in the East. 
Any one acquainted with the condi- 
tions surrounding the farmer in the 
West will weil know that the political 
changes in the Senate and House have 
been due to and brought about by the 
farmer population, who are now gasp- 
ing for breath and in danger of losing 
the farm they have long struggled to 
possess. What means the elevation of 
Bob La Follette to leadership in the 
United States Senate but the dissatis- 
faction of many farmers in the West? 
How can you explain the election of 
Henrik Shipstead in Minnesota upon 
any other ground? They have been 
elevated to their high positions, rele- 
gating prominent men into obscurity, 
because the farmer population had 
been surrounded with conditions that 
were intolerable. And the same condi- 
tioas are before the farmer in the 
East. In the East the farmer has an 
advantage over his Western brother in 
reference to freight rates, but even 
with this in his favor the Eastern man 
is beggared and a slave to the circum- 
stances about him. 

I say that the public is unconscious 
of what is in store for them. They 
eat bread, without realizing where the 


~ bread comes from and how it is 


produced; they drink milk, never 
dreaming that the farmer who pro- 
duced it is becoming impoverished. I 
live in one of the finest farming sec- 
tions in the East, and I know whereof 
I speak. I say that, if present condi- 
tions are not changed, next year 
will see such an unheaval among the 
farmer population as to startle the 
dwellers in every city and every large 
town. They will awake to the fact 
that the source from which their food 
has come has been destroyed by the 
discriminations brought against the 
farmer. 

I was recently talking to a classmate 
of mine who had inherited a 200-acre 
farm, and he told me that he was with- 
out a farmer to till the soil. And I 
talked to a prominent druggist in the 
town of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and he 
told me that his beautiful farm at 
Bonnybrook was without a farmer; 
and he then declared that, as he could 
not get a farmer, he would have the 
different fields cultivated by farmers 
who were already on farms. Multiply 
these instances, and you have a correct 
picture of the condition of agriculture 
in the East. 

Unless conditions change next 
spring will witness the exodus of the 
tenants from many farms, and they 
will not be tilled, not because the 
farmers have lost an interest in the 
soil, Sczause they cannot make a 
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See the Ancient Glories 
of the Mediterranean 


And now a Mediterranean Cruise 
under Canadian Pacific manage- 
ment, on the magnificent Em- 
press of Scotland (25,000 gross 
tons—35,500 tons displacement). 
Everything Canadian Pacific stan- 
dard—there is none better. Fares, 
$800 up—limited to 600 guests. 


Sailing from New York, 
January 14, 1924. 


Is Egypt Your Mecca 


with its historic excavations ? 








This 





Canadian Pacific Agents: 
Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 


Boston, 405 Boylston St. 


cruise will give you 14 days in Pales- 
tine and Egypt at an inclusive rate. 
Fascinating shore excursions to differ- 
ent points from Mediterranean ports. 
All details looked after by competent 


Buffalo, 160 Pearl St. 
Chicago, 40 N. Dearborn St, 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
pe 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot. 
Kansas City, Mo., 60/1 Railway 
Exchange Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 605 S. Spring St. 
Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave., S. 
Montreal, 141 Saint James St. 
New York, Madison Barcel: St. 


Rome, Athens, Constantinople. 
turesque races and costumes; Algiers 
and Tunis, aglow with the sunny 
charm of Africa. 


representatives. 
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Madeira, Cadiz, 


Philadelph t . 

Phdoreh 40 Ste Gibraltar. Gorgeous cross sections of 
ortland, Ore., ird St. ; in: 

Son Puotclen, 675 Mutkt St the world we live in; Naples, Monaco, 

Seattle, 608 Second Ave. Portugal. A touch of Old England— 


St. Louis, he Locust St. 

Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 

Toronto, | King SESE: 

Vancouver, 434 Hastings es 
ashington, D. C., 14/1 9 aoa 
York Ave. 

Winnipeg, Portage and Main 


Canadian Pacific 


Southampton—on the way home. 

Get full particulars now. Write, tele- 
phone or stop at the nearest Canadian 
Pacific steamship agency. 


Mediterranean 
Cruise 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 





living. And many farms that were 
bought in war times at high prices 
will be lost to their owners, unable to 
make payments against them._ 

If these are the conditions in the 
beautiful Cumberland Valley in Penn- 
sylvania with the best limestone soil 
in the world, what shall we say of the 
farms with poorer soil to till? 

There is but one answer, and that 
will be that the food supply will be 
so decreased that the dwellers in the 
cities will go hungry, or that the price 
will be so high as to be beyond the 
ability of the many poor to buy. 

Pt the American farmer does not 


ask for exorbitant prices; he is only 
asking for a fair price for his prod- 
ucts. And if the American public will 
not give it to him there is only one 
other alternative, and that will be the 
destruction of the great farmer class, 
because they cannot make a living. 

Why should wages in the different 
trades be upon a war-time basis and 
the farmer on his knees, receiving less 
for his products than they cost to pro- 
duce? If these conditions continue, 
next summer will see such a mighty 
revolution that it will open the long- 
closed eyes of the public. 

Destroy the farmer by starvation by 
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Write today for free road map and free impartial information 
about hotels, resorts, cottages, and reduced transportation rates. 


Hundreds of picturesque blue-watered lakes, miles of white-sanced Lake 
Michigan shoreline, and towering forested bluffs, make a perfect setting for 
all outdoor sports. , 

This wealth of natural beauty has brought about the establishment of many 
finely-equipped hotels, cozy cottages and other desirable accommodations. 


And West Michigan has many good roads: M-11 and M-13—the West. 


Michigan Pike and the Mackinaw Trail—are two superb roads of concrete, 
gravel and macadam that lure motorists from all parts of America. These 
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Write for Free Literature 
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“THE CONDITIONS OF THE FARMING 
WORLD” (Continued) 


forcing him into a position where he 
cannot live, and the public will then 
“have killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg.” 

(Dr.) F. L. BERGSTRESSER. 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


ENGLISH SPORTS 


BY ROBERT M. FIELD 


HE peaceful invasion of the United 

States by Oxford’s relay team 
has quickened the interest of the 
American public in the system of ath- 
letics which prevails in English uni- 
versities. My own interest in English 
athletics first came when I read the 
qualifications of a Rhodes Scholar. It 
was only after I had taken up my resi- 
dence at Oxford, however, that I 
gained first-hand information on the 
subject. 

From the day I landed I was chided 
about the anomalous character of ath- 
letics in democratic America. Tales of 
professionalism, high-priced coaches, 
and throngs of non-participating spec- 
tators had reached England, so the 
men in my college were eager to have 
fresh and detailed information about 
our system. I pictured the situation 
as best I could, and my British friends 
condemned our system as the most 
autocratic and indefensible of which 
they knew. They particularly mar- 
veled at the thought of sixty or sev-_ 
enty thousand rabid fans crowding 
into a stadium to watch twenty-two 
men compete for a championship. 
Rooting was a deep mystery to them, 
for they know not the antics and con- 
tortions of a tumbling cheer leader. . 

Their indictment whetted my curi- 
osity to know something about the 
English system. Upon investigation, 
I found that they have none. But 
there are sports, and plenty of them. — 
The most fastidious may be satisfied. 
You can choose anything from ping- 
pong to polo. One American hailing 
from New York and California main- 
tained a stable of Texas ponies and 
played the latter game. The essential 
and obvious thing is that every one 
plays something. From two o’clock to 
five in the afternoon the colleges are 
deserted while the young Englishmen 
indulge in rowing, cricket, and rugby. 
Yet there is no suggestion of compul- 
sion about gymnasium work for fresh- 
men and sophomores; there are no 
medical examinations; no assignments 
to classes for corrective training. It 
would nevertheless be literally impos- 
sible for any Oxford man to avoid the 
playing fields. An active and compel- 
ling public opinion cultivated through 
the centuries leads everybody out of 
doors promptly after luncheon. 

There is no athletic director in 
Oxford; no athletic council; no budget. 
The college—the University of Oxford 
is composed of twenty or more dis- 
tinct and separate colleges—is the 
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unit of organization in athletics, as it 
is in well-nigh every other line of stu- 
dent activity. The contests are almost 
wholly intramural. There is no pa- 
triotic slogan of “Beat Cambridge.” 
Winning is not the sole consideration 
for which Oxford men play. A de- 
sire for exercise and fellowship draws 
them to the fields. More than that, 
there is little or no training in the 
American sense. I have talked with 
Oxford Blues (a Blue is the athletic 
award), and find them unwilling to 
make a business of training. If you 
should suggest to an Englishman that 
-he give up smoking during the train- 
ing season, he would reply: “I have 
no training season; but, even if I did, 
I.wouldn’t desert my pipe.” A very 
significant result of their attitude 
toward rigorous training is the con- 
tinued good health of English athletes 
throughout their lives. Athletic heart 
is seldom developed, and the hardest 
trainer in English athletics has no 
fear of suddenly dropping dead. 

I have made the point that every 
one plays some game at Oxford, and 
it is substantiated by facts. 
rowing (it is the chief sport and en- 
joys a popularity in England similar 
to that of football in America), 
cricket (the English baseball), rugby, 
polo, soccer, tennis, lacrosse, swim- 
ming, or golf the mass of the Oxford 
undergraduates are engaged. The 
dons—faculty men—are out too; gen- 
erally at tennis or golf, but not infre- 
quently mixing in rugby, soccer, and 
ecricket.; From such a _ sketch one 
might well conclude that Oxford had 
attained the ideal of every one playing 
and no one watching. 

It has been stated that there is no 
director, no paid coaches, no budget. 
That is a matter of pride to English- 
men. The Honorable President and 
Honorable Secretary serve as coaches, 
although occasionally an old man will 
return, not so much to coach, as to 
lend encouragement by his presence. 
Thus sports play no disproportionate 
part in Oxford life, nor do they take 
an undue part of student finances. I 
showed the student budget of a typi- 
cal American university to an Eng- 
lishman. Of the total sum, over 
seventy per cent went to sports, seven- 
teen per cent to college publications, 
three per cent to music. He studied 
the figures, and then wanted to know 
if American college life were seventy 
per cent athletic, seventeen per cent 
literary, and three per cent musical. 
I curtly answered that the students 
decreed it. His rejoinder was, “It is 
a pity.” 

Whether their system—or, more 
properly speaking, the lack of one—be 
right or wrong, it cannot be denied 

that Englishmen have no athletic 

problem such as stalks through the 
American college, largely, I believe, 
because English sports are simply 
managed, inexpensively maintained, 
‘and universally enjoyed. 


Hither at- 
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A Week’s Cruise 


on four Great Lakes and 


Georgian Bay (30,000 Islands) 
Semi-Weekly Sailings from 
Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland &return 


An alluring trip of 2000 miles of ever changing] 

scenery, visiting Mackinac Isl., Parry Sd., Chicago, 

Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo (Niagara Falls). 
The life-giving breezes will give you new “pep’”’ 

—you will eat welland sleep well and return home 

thoroughly rested and invigorated. Music, Danc- 

ing, Deck Games and other Entertainments. 

The Great Oil-Burning White Liners 


North American = 
and South American 2» 


offer you comforts and luxuries equal tothe finest At- ~ 
lantic Steamers—broad, roomy, decks; commodious lounge ~s=—Z 
rooms; comfortable berths; excellent meals daintily served. 


Call or Write for Pamphlet any Railway 
Ticket Office or Tourist Agency — or 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company = 
W.H. BLACK, G.P.A.,110 W. Adams St., Chicag 
W.E. BROWN,G. A., 16 E. Eagle St., Buffalo, N.Y, 


7 Days 
PT xa 


Meals and Berth 


Included 











Tickets bearing rail routing between Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago, will be hon- 
ored for transit upon additional payment. 
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MAKE SURE OF YOUR VACATION PICTURES THIS YEAR! 


Avoid the pitfalls of most amateur photographers by 
reading THE CAMERA—the amateur’s own magazine. 
Send 6c for a copy today. 


THE CAMERA, 636 South Franklin Square, Philadelphia 


e- e 
Shipping— 

We write partly to you who are thoroughly 
at ease when discussing ships and shipping, -] 
but more to you who are not. In NATION’S ] 
BUSINESS, the official monthly magazine of | 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, we frequently 
print unusual articles on shipping and other 
subjects of international importance. Speci- 
men copy, 25c. 
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Spring Lake Beacu, 
NEW JERSEY 


Directly on the Ocean 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
OPENS JUNE 23 


American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that makes you play 
18-Hole Course 
Superior 4-la-Carte Grill. Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing. New Swimming 
Pool Adjoining 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
N. Y. Office: Town & Country 
8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
On “ The New Jersey Tour.” 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Opens June 23 
Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 
Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 
C. S. KROM, Manager. 


On “ The New Jersey Tour, 
re A Road of Never-Ending Delight.” ml 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 








The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OUTLOOK Financial DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 









« BROKER ” 


the letter printed herewith: 


“Did you ever notice how many things seem to 
happen to ‘brokers’—in the newspaper headlines? The 
indiscriminate use of this term appears to be growing. 
When a man is caught in some compromising position or 
becomes involved in some doubtful transaction, and his 
business connections are vague, he is almost invariably 
characterized as a ‘broker.’ 


T HE OUTLOOK has received from one of its friends 


For example: 


will have $34,000. 


if you will write and ask for 
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What Every Man Hopes For 


FINANCIAL independence—a competence—an independent 
fortune—these are the goal every man hopes to achieve. Given 
patience and perseverance, it is a goal that is easy to attain. 


Invest $1000 at 6%. Reinvest the interest, adding approximately 
$358 every six months. This will amass $19,000 in 15 years. 


If you have $5000 laid by, invest it at 6%. Reinvest the interest, 
together with an average of $554 twice a vear. In 15 years you 


Our new booklet, “Charting Hidden Treasure”, contains tables 
that will help you build an independent fortune. It should be 
read and studied by everyone whois trying to become financially 
independent. It will be sent to you without charge or obligation 


BOOKLET F-1305 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


79 Post Street 
San FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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“This works a real hardship to a worthy and important 
class of business and to a reputable class of business men. 
Can’t something be done to minimize or abolish it? 

“Now, I know there are real estate brokers, and insur- 
ance brokers, and brokers in every kind of commodity and 
service, ad infinitum. And I admit that anybody whe 
brings buyer and seller together comes within the diction 
ary definition of a broker. 

“But to the public—the great unthinking public—brq 
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ker’ means a ‘Wall Street stock 
broker.’ Every time they read a head- 
line such as ‘Broker Caught in Apart- 
ment Raid’ the impression is created 
anew that ‘Wall Street’ and all its 
works are rotten. 

“It may be that the news item ex- 
plains later that the ‘broker’ was an 
insurance broker or an automobile-tire 
broker, but a very large proportion of 
newspaper readers merely skim the 
headlines of the general news, and the 
impression remains even in the case of 
more careful readers. And why ‘bro- 
ker’ at all? It is really no more char- 
acteristic than ‘retailer’ or ‘jobber,’ 
and these terms are seldom, if ever, 
used. 

“Of course stock brokers do get into 
trouble. There can be no quarrel with 
recording such facts when they do oc- 
cur. The unfair situation is created 
by loading upon the shoulders of stock 
brokers the misdeeds of every other 
kind of broker. Technically the head- 
line writer may be correct; practically 
he commits a serious injustice and an 
economic crime, for public good will 
is fickle and must be courted. Destroy 
confidence in a few of those in any line 
of business, and all the others become 
objects of suspicion. 

“Unfortunately, the security busi- 
ness has always attracted large num- 
bers of disreputable camp followers. 
That is why no other line of business 
gives so much publicity to the ex- 
posure of frauds and crooks in its 
field. There are just as many pro- 
portionately in other lines—see the 
records of the National Credit Men’s 
Association—but Wall Street washes 
its dirty linen in public. It naturally 
has become legitimate prey for every 
self-seeking politician and demagogue 
in the country. 

“And so arises the popular clamor 
against ‘Wall Street’—based on wide- 
spread and incredible ignorance of its 
real functions and essential service to 
all business, but fed and fostered and 
maintained by continuous misrepre- 
sentation and calumny. 

“Of course the newspapers would 
not intentionally harm a reputable and 
vital part of our business fabric. But 
this indiscriminate use of the word 
‘broker’ is distinctly harmful, and it 
is none the less resented by stock bro- 
kers because it is unintentional.” 


The point is well made. We believe 
it is a fact that the term “broker” is 
almost always taken by the public to 
mean a man who buys and sells stocks 
in Wall Street, the term by which New 
York’s financial district is universally 
known. Now Wall Street is not only 
the financial center of the United 
States, but since the war is regarded 
by many as the leading financial dis- 
trict of the whole world. In either 
case it enjoys—or at least it cannot 
escape—unusual prominence, and what 
takes place in Wall Street is news. 
The editors of our newspapers appre- 
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Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
popwar COMMON LAW plan under a pure 


DECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 


ally known, approved by attorneys.and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
vplnebie. information that you may need. 
DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708. Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Are You An Investor ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve 
intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 
you are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings 
or have fresh funds to invest. In either case we shall be 
glad to give you specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 
dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ciate this fact and capitalize it. Wall 
Street is to our business life what the 
“Four Hundred” is to society, and as 
most people relish a story, a scandal 
particularly, about a member of the 
so-called Four Hundred, so there is 
also tremendous news value in any- 
thing reflecting discredit upon any 
one prominent in Wall Street. It 
seems to us that this fact being con- 
sciously or unconsciously present in 
the mind of the editor or headline 
writer, he uses the term “broker” be- 
cause it is a word certain to attract 
the eye and challenge attention. We 
do not pretend to say that this is done 
maliciously. Rather, it seems to us, 
it is done unthinkingly. 

There are nearly eleven hundred 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and in order to become a mem- 
ber of the board a man must have 
more than the purchase price of a seat 
to recommend him. He must be well 
sponsored by responsible persons, and 
great care is used in an effort to keep 
out any one who does not have the 
sense of responsibility which the gov- 
ernors of the Exchange consider a 
member should possess. And when 
any member abuses his privileges he 
is quickly and summarily dealt with. 
Human nature being what it is, there 
are almost certain to be occasional 
lapses among any group of over a 
thousand individuals, but we venture 
to say that there are as few among 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change as in any other similar body of 
equal size. Perhaps it is for this very 
reason that lapses when they do occur 
are seized upon with such avidity. 

In addition to the members of the 
Exchange there are thousands of em- 
ployees in the various brokerage and 
banking houses, there are the members 
of the Consolidated Exchange and the 
Curb Market and all their employees. 
If anything happens to any one of 
them, he immediately becomes a “bro- 
ker,” and once again Wall Street is 
under suspicion. The banks and their 
multitude of employees in the financial 
district are also frequently called 
brokers. If a banker becomes involved 
in domestic difficulties, his Wall Street 
affiliations usually occupy as much 
space in the accounts as the real cause 
of his prominence, and the impression 
is created that if he had not been a 
“Wall Street man” it never would 
have happened. 

It is of course: true, as our corre- 
spondent states, that stock brokers do 
get into trouble, and he is correct 


when he says that they are not entitled | 
But it is wrong, as all: 


to protection.. 


as 


fair-minded people must agree, to’ 
condemn a community for the mis-— 


deeds of a few individuals or to impute 
to a community misdeeds which are 
connected with it in no way whatso- 
ever. 





The Foundation of 
Your Financial 
Independence 


HAT the steel mills are to Pitts- 
burgh, the automobile factories to 
Detroit, the motion picture industry to 
Los Angeles—that is what the National 
Government is to Washington, the great 
paymaster and stabilizer. 


Go where you will in Washington—to 
the Capitol, to the Treasury, to the White 
House, to the Washington Monument— 
everywhere you will gain an impression 
of enduring stability. Washington is the 
only. city in America which has directly 
back of it the tremendous power of the 
United States Government in improve- 
ment and development. 


Where else, if not in Washing- 
ton, would you expect to find a 
stable foundation upon which to 
build your financial independ- 
ence? Where else, tf not in 
Washington, would you expect 
real estate values to be sound 
and First Mortgage Investments 
to be safe ? 


Enduring stability and constantly in- 
creasing real estate values combine to 
make our First Mortgage Investments 
safe and profitable for investors through- 
out the country. 


You may invest for as short a period 
as 2 years or as long as 15 years in these 
investments that have back of them a 
record of zo oss to any investor in 50 years. 

They yield 614% and relieve the 
investor of the 2% Federal income 
tax and any State tax up to $5 
per $1,000. 

How you can attain financial independ- 
ence by investing in these safe securi- 
ties—how you can purchase them if you 
can save as little as $10 a month—is told 
in our new, illustrated booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Build an Independent Income.” A copy 
will be sent free if you will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


CYhe F.H.SMITH CO. 


CFounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIS a aan eat Mail This Coupon Today-"**-"*************"*""", 
The F. H. Smith Company, ; 
1414-1416 Eye Street, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Without obligation on my part, I ;: 
should like to receive a free copy of your ! 
new booklet, ‘‘How to Build an Inde- 
pendent Income.’’ 
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WHAT BOOKS MEAN 
TO ME 


HERE has been an unusual delay in| 


: the decision as to the winners in 
The Outlook’s prize contest for the 
best letter answering the question 
“What Books Mean to Me.” As we 
have said before, the remarkably even 
quality of the letters submitted makes 
a choice very. difficult. The wide dis- 
tribution of the replies to The 
Outlook’s question and the quantity is 
indicated by the following table show- 
ing the geographical distribution of 





letters. Every State in the Union but 
two is represented: 
CONTEST LETTERS 

Neve Vork =. 2282 325 Oldahoma e-=--—-----. 19 
New Jersey .........--... 159 TEnNESSCOR se <2 5-2 5s 18 
Pennsylvania ............ 136 SG Wy aT) yf Me a Wy | 
Massachusetts ..........129 Wiermiont” sy.6-22-4--5--es-2- 16 
CVO} ce ea ee ote stsenne 124 Ala Dative cseneeteene. eee 14 
Californiavs 2... 2e 102 GFE OT LIAR ta Ante neo a 12 
Mlinoig {eee Er ucee 92 South Carolina.......... 12 
Wrehisan').ii=--neet es 67 OCS OMe ee eres ee ale 
Connecticut ......... es Ploridal tate ese. 12 
Maine P.5.2. Sok kee 54 Rhode Island ............ 10 
Kadianiay” 2:28: 5..ho53- 53 DLOMCaTe coerce eneee 8 
Minnesota! 2120-22-22" 02 North Dakota.......-.. 8 
West, Virginia ......-2- 50 [Oth aly ph ees ee we ee ee 8 
VIS COMSIN +n seeeurs.. 2a 41 ATIZONA een 7 
howe ee ee .. 40 Washington ...........-. 7 
District of Columbia 38 Dela war eevee. 2-ccn= 6 
@olorado, <2.s5ss5-<. 02-00 37 Loan mst esen ees 6 
AP ORAS cede ccna: Cxedaoe Be Pot ArKansasicscc 5 
Missouri New Mexico .............. 5 
Virginia, ...... TLOuisianiageee.... eee 4 
Maryland Mississipplys.22=...--20- 4 
New Hampshire........ 25 Wyoming. a.2e2 3 
North. Carolina-:..-....- 24 Virgin Islands............ 1 
OANBOS se. ccceaproccutese oe 24 England 1 
Nebraska als) Treland 1 
DANS AS -<s.c0eeteeeee ss real | Honolulu 1 
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What Safer Way to 
Get 744% or 8%? 


Centuries before the Christian Era, the 
mortgage was invented as security for the 
payment of debts. Man has never been able to 
improve on the mortgage principle,.and most 
of the finest investments of today are based 
on first mortgages on valuable property. 

Miller First Mortgage Bonds make first mort- 
gage securities available in modern form. There 
are denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000, and 
the investor is relieved of all the worry and 
trouble of collecting interest and principal, see- 
ing that the property is kept up, etc. We do this 
for him. Moreover, these bonds, secured by income- 
earning buildings in Florida cities, offer the oppor- 
tunity to obtain 744% or 8% (the prevailing rates in 


that State) with assurance of safety. Mail thecoupon 
today for our free booklet, The Ideal Investment.” 


G.L.Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


‘@loridas Cidest First Mortgage Bond House 
605 Miller Bldg. Miami, Florida 
i G. L. MILLER BOND & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY | 
605 Miller Bldg., Miami, Florida | 


Dear Sirs: Please send me, without obligation, your I 
booklet, ‘The Ideat Investment,’’ and circular describ- I 
ing a good bond issue paying 774% or 8%. 
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This Handy 


Investment | 


Record 


saves unnecessary trips to 
your safe deposit box and 
quickly furnishes complete 


information—amounts, inter- 


est dates, maturities, prices, 
taxable status, etc., of your in- 
vestment holdings. 


It is made in loose-leaf form 
so that pages may be added as 
required — the pocket size is 
handy and compact. 


Included is a bond interest 
table, also a chart of informa- 
tion on all issues of Liberty 
and Victory Bonds. 


Income Tax Data Is 
Readily Available 


when you use the convenient 
forms provided in this loose-leaf 
booklet for recording purchases 
and sales of securities, income de- 
rived, tax provisions, etc. 


MAIL COUPON BELOW and copy of our 
“Loose Leaf Security Record’ 255 
will be sent promptly without obligation 





HALSEY, 


STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





209 S. LaSalle St. 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
14 Wall Street 


BOSTON 


601 Griswold St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave.,S. 


100S. Broad St. 


MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 


seesseerCVail to Nearest Officesssssses: 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me a copy of your booklet. 


“Loose Leaf Security Record” 255 
Name. . 
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On the Loetschberg Railway 


SWITZERLAND 


The Republic of Play 
HE peace of the world 


rests on her snow-capped 
mountains. Over her color- 
ful valleys and about her 
jeweled lakes—serene beauty 
and contrast of awe-inspiring 
grandeur. To these eternal 
attractions Switzerland adds 
most modern facilities for 
eeavel by rail, steamboat or 
motor’; splendid hotels and 
pensions ; an endless variety 
of sports, a picturesque peas- 
antry, cities of intellectualand 
artistic renown and, above 
all, the natural hospitality of 
her people. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps, 
most convenient headquarters for excur- 
sions in all directions. All sports in 
perfection. An educational center of 
repute. 

GENEVA with its classical lake, ever 
attractive and interesting as a resting 
place, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
tellect, and isa world renowned univer- 
sity town. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 
New Golf course. 


Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the 
Matterhorn, exquisite as a high Alpine 
health resort, conveniently reached via 
the wonderful Loetschberg railway. 
LUCERNE, the ‘‘ Mecca ”’ of all tour- 
ists ; its loveliness proverbial, its variety 
of sports and amusements most interest- 
ing. The starting point for excursions in 
Central Switzerland. LUGANQO, in the 
Swiss-Italian lake district, a paradise of 
flowers basking in perennial sunshine, an 
unforgettable trip via the electrified St. 
Gothard line, famed for its scenic 
grandeur. 


Conveniently reached from intellectual 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are 
THE GRISONS with its 150 valleys, 
and the famous Engadine, an Alpine 
wonderland. Its unique climate with 
powerful solar radiation, its excellent 
cures and opportunities for all sports 
have made its St. Moritz, Duvos, Arosa, 
Pontresina, and Flims most appealing 
as all-year-round resorts. TARASP= 
VULPERA, in the lower Engadine, 
offers a marvelous Alpine climate, while 
the variety and medicinal values of its 
waters are not approached by any Eu- 
ropean watering place. 


Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit 
any purse from $2.00 a day up with meals. 
No war, luxury or other taxes for tourists. 
Write for portfolio of Switzer- 
land, No. 116—beautifully illus- 
trated booklets descriptive of its 
wonderful scenery, cities, sports, 
life. It is free. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Combine Travel and Study 


with 


The European Summer School 
Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 
6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 
Write for details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 









. c June 
Europe via Mediterranean “9t', 
High class, 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-Edinburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, 
Berlin). 14 countries and their capitals. $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 23, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 

25th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baitimore, Md, 


# EUROPEAN TOURS ® 


Planned for you for June or July. 


A Real Tour, including Best Hotels, 
Ship, sightseeing, etc. Expert leaders. 


@ PIERCE TOURS, 1472 BDWAY @ 


MHE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook’ to 


JAPAN HOTEL: ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 








for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 
Join 


UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club ;:°%), 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south- 
ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 
of European history. 400 pleased patrons, 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
June 22, June 29 an 


EUROP July 6, visiting England, 


Holland, Belgium, ‘The Khine, Germany, 





Sailing from Meares 


Switzerland, Italy (including Na- 
ples), Monaco (liviera), eee 745 


MEN TOR TOURS” \ Pecleacee Blvd. 





FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperorage, imstruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old World: Edinburgh, London, 
Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Rome. 


Send for new booklet, Ewrope 1923 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 














: will be given 
Free Trip to Europe; organizer 
of a sinall party. Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 186 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 





EUROPEAN © {Wes iarantos the 


maximum of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
as low as is consistent with good service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’! Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


IDEAL TOUR THROUGH EUROPE 


Sailing June 30. Three vacancies in 
small private party. RESER TOURS, 
171 Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Nothing like 
~ NORTH WALES 


HERE is no more charming 

holiday country in the United 
Kingdom. Set in scenic splen- 
dour andaboundingin historical 
associations, the coastal resorts 
of Rhyl, Colwyn Bay, Llan- 
dudno, Conway, etc., contrast 
strikingly with the venerable 
ruins in the country around. 
Plan a trip to Great Britain— 
visit North Wales and the many 
places of historical and educa- 
tional interest reached by the 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


“The Best Way” for travel in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. Literature 
and Suggestions for tours covering 
any period FREE on application to: 

John Fairman, Agent, 
LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY, 





200 Fifth Avenue” - - New York, 
MINIM TT 
EXTENSION. 


UNIVERSITY TEs! 


Several vacancies in our 

June 29th, July 5th and 

7th Parties. 8550-8850. 
European travel in small groups. Inclu- 
Sive itineraries, under leadership of 
directors of experience. (30th season.) 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 


ie oe 


. sailing for Europe 

Small party of girls on July 5, return- 
ing Sept. 17, have room for four more. Expert 
guidance. Chaperoned by woman of culture 
and experience. Highest references given and 
required. Apply immediately. 9,871, Outlook. 
Naples—Pompeii— Rome 


TO EUROPE — London — Paris —Ver- 
sailles—F lorence—etc.—$425 and up, ranging 
from 30 to 80 days. Write for Booklet H-19. 
GATES TOU RS—founded 1892 
** World Travel at Moderate Cost”’ 
225 Fitth Avenue, New York 


ROME to LONDON 
73 Days for $888. Sailing June 27, 1923 


Tell us your Travel Plans for 1924. 
We shape our Tours for next Season to meet 
your wishes. 


Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 








EUROPE 
TOUR FEATURING BRITISH ISLES 


Party sailing from New York 
on July 3 for a 2 months’ tour 
of England, Wales, Scotland, 


France.Privilege of extension. 
Also special tour for young ladies sailing 
+ : ; 
June 20. Send for particulars. 


BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








ee 


TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Best of leadership 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Health Resorts 





Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
mark, flower and vegetable gardens, 
‘ood the best. White for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
6 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Hvery com- 
fort and convenienge. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous s4ys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 








Dr. Reeves Sanitarium 


is a private home for nervous patients, con- 
valescents, and elderly people requiring care. 
Excellent table, home-like surroundines, 
auto drives. HARRIET KE. REK VES, M.D., 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 








Apartments 


IN OLD LONDON 


English writer’s charming SMALL APART- 
MENT IN AN OLD ; 


ticulars. apply Miss ELIZABETH DREW, 
4 West 50th St., New York City. 





Handsomely furnished 4-room 
For Rent apartment. Best residential 
section of Portland. Available July 1. 

G. L. Gippines, 59 State St., Portland, Me. 





Light, breezy 6-room 
To Rent for Summer apartment, furnished. 
Two baths, sun porch. Near ible lake, 
park. Good transportation. Adults. WILD, 
5513 Cornell Ave., Chicago. Phone Mid. 3113. 


Boarders Wanted 


few boarders can be accommedated 
in a country home. Pleasant location ; 
modern improvements. For particulars apply 
to P. O. Box 139, Marboro-on-Hudsou, N. Y 














Country Board 
Wing in oldfaskioned VERMONT 


wish to take boarders. 
F ar mhouse Address 9,899, Outlook. 


Live Stock 
“Strong Heart”’ Police Dogs 


* Character plus Appearance ” 
You can pay more but you 
can’t get a better dog. 


SUN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, Easton Road, N. J. 




















Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food- and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 


Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 





Apply to ARTHUR T. WALDE 


19238 


Real Estate 


MASSACHUSETTS 
RY . l 
OES Sed tte are ie oi Bred 


Also attractive 5-room furnished cottage, 
game improvements. 127 Main St., Nantucket. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
. Sugar Hill, N. H. For 
White Mts. ie rent, or exchange. 
Cottage, furnished. About 20 acres. Wm, E 
Satchell, Owner, 211 GatesAve., Brooklyn,N.Y. 


WONALANCET, N. H. 


Cottages to rent for the season 

















Z 





F YOU WANT ATTRACTIVE 
CAMP, Lake Winnepesaukee, 
near Wolfeboro. 11-room cottage, ire? 
garage, boathouse, boats, canoe, shuffieboard ; 
electricity, toilets, bath, laundry. Best sandy 
beach. Write Rev. Dr. Higgons, Cynwyd, Pa. 


AKE WINNIPESAUKEE BUNGALOW. $150 for 
all summer, with boat; furnished; wide 
piazzas; splendid fishing, sandy beach, near 
station and store. Owner, Box 1344, Boston. 


(p= ner leaving for Europe will sell 
at sacrifice attractive stucco house on 
beautiful grounds in Newport, N. H.. 
rooms, all modern improvements; beautiful 
mountain view. Within a mile from depot, 
best markets and golf links. Renting may be 
cousidered. Address Owner, 9,883, Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 


For rent, season June 1-Oct. 1. Very attrac- 
tively furnished 8-room house. Garage. Rea- 
sonable rent. Excellent commutation, par- 
ticularly accessible to Columbia University. 
Telephone Hackensack 651 W. Address Mrs. 
Robert Nutt, 267 Union St., Hackensack, N.J. 


F*: rent or sale, Monmouth Beach, N.J. De- 
lightful cottage, fully furnished. 3 baths, 
5 master bedrooms, 4 maids’ bedrooms, elec- 
tric light, hardwood floors. Near station. EK. F. 
Harper,143E.63d St.,N. Y.C.(Rhinelander7886.) 


FOR. RENT 884823. 9 0N¥ 
OCTOBER 1. Seven-room furnished Eng- 
lish stucco house. Garage, garden, attrac- 
tive surroundings, easy commutation, River 
Edge, N.J.Telephone Stuyvesant 6171, address 
Mrs. C. R. Place,35 Fifth Ave.,New York City. 


NEW YORK 


dirondacks. For rent, fully furnished 
rooms in cottage; electric lights, open 
fireplace, private bath, large piazza, quiet 
location, near Beaver and Francis Lakes, 
Number 4, N. Y. Address OREN G. FENTON. 


dirondack Summer Home for rent or 








_ 
~ 























For Sale or To Rent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W. Hz. Otis, icbene Veliov, N.Y. Phone 14F14. 


A@ irondacks, Auger Lake, Ford- 
way Camps. New, attractive furnished 
bungalows for Gentiles, 3, 4, and 5 rooms. 
Boatinz, bathing, fishing. $150 to $250 per sea- 
son, including rowboat. ice, and firewood for 
fireplace. Macr & Nicos, Keeseville, N. Y 


ATTRACTIVE BUNGALOW 


Located parently on Trout Lake, 
olton Landing, Lake 
George. Entirely new. Built by preseut 
owner, who will rent for the entire season at 
moderate rental. Completely furnished 
throughout. Five rooms (three 
bedrooms) and bath. Kitchen 
with running water. Ice, wood, 
and rowboat included. 
For full particulars address 9,067, Outlook. 


ttractive Furnished Cottages. 

On Cayuga Lake, near Cayuga, N. Y. 

abe $300 per season. Excellent boating, 
thing, fishing. Convenient for supplies. — 

COWING, 3814 Prospect, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 130-Acre Farm, 


; 4 ‘ woodland, brook, 
Spring water piped in house, all improve- 
ments. 6-room tenant house. Price $15,000. 
Mrs, J. L. WYCKOFF, Copake Falls, N. Y. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN  ®»°re front 


: : camp for 
rent, furnished. Magnificent lake and moun- 
tain view. Sand beach for children. 7 rooms 
and bath. Rental $375. For floor plans, etc., 
address C. H. Easton, Box 1,Scarborough,N.Y. 

















ane Luzerne, between Saratoga and 
Lake George. Two furnished cottages for 
rent, seven and eight large rooms. Electricity, 
water, bath and two toilets in each. Apply 
Mrs. John M. Berry, 35 E)k St., Albany, N.Y. 


| Obes Rent, furnished house, in Flushing. 
Eleven rooms, four baths, hardwood 
floors, gas and electricity, garden, heated 
three-car garage. Adjoins Old Country 





Club. Telephone to Flushing 2246, or write 


Mitchell, 207 Whitestone Ave., Flushing, L. I. 


To rent for season near Saratoga 


Attractive five-room furnished 
home. Open country, trout brooks. Apply to 
Eldridge Smith, R. F'.D. 5, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 





THE OUTLOOK 


Real Estate 
NEW YORK 


FOR SALE 
At Lake George, N. Y. 


Estate known as “ Overlook,” on the east 
shore of Lake George, opposite Tea Island 
and about one mile from the Fort William 
Henry Hotel. A magnificent, substantial man- 
sion of about twenty rooms, surrounded by 
an extensive lawn well shaded by a variet 
of dares trees. The house contains nine good- 
sized bedrooms, four bathrooms, large draw- 
ing-room and dining-room, aud is finished in 
natural wood, has hardwood floors, electric 
lights and modern plumbing. There is a 
wealth of veranda. The premises front on 
both lake and main road. There is a good 
landing-place with well-built covered dock 
and bathing beach, boathouse, garage, fire- 
pou eee and icehouse filled. The house is 
beautifully furnished, containing piano, bill- 
iard table, etc.,and is ready to move into. 
Immediate possession can be given. Pr.ce 
complete $35,000. Address ADAMSON 
BAYLE COMPANY, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


THINK AHEAD 


In good times this tract of 115 acres will in- 
crease tremendously in value. A mile by 
State Road to Yorktown Station and over- 
looking the new Mohansic Reservation and a 
village on route to new Hudson River Bridge. 

In bad times it will give you a fine living. 
It was selected as the beau ideal for scientific 
farming by a practical man with fifteen 

ears’ acquaintance with such farming in 
England and Germany. His widow now lists 
it at less than cost and at a price much less 
than was repeatedly offered in times past. 
A Title Company mortgage of $12,000. She 
asks $19,500. 


EDWARD M. WEST, Inc. 


Offices, Closed Sundays 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Opposite Station Phones 2767-2768 


urnisk 
For Rent—July and August Fyrnished 
White Plains, N. Y. 38 mins. to Grand Central. 
Excellent commuting, 3 bedrooms and 
maid’s room. Open fireplace, piazzas, gas, elec- 
tricity, garage, pleasant grounds. Reasonable 
rent. References required. Hoa of F. F. 
BrAnvDt, 4 Howard Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


Lake Champlain Shore Property 
CAMPS FARMS ESTATES 
Mrs. W. RAMSAY SMITH 


The Bittersweet Real Estate Agency 
Burlington, Vt. 


& 








. n Souther 

Summer Home, Furnished *Southern 
Elevation 1,700 ft. Beautiful woodland and 
mountain scenery, bathing brook, berries, 
good soil for vegetables, water in house, cool 
spring near by. Railroad 8 miles, village 2 
miles; good neighbors. Delightful situation 
for people of quiet tastes having a small car. 
Rental for season $300. Mr. R. CALLENDER, 
4429 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia. 


SUMMER HOME OR HUNTING CAMP 


Charming mountain camp, southern Ver- 
mont, near the Massachusetts border. 16 acres® 
wooded, trout brook. waterfall, orchard ; 
remodeled farmhouse, comfortable and con- 
venient. For sale, furnished, for less than 
$2,000. Bargain. 

MAINE LAKES AND COAST COMPANY 
10 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


LakeChamplain °° Vermont 


Vermont 


Three furnished cottages, 7 and 8 rooms, in 
private camp. Beautiful grove, high bluff, 
running water, fireplaces, artesian well, ice, 








tenuis, safe shore. Rental $175 and $200. 
June 30 to Sept. 1. For particulars write 
ILIP A. SWARTZ 


232 Laburnum Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 


Woodstock, Vermont 


Yor sale, attractive summer or all year 
estate, 14¢ miles from Woddstock P, O. Re- 
modeled farmhouse, complete repair. Fire- 
place, furnace and hot-water heat, modern 
conveniences with shower, spring water, 
screened sleeping-porch. Ample outbuildings 
for stable and automobiles. Address 
HAROLD 8. DANA, Woodstock, Vermont. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


BERKSHIRES—Wanted, six or eight pay- 
ing guests in modern farmhouse. No other 
boarders. Service, excellent cuisine, tennis, 
bathing. Box 121, Great Barrington, Mass. 


=“BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


OUTLOOK. Complete set bound volumes, 
1889 to 1916. For sale. 443, Newtown, Conn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHEEPMAN desires to correspond with 
arty willing to invest ten thousand dollars 

in developing sheep project with exceptional 
ossibilities. Address J. E, McLaughlin, 
estfall, Malheur Co., Ore. 























STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid §1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

BECOME a landscape architect and tree 
expert! Fascinating outdoor profession. You 
can earn $5,000 yearly when proficient. Learn 
in spare time through interesting methods. 
Many openings. Free particulars. Land- 
scapers, 427-r Union League Building, Los 
Angeles, Cal. : 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED, nurse for three young children. 
Address, with references, rs. Anderson 
McLeod, 449 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

MOTHER’S helper wanted ; cheerful young 
woman of-retinement with experience in the 
training of children to assist mother of four. 
Location, suburban New York. Engagement 
to begin either June or September. 3,723, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Neat, ambitious American girl 
(about eighteen) for mother’s helper. Good 
home near Boston. No heavy work asked. 
Mrs. Dunn, 27 Livermore Road, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 

YOUNG woman to assist hostess in vaca- 

tion home for adults by reading to guests 
and organizing walks and recreation. Attrac- 
tive surroundings. Good board and expenses 
in exchange for services. Address 3,777, 
Outlook. 
_ WANTED, September 1, an assistant super- 
intendent of small children’s home, to succeed 
to the superintendency after a few months’ 
residence. Must nave had some experience 
in institutional work and be capable of carry- 
ing out ideals of well established institution. 
Apply to Mrs. ©. A, Richmond, Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


REFINED, cultured young woman, age 26, 
trained nurse, college graduate, senior med- 
ical student, desires position as nurse-com- 
panion. Will travel. References exchanged. 
3,738, Outlook. 

NURSE, trained all branches of profession, 
will give services. exchange for fare to Eng- 
land. Return if necessary. 3,755, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse desires position at 
summer camp. Excellent references. Address 
A.§., 423 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 


Business Situations 


YOUNG woman of executive ability and 
business experience desires clerical or secre- 
tarial position in school for next season. 
References. 3,783, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


TRAVELING companion. College man 
wishes to travel abroad as companion during 
summer in return for expenses; can drive 
car; will tutor if required. Address 3,447, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman, Michigan 

raduate, desires position as companion. Pre- 
ers to travel. 3,680, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady, educated, desires position 
lady’s companion or small child’s companion- 
governess. References. 3,789, Outlook. 

_THREE Wisconsin University women de- 
sire positions at resort, camp, or as govern- 
esses. References. 3,754, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED Swedish woman wishes 
position as managing housekeeper. Trust- 
worthy, capable, refined. Highest recom- 
mendations. Miss Otterberg, 6 Spruce St., 
Princeton, N. J. Phone Princeton 493-J. 

CULTURED, modest nurse, experienced 
traveler, useful companion. Quality refer- 
ences. 699, Outlook. 

PRINCETON graduate, ’23, desires position 
as traveling companion and tutor to young- 
ster going abroad this summer. Experience 
with boys. Expenses and modest salary. Best 
references. 3,764, Outlook. 

_COLLEGE SENIOR desires summer posi- 
tion as chauffeur, tutor, or both. Massachu- 
setts driver’s license. Address Box 302, 
Williamstown, Mass. 

HOUSEKEEPER, working. French, ex- 
perienced, best references. Small apartment, 
one person. 3,765, Outlook. 

FRENCH young lady, refinement and cul- 
ture, unusual qualifications and references, 
desires engagement, now or later, as secre- 
tary, housekeeper, or companion to mother- 
less child. 3,768, Outlook. 

FRENCH lady seeks post in New York 
family for month of June. Highest refer- 
ences. 3,766, Outlook. 

_ YOUNG lady, 25, cultured, business train- 
ing, will act as social secretary, companion. 
Will travel. References. 3,750, Outlook. 

TRAINED attendant, well educated, ca- 
pable, willing, Lees eee as companion 
or attendant to invalid going to the moun- 
tains or country for summer. 3,751, Outlook. 

WANTED, for the autumn, position as 
housemother in private school by especially 
qualified woman. Fond of children, experi- 
enced in character building. Competent to 
gupervise practice at piano, Best references, 
3,752, Outlook. 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
EXPENSES only for chaperoning several 
girls indefinite stay i aris and European tour. 
Cultured young woman, year’s residence 
Paris, experienced conductor European 
tours. 3,757, Outlook. 

LADY of prod aie Haguisé, musician, seeks 
summer position as chaperon or companion. 
3,759, Outlook. cient 

COMPANION — Cultured young 
knowledge French, music, social and secre- 
tarial duties; can assume responsibility 
serebic Im many ways, willing; good trav- 
eler; experience, est references. 3,775, 
Outlook. hy 

CULTURED college girl, experienced 
traveler, accomplished musician, secretarial 
training, athletic, will accompany children 
to summer camp or as companion to elderly 
lady. References exchanged. 3,778, Outlook. 
WOMAN graduate student, leaving New 
York after June 6, will accompany invalid 
or en to Kansas City,Omaha, or St.Paul, 
or wou rive Car in exchange for expenses. 
3,785, Outlook. : 


GENTLEW OMAN: SECRETARY, house- 
keeper, or companion; capable, experienced, 
accustomed to children, References given 
and required. 3,786, Outlook, 

WANTED, in private family for the sum- 

mer months, position of responsibility, pref- 
erably with children, by a capable, 'trust- 
worthy, and refined woman. References. 
3,780, Outlook. 
_ YOUNG woman desires position as matron 
in school tor next season. Has had similar 
experience, also business experience. Ref- 
erences. 3,784, Outlook, 

_MARRIED man (no children) desires posi- 
tion as superintendent of a boys’ or old men’s 
home. Best of references furnished. 3,782, 
Outlook. 





lady 


Teachers and Governesses 


_TEACHER, college graduate, desires posi- 
tion as PALO E Ree aE ont porernona. Experi- 
enced. References. Free June 19. Will travel 
for expenses only. 3,603, Outlook, 

EXPERIENCED teacher piano and French 
(Swiss) would accept position for summer, 
ie parte family as governess for several 
children. Small remuneration expected, but 
best references exchanged. 3,729, Outlook. 

PRINCETON graduate, ’22, wishes to travel 
abroad as tutor or companion in return for 
expenses and small salary. Drives car. Wide 
experience with children. Best reterences. 
3,747, Outlook. 

PHYSICAL director, wife registered nurse, 
desires camp position this summer, 3,749, 
Outlook. 

,COLLEGE-BRED WOMAN of fifty de- 
sires a position _as governess or housekeeper. 
References. 3,758, Outlook. 

t YOUNG oe a enter os of children 
or summer. eacher. x0od refer ; 

3,756, Outlook. : ones 

WANTED — Summer position by experi- 
enced Smith College graduate as abate! 
tutor, or companion to young girl. 3,788, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE entrance mathematics, experi- 
enced and successful tutor—boys or girls— 
wishes spend summer seaside or mountains. 
Highest credentials. References exchanged. 
3,760, Outlook. 

COLLEGE student, young man, wants 
summer work directing athletics for young 
boys or tutoring for college entrance. Best 
reterences. Address 3,761, Outlook. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY INSTRUCTOR 
wishes summer position, tutoring or secre- 
tarial. 3,770, Outlook. 

SPEECH defects—Teacher of speech cor- 
rection in public schools will take position in 
home of private pupil during summer months, 
3,769, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS, companion. Business girl, 
25, desires position to go abroad summer 
months, children or lady. Phone Sterling 
8539 or write Whitelocke, 63 Herkimer St., 
Brooklyn. References. 

TEACHER, kindergarten, wishes position 
as companion or governess for summer 
months. 3,776, Outlook. 

EXPENSES only—Teacher wishes position 
as governess to young children. Avaiiable 
July and August. Chicago references. 3,779, 
Outlook. 

WANTED—Position as nursery governess 
for the summer months. Capable, refined, 





able to take entire charge. References’ 
3,781, Outlook. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Mouthly allowance and ful) mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

SHOPPING made a pleasure by New York 
shopper offering services free. References. 
Miss Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 

HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music, art. dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

SUMMER HOME with supervision, Hew- 
lett School for girls, Hewlett, Long Island, 
twenty miles from New York. 


COLLEGE girl with camping experience 
will take charge of four children at her 
country home during summer. Tutoring, 
nature study, gardening. High groun 
spring water. Address 3,771, Outlook. 


Tickets on sale daily 
Chicago to San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, San Diego, Portland, 


Tacoma, and Seattle and Return 


Tickets on sale daily commencing June 1 , 1923 


Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Salt Lake City, Lan- 
der and Casper and Return 


The National Parks, the Black Hills 
and many other Western scenic 
localities. 


Favorable stopover privileges. Lib- 
eral return limits. Wide choice of 


routes. Fast, spendidly equipped 
through trains leave Chicago at 
convenient hours daily. 


The Best of Everything 
Ask for booklet “Forty Ways and 


Moreto California and NorthCoast” 
and other descriptive folders. 


C. A. CAIRNS 


Passenger Traffic Manager 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago 








Chicago Passenger Terminal 


LiL ee See 
Where Shall We Go 


for Our Vacation ?P 


This question is now being asked 
in American homes all over our land. 

The Outlook has undertaken in 
this issue to help its readers find the 
most satisfactory answer. 














Summer tours and summer resorts 
in wide variety are advertised in this 
annual vacation number. Here will 
be found suggested trips in every di- 
rection and to meet the requirements 
of varying tastes and pocketbooks. 


We hope that our readers will 
avail themselves of the many sugges- 
tions for planning their trips con- 
tained in this issue. 


THE OUTLOOK 


STOCKING AMERICA WITH 
PEOPLE 


GREAT many people throughout 

“\ the Middle West are much in 

sympathy with the attitude’ of The 

Outlook on the immigration question, 

and I am very glad to be one of that 
number. 

Since sailing vessels were large 
enough to carry live stock in any 
quantity, America has received from 
Europe only the best she has pro- 
duced; male or female of any species 
of animal life, or vegetable either, for 
the matter of that. Practically every 
animal had a score of prize-winning 
ribbons before having left the old 
country. From the year 1885 up to 
the present the majority of the immi- 
grants coming to the United States 
were diametrically opposite to this, as 
judged by American standards. 

With no chance of special selection 
in perfecting the human race under a 
republican or democratic government, 
this great influx of inferior human be- 
ings is bound to be very distressing in 
the wind-up. All other problems, po- 
litical or economic, are purely transi- 
tory and can be solved in a genera- 
tion, but the introducing of inferior 
blood either in the human or in live 
stock cannot be bred out absolutely in 
a hundred generations. A herd of 
pure-bred cattle that have been mixed 
thoroughly with even pure-breds of 
other breeds cannot with the greatest 
of care in special selection be made 
absolutely pure again. There will 
always be that fraction of impure 
blood to overcome, no matter how in- 
finitesimal it may become. 

I notice the government statistics 
show that almost all the northern 
races have not filled their quota under 
the recent three per cent law. Now, 
if that is the case and continues to be 
so, we might amend the Contract 
Labor Law or whatever it is called so 
that individuals or companies can 
bring in under contract individuals 
until the quota of each country is 
filled. This in itself would insure a 
little better type of man or woman 
coming to this country, as the private 
individual or corporation would be 
rather careful in selection, as it would 
be more than probable that the fare of 
the immigrant would have to be paid 
in advance. What a boon this would 
be to the housekeeper! Hundreds of 
women would bring home domestic 
servants of a very high order. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers traveling 
through the northern countries of 
Europe would bring back a large num- 
ber of trained workers. 

For instance, I am going to Scotland 
next year, and if it were possible I 
would certainly bring home a couple of 
good farmers with their families, as I 
have two openings on stock farms for 
this class; and I know dozens of others 
would do the same. Not alone among 
Scotch farmers, but English, Germans, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Irishmen, and 


23 May 


- COME TO 
MINNESOTA 


~ “The Land of Sky Blue Waters” 


“America’s Finest Summer Recreationland”’ 

Here nature has created a Summer 
playground with surpassing natural 
advantages—to these are added man- 
made comforts not the least of which 
are over 1600 summer hotels and 
camps. Matchless facilities for every 
summer pastime, 

Many millions of dollars have been 
and are being spent by the State on 
good roads—broad highways through- 
out the State lead to the famed “Ten 
Thousand Lakes.’? 

You are assured that no matter 
what your means or ‘taste you will 
find a hotel or stopping place, to suit 
your purse and requirements; you 
can camp on the broad highway if 
you wish—and thousands do—without 
paying a penny to anybody. 

Minnesota bids you come, 


Get free , 


particulars first if you wish. Address,, 


Ten Thousand Lakes Association 
1161 E., Sixth St. St. Paul, Minnesota 
s There are ea . 
millions of ee 
fishin every (ig 
one of th ih 
& & 





Hollanders. Many a German and 
Welsh miner would find his way into 
the mines of this country, which 
would be a wholesome leaven in the 
loaf of the mining class we have to- 
day. JOHN S. TOUGH. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


HERE’S A GOOD CANDIDATE 
FOR THE IZAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


WISH to congratulate you upon the 

publication of the article in your 
issue of April 25 relative to destruc- 
tion of fish in the rivers due to poison- 
ing of the waters. 

I spent the early years of my life on 
the Ohio River between Wheeling and 
Pittsburgh, and visit there frequently 
during the summer months. 

I. have learned from a reliable 


source that the fish have been almost. 
exterminated, due to the causes men-— 


tioned in the article you publish. 

I was told that when: the excess sew- 
age from the factories entered the 
river several years ago the river liter- 


ally gave up its dead fish by tons upon’ 


tons. 
I express the hope that this will be 


corrected and the streams again be. 


filled with fish. 
U. GRANT JOHNSTON. 


Saybrook, Illinois. 
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| favorite book?” 
on the day. 
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BY THE WAY 


Ne HAT did Mr. Conrad say when 


he was asked which is his 
“He said, ‘It depends 


999 


“And _ so,” observes’ Christopher 


_ Morley in the Bowling Green (why 


add, “of the New York ‘Evening 


‘Post’ ’?), “it went down in at least one 
avid note-book, and eventually ap- 


| peared (in the New York ‘Times,’ to 


“my delight) that Mr. Conrad’s best- 
loved work is ‘It Depends on the 


_ 





Day. 


jaFrom “Life: 


Ob 


———— 


Enthusiast—“She’s a past mistress 
of legato.’ Dowager—‘“Dear me, 
those fickle Italians!” 


Captain Cook’s diary of his first 
voyage to the South Sea Islands was 


‘recently bought at an auction sale in 


London by the Australian Government 
for the sum of $25,000. This was the 
voyage during which the explorer 


' Janded on the southeast coast of Aus- 


tralia and christened it New South 
Wales. The great island-continent 


_had, however, been visited by Portu- 


guese and Dutch navigators over a 


| hundred years before Cook’s visit. 





Accompanying a messenger who 
was carrying supplies to an American 
relief unit in the interior of Anatolia, 
Melville Chater had an adventurous 
journey through the land of Kaikobad 
the Great, now the “Kemalist Ccoun- 
try,” and tells about it in the “Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine.” At 
their journey’s end the two men found 
an order from the Turkish military 
authorities forbidding them to return 
through this disturbed region. For- 
tunately, a Pasha’s car broke down 
and they were called in as expert 
mechanics to repair it. Being men of 
wit and resource, they did this so 
effectually that it went entirely out of 
commission! The Pasha was then 
forced to accept an invitation to re- 


_ turn to the travelers’ starting-point in 


— 


their motor truck, and with their 
august guest giving the countersign 
they speedily passed all sentries and 
joyfully returned to civilization. 





A nine-year-old city boy making his 
first visit to the country, a subscriber 
reports, watched with great interest 
his friend, the proverbial farmer, 
milking a cow. “Albert,” the farmer 
asked, “do you think you could do 
oaie2 1. think I could turn it on,” 
Albert replied, “but I don’t understand 
how you cut it off!” 





Sir Percy Scott, the British gun- 
nery expert, recently asked some 
posers of the girls in a London high 
school. For instance, he questioned, 
how many of them could read a gas or 
electric light meter, recharge an elec- 
tric cell, replace a cut-out wire, tell 
what a drain-trap is, or what they 
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Restful, Healthful Trave 


ded OU E.On 


The 


Handy Man 


makes his work easier with the 
Handy Oil Can.  3-in-One’s 
unusual viscosity gives the 
necessary “staying power” to 
properly lubricate every kind of 
light mechanism. Penetrates 


the deepest bearing ; works out 
accumulated dirt and grease. 
Won’t heat up at the highest 
rate of speed. 


All about home, office and 
factory there are hundreds of 
daily uses for 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil 


It makes lawn mowers, tools, auto springs, magnetos, 
Ford Commutators, guns, pistols, fishing reels, vacuum 
cleaners, electric fans, sewing machines, washing ma- 
chines, phonographs, bicycles and roller skates work 


right all the time. 


The wonder oil for typewriters, dupli- 


cating and calculating machines, time clocks and office 


chairs. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-0z., 3 oz. and 8-oz. bottles 


and in 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 


FR EE Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Request these on a postal card. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 130 LE. William St., New York 


Cr1ogb 



































Those who have traveled on 
D. & C. Navigation Company 
Steamers, for business or pleas- 
ure, have long come to associate 
every delight and comfort of out- 
door travel with this line. Daily 
trips are made between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleve- 
land, on Eastern Time. Train con- 
nections at Buffalo for Eastern 
and at Detroitfor Western Points. 


Detroit & Buffalo | Detroit & Cleveland 


Lv. Detroit 5:30 | Lv. eachcity11 p.m. 
p. m. *Daylight trips dur- 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 


ing July and Aug. 
p.m. Lv. each city 8:30 
Fare, $6.00 one a.m. 
way,$11.50round | Fare, $3.60 one way, 
trip. $6.50 round trip. 

* Operation subject to necessity for service. 
Schedule subject to change without notice. 
Berths $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 

Rail tickets are accepted. Automobiles 
transported. Gas must be removed. 

Wireless equipment. 


For reservations and further infor- 
mation address, R. G. Stoddard, Gen, 
Pass. and Ticket Agt., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 


A. A. Schantz J.T. McMillan 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. 
























































*"A Kermath Always Runs’’ 


Some sport! Cruising about in a 
big, comfortable sea_ skiff — the 
popular boat of the Atlantic coast! 
Invariably you will find these fash- 
ionable, fast, sturdy boats equipped 
with the Kermath marine motor. 


The Kermath is the motor that’s 
found wherever you find power 
boats. It’s so dependable, economi- 
cal and efficient underall conditions. 


Good for lake work; excellent for 
the quiet, peaceful river; and equally 
as comfortable and efficient when 
bucking the breakers of the mighty 
Atlantic. 


Be sure and get a Kermath marine motor—the 
world’s standard. Send for interesting cata- 
logue. 3H. P. to 50 H. P. 


$135 to $1050 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
5886 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








THE OUTLOOK 


A telephone personality 


In your face to face contacts 
with people, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the night impression. 
But in your telephone contacts 
there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to=day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 


toward Better Service 








granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and _ understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


lips. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
fully effective only when they are 
properly used, 


“BELL SYSTEM” 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, Governess, 
‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? The Classified W ant 
Department of The Outlook has for many years offered to subscribers 
A small advertisement in this department will bring 
results. ‘The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


areal service. 


Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





BY THE WAY (Continued) 
would do if the home radiators be- 
came cold? Also how many knew the 
difference between a screw-driver and 
a corkscrew? As corkscrews haven’t 


ine teed —" 


“sone out” in Great Britain, the last’ — 


question may seem superfluous, but it 
was intended, Sir Percy said, to test 
their knowledge of elementary carpen- 
try. On these practical matters of 
home management, he said, the house- 
wives of to-day are usually ignorant, 
but they ought to be well informed as 
to all of them. 





A queer bargain is advertised in a 
New Haven paper, as reported by a 
subscriber. The offer reads: 

A Family Monument. Will take 
equity in a late model Ford car, also 
have tablets and markers all ready to 
place; a bargain. Address , ete. 





Invention ought to be organized in- 
stead of being left to chance, E. V. 
Lucas says in the London “Sphere.” 
Inventors might go through the house, 
he adds, examining every object to see 
where it might be improved. Among 
things we need, Mr. Lucas mentions: 
a means by which pictures might 
automatically and unalterably hang 
straight; a system of stamping letters 
without having to buy stamps; a fuel 
that “shall consume its own dirt and 
make none.” ‘For such a boon [as the 
last] I would cheerfully barter all the 


advantage I ever expect to receive — 


? 


from broadcasting Mr. Lucas ex- 
claims. Yet invention of simple 
things is by no means easy, the critic 
concludes, for he admits that the only 
thing he himself ever invented was a 
contrivance which enables him to rest 
his ear against a telephone receiver 
without holding it, thus leaving his 
hands free. 


“The other night I had a rendezvous 
with death, but I didn’t keep it, old 
top—I didn’t keep it,” says an ex- 
drinker as reported by Jack O’Donnell 
in “Collier’s.” ‘How come?” asked 
Jack, who has been investigating boot- 
legging and finds a growing sentiment 
against it. ‘Well, feeling the need of 
a little nightcap,” was the reply, “I 
bought a bottle of ‘good stuff’ from 
the clerk at my hotel. I took it to my 
room, pulled the cork, and was about 
to let a good stiff jolt of the stuff 
trickle down to my toes when some- 
thing prompted me to investigate its 
purity. I took it to a friend of mine 
and had it analyzed. Result: it regis- 
tered wood alcohol. From now on, 
old-timer, I’m going to stand on my 
hind legs and yell, ‘Down with bootleg 
whisky ;’ and by ‘down’ I mean down 
the sewer.” 





From “Klod Hans,” of Copenhagen: 

At the Intelligence Office. Lady— 
“T want a maid who is honest, sober, 
attentive, and polite.” 

Proprietor—‘“You’d 
four, madam.” 


better hire 


ay 


ee 


a 
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BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 
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Things We Have 


Always 


The recent business condition has 
brought to the forefront of thought 
many fundamental considerations 
that have always been known but 
have been damned with faint praise. 


Human nature in the mass is very 
much like human nature in the in- 
dividual... One of its dominant char- 
acteristics has been summed up in the 
observation, “ You never miss the 
water till the well runs dry.” We 
never appreciate fundamental things 
until we have occasion to do without 
them. 


This observation has a special ap- 
plication to the Demand of the public 
for the products of industry. While 
the Demand was at high tide and 
everybody was busy trying to supply 
that Demand at a profit no one, seem- 
ingly, gave a thought to where the 
Demand came from, how long it 
might last, or what would happen if 
it should fail. We merely assumed 
the permanent existence of the 
Demand, just as we assume the pres. 
ence of water, air, and fire. 


But a day came when Demand 
began to subside, and in many in- 
dustries it came almost to a full 
stop. And then we missed it, and 
realized, as never before, what an 


Known 


important thing it was. And we be- 
gan to inquire where it came from 
in the first place and how it might 
be restored. 


We always knew — everybody 
knew — that Desire for things made 
a Demand for them in the market. 
That people desired things we ac- 
cepted as an elemental fact. But 
when we discovered that Desire flue- 
tuated we began to appreciate that 
Desire, as we know it, is a thing 
created by the art of man. Itisa 
highly specialized form of an ele- 
mental need — just as a Louis X VI 
chair is made out of a tree. 


This discovery led to another 
equally important discovery that the 
means of refining and specializing 
that Desire was Advertising. The 
gigantic work that has been accom- 
plished by modern advertising now 
stands out in bold relief. It has been 
the means by which the refinements 
of civilization have been made known 
and made desirable, and this desire 
has been made into Demand. It is a 
simple fact that a million profitable 
forms of industrial activity owe 
their very existence to the fact that 
Advertising upheld the standards of 
living which in turn provided the 
demand for their products. 


[eres by The Outlook in co-operation od 


The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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| CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


i fees D. WHELP- 
LEY has trav- 
eled in practically 
every country of 
the world. He was 
war correspondent 
for the Kansas 
City “Star” dur- 
ing the Spanish- 
American War and 
was sent abroad by 
the United States 
Government on eleven special missions 
in twelve years. He is the author of 
“The Nation as a Landowner,” “The 
Trade of the World,” “American Pub- 
lic Opinion,” etc. 





OHN ROWLAND, formerly on the 
“Outing” staff, is the brother of 
Henry Rowland, the novelist, and is 
a real sailorman. He has had consid- 
erable experience in operating a small 
_ fleet of schooners, and, as his article 
| proves so conclusively, knows the 
whole game thoroughly. He has been 
on expeditions of exploration with Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell, with whom he hopes 
to go to Labrador this sumimer. 


ILLIAM C. REDFIELD was born in 
Albany in 1858. After a long 
career as business executive he became 
a member of the Sixty-second Con- 
gress (1911-13) and thenSecretary of 
Commerce in President Wilson’s Ad- 


ministration. He is the author of a 
book entitled “The New Industrial 
Day.” 


AVID M. NEUBERGER, besides being 
President of the National Coast 
Anti-Pollution League, is a practicing 
lawyer in New York City. He con- 
tributes the third article on pollution 
which has appeared in The Outlook in 
recent issues; the first was written by 
the author of the present article, and 
the second by Dr. James Alexander 
Henshall, the famous angler and au- 
thority on fish culture. 


HE Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist “p:scopal Church 
has been attacked because of its al- 
leged extravagance. Margaret Went- 
worth is not a Methodist, but she has 
written for The Outlook a defense of 
foreign missions and missionaries 
which is of much more than sectarian 
interest. 


ae DE LANUX was born in Paris 
and lived there until 1916, when 
he came to America on a mission from 
the French Government with the 
French High Commission. Prior to 
the war he established a reputation as 
an authority on the problem of the 
Balkans. He is the author of “La 
Yugoslavie,” and of “Young France 
and New America,” a book written as 
‘a result of his experiences in America 
gees the war. 
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is the Black Death of the fish.”—(From Chapter VIII.) 
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CHINA NEGOTIATES 
WITH ITS BANDITS 


WO weeks after the seizure of 
| foreigners by the Chinese ban- 
dits who attacked a railway 

train the captives are still in a condi- 
tion of extreme danger. Reports that 
the Chinese troops have been firing 
upon the bandits, who have retired to 
the top of a mountain peak which is 


said to be inaccessible to serious at- 


tack, lack confirmation. It is, in fact, 
extremely improbable that an attack 
by force would be allowed, because of 
the danger to the captives involved. 
In all the reports that have reached 
us up to May 22 very little is said 
about the paying of ransom for the 


- prisoners and a great deal is said 
about the demands of the bandits to 


be forgiven and made a part of Chi- 
na’s_ military establishment. The 
bandits have gone further than their 
first demand and insist that they 
should be organized into separate mili- 
tary bodies to be established-in pre- 
cisely those provinces and _ localities 
which seem most agreeable to them, 
and to be officered by bandit leaders 
who are named. 

It is not surprising that the foreign 
diplomats at Peking are complaining 
that the Chinese Government is not 
fulfilling its promise to procure the 
release of the captives by payment of 
ransom if necessary, or that a report 
of a foreign physician who has been 
allowed to visit some of the captives 
should lay stress on the fact that they 
feel that foreign intervention is the 
only means of bringing about their 
release. : 

At latest report, fourteen foreigners 
were still held in bondage. The one 
pleasant incident of the week here re- 
ported was the release of Mrs. Manuel 
Verea, who was with difficulty per- 
suaded to let the bandit chiefs send 
her to the relief station, despite her 
continued unwillingness to leave her 
husband. Mrs. Verea reports that the 
conditions of the prison camp were 
horrible, but that personally she was 
treated as well as those conditions al- 
lowed. She says that the captives 
think that their only chance of safety 
is in.the withdrawal of the troops, and 
she reports also that the bandits de- 
clared that they never would have re- 
leased Miss Lucy Aldrich, sister of 
Mrs. John D: Rockefeller, if they had 
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THIS PICTURE SHOWS THE RUGGED 


CHINESE BANDITS ARE HOLDING THEIR 


known her identity—an _ indication 
that the bandits are not so indifferent 
to the question of ransom as many 
have supposed. 


HOW IS IT WITH WEIHAIWEI? 


N a letter from Japan there have 
come to The Outlook some clip- 
pings which report facts that we have 
not seen mentioned in any despatches 
in American newspapers. They relate 
to Great Britain’s negotiations with 
China concerning the leased territory 
of Weihaiwei. In order to understand 
the nature of these negotiations, it is 
necessary to revert briefly to the trou- 
ble over Shantung and to the doings 
of the Washington Armament Confer- 
ence. 
Long before the Japanese got into 
Tsingtau, in the province of Shantung, 


the British got into another Chinese 
ret hy? be rer id : i 


ee 


MOUNTAIN REGION OF SHANTUNG 


WHERE THE 
PRISONERS 


port, Weihaiwei. As Mr. Balfour, now 
Lord Balfour, explained at the Wash- 
ington Conference, Great Britain 
leased that territory from China “in 
order to bring some foreign equipoise 
to the assistance of China.” After the 
Russian seizure of Port Arthur, Wei- 
haiwei was acquired as a port of de- 
fense against Russia. 

Of course Weihaiwei was not ac- 
quired by the British primarily out of 
compassion for China, but out of a 
very keen and intelligent sense of the 
need for proper measures for the pro- 
tection of British interests in the Far 
East; and the protection of those in- 
terests was vital to the protection of 
all interests against aggressive power 
in that part of the world. Much later 
Japan acquired the German rights 
within the province of Shantung. 
American public opinion deplored what 

‘67 
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seemed to be the succession of Japan, 
not only to the German property, but 
to the German spirit in the Far East, 
and the failure of the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles to secure Japan’s_ with- 
drawal from this Chinese territory of 
Tsingtau aroused our dissatisfaction. 

It is therefore one of the great 
achievements of the Armament Con- 
ference at Washington that Japan and 
China by negotiations, not within the 
Conference but concurrently with it, 
finally came to an agreement under 
which Japan promised to withdraw. 

At the plenary session of that Con- 
ference, Balfour, speaking for the 
British, announced that Great Britain, 
under conditions similar to those ar- 
ranged for by the Shantung agree- 
ment, of her own accord proposed to 
hand back Weihaiwei to China. He 
said that it had been used as a sani- 
tarium and summer resort for ships- 
of-war, and he doubted not that “it 
would be available for that innocent 
and healthful purpose in time to come.” 

In December, 1922, Japan withdrew 
completely and finally from the port 
of Tsingtau and all the other terri- 
tory which she in any way controlled 
in Shantung. 

Some Americans seemed to be im- 
patient with Japan, as if the matter 
could be settled in a day or a week. 
It is interesting to note, however, that, 
though Japan has been for five months 
out of Shantung, the British are still 
in Weihaiwei. 

The despatches which we find in the 
newspaper clippings sent to us from 
Japan show that the British and Chi- 
nese are still disagreeing on various 
points and the final settlement seems 
to be far off. The most important 
points on which the committees differ 
are reported to be as follows: 

1. Establishment of a special ad- 
ministrative district. 

2. Conditions for the transfer of 
British Government land. 

3. Withdrawal of the British sol- 
diers and sailors stationed on Liu- 
kungtao Island. 

4. Disposal of the revenue from the 
Weihaiwei maritime customs. 

5. Government land which Great 
Britain desires to reserve s 

6. Question of the Leiie of land in 
the Weihaiwei district. 

7. Government property which Great 
Britain desires to retain. 

8. Buildings on the Liukungtao 
Island which will be rented to the 
British navy as a summer resort for 
naval men. 

We report this, not for any purpose 
of intimating lack of good faith on 


. 


Britain’s part, but simply to indicate 
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that established rights of this sort are 
not easily disposed of, and that Japan 
deserves credit for the good faith she 
has shown and the comparative rapid- 
ity with which she has fulfilled her 
pledges. 


BONAR LAW’S RETIREMENT 


HOUGH the Conservative Govern- 
ment which has been in power in 
England since last November is not 
going out of power, the retirement of 
Mr. Bonar Law, the Prime Minister, 
announced last week, brings the Con- 
servative party into a serious crisis. 
There was little reason to believe 
that the Conservatives could long 
manage to control Parliament, and it 
is greatly to the credit of Mr. Bonar 
Law that he has managed to steer the 
Government safely through its diffi- 
culties for even these few months. 
The immediate and sufficient cause for 
his retirement has been his health. 
He has been suffering from an ail- 
ment which has affected his throat 
and has made it impossible for him to 
participate in the debates in the 
House. A bulletin by physicians has 
announced that his general health is 
not good. During his Premiership he 
has grown in public estimation, and 


among his political opponents and - 


among both factions of his party there 
is regret at his withdrawal. 

For some weeks he has been absent 
from England in search of a renewal 
of his health, and during his absence 
Marquis Curzon, Foreign Minister, has 
been virtually Acting Prime Minister. 

As we go to press Stanley Baldwin, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been 
chosen as Bonar Law’s successor. 

Mr. Whelpley’s correspondence from 
England on another page was of 
course written before Mr. Bonar 
Law’s retirement was announced, and 
describes the conditions which will 
make the course of any Government 
in England difficult and threaten the 
power of the Conservative party under 
any leadership. 


GERMAN “PASSIVE” RESISTANCE 


W HY the resistance of the Ger- 
mans to the French in the 
Ruhr should be called “passive” is not 
quite clear. It is rather feebly vio- 
lent. In a single despatch in the New 
York “Times” Mr. T. Walter Williams 
describes a number of incidents in this 
German passivity. In one case a 
bomb was placed under a bridge with 
the object of displacing it so that it 
would fall into the street; but it hap- 
pened not to do much damage. In 
another case the chief waterway from 
the Ruhr to the Rhine was closed by ~ 


the sinking of barges. Afterw-rds it 
was nearly put out of commission by 
the explosion of a mine which was de- 
signed to blow out its sides and to 
empty it of its water. In many cases 
French soldiers were subjected tosnip- 
ing at night and to open attack in’the 
daytime. These are but a few in- 
stances of the repeated violence which 
is none the less violent because of the 
limited resources which the Germans 
have at their command. 

Open approval of the Germans for 
using all the strength and violence 
that they can command for resisting 
the French would be understandab'e, 
but approval*of the Germans for con- 
fining their resistance to passive re- 
sistance is beyond comprehension, 
because the resistance is not passive. 

Meantime there seem to be indica- 
tionsof growing dissatisfaction among 
the wage-earning population in the 
Ruhr. Some of them are seeing that 
the resistance is mainly in the interest 
of the great industrial magnates. 

Maximilian Harden, whose _ plain- 
spokenness has not always been con- 
sistent, but has invariably been inter- 
esting, was reported to have acknowl- 
edged that Germany has not executed 
the Treaty to the extent which she 
might have done; but the German 
people have been told so often that the 
Treaty is not possible of execution 
that they have come to believe that 
they cannot carry out any of their 
obligations. He believes that seventy- 
five per cent of the demands can be 
met, and says, according to a despatch 
in the New York “Times,” “Let the 
German people first carry out seventy- 
five per cent of the programme, and 
then we can talk about the remaining 
twenty-five per cent.” He apparently 
has not much hope for American in- 
tervention, for he says that America 
will think twice before involving her- 
self in European affairs again. He 
adds that in the pre-war dremas the 
rich uncle from America always came 
to the rescue with his pocketbook, but 
that the times had changed. 

We believe that if Germany fol- 
lowed Maximilian Harden’s advice and 
honestly undertook seventy-five per 
cent of what is required of her she 
would find America’s attitude some- 
what different from what it is to-day 
—and not only America’s attitude, but 
the attitude of France and other coun- 
tries as well. 


RUMORS ARE NOT FACTS 

T° has been reported that charges 
emanating from Governor-General 

Wood; of the Philippines, have ae! 

~made™ against “men “prominent ~ 


BE WORRIED 


(Henry V, Act I, Scene 2) 


Darling in the Des Moines Register 
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“HEY! ONE FELL OFF?” WILL HE DROP THE BONE? 


From Thomas R. Havins, Brownwood, Texas From Otis V. Moon, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Washington social and political lite of 
having received payment from the 
Philippine Independence Commission 
for espousing the cause of indepen- 
dence for the islands. Representative 
Frear, of Wisconsin, who is an advo- 
cate of Philippine independence, has 
shown his resentment by mailing to 
all members of Congress a letter in 
which he attacks Governor-General 
Wood’s motives, not only in his policy 
with regard to the Philippines, but in 
his course as a candidate’ for the 
Presidential nomination in 1920. So 
far as we can ascertain, there has been 
published in this country no authentic 
account of any charges made by Gen- 
eral Wood against anybody. General 
Wood, it is reported, has been making 
an investigation as to the expenditure 
of public money in the islands in be- 
half of independence propaganda; but 
all attacks upon General Wood for 
what he is alleged to have said are 
based upon rumor, and not upon any 
authentic statement by him. 

There is no way by which a man 
can betray his own weakness or the 
weakness of his cause more clearly 
than by attacking the motives of his 
opponents. Representative Frear has 
done himself and the cause in which 
he believes an injury in the minds 
of all right-thinking people when, 
instead of directing his arguments 
against General Wood’s policy or 
couise, he has attempted to slur his 
motives. 

Our readers will be well advised to 
suspend their judgment on this whole 
matter until rumors are replaced by 
authentic and trustworthy informa- 
tion. 


J. A. MACDONALD, 
JOURNALIST, ORATOR, PUBLICIST 

AMES A. MACDONALD, of Toronto, 
-|| who died at his home in Toronto 
on May 14, was a few years ago per- 
haps the most widely known Cana- 
dian citizen. As managing editor of 
Canada’s foremost daily newspaper, 
the Toronto “Globe,” from 1902 until 
1915; as delegate and as speaker at 
conventions and at international gath- 
erings of many kinds; as the friend 
and associate of public men in many 
countries; as traveler and as lecturer 
on questions of international peace, 
democracy, and public service, it is 
said that he met more people, appeared 
on more public platforms, and’ spoke 
before larger audiences outside of his 
own country than any other Canadian 
of his day. 

Dr. Macdonald was born in 1862 in 
Ontario. Following a_ theological 
course at Knox College, Toronto, he 
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spent some time in post-graduate work 
at Free Church College, Edinburgh. 
A call to the pulpit of Knox Church, 
St. Thomas, one of the largest 
churches in western Ontario, was ac- 
cepted in 1891, but five years later he 
gave it up to found the “Westminster,” 
a weekly Presbyterian magazine. In 
this work he was remarkably success- 
ful. His editorial survey of public 
affairs and events was a notable fea- 
ture and marked him as a journalist of 
much ability. The “Westminster” 
absorbed one after another most of the 
other Canadian Presbyterian publica- 
tions of the day. A monthly magazine 
number was launched, and many of the 
best Canadian writers became con- 
tributors. It was during this period 
that his friend the Rev. C. W. Gordon, 
of Winnipeg, began in the ‘“‘West- 
minster” his first series of sketches of 
missionary life in the mining districts 
of British Columbia, to which the 
name of Ralph Connor was attached. 
These sketches were published later 
under the titles of “Black Rock” and 
“The Sky Pilot.” 

In 1902 the position of managing 
editor of the Toronto “Globe” became 
vacant, and the editor of the ‘‘West- 
minster’? was invited to fill the place. 
For more than half a century the 
“Globe” had been the leading organ of 
the Liberal party, and its editors had 
always been strong party men and 
leaders of public opinion. The ap- 
pointment of a clergyman, therefore, 
to the position of managing editor was 
a good deal of an experiment. The 
new editor, however, soon showed that 
he had the necessary qualities of intel- 
lectual strength, independence of judg- 
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ment, vigorous leadership, faith in 


fundamental principles, and whole- 
some optimism. 

As editor of the Liberal organ Dr. 
Macdonald proceeded at once to take 
an active hand in the councils of the 
Liberal party, to help shape its policy 
and mold public ‘opinion along liberal 
and advanced lines. 

It has been said that Dr. Macdonald 
was the strongest living link between 
Canada and the United States and the 
best interpreter of Canada to Great 
Britain. ‘Other men have said,” he 
declared at a great convention, “that 
this or that trade policy would work 
for political union on this continent. 
They think only on the surface who so 
speak. Tariff or no tariff, reciprocity 
or no reciprocity, free trade or no free 
trade, the United States and Canada 
are two national units, two in their 
distinctive forms of government they 
shall remain. But our English-speak- 
ing people are one people, one in the 
thousand years of their historic back- 
ground, one in their inbred passion for 
liberty, one in the genius of their law, 
one in the wealth of their literature, 
one in the foundation of their faith, 
one in the eternal purpose of the God 
of nations. What God has joined to- 
gether let not the petty pa of man 
put asunder.” 


UNCLE SAM’S TRADE BALANCE 


Nor the first time since 1914 the 
balance of foreign trade in mer- 
chandise in March of this year turned 
against the United States. The ex- 
cess of imports over exports was 
nearly $61,000,000, a sum sufficiently 
large, in spite of an excess of exports 
during the other three months, to 
place the balance against us for the 
first four months of 1923. 
There is not in this anything alarm- 
ing. The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce points out that the 
goods brought in have consisted 
largely of raw materials for manufac- 
ture. The almost unparalleled pick-up 
in industry in the United States dur- 
ing the past several months has made 
it necessary to buy abroad consider- 
able quantities of wool, hides, cotton, 


and other raw materials, the finished 


articles from which are being satis- 
factorily sold. The turn of the 
trade balance is an incident in our 
mounting uEnSynee as the Bureau 
sees it. 

That aside, the nomena of 
international trade is-a bit confusing. 
What is called an unfavorable balance 
might well be considered, in one sense, 
a favorable balance. It simply means 
that during the period covered we have 
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bought more goods from other nations 
than we sold to them. 

The trade balance in merchandise is 
not at all the net balance between the 
United States and the rest of the 
world. There are many important 
items not shown init. During the tén 


years before the war, when the balance 


in our favor ran around half a billion 
dollars, we were paying interest on 
stocks held by foreigners in many of 
our large industrial concerns and rail- 
ways. We were paying ocean freight 
to foreign nations on practically all 
our tonnage. To-day the former of 
these items is reversed. Interest, in- 
scead of. going from the United States 
to Europe, is coming from Europe to 
the United States. A much larger 
percentage of our tonnage is now 
transported in our own bottoms, and 
the money for freight charges remains 
at home. Immigrant ‘remittances, 
always a large item, are thought to be 
no larger than before the war. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, believes that the turn of the 
merchandise trade balance against us 
will mean the shipment of gold to 
Europe. This the Department of Com- 
merce looks upon as a desirable devel- 
opment. Secretary Hoover in a public 
address recently expressed the hope 
that some of our accumulated surplus 
of gold would soon start flowing out. 

It is pointed out, however, that re- 
versal of the trade. balance does not 
necessarily mean gold shipments to 
Europe. It may result merely in book 
transactions by which gold will be 
transferred to the credit of nationals 
of other countries, while the gold itself 
remains in the United States. 


ANOTHER LABOR BANK 


TYNE labor bank opened the other 

day with interesting ceremonies 
and with Governor Smith, Samuel 
Gompers, Senator Copeland, and Ethel 
Barrymore as its first depositors is 
not the first institution of its kind in 
New York City. Both the new bank, 
which is to be called the Federation 
Bank, and that opened some time ago 
under the name of the Amalgamated 
Dank are in close relations with the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
Amalgamated Bank is affiliated with 
the union known as the Amalgamated 
while the new 
bank has as its president Mr. P. J. 
Brady; the head of the Allied Printing 
Trades Council. Thus .it is seen that, 
in New York at least, the Iabor banks 
so far established are to afford bank- 
ing facilities each to the unions and 
workers in a particular industry, 
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A NEW LABOR BANK—THE FIRST DEPOSITORS (LEFT TO RIGHT), GOVERNOR SMITH OF NEW 
YORK, SAMUEL GOMPERS, AND SENATOR COPELAND; EYHEL BARRYMORE; SARAH CONBOY, OF 
THE UNITED TEXTILE WORKERS. . PETER J. BRADY, PRESIDENT OF THE BANK, AT RIGHT 


How far this may be carried gener- 
ally throughout the country remains 
to be seen. 

The first of these labor banks, the 
pioneer in this new development of 
organized labor, was established at 
Cleveland under the auspices of the 
Locomotive Brotherhood and with Mr. 
Warren Stone, the head of that union, 
as its president. It is understood that 
it has been successful in a business 
way and that, although some of its 
methods of competition in obtaining 
municipal and county funds were not 
approved by other banks of Cleveland, 
it has a large surplus and apparently 
is soundly capitalized. In this case 
the union with which the bank is 
associated holds a controlling interest 
in the stock. It holds out a special in- 
ducement to depositors in its promise 
to pay stockholders not over 10 per 
cent dividends and to give the deposi- 
tors the benefit of larger earnings in 
the form of increases in interest on 
deposits. This of course would not 
affect small depositors individually, 
but would be a financial benefit to the 
unions, which would presumably hold 
large deposits in the bank. 

In commenting on this new develop- 
ment in banking last year, we pointed 
out that it is an additional argument 
for the placing of trades unions under 
the provisions of the:Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law, from which they are now 
exempt. It is. equally an,.argument 
for insisting upon the incorporation 
of trades unions, and thus subjecting 


their funds to claims or decisions 
made against unions. Through control 
of the banks they have established, 
the unions are more and more assum- 
ing, even if indirectly, the privileges 
of corporations, and should be sub- 
jected to full responsibility. Of course 
the banks themselves are subject both 
to corporation and banking laws, but 
the unions, acting as majority stock- 
holders, remain as regards those laws 
just where they were before. 

What we suggest is quite in line 
with Governor Smith’s remark at the 
opening of the new labor bank: “Such 
an enterprise will impress upon the 
mind of labor some of the problems 
of business. It will impress upon the 
mind of business some of the prob- 
lems labor is pressing to have solved.” 


THE BUILDING SITUATION 


T igs not in New York City alone 
that building operations have been 
stopped because of scarcity of labor, 
excessive wage demands, and high cost 
of material. Reports indicate that 
in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois; and Penn- 
sylvania there has been cessation of 
building, and that at Dayton and 
Pittsburgh the standstill in construc- 
tion work has been notably great. 
When we read that about thirty 
years ago there were 159,000 stone 
and brick masons in the country, while 
to-day there are only 134,000, one 
cause of the building troubles is. evi- 
dent. The building trades unions, 
through fear of seeing wages fall, have 


, 
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kept men out of their trades and have 
discouraged apprenticeships; so that, 
for instance, we have only 134,000 
masons available to-day when the 
country could very easily use 200,000. 
The law of supply and demand some- 
times works slowly, but at times it 
works uncomfortably fast. Just now 
we are in a period of high prices and 
high wages. There is a pressure of 
population toward the big centers, a 
demand for houses and factories, and 
cutthroat competition between con- 


tractors, each striving to get his work | 


done first. As a result we find brick- 
layers in Brooklyn getting $12 a day, 
with special bonuses, and striking for 
more, and plasterers in Manhattan 
Borough asking for $14 a day. The 
strike of perhaps 2,000 bricklayers in 
New York City on May 20 may, by 
holding up other kinds of work, stop 
construction on buildings estimated to 
cost $125,000,000. 

Remedies have been urged that may 
be sound in theory but may also be 
slow in operation. One is that made by 
the American Construction Council, 
which recommends that banking in- 
terests curtail the financing of specu- 
lative building until after the close of 
the summer, that wide publicity be 
given to the increased trend of con- 
struction costs of labor and material, 
and that Governmental, municipal, 
and State construction departments 
be urged to delay their work. 

The emphasis is, and should be, laid 
upon stopping speculative building 
and refusing building credits to specu- 
lative builders. One result of the wild 
race between builders who want to 
make a quick profit is to lower the 
quality of work; while the average 
purchaser in a hurry to get factory 
or office or residence is ill fitted to 
judge of construction and material. 
A temporary boom of building is’ an 
incentive to scamping in material and 
construction. 

There is a strong tendency to crowd 
the year’s building activities into five 
or six months, whereas a little care 
and vatience might make it possible to 
spread the building season over a 
longer time, and thus help prevent 
such a block as we see to-day. 

Financiers have a great responsi- 
bility in this crisis. By refusing to 
encourage speculative work and urg- 
ing postponement where it is possible, 
the bank credit may be made a potent 
influence in stopping the competition 
for workers and materials; lists show 
that in New York City ‘brick and 
plumbing materials are from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent higher than they 
were a year ago, while there are in- 
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stances where single workmen have 
received as high as $20 for a single 
day’s work. The fact that forty per 
cent more construction has _ been 
planned in New York City this year 
than last goes a long way to explain 
these absurdities. When the reaction 
comes, the discontent will be greater 
among wage-earners than if reason- 
able compromise had not given way 
before extravagant demands and ab- 
normal conditions. 


GROUPING THE RAILWAYS 


AC progress is made in the hear- 
ings of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission on the plan to 
consolidate all of the railways of the 
country into nineteen great systems it 
becomes apparent that, for once, there 
is no concert of action or opinion 
among the railway companies. In the 
first place, the roads divide into two 
groups, one of which is agreeable to 
some sort of consolidation and the 
other of which opposes the entire 
scheme. Among those that favor con- 
solidation there are almost as many 
opinions as there are railway com- 
panies as to how it should be accom- 
plished. 

The Commission, acting under Con- 
gressional mandate contained in the 
Transportation Act of 1920, is trying 
to perfect a plan for combining all the 
railways into a limited number of sys- 
tems approximately equal in financial 
strength. The main object of course 
is to eliminate the weak road, which 
has always had to be nursed through 
rate adjustments, by consolidating it 
with one or more strong roads. 

The most persistent objection in the 
hearings has been that, even if it were 
possible to group the roads so that 
they would be of equal strength, the 
more enterprising system would forge 
ahead to such an extent as to make an- 
other grouping necessary within a few 
years. It is as impossible, objectors 
say, as the old vision of keeping wealth 
equally distributed among individuals. 

Among the companies that may be 
said to favor a Governmental plan of 
consolidation one faction would like to 
see such grouping as would arrange 
the roads in transcontinental systems, 
while the other favors centering the 
groups in various of the large cities. 
Other roads that do not insist upon 
either of these plans object to being 
consolidated with certain other roads 
grouped with them by the Commission. 
Still others object that logical consoli- 
dations which would be made volun- 
tarily by groups of roads are being 
hindered. 

It is still further pointed out that 
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the 1,600 railway corporations in the 
United States are now grouped, so far 
as operation goes, into twenty-two sys- 
tems, only three more than under the ° 
grouping planned by the Commission. 
There are, however, only 186 “Class 1” 
roads—roads whose gross earnings ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 a year—and there is 
no contention that the present groups 
are of equal financial strength. - 

The hearings have brought out the 
fact that, practically without excep- 
tion, railway executives would be glad 
to see the number of railway compa- 
nies greatly reduced by consolidation. 
A majority of them are disposed to in- 
sist, however; that combination should 
be allowed to proceed along natural 
lines rather than by arbitrary Govern- 
ment direction. 

When the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission completes its task of 
working out a system of groupings, 
there will be nothing compulsory about 
it. Roads may combine according to 
the plan or they may remain separate. 
They cannot, however, combine under | 
any plan at variance with that of the 
Commission. 


ALIEN LEASEHOLDERS 
OF INDIAN LANDS = 
ee: of Interior Work has re- 
versed the decision of his prede- 
cessor to the effect that oil leases on 
Indian lands may not be held by aliens, 
and has reaffirmed a number of such 
leases. Secretary Work holds that 
Indian lands are privately owned 
property and not public lands, as for- 
mer Secretary Fall held, and therefore 
do not come under the provision of the 
General Leasing Act covering mineral 
rights on public lands. 

The cases directly involved related 
to leases held by the Roxana Petroleum 
Company to Creek and Cherokee lands 
in Oklahoma. The Roxana Petroleum 
Company is a Virginia corporation. 
but the stock is held by the Royal 
Dutch Company of Holland and the 
Shell Transportation Company of 
England. 

When these leases came up for ap- 
proval something over a year ago, 
Secretary Fall declared them void. 
He held that, while there is no law 
directly covering the leasing of Indian . 
lands, the General Leasing Act of 1920 
provides that mineral rights in public 
lands may not be held by aliens unless 
they are citizens of countries which 
grant reciprocal rights to nationals of . 
the United States. Indian lands, he . 
held, were public lands. Holland and | 
Great Britain he did not regard as .- 
offering reciprocal opportunities to the 
United States in regard to mineral 
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rights. On these grounds, he held that 
the Roxana Petroleum Company was 
not entitled to hold leases on Indian 
lands. 

Rehearing of the cases was recently 
completed by Secretary Work, and 
-complete reversal of the Fall policy is 
‘the result. Secretary Work, however, 
does not go into the question of 
whether or not Holland and Great 
Britain offer reciprocity in regard to 
/ mineral rights. He simply holds that 
- Indian lands are not public lands, but 
are owned by the Indians, with the 
“Secretary of the Interior as their 
‘ guardian. The General Leasing Law, 
therefore, does not apply, and it be- 
comes the duty of the Secretary of the 
Interior to lease the oil rights of his 
Indian wards to the best advantage. 

_ The decision of Secretary Work is 
t hailed as a victory for the “open door” 
, policy. Both Great Britain and Hol- 
| land had protested, under the Fall de- 
_ cision, that they do not discriminate 
| against American citizens in the oil 
| fields of any of their territories, and 
_ therefore should not be discriminated 
| against. It was not necessary, how- 
| ever, for Secretary Work to pass upon 
| that point, since he holds that the 
- reciprocity clause of the General Leas- 
| ing Law does not apply to Indian 
lands. 


A BIG AND EXCLUSIVE CROWD 
' OF PILGRIMS 
: | Bee largest convention the world 
| ‘ever saw will meet next week, the 
first week in June, in Washington. It 
is the annual National gathering of 
the Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, an 
organization to which only Free- 
“masons who have attained next to the 
highest degree in one of the two rites 
of that order, the York and the Scot- 
tish, are eligible. The attendance will 
run between 350,000 and 400,000, 
larger than any crowd that ever at- 
tended any of our great National ex- 
positions. The nearest approach to it 
was at the Hudson-Fulton Exposition. 

Private homes in Washington to the 
/ number of 68,000 will be opened to the 
Shriners. All the hotels in Washing- 
ton, about sixty in number, have been 
practically chartered for the week. 
One-fifth of the Pullman car accommo- 
| dations of the United States will be 
| employed in taking the Shriners to and 
| from Washington. Not a freight car 
| will enter Union Station during the 
| week, that entire space and the larger 
| part of the Potomac yards being de- 


) voted to parked Pullmans. In addition, 


it is estimated that 45,000 automobiles 
| will bring Shriners and their families 
to the National capital. 


THE OUTRBOOK 


The publicity man at National 
Shrine headquarters undertook to com- 
pute the crowd in terms of a single 
man standing beside the Washington 
Monument, which towers 555 feet in 
the air. He found that the monument, 
the tallest in the world, unless the 
Hiffel Tower is counted, would hardly 
reach to the waist of the man made of 
the Shriner crowd. 

Of course there is some room for 
error in the estimates of attendance, 
but those who are closest to the facts 
say they are more likely to be low than 
too high. National Shrine conventions 
have attracted large crowds for a num- 
ber of years past; but the Washington 
meeting will be larger than any of the 
others, mainly because of the patriotic 
color that has been given to all the 
preparations for it. 


GOLF AGAIN 


lfsae week we reported the failure 
of the American invaders to win 
the amateur championship of Great 
Britain. But they have redeemed 
themselves since then by retaining the 
Walker Cup, which is one of the two 
greatest golf trophies outside of the 
international championship. The 
American contestants for this cup, 
having won at Sandwich the St. 
George’s Vase, an English trophy, 
went to St. Andrews and defended the 
American trophy, the Walker Cup. 
At one time it looked as if there were 
to be an exchange of trophies—that, 
as the St. George’s Vase was taken to 
America, the Walker Cup was to be 
retained in Great Britain. The con- 
test consisted of four two-ball four- 
somes, often erroneously called in this 
country “Scotch foursomes,” and eight 
single matches. 

In a two-ball foursome, it may be 
said for the benefit of non-golfers, 
there are two players on each side and 
only two balls. Two American players 
played-a ball and two British players 
played a ball, the Americans alternat- 
ing shots with their ball and the 
British alternating shots with their 
ball. Of these matches, the British 
won three and the Americans one. It 
was therefore necessary in order to 
save the cup that the Americans 
should at least win five of the eight 
36-hole single matches. This they 
proceeded to do. Some of the golf 
displayed was of the very highest 
quality, and more than one of the sin- 
gle matches were literally pulled out 
of the fire by superfine play on the 
part of the American invaders. 

Cable despatches indicate that the 
invasion of Great Britain by these 
American amateurs this summer has 
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not only greatly promoted interest in 
international golf, but has done much 
to promote international good feeling 


and friendship between America and 
Great Britain. 


LIQUOR LAWS AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 


HE Legislature of the State of 
Ap New York has passed a bill re- 
pealing the Mullan-Gage Law, a 
law similar in scope to the Volstead 
Act. As this issue of The Outlook 
goes to press Governor Smith is 
wrestling with the problem of ‘‘to veto 
or not to veto” this repeal. Governor 
Smith is a believer in the use of light 
wines and beers. He has gone on 
record as emphatically against the re- 
turn of the old-time saloon. 

A letter which a citizen of New- 
burgh, New York, Dr. Wesley Wait, 
sent to both Governor Smith and 
President Harding has focused Na- 
tional attention upon the problem of 
New York State. In this letter Dr. 
Wait said of the Repeal Bill: “Every 
State official who voted for this bill is 
subject to the law of treason, having 
taken the oath to sustain the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

President Harding made a public 
reply to Dr. Wait, and his letter is 
distinctly worth quoting at length: 


Mr. Lincoln said at the time when 
slavery was still a recognized, estab- 
lished, and accepted — institution 
throughout a considerable part of the 
Union that the Nation could not exist 
half slave and half free. That expres- 
sion has been accepted ever since as 
presenting the obvious and conclu- 
sive logic of the situation which then 
confronted the Union. Certainly it 
would have been still more impres- 
sive if there had been at that time a 
Constitutional provision against sla- 
very as there is now a Constitutional 
provision against the liquor traffic. 

The Nation has deliberately, after 
many years of consideration, adopted 
the present policy which is written 
into the Highteenth Amendment. It 
is the law of the land, and of every 
State within the Union. So long as 
it remains the National policy there 
can be only one course for the Na- 
tional Government tc pursue. That 
is to use every means to make effec- 
tive the law passed in compliance 
with this Constitutional mandate. To 
do this will be the unquestioning 
policy of the present Administration; 
and I may add that I am firmly con- 
vinced that it must be the policy of 
other Administrations that shall 
come hereafter. 

The executives of the Nation and 
equally the executives of the States 
are sworn to enforce the Constitu- 
tion. It is difficult to believe that 
public approval will ever be given to 
any other than a policy of fully and 
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literally discharging this duty. It 
does not seem fitting, however, to 
“enter upon a discussion of a situation 
which has not yet arisen. It will be 
obvious that many complex and ex- 
tremely difficult situations must arise 
if any of the States shall decline to 
assume their part of the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the Constitu- 
tion and the laws enacted in pursu- 
ance of it. The States are equipped 
with police organizations and judicial 
establishments adequate to deal with 
such problems. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not thus equipped. 

I venture that if, by reason of the 
refusal or failure of any State to dis- 
charge its proper duty in such con- 
nection, the Federal Government is 
at length compelled to enter upon the 
territory and jurisdiction of the State 
and to set up those police and judicial 
authorities which would be required, 
the most difficult and trying situa- 
tions would inevitably arise. More 
or less conflict between State and 
Federal authorities would seem un- 
avoidable in such circumstances. The 
impression would be created that the 
Federal Government was assuming to 
interfere with the functions of the 
States, and the distressing results 
that would ensue readily suggest 
themselves. 


It seems to us that, whatever the 
responsibility of the officers who have 
“sworn to uphold the Constitution and 
who have also voted for the repeal of 
the Mullan-Gage Law may be, thev 
are not guilty of treason. Treason is 
a specific crime which has been exactly 
defined, and the act of the New York 
Legislature does not fall within its 
limits. 

There are certain general principles 
involved in the problem of New York 
State which it may be worth while to 
attempt briefly to define. Until some 
one proves we are wrong we shall 
class these principles as axiomatic. 

1. All the States are under equal 
obligation to support the Constitution 
including its amendments, whether or 
not they approved or disapproved the 
amendments at the time of their pas- 
sage. The position of the State in 
this matter is analogous to that of a 
citizen, who must accept the action of 
his fellow-electors in the choice of a 
Governor whether or not he cast his 
ballot for the winning ticket. 

2. Every State has a Constitutional 
obligation to enforce Constitutional 
prohibition within its own jurisdic- 
tion, just as the United States has 
such an obligation to enforce it all 
over the whole country. 

3. State, county, and municipal offi- 
cers have the same obligation to the 
National prohibitory law as to any 
other Federal statute, even if the 
State, county, or city in which they 
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serve directly has no law covering the 
Federal prohibition in question. Local 
officers have no more right to ignore 
offenses against the National Prohibi- 
tion Law than they have against the 
National laws prohibiting counterfeit- 
ing or calling for the protection of 
migratory birds. 

4. The obligation which rests upon 
the local official to observe the Na- 
tional law is shared by the individual 
citizen, for each of us is not merely a 
citizen of his State, but also of the 
United States, and he owes allegiance 
to the Federal Constitution and the 
laws that conform to the Constitution. 
The repeal, therefore, of the Mullan- 
Gage Act, or any similar measure in 
other States, would not affect the duty 
of the individual citizen to obey the 
Volstead Act. 

5. Despite the fact that the repeal 
of a State prohibition law does not 
affect the obligation of any one in re- 
gard to the National law, its repeal 
would be, we believe, a serious mis- 
take. It would not bring back the 
legal sale of beer and light wines for 
those who honestly believe that this 
is desirable, but would simply put New 
York State on record as indifferent or 
antagonistic to the legal and moral 
duties we have outlined. The repeal 
of a State prohibition law in the pres- 
ent situation is merely a gesture of 
contempt for law and order. 


THE UNLOCKED 
ANTHRACITE HORSE 
PREPARES TO GET 

STOLEN AGAIN 


HEN next August ends, there 
will also end the present 
agreement between the an- 


thracite operators and their employ- 
ees. 

If in the meantime no agreement is 
reached renewing the present ar- 
rangements or making a new arrange- 
ment, an anthracite strike seems 
unavoidabie. 

Among the causes of coal strikes, 
as well as other strikes, in the past, 
has been delay in beginning negotia- 
tions before the expiration of existing 
agreements. Such delay after the 
strikes of last year and the consequent 
suffering and hardship would be un- 
pardonable. No body of employees 
can so little afford the loss of public 
approval as the coal miners, for they 
have very little of it now. No group 
of employers needs to cultivate public 
confidence more than the coal opera- 
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tors, for they have practically none of 
it now. The users of coal, whether 
anthracite or bituminous, have long. 
been dissatisfied with the state of the 
industry; and to their dissatisfaction 
their experience during the past year 


has added indignation. Another strike — 


would injure the public, but it would 
injure still more both operators and 
miners, for it would bring down upon 
them both the accumulated wrath of 
the consumers. 

It behooves both operators and 
miners, therefore, in the anthracite 
industry to institute early negotia- 
tions. . 

In the bituminous industry opera- 
tors and miners reached a new agree- 
ment before the old one expired on 
April 1; but they did so because, un- 
der the benign influence of a watchful 
Coal Commission, which has no power. 
but by its very existence has a cer- 


tain psychological effect, they began - 


negotiations before the end of Janu- 
ary. 
Before the month of June is well 
under way we hope to hear that the 
anthracite operators and miners will 
have agreed to prepare to agree. 


THE QUAINTNESS OF 
BEING QUAINT 


MERICAN cities are not as cld 
A as Rome, but they are not with- 
out tradition or material for 
reminiscence. Old inhabitants, and 
many who are not so old, can talk 
with pride and unction of the time 


when old Ed Higginbotham kept pigs 


} 
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on the site of the Union Depot, or of . 


the biggest dry-goods house in the. ~ 


Western half of any one of our forty- 
eight respective and _ respectable 
States. From potter’s fields to public 
parks our cities grow apace, leaving 
behind them a trail of dispossessed 
pigs, cows, and slaughter-houses, and 


a list of sanitary achievements which . 


leads the American traveler to turn - 


up his highly civilized nose at the 
habits of French peasants and the 
sewerage arrangements in South 
American villages. 

“How quaint!” exclaims the Ameri- 
can when he finds a manure pile 
attached to a French peasant’s cot- 
tage. “How quaint!” the same Ameri- 
can exclaims when he finds some be- 


nighted community using its streets . 
And then this same su-_ 


for sewers. 
perior soul goes home to his native 
American town, city, or village and 
proceeds to swim in, row on, and even 
drink of a stream or a lake which re- 


i eel a 


sewer. 
‘upon our present methods of sewage 


eceives the drainage from a thousand 
homes or a hundred factories. 

’The nation which fouls its water- 
courses is hardly more than a percep- 
tible degree above the village which 
uses its public streets for a common 
Some day people will look back 


_ disposal with the bewildered eye of a 














| sganitarian inspecting a city in the in- 
terior of China. 
-may talk of these quaint and pic-- 
. turesque times when their ancestors 
_ dumped everything handy into their 


Some day Americans 


public waters. Some of the effects of 
this quaint and picturesque method 
are of such a character, however, that 
they do not wholly appeal to those who 
are forced to endure them. 

The facts in the case are again pre- 


sented to Outlook readers by Mr. 
‘ David M. Neuberger, President of the 


National Coast Anti-Pollution League, 
and they are facts which no one can 
afford to ignore. The organization of 
which Mr. Neuberger is president is 
carrying on a well-organized and 
carefully considered programme for 
the protection of our waterways. 


Similar programmes are supported 
| and indorsed by such influential or- 


ganizations as the Izaak Walton 
League of America, which has re- 
cently joined in the fight against 
stream pollution. The growing use of 
oil by industry and shipping, added to 
the menace caused by the release of 
untreated sewage from our growing 
towns and villages, makes the present 
moment a crucial one. If the Ivish- 
man who, on witnessing a _ street 
brawl, inquired, “Is this a private 
fight, or can any one join in?” should 
address a similar query to any of the 
agencies working for the cleansing of 


our streams and coastal waters, there 


would be no doubt as to the answer. 
There is room for every American in 
this fight—and the more, the clean- 
lier. 


IF FRANCE HAD FAILED 


F France had failed in 1914 Ameri- 
| cans would not be living in com- 

placent security to-day. 

Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, 
reminded the Senate a few days be- 
fore its adjournment that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Germany was 
impudently informed that after 
France had failed it would be our turn 
next. Is it wise while Germany is 
still unreconciled to the thought of 
defeat for Americans to substitute, 
“Let us forget,” for the old warning, 
“Lest we forget”? If Americans 
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want to put the war out of their minds 
because it is unpleasant, let them not 
imagine that in doing so they are fol- 
lowing their conscience. Senator 
Glass was not speaking for himself, 
but for those who to-day are condemn- 
ing those by whose side our own men 
fought, when in that speech he said of 
Germany : 

We forget that her idealists, as well 
as her men of practical activities, 
deliberately sat at the council board 
and wrote down in plain words, textu- 
ally and in figures, what Germany 
proposed to do when she should have 
won the war. What a shame it is 
that French and Belgian troops now 
tramp the sacred soil of Germany, 
the nation that profaned every 
shrine, desecrated every temple in 
Belgium, dynamited every mine, and 
robbed every industrial establishment 

- in northern France! ... Perchance 

it may be that France has made a 

mistake economically, but it is a mis- 

take that mighty few men of spirit in 

America similarly  circumstanced 

would not have made. 

To-day America is as safe as, but 
not appreciably safer than, she was 
when the French with the aid of the 
British ‘“‘contemptibles” and a few 
thousand Belgians thwarted the Ger- 
mans for the first time at the Marne. 
There is yet no evidence that Ger- 
many, revived, reinforced with the 
man power and the resources of Rus- 
sia, supported possibly once more by 
the Turks, might not attempt once 
more under the industrialists what 
she failed to accomplish under the 
militarists. She is materially for the 
time being disarmed, but not morally. 
She has not yet given to the world the 
least evidence that she has abandoned 
her former ambition. On the con- 
trary, she has availed herself of every 
means which she could devise for 
avoiding complete surrender. Ameri- 
cans need have no liking for the 
French, no admiration for their civili- 
zation, no sympathy with their ideals 
of liberty and equality and fraternity, 
to find relief of mind in the fact that 
there is one nation at least whose in- 
terests coincide with America and 
whose policy in insisting that Ger- 
many yield is doing what America at 
greater cost would otherwise some day 
have to do. 

If France had failed in 1914, not 
only America, but the world, might 
have been more orderly than it is to- 
day—orderly, in fact, as a_ well- 
conducted prison. 

If France had failed in 1914, we in 
America would be deploring, not the 
loss of our markets, but the loss of 
our liberties. 

Even those who have no thought for 


T5 
anything to-day but for markets for 
their goods ought to realize that mar- 
kets. depend upon ordered freedom. 
That peace is simply a tyrant’s peace 
which is not based upon justice. And 
for justice it is not merely sufficient 
to thwart for the time being the im 


‘mediate aims of those who . would 


dominate the world; it is necessary 
also to do everything possible to see 
that those who were the victims of 
aggression do not suffer more severely 
than those who sought to destroy 


them. Christian charity does not con- 


sist in a combination of concern for 
markets with what Senator Glass calls 
“maudlin sympathy for a whimpering 
bully.” No charity that is inconsis- 
tent with a sense of justice is Chris- 
tian. More necessary than markets, 
more necessary than immediate peace, 
is the establishment of a precedent 
that those who attempt to cripple 
their neighbors for their own profit 
shall not escape atonement. Even 
those, therefore, who affect to believe 
that it is no duty of America to look 
after her own interests should find 
satisfaction in the fact that there is 
one nation whose interest in seeing 
that her injuries be repaired at her 
neighbor’s cost, no matter what that 
cost may be, coincides with the inter- 
est of the world. 


THE RIVALS 


UCH has been said in the New’ 
M York daily newspapers during 

the past half-dozen years 
about the sordid commercialism of the 
theater. I wonder that the players do 
not retort by saying something about 
the commercialism of the newspapers. 
It is quite true that the ownership 
and management of many of the thea- 
ters in New York, which now probably 
maintains more playhouses than any 
other capital of the world, has fallen 
into the hands of men who have little 
or no interest in dramatic art and 
measure the value of a play simply by 
its power to extract from three to five 
dollars per seat from the pockets of 
the public. But when actors them- 
selves make an organized effort to 
produce something worth while, the 
newspaper critics often damn it with 
faint praise or treat it with super- 
cilious indifference. 

An example of this kind of thing 
is found in the recent revival by the 
Equity Players of “The Rivals.” The 
Equity Players is an incorporated 
body of actors, formed for mutual pro- 
tection against the selfish exploitation 
of the craft by the managers. It is 
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EVA LE GALLIENNE AS JULIA (STANDING) AND VIOLET HEMING AS LYDIA LANGUISH IN 


“THE RIVALS” 


in reality a kind of trade union, but 
it is also something more than that. 
For this body, of which the distin- 
guished and long-experienced Ameri- 
can comedian Francis Wilson is Presi- 
dent, has quite recently put on the 
stage for a brief run that fine old 
English comedy “The Rivals,” which 
made half the reputation of Joseph 
Jefferson. While thousands of thea- 
ter-goers revere the memory of Joseph 
Jefferson, not one in a thousand can 
remember any parts which he ever 
played except those of Rip Van Winkle 
and Bob Acres. 

In Sheridan’s “Rivals” Francis Wil- 
son has had the temerity to resusci- 
tate Bob Acres, and his success is in 
the nature of a miracle, like all re- 
suscitations from death. But so far 
as newspaper criticism goes, the mira- 
cle would have passed by unnoticed if 
its delightful quality had not been 
passed about by word of mouth, so 
that when the play was given the 
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(EQUITY PLAYERS’ PRODUCTION) 


theater was well filled with an appre- 
ciative audience during the few nights 
of its run. 

“The Rivals” well deserves this re- 
suscitation. It was written in Lon- 
don, and first produced at the Covent. 
Garden Theater in 1775, when its 
author was twenty-four years old, and 
it has retained its wit, humor, and 
vitality as a social satire for now 
nearly one hundred and fifty years. If 
any modern English or American play- 
wright, with the possible exception of 
Bernard Shaw and Sir James Bar- 


rie, has written anything in our days 


that will be played to the delight of an 
average audience one hundred and 
fifty vears from now, we cannot con- 
ceive who he may be. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, like Shaw, was Irish, 
although in most schoolroom and uni- 
versity lecture halls his comedies are 
treated as flowers of English litera- 
ture. When he was twenty-six years 
old, he was elected a member of the 
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famous literary club made immortal 
by the most famous of its members, 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. In proposing 
Sheridan as a member Dr. Johnson 
observed, “He who-has written the 
two best comedies of his age is surely 
a considerable man.” I doubt if there 
is any more delightful commendation 
of a club candidate in all the annals 
of Committees on Admission than “a 
considerable man”! What a fine reti- 
cence, and at the same time what a 
depth of approval, the phrase dis- 
plays! Dr. Johnson was rather fond 
of the adjective “considerable.” - Dur- 
ing his tour in the Hebrides with Bos- 
well that enthusiastic biographer one 
day called Dr. Johnson’s attention to 
a mountain-top on the horizon and 
commented on its noble aspeet in the 
landscape. “Sir,” remarked Dr. John- 
son, “it is no more than a considerable 
protuberance.” Sheridan is certainly 
a considerable protuberance in the 
range of English playwrights, and it 
is not violating Dr. Johnson’s princi-. 
ple of moderation to say that his ver- 
satility amounted almost to genius. 
For, having mede a great success as 
a writer of comedies, he entered Par- 
liament and became a figure there. 
Imagine Augustus Thomas or Eugene 
O’Neil becoming a Senator and get- 
ting the better of Henry Cabot Lodge 
in debate as Sheridan did of the 
vounger Pitt! This is no reflection 
on our playwrights, but rather upon 
our method of selecting Members of 
Congress. { 
“The Rivals” and “The School for 
Scandal,” the plays which Dr. Johnson 
declared to be “the two best comedies 
of his age,” are as fresh and as mod 
ern to-day as they were in the days 
when they were first produced,. for. 
they ridicule affectation, pomposity, 
false sentiment, the arrogance of mid- 
dle and old age toward the young 
generation, and the narrow prejudices 
of conventional society about the edu- 
cation of women. “The Rivals,” in 
particular, makes the duel ridiculous, 
and is a sub-conscious if not a deter 
mined plea for the intellectual libera- 
tion of woman. In the portrayal of 
the silliness of the ultra-fashionable 
woman and in the attack on the preju- 
dices against woman’s education Sher- 
idan was a pioneer, for he preceded 
Jane Austen, who is sometimes spoken 
of as the first modern champion of 
“female intelligence.” Mrs. Malaprop, 
Sir Anthony Absolute, and Bob Acres _ 
are so natural and so amusing that 
the onlooker at the play hardly real- 
izes, until he has gone home, how 
much they have done in one hundred 













1923 
and fifty years to destroy by sheer 


ridicule some of the silliest preju- 


dices of fashion. For this reason 
alone, each new generation ought 
to have an opportunity of seeing “The 
Rivals.” But this reason alone would 
not make the play a success if it were 
not delightful and amusing itself. 

Mr. Francis Wilson and his col- 
leagues put the play on in an admira- 
ble manner. The cast was well 
chosen, and each member may be said 
to have performed his or her part 
with real distinction. Those who re- 
member Joe Jefferson as Bob Acres 
and Mrs. Drew as Mrs. Malaprop had 
nothing to complain of. I did not find 
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myself once saying to my son—whom 
I took with me because I wanted him 
to have a sight-seeing acquaintance 
with this fine old English comedy— 
“This is very delightful, of course, but 
you ought to have seen Joe Jefferson 
and Mrs. John Drew.” If any of the 
cast should be singled out for a spe- 
cial word of praise, it might very well 
be Maclyn Arbuckle, than whom there 
never was a better Sir Anthony Abso- 
lute; Miss Mary Shaw, whose Mrs. 
Malaprop was a fine interpretation; 
Violet Heming, who was lovely to look 
upon, and whose sentimentality as 
Lydia Languish was not a bit over- 
done; and James T. Powers, whose 


cai 
David was excruciatingly funny, even 
if it did border a little upon the farci- 
cal. I do not. bracket with these excel- 
lent artists Mr. Wilson himself, be- 
cause he deserves a very special word 
of commendation as the producer as 
well as the chief figure of the play. 
If Dr. Johnson and Sheridan could 
have strolled into the Forty-eighth 
Street Theater on one of the evenings 
during the week’s run of “The Ri- 
vals,” they would have felt, I am sure, 
in’ spite of their very pronounced 
Toryism, that democracy is not wholly 
a failure—perhaps even that trade- 
unionism is capable of doing some 
good! LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ENGLAND 


HE present Government of Eng- 
land, headed by Mr. Bonar Law 
as Prime Minister, is now 
threatened with another swing of the 
political pendulum which may carry it 
out of power. Since November 11, 
1918, public opinion has drifted with 
unusual rapidity from one extreme to 
another, thus indicating a deep-seated 
political unrest, due manifestly to the 
reactions of war and the unsettled 
state of the mind of the people. In 
1918 the Coalition war Government 
headed by Mr. Lloyd George was re- 
tained in power by a large majority in 
an election which was sprung on the 
nation before it had recovered from 
the war-born habit of subordinating 
politics to the apparent necessities of 
practical administration. In Novem- 
ber, 1922, the Coalition split into its 
component parts—Conservative, Lib- 
eral, and Labor. Mr. Lloyd George 
was thrown out of office and the Con- 
servatives came into power, with Mr. 
Bonar Law as Prime Minister and 
with a majority of 79 in the House of 
Commons. This victory was secured 
with a minority vote, the Labor and 
Liberal popular vote exceeding that 
east for the Conservative candidates. 
The Bonar Law Government came into 
control with a blare of trumpets and 
with “peace and tranquillity” as the 
burden of their song. It was declared 
that the nation was tired of the excite- 
ments staged by Lloyd George, the 
European conferences which were so 
fruitless, the alarms and excursions 
which brought with them constant 
threat of new wars or renewals of old 
ones, and the danger to the Anglo- 


1This article was written, of course, before 
the resignation of Bonar Law. As a picture of 
the political situation in Great Britain, however, 
it. has lost nothing of timely value because the 
health of the Premier has forced a change sooner 
than Mr. Whelpley expected. 
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French entente through the actions 
and words of the preceding Prime 
Minister. The English press hailed 
the coming of Bonar Law as the be- 
ginning of a new and sane era in 
which industry would come to life, un- 
employment disappear, foreign trade 
regain its old-time importance, and 
the entente. with France would grow 
stronger than ever. Not one of these 
things has come to pass. Within two 
months of his election Mr. Bonar Law 
found the parting of the ways with 
France, industry shows no sign of per- 


manent revival, foreign trade has de- 
creased, unemployment still prevails. 

In all recent by-elections the Govy- 
ernment has met with serious defeat, 
the press which so acclaimed the new 
Government is hot in its opposition, 
and Bonar Law is bitterly attacked 
every day for that very policy of peace 
and tranquillity which carried him 
into office. In nearly all of the defeats 
of the Government the Labor Party 
has gained, avd to-day that party, led 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, is the 
recognized and official Opposition in 
the House of Commons. Up to 1918 
there were only about 5,000,000 voters 
in the United Kirgdom, with a popula- . 
tion of about 46,000,°00. In 1918, 
owing to the enfranchisement of wo- 
men and other expansions, there were 
21,400,000 voters in the same popula- 
tion. In 1922 there were 2,000,000 
less, owing to the separation of Ire- 
land, that island now having only 
43,000 votes in a general election, 
these being found in Ulster, which is 
still part of the United Kingdom. In 
1922 over eighty-two per cent of the 
voters cast their ballots in all consti- 
tuencies where the election was con- 
tested. In recent test votes in the 
House of Commons the Government 
majority has fallen as low as 54, and 
there is an impression among the peo- 
ple that the country is in for another 
general election before long. In the 
present House, with its 615 members, 
the Conservative Party in power has 
about 340 votes, the Labor Party 
about 150, and the Liberals about 120. 

In 1918 the people, men and wo- 
men, had not come from under the 
spell of war and the negotiations for 
peace were still in progress. In 1922 
the popular will had come to life and 
people were beginning to think inde- 
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pendently of the Defense of the Realm 
Regulations and the demands of na- 
tional safety. That there is no clear 
idea as to what is necessary for the 
present and the immediate future for 
the good of the country and that no 
plan has been prepared which meets 
with popular approval are shown in 
the more or less violent fluctuations of 
popular opinion. The problems are 
acute, the situation is confused, and 
the mind of the public is muddled by 
the shrieks of the partisan news- 
papers, each urging its own particular 
view-point upon a people suspicious as 
to the motives of all public agitation. 
Never in the history of modern 
English journalism have leading news- 
papers so lent themselves to propa- 
ganda and partisanship, not for par- 
ticular public men or public measures, 
but each for some policy of its respec- 
tive proprietors which for some reason 
or other it is trying to advance. The 
people feel that they are not getting 
the facts or the news free from bias, 
and they have lost confidence in their 
sources of information. 

In 1919 the tide of Bolshevik think- 
ing reached its highest point, and few 
are aware of the seriousness of the 
situation with which the British Gov- 
ernment had to cope at that time. .The 
unfavorable reports made by the com- 
missions of English labor which then 
visited Russia and the subsidence of 
propaganda financed from Moscow put 
an end to this, and the political theo- 
ries of Lenine are represented now by 
a single member of Parliament, whose 
following in the country is negligible. 
The Labor Party, with its platform of 
State Socialism, though anti-Bolshevik, 
has gathered to itself practically all of 
the radical elements, and it is thriving, 
temporarily at least, upon the bad in- 
dustrial and social conditions which 
exist throughout the land. In 1922, 
less than six months ago, the people 
fled to Conservatism as a possible cure 
for present conditions. They are now 
bitterly disappointed. One person in 
every 27 is now in receipt of money 
relief from the state, and a very small 
percentage of these are getting it 
without warrant. A million and a half 
workless are without a chance to earn 
a living, and, in spite of earnest at- 
tempts to alleviate the situation and 
certain weekly fluctuations in the num- 
ber, it seems to have reached a fixed 
status. The terrible tragedy that is 
being played to a bitter end is not the 
temporary unemployment-of many, but 
the fact that, owing to the long period 
of idleness under distressing condi- 
tions and the long continuance of the 
receipt of unearned..money, a large 
proportion of the now unemployed will 
never again be any good to themselves 
or others. They are losing their skill, 
their ambition, their pride, and their 
hone. They are forming habits of 
slackness which can never be shaken 
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off, for the great mass of these people 
are rapidly sinking into a slough of 
despond from which it will soon be too 
laté to emerge. 

The British people realize that these 
things are happening. They feel the 
desperate need that something should 
be done. No one knows exactly what 
the remedy should be. They turn to 
the Government in power asking that 
the nation be saved, and they are met 
with a do-nothing policy which origi- 
nates in the fact that the Government 
itself is no wiser than the people and 
does not know what to do. The de- 
mands of the Labor Party for tem- 
porary relief are granted, but these 
must fail as a real remedy, as the 
causes lie deeper than mere unemploy- 
ment. Strange to say, all these mat- 
ters lead straight back to the question 
of German reparations. For nearly 
five years Europe has been at a dead- 
lock over this question. .To-day it is 
admitted by the clearest-headed Brit- 
ish business men that if the Versailles 
Treaty had wiped out all international 
debts, including reparations, the peo- 
ple of all Europe would be far bet- 
ter off to-day than they are. This is 
no time now, however, for vain re- 
grets, and Europe must accept what it 
has brought upon itself and find the 
best way out of the acute troubles 
which have come to all peoples through 
a survival of the-passions ang hatreds 
of war. 

If another general elect te results 
in. England from. present disappoint- 
ment with Mr.-Bonar Law and his 
Government, the people will probably 
turn to some one else to give them a 


lead out of present difficulties, but it 


will be no idle*task for whoever mav 
undertake it. Under present condi- 


tions the Labor Party would probably 
gain in strength, but whether it could 
carry the country is doubtful. It was 
predicted long ago that a Labor Gov- 
ernment would come to England in 
time. The party has able and clear 
leaders; it has gained as recruits some 
of the ablest minds in all walks of life; 
barring its platform of extreme Socia - 
ism, it makes appeal to many who have 
been driven to the Left politica!?: 
through their belief that the Righ: 
failed before the war, failed during 
the war, and has proved itself impo- 
tent since the war. Also it is believed, 
probably with justification, that if 
Labor came into power it would prove 
more or less conservative when the 
great responsibility of government 
was placed upon its shoulders. 

The political pendulum is now 
swinging once more to the Left, and 
the reactionists have had their brief 
day. It has been proved, to the satis- 
faction of the people at least, that re- 
covery, or even safety, does not lie that 
way. The British are a sober people 
politically, however, and the extreme 
element will never get control of their 
affairs. ‘They are more willing to try 
experiments now than they were be- 
fore the war, for that tremendous 
event started wheels turning which 
many hed no suspicion existed so fer 
as they were concerned. There is one ~ 
very ugly feature of the situation 
which has made itself manifest since 
unemployment became general, and 
that is the effort being made by many 
employers to force the workers back to 
a pre-war wage basis. Before the wer 
British labor was notoriously undcr- 
paid in many industries and the living 
conditions of the workers were dis- 
graceful. The cost of living in Eng- 
land to-day is 180 as compared with 
100 before the war, and yet employers 
have had the assurance to offer men 
work at pre-war wages. The Labor 
Party is well aware of this movement, 
and that is the cause of much of the 
bitterness and extremism in Labor 
politics. The employer is plausible in 
his argument, for he says he must re- 
duce the cost of production to get back 
foreign trade. The worker, however. 
sees little good in getting back foreign 
trade at that price, for, even if it gives 
employment, he again becomes a ware 
slave, living from hand to mouth, wi 
no margin of safety. The-solution of 
the problems which are vexing the peo- 
ple of Great Britain at. the present 
time does not appear to lie so much 
with that country as with the rest of 
Europe, but the people are now so 
discontented and so aroused to. eco- 
nomic and political rebellion that they 
will be quick to turn against leaders 
who adopt a policy of wait and see. 
The dumb suffering of the past is be- 
ing transmuted into the restlessness 
and clamor of a new era, possibly one 
of beneficent evolution, 
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East since the armistice of 1918 

has been marked by more than 
one mistake. But it certainly cannot 
be charged with the crime of having 
been aggressive. The French concilia- 
tory attitude toward the Turks went 
so far as to estrange the feelings of 
many people who could not admit of 
a compromise with the enemies of 
Christianity. Some critics saw only 
weakness, or else Machiavelism, in 
what was primarily a desire to avoid 
more bloodshed. It seems that those 
who misapprehended most completely 
the French motives were the Turks 
themselves. Either from a belief that 
English and French interests in the 
Near East were irreconcilable or from 
an impression that France would in 
no case resort: to force, they adopted 
such a course as definitely to re- 
inforce the Franco-British entente 
and to oblige France to a show of 
military strength similar to that of 
England a few months ago. To-day 
in the East the Allies present a politi- 
eal front which is better united than 
it ever was, and the Angora leaders 
are facing a difficult crisis, which 
they have brought upon themselves as 
a result of their excessive national- 
istic ambitions and their 
diplomatic methods. 

Let us review the events that led to 
this crisis: 

The armistice, negotiated by Ad- 
miral Calthorpe, did not contain the 
necessary clauses regarding the imme- 
diate disarmament of the Turkish 
army. Hence came much of the subse- 
quent troubles. The Eastern problems 
were shelved for a long time at the 
Peace Conference. It was not before 
December, 1919-February, 1920, that 
serious Franco-British conversations 
were started on that subject. In the 
meantime the great Assembly at An- 


r | YHE French policy in the Near 


- gora had voted the famous **Pact’’. of 
January 28, 1920, which is weighing 

so heavily on the present negotiations. 
- Then began the difference between the 
-- French policy—Marshal Foch himself 


advising peace on moderate terms— 


-and the Greco-British policy of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The Treaty of Sévres 
’. was a compromise, leaving the Turks 

in Constantinople, but excluding them 


from Smyrna and the Anatolian coast. 
The French, late in 1921, settled the 
problem of the Syrian border through 
the Angora treaty." But the Greek 
army could not enforce the Sévres 





1 See my article in The Outlook, of January 11, 
1922. 
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treaty in the West, and the final result 
was the recent Greek disaster, entail- 
ing a heavy British responsibility 
which the British gamely accepted, 
sending warships and troops to Gal- 
lipoli—the first Lausanne conference 
being the diplomatic outcome of all 
this regrettable muddle. 

The French came to Lausanne with 
a handicap of Turcophilia, England 
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with a handicap of Turcophobia. The 
Turks went to the limit in exploiting 
this. French diplomacy, through the 
Lausanne proceedings, did not prove 
equal to the Richelieu and Talleyrand 
standards, and the British, in Febru- 
ary, broke the negotiations, followed 
by the other Allied delegations. 

After an interruption of two months 
the Lausanne conference has been re- 
sumed. The _ situation is entirely 
changed, and the Turkish delegates 
find themselves in a much more 
strenuous’ position. ' They did not 
seem to realize it until the French 
change of attitude which we are 
briefly explaining in this article. 

In February the British and the 
French were under the recent impres- 
sion of the divergences which had de- 
veloped between Paris and London on 
the subject of the Ruhr occupation. 
The perfectly correct attitude of the 
British since that time, in spite of a 
difference of opinion on the practical 


‘tense 


advisability of the Essen occupation, 
could not fail to win over French ap- 
preciation. On the other hand, details 
about the Turkish atrocities in 
Smyrna also affected French opinion. 
The wiggle and wobble of the Turkish 
delegation in Lausanne must have 
finally got on the nerves of President 
Poincaré, who may not be the most 
far-seeing of statesmen, but who likes 
frankness. The last straw was the 
massing of Turkish troops near the 
Syrian border, in a hope to intimidate 
France. 

That was a psychological blunder of 
the first magnitude. The French 
forces in Syria, although considerably 
reduced since last year, include some 
of our hardest and best colonial troops 
—the Foreign Legion, the veterans of 
our African campaigns—and more of 
these were available in Algeria and 
Morocco, where they are no longer 
needed. It is said unofficially that 
20,000 men were sent from North 
Africa to Syria lately (figures given 
by the Paris edition of the New York 
“Herald’). The Government did 
more, in answer to the Turkish provo- 
cations: it appointed to Beirit Gen- 
eral Weygand, who is well worth an 
army corps by himself. 

Weygand, who saved Warsaw from 
the Bolsheviks in 1920, and who had 
been during the war the Chief of Staff 
of Marshal Foch, is a very young, effi- 
cient, and active officer. His presence 
is almost equivalent to that of the 
Marshal himself, and means that 
France is ready to take any measures 
required for the safety and. protection 
of Syria. 

The Angora treaty, as I showed in 
a former article, yielded to Turkey 
some districts where the Ottoman 
population was in an indisputable ma- 
jority. But on this side of the new 
border Christians and Arabs live in 
such numbers as to exclude any pre- 
that the authority of’ the 
Angora Government there is based 
on race or nationality rights. At the 
reopening of the: Lausanne conference 
the Turks found themselves in the 
presence, not of MM.:Bompard and 
Barrére, but of General Pellé, reor- 
ganizer of the Czechoslovak army and 
former High Commissioner. in Con- 
stantinople, a man of. great prestige 
and still greater straightforwardness. 
He put squarely before Ismet Pasha a 
few questions which this diplomat was 
much embarrassed to answer concern- 
ing the military preparations-on the 
border. In the meantime French 
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dispositions were taken in order to re- 
pei with the utmost energy any at- 
tempt to create trouble in the regions 
of Alexandretta, Aleppo, and Damas- 
cus. 

Now there is a reason why the 
Turks are more than likely to return 
to a more peaceful attitude. Turkey 
needs peace, and needs it badly. 
“L’Europe Nouvelle,” one of the best- 
informed Paris weeklies, published in 
its last issue some interesting revela- 
tions on the present internal condition 
of the Angora Republic. Financially 
and economically, with some Govern- 
ment employees still waiting for their 
salaries, which are six months late; 
with an open conflict between Kiazim 
Pasha, Minister of National Defense, 
and Hassan Bey, Minister of Finance; 
with the disastrous plight resulting 
from an excess of men being mobi- 
lized, no means of transportation 
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available for trade in. Anatolia (so 
that the whole fig crop of the Smyrna 
region was wasted), and the need for 
imported labor, Angora cannot afford 
a prolongation of the present abnormal 
condition. On the other hand, the 
military situation is no longer what it 
was four months ago. The English 
are strongly fortified at Gallipoli, and 
the Greeks have about 90,000 men on 
the Maritza, being reorganized. In 
the case of hostilities, Constantinople 
would fall, and the Turks would lose 
what they still own in Europe. The 
ammunition factories’ of Angora 
burned down in November, and have 
not been rebuilt since. There are 
many politicians among the officers of 
the army. Finally, it seems that 
Mustapha Kemal needs general elec- 
tions more than anything else, in order 
to reaffirm his prestige. Thus peace 
and demobilization are needed from 


WHERE THE SUGAR PROFITS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON BY WILLIAM P. HELM, JR. 


\ \ 7 HEN we come to look into this 
business of eleven-cent sugar, 
there isn’t a single responsi- 
ble why on record. Theories there are 
aplenty, for we are a more or less edu- 
cated people and much given to opin- 
ion-making. The refiners have one 
theory, the growers another, the 
Attorney-General a third, and so on. 
In a round of the six Government de- 
partments and boards which have 
turned their lenses upon sugar within 
the past three months we can obtain 
six varying theories or explanations of 
the rise in price. In a day’s march 
through the industry we _ probably 
could bag fifty more. 

Sugar is now selling at almost dou- 
ble the price, retail, that it fetched 
last January. It is not only selling. at 
the new levels here, but elsewhere. 
From France, England, Germany— 
everywhere, in fact—comes the same 
story. Apparently sugar, like the cow 
in the nursery rhyme, is on its way 
over the moon. 

Its rise, as we all know, is recent. 
For many months sugar was a sweet 
glut on the market. Having gone to 
glory during the war, it fell from its 
proud perch just below the stars into 
the bog of depression. And there it 
lay, with half of Cuba, the world’s 
sugar-bowl, in as bad a way financially 
as ‘ever was languishing debtor in days 
of old, until the latter part of last year? 
Then it came out of its doldrums, and 
for the first time in more than two 
vears the trade began to assume the 
healthy color of the convalescent. 

Early in February! of this year the 
price of sugar took’“é6i the familiar 
snav of the Mexican jumping bean. 
It rose with unbecoming suddenness 


in a hurry-up curve whose progress 
across the charted page of price levels 
resembled somewhat the parabola used 
to indicate a comet’s pathways through 
the skies. It continued upward, vir- 
tually without check, until the Govern- 
ment filed its injunction suit against 
the Sugar Exchange and Association 
in New York on April 19. On that day 
sugar fell fifty points. But almost 
immediately thereafter it resumed its 
previous course, and somewhat falter- 
ingly but none the less surely contin- 
ued to rise. 

As this is written the trend still is 
upward. Here and there the Nation’s 
housewives are talking either boycott 
or voluntary return to war-time ra- 
tions or better. One branch of the 
Federal Government has filed suit de- 
signed to end alleged gambling in 
sugar on the Exchange in New York. 
Another branch has reported to the 
President that the tariff of 1.76 cents 
a pound has virtually nothing to do 
with the price. At least two other 


branches are conducting active field 


investigations and two more are look- 
ing into the subject somewhat more 
casually. 

But no responsible agency has come 
forward at this time with a clear-cut, 
upstanding explanation that satisfies 
the man or woman whose sugar bill 
suddenly has almost doubled. Such 
explanation lies in the keeping of the 
future. It may be that the rise has 
been caused by a frenzy of speculation, 
such as the Government alleges in its 
bill. It may be that there is some- 
thing in the reports of a gigantic con- 
spiracy on the part of financial inter- 
ests into which the Government’s de- 
tectives are prying most diligently. It 
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every standpoint. If the warlike ten- 
dencies of some elements in the great 
Assembly should prevail, 
would be to throw Turkey completely 
under the hegemony of her old enemy, 
Russia. Moscow would direct the 
policies of Angora, as it does now for 
Kiev, Bokhara, or Tiflis. This could 
not be a very popular solution among 
the Ottoman nationalists. . 

Whatever happens at Lausanne— 
and in the East—the political attitude 
of France is better defined to-day than 
it has been at any time since the 
armistice. It is also in far better 
harmony with the British programme. 

For a long time Paris has been giv- 
ing the Turks “friendly warnings.” 
Now Gener al Pellé gives them “a 
warning.” That is what I want to 
indicate in this brief survey of the 
Near Eastern situation. 

Paris, May, 1923. 
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may be that the age-old law of supply 
and demand has control. Or it may 
be none of these things. Nobody 
knows, but almost anybody is willing 
to propound a theory. 

Examining, for a moment, the ‘law 
of supply and demand, it becomes 
patent that a very small shortage of 
supply under the growing volume of 
our National demand would cause ‘a 
vast upheaval in price. Some. time 
ago, for instance, a certain coal man, 
by patient statistical work, ascertained 
that a five per cent excess of supply 
over market requirements so reduced 
the price of a certain kind of coal in 
one of our largest cities that that par- 
ticular kind of coal sold for about the 
cost of transporting it from the miie: 
Acting on this knowledge, he bought 
up six per cent of market require- 
ments, diverted it to a convenient hole 
in the ground, dumped it, and thereby 
was enabled to sell many thousand 
tons at more than three times the uSu- 
ally prevailing low price. The short= 
age of one per cent turned the market 
to a seller’s market and sent the price 
to record levels. 

Nobody of course has dumped sugar 
into a hole in the ground in this pres- 
ent situation, and the incident is cited 
only to illustrate the tremendous price 
advance that may be caused by sa small 
a shortage as even one per cent. wi 
we are one or. two or five per cent 
short in our sugar supply this. year, 


there is hardly need to look elsewhere ‘4 


for an explanation of the high price. of 
sugar. The shortage is its own “eXy 
planation, and the chances are that, 
unless checked artificially, the price of 
sugar will rise higher and higher as 
the facts of such possible shortage be- 


the result — 
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come clearer’to the men in the trade. 
If every one continues to consume 
sugar at the ever-increasing rate of 
the past few years, and if there should 
be so small a shortage as two per cent, 
eleven-cent sugar of to-day will be sell- 
ing for double its present price, or 
more, in all likelihood, before a new 
and sufficient crop comes in. 

Without for a moment indicating 
that there is a shortage of sugar, it 
would be well to bear in mind that the 
margin between available supply—new 
crop and carry-over—this year and 
orospective demand is smaller than it 
nas been at any time since the war. 
it might be well also to remember that 
the Government’s figures are only esti- 
mates, too; carefully gathered and 
painstakingly put together, but esti- 
mates none the less, and as such hold- 
ing the potentiality for human error 
which estimates in advance never fail 
to hold. 

Most of our sugar comes from Cuba. 
Roughly, we consume about 5,000,000 
tons a year, our per capita rate having 
risen rapidly during the past few 
years and now standing at slightly 
more than 102 pounds as compared 
with 89 pounds in 1921. In other 
words, during 1922 every man, woman, 
and child in the United States con- 
sumed, on the average, about thirteen 
pounds more sugar than in 1921, an 
increase of about fifteen per cent. 

In Louisiana and Texas is. grown, 
with trifling exception, virtually all 
the cane sugar raised in continental 
United States. The total from these 
cane fields is comparatively small. 
Without other sugars we would con- 
sume the entire output within a month, 
possibly less. But we also raise in the 
West and Central West a_ sizable 
mountain of sugar beets each year, 
and these, containing more than dou- 
ble the supply of sugar obtained from 
our cane fields, help meet our domes- 
tic requirements. Hawaii sends us 
about 600,000 tons a year, and from 
Porto Rico we obtain an additional 
400,000 tons. Some little comes in 
from the Philippines, too. 

When these sources have exhausted 
their supply, we must look to Cuba.to 
make good the deficiency. This defi- 
ciency amounts to rather more than 
half in our best years of domestic pro- 
duction. And because Cuba furnishes 
us with so large a_ proportionate 
amount of our requirements the price 
of Cuban sugar laid down: at New 
York determines the price of all the 
rest: of the sugar sold in the country. 
A familiar simile, perhaps, is fur- 
nished by the oil industry, in which 
Standard Oil prices generally deter- 
- mine the market, and the independents 
. follow. 

Likening our domestic producers 
and our Hawaiian,. Porto Rican, and 


Filipino purveyors to the independents | 


and the Cuban producer to the Stand- 


- the road was clear. 
to rise. * 

The lead was set, by Cuban sugar, Aa: 
fact that should be borne foremost in. 
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ard Oil Company—purely for the pur- 
poses of illustration—we have the 
Cubans in reality fixing the price, and 
all others trailing. If the price of 
Cuban sugar falls, other sugars fall, 
too; if Cuban sugar rises, so do the 
other sugars, in the same way that a 
kite, rising, will carry with it its tail. 

Largely because of that situation 
the framers of the present Tariff Law 
justify their levy of 1.76 cents a pound 
on all sugar imported into the United 
States. In this instance “all sugar” 
virtually means Cuban sugar. It is 
entirely conceivable that Cuban pro- 
ducers in a year of great crops, raised 
with cheap labor, much of it illiterate 
labor of an order the like of which we 
do not have here, could flood the 
American market with sugar at so 
low a price as to drive out of existence 
our comparatively puny industry, leav- 
ing us at the mercy of those same 
Cuban producers, thereafter to exact 
what they would, not for a part of our 
requirements, but for all of them. 
Hence the tariff. 

The Underwood Tariff Law imposed 
a levy of one cent a pound on sugar; 
the Emergency Tariff Law raised the 
levy to 1.6 cents; the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Law increased the levy to 1.76 
cents. And it is a significant fact that 
the day after the Fordney-McCumber 
Law went into effect Cuban sugar sold 
for less in New York, delivered and 
with duty paid, than it did under the 
emergency tariff rate two days pre- 
viously. All of which, in the opinion 
of many Government officials, includ- 
ing the Tariff Commission, helps to 
show that the tariff, aside from giving 
the home grower of sugar a fighting 
chance for his industrial existence, has 
nothing whatever to do with the price 
the consumer pays. 

In the case of the present price sit- 
uation, therefore, as in the past, Cuban 
sugar—raw sugar—has set the pace. 
It began to rise the day after the De- 
partment of Commerce issued at 
Washington an analysis of the sugar 
situation, in which figures were given 
showing estimated production, de- 
mand, and carry-over. The Depart- 
ment gave the facts as it found them, 
and those facts appear to have been 
misinterpreted as an official expression 
of a prospective sugar shortage. 

Nothing was further from the 
thought of the Department’s officials 
at the time the statement was issued, 
nor did the statement, anywhere in 
text or tabulation, assert that a short- 
age was in prospect. Three denials of 
prospective shortage were quickly 
issued by the Department; but the 
runaway had the bit in its teeth and 
Sugar continued 


mind. Naturally, the question arose, | 


Who controls the Cuban crop? 
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With many millions of acres grow- 
ing sugar-cane and with the welfare 
of the entire island dependent largely 
upon this single industry, it seemed at 
first almost inconceivable that any one 
small group of men could muster suf- 
ficient control of the Cuban industry 
to assume anything like a mastery of 
crop or price. One might as well 
ask who controlled the American 
Wheat crop, or any one of a dozen 
other large crops raised in the United 
States. 

Investigators, however, recalled the 
exhaustive hearings held in the latter 
part of 1921 by the Senate Finance 
Committee when the sugar schedule of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Bill 
was under discussion. At those hear- 
ings there appeared delegated repre- 
sentatives of the various and conflict- 
ing elements of the sugar industry. 
They came from the growers, the re- 
finers, the Hawaiians, the Porto 
Ricans, and from the Cubans. 

The printed records contain the 
testimony of those delegated repre- 
sentatives of the trade, made at a time 
when no one was specially interested 
in control of the Cuban crop. Fortu- 
nately for the purposes of investiga- 
tion, the record is clear and fairly 
complete. 

A representative of the American 
sugar refiners, Mr. Henry A. Rubino, 
of the Miranda Sugar Company of 
New York City, testified, in substance 
(supplementing his testimony with 
detailed schedules and tabulations) : 

That American financial ‘interests 
had in Cuban cane fields and mills, 
plus other closely allied investments, a 


total stake of more than $1,000,- 
000,000. 
That thirteen large companies, 


which he named, all of them owned by 
Americans (he was careful to ex- 
plain), had combined ‘assets of more 
than two-thirds——or upwards of $418,- 
000,000—of all the American invest- 
ment in sugar lands and mills on the 
island. 

That American corporations and 
Cuban corporations owned by Ameri- 
cans controlled nearly 4,500,000 acres 
of cane fields on the island; and that 
the production of these companies in 
1920 was upwards of 2,000,000 tons. 
That was just about half of the entire 
Cuban sugar crop for that year. 

These statements are of much inter- 
est now. They prove nothing what- 
ever as to why sugar has nearly 
doubled in price. But they show on 
first-hand authority that, regardless of 
why sugar has risen to such dizzy alti- 
tudes, American corporations appar- 
ently are pocketing about half the 
excess profit that is flowing daily. from 


the twenty million American: house- 


wives, or more, to the island of Cuba. 
They may not tell us why sugar is so 
high, but they shed much light on who ° 
is getting the money. 
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“SUR LA PORTE,” BY LEONARD MISONNEHE, OF GILLY, BELGIUM 


From an “oil print,’’ a photographic process which in the hands of an expert like M. Misonne has 
something of the delicacy and charm of an oil painting. The process is one that lends itself especially 
: to an impressionistic treatment of the somewhat sentimental scene pictured 
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This exhibition, held at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, showed 475 
most representative photographic 
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“MONTMARTRE,” BY ROBERT DEMACHY, PARIS, FRANCE 


This oil print is by one of the acknowledged masters of ‘‘advanced photegraphy,”’ whose gum prints, 
oils and bromoils have been seen in the best photographic exhibitions for a generation. The above 
print is a lithographic transfer, made by M. Demachy, from the original oil print 


photographs coming from all parts of the world, and forming one of the 
exhibitions ever seen in the United States 





HAND-PICKED EGGS 


BY EDWARD K. PARKINSON 


ch ES, six raw eggs a day, beaten 
\ up in milk, for the next ten 
days. Nothing else. Don’t 
forget.”” And with a cheerful smile 
the doctor was gone. 

Six times ten are sixty; twelve into 
sixty goes five times—five dozen eggs. 
I got up from the sofa and wabbled 
over to my desk, reached for the tele- 
phone, and called up the grocer. 

“Have you any real, honest-to-good- 
ness, hand-picked eggs? Eighty cents 
a dozen! I’m not asking for dodo’s 
eggs. I want just the common domes- 

*tic variety that come in brown or 
white. Haven’t you got anything 
cheaper? Hold on, don’t go so fast. 
You say cold storage, guaranteed, at 
42 cents. Western fresh at 46 cents. 
Near-by, fancy hennery, at 60 cents, 
and those dodo’s eggs at 80 cents. 
Well, hang it, man, send me the 
dodo’s; but if I ever get a chance to 
get even with you I’ll swear you’re a 
simon-pure pirate. A dozen daily for 
the next ten days, don’t forget, please.” 
And I hung up the receiver. 


A month later chance found me up 
in the land of beautiful hills and pur- 
ple shadows, where I spent six weeks 
with a friend who makes his living 
from poultry, supplying . “near-by, 
fancy hennery” eggs to the egg eaters 
of Manhattan. 

During those interesting six weeks 
I determined to find out just how 
much truth there was in all the talk 
I had heard about opulent poultrymen. 

It took me but a few days to realize 
that one couldn’t rush into the egg 
game with flags flying and one foot on 
the accelerator. Far from it; one had 
to climb painfully rung by rung. 

Brook Dale Poultry Farm, the home 
of my friend, consists of sixty acres of 
mostly rough land, watered by two 
lovely streams. His house is attrac- 
tive and supplied with all the modern 
conveniences; the assessed valuation 
is $6,000. The plant to-day, with a 
capacity for five thousand laying hens, 
consists of five long hen-houses, each 
capable of housing a thousand hens; 
a large feed-house, two-storied and 
well equipped; fifty colony houses; a 
house for cockerels; ten incubators, 
each having a capacity of four hun- 
dred eggs; and several hundred feet 
of wire fencing and posts. It repre- 
sents an outlay for buildings of 
$6,550; for incubators, $500; brooders, 
$700; fencing, $200, making an equip- 
ment value of $7,950. This amount 
added to the value of the land and 
house brings the total to $13,950. The 
interest on this investment, plus the 
insurance, taxes, repairs, and depre- 
ciation ($371), is $1,210—a fixed an- 
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nual charge, deducted before any 
profit can be shown. Quite a burden 
in itself. 


The average human egg eater has a 
lazy idea that poultry plants run auto- 
matically, thus: Given a 5,000-hen 
plant. Just throw out a few bags of 
corn twice daily; clean out the houses 
once or twice a year; place 2,500 eggs 
each spring in the incubators, shut the 
doors, turn on the heat, then forget 
all about them until at the end of three 
weeks 2,500 pullets are hatched, all 
feathered and with side-combs and 
teeth, etc. 

As a matter of fact, the laying 
ability of a pullet is inherited, and 
thus the selection of the breeding stock 
is a matter requiring the greatest 
care. This selection made, the breed- 
ing pens are filled, usually twelve to 
fifteen females and one male in each 
pen. The eggs produced by these 
birds are gathered several times daily 
to prevent any possibility of their be- 
coming chilled, which would injure 
them for incubation. 

Before the hatching season starts 
in the incubators are washed, disin- 
fected, and given a coat of varnish. 
On Brook Dale Farm, where the ma- 
chines are heated by lamps, these must 
be filled and cleaned daily and started 
several days before the eggs are put 
in, in order to have the temperature 
just right. The secret of hatching 
every egg set—the way madam hen 
often does—has never been found; but 
the poultrvman through long experi- 
ence has discovered that, taking the 
average of a number of years, it is 
necessary to set four eggs to get one 
pullet. Why? Because the average 
hatch runs about sixty per cent, the 
proportion of male and female chicks 
is 50-50, and the loss from infant mor- 
tality about ten per cent. Thus my 
friend has to set 10,000 eggs each 
spring in order to renew half of his 
laying hens. And as these eggs have 
a market value of 2.5 cents each, he 
must charge off $250 on his expense 
account. 


To see thousands of little chicks ~ 


running about on the green grass is a 
wonderful sight. They always remind 
me of those little water spiders one 
sees skipping about on the quiet 
reaches of a brook, for they seem abso- 
lutely devoid of sense, and are, for 
that matter. 

TI'rom the moment the chick breaks 
its shell and tumbles into this wicked 
world it is under the eye of the boss, 
whose ceaseless vigil is his only assur- 
ance it will ever reach maturity. The 
life of a chicken is beset with dangers 
until it reaches the age of four 
months, when it can fend for itself. 


Among its enemies are skunks, rats, 


weasels, and hawks; and of these rats . 


and hawks are the worst. One lone 
rat will destroy a brooder full of 
chicks in a night, while hawks are 
ever on the outlook for unsuspecting 
chicks. 

To any one who has never seen a 
sharp-shinned or a Cooper’s hawk go 
after its lunch it’s a most interesting 
spectacle. 
heavens, far up in the blue ether, it 
sails around in great. spirals until 
within about two hundred feet of the 
ground, searching every inch for a 
chick. Suddenly it will dive straight 
down like a bullet until within a few 
feet of the ground, when it will 
straighten out and fly over its prey, 
picking it up in its claws without stop- 
ping an instant. . All done in the pass- 
ing of a few seconds. 

The toll taken by hawks on Brook 
Dale Farm was so large that a boy 
with a gun is now employed to protect 
the youngsters from spring until mid- 
summer; and even now they don’t 
escape paying a small tribute to these 
marauders of the air. 

The sale of the young cockerels for 
broilers is a source of considerable 
revenue to the poultryman and helps 
to meet the expense of rearing the pul- 
lets to the laying age, which with the 
Mediterranean breeds is about six 
months. 

The cost of feeding a hen for a year 
is now about $2, and the labor of car- 
ing for her 55 cents. So if biddy gets 
on her job early in the autumn and 
averages 120 eggs during the year, she 
will, with eggs selling for 3 cents, net 
her owner $1.05. At least that is what 
I gathered from the books at Brook 
Dale, which showed an annual gross 
of $5,250. : 

Reader, I'll leave you to be the 


judge—could anything be easier? A 


comfortable income; a charming house 
in the country, and just enough. work 
to keep the appetite on edge—that is, 
if getting up at break of day and 
working till dark from March until 
October is enough. Personally, I 
think it ample; and, as I followed my 
friend and his very capable sister, who 
between them do all the work, about 
day after day, I concluded they earned 
every cent. But wait a minute—the 
account isn’t finished by a good deal. 
To the $5,250 must be added the net 
profit from the sale of cockerels, which 
amounted to about $450, bringing the 
total income up to $5,700. Out of this 


quite respectable income must come — 


the overhead, $1,210; the price of the 
eggs used in the incubator, $250; the 
cost of the electricity used to light the 
laying pen from 3.A. M. till 7 A. M. 


Hanging motionless in the — 
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_ during the late fall and winter months 
(so that the birds will have a longer 
day), which averages around $425, 


- thus reducing the income to $4,240. 


Cartage, cost of raising the pullets to 
laying age, egg crates, and delivery to 
the railway station, some five miles 
distant, have still to come out of that 
rapidly shrinking income. Feed for 
the pullets will average 75 cents each 
or $1,875, while the egg crates and de- 
livery cost around $245, making $2,120 
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to be the final deduction, leaving a net 
of $2,120 for the year’s work to be 
divided between two people. 

How many readers would like to buy 
a poultry plant? Don’t all write at 
once, for I haven’t any up my sleeve. 

This much should be said in regard 
to these figures: They don’t lie, but 
they simply give a false impression, 
which is liable to be the error of many 
figures. It should be borne in mind 
that actually the owner of Brook Dale 
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Farm doesn’t deduct all his overhead 
of $1,210; he hangs on to every cent 
that isn’t included in his really truly 
expense account. Of course he has to 
pay his insurance, taxes, and repairs; 
but he doesn’t have to pay himself for 
the eggs he puts in his machines, so 
his actual income hovers around 
$3,000 a year. Mighty little for the 
work done, and I’ve learned to eat 
dodo’s eggs without blinking an eye- 
lid. 


THE BIG YANKEE SCHOONER 


'- AN UNCONSIDERED PORTION OF OUR NATIONAL MARINE, SHE 
PAYS HER WAY AND ASKS NO HELP—ONLY MEN! 


BY JOHN T. ROWLAND 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


shore five or six miles the sepia- 

tinted sails of a big four-masted 
schooner, drifting placidly across the 
burnished rim of the sea. It looks an 
easy life indeed, but place yourself 
aboard one of these big “wind 
- wagons” coming up deep-laden from 
the Indies at any other season, striv- 
ing to make port on a black, wild night 
of northeast gale and sleet, with a 
surf-belted coast alee and the seas 
making a clean breach over your 
decks, and you'll find (by all the gods 
of the sea!) that your humble, poorly 
paid skipper has suddenly stepped 
right smack to the head of the hero 
class. 

No comfortable pilot-house or shel- 
tered bridge for him! His billet is 
out on deck, where he takes it as it 
comes, for he has not only to navigate 
his ship but to sail her too, and 
therein lies all the difference between 
steamboat men and sailors. 

A fair-sized coasting schooner of 
to-day—say the average four-master— 
is a bigger ship than were most of the 
famous clippers which raced to China 
and the Straits half a century ago and 
caused such a wonderful furor in the 
maritime world of their day. Indeed, 
some of our modern five-masters 
would make all but two or three of the 
clipper ships look small. Take, for 
‘instance, one of the big coal carriers 
with a cargo of 2,500 tons; you will 
have to search quite a while through 
the roster of the clippers to match her. 
Only a few, like the Sovereign of the 
Seas and the Great Republic, were 
larger, and these are matched or ex- 
ceeded by the few six-masted schoon- 
ers of to-day. 

In speed the comparison is less 
favorable to the schooner. The steam- 
ship has pre-empted fast freight as 
well as mail and passenger service, 
with the result that the modern sailing 
ship makes no bid for speed. Her 


S UMMER-TIME, fair weather, off- 


specialty is to earry bulk cargoes at 
low cost. Still, many of the big wind- 
jammers of to-day have fair lines 
“where they count most’—that is, at 
bow and stern—and can log 12 knots 
in a whole-sail breeze. 
flects that the cargo carried is prob- 
ably twice that which could have been 
put aboard a clipper ship of the same 
general dimensions, the sacrifice of 
two or three miles per hour in speed 
does not seem a great loss. Unques- 
tionably the schooner is the more effi- 
cient carrier. 

But it is only when you get under 
the skin of the trade, when you get 
down to particular ships and particu- 
lar skippers, that the real romance of 
the thing shows up. Here, for in- 
stance, is a fine four-master just off 
the builders’ ways, with a young skip- 
per in the cabin and his bride making 
the voyage with him—it is their 
honeymoon. The cargo is steam coal 
from Norfolk for Durban, South 
Africa, around the corner of the Cape 
of Good Hope. A fairly extensive 
honeymoon, that—on one’s own ves- 
sel! 

The season is winter—the end of 
January. A _ stiff nor’wester chases 
the vessel off soundings; and for 
nearly a week she reels off her east- 
ing, standing far out into the Atlantic 
to gain .the northeast trades. 

After the good, boisterous west 
wind has failed and before the trade- 
wind belt is reached there comes a 
trying period when the air is light and 
baffling. However, northerly breezes 
prevail, and under their urge the tall 
ship’s course bends southward. At 
length, when she is in almost the exact 
center of the ocean—midway between 
Florida and the coast of Africa—the 
breeze steadies in the east and grows 
fresh. The lisping of wavelets under 
the schooner’s high bows changes to a 
steady roar as she gathers speed once 
more. Still the breeze freshens. Part 
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of the time now she carries topsails, 
and. at other times she has all she can 
lug with three lowers and a reefed 
spanker; but always she tears ahead, 
southward for the Line. 

The weather grows warm, then hot, 
as each rising sun finds her close to 
two hundred miles farther south than 
the preceding. Then without warning 
it happens—just when the voyage was 
going so well! The deck, it seems, all 
through the mate’s watch has been hot 
underfoot—too hot for early morning 
even in the tropics. A hatch cover is 
cautiously raised and a cloud of acrid 
smoke spirals skyward. The cargo is 
afire—spontaneous combustion. 

There’s not much one can do in a 
wooden ship. To fight it is out of the 
question; scuttling the vessel is the 
only way to put it out, but the ocean 
hereabouts is five miles deep! 

Hatch covers are put back, securely 
battened down in an effort to keep air 
from reaching the fire, and the ship 
is headed for the nearest point in 
South America—Cape St. Roque, more 
than eight hundred miles away. 

It is a race now, a grim one—wind 
against fire. She makes famous time, 
for the “old man” is driving and all 
hands are up on their toes; no need 
now to berate the mate for stretched 
halyards or sagging sails in the fore- 
noon watch! Eight knots and a half 
—204 miles a day—four days to do it; 
perhaps on the afternoon of the fourth 
they’ll raise the land if only— The 
skipper keeps his doubts to himself. 

But on the second night, about 2 
A.M., a sudden thrashing of booms and 
slatting of canvas brings him on deck 
“as he stands.” 

“What’s_ this, 
round ?” 

“Yes, sir,’ so the gruff-voiced bosun. 
“Been workin’ to the southard all 
through this watch. Now it’s bafflin’ 
right. ahead.” 

The skipper nods. 


Mister—wind gone 


“Put her ‘by the 
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FINE WEATHER NEAR THE LINE. 


wind,’ ”’ he commands, cheerfully. But 
he goes below and studies his chart 
with solemn eyes, for the dreaded 
thing has happened—he has run out 
of the trades, into the west-wind belt. 
Henceforth it will be ahead. 

Four days—the four that were to 
have carried the vessel to safety—find 
her still six hundred miles from land. 
The mate and two hands have been 
hard at it since dawn hunting air 
leaks in the deck and plugging them 
with oakum and putty. Yet an acrid 
haze hangs over the ship which even 
the piping breeze seems unable to dis- 
pel. 

“By golly!” exclaims the “old man” 
suddenly (he’s under thirty-five as a 
matter of fact); “those decks won’t 
bear a man’s weight much longer! 
Here, Johnson, bear a hand with a 
couple of your watch-mates and bring 
everything aft out of the fo’c’sle. 
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Send the cook aft, too. He’ll have to 
use the cabin stove from now on.” 
By noon the heat is intense. It is 
dificult to know how much of it to 
ascribe to the smoldering volcano 
underfoot and how much to the blaz- 
ing sun overhead. In mid-afternoon, 
to make matters worse, the breeze 
peters out, leaving here and there only 
a “streak. of air’ to darken - the 


smoothly swelling surface of the 
ocean, like plush that is stroked 
against the grain. This, however, 


does not displease the skipper so 


greatly as one might suppose, for now . 


he has hope of.a breeze from the old 
quarter. It comes, to his great joy, 
just before midnight—right spang be- 
hind her, out of the southeast. And 
well that it does, for morning discloses 
all the fore part of the vessel shrouded 
in smoke. 

About 2ight bells the first dart of 
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flame shoots up through the deck. It 
spreads rapidly, even against the 
wind. By noon half the ship is ablaze. 

Now the long-boat is provisioned 
and lowered away. It is large enough 
to hold comfortably the ten persons 
who make up the ship’s company. The 
crew get in, and the boat is towed 
astern at the end of a long sea painter 
Two remain behind, the skipper and 
his young wife. 

Blazing as she is, the ship yet sails 
faster than the long-boat can “mote,” 
so the “old man” is determined to use 
her for a tug as long as she stays 
afloat. With the bride it has been 
simply a case of mutiny: she has re- 
fused to quit the ship ahead of her 
man. 

While he stands at the schooner’s 
wheel, sheltered by the “house” from 


the inferno raging in the waist, she- 


busies herself with sextant and tables. 
taking a sight and working out the 
final latitude and longitude from 
which to take their departure. In the 
two months spent at sea she has 
learned to be a more skillful navigator 
than her husband. 

At last the mainmast goes crashing, 
and soon after it the fore; then, since 
the vessel is no longer manageable, the 
skipper signals the boat to come along- 
side and take them off. 

An open boat in the middle of the 
South Atlantic, 
from land! Off they go, leaving the 
ship a pillar of smoke upon the hori- 
zon. It is blowing a fresh breeze and 
the sea is rough. Enough spray comes 
aboard to keep two men steadily em- 
ployed in bailing. The boat is using 
her sails and making good progress. 
but everything depends upon steering 
a straight course, so the skipper trusts 
no one at the tiller but himself. For 
seventy-two hours he does not take a 
“spell.” 

' The wife does the navigating. She 
“shoots the sun,” standing erect on 2 
thwart, with a sailor on either side to 
steady her. . 

Dawn of the fourth day discloses a 


- lump of desolation ahead, the desert 


island of Trinidad. Skirting close to 
it, they discover, to their amazement, 
a radio mast and buildings. Then to 
leeward they hear the crow of a cock. 
With some difficulty a landing-place is 
found and the boat is run ashore. The 
skipper is too “beat” to leave the 
beach, but his wife goes to meet the 
inhabitants and converses in commer- 
cial school Spanish (!) with the head 
man, who informs her that the island 
has just recently been fitted out by the 
Brazilian Government as a radio sta- 
tion. 

A United States cruiser homeward 
bound from South America is informed 
of the castaways’ plight, and soon 
runs down out af her course to pick 
them up. Three months from the date 


of their leaving Norfolk the skipper . 


six hundred miles” 


—————— 
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_and his wife are set ashore at the Bat- 
tery, New York, by the captain’s gig 


of the Pittsburgh. 

Romance? Yes, but not fiction. 
Every word of it is plain, unvarnished 
truth, as the official log of the U. S. S. 
Pittsburgh will confirm. 

- Of course it does not usually end 
like this in disaster. Sometimes the 
schooners make fine passages and 
profit proportionally. One schooner 
made the long voyage out around the 
West Indies from Mobile to Trinidad 
jJast winter in thirty-one days, and 
eame back through the Strait of Yuca- 
tan with wind and current in sixteen. 
She earned a gross freight of over 
$10,000 for the round, and her ex- 
penses were a little over half that 
amount. Afterwards the same vessel 
took in $5,000 for carrying a cargo of 
lumber from Brunswick, Georgia, to 
Portland, Maine, which she accom- 
plished in eleven days. She had noth- 
ing unusual in the way of weather— 
just moderate southerly winds the 
whole way up the coast. Her profit 
for the four months, including time 
spent in port, was nearly $7,000. Not 
bad business if one could keep up that 
gait! 

As a rule the big fellows get along 
well enough at sea. It is when you 
“make the land’. and the weather 
comes thick and squally, or, in winter, 
a blizzard swoops down pitilessly just 
as you are in a ticklish place, that the 
“old man’s” seamanship and ability to 
lead men are put to the severest test. 
The common sailors, and even the 
mates, one finds in our sailing vessels 
nowadays are a pretty hopeless lot. 
Heaven knows where the masters are 
coming from when the present relics 
of New England’s seafaring greatness 
are gone! 

Only last summer I was coming into 
Eastport, Maine, in a big four-master 
loaded with 1,200 tons of stone. The 
weather was fine and the wind fair. 
As we passed the corner of Campobello 
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LAZING ALONG THROUGH SUNLIT SEAS 


Island the strong tidal current which 
boils around that point caught the ves- 
sel in its grip, and in spite of a hard- 
over helm swung her so that she 
headed straight for the rocky shore 
less than a cable length away. 

The skipper did not waste time 
shouting orders. Instead he sprinted 
the whole length of the ship and let 
go both anchors on the run, with his 
own hands. Meanwhile I took charge 
at the other end and worked like mad 
to get the after-sail off her, so that the 
vessel’s head might swing away from 
the land. She fetched up at last with 
her jib-boom among the tree-tops and 
her forefoot a few rods from the 
shore. The only one of the crew who 
gave any signs of life in this emer- 
gency was a young British ex-soldier 
who was making his first voyage be- 
fore the mast. The rest stood around 
and waited for some one to come along 
and put a rope into their hands. 

Another shipmaster of my acquaint- 
ance has told me that the smartest 
crew he ever shipped was a group of 


college boys on their summer vacation. ~ 


“Didn’t know a rope’s end from a mar- 





A FOUR-MASTED SCHOONER AGROUND ON THE LONG ISLAND SHORE—AN AIRPLANE 
PICTUKE SHOWING THE PERILS OF NAVIGATION EVEN ON A SANDY COAST 


linspike when they came aboard, but 
inside of a week they could reef and 
steer like old-timers. It was fun to 
handle a vessel with a gang like that! 
And work—say, you couldn’t hardly 
drive ’em off the deck long enough 
to eat their grub, not when there 
was any sailorizing to be done, any- 
how!” 

The future of the sailing marine de- 
pends upon men. We have the ships 
and the work for them, so far as the 
schooner is concerned. In certain 
trades a steamer will never be able to 
compete successfully with sail; but 
you can’t sail a vessel without men. 

“You made a quick passage, cap- 
tain,” I greeted a certain old friend 
on his arrival in port. 

“IT had to!” he burst out; “a fellow 
can’t stand double watches forever!’ 

It is a great pity that vessel opera- 
tors cannot see their way clear to 
recompense the skippers more gener- 
ously, for the breed is dying out 
through sheer lack of support. It 
seems a sad state of affairs when boot- 
leggers grow rich while honest ship- 
masters have to go begging! Yet the 
owners, too, have their difficulties, and 
one cannot expect them to pay more 
than they need to do in order to secure - 
the services they require. The union 
idea has never taken much hold of the 
sailing-ship man; he considers himself 
too truly the representative of his 
owners. That is the very foundation 
of his creed. 

The only thing that makes the 
schooner master’s life endurable is the 
fact that he can depend upon machin- 
ery to perform a large part of the 
ship’s work. A steam winch or 
donkey-engine is the “strong man” 
that hoists sails and anchors and han- 
dles cargo. With a good winchman 
and a passable mate, and a handful of 
“dummies” who have just sense 
enough to carry a rope’s end to the 
winch and catch a turn of it around 
the “nigger-head,” he takes his ship 
to sea and brings her home again, do- 
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ing most of the sailorizing and all the 
navigation himself. Some masters 
even work with palm and needle mend- 
ing sails, because anybody else on the 
vessel would botch the work—pur- 
posely, most likely. A sad change, 
this, from the days when a Yankee 
ship went to sea with thirty, forty, or 
even fifty men before the mast who 
were real sailors and thought nothing 
of laying out on a topsail yard and 
fisting the frozen, thrashing canvas in 
the midst of a howling “Cape stiff” 
blizzard! 

The very need for economy that 
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brought the winch in drove the sailor 
out, and now, as so often happens in 
such cases, there are not even men left 
to handle the winch. 

Possibly the solution is that sug- 
gested by the crew of coilege men. If 
a body of intelligent recruits from this 
class were available fot part of the 
year only, its effect on the unleavened 
lump would be considerable, and it is 


conceivable that some of the better 


stock would stick through sheer love 
of the sea, which their experiences 
would engender. For the man with 
a little money of his own and the 
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N any room where songs were sung 


Returning echoes mock the void 
Of silence, stirring low among 


Dark shadows of a peace destroyed: 


Such peace as was not hard to bear 


Before the singing had been heard; 
Poor peace—poor silence—everywhere 
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heritage of the sea in his blood the 
trick is to work his way up to master 
(which he will do with surprising 
ease), and then become part owner in 
the vessel he commands. Thus may 
commercial conscience be harmonized 
with natural bent and a good invest- 
ment of one’s capital be secured. 

Some solution surely must be found, 
and that soon, or the Yankee schooner 
will disappear off the seas, as the clip- 
per ship did fifty years ago and as our 
inefficient and law-bound steam mer- 
chant marine is in the painful act of 
doing to-day. 


KENYON 


By wandering echoes blown and stirred. 


Oh, sad am I whose hollow brain, 
And body empty now of song, 
Resound to ghostly tunes, to vain 


Vague echoes, day-long and night-long. 


THE DISASTROUS RESULTS OF POLLUTION 


OF OUR WATERS 


BY DAVID M. NEUBERGER 


PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COAST ANTI-POLLUTION LEAGUE 


coastal waters of this country 

presents a situation so threaten- 
ing in its possibilities that it amounts 
to what may without exaggeration be 
termed a problem of National impor- 
tance, imperiling health and food sup- 
ply. 

Authentic statistics and reports 
prove beyond the shadow of doubt that 
if we continue to permit further defile- 
ment of our waters—which means an 
increase in the area of bacterial con- 
tamination—we will be faced with 
losses and subsequent taxation which 
will run into billions in money. 

Since 1910 the number of oil-carry- 
ing and oil-burning vessels which dis- 
charge refuse oils and tar into. our 
coastal waters has increased more 
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than one thousand per cent. The num- 
ber of factories emptying waste of all 
kinds into our inland streams has also 
grown by leaps and bounds. 

Such constant and growing contami- 
nation constitutes a real menace to all 
existing aqueous life. Indeed, Col- 
linge, an English authority, reports 
that hundreds of sea birds have been 
found dead and dying off the English 
coast, their feathers heavy with oil. 
Our own Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
could tell the same tale. I myself saw 
wild duck and geese on the Atlantic 
coast in the fall of 1921 struggling 
vainly to rise. Last December, and 
again on April 10 of this year, the 
same condition. existed. on the New 
Jersey coast at Cape May, when all 
that was . necessary for an oil-soaked 


wild duck dinner was to row out a 
short distance and pick as many of the 
wild fowl as one desired and pull them 


out of the oil-coated waters, where 7 


they were held secure. 


Oil, tar, and other industrial waste . 
poisons become increasingly deadly in 


proportion to the length of time they 
remain in the water. Ulcers and other 
skin afflictions are attributed to the 
irritating action of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 
appear completely from pools and 
ponds following oil discharges into the 
water. 


Pollution affects, fisheries in numer- q 


ous ways: 
1. It will kill the fish outright. 


2. It will divert a migration, which m | 


is the time fish can be caught. 


Fish have been known to dis- _ 
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- 8. It will smother the young by de- 
-priving the spawn of oxygen. 

4. It kills sea plants and other mi- 
nute particles whereon fish subsist. 

5. It destroys the spawning grounds. 

6. It kills vegetation in shallow 
waters. 

That the fishing industry has been 
seriously affected by oil poilution can- 
not be disputed. The following figures 
bear striking testimony: 

In 1908 the fisheries of Alabama on 
the Gulf of Mexico produced 10,610,- 
000 pounds of fish of all kinds, valued 
at $387,000. 

In 1918 the production dropped to 
5,609,219 pounds, valued at $230,567. 

In 1908 the Louisiana production, 
also on the Gulf, was 42,302,000 
pounds, valued at $1,448,000. 

In 1918 the production was 24,953,- 
876 pounds, valued at $1,419,387. 

In each case with the decrease in 
yield came the rise in price, which of 
course fell on the consumer. 

South Carolina presents equally sig- 
nificant facts. The Government main- 
tains its naval base and yards at 
Charleston. The oil and fuel and 
other plants along the coast of the 
Atlantic are among the largest in the 
country. The South Carolina harbors 
are the ports for innumerable oil- 
carrying and oil-burning craft. 

In 1908, when food fish were abun- 
dant and prices low, the South Caro- 
lina catches netted 14,104,000 pounds. 
In 1918, when the war had increased 
the number of ships emptying poison- 
ous waste into the waters and the in- 
dustries were adding to the danger, 
the catch fell to 3,746,942 pounds, and 
the prices soared correspondingly, 

- Everywhere the effects of pollution 
are becoming more apparent. 

The largest seed-oyster supply in 
the world, in the James River, Vir- 
ginia, is threatened with destruction, 
as is the fishing industry of Hampton 
Roads, from this cause. Six miles of 
natural oyster grounds are ruined 
from trade wastes which have worked 
into the Delaware River. Here the 
fishing boats become so besmeared 
with the oil mixture that they are 
cleansed only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. 

Although in 1918 catches on the 

east coast of Florida and in Georgia 
showed an increase, this is not due to 
food fish, but to menhaden in large 
quantities, used for fertilizer and fish 
oils. 
_ Prior to 1914 some fishermen on the 
northern New Jersey coast made a 
good livelihood with catches of 100,000 
pounds and more of weakfish, on an 
average, per week. This is more than 
the total catch in a season, and per- 
haps.two seasons, since 1917. It was 
no uncommon thing to bring in 300 
ynounds of Spanish mackerel daily. 
To-day there is hardly one left in those 
waters. 
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In the upper Ohio River the poi- 
soned waters are a danger to the Gov- 
ernment locks and dams. The waters 
of the Youghiogheny River (a tribu- 
tary of the Alleghany River entering 
a short distance above Pittsburgh) 
are so charged with acid that no boats 
go up without carrying extra barges 
containing good water. 

The Mid-West States also suffer. 
Most fisheries in Lake Erie have been 
hard hit by water contamination. The 
Detroit and Maumee Rivers and Mau- 
mee Bay reek with pollution. 

Some of Iowa’s inland streams are 
befouled for a distance of thirty miles 
and more. Toledo, Ohio, reported an 
outbreak of general skin infections 
and diseases of the eye, ear, nose, 
throat, and sinus recurring regularly 
each year after the bathing season. 

Indiana too suffers from the results 
of water pollution, and from Madison, 
Wisconsin, there has come a request 
for aid in dealing with this condition. 

In January of this year the Superin- 
tendent of the Connecticut State 
Board of Fisheries and Game declared 
that if the present conditions in that 
State continued the Connecticut River 
shad will be extinct in five years. In 
1922 the catches dropped to a meager 
18,821 from 176,085 in 1903. 

His statement hardly comes as a 
surprise, for under the circumstances 
the outcome could not be otherwise. 

A striking example of that which is 
thrown out of industrial plants into 
streams and the character and volume 
with which it is discharged may be 
found when referring to pulp mills 
alone. 

Governmental reports show from 
experiments that 250 grammes of 
shavings in 28 liters of water with 
continuous aeration killed bass in 
twenty-four hours; that 100 grammes 
of bark under similar conditions killed 
them in nineteen hours; and that 500 
grammes of chips floating free in the 
same quantity of water killed salmon 
fry in fifty hours. 

The volume of material poison 
waste from sulphite pulp mills is 
enormous. Where the mill produces 
100 tons of pulp daily it discharges 
about 6,000,000 gallons of mixed wa- 
ters, and they carry from the blow- 
pit when the liquors are drained. off 
about 4,000 pounds of free sulphur 
dioxide in solution, about 100 tons of 
decomposition products such as sul- 
phonates, tannins, etc.—all poisonous 
to life in the streams. 

It is probable that no mill of the 
size referred to would be located on 
any stream flowing less than from 150 
to 160 cubic feet per second, or, say, 
100,000,000 gallons per day. So that 
the area and the distribution of bac- 
terial contamination are being .in- 
creased continuously by the hour and 
day, and this is perhaps incessant. 

In the Great Lakes, into which 
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empty millions upon millions of gal- 
lons of po.iuiion of every kind, the re- 
sults have been inevitable. 

Lake Michigan in 1908 had a pro- 
duction of 40,019,000 pounds of fish, 
valued at $1,554,000, which in 1917 
fell to 35,460,628 pounds, with a mar- 
ket value of $2,270,859. 

Lake Erie produced 41,922,000 
pounds in 1908, worth $1,280,000, and 
fell down to 38,300,238 pounds in 
1918, worth $2,330,000. 

The combined production of Lakes 
Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, On- 
tario, St. Clair, and the Detroit and 
St. Clair Rivers was 2,872,777 pounds 
less in 1917 than in 1908, but the mar- 
ket value was $2,429,969 greater. 

Once the State of Michigan boasted 
of having the finest forest fishing 
streams, with more than 2,000 square 
miles on inland waters. To-day it has 
barely one-fifth of the trout fishing of 
a decade ago. 

A few years ago inland streams 
could normally dispose of quite a fair 
volume of pollution. To-day this is 
evidently no longer possible, for many 
of the river-banks are strewn with 
decomposing matter, which during the 
warm weather is an excellent breed- 
ing-ground for deadly germs. 

There is food for thought, too, in 
our health report figures. 

In 1921 there were 26 cases of in- 
fantile paralysis and 9 deaths in New 
York City. In Boston there were 26 
cases and 4 deaths from the same 
cause, while in Philadelphia there 
were 3 cases and 2 deaths. It appears 
that where pollution of coast waters is 
heaviest some diseases are most fre- 
quent. 

Since the publication of my former 
article a new slight form of epidemic 
has made its appearance in another 
small community at Hillsdale, New 
Jersey, which has a population of 
1,500. It is said to be due to pollution 
of streams, and from three hundred to 
three hundred and fifty cases have 
been treated. The stream claimed to 
be polluted runs through the town, and 


~ one-half of a mile below its boundary 


the Hackensack Water Company gets 
the water and uses and distributes it 
for use. 

One can hardly conceive being ‘more 
complacently cradled in a septic tank 
than under such conditions. 

These rumbling warnings must be 
heeded before something worse hap- 
pens. And it is surely stretching the 
point to extremes to yield to the sug- 
gestive intimations of some all-wise 
legislator that when something in the 
nature of a serious calamity takes 
place it will be time enough to Se 
laws to curb the pollution evil. 

Not only was nothing done to rem- 
edy this serious state of affairs caused 
by the defile-nent of our coast and in- 
land waters by oil, tar, and the like 
before the National Coast Anti-Pollu- 
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tion League began its activity, but the 
conditions were growing worse, while 
no organized efforts were made to halt 
or eradicate them, and a recent move- 
ment to check the progress met with 
frustration. 

When in 1921 the first bill to pre- 
vent further oil pollution was intro- 
duced at the Sixty-seventh Session of 
Congress, violent objections came 
from manufacturers in one State, who 
feared the cost of cleaning up. 

It seems rather a sad commentary 
on our highly prized “industrial prog- 
ress” to allow what would amount to 
a comparatively small outlay right 
now stand in the way of our National 
well-being. 

I wonder how long these objecting 
gentlemen would maintain their atti- 
tude if they were compelled to place 
their children under a _physician’s 
care as a result of an afternoon’s swim 
in a polluted stream? 

Let us consider what remedies we 
have. They are very few, if any at 
all exist, and inadequate. 

There is not in existence to-day any 
Federal act which provides penalties 
for defilement of coastal waters by oil 
pollution. The War Department is 
powerless in the matter. 

State laws are also woefully inade- 
quate. 

In New York and Pennsylvania, as 
in most other States, the conservation 
departments are likewise powerless to 
stop stream pollution by court proce- 
dure. Unless it can be definitely es- 
tablished that the death of fish is the 
direct result of pollution from the fac- 
tory of which it is sought to hold the 
owners liable, the prosecution against 
them must fall. 

For example: The Conservation 
Law of New York (Seetion 247) pro- 
vides that none of the industrial 
wastes named therein “or other dele- 
terious or poisonous substances shall 
be thrown or allowed to run into any 
waters, either private or public, in 
quantities injurious to fish life in- 
_ habiting the same, or injurious to the 
propagation of fish therein.” This is 
also the Penal Law. 

The scope of this provision has been 
held by the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case of People 
versus La Pell to mean that the pro- 
hibition against throwing sawdust and 
shavings into a stream does not pre- 
vent the destruction of a stream as a 
spawning ground, but only its pollu- 
tion by such deleterious materials in 
quantities sufficient to destroy fish, 
and this has been. followed by other 
decisions, both in New York and other 
States, to the same effect. 

In civil proceedings to enjoin such 
pollutions, where the offending mill is 
‘located some distance away from the 
landowner who complains; the opera- 
tors cannot be restrained unless the 
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proof to which reference has just been 
made is forthcoming, and the actions 
generally fail. 

In the city of Mobile, Alabama, 
Dock Commissioner Hartwell, one of 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Coast Anti-Pollution League, is 
rigidly enforcing a city ordinance 
which imposes both imprisonment and 
fine as penalty for polluting the river 
there, and that punishment has al- 
ready been meted out to some offend- 
ers, and other cities will soon follow 
suit. 

Shortly after the opening of the 
Sixty-seventh Session of Congress in 
the fall of 1921 Senator Frelinghuy- 
sen, of New Jersey, introduced and 
had passed in the United States Sen- 
ate a bill which dealt comprehensively 
with the matter. This was the same 
bill which the National Coast Anti- 
Pollution League urged for passage in 
the House. It was known as the Oil- 
Pollution Bill. It was introduced in 
Congress by Representative Appleby. 
and finally yveported out favorably 
by the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee, ordered on the calendar and 
printed. 

The League was anxious for the en- 
actment of this bill into law, as indeed 
was every one interested, for it pro- 
vided sufficient safeguards and penal- 
ties for its violations. It represented 
the first effective Federal step toward 
the abatement of the pollution evil. 
And it gave ample time for compliance 
with its terms by providing that it 
should become operative three months 
after its passage. 

However, through the continued op- 
position of one man who at that time 
was the Acting Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the bill was not 
even allowed to be voted on. Senator 
Frelinghuysen has publicly stated that 
the failure of this. legislation is de- 
plorable. It will again be introduced 
at the next session in December. 

Public sentiment is gradually awak- 
ening to the dangers of this water 
pollution and supporters for this pro- 
posed legislation are rallying from 
every part of the United States. 

England took warning of conditions, 
for its experts in 1919 believed that 
the population of the sea varied more 
or less in inverse ratio to the number 
of fish killed by fishermen, and that 
nature left to herself would add an 
even approximate accretion to the fish 
population each ‘year. 

It followed that there iy have 
been great accumulations in the sea 
during the war, and it was possibly 
safe to speculate or expect that the 
1920 catch would double the pre-war 
maximum, as the fish were practically 
unmolested on the spawning gts 
for four years. 

Leaders in the industry supposed 
that as soon as the trawlers got back 


in full strength the yearly catch of the 
fleet would be not less than from 
1,250,000 to 2,000,000 tons, and they — 
foretold this as the catch for 1920. 

As a matter of fact, 1,541 English 
trawlers in 1920 landed 434,000 tons, 
an average per ship of less than six 
tons per week, instead of the expected — 
nineteen tons; so that if commercial 
fishing, over-fishing, or intense fishing 
caused this condition, and if approxi- 
mately the same ratio of infant fish 
survived each year, then the catch or 
production for 1920 would have been 
nearer to the forecast instead of ap- — 
proximately 800,000 tons under it. 
Nothing other than pollution, it seems, 
was therefore the cause. 

The British, quick to observe the 
menace to their fishing industry and 
health by similar conditions, heeded 
its warnings and got ahead of us, for 
they enacted a law similar to the one 
proposed by the Frelinghuysen and 
Appleby Bills, and it went into effect 
on January 1 of this year. 

It is hardly possible that the people — 
of this Nation are going to permit the 
advantages which nature has bestowed 
upon them to be wrecked beyond re- 
demption, the food which the sea and — 
inland waters produce to be destroyed 
by pollution, and then fail also in their 
demand for the enactment of adequate 
protective laws to arrest the inevitable 
calamity. 

The pollution of our waters is more — 
than a National matter. It is an in- 
ternational subject. The British have 
recognized this. Their law imposes a — 
penalty for polluting the coastal wa- 
ters by oil discharges either from a 
ship or shore within the three-mile 
limit. 

Canada has recognized the canned | 
and is already beginning to take ac- 
tion. The Dominion Government is — 
planning a movement against those — 
American cities responsible for the 
conditions. ; ; 

Up to the present little has been 
done by individual States in this coun-— 
try toward securing laws of any real — 
benefit in this matter. And yet every . 
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State, as well as the Government, is 
continuing to spend hundreds of thou- — 
sands of dollars annually in hatcheries 
and restocking streams, with the re- 
sult that the young fish never a ral 
gate, but are killed. ee ' 
Checking this peril to: our economic 
and sanitary conditions and to our. 
fish conservation and propagation is. 
no small affair. It calls for. a more — 
general realization of its: importance 
as a National problem. Neglect can— 
only mean that those who are entitled 
to benefit suffer, and,-while the bur- 
dens fall on all the people, the food — 
products of the sea and inland waters — 
are: not conserved and the conditions 
resulting are dangerous to health and — 
sanitation. i 





FROM CONGRESS TO CABINET 


EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


“CHAPTER I. CONGRESS—THE UPPER LEVEL 


is said to be the greatest de- 

liberative assembly in the 
world. There ought to be no doubt 
about this. The Senators admit it. 
The burden of its greatness is visibly 
borne upon some Senatorial shoulders. 
Many Senators, indeed, so conduct 
themselves as to give weight to the 
charge that the Senate is deliberative. 
Others—well, there are others. 

One wishes to think highly of a 
body which great men have honored 
_ by their presence in the pastand which 
_ to-day includes good and able men. 
But it is often difficult to visualize the 
Senate because of the Senators. A 
tolerant spirit finds some of them only 
amusing; others betray their own un- 
certainties by an anxious dignity. 
_ They are very human in their assump- 
tions and conceits. Their prejudices, 
their ignorances, are so obvious. They 
are never more delightful to the sense 
of humor than when they take them- 
selves most seriously. To-day they 
add to the gayety of nations; to- 
morrow to their sorrows. But they 
mean to do neither. They happen to 
be in an arena that excites them. 
There is a great deal of Senatorial 


ih HE Senate of the United States 


“cerebral elephantiasis.” Nobody 
knows this better than the many 
thoughtful, earnest men who are 


themselves Senators. 





Harris & Ewing 


Despite the candor with which Mr. Redfield describes the United States 


Senate, numerous Senators were among his close and valued friends. 


Mr. 


Redfield, at the right, is shaking hands with Senator Pomerene, of Ohio 


The contrast between the British 
legislative electoral system and our 
own was shown in a striking way in 
the fall of 1922. The new Parliament 
elected on November 15 met Novem- 





Brown Bros. 


The greatest deliberative assembly in the world has a marked 


antipathy for cameras. 


This is one of the few pictures of the 


United States Senate in existence 


ber 20, so that in five days the ex- 
pressed will of the British people was 
in operation. We chose a new_Con- 
gress on November 7. It will not 
meet until December 3, 1923, unless 
called earlier in extra session. Mean- 
while a Congress elected in November, 
1920, assembled both in extra and 
regular session and legislation was 
enacted by many men who had been 
rejected by their constituents. This 
is neither representative government 
nor democracy. It is the hand of 
a dead past gripping the present 
and guiding the future. Whether or 
not it gives time for reflection, as is 
said, it is not freedom. The people’s 
will, though known, is ineffective. It 
may well be that when their will of 
192? finds expression at the end of 
1923 the people will have changed 
their views and may again be unable 
to express them for two years more. 
‘This is one of the conditions which 
leads to the separateness of Congress 
from the country. It accounts in part 
for the Congressional . psychology. 
Congress is in many ways a law unto 
itself, and often acts as it would not 
act if it were as responsive to the 
people as the British Parliament. 
Nemesis is, on the whole, rather far 
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off. The disease called ‘‘come-back- 
itis” is endemic on Capitol Hill, but 
a fatal ending often seems remote. 
The public has no ready remedy. 
Congress can always hope that the 
ebb tide of disapproval may in time 
become a flood of support. Of course 
members are swamped with telegrams 
and letters from active organizations, 
but these often balance each other. 
Organized effort makes itself felt 
through these means more effectively 
than does widespread inactive public 
opinion. A popular movement must 
be mighty indeed to control Congres- 
sional action in the face of skillful 
propaganda. 


OUR CONGRESSIONAL MASTERS 


It is clear to one who sits in Con- 
gress with an observing eye that the 
collective psychology differs from the 
individual one. Members as men 
wish to serve—many sincerely, some 
subserviently; but members as mem- 
bers are often more like masters than 
servants, and in much think, talk, and 
act as masters. There is such a thing 
as distinct Congressional opinion, 
separated from public opinion, and 
unconsciously assumed, in the absence 
of political earthquakes, to be superior 
to it. It acts in many things with 
indifference to the country or with a 
consciousness of the country’s igno- 
rance which is not the less real be- 
cause it is and will be vigorously 
denied. Things are done and left 
undone in Congress which the country 
would not tolerate if it knew (and 
were free to act), but which in the 
rush and whirl of political affairs and 
with a press concentrated upon the 
larger visible features of the day go 
unnoticed. 

Senators seen from the executive 
standpoint sometimes appear to think 
it was written that before them every 
knee should bow. Certainly they ex- 
pect that at their coming every door 
shall open. No conference, no occu- 
pation, no engagement, delays their 
entrance. Let the Senator in, though 
others wait. Let the Senator talk, 
though work stop and the public sit 
without. Representatives have little 
intrusive ways, but they are not even 
a poor second in this respect. Sena- 
tors differ, of course. Most of them 
find it natural to be gentlemen as well 
as Senators. In others this happy 
combination is not adequately re- 
vealed. 


A SAMPLE OF SENATORIAL RAGE 


One day the telephone brought the 
message: “The President desires to 
see the Secretary at once.” At that 
moment my secretary appeared, say- 
ing that Senator X. had come in. 
Asking her to excuse me to the Sena- 
tor and to tell him that a sudden call 
required my immediate presence at 
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the White House, I went to the eleva- 
tor. There was a brief delay, and the 
Senator, having received my message, 
met me in the hall. His injured Sena- 
torial pride found solace in abuse. He 
declined to believe that there had been 
any sudden call; rather was it an at- 
tempt to escape an interview with 
him, and therefore an affront to the 


A CRITICAL 
ESTIMATE OF 
CONGRESS 


EXT week Mr. Redfield turns 

his critical attention upon 
the House of Representatives. He 
describes the appalling ignorance 
of some of the Representatives. 
He tells how one Representative 
lives on his allowance for clerk 
hire, while his wife does the cleri- 
cal work, so that he may establish 
himself in a little banking busi- 
ness on the expiration of his term 
with the $15,000 received as two 
years’ salary. 

The atmosphere of genial good- 
fellowship in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which Mr. Redfield 
was at one time a member from 
Brooklyn, is depicted. We see the 
good sportsmanship of opponents, 
even when engaged in sharp de- 
bate. 

Tricks in the Congressional 
trade, the strategy of deficiency 
bills, the frequent distrust in Con- 
gress of executive officers, and 
three types of liars in and about 
Congress are described. The dis- 
graceful conditions on board a 
Coast Geodetic Survey ship, which 
was finally sold for $1,015, are set 
forth. 





great body of which he was a part. 
His anger grew with its indulgence. 
He scolded through seven floors and 
out through the lobby on to the street, 
both audibly and visibly making a 
show of himself. 

Such small Senatorial ways are well 
understood in Washington, and at a 
safe distance are treated with quiet 
humor. Sometimes enlivening inci- 
dents. occur. There was the case of 
J. C. Blank, who was peculiar in hav- 
ing no Christian name—merely the 
letters J. C. He was a subordinate, an 
assistant messenger serving as door- 
keeper, but there burned within him 
the desire for larger things. A pas- 
sion for examinations reigned in 


J. C’s soul, although he could not \ 


‘is engaged,” was the reply. 
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often pass. Undaunted, he would try 
and try again. In this spirit, though 
he came from inland and never saw 
the sea, he essayed to reach a high 
post in the Navigation Service. The 
consequent rating of seventeen did 
not disturb him. He just said, “T’ll 
try something else.” Then he tried 
for assistant messenger, and passed. 

J. C. had been told to be polite. One 
day a Senator called, asking for the 
Secretary. He met a cordial welcome 
from J. C.; more cordial, indeed, than 
he expected, for as he made his wishes 
known J. C. slapped him on the back 
and threw his arm around the Sena- 
torial shoulders, saying: “Certainly, 
Senator, you can see the Secretary. 
Walk right. in with me.” 

The emotions of the Senator must 
be imagined. He burst out: ‘Take 
your arm away!” and as he passed 
into the office, exploded: ‘What the 
h is that out there?” It became 
necessary to place J. C. where he was 
less in touch with legislators. 

A certain Senator from Georgia 
was full of years and dignity, one of 
numerous statesmen whose constit- 
uents wanted jobs. He called one 
day, accompanied by an applicant. In 
my office was a Representative on a 
similar errand. 

“T am Senator , of Georgia,” 
said that gentleman to my secretary. 
“T wish to see Mr. Redfield.” 

“Just wait a moment; the Secretary 








The Senator looked hard at my 
assistant, and remarked, ‘Senators 
are not supposed to wait a moment.” 
He came in. The Representative did 
not mind; he was probably used to it. 

There is a tradition that Senators 
are elected to enact legislation, and 
that the Constitution so states. Many 
in the Senate still find their chief oc- 
cupation in these matters, but there 
are exceptions. At times it would 


of administrative details. 
course is chiefly in connection, wit 
appointments and promotions. To b 
just, one must admit that it is open t 
doubt whether in this respect Sena 
tors are so much the worriers as th 
worried. The pressure on them i 
constant, and grateful thanks ar 
often due them for standing as buf 
fers between the department and th 
job seekers. Yet when a Senato 
launches a personal campaign for 
constituent to whom he feels obligated 
he carries it far. One was known t 
say, when the wearied Secretary ha 
done his best to find an opportuni 
within the law for the object of Sena 
torial effort, that he was a part 
leader and must insist that this b 
done for him, leaving it to the Secr 
tary to find a way of evading the 
statute. sta thal — 
ocIn- the: “Department -of:..Commere 
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“The lack of surveys off the coast of Alaska and the consequent failure to show in charts the dan- 
gers to navigation resulted in so many accidents in those waters, involving loss of life and property, 


that the need for surveying vessels was urgent.” 


Canal, Alaska. 


The picture shows Pinnacle Rock, located in Behm 
The fect that similar formations lurk just under the surface of the water in many 


Alaskan channels explains Mr. Redfield’s plea for a thorough hydrographic survey 


there was an established policy pro- 
viding for the promotion of capable 
employees as fast and as far as law 
and funds permitted. Any such busi- 
ness arrangement, however, was un- 
satisfactory to some Senators and 
their wards in the service, and was 
ignored by both. The ward pulled the 
Senator’s wire, and the Senator re- 
sponded with the demand that the 
ward be forthwith promoted. A lit- 
tle matter like law was brushed aside 
as an inconvenience but not an essen- 
tial. Justice to other clerks and de- 
partment rules were alike forgotten. 
It was no easy task to keep the peace 
among disheartened employees when 
Senatorial aid was invoked for a pro- 
motion which had no other basis. 


PETTY WILES OF THE SENATORS 


In one particular case, however, the 
outcome was unusual. The Senator 
had in good faith asked repeatedly for 
the promotion of a clerk who was then 
getting all her services were worth 
and whose Civil Service status was 
such that promotion was impractica- 
ble. I was absent when the Senator 


called; one of the staff received him. 


After making his demand on behalf 
of the clerk and hearing in return the 
impracticability of granting it, the 
Senator wound up by saying: 

“Well, if I can’t have Miss X. fixed 
up here, I’ll have her transferred to 
where she will be cared for.” 

The member of the staff, who had 
long been harried by the numerous 
requests of the clerk, quickly replied: 
“Very well, Senator, nothing would 
please the Secretary more than to ap- 
prove the transfer of Miss X.” 

~The Senator, astonished at such 


’ frankness from a subordinate, looked 


puzzled for a moment, and then burst 
into a hearty laugh and ended with. 


“T thank you. and understand per- 


their own 


? 


fectly.”” This was the last demand on 
behalf of Miss X., who shortly there- 
after arranged her own transfer un- 
der happier circumstances. 

The clerical fortunes of a Miss Y. 
had been persistently followed by a 
Senator for many years. Not that 
Miss Y. was ignored by her superiors 
or needed the guardianship of the 
Senator—she was not the kind of per- 
son who let herself be ignored. Her 
services did not warrant the zealous 
Senatorial care that was given her, 
nor did they justify special attention. 
The repeated demands that she be pre- 
ferred annoyed three departments, 
and there was rejoicing when at last 
a transfer was made which rid the 
Department of her and transferred 
Senatorial pressure in her behalf to 
a different sphere. 

One day a Senator appeared at my 
office with a delegation to urge the 
appointment to an important post in 
the Department of a candidate whom 
he then and there presented to me. 
He dwelt at length on the candidate’s 
virtues. The matter was taken into 
consideration; but not for long, for 
lo! again the Senator, and this time 
to explain that he had been obliged to 
say what he could for the applicant 
when in his presence, but that he 
really hoped nothing would be done 
about it, because the candidate was 
truly not a fit person for the job! 

It would not be just, however, to 
leave the impression that all or even 
most members of the upper house so 
comport themselves. One employee 
sought promotion through her Sena- 
tor, only to be told that she had no 
business to be where she was and that 
she should be “back home.” Few 
were so frank. It should be remem- 
bered that requests of this kind were 
usually made by clerks to Senators 
without making any application to 
superiors, It was neces- 
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sary to stop such gross discourtesy by 
requiring as a condition precedent to 
promotion that application should be 
made through the chief of the employ- 
ing service. This partly checked the 
practice. There were some surprising 
cases in which the Senator suggested 
what he would like to have done if 
the Jaw permitted and if it was other- 
wise feasible. 


WORKING WITH THE SENATE 


Two further observations ought to 
be made on this subject—one, that the 
Department of Commerce, being far- 
ther from the Capitol than any other, 
was said to benefit thereby from 
greatly reduced legislative pressure; 
the other, that the larger number of 
Senators took no part in_ political 
pressure for employees, but came as 
business men to transact public af- 
fairs in a helpful spirit, and this with- 
out regard to party affiliations. It is 
doubtful if there is any other place 
where more unrewarded, unselfish 
work is done on behalf of individuals 
and causes than in the United States 
Senate. The head of an important 
committee cordially assisted in un- 
doing a serious official injustice in 
which he had no direct interest. An- 
other worked earnestly for years to 
bring about Federal aid for vocational 
education. One Senator is distin- 
guished for broad knowledge of Gov- 
ernment workings acquired by patient 
study for many years. 

The legislative relationship between 
a Government department and the 
Senate is not usually so close as with 
the House of Representatives. In the 
latter body originate the authorizing 
and the making of appropriations— 
two different processes which are in 
the hands of two committees and 
which require separate action by the 
House itself. It is some emergency 
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arising after the House committee 
has acted or some important omission 
by the House that leads to a direct 
appeal to the Senate for an appropria- 
tion. Such an appeal, if granted, is 
not welcome to the House, and, as the 
result must pass the hazards of a con- 
ference committee which includes 
members of the House, it often fails. 
At times it becomes the duty of a 
Secretary to take this risk. 

Appearance before the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the Senate was 
briefer and more agreeable than was 
the case before the like Committee of 
the House. Time was always limited; 
one had to speak concisely and to the 
point, but the Senators were uni- 
formly courteous even when their in- 
quiries were searching. The bullying 
which was common in certain sub- 
committees of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee was happily absent 
and a good.case received a fair hear- 
ing. ; 
Once in Alaska I found that a land- 
lord was about to take advantage of 
the expiration of a lease for property 
used as a lighthouse depot to raise the 
rent threefold. The location was at 
best unsatisfactory. Unused Govern- 
ment land was near. On reaching 
Washington, it was found that the 
pending Appropriations Bill had 
passed the douse ana was before the 
Senate Committee. A hearing was 
there granted, and the cupidity of the 
landlord was properly punished. An 
appropriation was made for a new 
depot owned by the Government, less 
costly and more effective than the old 
one. 


RUTHLESSNESS OF A COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN 


But matters did not always go so 
well. The lack of surveys off the 
coast of Alaska and the consequent 
failure to show in charts the dangers 
to navigation resulted in so many ac- 
cidents in those waters, involving loss 
of life and property, that the need for 
surveying vessels was urgent. It had 
been the fact since the foundation of 
the Government that, though the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey was 
charged with the duty of surveying 
and sounding the entire coastal 
waters of the United States on both 
oceans, including Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the Philippines, not one vessel had 
ever been specially built for the work. 
The service was using an odd lot of 
old ships of various kinds, several of 
which had become unsafe.. One of 
them, the schooner Matchless, had 
been a blockade runner in the war 
between the States. Consequently an 
earnest appeal for new vessels was 
made. The request for the appropria- 
tion was refused in the House Com- 
mittee, but it was deemed of sufficient 
importance to be taken up with the 
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Senate in the hope that this body 
would insert the item in the pending 
bill and that it might pass the hazards 
of conference. The Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
was inclined to be testy. The Com- 
mittee was in a hurry and not dis- 
posed to add appropriations. I was, 
however, permitted to state the case, 
and did so earnestly, knowing that 
human lives were at stake. Questions 
and answers followed from several 
members, until at last the Chairman 
could endure no longer and burst out: 
“Your case is too strong. I’ll not give 
you anything,” and he did not. 

It was not until long after this that 
an appropriation was made for the first 
vessel ever built in the United States 
for its coast survey work. This ship, 
the S. S. Surveyor, was constructed 
at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and was 
brought to the Atlantic coast through 
the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River and canals. She arrived just in 
time to be taken with other vessels of 
the service into the Navy. She is now 
at her work in Alaska, bearing upon 
her smoke-stack a gold chevron and a 
gold star—the former indicating ser- 
vice in the war zone, and the latter 
telling of her success in assisting to 
disable, on May 17, 1918, in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the German submarine 
U-39, which sank the Lusitania. 


GOVERNMENT BY SUSPICION 


Does it seem strange that in a 
demonstrable case where lives were 
not only being imperiled but lost, a 
request based on fact should be so 
ruthlessly treated? 





(C) Underwood 


The late Winthrop Murray Crane, 

United States Senator from Massa- 

chusetts, was one of Mr. Redfield’s 
boyhood friends 


30 May 


It is not explained by saying that’ 


these men were callous or cruel; they 
were neither, though their action had 
the same effect as if they were. They 
simply did not believe. Congress does 
not enjoy having: an executive depart- 
ment urge a duty upon it. Knowing 
almost nothing of the facts themselves, 
these men thought the Secretary over- 
stated; perhaps that he was working 
for a record, or that some bureau 
chief had misled him. They thought 
anything except that they were being 
told the simple truth. It was “govern- 
ment by suspicion” doing deadly work. 
Of course other services were press- 
ing their demands, and there was not 
enough to go around; there never is. 
Least of all did the members of the 
Committee accept any responsibility 
for the results of their act of omis- 
sion. It was pointed out to them that 
the rocks in the Alaska channels were 
commonly named after the ships 
wrecked upon them, and that the con- 
tinuous loss of vessels could be 
stopped only by adequate surveys and 
by charting and marking the dangers. 
Still their minds were controlled by 
pique, unbelief, or suspicion, and were 
opened slowly to the truth. Much has 
since been done to make Alaskan 
waters safer, but much remains to be 
done there and elsewhere before our 
coastal waters will be as safe as we 
know how to make them. 

After each recurring election the 
average voter notes the result and 
turns more or less cheerfully to work, 
glad to forget politics for a time. He 
foregathers with his neighbor of the 
opposite party and in a hundred ways 
shows that he has become almost un- 
conscious of political differences. Not 
so in Washington. There the strife, 


often a petty strife, goes on always; — 


sometimes visible, often unseen. Par- 
tisan attack and passionate reply take 
the Senate’s time while public busi- 
ness waits. What has been well called 
“the schism between facts and poli- 
tics” appears in grim reality. Myths 
are vehemently discussed. Ignorance 
finds free and long expression.” Mo- 
tives are imagined which do not exist. 
The Senate lives at times in a world 
apart from life. Its debates often 
lack touch with realities. Surmise, 
suspicion, prejudice, are vocal. One 
need not go so far as to adopt the 
words of a recent writer about “gray- 
brained Senators,” yet it is true that 
thinking is often conspicuous by its 
absence and empty words take up the 
weary tale. The “adjective secre- 
tions’ of some Senators are usually in 
ample flow. 


WHEN PROUD SENATORS EAT HUMBLE 
PIE 


There is one time when all Sena- 


torial hauteur is laid aside and the © 


master becomes a suppliant. This is 
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the period between nomination and 
election in a doubtful State. Then the 
Senator seeks the department whose 
wishes he had scorned and humbly 
asks appointment of such as can aid 
him. He “cannot be elected unless 
Mr. X. is appointed.” Fortunately, 
_ the Civil Service Law blocks any large 
amount of such misuse of public ser- 
vices. The advantages of such ap- 
pointments are illusory. Patronage 
reacts upon itself and makes at least 
one enemy for every friend. But the 
_ patronage hunter, in or out of office, 
is like those insect larve that daily 
eat many times their own weight. 
They consume the time and thought 
of many busy officers, and the sole end 
and purpose of their being is to fatten 
themselves. Fortunately, neither they 
nor those who yield to their persua- 
sions are as numerous as they are 
accounted. Many Senators have flatly 
refused to become the vehicle of their 
desires. 

’ Set upon a high place, holding the 
reins of power, the Senate does itself 
injustice in many ways. It obscures 
its true greatness in a cloud of its 
own making and limits its usefulness 
by adhesion to self-created customs 
which would often be “honored in the 
breach.” “Senatorial courtesy” at 
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times obstructs the public business 
and men with little minds speaking 
loud and long conceal the truth. 

The mention of Senatorial courtesy 
reminds me that it is rarely a public 
virtue and sometimes not a private 


“one. Consider this case: A Senator was 


invited to an official dinner at an em- 
bassy, on which occasion the guest of 
honor was a_ distinguished official 
from the Senator’s own State. The 
Senator accepted, and the hostess ar- 
ranged that he should take out as his 
dinner partner the daughter of one of 
the foremost official families. About 
8:15, however, the guests being as- 
sembled, the Senator telephoned that 
he was not coming. There was no 
excuse offered of illness or occupation 
nor any note of apology. I was there 
at the time, and noted the exceptional 
tact with which the situation thus 
created was managed. We will not 
dwell on the feelings of the host and 
hostess and of the guest of honor 
at this singular behavior. A new 
escort was found for the lady, and 
perhaps, all things considered, the 
occasion was the happier for the Sen- 
ator’s absence, though not for his 
rudeness. 

It is unfortunate that the country 
cannot always respect the Senate as it 
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desires to do and as, upon the whole, 
it merits, because such cases as I 
have described and others of similar 
purport conceal sound realities of 
thought and power. It is not always 
obvious, but it is always true that 
many Senators do their work in a 
non-partisan spirit. They are willing 
to learn from men of opposing views- 
and are fearless of that shallow con- 
sistency which has well been called 
the virtue of weak minds. 

One is fortunate who has known as 
friends such Senators as have done 
honor to the Senate by their presence 
therein. There are such men, many 
of them. The Senate can give to these 
no dignity. It springs naturally out 
of their inmost lives. There was my 
father’s friend and the admiration of 
my boyhood, the Hon. Henry L. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts. There was 
my own friend from childhood, the 
Hon. Winthrop Murray Crane, also of 
Massachusetts. Both of these, my 
fellow-townsmen, were of the sort that 
men delight to honor. There have 
been many others, such as Bayard, 
Morrill, Edmunds, Thurman—one 
cannot list them all. There are many 
like them in the Senate to-day. Upon 
their characters their lesser colleagues 
cast no shadow. 


“OH, MISSIONARIES !” 


BY MARGARET WENTWORTH 


The principal difference between a 
eat and a lie is that the former has 
only nine lives —‘“Pudd’nhead Wit- 
son.” by Mark Twain. 


HERE are two accusations com- 
monly brought against mission- 
aries which cannot both be true 
of any one missionary or of any one 
missionary group. One is that they 
are a set of hard, narrow bigots, in- 
capable of appreciating any beauty, 
poetry, or mysticism in the native 
religions, and bent on propagating 
among the peoples of non-Christian 
lands a sectarianism as rigid as any 
to be found at home; and the other, 
that they are idle, useless, and luxury- 
loving, are getting more money than 
they would be capable of earning at 
home, and are scandalizing ‘the 
heathen” by the difference between 
their profession and their practice. 
To hear such critics talk, you would 
think they had reached these conclu- 
sions after a careful study of all mis- 
sions in Asia, Africa, and the islands 
of the sea; but if you question them 
closely it is doubtful if they have ever 
visited the mission work of their own 
/ home cities or States. 
It was my great privilege to serve 
two years as a volunteer missionary in 


China and to have glimpses of mission 
work in Hawaii, Japan, Korea, India, 
and Egypt. I admit I am not a wholly 
unprejudiced witness—I have too 
warm a sense of gratitude and appre- 
ciation for countless courtesies re- 
ceived—but I am a first-hand one, and 
my experience is not confined to any 
one mission. Let me begin by telling 
you an incident of my voyage out. 
Two of the officers of a certain mis- 
sion—not the one with which I was 
connected—were going out for an in- 
spection trip of the work. Their mis- 
sionaries had always been required to 


travel second class across the Pacific,, 


where conditions are quite different 
from those on the transatlantic and 
Mediterranean steamers: Before our 
steamer reached Honolulu they had 
changed into first-class staterooms, 
and had had the decency to issue a 
decision to the effect that their mis- 
sionaries were to travel first class 
henceforth and forever. But if they 
had not made that trip*their mission- 


aries with their wives and little chil- 


dren would still be voyaging second 
class, and, quite possibly, their people 
might have been inveighing against 
the unwarranted luxury of mission- 
aries’ traveling first class. 


It is ninety years or more since the 
first missionaries of any American 
Christian body went to China. They 
left an America which had no electric 
lights, no telegraph nor telephone, no 
knowledge of antisepsis nor anes- 
thetics, no suspicion that tuberculosis, 
typhoid, smallpox, and plague were not 
due to a visitation of God instead of 
being caused by the ignorance and 
negligence of men. All honor to those 
early missionaries for the courage 
they showed, for the hard work they 
did, for the discomforts and dangers 
they endured; but when you have 
stood by the early graves of many— 
ah, so many!—of them you feel that 
it would be as unreasonable to expect 
the modern missionary to endure 
similar hardships as it would be to 
require him to go out by a sailing ves- 
sel or freight steamer. 

Few missionaries are sent out nowa- 
days who have not had three years of 
some special training in addition to a 
college course. Doctors, nurses, cler- 
gymen, deaconesses, teachers, are per- 
haps most in demand, and, besides 
their home preparation, they must 
spend much time in acquiring a new 
language. Having found qualified peo- 
ple to serve, it is mere economy to take 
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care of them while serving. In China, 
for instance, they find a land having 
extremes of heat and cold, a land 
almost wholly ignorant of sanitation 
and innocent of quarantine, a land 
lacking many conveniences which we 
have come to consider necessaries. Is 
it folly or wisdom to see that they 
have well-drained houses, capable of 
being heated in winter and screened 
in summer? Is it folly or wisdom to 
give them a breathing-space in the 
mountains during the worst heat? Is 
it wisdom or folly to expect them to 
spend the greater part of a six months’ 
furlough at home in lecturing, appeal- 
ing for funds, trying to stir up inter- 
est? Is it wisdom or folly to send 
them out without seeing that they 
have all the protection against conta- 
gious disease which modern science 
affords? Let us be economical, by all 
means, but let us be more economical 
of lives than of money. 

It is true that the missionaries, in 
China at least, have many servants. 
But servants are absolutely, as well 
as relatively, cheap. Four or five can 
be paid and maintained for less than 
the wages of one here. Missionaries’ 
wives must supervise housework and 
sewing, teach their own children, ex- 
ercise hospitality on a scale undreamed 
of at home, and besides teach in Sun- 
day school, visit the Chinese women, 
and carry on prayer-meetings and the 


like. Women without children usu- 
ally have definite work outside their 
homes. 


If a critic of missionaries finds one 
who smokes, plays tennis, and wears 
evening dress, he often says, approv- 
ingly, “You’re not a bit like a mission- 
ary, you’re so. human.” But.let.a 
missionary display a little temper, a 
little tactlessness, and straightway his 
conduct is unbecoming to a missionary 
and a gentleman. And yet is there 


anything more “human” than our com- 


mon failings? 

An accusation frequently made, but 
which I never heard in specific form, is 
that missionaries divert to their own 
use moneys collected for designated 
objects in their fields. Do not those 
who make such assertions know that 


mission accounts are audited as ex-’ 


pertly and thoroughly as those of any 
business concern, and that mission- 
aries may not appeal for funds with- 
out being authorized to do so? 
not believe the people who propagate 
these vague rumors will ever be im- 
poverished by their gifts to any 
cause. 

There may be cranks in the mission 
field, but there are few weaklings. 
When you feel inclined to condemn 
them, consider the following condi- 
tions. Picture yourself far from your 
native environment, in a climate de- 
bilitating in summer, severe in win- 
ter; realize what it means to have no 
concerts, lectures, nor movies; what it 


I do 
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means to read newspapers three days 
old and to have the arrival of new 
books an event; what it means to live 
among an alien people to whom you 
are an alien; what it means to live in 
a community so small that every one 
knows your parlor and your mental 
furniture, so small that your hopes, 
fears, clothes, sins, disappointments, 
and incomes are all an open book to 
those around you; and then ask your- 
self whether you are quite sure that 
you would be just as well-poised, just 
as self-controlled, just as able to keep 
your tongue, your temper, and your 
judgment at the end of a five years’ 
term of service as you were at its 
beginning. If. ‘youl Jean say yes 
and can get any one to agree that 
you are not flattering yourself, take 
the next steamer out; for you are 
badly needed! 

The missionary community is not a 
heaven below nor an assemblage. of 
saints; it has not even the cloistered 
atmosphere, calm with a sort of hot- 
house calm, which is found in com- 
munities with a capital; but it is a 
very real family life, for all that. Just 
as in your own family you are quar- 
reled with and are to'd home truths 
and are teased about your weak points, 
and, above all, are never allowed to 
pose about anything and: get away 
with it, so it is in the mission family. 
But just as in your own family, when- 
ever you are out of health or down on 
your luck, whenever you need a lift or 
a loan, you get prompt sympathy and 
service, so in the mission family you 
will find the same spirit. 


Like a mighty. army 
Church of God. 


moves the . 


When we used to sing those words, 
we visioned the army moving forward 
as smoothly and resistlessly as a mo- 
tor. We have seen war since then; 
and we know that an army doesn’t 
move that way at all. It moves by fits 
and starts, with snarls and tangles and 
eddies, with blunders, with fatigue; it 
moves sometimes with incompetent 
officers and unwilling soldiers, yet it 
moves! The missionaries are on the 
firing line, often down in the trenches. 
They don’t ask any Croix de Guerre; 
they are where they are because they 
want to be; but it does not seem too 
much to ask of those who are supposed 
to be in the supporting reserves at 
home to aim their artillery at the 
enemy lines. 

As to bigotry and the native re- 
ligions, most boards nowadays enjoin 
a sympathetic attitude towards “what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 
are of good report” in these historic 
faiths. At the same time who should 
know better than we what a gulf ex- 
ists between theory and _ practice? 
Confucianism undoubtedly supplied 
the strong cement which has _ held 


China together in spite of civil war 
and foreign aggression; but its “dead 
hand” lies heavy on every phase of 
human effort for advancement. Bud- 
dhism in every-day life is not the 
Buddhism of “The Light of Asia.” 
Taoism, beginning as a high type of 
mysticism, has become a gross and 
revolting materialism. The dead are 
buried, the young betrothed, and state 
and municipal improvements are be- 
gun or halted according to the predic- 
tions of soothsayers. 

Superstition is not confined to 
“heathen” lands, though I think it is 
always an indication of “heathen” dis- 
belief in God. But its power to make 
people miserable and to influence their 
whole lives is. certainly greater in 
China than with us. 

There are a good many people who 
seriously object to the industrial 
civilization which has been evolved in 
America and Europe and who natu- 
rally dislike seeing it extended to 
Asia, but itis not fair to blame the 
missionaries for it. They have enough 
responsibilities which really belong to 
them! 

Another burning question is that of 
contributions. People ask querulously 
whether they are supposed to go on 
forever. supporting missions abroad 
when there is so much to do at home, 
and perhaps in the next breath will 
say that the Chinese are so poor it is 
a shame to demand anything from 
them for the church work. Not all 
Chinese are poor, though it is true 
that the majority of converts have 
been; but if they do not learn to give 
of their poverty, they will assuredly 
never give of their abundance. On 
the other hand, we must convince them 
that what they are giving to is worth 
while. If our foreign institutions in 
China are well equipped and well 
manned, they will train the leaders 
who will ultimately take over all the 
work. 

Modern thought, modern science, 
modern methods of trade, travel, and 
government are already working in 
China. Shall we refuse to carry her 
the one gift which makes our civiliza- 
tion endurable? It is easy to scoff 
at individual Christians, individuai 
churches, to point out the persecutions 
and religious wars which have. dis- 
figured the pages of history; but no 
fair-minded person can deny that it 
was the force of the ideals of Christ 
which broke down slavery, which 
raised woman from the position of a 
chattel to that of a free being, which 
taught us to care for the sick; needy, 
and suffering, which insists that the 
Fatherhood of God is the only logical 
and lasting foundation for the brother- 
hood of man. Are we going to refuse 
to send this message, not only to 
China, but throughout the world, be- 
cause we have no one to carry it but 
just missionaries? 
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ALONG WESTERN HIGHWAYS 


A typical road-camp on 
the Coast—for motorists. 
This one is at Vancou- 
ver, British Columbia. 
The entire Pacifie Coast 
territory, so rich in fine 
seenery, is rapidly be- 
coming a motorist’s 
paradise, because of the 
magnificent roads  con- 
necting in all directions. 
A regular system of 
road-camps is one of the 
later comforts. Observe 
that steam is up in the 
heating outfit of this 
camp. And imagine the 
delight of a hot meal 
and a “clean-up” after a 
day’s motoring. In some 
ot the highly commer- 
cialized camps in Wash- 
ington State fine baths 
have been built. The 
camp in the picture has 
not that luxury, but at 
any rate it has the ad- 
vantage of being ‘‘free’’ 





Photograph by Leonard Frank, Vancouver, B. C. 


The farther north one 
travels in both the Rock- 
ies and the Cascade 
Range, the higher the 
mountains and the 
grander the scenery. 
The transprovincial high- 
way of British Columbia 
(through the Crow’s 
Nest Pass) is accordingly 
popular with all Coast 
tourists, and a fine sys- 
tem of connecting roads 
between Washington and 
British Columbia has 
been arranged to afford 
southern motorists an 
outlet to this highway, 
as well as_ northern 
motorists a corresponding 
passage down to the fa- 
mous Washington and 
Oregon Coast cities. 

“This scene on _ this 
British Columbia high- 
way by the rushing 
Kettle River, in . the 
Similkameen Valley of 
the Cascade Range, is an 
example of the mountain 
grading and selection of 
passes which make 
motoring quite easy and 
possible through terri- 
tory which is, generally 
speaking, wild and 
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Photograph by L. Stocks, Penticton, B. C. 


From L. D. Hatch, Victoria, B. C. 


THE BOOK TABLE 


THE REVIEWER IN MID-CHANNEL 


BY 


IR ARTHUR WING PINERO 
once wrote a play entitled ‘“Mid- 
Channel,” which was concerned 

with that period of married life when 
the couple grew restless and dissatis- 
fied with each other. The glamour of 
the honeymoon had worn away. A 
mutual existence had revealed the 
faults of husband and wife, the little 
things that irritate. Both wondered 
if they might not have done better. 
So existence became as choppy and 
uncertain as the middle of the Eng- 
lish Channel. Successful marriages 
weather this period and sail into the 
calm waters of experience and toler- 
ance. Unsuccessful ones founder. I 
imagine the same must be true of vet- 
eran book reviewers. They reach a 
mid-channel where they are over- 
whelmed with the futility of their 
existence. The same meretricious 
books appear and the reviewer writes 
down the same empty phrases. The 
reviewer wonders if he might not have 
done better if he had taken up plumb- 
ing or got a job in a hand laundry. 
All of which, perhaps, indicates that 
I have reached thirty years of age, 
given up the Great American Book as 
a joke, did not rest through my vaca- 
tion, and need a change of diet. But 
I feel that it is more than this. I feel 
that it is time to take stock, deliberate, 
and reach conclusions. In other words, 
I must end a period. I must shake out 


the vast rag-bag of odds and ends that - 


gathered throughout twelve 
vears (bits of Pater, phrases of 
Symons, theories of De Gourmont, 
backward glances at Matthew Arnold), 
sort the few things of value from the 
pile, calmly tie up the remainder into 
a neat parcel, and take it out to the 
middle of Williamsburg Bridge, say 
(a figurative Williamsburg Bridge), 
drop it over the side, and return with 
as innocent an expression as a re- 
viewer can register upon his sup- 
posedly somewhat sinister counte- 
nance. 
out into the Atlantic Ocean. Perhaps 
it will cross that vast expanse of water 
(unvexed by literary reviews) and be 
flung up on the shore of Merrie Eng- 
land. Perhaps Robert Lynd or J. C. 
Squire or Edward Garnett will see it 
and pick it up. And in this way I 
will disrupt English literary criticism. 
I am very sure that in the past Eng- 
land has done the same to us. Many 
and many a parcel of discarded theo- 
ries has: washed upon our ‘native 
shores. 
this. load too long. 
many convictions. 
inconsistent enough. 
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have 


I have -had. too 
I have not been 
While others 


Perhaps the parcel will float . 


Anyway, I have been carrying. ' 


HERBERT S. GORMAN 


have been courageously writing criti- 
cism I have been timidly writing re- 
views. The distinction is obvious, as 
even Professor Brander Matthews will 
admit. It is unbearable. I must do 
something about it. 

And so the realization becomes clear 
that I have reached the end of a pe- 
riod, and to end it properly I must 
discover exactly what I think about 
people who write poetry. I must dis- 
cover what I think about the people 
whose boots I have been reviewing in 
a somewhat easy-going and comatose 
state for the past decade or more. And 
I must look a bit beyond them and 
ferret out the enthusiasms that made 
me essentially a reviewer of poetry. 
It is a truism that all things move in 
cycles, and it is quite possible that the 
mind of the critic (to which I lay 
no claim, dear scoffers) eventually 
reaches the place from which it made 
its first rash advance. 

I think that it was in 1905 or 1906 
that I came to life and suddenly ob- 
served that there were a great many 
books to read which were just being 
written. As to authentic values, any 
student may turn back to the Sahara- 
like expanse of American letters dur- 
ing those years and judge for himself. 
We were living on the fag-end of an 
old tradition, although of course it 
never occurred to me that a new era 
might be about to knock on the gate. 
My juvenile capacities could not em- 
brace the writing on the walls. I could 
hear the creaking of the rotting piles 
at times, but how was I to know that 
it prefigured the sudden crashing 
down of stately old edifices? Before 
those years 1905 or 1906 I had hugged 
the delusion that the only books worth 
reading were those that had been writ- 
ten by men long since dead. I knew 
that I wanted to be a poet (much to 
the disgust of my boyhood friends), 
and perhaps it was this desire that led 
me to open the pages of Jessie B. Rit- 
tenhouse’s “The Younger American 
Poets.” I-can understand now what 
an adventure that book was. Her very 
title postulated something that was 
doubted. She was crying in the Great 
Thebaid of America, and there were 
few to listen. She published her book 
in 1904. It was sublime. Whether or 
not she proved her case I do not know. 
In some cases I am afraid she did not. 
The book had its omissions, but I did 
not observe them, and. there was no 
reason to expect Mrs. Rittenhouse to 


‘observe them. She included poets that 


are to-day nonentities,, and she left 
out, for instance, Mr. Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, who had, I believe, pub- 


. hands? 


lished three books when her volume 
was written and whose sterling quali- 
ties were recognized by Theodore 
Roosevelt in The Outlook in 1905. He 
too was a prophet. 

It is interesting to observe some of 
the names which Mrs. Rittenhouse 
considered in her volume—interesting 
to me, at least, for I cut my poetic 
teeth upon them, if such an outrageous 
phrase may: be allowed one who is 
thoroughly shameless. Who remem- 
bers Frederick Lawrence Knowles to- 
day? Yet the charm of his “Love 
Triumphant,” somewhat faint to be 
sure, lingers with me still. I can even 
repeat that poem beginning— 

Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 

Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace. 


And Mary McNeill Fenollosa and Ger- 
trude Hall and Arthur Upson? Oz 
sont les neiges d’antan? All of these 
poets had their importance then. But 
how sad and true it is that most 
of these “younger American poets” 
stopped right there and failed to reach 
the stature of “older American poets’! 
What happened to them? What de- 
layed them? Was it because they 
were playing on violins that were 
steadily crumbling to dust in their 
Were they merely spinning 
out a tradition that had already blown 
thin? 

There was no furor for poetry in 
America fifteen years ago. Perhaps 
we were resting up from the spiritual 
exhaustion of the Yellow Nineties. 
And yet I am not inclined to think 
that that era had much influence upon 
us, if we except such isolated examples 
as “Mam’selle New York,” the organ 
of Messrs. Huneker, Vance Thompson, 
Percival Pollard, and a few kindred 
souls. It may be possible that Pegasus 
was hibernating, presumably in the 
Cave of AMolus. Certainly he burst 
forth with rushing winds not so long 
thereafter. Those years of barrenness 
were years of expectation and gesta- 
tion. It was the lull before the storm. 
For the lovers of poetry, and they 
appeared few enough, it was all ex- 
pectancy. For the poets themselves, 
and they were fewer still, it was all 
gestatory. For some it was not even 
gestatory. Miss Millay, for instance, 
was possibly falling down and bump- 
ing her nose and Miss Welles was 
probably crooning to her doll. Mrs. 
Wylie was but an eaglet in the nest, 
and Mr. Untermeyer, it may be sus- 
pected, was smoking his first cigarette 
behind the fence. Mr. Masters was 
undoubtedly beginning the years of 
arduous practice that were to end, pos- 
sibly to his own extreme bewilderment, 
in “Spoon River Anthology.” Most of 


the younger generation were just 
crawling out of their cradles. 

“Still, there was Mr. Clinton Scollard, 
who came riding in with the wind 
from the desert, Khamsin! and Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder pouring forth 
his mellifiuous golden notes from the 
office of the “Century.” And what a 
group of minor figures! Frank Demp- 
ster Sherman, Lloyd Mifflin, Virginia 
Woodward Cloud, John B. Tabb, Madi- 
son Cawein, Richard Burton, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, and a dozen others! 
They were fine—then. 

In such an era I put Wordsworth 
and Keats and Longfellow on the back 
shelf and began to wonder about the 
values of poetry. I could feel the lack 
that steadily grew into a prodigious 
ache of a great figure. Of course we 
pinned our faith to various writers. 
There was Mr. Ridgely Torrence, to 
whose genius I still pin my faith. It 
has been pinned there for fifteen 
years, but hope is deathless. Bliss 
Carman was a man to ponder about, 
but the greater shadow of Richard 
Hovey, then but lately dead, somewhat 
obscured him. I could never read Car- 
man without thinking of Hovey and 
going back to the three series of 
“Songs from Vagabondia.” Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, a strange solitary 
figure, was writing poetry practically 
as mature as the work he puts forth 
to-day, but somehow I did not discover 
him. Neither did any one else, for 
that matter. And there was Louise 
Imogen Guiney, George E. Santa- 
yana, Josephine Preston Peabody, 
George E. Woodberry, who ate of the 
laurel, Alice Brown, and Harriet Mon- 
roe. It can hardly be asserted that 
any one of them fulfilled the prophe- 
cies of their disciples. Perhaps it was 
the atmosphere of America; perhaps 
they merely reached the limits of their 
endeavors and could go no further. I 
know that most of them will pardon 
‘me for writing of them in a past tense, 
but it is a fact that they belong to an 
era which does not exist. It is not 
their fault. Some of them were excel- 
lent poets as poets go. It is my con- 
viction that their lost vogue is occa- 
sioned by a new intellectual spirit, an 
_ eager and youthful curiosity that is 
_impatient of the fag-ends of past pe- 
_¥iods. It was in the fringe of a dying 
period that I first started to write 
' reviews. With bowed head I acknowl- 
edge that I matured too soon. I 
-should have been born five years later. 
I have been trying to straddle two 
periods—one of youthful enthusiasms, 
the other of mature reflections. And 
that is ‘why I'*have: reached .mid- 
channel. The two attitudes of eine 
do not. jibe. 






am trembling ‘upon’ the perilous : brink 
of thirty, and I must wave my hand to 
Sweet sixteen. It is impossible to go 
back now. And it is hard to go for- 


‘ing palm (ah, 


_.tIshave'reached a point of ie ] 
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ward. But no longer will I sing “Blue 
Bell” to the accompaniment of the 
banjo or observe the balloon-like puffs 
upon my sister’s sleeves. The Sunday 
bicyclists have gone with the Gibson 
pompadours. College ices have be- 
come sundaes and petticoats have gone 
the way of the wind. The dear breath- 
less days of expectation are over, and 
I must sit in the shade of the shelter- 
“Florodora”!) and pa- 
tiently await a new crop of them. I 
am foolishly aware that if I am per- 
mitted to reach the ripe age of forty 
(by irate authors) I shall write an 
article bewailing the disappearance 
of the past decade’s convictions. I 
shall do the same at fifty, and so on, 
ad infinitum. It is the pleasantest sort 
of essay to write, anyway, for one 
alternately smiles and sighs while in- 
diting it. 

O tempora! O mores! I shall be read- 
ing Charles Lamb again and bellowing 
at the quips of my Uncle Toby. I shall 
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even wipe the dust from Samuel 
Richardson’s “Clarissa Harlowe” with 
the anticipation of really finding out 
what is in the book from which I 
learned to read. But I shall not open 
it, after all. By the time I get that 
far a new batch of poetry will arrive 
via the parcels post (in the old days 
we had to go to the office to get it) 
and I shall be formulating a new set 
of theories. 

It appears to me that these scattered 
thoughts prove only one thing—once a 
reviewer, always a reviewer. Mid- 
channel once past, the reviewer is safe 
in the sheltered harbor of mature 
thought. His convictions may rise 
about him like high peaks and promon- 
tories and shut some of the vistas 
away, but perhaps his limitations are 
good. At least he knows thoroughly 
what is in the bay. And it is easy 
enough to sight new ships. The peaks 
and promontories may be climbed. 
Balboa is a case in point. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY 


THINGS REMEMBERED. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. $5. 


These reminiscences, mainly of ser- 
vice in the diplomatic field, are dis- 
tinctly entertaining, though’ distur- 
sive, as reminiscences have a right to 
be. They take a kindly view even of 
the author’s disappointments—and 
these are few in comparison with the 
agreeable incidents recorded. The 
style is conversational, the anecdotes 
are often amusing, and numerous 
photographs further enliven the pages. 


FICTION 
COPPER BOX (THE). By J. S. Fleteher. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.73. 

Among the writers of mystery 
stories Mr. Fletcher is distinguished 
by a certain refinement of style and 
quality of writing. The present tale 
is light, contains no horrible murder 
and no detective worth speaking of, 
but it has a queer little mystery which 
holds the reader’s. attention steadily 
to the end. Few mystery stories have 
so pleasant a tone or so much quiet 
humor. 

ANTHONY JOHN. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
Mead & 'Co., New York. $2. 

The earnestness and sincerity with 
which Mr. Jerome presents a spiritual 
plea for the early Christian life will 
remind his readers of his play, “The 
Third Floor Back,” rather than of his 
better-known, but shallower, early 
books of rollicking fun. 
written with care:and the characters 
have distinctness ‘and interest.’ The 
conclusion that. Anthony John “finally 
reaches is not fanatical or ascetic ;*he 
believes that we should center our 
thought and conduct, not on a desire 
to get God to help us, but on the desire 


Dodd, 


The story is 


to help God. Thus he believes’ the 
social problem will :be:.solved and the 
religious problem become one of har- 
mony between humanity and divinity, 
working for accommon end. Anthony 
does not go forth in the garb of pov- 
erty to preach his doctrine, but he 
does give up ambition and prospective 
wealth in order to help those who need 
help. Strictly speaking, the book is 
less a novel than a quiet, modest effort 
to implant unselfishness in humanity. 
But in form and manner of writing it 
has many excellent fiction char acteris- 
tics. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS an 

BURGESS FLOWER BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
(THE). By Thornton W.. Burgess. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $3. ; 
Mr. Burgess is known to thousands 
of children, not only from his “Bed- 
time Stories,” which have been sent by 
radio all over the country, but by: for- 
mer books for children which relate to 
birds and anima's. The new volume 
rounds out the series. It is charm+ 
ingly illustrated with several «color 
pietures of flowers. Needless to say, 
it is written in a conversational “way; 
and the little dialogues between Peter 
Rabbit and his friends in the world of 
nature are sure to please young chil© 
dren. i 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


PEAKS OF SHALA (THE). By Rose Wilder 
Lane. Illustrated. Harper & eo nee: New 
Tork. oe eos 


‘ An American «womai’s story. of her 
adventures::.with a small party: of 
travelers in Albania:is here presented.) 
Phe“ natives‘and: scenery of that: nre- 
markable land are described in a flow- 
ing and colorful style that will-please 
imaginative readers who do not care 
for matter-of-fact description. 
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Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 

“Want” advertisements, 
the address, for each insertion. 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
under the various headings, ‘‘Board and Rooms,” 
The first word of each ‘‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
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by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address : 


Tours and Travel 





Combine Travel rn Study 


with 


The European Summer School 
Including Italy and Greece: 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 
6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 
Write Jor details to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 





. . As 
Europe via Mediterranean %s¢i° 
High class, 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-E. dinburgh (with Monte Carlo, V jenna, 
Berlin). 14 countries aud their ee $1, 290), 
-VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 23, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 

25th year. lustrated booklet with map. 

Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baitimore, Md. 


Williams Tours 


25 Years’ Experience of European Travel 

** Absolutely first class at reasonable rates’ 
Attention is called to our two 

SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
Visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Belgium and England, including the 
World War battlefields. Sailing about “July 
1, returning Sept. 1. For teachers and stu- 
dents, PRICES $200 LESS than our 
regular first-class rates; lut only first-class 
hotels and autos used. l’arties absolutely 
limited to 18,s0 booking must be made early. 
eae for booklet, The | Egerton R. Williams 

(9) 


IDEAL TOUR THROUGH EUROPE 


Sailing June 30. Three vacancies in small 
private party. RESER TOURS, 171 
. South Oxtord St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 












22) Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 














The ENGLISH LAKES 


No trip to Europe i 18 complete without a 
tour through the English ree eee 
easily’ an uickly . reach 

LONDON MIDLAND. & Scornsit 
RAILWAY. “The BEST WAY” to 
travel in England, Scotland and Wales. 


Land of mist-clad Mountain and ‘silent 
tarn, The home of the Reet Wordsworth 
a a favored resort of Coleridge, Ruskin 

deli a the scenic splendour of the 


eet ish Lake District inspired these 
eminent writers. and has made an irresis- 
tible appeal to many great artists. There 


is an endiges variety of interest on every 
and, 


Through-tickets between London and 
towns in Scot allow stop-over 
facilities in order to visit the English’ 

e District and et other points ie 
it creel en route. Literature dadat Travel 
information FREE on application to:— 


JOHN FAIRMAN, Agent, 
LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY, 


~ - 200 Fifth Avenue, New-York: 
_ aan yuh dual Ley 


TRAD, as wradimeto ¢ one 
at Eke wer fal? 


o_o 
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Tours and Travel 


A pees beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook’ to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 





for full information 


Rates for a single room withent bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 


F=UNIVERSITY E4EsSIN— 


Several vacancies in our 

June 29th, July 5th and 

7th Parties. 8550-8850. 
European travel in small groups. Under 
leadership of directors of experience. 
Inclusive itineraries. (S0th season.) 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 
























Sailing from Moutreal, 
June 22, June 29 and 


EUROP July 6,visiting England, 


Holland, Belgium, ‘the Rhine, ‘Germany, 


Switzerland, Italy (including N i $745 


ples), Monaco (Riviera), vance. 


MENTOR TOURS 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CuicaGo 





FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Loudon. Keterences required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EUROPE 1923 


Travel with us to the picturesque capitals 
of the Old World: Kdinburgh, London, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, fRoine. 


Paris, 
Send for new booklet, Europe 1928 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





EUROPEA * Fours of Character”? 

We guarantee the 
maximum of comfort and pleasure at a cost 
as low as is consistent with good service. 
THE SCHILLING TOURS, affiliated with 
the Capital Nat’! Bank, ST. PAUL, MINN 





° will be given 
Free Trip to Europe; arenes 
of a small party. | Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Yours, 136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 





Small party of girls Syn for Europe 


ing Sept. 17, have room for four more. Expert 
guidance. Chaperoned by oman of culture 
and experience. Highest references given and 
required. Apply immediately. 9,871, Outlook. 


ROME to LONDON 
73 Days for $888. Sailing June 27, 1923 


Tell.us your Travel Plans for 1924. 


We shape our Tours for next Season to meet 
your wishes. 





Travel, 


Worthwhile Tours; Baston ; 30; Mass. 


exatienron 
Reiter 
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“Help Wanted,’”’ etc., 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





Tours and Travel 
TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 

- FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 

Best of leadership 

For details write 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 











i Day Tour to Europe for 


: Other tours up to $1,100 ranging from 


30 to 80 days. Write for Booklet H-20. 
physician andwife turing England.Scotland, 





Gates Tours—founded 1892 
‘IV orld. Travel at Moderate Cost’ 

225 Fitth Ave., New Yor k 

Germany, Switzerland, battlefields F rance, 

possibly to include Holland, Belgium, Italy, 

willescort small party: Leave July 15. Lowest 

possible expense. Scotchman, 9,973, Outlook. 


UNIVERSITY Travel-Study Club 





Join 
small 


group for Europe end of June. Sunny south: 


ern route. 7 countries. Talks by Yale teacher 
of European history. 400 pleased patrons. 
Booklet. 516 Ostrom Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 








Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort aud convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 
Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 








Bi ate: Private Hotel,24 Gordon St., London, 

. Near British Museum. Room-break~ 

fast Ry 50. dinner 60c. Weekly by arrangement, 

Gasfires. HighestAmerican recommendations. 
Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Syssce LONDON 


Central,near fepots, Stores, & ‘| heaters $2 55 

1000 Rooms fitted H.& C,Water, Bath,& Breakfast e 
Private Board Residence, 

best. position West 


Apply Rech . 41, Devonshire 
Place (Nr. Masley St) Ww. 








London 





SCOTLAND 


Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding HAD, 


4 os de Mant ’Placeodishment., Mies S ight 
Oh SG -1118 VItoITIoole 29d? hoo cee adtad 

> wlases Suture asetod aalidontotiun & 
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ten cents for each word or initial, 





End. * 


. Booklet upon request. pire or 
©. 


os 


SECTION 


Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


including 
If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 


ec 
Hotels and Resorts | 
CONNECTICUT 


The Ramblers WiiSsccommodace'? or 


4 guests for the summer, Rates $35 a week. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fine motor 
roads. Opportunity to study French if de- 

sired. Reference required. Miss M.Spaulding. | 


GREENWICH INN 


THE CROSSWAYS and LODGE 
Accommodating 200 


SOUND BEACH, CONN 
On the Water. 50 Minutes trom N. Y. 


Frequent trains. Golf, Tennis, Bathing, 
Saddle Horses, "Orchestra 


Make Reservations Now 





















































MAINE 


The HOMESTEAD 


Opens June 15. Tornteensuen taco 
Mw F. HAZELL, 416 W. 122d St., N. Y. Cicy. 


DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. cit pe aoe 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C 


Le Chalet, Mt. Pisgah French School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME, 
Educated French family will receive limited 
number of students. Best French spoken en- 
tirely. Wonderful situation. Circulars from 
Prof. Ruérat, 66 Pitman St., Providence, R. L. 
paialsilnatnitcbtde Reine Si el ee ee 


MAINE 


A Rare Combination 


COMFORT, RECREATION, REST 
CLEARWATER LAKE 


The most beautiful sheet of water in Maine — 


CLEARWATER CAMPS 


Bathrooms, electric lights, spring water. _ 
An abundant table of delicious food to satisfy 
the m st exacting. Best of service. 
HOME GARDEN 
Autoing, mountain climbing, Lathing, fishing, 
oating. 

D. K. GAY 
R. F. D. No. 2, Farmington, Me. 


YORK CAMPS)'f25 License 

J.LEwis YorRK, Prop, 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf mear by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, pouitry, milk, Booklet. 





Bailey 
erate 














A charming country home beau 
Ferndeaniiuliy situated. Combining un- 
usual attraction of seashore and country life. 
5minutes’ walk from the seashore. Open irom 
Private baths. Ample I oor room. Fres 
vegetables and salads a specialty. Address 
The MISSES TALF OURD, Ogunquit, Me. 


Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 
near rocks and surf. Mh ee Hone 
cooking. Mrs. DANIEL’ ERKINS. ° 
Panther Lake, 


CAMP KOKATOSI Raymond, Main 


MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED TO 
Business and Professional Women and Girls 
A vacation place providing complete res 
and relaxation, a lealthful outdoor life, free 
from the restrictions of the usual vacation 
resort; plenty ‘of amusement, good foo 
good boo s, congenial company ‘and beautifu 
surroundings. A ‘camp whose activities es 
atmosphere are such that the mature woman 
or girl of twenty-one is canals’ at OT 
Miss RU 





DAY, ANNA M. COLL 





MASSA, CHUSETTS Sos 


Rost: Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
W Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives: Qurtablea specialtys: BLi-$25 awe : 
WSress ay Sneasy 14emsees 
Y s1otwas weer 
490% OT Se RIED 
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‘Greek in Harvard. 


1923 
BY THE WAY 


F all the striking figures that 
. have appeared in Harvard Col- 


| lege,” a member of the class of 1867 


says in the “Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
tin,” “Professor Sophocles is undoubt- 
edly the most picturesque.” Professor 
Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles, it 
seems, was a learned Greek, born in 
the Vale of Tempe, who emigrated to 
America in the early fifties of the last 
century and became Professor of 
Many stories of 
his eccentricities are told in the “Bul- 
Here are two of them: 

In one of his recitations he asked: 

“Pratt: Where did Homer see 
lions ?”’ 

“Not prepared, sir.” 


“Landon: Where did Homer see 
lions?” 
Landon (the first scholar in the 
class) : “Not prepared, sir.” 
“Nason: Where did Homer see 
Sons?” 


~ them.” 


‘pointing to the books. 


Nason was a very low scholar, and 


to make a laugh answered: “In Bar- 
num’s circus, sir.” 
“Right! You are right! He did 


see them in the collections of the 
Kings.” 
And down went an 8 (the highest 


- mark) for Nason, said to be the first 


that had ever come to him. 
When Professor Shaler was a young 


instructor, he was crossing the Yard 


with a sheaf of examination “blue- 
books” when Professor Sophocles met 
him. “What are you doing with those 
things?” Professor Sophocles asked, 
“Those are 
examination papers,” replied young 
Shaler, “and my position unfortu- 
nately compels me to read and mark 
“Oh, I never do that,” re- 
marked Sophocles; “after a boy has 
been in one’s class a few weeks, you 
know just about what he can do. If 
he doesn’t do so well on an examina- 
tion, it’s an accident; and if he does 
better—he’s cheating.” 


Reno may soon lose her ridiculous 
title of the Divorce City, a correspon- 
dent of “Collier’s” says, and become 
known to fame as the greatest home- 
building center in America. That is, 
if a new enterprise pans out right. 
“There are mountains of what the 
chemists call diatomaceous soil here, 
which looks like chalk but which can 
he bound with magnesite to produce 
building blocks cheaper than bricks or 
concrete, and with only a small frac- 
tion of their weight.” If the soil of 
Nevada can be exported, like her gold 
end silver, to other States, a vast de- 
velopment of prosperity may be looked 
for. 


From ‘“Punch:” 
Absent-minded Professor (who has 


_ started buttoning his vest at an an- 


gle): “My new suit has come, Marion, 


(chut—t-ean’t possibly —wear—it—The 
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“W ash’—Don’t Scour Teeth 


You Wouldn’t Scour the Piano Keys 


You know what grittyecleansers would do to 


them. 


Ivory and teeth are first cousins— 


made of the same basic substance. 


Every time you scratch your teeth with a gritty, 
soapless tooth paste, you remove part of the surface. 
You can use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream during a 
jong lifetime without in the slightest degree injuring 
the delicate enamel of your teeth. 


The most trustworthy tooth cleanser for habitual use 
is one that offers the combined action of fine non-gritty 


precipitated chalk and pure vegetable-oil soap. 


Thus, 


in Colgate’s you .get what modern 


science finds best. 
precipitated chalk 
particles from the enamel. 
and mild, 


Its non-gritty 
loosens clinging 
Pure 


its vegetable - oil soap 


washes them away. 


Colgate’s cleans teeth thor- 
oughly — no. safe dentifrice 
does more. A LARGE tube 
costs 25 cents— why pay more ? 





COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


anufacture — 


Photographs and Cartoons 


HE OUrlLook can always use good 
amateur photographs of interesting 
scenes or events. We pay $3 for each one 
accepted, if suitable for a half page or 
smaller; $5 if selected for full-page re- 
production. We especially “want snap- 


shots made by the person submitting the 
photographs. Cartoons are also desired; 
if accepted we pay $1 each. Postage 
should be inclosed for return of photo- 
graphs if not available for our use; car- 
toons are not returned. 
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TH Ef OORASE OSS 






dise Valley, Mt. Rainier 


July 4, ten days before the snow went in Para- 
National Park. 


Right—July on the Charmed Land coast. 


All in a Day in 
The Charmed Land 


— “Conte this.v acation 


eee will take a morning dip in the sea and after luncheon motor up to Mt. 

Rainier National Park and dine 6,000 feet in the air at the base of the most 
majestic and inspiring mountain peak on the Continent outside of Alaska, a moun- 
tain whose glaciers exceed the entire glacial system of Switzerland and whose base 


is a gorgeous meadow of Alpine flowers. 
You will do a bit of climbing and if you’re fit you will go to the 


similar peaks. 
top with the Swiss guides. 

You will make pilgrimages to some of the 
entrancing mountain lakes and cast a fly 
and fill your creel in nearby streams. 
You'll go for the King Salmon in the inner 
reaches of the ocean, and motor over hard- 
surfaced roads along the sea, through 
stately forests and beautiful countrysides. 

You will find good golf everywhere. 
You will go yachting, canoeing, and swim- 
ming; hike and climb and camp. 

You will have a real Charmed Land 
vacation and round it out perhaps by 
running up to Alaska, the world’s supreme 


The horizon will be bounded by other 


scenic trip, for the final climax to a golden 
summer. 

The air has the tang of the sea, the ozone of 
the mountains and the fragrance of the for- 
ests—always cool, balmy and restful. You 
will wonder how you can eat so much and 
sleep so much and feel so wonderfully fit. 


Low round trip excursion fares ora trip through 
Wonderland for the transcontinental motorist. 

Excellent accommodations everywhere and rea- 
sonable costs. 

Send for the Charmed Land booklet, brimming with allur- 
ing details, and come to us this year. 

No visitor to any part of the Pacific Coast should fail to 
travel at least one way via Seattle and The Charmed Land. 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF ComMERCE, 903 Arctic Building, Seattle, Washington 


SEAT T LE— Center of America’s Summmer Playground 








Where Travelers Sail for Japan, China, the Philippines and Alaska 





A Trial for Sailing Honors in Seattle Harbor 


BY THE WAY (Continued) 


waistcoat is not only short of a but- 
ton, but of a buttonhole as well.” 





Here are some sample stories from 
the New York ‘“Herald’s” page of 
“Stories They Like to Tell Again:” 


From Henry Holt: 

* ‘Sam, you keep on chawin’ so much 
tobakker, an’ yu’ll nevah be an ole 
man.’ 

“ ‘Well, dad, yu’s pretty middlin’ 
ole, an’ yu’s allus chawed a lot o’ to- 
bakker. How ole is yer, anyway ?’ 

“ ‘Well, Sam, I s’pecs I’s about 
eighty, but if I hadn’t nevah chawed 
no tobakker I mout be a hun’erd by 
dis time.’ ” 

From Representative W. G. Con- 
nery, of Massachusetts: 

‘A colored regiment was about to 
go over the top one morning. A big 
colored soldier jumped on the parapet 
of the trench and shouted, ‘Come on, 
you Boche, send ovah yo’ minnywer- 
fers, yo’ whiz-bangs, yo’ Austrian 
eighty-eights, yo’ two hundred tens, 
send ovah ev’ything yo’ got, yo’ Boche, 
I’se awaitin’, I’se awaitin’!’ 

“Just then a big two hundred ten 


_shell exploded alongside of him, picked 


him up and blew him about thirty — 
yards down the trench. He picked 
himself up out of the mud, felt him- 
self all over to see if he was wounded, 
found out he wasn’t and then gasped 
out, ‘Good Lawd, man, dat’s whut I 


calls service!’ ” 





Kermit Roosevelt, now in the Far 
East, has completed with the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha Line, of Japan, arrange- 
ments for a joint round-world service, 
according to “American Shipping.” 
The joint service will be known as the 
T. K. K.-Roosevelt Line. The Roose- 
velt Steamship Co. will be general 
agents for the United States Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts, and Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha’will be general agents on the 
Pacific coast and in the Far East. 





From the London “Mail:” . 

Doctor—‘“‘Drink. That is what’s the ; 
matter with you. You must give it up~ 
at once.” ; 

Inebriate—“Is it as serious as that, 
doctor? Why, I thought it was some 
simple thing that could be got rid of 
by an operation.” 





A Swedish publishing house, accord- 
ing to the “Writer,” is the first in the 
world to film its own books. ‘This is 
the beginning of a system whereby 
imaginative writers may see more 
faithful adaptation of their works to 
the screen. The firm. in. question,” 
says the “Writer,” “announces the es- 
tablishment of its own film studio and 
scenario department,” as a result of 
the frequent application of Swedish 
authors to the publishers to help them 
in disposing of the film rights to their, 
own works. 
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BY 
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BY 
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The Source of Crane's Creations 


CRANE'S Writing Papers originate in 
the Crane Mills where fine papers 
have been made for over a century. 

From these distinguished papers our 
designers fashion 


Cranes Xinen oon 


in the five smart styles shown— 










and other creations listed below, giving to 
each its own smart, distinctive style appeal. 
Argentone Early Georgian Raveledge Vellum 


Kid Finish Quartered Oak Old Style 


Early Puritan Greylawn 
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OUTLOOK READERS 
WILL ENJOY 


MOTHERS 
AND MEN 


Poems by 


Harold T. Pulsifer 


President of — 
The Outlook Company 


_ “A heartening book for those to 
whom the earliest and oldest forms of 


love and patriotism are dear.” 
—Hamilton W. Mabie. 


New Edition, $1.25 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 





Official— 


Over 100,000 men now get The NATION’S 
BUSINESS each month. It is the oficial 
magazine of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
and serves business men exclusively. 25¢ will 
bring you a sample copy and enable you to 


decide whether or not you wish to receive it 
regularly, 


WASHINGTON D-c- \ 


NATIONS BUSINESS 








Camps=Information FREE 


Catalogs of all Camps (07 Boarding Schools) in U. 8. Expert 
advice free. Relative standing. (Also catalog Nurses 
Schools.) State wants. Nofees. American Schools’ Assoc. 
Write 1101 Times Building, New York, or 
1515-0 Capitol Building, Chicago 


ADULT CAMPS 
BLUE MT. LAKE (near Raquette Lake) ADIRONDACKS 


Camp, six rooms ani bath (four bedrooms), also separate 
kitchen and maid’s room ; also open camp suitable for extra 
sleeping-room ; running spring water in kitchen and bath; 
furnished porch 45x9; very large open fireplace. Wood an 
6-passenger motor boat included. Meals at near-by hotel if 
desired. Fresh vegetables, milk and ice obtainable locally. 
Meat, groceries delivered daily from village, 1 mile. 2 mails 

aily. 

Bathing, boating, interesting trails. Golf 4 miles, Fair 
tennis court at hotel. 

Camp 200 feet above lake; finest Adirondack panorama 
from porch. Completely and comfortably furnished for 
owner’s use; never rented. Nothing fancy ; no formal social 
life; agreeable summer neighbors; off beaten path, 8 miles 
from State Highway to Albany ; overnight from New York 
by rail to Raquette Lake. References required. June to 
Oct. 1. $500. WM. H. INGERSOLL, Maplewood, N. J. 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS adtxs 


EAST WOLIFEBORO, N. H. 
80 acres in pines on beautiful lake. White Mts. region. Tents. 
cabins. Supplies from camp farm. 6(-mile view. Carefully 
selected group. Illustrated booklet. Until June 15 address 
H. 5. HEMENWAY, 56 Eastbourne Rd., Newton Center, Mass. 


CAMPS 





















In the 


Rocky Pond Camp Adirondacks 


A delightful camp for men aud women. Children with 
their parents are welcome. On lake, four miles from 
Lake George. Unspoiled_ woods, informal life, swim- 
ming, canoeing, hiking. Comfortable floored tents. A 
few cabins. Special attention to the table. Abundant 
fresh food. Season. July 1 to September 3, 1923. 
Dr. MARTHA TRACY, Director 

Box O, 1720 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
After June 20, Clemons, N. Y. 













TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Registered in New York State. offers a 23¢ years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
» ments one year high scool or its equivalent. Apply to the 
: eet of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. re 





THE OUTLOOK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


BOOKS FOR | 
OUTLOOK READERS Pues 





THE RIVERSIDE NEW TESTAMENT 
William G. Ballantine 


Translated into the language of to-day. Printed like a 
modern book. Every outworn feature that hinders enjoyment 
and understanding eliminated. $3.00 


DAMAGED SOULS — Gamaliel Bradford 


Brilliant portraits of celebrated Americans by an author 
who “writes with a mellower wisdom and a juster mind than 
Lytton Strachey.”—New York Times. $3.50 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA IN THE 
WORLD WAR Grosvenor B. Clarkson 


The untold tale of the war; an authoritative history of 
America’s swift and decisive mobilization of her industrial 
power. $6.00 


OLD INDIAN TRAILS Walter McClintock 


An absorbing outdoor book by an adopted member of the 
Blackfoot tribe. $5.00 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS 
Pope Pius XI 


His Holiness has been an intrepid mountaineer and his 
book is of world-wide interest. $2.00 


IRONHEART William MacLeod Raine 


Character and action unite to produce a novel of the west 
in Raine’s best style. $1.75 


HIDDEN ROAD Elsie Singmaster 


At sixteen Phebe believes that life without love is nothing. 
What she learns in the next ten years is told in this novel. $2.00 


STELLA DALLAS Olive H. Prouty 


“One of the most entertaining, excellently sustained and 
consistently developed novels of the season.’ —V. Y. Zzmes. $2.00 


NOVELS BY SABATINI 
‘SCARAMOUCHE, 
CAPTAIN BLOOD, 
THE SNARE, and 
THE SEA-HAWK 
. . . all are marvels 
of their kind.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“As one novel fol- 
lows quickly on the 
heels of another, it 
becomesincreasingly 
apparent that Mr, 
Sabatini is pre-emi- 
nently the story-tell- 
Cimol LOune Stas >. 
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Summer Frocks for 
Miss Seven to Fourteen 


OR play or party wear, there’s always a merry 

little frock waiting for the “very young lady ”"—at 
McCutcheon’s. Fashioned from the season's loveliest 
fabrics, these dresses are characterized by dainty sim- 
plicity and excellent workmanship. 


Two specials are selected as attractive and pretty, yet 
sturdy enough for strenuous summer tubbing. 


The little girl on the right wears a frock of Imported Dimity in 
interesting color combinations; White and Copen, White and 
Rose, or White and Green. Dotted Swiss edged with real Irish 
lace forms the collar and cuffs, while the belt is Black Velvet. 
Sizes 7: to’ 14 ‘years; aty % 9G RI Sek eo eu 


The other young miss wears a delightfully cool, all hand-made 
frock of imported Swiss. Real filet lace trims it and hand-smock- 
ing adds quaint decorative touches at neck and waist. Sizes 10 


to 14 years, at $21.50 


Your mail order wi!l receive the same individual, 
painstaking attention that you would receive 
were you to visit The Linen Store in person. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


(Gee THOMPSON SETON, the wife 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, the) 
author, is an accomplished writer and. 
book designer. She has contributed 
to newspapers and magazines in San 
Francisco, London, Paris, and New. 
York, and is the author of “A Woman 
Tenderfoot,” ‘“Nimrod’s Wife,” and 
“A. B. C. Zoo Sketches.” In 1897 she 
became interested in the making of 
books—-the designing of covers, title- 
pages, and general book makeup. She 
is Vice-President of the Woodcraft 
League of America and a former 
President of the Pen and Brush Club. 
During the war she was connected 
with the French Service de Santé 
Militaire and the British Ministry of 
Information and was decorated for 
her efforts. 





ARIANNA W. 
PRIEST came 
all the way from 
Boise, Idaho, to 
N orth ampton, 
Massachusetts, to 
attend Smith Col- 
lege, where she is 
now a junior and 
news’ editor of 
the Smith College 
Press Board. Her discussion of “Is the 
College Girl Irreligious?” makes an 
admirable companion piece to the arti- 
cle which also appears in this issue, 
“The College Man and the Church,” 
written by a student at Harvard. 


Hee T. PULSIFER, poet, editor, 
and barbless-fly fisherman, has 
just been elected President of The 
Outlook Company and managing edi- 
tor of The Outlook. He is the author 
of a volume of poetry entitled 
“Mothers and Men,” the second edition 
of which has just been brought out 
by Houghton Mifflin Company, who 
originally published the book in 1916. 


STHER JOHNSTON has been asso- 
ciated with the New York Public 
Library for the past six yéars as 
branch librarian of the Seward Park 
Branch. 
EORGE MARVIN has had a most in- 
teresting and varied career. He 
has taught English at Harvard Uni- 
versity; he has been with the United 
States Consular Service in China and 





France; he has been an editorial wri- 


ter for the New York press, and for 
many years on the staff of the 
*World’s Work.” Most of his life he 
has been an enthusiastic follower of 
rowing, and altogether his actual row- 
ing experience has covered a period of 
fifteen years. He rowed in the Fresh- 
man and University crews at Harvard, 
three years in the champion crew of. 
the New York Naval Reserve, two 
years in the crews of the New York 
Athletic Club, two years in the Har- 
ol crew, and coached 
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the school crews at Groton. 


| LAW FOR OTHERS—NOT FOR 
THE KU KLUX KLAN! 


\ | OTHING could better show the 





patent unreason of the basic 

idea of the Ku Klux Klan than 
ae reports of the refusal of various 
“klaverns” assembled in New York 
State just after Governor Smith 
_ signed the law mildly regulating their 
relations to the law and the public. 
| One newspaper remarks that these 
'-men “swore fealty to the American 
flag, and then announced that they 
- would defy the law of the State of 
~ New York. Consistency does not ap- 
pear to be a strong characteristic of 
the Klan.” 

The bill signed by Governor Smith 
is not oppressive. If it requires 
more of this secret society and others 

like it than it does of certain other 

fraternities or societies, it is because 
there is a fundamental difference in 
purpose and methods. The Ku Klux 
is a self-appointed public protector— 
so at least its leaders claim—designed 
to see that those who affront public 
_ decency or public sentiment or work 
blamefully and insidiously against the 
true interests of the people are 
warned, stopped, or punished. This 
usurpation of the function of law and 
government would be unendurable 
from any outside self-constituted body 
of men. It is doubly so where the 
methods are those of terrorism and 
implied threat, even although the 
number of actual deeds of violence is 
not great. The country has not for- 
gotten the lesson of Mer Rouge. 

The only requirement of importance 
enforced upon the Ku Klux Klan by 
the new statute just passed and signed 
is that for public protection the vari- 
ous branches of the society must file 
with the Secretary of State copies of 
the constitution, by-laws, regulations, 
and oath of membership, together 
with current lists of officers and mem- 
bers. We heartily concur in Governor 

~Smith’s approval of this law as “of 
distinct benefit to the State,” and one 
to which no “honestly intentioned” 
groups or individuals can properly 
object. 

‘According to current reports in the 
newspapers, a meeting of some eight 
thousand Ku Klux members and ini- 
tiates, near Eastport, Long Island, 


ess ShlCU 


tion of burning crosses about the 


countryside before the homes of indi- 4 


-— . 


The 


was preceded by “the nightly appari-_ 


JUNE  63oe 
viduals suspected of having trans- 
gressed the ‘moral law’ of the Klan.” 
There and in -other meetings there 
was a free expression of the belief 
that the law could not be enforced be- 
cause the officers of the State would 
not be able to find the official records 
or membership lists of the K. K. K. 
This is nothing- more or less than a 
contemptuous flouting of the law of 
the State. It was accompanied, so the 
reports state, with the chanting by 
members of a ritual saying that the 
violation of the oath of secrecy “means 
disgrace, dishonor, and death,” while 
one “king kleagle” (again we are fol- 
lowing current newspaper reports) in 
an interview asserted that “when Gov- 
ernor Al Smith signed that bill he 
forever barred himself from being 
President of the United States.” 

The Ku Klux Klan may be as harm- 
less as a dove, but the kind of action 
and talk above reported are not such 
as the American people will permit. 


THE SUGAR INTERESTS PROTEST 


ERTAIN sugar interests complain 

/ to President Harding that they 
have been falsely accused of using un- 
fair methods against the interests of 
the public, and ask him to have the 
Department of Commerce issue a 
statement bringing the facts of sugar 
supply and requirements up to date. 
The complainant petitioners begin 
their letter to the President by calling 
themselves “the sugar trade.” As a 
fact, a large part of the sugar trade 
does not join in the petition. The do- 
mestic beet-sugar producers, who sold 
practically all of their output before 
the advance in prices began, have not 
been subjected to the so-called false 
accusations and are not under the 
necessity of seeking relief from them. 
Concerned in the request to the Presi- 
dent are the refiners of imported raw 
sugar, mainly from Cuba, American 
owners of sugar plantations and sugar 
mills in Cuba, sugar brokers, and 
others whose business is rather with 
foreign than domestic sugar. 

After complaining of being held up 
to the country by representatives of 
the Government and others as using 
unfair methods, the signers of the let- 
ter say that they “know of no con- 
spiracy or organized effort to advance 
prices, and therefore strongly resent 
these unsubstantiated charges.” The 


rise in price, they say. results PN 
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the operation of the law of supply and 
demand. Cuban production, they say, 
is 300,000 tons below that of last year 
and the United States beet crop is 
short by about the same figure. 
Stocks on hand in Cuba, it is asserted, 
on January 1, 1922, were 1,200,000 
tons below those of January 1, 1922. 
Thus they deduce a shortage of 1,800,- 
000 tons in the territory from which 
the United States normally draws its 
supply. It is admitted that European 
production increased by 500,000 tons 
and that Porto Rico, Hawaii, Louisi- 
ana, and the Philippines held their 
own. The rise in price they hold to be 
a natural result of this situation. 

“The Department of Commerce,” 
says the letter, “was one of the first to 
publicly recognize the acute sugar 
situation, and issued a statement in 
early February, 1923, showing pros- 
pective supplies and requirements.” 
This Department, the writers of the 
letter think, should prepare another 
statement bringing the facts and 
figures up to date, “so that they may 
give the public the benefit of their 
information.” 

The February statement of the De- 
partment of Commerce, referred to in 
the letter, came at about the beginning 
of the price rise. As a result of it, 
“Sugar Shortage’ was written in 
newspaper headlines all over the coun- 
try. Higher prices followed imme- 
diately. The Department of Com- 
merce issued a correction. The origi- 
nal statement, it said, was misinter- 


preted; instead of showing a sugar 
shortage, the statement showed a 
sugar surplus. 

Apparently, the Department of 


Commerce and the signers of the let- 
ter to the President do not use the 
same dictionary. What the letter 
points out as a shortage appears to be 
a supply smaller than last year’s sup- 
ply. Government estimating agencies, 
including both the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture, use “shortage” as mean- 
ing a supply below the normal supply 
for a term of years. 


THE NEW BRITISH PRIME 
MINISTER AND HIS CABINET 

HE decision as to the successor of 

Mr. Bonar Law as Prime Minis- 
ter of Great Britain ended in the 
selection of the former Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Mr. Stanley Baldvvin. 
109° 
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For a while there seemed to be doubt 
as between the selection of Mr. Bald- 
win or Lord Curzon. It is not at all 
unconstitutional under the English 
political precedence to appoint as 
Prime Minister a member of the 
House of Peers. It has not been done 
very often, however, and there is an 
obvious advantage in having the 
leader of the party in the House of 
Commons, where the stress of politi- 
cal strife comes. Lord Curzon, more- 
over, with all his ability, is too arbi- 
trary to make an ideal political leader. 
The Earl of Balfour was also spoken 
of as possible successor to Bonar Law, 
but he is an older man than is gener- 
ally desirable for that position, which 
he has held once already. 

The new Prime Minister went 
through the formality of “kissing 
hands” on May 22, and was intrusted 
by the King with the delicate and 
difficult task of forming a government, 
as the phrase goes in English politics, 
and the selection of the members of 
the Ministry does really just that 
thing. 

It was evident at once that Mr. 
Baldwin had the respect not only of 
the Conservative leaders, but of his 
political opponents and of the people 
at large. We select one typical com- 
ment on Mr. Baldwin’s personality ; 
it is from the London correspondent 
of the New York “Tribune:” 

Mr. Baldwin is more in the line of 
the traditional type of Conservative 
Premier than was his predecessor. 
The landed interest is still one of the 
main elements of Conservative party 
strength, with big business as the 
other chief factor in the party’s 
make-up. The new Premier ranks as 
a representative of both these inter- 
ests. He is a wealthy country gentle- 
man, who has confessed he is hanker- 
ing to retire to a farming life. At 
the same time he is recognized as one 


of the cleverest students of finance 
and economics in this country. 


Yet the refusal of Sir Robert Horne 
to accept office as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Mr. Baldwin’s place is 
regarded as an indication that the 
Conservative party is by no means 
reunited. The personal make-up of 
the new Cabinet is, on the other hand, 
regarded as strong in the individuals 
who make-up the Ministry. The list 
includes eighteen Ministers, all of 
whom are members of the Cabinet, 
while eight other officials who, are 
technically considered members of the 
Government, although not members of 
the Cabinet, were also appointed 
simultaneously. We will not under- 
take to print the entire list, but the 
following are the most important 
members of the Cabinet. It will be 
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noticed that the Prime Minister, in 
addition to his Premiership, holds for 
the present, at least, three separate 
and distinct functions; and it will be 
noticed also that Lord Curzon will re- 
tain the exceedingly important office 
he held under Bonar Law, namely, 
that of Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
Another notable fact about the list is 
that it does not include the name of 
Austen Chamberlain: 


Prime Minister and First Lord of 
the Treasury, leader in the House of 
Commons, and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—Stanley Baldwin. 

Lord Privy Seal—Lord Robert 
Cecil. 

Lord President of the Council—the 
Marquis of Salisbury. 

Lord High Chancellor—Viscount 
Cave. 

Secretary for Home Affairs—the 
Right Hon. W. C. Bridgeman. 

Secretary for Foreign Affairs—the 
Marquis of Curzon. 

Secretary for the 
Duke of Devonshire. 

Secretary of State for War—the 
Earl of Derby. 

Secretary of State for India—Vis- 
count Peel. 

President of the Board of Educa- 
tion—the Right Hon. E. F. L.. Wood. 

Minister of Labor—the Right Hon. 
Sir Montague Barlow. 


Colonies—the 


In America Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
made many friends during his recent 
mission relating to the settlement of 
England’s debt to the United States, 
and that mission was carried out 
quickly, without bluster, and with 
satisfaction to the two countries. 

Elsewhere in this issue of The 
Outlook will be found an article about 
the personality and career of the new 
Prime Minister. 


THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
DISPUTE SUBSIDES 
& SECOND note sent by the Soviet 
Government to Great Britain re- 
lating to the recent sharp exchanges 
between Lord Curzon and the Red 
Foreign Department is so moderated 
in tone that one of the first acts of the 
new Prime Minister, Stanley Baidwin, 
was to intimate that the new note de- 
served a pacific reply. 

In substance the note does not differ 
greatly from that formerly sent. It 
is more specific, however, in pointing 
out that Russia will be reasonabie as 
regards British fishing vessels, and 
will not again interfere with or seize 
them for alleged illegal activity within 
an absurdly illegal extended sea limit. 
The note also repeats in more accepta- 
ble form the proposals to meet British 
representatives in conference over the 
economic and Eastern complications 
which have been causes of ill feeling. 
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A curious comment on Russian con- 
ditions was Mr. Lloyd George’s re- 
marks in the House of Commons, when 
the recent threat of rupture was un- 
der discussion, in which he declared 
that “Tchitcherin is as great an aris- 
tocrat as Lord Curzon” and “Bolsh- 
evism is evanescent. It will evolve 
again into imperialism. It is the same 
old Russia.” 


POINCARE’S RUHR POLICY 

SUSTAINED 

B* what seems to be an altogether 
unexpected incident, M. Poin- 

caré received proof a few days ago 

that France is behind him in the 

Ruhr. 

Without warning M. Poincaré ap-- 
peared in the midst of a dinner at the 
Elysée Palace, the residence of the 
President of the Republic, and for- 
mally tendered to the President the 
resignation of himself and his Cabi-— 
net. Utterly taken aback, President 
Millerand asked the reason. He 
learned that the French Senate had 
refused M. Poincaré’s request to try 
one of the French Deputies, Marcel 
Cachin, and his Communist lieutenants 
for sedition. The refusal on the part 
of the Senate M. Poincaré regarded as 
a vote of lack of confidence. The rea- 
son for M. Poincaré’s request to the 
Senate was that Marcel Cachin, the 
well-known radical Socialist, had been 
accused of conspiring with the Ger-— 
mans in the Ruhr to resist the French 
Government’s policy there. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic refused to accept 
the resignation, and persuaded M. 
Poincaré to withdraw. It is explained - 
that the action of the Senate was not 
due to lack of confidence, but to its 
view that the trial of this Communist 
was below its jurisdiction. 

The resignation was the more dra- 
matic because M. Poincaré had just 
received a great ovation after his 
speech in defense of his Ruhr policy 
in the Chamber of Deputies. He had 
said that France was proposing to use 
the same measures in getting repara- 
tions from Germany that Germany 
did in getting her indemnity from 
France in 1871; that, so far as the 
coal supply and the railway service 
was concerned, France and Belgium 
could afford to wait until Germany 
came to her senses. He said em- 
phatically that the French would ac- 
cept no reduction of the A and B- 
obligations of Germany, and would 
only accept reduction of the C obliga- 
tions in the proportion as they were 
in wiping out the French © 
‘share of the Interallied war debts. He © 
added: “If there are men in England © 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER, BY MASSEY RHIND. 
PRESENTED BY WILLIAM A. NASH AND UN- 
SON 


VEILED BY COL. WILLIAM C. BEECHER, 
OF THE FAMOUS PREACHER 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON’S BUST, BY DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH, UNVEILED BY DR. EDWARD 


WALDO EMERSON, SON OF THE POET. 
ANDER 


OTHER BUSTS UNVEILED WERE THOSE OF ALEX- 
HAMILTON, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, ULYSSES S. 
FRANCES WILLARD 


GRANT, ROBERT KE. LEE, AND 


NEW BUSTS FOR THE HALL OF FAME IN NEW YORK CITY 


and elsewhere’”—and by elsewhere we 
can imagine he referred to America— 
“who desire to decrease the burden of 
Germany, they have one certain means 
of achieving their end, which is not to 
present their bills to us.” 

This statement is an indication that 
what M. Poincaré is after is not an 
addition to Germany’s burden, but re- 
lief to France. If Americans or Brit- 
ish want to assume Germany’s bur- 
dens, M. Poincaré has no objection. 
He suggested that the presence of the 
French in the Ruhr may be a blessing 
for Germany, because it is a reminder 
that she must pay up. “Peace has no 
better friends than we, but peace is a 
vain word if one may with impunity 
violate treaties while an indifferent 
world looks on.” It was immediately 
after being greeted with cheers at the 


conclusion of this speech that M. 


Poincaré presented his resignation. 
And when, after withdrawing it, he 
returned to the Chamber of Deputies, 
he was greeted with another ovation. 


IN THE RUHR 


Maa there has been trouble 
4 in the Ruhr, but it has not been 
caused by the French. The German 
Communists have captured the town 
of Gelsenkirchen. Some of the citi- 
zens attempted to check the rioters, 
and even the Fire Department was 


called out. After some hours of fight- 
ing the Communists succeeded in get- 
ting control of Police Headquarters 
and finally organized the policemen of 
the city and the control of food and 
food prices. With that success the 
disturbance spread more or less 
throughout the various towns of the 
Ruhr. There have been counter- 
demonstrations on the part of the 
bourgeois in the region. Apparently 
the disturbance is due to the fact that 
the workingmen feel that they are be- 
ing exploited in the interest of the 
owners of the mines and industrial 
plants. In all these troubles the 
French have refused to interfere be- 
tween the German factions. 


CAMPAIGN FOR THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

NDER the leadership of the Hon. 

John H. Clarke, who resigned 
his position as Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court in 
order to devote himself to the cause of 
the League of Nations, a campaign on 
behalf of the League is under way. 
In one. respect this campaign differs 
from that which was conducted by 
President Wilson four years ago. Mr. 
Wilson had one purpose in view, and 
that was to secure the adherence of 
the United States to a plan for a guar- 
anty by its military power together 


with the military power of other na- 
tions for the preservation of terri- 
torial integrity of the nations against 
aggression. He regarded Article X, 
which provided for this guaranty, as 
“the heart of the League,” and he pre- 
ferred to have the United States re- 


main out of the League rather than — 


to sacrifice this article. 

The campaign now under way is 
devoted to a very different purpose. 
Its design is to get the United States 
to join the League under virtually any 
conditions. , 
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The leaders of this new movement — 


are therefore following a new strat- 
egy, instead of charging the opposi- 
tion. They are trying to find a point 
of common agreement between them- 
selves and those who have hitherto 
been opposed to the League. Espe- 


cially they are emphasizing the service — 


which the League has rendered for 
moral and social welfare. 


and is continuing to do in trying to 
control international trade in opium. 
They are reminding people of what 
the League has done in re-establishing 
Austria’s finances. 
out what the League can do, and is 
trying to do, for the protection of wo- 
men and children. They are appealing 
to the support of churches by co- 
operation with such organizations as 


They point — 
to the work that the League has done 


They are pointing © 
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\the Federal Council of Churches, the 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship Through the Churches, 
' and the Church Peace Union. Among 
ithe most ardent advocates of this 
‘movement is President Lowell, of 
-Harvard, who has endeavored to show 
‘that President Harding is not neces- 
_sarily averse to the League, but is 
averse to it under the provisions of 
the Covenant as they now stand. 

_ There has also been instituted by a 
lawyer of Detroit, Mr. Alfred Luck- 
ing, a movement to bring about a 
‘Nation-wide vote on the subject of the 
League. 

So far, however, the willingness of 
the leaders to make any concession for 
the purpose of getting the United 
States to join the League leaves the 
object of the whole movement indefi- 

nite. That object must depend a great 
deal upon the character of the League, 
and the character of the League would 
depend upon the changes that are 
made in its constitution. It makes a 
vital difference whether the League is 
an administrative association, like the 
Postal Union, for carrying out certain 
measures already internationally ac- 
cepted, or whether it is a political 
organization for the determination of 
policies. Mr. Lucking, for instance, 
suggests in “Our World” the follow: 
ing question: 

Shall the United States become a 
member of the League of Nations, 
upon such reservations or amend- 
ments to the covenant of the League 
as the Senate of the United States, 
with the approval of the President, 
may agree upon? 

_ That cannot be answered except by 
one who is willing to commit himself 
in advance to an unknown policy. It 
is practically asking Americans to 
give the Senate and the President 
carte blanche. 


HONOR TO LEADERS OF 
AMERICAN THOUGHT AND ART 

CEREMONY by which seven great 

Americans—one woman and six 
men—were recognized as eminently 
worthy of permanent remembrance 
and honor took place at the Hall of 
Fame of New York University on May 
23. The names of those so honored 
were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Frances Elizabeth 
Willard, Ulysses Simpson Grant, Rob- 
ert Edward Lee, Alexander Hamilton, 
and Abraham Lincoln. Surely no one 
can question the eminence of even one 
of these Americans. 

There were circumstances attending 
the unveiling of the seven busts that 
added to the fitness and beauty of the 
ceremony. Thus the Lincoln bust, 
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Photograph by Arnold Genthe 


EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY, WINNER OF THE PULITZER PRIZE FOR POETRY 


which was a replica of one by Saint- 
Gaudens, was unveiled by a grand- 
daughter of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
address was made by the French Am- 
bassador, M. Jusserand, who has long 
venerated Lincoln as a world libera- 
tor; the bust of Emerson was unveiled 
by the philosopher’s son, Dr. Edward 
Waldo Emerson, a presentation ad- 
dress was made by Mrs. Robert Haven 
Schauffler in behalf of the donors, the 
Boston Authors Club, and a speech 
was delivered by Dr. Henry van Dyke 
comparing the wisdom of Emerson 
with the wild utterances of some mod- 
ern pessimists; the Beecher bust also 
was unveiled by a son of the man hon- 
ored, Colonel William C. Beecher, and 
the address was by Dr. Hillis, the sec- 
ond to succeed Mr. Beecher in Plym- 
outh Church; naturally, the tribute to 
Frances E. Willard was spoken by 
Miss Anna Gordon, now President of 
the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, who spoke of its fa- 
mous founder as “the most remarkable 
woman organizer of her century and 
the first internationalist among wo- 
men;” an equally high tribute was 
paid to Alexander Hamilton by Dr. 
Talcott Williams, who declared that 


“Hamilton laid down the principles 
which, if followed, have always 
brought prosperity to this Republic.” 

The entire exercises, conducted un- 
der the management of Robert Under- 
wood Johnson, lately American Am- 
bassador to Rome, were dignified and 
appropriate. 

As a visible expression of National 
honor the Hall of Fame at New York 
University is developing into a me- 
morial adequate and discerning. 


MERITED AWARDS 


Iie announcement of the prizes 
and scholarships established by 
the will of Joseph Pulitzer is an event 
that seems to attract increasing com- 
ment and interest year by year. 

The list is too long to be quoted in 
full. 

The journalistic awards are always 
peculiarly noteworthy because of the 
conditions attached. Thus a Southern 
paper, the Memphis “Commercial Ap- 
peal,” is honored for a courageous 
news campaign against the Ku Klux 
Klan. William Allen White receives 
a prize for writing in his Em- 
poria “Gazette” the “best editorial 
article, the test of excellence being 
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clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning, and power to influ- 
ence public opinion in the right direc- 
tion;” it was called “To an Anxious 
Friend,” and was an outcome of the 
difference of opinion on the Kansas 
Industrial Law between Mr. White 
and his friend Governor Allen, who 
was just then threatening to jail the 
editor. 

The prizes for meritorious literary 
performance in American biography, 
poetry, fiction, drama, and _ history 
have been generally recognized as well 
earned. Taste and judgment are 
bound to differ in such matters, but it 
would be hard to make a better com- 
plete list than that which names Mr. 
Burton Hendrick’s “Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,” Miss Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s books of verse and 
single sonnets, Miss Willa Cather’s 
novel of the Middle West, “One of 
Ours,” Mr. Owen Davis’s much-dis- 
cussed play “Icebound,’ and Mr. 
Charles Warren’s monumental work 
“The Supreme Court in United States 
History.” 


WHAT PRESBYTERIANS BELIEVE 


N the meetings of the Presbyterian 

General Assembly held at Indian- 
apolis during the latter part of May, 
Fundamentalists and ‘Evolutionists” 
came to grips whenever there was the 
slightest occasion for controversy. 
The debates, however, between the 
leaders were never acrimonious or bit- 
ter. The liberals elected the Modera- 
tor, their candidate, Dr. Charles F. 
Wishart, President of Wooster Col- 
lege, defeating Mr. Bryan himself for 
that office, and they also defeated Mr. 
Bryan when he sponsored a resolution 
prohibiting the teaching of evolution 
of any kind in schools and colleges. 
But the conservatives won in the case 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, whose 
preaching in the First Presbyterian 
Church of New York the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia had declared to be 
heretical. 

The Committee on Bills and Over- 
tures, consisting of 23 members, 
brought in a report signed by 22 of 
its members recommending that, in 
view of the fact that a committee of 
the New York Presbytery was already 
studying the Fosdick case, it “deems 
it unfairly intrusive to transmit to the 
Presbytery of New York any instruc- 
tions as to the manner and method of 
this now pending investigation. Still 
less would the Assembly indicate the 
conclusion to be reached by this in- 
quiry.” However, a minority report, 
signed only by Dr. A. Gordon Mac- 
Lennan, pastor of Bethany Church, 
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Philadelphia, John Wanamaker’s 
church, directing the Presbytery of 
New York to take such action “as will 
require the preaching and teaching in 
the First Presbyterian Church of New 
York to conform to the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Confession of 
Faith’ was presented. The minority 
report also called attention to the de- 
liverance of the General Assembly of 
1910, which was as follows: 


1. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God and our standards that 
the Holy Spirit did so inspire, guide, 
and nove the writers of Holy Scrip- 
ture as to keep them from error. 

2. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God and our standards that 
our Lord Jesus Christ was born of 
the Virgin Mary. 

3. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God and our standards that 
Christ offered up himself a sacrifice 
to satisfy divine justice and to recon- 
cile us to God. 

4. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God and of our standards 
concerning our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that on the third day he rose again 
from the dead with the same body 
with which he suffered, with which 
also he ascended into heaven, and 
there sitteth at the right hand of his 
Father, making intercession. 

5. It is an essential doctrine of the 
Word of God as the supreme standard 
of our faith that our Lord Jesus 
showed his power and love by work- 
ing mighty miracles. This working 
was not contrary to nature, but su- 
perior to it. 


The -minority report was adopted 
after one of the most dramatic dis- 
cussions in its history. 

A protest was signed by 66 of the 
commissioners against the action of 
the Assembly as follows: 


1. We protest against the action 
taken because it was based upon alle- 
gations made by one presbytery in 
regard to conditions in another pres- 
bytery, which are not substantiated 
by the evidence. 

2. We protest against the action 
taken, because it passes judgment on 
a matter which is not now, and never 
has been, before the Assembly by 
order of protest, and condemns with- 
out proper hearing. 

3. We protest against the action 
taken, because it seeks to impose 
upon the office bearers of our Church 
doctrinal tests other than, or in addi- 
tion to, those solemnly agreed upon 
in the Constitution of our Church. 
We present this protest for record on 
the minutes of the Assembly. 


It is contended by the progressives 
that the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church gives the right of pri- 
vate interpretation of the Bible to 
every member. In the preliminary 
principles laid down in the Constitu- 
tion it is stated: 


God alone is’ Lord of the con 
science; and “hath left it free from 
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the doctrine and commandments of ~ 
men, Which are in anything contrary 
- to his Word, or beside it in matters 
of faith or worship:” Therefore they 
consider the rights of private judg- 
ment, in all matters that respect 
religion, aS universal and unalien- 
ables..e 

That while under the conviction of 
the above principle, they think it 
necessary to make effectual provision, 
that all who are admitted as teach- 
ers be sound in the faith; they also 
believe that there are truths and 
forms with respect to which men of 
good characters and principles may - 
differ. And in all these they think it 
the duty both of private Christians 
and societies to exercise mutual for- 
bearance towards each other. . . 

That all church power, whether ex- 
ercised by the body in general, or in 
the way of representation by dele- 
gated authority, is only ministerial 
and declarative; that is to say, that 
the Holy Scriptures are the only rule 
of faith and manners; that no church 
judicatory ought to pretend to make 
laws to bind the conscience in virtue 
of their own authority; and that all 
their decisions should be founded 
upon the revealed will of God. 


It was affirmed by the opponents of 
the minority report that some of the 
so-called “essentials” are not to be 
found either in the Bible or in the 
standards of the Church. They rested 
their case upon the Constitution and 
Confession of Faith of the Church and — 
insisted that it was just as heretical 
to go beyond the Constitution as it- 
was to come short of its teaching. In- 
the entire discussion it was not a 
question as to whether or not the 
“Fundamentalist” teachings were to 
be accepted and taught, but whether 
these teachings were to be forced upon — 
those ministers whose consciences 
would not permit them to teach them. 

It is a question to what extent the 
General Assembly truly represents the — 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
throughout the country in a discussion © 
dealing with theological or sociological 
problems. The fact is that two-thirds — 
of its members live in cities where the — 
large churches’ are, whereas two-- 
thirds of the churches are in small 
towns and in the open country, many 
of these churches having a mere hand- 
ful of members. But representation 
in the General Assembly is based, not 
upon the membership of the church. 
but upon the number of ministers in — 
the church. Thus one-third of the 
membership of the church, which is in 
the country, elects two-thirds of the 
commissioners. 


WHAT PRESBYTERIANS ARE DOING 
eee many years of struggle and 

opposition, a committee headed 
by Dr. John Timothy Stone, of Chi- 
cago, brought in an admirably worked 
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ut plan by which the sixteen benevo- 
ent boards of the Church dealing with 
various branches of its work were re- 
duced to four. These are known as 
‘the Board of National Missions, the 
Board of Foreign Missions, the Board 
of Christian Education, and the Board 
‘of Ministerial Relief and Sustentation. 
‘The General Assembly adopted the en- 
‘tire plan with slight modifications. 

| Prohibition was given a great deal 
‘of consideration. The Assembly was 
ready to adopt almost any kind of 
resolution which aimed at the com- 
plete abolition of the liquor traffic or 
the use of intoxicants for beverage 
purposes. The Assembly condemned 
“the enemies of prohibition who 
through economic pressure have 
forced Iceland to suspend for one year 
her prohibitory laws and forced Nor- 
‘way to suspend hers indefinitely.” It 
‘also urged all Presbyterians, “espe- 
cially ministers and elders, to dis- 
courage by precept and example the 
use of tobacco in all forms.” 

The Assembly decided that it would 

not grant aid to any denominational 
college which employed an instructor 
who was not a member of the Chris- 
tian Church. 
_ Theological seminaries which failed 
to provide a curriculum that satisfac- 
torily prepared their students to meet 
modern social and religious conditions 
were severely arraigned by a “visita- 
tion committee” which had made an 
exhaustive survey of conditions in the 
seminaries during the past year, and 
the Assembly urged such seminaries 
to reorganize their studies and meth- 
ods. However, the Committee com- 
mended the comparatively few semi- 
naries which had already adjusted 
their work to meet the need of mod- 
ern times. It was also suggested by 
this Committee that special courses 
be given in denominational colleges 
preparing men and women as teachers 
and directors of religious education 
and business managers of church ac- 
tivities. The special courses sug- 
gested included the English Bible, ap- 
plied psychology, sociology, business 
organization, the principles of educa- 
tion, and appropriate. courses in allied 
fields of learning. Such a course 
should lead to the degree of Bachelor 
of Science in religious education, or 
some more suitable designation, ac- 
cording to the report of the Commit- 
tee. 

The reports submitted to the As- 
sembly indicated a prosperous year. 
The total membership is now about 
1,800,000, a net gain over last year of 
44,000, as against a gain of 34,000 the 
previous year. An effort will be made 
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greatly to increase the endowment 
fund of the Board of Ministerial Re- 
lief and Sustentation. Will H. Hays, 
who is a Presbyterian elder, will serve 
on a committee to raise this fund. 


SCIENCE AND THE 
KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


ACH generation has to fight its 
kK own battles. 

Recently, however, it has 
seemed as if this generation in Amer- 
ica were beginning again a battle that 
was ended years ago. From pulpit 
and lecture platform have been coming 
arguments that are like echoes of the 
past. Apparently there are many in 
America that are as much disturbed 
as their fathers and grandfathers 
were by the very idea of evolution. 

When that idea was new, it was 
misunderstood as a destructive force 
in thought, somewhat as the steam 
locomotive when it was first invented 
was feared as a monster which would 
frighten horses and disturb the or- 
derly means of traffic. Less than 
twenty years ago the automobile was 
so rare a vehicle that the occupants 
of one running in some parts of New 
York City had to be on their guard 
against missiles that might be thrown 
at them; but in twenty years the auto- 
mobile has become an accepted part of 
ordinary life, and is recognized as an 
indispensable means of transportation. 
No one to-day would think of raising 
again the once familiar outcry against 
the automobile as a dangerous innova- 
tion. For a considerably longer 
period than twenty years the idea of 
evolution has been as familiar to all 
who read and think as the automobile 
is to all who ride, and for its purpose 
it is quite as serviceable. People have 
found that it is not destructive of 
sound thinking, of faith, or of moral 
ideals. On the contrary, it has given 
men a conception of the universe 
which has made their thinking more 
orderly, their faith profounder, and 
their moral ideals surer. 

Evolution does not purport to. ex- 
plain any ultimate cause, but to de- 
scribe a universal process. It has 
enabled men to see the whole universe 
in which they live and of which they 
are a part progressing from the in- 
definite and the simple to the definite 
and the complex. They now see this 
process of development working in all 
parts of the universe—in inanimate 
things, in living plants and animals, 
in human society, and in human ideas. 

This conception of evolution has not 
offered any explanation for the proc- 
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ess. It has simply enabled men to 
follow its history. It has come as the 
result of study and thought for gen- 
erations. It has been the product of 
science. And in turn it has produced 
further extensions of scientific knowl- 
edge. It has become a part of the 
scientist’s equipment of thinking as 
truly as has the conception of gravita- 
tion. Like the theory of gravitation, 
it is subject to modification in detail, 
but it is never likely to be superseded. 

Profound as has its effect been upon 
the scientist, it has been no less pro- 
found upon the student of religion. 

To primitive man what lay beyond 
the mountain or the desert or the sea 
that bordered his world belonged to 
the Infinite. When he reached out to 
the Infinite, it was toward these nar- 
row borders of his world that he 
turned his mind. As his world en- 
larged he did not lose the sense of the 
Infinite; on the contrary, the mystery 
with which he was surrounded grew 
vaster and his sense of dependence 
upon the Power that lay beyond his 
understanding grew stronger. As he 
learned more of the world in which he 
lived his conception of God grew 
higher and profounder. Knowledge 
of the universe has never been de- 
structive of religion; it has been 
destructive only of narrow forms of 
religion; it has made religion not less 
necessary to man, but more neces- 
sary. 

And in this progress of acquaint- 
ance with the universe the conception 
of evolution has come as a new revela- 
tion of God. As it has enabled men to 
realize better the vastness of creation, 
it has given man a new sense of the 
Creator. It has not removed mys- 
teries; it has made men more than 
ever conscious of the fact that the 
mysteries with which they are sur- 
rounded are unfathomable. Among 
all that modern science has brought to 
modern man, there is nothing so ob- 
vious as the new reason it supplies 
for a life of reverence in the presence 
of the Infinite. 

Those, therefore, who are with- 
standing the progress of science, who 
are endeavoring to stop their own ears 
and the ears of others to the message 
of evolution, are not serving religion, 
but are doing religion disservice. 
They are not making it easier for men 
to believe, but are making it more 
difficult for those who are growing up 
under a new sense of the vastness of 
the universe and the mystery of life 
to understand that faith itself can 
grow by feeding on knowledge. These 
opponents of progress are doing their 
best to make God seem finite, as if God 
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could be outgrown by his own uni- 
verse. 

In these days the duty of the 
teacher of religion is not to teach 
evolution, but it is to show to those 
who do accept evolution, and the new 
scientific knowledge that it has en- 
abled men to acquire, that what they 
have learned about the universe is 
simply more of God’s way of doing 
things, to use John Fiske’s phrase; 
that the more they learn of that, the 
profounder their faith may become. 

Thus this conception’ of evolution 
has afforded men a new opportunity 
not only to be conscious of the power 
of God, but also to know something 
more of God’s character. 

As never before men now see that 
through all the universe runs one law. 
In distant stars as upon the earth, in 
ages ago as to-day, in the minds of 
men and in the rocks and trees, in all 
nature and all life, there runs this one 
process. In a universe of one law 
there cannot be many gods. Until the 
conception of evolution seized the 
minds of men there might have been 
some conceivable defense of the theory 
that God himself was thwarted or 
hindered by some other power, another 
god; or that God was a God of two 
minds, subject to uncertainty of will. 
To-day it is impossible for the scien- 
tist to believe in a whimsical God, a 
lawless God, an irresponsible God, a 
changeable God. And science, through 
its conception of evolution, has con- 
firmed the profoundest teachings of 
religion concerning the immutability 
of the moral law. The idea that once 
prevailed that we are living in a chaos, 
in a world deranged, is no longer pos- 
sible except to those who have not yet 
grasped the truth of modern science. 
Except to those the idea that somehow 
the universe is apart from God, uncon- 
trolled by him except as he intervenes 
miraculously and lawlessly, is no 
longer admissible. On the contrary, 
this fundamental idea of orderliness, 
of reason, as prevailing throughout 
the universe has not only given a new 
confirmation of the old religious mes- 
sage that God is a God of reason, and 
justice, and order, but has _ given 
strength to the ancient truth that the 
essence of sin and evil is unreason and 
lawlessness. 

Evolution has made antiquated some 
of the old conceptions that people by 
long association have prized; but like- 
wise it has made antiquated.also the 
old infidelity, the old atheism. It has 
not only not banished religion or made 
faith more difficult; it has, in fact, 
rendered it impossible for any think- 
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ing person who really understands the 
conception underlying evolution to be 
without reverence and a consciousness 
of the need of faith. 


JULES JUSSERAND, 
HUMANE SCHOLAR 


E have recently been celebrat- 
ing here in America the 
twenty years that M. J. J. 


Jusserand has served his country and 
ours as Ambassador from France to 
the United States. The completion of 
such a period at such a post is a re- 
markable record, all the more notable 
since the last two decades have been 
full of political change and of novelties 
in political thought, and only a supple, 
sympathetic mind could have contin- 
ued with undiminished authority to in- 
terpret the two countries to each other. 

But M. Jusserand has benefited the 
world in other fields than diplomacy, 
and it is a satisfaction to observe that 
at the public dinners recently given in 
New York City in his honor a tribute 
was paid to his eminence as a scholar 
and a man of letters. Since 1878, 
when he was beginning his lifelong 
duties in the foreign service of 
France, he has managed to find time— 
just how, no professional scholar can 
easily guess—for studies in the his- 
tory of English literature and civiliza- 
tion. In that year he brought out his 
essay on the theater in England from 
the Conquest to Shakespeare’s prede- 
cessors, a supplement and in a sense 
a correction of Taine’s account of the 
English stage. Six years later he 
published the charming study of Eng- 
lish wayfaring life in the fourteenth 
century, three years after that his 
study of the novel in Shakespeare’s 
time, and six years later his essay on 
the mystic epic of William Langland. 
During the last twenty years he has 
been at work on his splendid “Liter- 
ary History of the English People,” 
the third volume of which appeared 
in 1909, and for the same or a longer 
period he has been the general editor 
of “Les Grands Ecrivains Francais,” 
studies in the life, the works, and the 
influence of the principal authors of 
French literature. To this series of 
forty volumes, somewhat like the 
English or American Men of Letters 
Series, but on the whole superior to 
them in literary acumen, he himself 
contributed the study of Ronsard in 
1913. All this in addition to occa- 
sional contributions to the journals of 
learned societies, like the paper fa- 
mous now in Spenserian scholarship 
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on “The Twelve Moral Virtues as. 
Aristotle Hath Devised,” and in addi- 
tion to collected addresses and essays, 
such as the recent “With Americans 
of Yesterday and of To-day.” 

A professional scholar would con- 
sider such a product as more than 
creditable to a lifetime spent in doing 
nothing else, or at worst interrupted 
only by teaching; and for the scholar 
who knows his business teaching is 
another way of pursuing his re- 
searches. But it would be stupid of 
us to forget that M. Jusserand has 
accomplished this remarkable result 
while following with distinction the 
most punctilious and the most exact- 
ing of careers. A reader not ac- 
quainted with his books might jump 
to the conclusion that, produced in 
conditions so unfavorable for re- 
search, they must be pleasantly casual 
rather -than scholarly in the strict 
sense. The reverse is true. They are 
such books as are produced only by 
prolonged research, they deal with an_ 
enormous fund of first-hand informa- 
and, though their manner is 
modest enough, they bring before the 
reader, as French literary scholarship 
often does, a range of philosophical 
ideas fruitful beyond even the promise 
of the subject. The brief paper, for 
example, on “The Twelve Moral Vir- 
tues as Aristotle Hath Devised” pre- 
tends to do no more than point out 
that the twelve virtues in the “Faerie 
Queene”’ could not have been derived, 
as the poet said, from Aristotle, for 
the two good reasons that Aristotle 
did not discuss twelve moral virtues, 
and only a few of those he did discuss 
coincide with the virtues in Spenser’s 
allegory. That M. Jusserand was able 


to make so obvious a contribution to 


Spenserian scholarship is explained 
by the fact that he had found time to 
read Aristotle, which the overworked 
British and American Spenserians had 
apparently neglected to do. 
them have argued hotly with him 
since to prove that his very obvious 
facts are wrong. But, having estab-— 
lished his simple and important point. 
he went on in the brief paper to ex- 
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plain how the confusion may have 
arisen in Spenser’s mind, and his sug- 


gestions opened up so wide a field of 


Renaissance thought that more than — 
one scholar has devoted himself to 
some part of it ever since, catching © 
up, as it were, with the reading of the — 


French Ambassador. : 
But, wide and thorough as M. Jus- 
serand’s reading is, he is far more 


remarkable for the use he makes of it. 


He is a standing refutation of the 
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charge, too often just, that scholar- 
‘ship has little to do with life. The 
charge can be made because the kind 
of scholarship we are most familiar 
with is the kind that thinks any re- 
search important, provided it be care- 
fully done, and resolutely declines to 
ask whether some research is worth 
doing at all. This is uncriticised 


_ scholarship, to be classed with the 


_ uncriticised life which Socrates de- 
. plored. We owe it, unfortunately, to 


Germany, and it is at its worst in the 
field of literature. How we have ac- 
cepted German guidance in this mat- 
ter is evidenced in the doctoral theses 
we still turn out—unreadable books on 
‘other books long since found unread- 
able. This is literary scholarship as 
invented by an industrial culture. 

~ We have also with us from time to 
time a scholarship which is little bet- 


ter than propaganda, an attempt to 
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write history in favor of some politi- 


eal or philosophical or religious pre- 


conception. In this kind of scholar- 
ship when we know the bias of the 
scholar we know what kind of facts 
his research will exclusively produce. 
He seems less remote from life than 
the first kind of scholar, who has no 
bias only because he has no ideas, yet 
the propagandist brings disrepute on 
scholarship, even with the unscholarly, 
who in his heart knows how admirable 
is a pure quest for truth. 

M. Jusserand is such a truth-lover. 
Or we might say simply that he is a 
lover of life, as the greatest scholars 
are, and his studies are a natural re- 
‘sult of his desire to know more of the 
world in which he finds himself. To 
understand England and the English 
he studied the English past. His 
-books were not written to inform his 
“own people particularly about Great 
Britain, nor to illustrate to the Brit- 
ish the French character; and when 
his duties brought him to the United 
States he did not abandon the studies 
already begun nor offer us the cheap 
flattery of writing thenceforth about 
us. He remained such a student of 
human nature as Montaigne was, or 
Moliére, or La Fontaine. He belongs 
with those great modern French 
scholars, the chief of them his friend 
Gaston Paris, who deliberately deter- 
mined to practice the thoroughness of 
Teutonic erudition with the saving 
grace of humor, good sense, and dis- 
-erimination for whatever is humane. 
If his services to diplomacy should 
ever be forgotten, M. Jusserand’s 
achievements as scholar and writer 
will be remembered among the best in 
that kind in our time. 


THE OUTLOOK 


WORDS, WONDERFUL 
WORDS! 


AVE words virtue and beauty 
H and inspiration of their own 

when used without apparent 
connection—shaken out of a pepper- 
box, as it were? Miss Gertrude Stein 
thinks so, and Mr. Sherwood Anderson 
is her prophet. In Miss Stein’s new 
book, “Geography and Plays” * (why 
called so is an enigma in itself), she 
out-buttons her famous “Tender But- 
tons.” Here is a passage from what 
purports to be a tale about gypsies— 
no gypsies, however, appear, although 
there is reference to a “stew, stew, 
than,” and to “a little piece of fly that 
makes a ling a shoulder:” 


Comie a little cheese. Come a little 
cheese and same same tall sun with 
a little thing to team, team now a 
bass a wholesome gurgle, Jittle tin, 
little tin soak, soak why Sunday, 
supreme measure. 


And here is a passage from “A Por- 
trait of F. B.,’”’ which is neither more 
nor less biographical than the rest of 
the supposed “portrait :” 

Leave the package will the book 
use the warmer there, sight the sound 


that has no platter, season all the 
simple ginger, make a bucket simpler. 


Both these beautiful selections are 
prose—the only way of telling is by 
the length of the lines; of verse we 
can give but one brief specimen: 


MALLORCAN STORIES 


Romanonos no. 

Maurer see. 

Sun never sets. 

Napoleon the third, cathedral. 
McKinley’s eagle. 

Pope’s prayers for peace. 

Pins and needles ship. 
Mallorcan stories. 


The natural conclusion after a 
glance at some four hundred pages of 
this style of writing is that the author 
is “spoofing,” or, as her introducer says 
he once thought, “putting something 
across to... get herself discussed in 
the newspapers.” There does seem 
evident also a queer desire to do with 
words what cubists in art have done 
with lines, and this idea is made prob- 
able by the fact that once the author 
wrote a book on “Matisse and Picasso.” 

But here comes Sherwood Anderson, 
a novelist much admired by critics of 
the ultra-modernist school, and, in fact, 
a man with a streak of genius, even if 
his kind of genius is a bit perverse. 
In a preface to this senseless and fre- 





quently rhythmless mass of jum- 
1The reader will find in our Book Table this 
week a discussion of Miss Stein’s book. 
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bled words and phrases, he insists that 
all this is “the most important pioneer 
work done in the field of letters in my 
time.”’ It seems that we are all too 
much occupied in grand and important 
thoughts and neglect the little words, 
and that “these books of Gertrude 
Stein’s do in a very real sense recreate 
life in words.” Furthermore, remarks 
Mr. Anderson: 


One works with words and one 
would like words that have a taste on 
the lips, that have a perfume to the 
nostrils, rattling words one can throw 
into a box and shake, making a sharp, 
jingling sound, words that, when seen 
on the printed page, have a distinct 
arresting effect upon the eye, words 
that when they jump out from under 
the pen one may feel with the fingers 
as one might caress the cheeks of his 
beloved. 


All right! Be it so! For the pres- 
ent we will begin by trying to get some 
noble emotion out of the author’s 
beautiful sentiment that “A cold hash 
than means sawdust and hot enough, 
hot enough heating.” 


THE GOD 
OF VENGEANCE 


NEW YORK jury has found a 
A company of actors guilty of giv- 
ing an immoral performance of 
a drama. The play which brought 
about this trial and conviction was 
Sholom Ash’s “God of Vengeance”—a 


~play which has appeared all over the 


Continent of Europe and has been 
presented many times in the Yiddish 
theater of New York. The play has 
had its day in court, and has been 
judged by the usual and proper proc- 
ess of law. Whether or not we agree 
or disagree with the verdict of the 
jury, we must recognize that such a 
process is infinitely closer to the 
American method of doing things 
than any system of censorship can 
possibly be. Probably the verdict in 
the present case is in accord with the 
general standard of American opinion. 
Whether er not that opinion concern- 
ing such questions as are involved in 
such a trial as this is either consistent 
or properly discriminating may well 
be discussed. 

“The God of Vengeance” is a terri- 
ble tragedy. It is the tragedy of a 
man who has lived an unclean life, 


‘who faces the facts of his own exist- 


ence frankly; but who hopes that his 
daughter may be saved from the heri- 
tage of his misdoings. His trade is 
that of brothel-keeper. By means of 
an honorable marriage he hopes to lift 
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his daughter into a different world. 
As a symbol of this desire he has pre- 
pared for her the Holy Scroll. Yekel, 
the father, sums up his purpose in se- 
curing this Scroll in his conversation 
with a rabbi and a matchmaker, Reb 
Ali: 


Rebbi, I can speak plainly to you. 
We're alone. My wife may hear it, 
too. We are sinners. I know, God 
will punish us. Let him punish. 
That doesn’t bother me. Let him 
cripple me, disfigure me; let him 
make me a pauper, so that I’ll have 
to go begging from door to door.... 
Anything but that....Rebbi, when a 
man has a son who goes to the bad— 
the devil take him. But a daughter, 


Rebbi. If a daughter falls, it is as 
if the mother had sinned in her 
grave. So I went to the holy syna- 


gogue and said to him [pointing to 
Reb Ali]: “Give me something that’ll 
guard my home from evil.” So he 
said to me: “Have a Holy Scroll 
written and place it in your home.” 
Rebbi, as for us, our souls belong to 
the devil, anyway. ... For her, and 
in her room I’ll place the Scroll; for 
her to have as a companion. As for 
us, we dare not, we must not.... 
Rebbi, take away all I own. I'll let 
you strip me bare. ... Take every- 
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thing, everything. And J’ll say to my 
girl, “Forget your mother .. . forget 
your father.” And I’ll send her and 
her husband all they need, in a round- 
about way. ‘“‘Here’s your food and 
drink, keep on studying in your holy 
books. ...I don’t know you... you 
don’t know me.” 


The ambitions of Yekel are doomed 
to fail, for his daughter has already 
been scorched with the fire that has 
been fed by her own father’s hands. 
The end of the play is as inevitable 
as the vengeance of a Greek tragedy. 
Broken, almost mad with grief at the 
failure of his dream, Yekel drags his 
daughter downstairs into the room of 
his profession and orders the Holy 
Scroll taken from his house. 

If a play is to be considered immoral 
because it makes immorality attrac- 
tive, certainly this play should escape 
the action of the law. If a play is to 
be considered immoral because _ it 
recognizes frankly that. immorality 
exists, there would be few pieces of 
great literature which would escape 
condemnation. If a play is to be con- 
sidered as immoral because by its 
realistic portrayal of immorality and 
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its results it shocks the clean-minded 
and may tend to make the frivolous 
cynical, the verdict of the jury in 
“The God of Vengeance” is under- 
standable. If the purpose of an au- 
thor and if the whole effect of a play 
upon the audience are to be ignored 
and the play judged solely by words, 


phrases, and scenes, then the verdict | 


of the jury on “The God of Ven- 
geance”’ is just. 

It seems to us a strange commen- 
tary upon the maturity of American 
opinion that “The God of Vengeance” 
should be suppressed while comic 
operas whose chief appeal is to the 
senses, and burlesques in which the 
only form of wit is the ridicule of 
every kind of idealism, are permitted 
to go unscathed. If it is injurious to 
public morals to treat sin as a terrible 
tragedy, how much more injurious is 
it to treat it with abandoned levity? Is 
the drama which teaches that the sins 
of the father shall be visited upon the 
children to have precedence in punish- 
ment over the drama which teaches 
“Eat, drink, and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die”? 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


ING GEORGE has named Stan- 
kK ley Baldwin as Prime Minister 
of Great Britain to succeed 
Bonar Law. His action is marked by 
two significant details. The first is 
that in so doing he has exercised a 
measure of discretion seldom accorded 
the British monarch. Dissension and 
confusion in the ranks of the Con- 
servative party made impossible the 
normal method of naming the logical 
successor, since in the present case 
there was none, the party in power 
being sharply divided between Lord 
Curzon and Mr. Baldwin. The second 
significant detail is that the King, 
denying the claim of the Marquis of 
Kedleston, who has been honored by 
the Crown more than any other states- 
man of this generation, selected a 
commoner to head the new Cabinet. 
Stanley Baldwin is a_ vigorous, 
straight-thinking, hard-hitting busi- 
ness man. His fifty-five years rest 
lightly on his shoulders and a well- 
developed sense of humor of the dry 
sort buttresses a sturdy constitution. 
He is alert as a man of robust mental 
and physical health should be, but re- 
markably quiet in speech. In general 
he has a good style of delivery for the 
front benches, though at times he 
speaks too rapidly. His answers in 
the House of Commons are extremely 
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matter of fact and notable for being 
so concise. Brevity, indeed, is one of 
Baldwin’s great virtues. To cite an 
example, his Budget speech in the last 
session was the shortest on record, 
and utterly devoid of the elaborate 
oratorical effects which Gladstone and 
Lloyd George had made famous in 
years past. 

The new Premier is the son of the 
late Alfred Baldwin, the principal 
factor in Baldwin’s, Limited, a great 
steel combine in South Wales. 
mother and three aunts are known as 
“four famous women.” One aunt was 
the mother of Kipling—named Rud- 
yard because his mother and father 
courted at the town of that name; 
another became the wife of Burne- 
Jones, the painter; and the third 
became the wife of Poynter, the artist. 
Of the four, Mrs. Baldwin alone lives 
to witness the triumph of the younger 
Baldwin. 

Stanley Baldwin was born August 
3, 1867, and educated at Harrow and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Early in 
his university days he showed a spe- 
cial aptitude for mathematics and 
political economy. Thus by natural 
inclination as well as family connec- 


tions he was drawn into trade and re- 


supplementary 
commercial 


training 
activities 


ceived his 
there. His 


His. 


sharpened a talent for economics and 
finance, already proved proficient at 
Cambridge, until he became almost a 
genius for figures. 

The first phase of Baldwin’s politi- 
cal career opened with a defeat and 
was marked by the absence of any 
great activity. After his marriage— 
he married Lucy Ridsdale in 1892 and 
has six children, two boys and four 
girls—he stood for Parliament, unsuc- 
cessfully contesting Kidderminster. 
Undaunted, he submitted his candi- 
dacy two years later, in 1908, and 
fared better, winning the place of his 
father in the House of Commons. As 
the member for the Bewdley division 
of Worcestershire during the ten-year 
period after his election he attracted 
little attention, content, it seemed, to 
play a minor role in British politics. 
In 1916 his chief claim to distinction 
lay in the fact that he was.a shrewd, 
level-headed, highly successful busi-— 
ness leader. i 

With the war, however, came a 
beckoning opportunity, and he entered — 
a second phase. Trained in trade, he 
was invaluable as a dollar-a-year man. 
The second year of the war he was 
practically drafted into public service. 
He acted first as private secretary to 
Bonar Law and later as the financial 
secretary of the Treasury. In these 
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two positions his financial ability as- 
-serted itself so unmistakably that he 
was immediately recognized. In 1921 


he became the President of the Board 
of Trade, a position corresponding to 


- Minister of Commerce. So, like Bonar 


Law, he served with the Coalition un- 
der the leadership of Lloyd George 


until the famous Carlton Club meeting 


' of the Conservatives last fall which 


-made inevitable the overthrow of the 


- Coalition. 


With that meeting Baldwin entered 


into the third phase of his public ca- 


reer. For the first time he asserted 
himself in the councils of the Con- 
servatives, challenging the leadership 
of Austen Chamberlain, as well as 
Lord Birkenhead, and forcing the 
issue of Tory unity. As a result of 
Baldwin’s activity Lloyd George re- 


tired, Chamberlain, Birkenhead, and 


- Horne, with the others of his Cabinet, 


following him into the political wilder- 
ness. When Bonar Law _ became 
Prime Minister, his former private 
secretary became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Now, atter -six full 


- months, the poor health of Bonar Law, 


and two major political achievements 
of his own, Baldwin is Premier. 
Other considerations influenced the 
choice of Baldwin, but the two essen- 
tially vital factors were his funding of 
the debt with America and his Budget. 
In each of these enterprises Baldwin 
built largely upon the accomplish- 
ments of his personal friend and busi- 
ness associate, Sir Robert Horne, 
whom he now seeks to include in his 
Cabinet. Sir Robert had laid the 
groundwork for each problem. So, 
when Baldwin came to America early 
this year, he accomplished his mission 
in one month and was gone before peo- 
ple generally regarded the conference 
as begun. Once returned to London, 
he hastened to introduce his first 
Budget. Defending it, he showed, to 
the surprise of the Commons, a sur- 
plus of $500,000,000, but increased the 
revenues only $50,000,000, taking care 
of the difference by the application of 
the most rigid economy. As a result 
of his drastic action, there was an im- 
mediate reduction in postal rates and 
a lowered income tax, with the cor- 
poration tax cut in two. 

Such is the meteoric political career 
of Stanley Baldwin. With two major 
achievements to his credit, he now en- 
ters on the fourth phase of his official 
life. Essentially a new man in British 
politics, he must confront new and old 
problems which press for immediate 
solution. He must reknit, if possible, 
his own party. So long as the brains 
and power of Chamberlain, Birken- 
head, and Horne are outside of the 
party. Baldwin’s position will be pre- 
carious. With an ominous labor group 
steadily gaining in strength and 
political experience, with a Liberal 
party now in process of reunion, Bald- 
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STANLEY BALDWIN, NEW 
win’s first task will be to make sure 
of his own hearth. His overtures to 
Lord Curzon, robbed at the eleventh 
hour of his life’s most prized object, 
to Sir Robert Horne, to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, his appointment of Lord 
Robert Cecil—all indicate a disposi- 
tion and active desire to strengthen 
his Cabinet and unite his party. 

The menace of unemployment at 
home with 1,000,000 men out of work 
must be dealt with. Baldwin has been 
noted for his lively sympathy-with the 
workers. His views in 1921 as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade were pro- 
nouncedly in favor of labor, so the 
working classes have great respect for 
him. Personally he has the strongest 
sense of social responsibility, as evi- 
denced by the fact that when there 
was a lockout at his steel mills he con- 
tinued the wages of his employees. In 
Parliament he has devoted his abilities 
to the problems of unemployment and 
the finance of the Housing Bill. 

Abroad he may be expected to con- 
tinue the policy of Bonar Law. Lord 
Curzon will remain in the Cabinet only 
with the understanding that he is to 
direct foreign affairs. While there 
will therefore be no domination from 
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MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN 
No. 10 Downing Street, it is inevitable 


that the new Prime Minister will fol- 


low the situation in the Ruhr with 


painstaking care, for he himself is the 
author of a plan for the payment of 
reparations. His financial ability and 
business acumen will bring a demand 
for a settlement there based on the 
facts. Economic realism will be his 
theme. 

By swift stages Stanley Baldwin 
has reached the Premiership. In 
gratifying his ambition he has 
eclipsed Lord Curzon, the Marquis of 
Kedleston, and made plain the signifi- 
cant change that has come in British 
opinion. The Tories of the Empire, 
ignoring the traditionally valid claim 
of a worthy representative of the 
titled and landed aristocracy, have 
named as their leader a commoner 
best known as an aristocrat of achieve- 
ment. A duke, a marquis, and two 
earls, each with a stronger and better 
claim on the favor of the Conservative 
party, have been compelled to bow to a 
plain mister, who, far from being dis- 
graced by association with trade, now 
rules his countrymen because of the 
skill he showed in the coal mines and 
steel mills of Wales. 
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This is the cast-steel casing of one of the new 70,000 horse-power turbines which will 
be installed at Niagara Falls for the Niagara Falls Power Company. The water is 
admitted to the big end of this huge snail-shell through the penstock valve, a cross- 
section of which is shown below. The turbine wheel is located in the center of the 
helix and the water is thrown against its blades by the guide vanes, one of which can 
be seen just below the figure of the man standing on the casing. Both the turbines 
and the penstock valve shown below were designed and constructed by the William 
Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company 





The size of the penstock valve which admits water to the 70,000 horse-power turbines 

of this new power development is indicated by this drawing, which shows it in com- 

parison with the largest locomotive yet built. The flow of water is controlled by the 
F movement of the chamber at the right 
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The great turbines, one of which is shown on the opposite page, will drive this electric 


generator constructed by the General Electric Company for the Niagara Falls Power 
Company. This: machine is designed to develop 87,000 horse-power, or enough electri- 
cal energy to light more than two and a half million electric lights—sufficient to 
supply the electrical needs of a city the size of Boston. There will be two of these 
generators, each weighing 700 tons. They will be 26 feet high and 35 feet in diameter 


Here is the tunnel 
which conducts the 
water from the Ni- 
agara River. It has 
been driven through 
solid rock and is of 
horseshoe form, sixty 
feet high and sixty 
feet wide. The men 
are at work complet- 
ing the’ concrete 
lining 
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4 VHE oar is a twelve-foot shaft of 
ash with a copper-tipped spoon 
blade, buttoned with greasy 

leather one-third of its length from 

the handle, where it answers smoothly 
in the swiveling lock of the outrigger 

to a turn of the wrist. He is also a 

young man of twenty years or there- 

abouts, made of whalebone, tanned 
quadroon by the suns of June and 

May, possessing thoughts and feelings 

highly sensitized by health of body, 

mind, and spirit. 

The oar and the “oar” are boon 
comrades, their loyalty sweated to- 
gether by long and joyful suffering. 
The handle of the oar, grooved and 
roughened by a rasp, bears two dark 
patches with a virgin space between, 
marks of fealty, where two hands have 
gripped and turned it through long 
afternoons. 

With the oar the “oar” expresses 
himself, takes infinite pains, accom- 
plishes greatly. Perhaps he is Bow, 
this oar lightest and nimblest of the 
eight; or Five, tallest and heaviest, 
sitting, where he belongs, in the waist 
of the boat. Maybe he is Stroke, the 
general, commanding the rest in 
rhythms, cool head ‘on a hot body; 
planning, wondering, resolving. Or 
he is Seven, brilliant and faithful 
utterly. Stroke is the orchestra 
leader, Seven the first violin; Stroke 
is the head and Seven the heart of the 
eight. Upon these two the crew is 
built, and upon them the other six 
especially denend. thongh all must 
interdepend in a comitatus more close 
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ORACLE OF THE 
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than ever the fighting, seafaring 
Angles knew. Eight individualities 
have disappeared in the composite 
personality of the Crew, a separate 
co-ordinate being which endows with 
life all the inanimate sixty-two feet of 
cedar shell from its tip leaping invio- 
late ahead to the rudder-post leaving 
its white wake in the water astern. 

Herein is the philosophy of the 
“oar,” enlisting thought and sense in- 
tensely—the obliteration of self. And 
yet behold a seeming paradox. For 
this same loss of self goes wedded to 
enormous pride—the pride of a viking, 
exultant, tingling. No man can row 
humbly and victoriously. He must be 
eagerly conscious of that one-eighth 
of a greater self which is he, and over- 
weeningly proud of it. This truth the 
laity may glimpse, for it is a state of 
mind in battle for other good causes, 
but hardly may one grasp its aquatic 
refinement without sitting in a racing 
boat. Out of this selflessness and 
pride springs the painful joy of oars- 
manship which is one ingredient of 
victory. . 

Taken together, most of the other 
ingredients make up the skill element 
in rowing which plucks oarsmanship 
out of the category of the obvious and 
makes it at once a science and an art, 
a thing of delicate, beautiful precision. 
Skill goes up in a geometric progres- 
sion with distance. To the thousands 
of spectators along the banks of rivers 
or on observation craft in the stream 
boat races annear to be contests in 


pulling. The eight cognoscenté sitting 


“The tremendous leverage of thighs helping backs for the next heave” 
CALIFORNIA ’VARSITY OARSMEN 


OAR 


and pulling in each flying “shell”? know 
better. Rowing with heads and hearts 
as well as with bodies, they know that 
pulling is only a part of their warfare. 
Any one of the physically fit can pull; 
and these elect are the survival of hun- 
dreds of the physically fit because of 
“the little more and how much it is.” 
Consider how this may be. 

A “shell,” remember, is a shell in 
fact. Twenty-three inches wide and 
one-eighth of an inch in thickness, it 
weighs less than any two of the chosen 
eight men it carries and who every 
evening nonchalantly toss it over their 
heads to house it. The problem that 
keeps coaches and captains awake at 
night and keeps every “oar” thinking 
in and out of the boat is, not how to 
pull their shell over the face of the 
waters, but how to keep it going be- 
tween strokes, when fourteen hundred 
pounds of live weight—and oftentimes 
very weary weight—are thrown aft 
against its headway ‘at least thirty 
times a minute. To the man on the 
stationary seat of the substantial row- 
boat of commerce or picnic this means 
nothing. It means everything to the 
eight men on seats which slide at the 
touch of a finger-tip twenty inches 
fore and aft in the unsubstantial shell 


of cedar which they must balance on . 


its glassy keel while their twelve-foot 
sweeps are poised in air. Your 
“eight” differs from your tug-of-war 
team in having to let go, thirty or 
forty times a minute, and take a fresh 
hold without losing ground. The prob- 
lem of not losing ground calls for high 


concentration. It is a problem in indi- 

vidual self-control multiplied by eight; 
not easy when each man is freshly 
alert, and increasingly difficult as ex- 
haustion numbs muscles and partially 
atrophies the thinking process. This 
is why months of practice in disci- 
plined thinking are necessary in form- 
ing a habit of mind and body imner- 
vious to physical punishment. The 
brute pulls; but the thinker, the man, 
must recover. 

Fresh in the memory of every old 
“oar” are experiences which demon- 
strate, with an emphasis beyond words 
to impart, the value of the less obvious 
things in rowing. On race day a crew 
of strong men gets off in the lead and 
goes battling heroically down the 
course, lashing the water and surging 
up and down the boat, ding-dong, 
ding-dong. But now the strong crew, 
which seemed to have lagged behind 
at the start, begins to move up slowly, 
inexorably. Its bow laps the leader’s 
coxswain, then creeps along, past 
strong man after strong man swing- 
ing furiously in the overtaken boat, 
until it shows out serene in front. 

How can you explain this process? 
Stop-watches in the referee’s launch 
close behind say that the gaining crew 
are pulling only thirty strokes to the 
minute, while they mark the other 
eight as rowing four points higher, 
four more tugs-of-war every minute. 
As the two shells come evenly abreast 
their differing cadences coincide for a 
moment and the tiring men in the 
losing shell realize that, stroke for 
stroke, they are driving onward fully 
as far as their rivals. But in vain 
exasperation they also sense that the 
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“The oar ts a twelve-foot shaft of ash with a copper-tipped spoon blade’ 
COLUMBIA ’VARSITY CREW 


other boat, when all sixteen oars are 
in the air, keeps stealing steadily by 
them. By contrast, that other gaining 
boat seems to have a motor engine in 
its stern, because the speed of their 
own ship checks each time, devotedly 
obsessed with mere pulling, they rush 
on uncontrolled slides pell-mell aft for 
another tug. The winning eight pulls 
no whit harder. They are winning 





Underwood 


“A young man of twenty or thereabouts, made of whalebone, 
possessing thoughts and feelings highly sensitized by health of 
body, mind, and spirit” 


BERNARD PELLY, CAPTAIN OF THE YALE CREW, OUT FOR PRACTICE ON THE HOUSATONIC 


with actually less physical effort by 
thinking, by husbanding the momen- 
tum they have imparted in each 
superb drive-through with their oars, 
as they creep astern, like one great 
coiling watch-spring, down the twenty 
inches of slide which gives them their 
tremendous leverage of thighs helping 
backs for the next heave. 

It is a great flap of wings, and then 
a bird soaring. As they soar they are 
at ease, but, wistfully alert with pa- 
tient courage, their strength spent 
wisely in tune, not wasted out of tune. 
They “are the music-makers,” though 
not by any means “sitting by desolate 
streams.”’ Each check to the other, 
losing shell so clearly marked by the 
uneven flight of its rudder-post in the 
wake, even if it be only a matter of 
six inches, multiplied by the number 
of strokes, means a fifth of a length 
in one minute. And it takes more 
than twenty minutes, as a rule, to row 
four miles. 

O the little more and how much it is, 


And the little less and what “lengths” 
away! 


The long three and four miles races 
this month of June are contests in 
much more than pulling. The oar it- 
self isn’t pulled through the water, 
though it appears to be, and a cele- 
brated Harvard coach once actually 
supposed it was when he tried to de- 
scribe its are on the boat-house floor 
by means of a piece of chalk fixed in 
a hole cut through an old blade. The 
handle of an oar does describe an are 
inside the boat, an are which must be 
compensated by the swiveling shoul- 
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“Rowing with heads and hearts as well as bodies” 
THE OXFORD ’VARSITY CREW ON THE RIVER THAMES 


ders of the ‘oar’ in order that his 
body may swing: straight fore and aft 
over the keel. But every good “oar” 
knows that his blade ought to remain 
firmly fixed in the water during the 
two seconds or less that he is prying 
the shell past that point of application, 
and he proceeds accordingly. Where 
the reaching spoon takes hold of the 
water there is a brief crevasse of 
three or four inches, a “puddle” in 
shape like a human ear, and these are 
swirling black autographs rimmed 
with white foam, four on either side, 
left by each man on the surface of the 
river. 

By his “puddle” ye shall know 
him—how much he pulls and how well. 
Taken together, this handwriting on 
the river indicates unerringly the 
speed of the crew. If, for example, 
Stroke’s oar on the port side at the 
extreme reach, or Seven’s to-star- 
board, clears the puddle left respec- 
tively by Two or Bow after the pre- 
ceding stroke by as much as six or 
seven feet, at an average rate of 


striking, then the crew is “spacing” 
well, and therefore going fast. Each 
man takes infinite pains with his auto- 
graph. To begin it right, with his 
eyes in the boat, he must literally feel 
for the water as his feathering blade 
hovers down to the surface, whether 
that surface be glassy smooth or cor- 
rugated in white-capped furrows, so 
as not to lose an inch of the purchase 
he reaches for. A splash or a slice-in 
at the beginning is a stroke half lost; 
there must be a gathering, crunching 
grip by the blade, with a following 
gurgle.and no water thrown aloft, 
when shoulders, back, and legs pro- 
claim their power together. In clean 
and out clean the oar must go, with a 
swish and a clear ring of the oarlock 
before the edge of that following pud- 
dle can catch up on the back of the 
blade. 

Thus, ego-forgetful, and yet acutely 
conscious from the copper tip of his 
blade to the soles of his feet laced in 
their braces, each “oar”? watches the 
man in front of him seeking that 





final and supreme thing, which is 
unity. 

Seven knows Stroke’s back more in- 
timately than the mate of a coastwise 
steamer knows his chart. He could 
pick him out of a thousand by the par- 
ticular contour of the muscles that 
weave across his shoulders and by the © 
way the hair begins to grow at the 
nape of his neck, the spot where 
Seven’s eyes focus in eager watchful- 
ness. As they slide forward, reaching 
far out with balanced oars for the 
“catch,” this chart -of a back. ij 
smoothly undetailed. But at that in 
stant when, by a flick of the wrists, 
his swooping blade turns off the — 
feather and spoons a black hole in the 
water, the sweating brown back 
springs into live relief. And Seven, 
all instinct, springs precisely with it, 
and with them surge back all those 
heads and shoulders aligned behind 
them in a miracle of unison. 

Here is watchfulness without wait- 
ing, from Stroke to Bow. If all % 
waited, the aligned heads would go — 
back like a row of dominoes falling. — 
If even one man waited, the interval — 
would be perceptible to all. Alert an- — 
ticipation must merge into realization — 
simultaneously. Only the keenest of — 
senses and unpreoccupied attention, . 
sharpened by health, are capable of © 
such response. Complete objectivity — 
is its condition precedent. In an eight — 
perfect unison is a thing ceaselessly 
striven for, illusive, a thing of infinite 
approximations; taken for granted on ~ 
race day, but rarely realized. Some- ~ 
times it comes as a gift out of the sky. © 
One moment it is not there; the next, — 
it has come to stay, an indwelling 
music. Without peradventure each 
man knows it. They have “arrived.” — 
Eight men in a boat they were a while © 
ago. Now they are a crew. 

One remembers when it came. — 
There had been a time trial one eve- — 
ning in May over the full course— 
unsatisfactory. The coach scowled at — 
his watch and said nothing to the ~ 
crew, as they drifted beyond the finish — 
flag, spent and gasping over their — 
oars. Then starboard “held her” at 
the word of command from coxswain, — 
port pulled around, and they headed — 
back up—yes, it seemed. up-hill—the 
same weary four miles to the boat- 
house. 

The sun had set, the breeze died i 
down. Lights ashore made deep re- — 
flections in the darkening water. The 
draught of their headway cooled tired — 
and dripping backs as the eight swung ~ 
away homeward into the gathering — 
night. By and by they shot under a 
bridge with a brief sonorousness 
given to all sounds and the big are 
lamp overhead throwing into exag- 
gerated values of black and white the 
water and boat and the rhythmic lift 
of shoulders swinging together. 

And then—something has _hap- 
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“In an eight perfect unison is a thing ceaselessly striven for . 
granted on race day, but rarely realized” 
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FIVE CREWS OF AS MANY COLLEGES IN ONE OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE RACES OF LAKE CAYUGA, 


NEW YORK, THIS SEASON—AN EXCITING FINISH, WITH ALL FIVE CREWS IN 


pened! The shell is running itself. 
' Along its sides the water is rippling 
_jike a running brook. The stammer- 
ing click of the locks has become one 
clear note. A thrill goes through the 
boat, electrifying each man as he 


catches the magic of the “beat’’ and 


: 


SAME POSITION AS AT THE START 


for the first time feels himself part .of 
a great song. Gone is fatigue, and 
come in its place a new exultation not 
to be forgotten. Stroke looks at Cox 
with a wild and glad surmise. In the 
eyes of the men behind him comes an 
expression rapt like that of dancers 
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who know no weariness. The coach, 
leaning far out over the gunwale of 
the pursuing launch, peers into the 
darkness with a slow smile changing 
his grim face. 

“By heavens,” he mutters, ‘“they’ve 
got it!” 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


COLLEGE GIRL IRRELIGIOUS? 
MARIANNA WEMPLE PRIEST 


college make her “lose her faith”? 

Mothers anxiously ask pastors, 
and pastors ask teachers. Gray beards 
wag and heads shake solemnly as the 
college girl is classed with those ‘‘out- 
side the fold.” Poor college girl! Few 
think of asking her. Yet she, perhaps, 
might know. 

“First of all,” she’d ask, “just what 
do you mean by irreligious? If you 
mean not going to church when the 
minister bores you; not attending 
missionary meetings where the 
tongues are sharper than the plied 
needles; not revering the Bible as 
verbally inspired; not believing God 
snapped his fingers and created each 
individual—then I can say, ‘Yes. I’m 
irreligious.’ If outward observances, 
the passive following of the social 
customs of religion, are what you 
are looking for, you can shake your 
head and drop a tear for the unfortu- 
nate girl who trains her brains. But 
if by irreligious you mean not think- 
ing about the serious things of life, 
the whys and wherefores of existence; 
if you mean tearing down or ignoring 
real religious standards, the decision 
must be reversed. The college girl is 
not irreligious.”’ 

The college girl does think seriously 
and critically about her position in 
life, and by the time she is a senior 


A the college girl irreligious? Does 
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she has probably formulated her per- 
sonal religious creed. The seniors do 
not make the average, and even rela- 
tively few of the seniors are re- 
ligiously “settled.”” But, though this 


is true, the average college girl can- 


not justly be called irreligious. The 
destruction which the word connotes 
does not enter into the college girl’s 
thought. Rather than irreligious, if 
generalizations are to be indulged in, 
the average college girl should be 
called non-religious. Her religion is 
in the process of formation; she 
scarcely knows herself which term she 
deserves. 

That she has not already developed 
her religion is not surprising. College 
lengthens the youth of an individual’s 
life. In the more or less secluded aca- 
demic world a girl is protected from 
the weight of heavy responsibility. 
She does not need a strong religion 
to carry her through cfises. She sel- 
dom has great crises to meet. It is 
not fair to compare the college girl’s 
religious experience with the experi- 
ence of her sister who is actively en- 
gaged in the struggle for a livelihood. 
It is unfair, too, to compare the col- 
lege girl’s religion with the religion of 
the girl of her mother’s generation. 
Her mother, usually, at the age of the 
average college freshman of to-day 
had finished her education and was 


facing the duties of adult life. The 
college girl has four years more of 
youth than her mother had, and her 
religion is four years more immature. 
Religion must be tried by use; under 
the stress of experience it proves its 
worth. 

It is true that the college girl usu- 
ally “loses her faith’? when she first 
comes to college. College makes a girl 
stand on her own feet socially, men- 
tally, and spiritually. The “religious 
feet” provided by her home environ- 
ment give way under the impact of 
new ideas. The method of “thinking 
things through” provided by college 
training, applied to religion, shows 
that the “faith of the fathers” must be 
tested. The old childish faith col- 
lapses, but from its ruin arises a new 
faith, stronger because it is person- 
ally proved and squared to meet the 
college girl’s attitude toward life. Ac- 
ceptance of ideas based upon the belief 
of some one else does not appeal to 
the college girl. She questions for 
herself, and discusses religious prob- 
lems of every shape and description. 
Yes, even she, the “prom-trotting col- 
lege girl,” questions herself and her 
friends until she finds some kind of 
a personally satisfying answer to her 
problems. 

Her answer may not include mis- 
sionary sewing meetings; but she may 
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believe nevertheless in the propaga- 
tion of religious ideas. It may not 
include going to church every Sunday; 
vet she may still believe in the Church 
as the organized force for religion. 
She interprets the Bible in its histori- 
cal setting; yet she still gains inspira- 
tion from its teaching. She accepts 
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evolution; but her faith in the God 
who began evolution is just as strong 
as her faith in the toymaker type of 
God. The college girl’s religious an- 
swer may not be the one her aunts 
and uncles would give her; but must 
this divergence be called irreligion? 
The college girl’s religious ideas 
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may vary, but they do exist. Perhaps f 
she can’t definitely answer the bald 


question, “Have you a religion?” But 
she is thinking about it and searching 
for it. Why not withhold condemna- 
tion until she concludes her search and 
proves herself religious or irreligious 
in her attitude toward life? 


II-THE COLLEGE MAN AND THE CHURCH 
BY A STUDENT AT HARVARD 


ELIGIOUS the college man is at 
R heart, but in his religion there 
is recognized very little indebt- 
edness and very little responsibility to 
the Christian Church. 

What is the attitude of the college 
student toward the Church? Dr. Fran- 
cis Peabody has answered the ques- 
tion in unforgetable phrase, “To the 
college student of to-day God is near, 
but the Church is far away.” 

There are college men bitter toward 
the organized Church,’ but they are 
few. There are others who appear to 
find the Church satisfying, but they 
too are few. There is another group 
of college men, larger by far than 
either of the two mentioned. They 
view the Protestant Church with a 
feeling of indifference. No violence is 
in their hearts, only disappointment. 

The normal college man who is in- 
different to the Church is not criticis- 
ing her in concrete terms. In all like- 
lihood, he takes no pains to explain his 
indifference. Yet there are numerous 
students who have sought to analyze 
the faulty relations of the Church and 
the college, and it is for them, rather 
than for the average student, that I 
would attempt to speak. The man 
who has thus pondered the situation 
is in nine cases out of ten a church 
member, with a faith in his heart that 
the problem can be untangled and the 
chasm bridged. 

At a recent performance of Maeter- 
linck’s “The Blind” some one sug- 
gested that the poet had written an 
allegory of the present condition of 
the Church, the leader of the blind be- 
ing the Church that has led her fol- 
lowers into the forest of Belief, where 
she has died. In some communities it 
may be the case of the blind leading 
the blind, but in the college center it 
would seem to be an attempt on the 
part of the blind to lead the wide- 
awake. 

The college student has been think- 
ing religiously, only to find that the 
Church, once his Jeader in these ave- 
nues of thought, is in a maze of in- 
consistencies. The truth is that the 
Church, however it may be progress- 
ing in the effort to keep abreast of the 
political and social movements of the 
day, is not advancing intellectually. 
The serious indictment of the Church 


by the college student is that she ‘is 
“stale” and “‘boresome.” 

It is not that religion has failed. 
Religion is life; religion cannot ulti- 
mately fail. The fauit lies in the mir- 
ror in which we look for the reflection. 

Ours is an age in which the college 
has won new and increased prestige. 
Commercial, industrial, diplomatic, 
educational, and civic life are looking 
to the American college for leaders. 
Likewise to-day the Church is looking 
to the college for her leaders, and she 
is not finding them. Can she find her 
men of destiny among the uneducated 
masses? She may find her John and 
her Peter, but from where is her St. 
Paul coming? Where her Augustine? 
Where her a Kempis? 

Is it not true that the college stu- 
dent does not need the Church to-day 
so much as the Church needs the col- 
lege student? One student of the 
situation wrote: “The Church may 
level her denominational barriers, she 
may cry toleration from the house- 
tops, she may map out gigantic plans 
for world propaganda, but the Church 
of to-morrow must inevitably fall un- 
less she can attract to herself the 
younger generation. I say it ad- 
visedly and with no thought of snob- 
bery, the Church must fall unless she 
can attract to herself the college man 
of to-day.” 

Many and bitter have been the de- 
nunciations of the Church in recent 
years. She has been criticised for be- 
ing that for the very want of which 
she is likewise attacked, and her 
critics have been confounded by their 
own variance. Another pebble to the 
cairn, another diatribe—is it worth 
the pen and paper? But in the mind 
of the student who confronts the 
cleavage of youth and the Church 
there are definite criticisms. Are they 
the same his elders voice? It may be, 
but there is one stone the college man 
seldom casts; he is not prone to criti- 
cise the Church because of the falli- 
bility of professing Christians, and 
for that grant him favor. What, then, 
are the student’s criticisms of the 
Church? 

In the eyes of the college man the 
Church needs to emerge from its 
century-old shell, to ‘‘“come out into the 


light of things” intellectually and re-: 


ligiously, to cease being a dumb show 


which has lost its attraction for the 
spectator, or an entertainment which 
is offering more, side-shows than main 
attractions. The college student 
seeks something more in the Church 
than the superficial pleasure that he 
gets at a dance or a social. These 
may bring him to the building, but 
they can never fill him with the com- 
panionship of God. Too often this 
companionship is forgotten in an ef- 
fort to socialize the Church. It is the 
lack of these essentials that he recog- 
nizes and laments after he has pierced 
the externalities that have attracted 
him into the house of God. 

The college man to-day can only be 
attracted by a man’s religion, a re- 
ligion with a challenge and a duty. 


Look at the opportunities for service — 


offered to young men by the Church— 
ushering at evening service, waiting 
on table at a men’s banquet, acting in 
a young people’s dramatic production. 
This a man’s religion! Who can blame 
any thoroughly alive American youth 
for believing that the Church has 
nothing for him? The Church has for 
centuries vitiated the challenge of the 


Master, “Go ye into all the world,” by 


reservations which tend to substitute 


denominational piety for the dare of 


that battle charge. 


Most college students will not go to — 


the Church to be saved from their 
sins. The old invitation (now happily 
seldom heard), “Come to Jesus and 
have your sins washed away,” is to 
them not only meaningless; it is 
ridiculous. If the Church wins the 
college man, it will be by offering him 
a man’s job. 

Except under the influence of mob 
psychology or the promptings of an 
intense love for singing, the college 
student will not join in “the hideously 
unchristian jargon” of much of the 
modern hymnology, such as “That will 
be glory for me” or ‘“‘Will there be any 
stars in my crown?” 
think himself bigger than such selfish 
sentiment. There is no group of men 
more idealistic, more ready to join in 
a cause for idealism, than the average 
college student body, although the 
word “idealism” will seldom be heard. 
Were not your student enlistments of 
1917 and 1918 proof of this? Is not 
the way in which the call of the East 
for teachers, doctors, and scientists is 
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being answered by college men con- 
clusive evidence? 

In the second place, the college man 
looks in vain to the Church for leader- 
ship. In “The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus” an old weather-beaten sailor 


says, “It isn’t the ship—it’s the men;” 


and in this opinion the college student 
concurs: the ministers are not the 
spiritual leaders of the men who find 
intellectual leadership in their college 
professors. The preacher stands not 
in his sacred office as the inspirer of 


men’s minds and lives through the 
_ divine revelation of the Gospels, but 
rather as the socialized mechanism 


which is sensitive to the intricate life 


of the people of the parish. He has 
become so occupied with practical 


matters that he has no time for medi- 
tation or thought. One of the leading 
ministers of Boston not long ago said 


_ that he no longer had time to think. 


ality as a leader. 


The .minister has lost his person- 
A tactful compro- 
miser he has become, trying to satisfy, 
on the one hand, the complacent devo- 
tees of tradition and decorum, and, 
on the other, the liberty lovers of the 
younger generation. The college stu- 
dent finds no appeal in this dissipated 
leadership. 

“The greatest and most vital power 
to influence life is personality,’’ wrote 
Lyman Abbott. “It is greater than 
law, institution, or example.” The 
practical application of this principle 
is not hard to find: ‘‘The way to win 
a man for Christ is to be a man of 
Christ.” 

A young college instructor writes 
of one of his students: “If anything 
can lead a man to God, it is the wit- 
nessing of a simple, elemental faith 
that trusts in the divine for every- 
thing; and A B literally does 
that. He talked with me last night, 
and I actually felt closer to the things 
of God than I have felt since those 
boyhood days when Christ seemed 
real, very real, and near.” 

Besides, the college student wants 
the Church to be more than a pill-box 
of orthodoxy. “The churches, once 
the pioneers and champions of inde- 
pendent thought, have sacrificed their 
heritage to orthodoxy, formalism, and 
emotionalism.” In the words of the 
English soldier, “And when you go to 
church the blessed thing they offer you 
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is the most insipid thing imaginable.” 
It is the tragic cry of a soul who has 
asked the Church for bread and has 
received a stone. 

“The Church has rendered sterile 
the personality and teachings of the 
Nazarene Carpenter. She has blindly 
passed by the Sermon on the Mount, 
and, lighting on some word or phrase 
glorified by theological controversy, 
she has exalted it into a creed and de- 
clared it in the name of religion.” 
These are the words of a student who 
wrote in answer to the question, What 
does the Church mean to you? Bitter 
they are, and delivered with the sen- 
tentious finality of most college dicta. 
And yet, exaggerated as they may 
seem to many, they were written with 
unquestionable sincerity, and to their 
purport many serious-minded college 
men must agree. 

The college student refuses to recog- 
nize a static order. Science has been 


_unfolded to him as the study of 


change. In philosophy he has traced 
the development of man’s thought. 
Therefore, when the Church proclaims 
her “Thus saith the Lord,’: he is 
forced to disbelieve, while in his heart 
he clings to the spirit of the Master 
who said, “Other things have I to tell 
you,” “The Spirit will lead you into 
all truth,” “Greater works shall ye 
do.” And the Church, fearful of the 
chaos of evolution, proclaims its mes- 
sage of a changeless world. 

In short, the college student is ask- 
ing the Church to throw off the sham 
of conventionalities. He wants sim- 
plicity, common sense, and spiritual- 
ity. He wants to look to his minister 
for leadership with the same fidelity 
with which he looks to his professors. 
He demands the right to think for 
himself. To the Church which bids 
him yield to the final authority of a 
book or an institution he turns a deaf 
ear. The one authority which he will 
recognize is the undying fire within 
him, the light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and this 
authority he is in duty bound to fol- 
low, though it lead him into clash with 
the churches, and into apparent con- 
tradictions to the Holy Writ. Again, 
the college man does not regard God 
with the skeptical attitude of which 
he is accused by the preacher who 
prayed in Harvard chapel, “Paradoxi- 
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cal as it may seem, O God, thou know- 
est.” 

In the words of Dr. Peabody, “To 
the college student of to-day God is 
near, but the Church is far away’— 
and the solution? 

There is a very old story in the 
Hebraic literature which relates that 
Moses desired Hobab, “the son of 
Raguel the Midianite,” to go with him 
and the people into the promised land, 
and his invitation was, “Come thou 
with us, and we will do thee good.” 
Hobab’s answer was immediate and 
clear, “I will not go.” Moses was not 
rebuked, and a second time he urged 
him, but note the change in the in- 
vitation, “Leave us not, ... and thou 
mayest be to us instead of eyes.” 
Hobab accepted. The college man will 
withstand every advance on the part 
of the Church to do him good, but he 
will listen when he learns that through 
the medium of the Church he can 
serve the mankind he loves. 

It is not withsany feeling of elation 
or of perfect assurance that one es- 
says the task of interpreting the atti- 
tude of the college man to the Chris- 
tian Church. As many as the au- 
tumnal leaves of Vallombrosa are the 
conflicting thoughts of any student 
body on questions of religion and the 
Church. . Contradictions are every- 
where apparent; extremes of state- 
ment greet one on every hand; yet 
through it all one thing is assured: 
the student is thinking religiously, 
thinking more honestly and more 
sanely than he has thought for many 
years, and because of his thinking 
there is taking place to-day a revival 
of religion, a renaissance of faith— 
developments to which the Church 
cannot afford to be heedless. It is not 
the religion defined by creed, nor the 
faith in all its details on which our 
forefathers took their stand, but it is 
a religion, and it is a faith; and the 
significant truth is that, though 
blinded, faltering, recognizing his 
weakness and cursing his own impo- 
tence, the college student is pressing 
forward, trying to live his faith—his 
positive, practical, rational faith 
summed up in the words of the 
prophet, “What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 


NOT ALL BATTLES. ARE FOUGHT WITH GUNS 


N ee FueEssLe was sent by The Outlook 


to act as a war correspondent in one of the 


most dramatic and one of the least known of the 
battles which our Government is continually 
waging. His report of Uncle Sam’s fight to keep 


infected plants from America and to stamp out 


estimated. 


plant epidemics is a striking record of events 
the importance of which can hardly be over- 
His war correspondence from this 
little-known battle-ground ‘is called ‘Plagues 
That Imperil Our Trees and Plants.” It will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of The Outlook. 





THE OVERLORD OF FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS 


BY GRACE THOMPSON SETON 


RESIDENT LI YUAN-HUNG 
of China looks to the Republic 
of America to help her sister in 

the great enterprise of democracy. 
This big sister has about a tenth of 
a square mile for each one of her tre- 
mendous population, now estimated at 
438,000,000. Her area could swallow 
up the whole of the United States, in- 
cluding Alaska, the Philippines, all of 
our dependencies, not forgetting little 
Guam and Samoa, and with what is 
left could match area for area Ger- 
many, Belgium, France, and Spain, 
and still have a fragment as big as 
North Carolina. 

When the President of the Chinese 
Republic received me in Peking last 
Thanksgiving Day, I came away from 
the interview with several very defi- 
nite impressions, which I am about to 
relate, and with the promise of a pho- 
tograph and a “Message to the Ameri- 
can People.” The President had 
smiled when asked for this, and said 
that he wished to take time to prepare 
such a message. It arrived soon after 
with a note from the confidential 
secretary, Mr. J. H. Ju, stating that 
his instructions had been to send the 
translation of his Excellency the 
President’s message, and he hoped 
it would serve my purpose. It ap- 
pears on the next page. 

From the brilliant scenes and out- 
worn traditions of the Imperial wed- 
ding, wonderful, impressive, surviving 
in an age which has outgrown them, 
to the simple-mannered, black-coated 
man representing as President the 
hope of republican China, I was flung 
from one set of impressions to an- 
other. The day the President ap- 
pointed for an audience I had to dash 
away from walled-in palaces, where 
old China still stores its treasures, its 
art, its manufacture, and its women, 
where the first ceremonies of the wed- 
ding of the “Boy Emperor” were 
being celebrated with all the barbaric 
splendor of the ancient Mandarin 
Court. The day, a week later, when 
Madame Li Yuan-hung designated an 
hour when she would be at home to 
me I was projected from the humble 
abode of the famous actress, Chin 
Shieh-fang, a fascinating, clever little 
person of seventeen, who is received 
by nobody, to the magnificent private 
palace of the “First Lady of the 
Land,” middle-aged, conventional, of 
the old order, who receives hardly 
anybody. 

By rare good fortune, news had 
come to me that I was offered the 
great honor—the first time such had 
ever been accorded to a foreigner—of 
witnessing on Thanksgiving morning 
the Seal Ceremony, which was the first 
and most important of the series 
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LI YUAN-HUNG, 


which consummated the marriage of 
ex-Emperor Hsuan Tung to the 
daughter of Prince Rung and the step- 
granddaughter of Princess Yu Lang, 
in whose house the ceremony was to 
take place. The hour set for this 
great occasion was ten o’clock in the 
morning, and I was bidden at nine in 
order to view the wedding presents 
before they started from the house of 
the bride to that of her future lord in 
the Forbidden Palace at the north of 
the Forbidden City. The peak of my 
ambition in Peking was to witness 
this Imperial wedding, which was be- 
ing celebrated with much pomp and 
ceremony in the very heart of the 
Chinese Republic. My _ experience 
with the Orient was running true to 
form. however. Although things ulti- 
mately adjusted themselves to one’s 





PRESIDENT 


OF THE CHINESE REPUBLIC 


will, nothing “comes easy,” and be- 
hold! in the next hour another chit 
boy (coolie messenger) had brought 
me the news that the President of 
China would receive me at ten 
o'clock on Thanksgiving morning. 
“How happy could I have been were 
t’other dear charmer away!” The re- 
frain of this old song-echoed my sen- 
timents exactly. After four thousand 
miles of travel to have my two stars 
synchronize was a whimsy of fate. 
However, the ancient dame who had 
charge of the thread that morning, 
probably Clotho, juggled not so badly, 
and I had time to leave the Manchu 
Palace, mandarins, eunuchs, soldiers, 
princesses, court ladies, slaves, et al., 
pay my respects to the gentleman who 
is struggling to keep the bubble of a 
political Republic from collapsing 


z 


around him, and return an hour later 
to witness the Ceremony of the Seal, 
brilliant, spectacular, curious, like an 
“Arabian Nights’ ” tale. 

As the President of China is housed 
in a former Imperial abode—the Win- 
ter Palace of the “Old Buddha,” the 
Dowager Empress—his background is 
far from modest. To my consterna- 
tion, I found my hurried progress 
towards the ten o’clock appointment 
blocked by the crowds that had as- 
sembled to watch the “procession of 
the bride’s wedding presents.” Pe- 
king was en féte. Brilliant red and 
yellow standards bearing Manchu 
flags decorated the entire length of the 
way between the two palaces—several 


miles—and the sacred yellow sand on 


which only Imperial foot is supposed 
to travel stretched like a broad ribbon 
in the middle of the street, from the 
heart of the bride to the heart of the 
bridegroom, the {mperial couple being 
still separated for another twelve 
hours by the stern decree of Court 
etiquette. But the brilliant red, gold, 
and green gateway of the President’s 
palace, the Hsin Hua Men, was at- 
tained at last, and the large marble 
Chinese lions, Mrs. Lion crushing a 
cub beneath her paw and Mr. Lion 
holding the sphere of the universe, 
seemed to grin a smile of welcome. 
The Chinese flags waved gently in the 
frosty breeze, the soldiers saluted, 
and after an elaborate exchange of 
formal courtesies way was made for 
my motor car to drive up the marble 
incline and through the sacred portals 
of the Winter Palace Once inside, a 
beautiful vista of lakes and Oriental 


_ shrubbery and many palaces, flaming 


scarlet and gold, jutted out into the 
water. 

Skirting the lake for nearly a mile, 
I drew up before another brilliant 
gateway, where some soldiers were 
guarding the man who now holds the 
seal of office of the great Republic of 
China, President Li Yuan-hung. Here 
I found awaiting me a polite official 
who acted as guide through a laby- 
rinth of rooms and outer courts and 
more rooms and more open courts, a 
maze of ins and outs, finally to a beau- 
tiful pool encircled by What was in 
the old days of Manchu glory the 
women’s quarters, and whose open 


galleries were still brilliant with the 


gold, blue, and green of the Chinese 
decorations. Several more minutes 
elapsed traversing these now silent 
places which formerly no alien could 
have seen and kept his head on his 
shoulders, when my guide suddenly 
stopped before a carved and painted 
doorway screened by Nottingham lace 
curtains—a bizarre contrast—which 
admitted me to a very large hall and 


a reception-room furnished in some- 


what modern style. 
Here Mr. Ju received me, and again 
1 was ushered through more open 
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courts of increasing magnificence into 
a large foreign-style palace occupied 
by the President of China. After 
leaving outer wraps and traversing 
several more corridors and rooms, I 
passed into a spacious apartment with 


PRESIDENT LI’S MESSAGE 
TO AMERICA 


Presidential Mansion 
Department of Ceremonies 


~ Although the distance between the 
United States of America and China 
is great, the relations between the 
two nations have always been cordial. 
Moreover, the form of government of 
this country is a Republic which is 
the same as that of the United States, 
thus bringing the Occident and 
Orient still closer. 

President Harding called a Confer- 
ence at Washington last year and 
rendered much assistance to the af- 
fairs relating to China. That China 
occupies the position she -does to-day 
is due to the friendly attitude of the 
various Powers, but the Washington 
Conference actually started the move- 
ment. 

China has a vast territory with a 
great variety of natural resources. It 
is earnestly expected that our own 
citizens will make it their business 
and exert their full energy to develop 
them, so that the United States of 
America and China will be two great 
Sister Republics on the Pacific Coasts. 

I am of opinion that education 
and industry are essential for a na- 
tion to become: prosperous. Without 
extensive education the people would 
not have the requisite knowledge and 
without developed industries the na- 
tion would not have sufficient wealth. 
While all our people should do their 
utmost in these fundamental lines of 
administration so as to perform their 
part in maintaining the world’s per- 
manent peace, I shall look forward to 
the Americans, who have already had 
enough experience, to advise us in 
this great work. 


little in it but pieces of embroidery 
on the walls and a few formally placed 
Chinese tables and chairs. 

In the center of this room on a 
Chinese rug stood a large figure of 
military bearing in black frock coat 
and highly varnished boots. Shaking 
hands, which is un-Chinese, General 
Li Yuan-hung, the President of the 
Chinese Republic, greeted me genially. 
Quite informally he sat upon a sofa 
and waited for me to speak. Tea was 
brought in. The usual courtesy being 
gone through, I told his Excellency 
that I saw by the papers that he was 
one of the ten most popular men in 
China. He acknowledged the compli- 
ment with a slight shrug. His Cabi- 
net had but two days before resigned 
almost en masse as a result of a com- 
bination of scheming ambitious men 
seeking for place and power, and as a 
beginning had cut off the official head 
of Lo Wen-kan, Minister of Finance. 
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“China has a long way to go,” said 
the President. “It has only just 
started to work its destiny as a Re- 
public. It is very much in the condi- 
tion that your country, the United 


States, was in two hundred years 
ago.” There was food for thought in 
this. 


The state of affairs in China known 
as its “politics” is in so indefinite a 
condition that no one ventures to offer 
prophecy, but I gathered that the 
President felt, to paraphrase an old 
saying, Cabinets might come and 
Cabinets might go, but the Republie 
would go‘on forever. When asked if 
any one in China wished to return to 
the old monarchical rule, he thought a 
moment and slowly shook his head, 
He voiced the sentiment of every one 
with whom I have conversed in the 
various parts of China. No matter 
how much they may inveigh against 
the Government, corrupt practices, the 
bandits, and all the other insubordi- 
nate elements of their big country, 
they all seemed to wish to continue the 
republican form of government—all 
save the little group of hereditary 
Manchu princes who now form the 
Court still maintained with much 
ceremony around their young “Em- 
peror,’” whose domain is confined to 
that example of ancient glories, the 
Forbidden City. 

To all this outgrown magnificence 
the Chief Executive of the Democracy 
of China, with his simple ‘and direct 
manners and lack of ceremony, forms 
a sharp contrast. He rises at 5:30 
in the morning, has breakfast at 
seven, luncheon at twelve, dinner at 
six, and retires at about nine or 9:30. 
In commenting on these habits he said 
that he was born in the province of 
Hupeh on October 19, 1864, had lived 
his boyhood in the country, was raised 
a military man, and liked the early 
morning hours. His favorite recrea- 
tions are walking, skating, riding, and 
tennis. He delights very much, on his 
vacations especially, to play tennis. 
He also likes the theater when the 
play is one of the old classics, but 
thinks it a waste of time to listen to 
the modern stuff which points no 
moral and adorns no tale. 

When asked what he thought was 
the most interesting development in 
China, he replied that the social 
change which was going on all over 
the country was bound to make a 
great difference in the course of time. 
This change, he said, was both eco- 
nomic and industrial, and if the Gov- 
ernment could only get the men of 
understanding and knowledge China 
would work out of her difficulties. 

This naturally led to the question 
as to what his opinion was concerning 
women of China getting the vote, 
whereupon he launched out on an ex- 
planation of his pet panacea for all 
ills—the necessity of universal educa- 
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MADAME LI YUAN-HUNG, WIFE OF THE PRESIDENT OF CHINA 


The first time a photograph of Madame Li Yuan-hung has been authorized to be published 


tion. Especially must the women be 
educated before they could take a 
hand in governing the country. 

The President was asked if he ap- 
proved of the women of the United 
States having the vote. “It is a mat- 
ter of education,” he reiterated. “If 
a people are ready for the vote, they 
should have it.” 

The President bade me _ good-by, 
saying that a meeting with Madame 
Li could be arranged through the 
mistress of ceremonies. A _ twinkle 
came into his eyes as he signed a pho- 
tograph and again shook hands. 

“You are the first foreign woman 
to whom I have given such an inter- 
view. Women are very clever in your 
country.” He clicked his heels to- 
gether in military salute. I left him 
there in the midst of his palatial sur- 
roundings, a rather lonely figurehead 
of a Government that has not yet 
found itself, a sincere and kindly man, 
unable to cope with the swarm of self- 
seekers and scheming politicians who 
manipulate as best they can, tothe 
confusion of the modern foreign- 
trained group, the great unwieldy 
provinces, whose several million souls 
have not yet developed a_ national 
democratic consciousness. 


A few days later came an invitation 
to a Presidential reception in aid of 
the Famine Fund of the Chekiang 
Province, one of those devastating 
horrors that so frequently sweep over 
China, Dame Nature’s check on the 
stupendous growth of population. 
The subscription list was opened with 
a contribution of $12,000 by the Presi- 
dent and a speech in which he said: 
“Last year twelve of the provinces 
were suffering and the Government 
exerted its utmost strength to aid the 
distressed. ~Hardly had this work 
been completed, when in July, August, 
and September of this year great 
floods overwhelmed the province of 


Chekiang: 3. Of, the." /2sdistricts in 
Chekiang Province over 60 were 
afflicted. The rain fell incessantly 


and the rivers overflowed, covering 
the plains with water from 20 to 25 
feet deep.. Men and women as well as 
animals were washed away. — Lands 
and houses were filled with water. It 
was impossible to estimate the loss. 
Natural calamities. are unavoidable. 
Philanthropy alone can relieve the 
sufferers.” 

Yes, a kindly man! His wife said 
of him: “My husband is very busy. 
He is too busy. He is. giving his time 


6 June 


and money to this country. His only 


thought and wish is to help this coun- - 


try.” ; 

The meeting with Madame Li was 
arranged after considerable prelimi- 
naries at the Presidential Mansion by 
the mistress of ceremonies, Madame 
Dan Paotchao, wife of General Dan, 
of the Republican army. A volume 
could be written about this little lady, 
the Princess Roung Ling of the old 
Imperial days, who is the link between 
Madame Li and the foreign diplomatic 
world of Peking. She combines the 
Western graces. with the Oriental 
charm, a strange, subtle fascination— 
a lure that stirs the imagination. This 
flower of Chinese culture, in spite of 
her Manchu background, is, she says, 
the daughter of an American woman, 
a Miss Louise Pearson, of Boston, who 
married Lord Yu Keng, for many 
years Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
Peking. He was Ambassador to 
France, residing in Paris, at the time 
of the Boxer outbreak in 1900, when 
“Nelly,” as Madame Dan is known to 
her intimates, was a little girl of four- 
teen, and she consequently received a 
cosmopolitan education. But all this 
does not entirely account for the 
strong drawing power of her mag- 
netic personality. The “secret” lies in 
her pervading womanliness, in the 
warmth and richness of a sympathetic 
heart that for all her preoccupation 
with the intricacies of ceremonial 
etiquette is instantly and actively re- 
sponsive to the least demand and 
makes of her ready support of chari- 
table enterprises an interest that 
amounts almost to a hobby. 

When I called at the appointed time 
at the home of Roung-ling Dan, to 
accompany her to the Presidential 
Palace, off Morisson Street, where 
Madame Li Yuan-hung was waiting to 
receive me, I was ushered into a room 
where Chinese pictures, embroideries, 
and tapestries were conspicuously ab- 
sent. A stately figure, taller than the 
average Chinese woman, the straight 
lines of her Manchu robes of white 
satin enhancing the effect as she ad- 
vanced to greet me in her peculiar 
sinuous, noiseless manner, her Man- 
chu feet also white satin-clad, she 
seemed like a fair, slender, and purple 
lily come to life, with a hint of gentle 
sadness about her. > 

Magnificent with red lacquer and 
paintings and guarded by soldiers at 
each entrance were the three courts we 
traversed. 
one boy,” a middle-aged man of sub- 
stantial girth, conducted us. Madame 
Dan explained that he is very rich, but 
prefers to remain in his present inter- 
esting and dignified and lucrative po- 
sition. Eventually the final door was 
reached and opened, and we found 


ourselves in a large bare room at one 


end of which was a tea-table set very 
simply with a foreign service. Beside 


The President’s “number | 


COs . 
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it was Madame Li, waiting. She did 


not rise, but shook hands placidly. 
One of the ladies of the Diplomatic 


Corps told me that five years ago 


when her husband first became Presi- 
dent and Madame Li was dragged 
from the seclusion so beloved of Chi- 
nese women she was terrified at the 
ordeal of having to meet a half-dozen 
foreign women and to have to shake 
hands with them. It took the gentle 
pressure of the right elbow of the 
tactful mistress of ceremonies to en- 
able the modest little woman thus sud- 


denly thrust into the white light of 


power to extend her hand in the ap- 
proved Western salutation. 

The wife of the President of China 
is a shrewd, simple-mannered little 
woman who carries considerable bulk 
upon her “lily” feet. These were clad 
in white cotton stockings and black 
velvet heelless slippers, and looked not 
more than five inches long. A gray 
satin-brocade coat and black brocade 
skirt completed her costume, with the 
exception of jewels. Two very large 
pearls adorned her ears, which were 
fully exposed, as the black hair was 
dragged back from the face to the 
nape of the neck and twisted into a 
hard knot, with several pearl orna- 
ments fastened into it, formally. On 
three fingers she wore three enor- 
mous stones—a diamond, a ruby, and 
an emerald—each weighing many 
carats. 

Madame Li is a plain little body of 
the old school. She occupies herself 
with housekeeping and child-rearing 
and looking after her husband in the 
approved domestic fashion. She often 
gives her lord advice, and always 
looks after his clothes and food. This 
she does vicariously through a string 
of servants—no high-born in China 
does any real manual labor. The 


favorite family home is in Tientsin, 


where Madame Li spends the major 
portion of her time. However, when 
anything goes wrong she is sent for 
post-haste, and her presence in 
Peking when I had the opportunity of 
meeting her was due to the fact that 
her grandson had a fever. 

“Hig grandfather is too busy to 
attend to him, so I came,” was the 
simple statement. This is a country 
where ancestors count. Living or 
dead, the aged one is paid much re- 
spect. 

“What do you do with your ances- 
tors?” was Madame Li’s query after 
she had stated that she went back 
often to visit the graves of her fore- 
bears. She was much interested in 
my description of our funeral customs 
and also in our social manners, all of 
which was apparently new ground to 
her. Madame Li is a representative 
of the old order, therefore not espe- 
cially interested or informed concern- 
ing the outside world. She speaks no 
English, reads and writes rarely, 
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CHIN HSIEH-FENG, THE FOREMOST ACTRESS 
OF CHINA 


although she had the usual home 
training in the classics that was given 
to daughters of well-born families of 
her generation. She has four chil- 
dren,-all of whom speak English. The 
eldest of the girls is to be sent to 
America next year to complete her 
education. 

Madame Li gets up early, like her 
husband, often at five or six, never 
later than seven, for the children have 
to be got off to school by 7:30 to be 
in their places at eight. The first 
lady of China does not care for the 
theater, occasionally looks in on a 
movie, does not permit card-playing 
nor mah-jongging, does not ride or 
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dance or skate, or even walk much. 
None of these pastimes, which are 
now becoming popular with the 
generation, can be accom- 
plished successfully by those who have 
bound feet. 

When asked her opinion of the place 
the women of China should occupy in 
the nation, Madame Li developed more 
liberality than might have been ex- 
pected from her background. Her re- 
mark was significant, as it shows how 
the new ideas of education and free- 
dom have taken hold of China, even of 
the Old Guard. 

“There are several different kinds 
of women now in China,” said Madame 
Li; ‘‘the old school like myself, the re- 
turned students, who are making their 
influence felt in very many ways, and 
the younger generation. Ht is hard 
to say how far they will go.” 

“Do you approve of the suffragist 
who wants equal opportunity with the 
men, even the right to vote?” 

“They must be very clever to be 
able to use that. If not, they will 
make a bad mess of things.” 

Then she added rather bitterly: 
“Many of them are not clever. They 
do not know about things. They just 
love to make a noise.” 

As for herself it was quite evident 
that she belonged to the group of 
“Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire’’ women, upon 
whom the leaven of modern education 
and republican ideas is working, cer- 
tainly with some result. Is not the 
eldest daughter going to America to 
finish her education? Also did she 
not go through the ordeal of present- 
ing a silver cup, half as big as herself, 
at the race-track last November, even 
making a little speech on behalf of her 
husband, who had presented the cup? 

Now came the great social error. 
Throughout the conversation Madame 
Dan had interpreted with great tact 
and courtesy, several times softening 
a question that. she knew would fall 
upon the ears of Old China with 
startling effect. In spite of her, the 
terrible deed was perpetrated by 
means of my request for Madame Li’s 
autograph. I produced a scroll upon 
which were the signatures of many 
interesting and prominent persons 
then in Peking, having found this a 
most convenient way to learn and to 
memorize the strange and difficult 
Chinese cognomens. 

Madame Li looked blank—I began 
to suspect that writing was not one 
of her most fluent accomplishments. 
Madame Dan suggested, “If you will 
leave the scroll, it will be signed later 
and sent to you.” This I did with 
blithe unconsciousness that the last 
signature upon the scroll had been 
that of the fascinating little Chin 
Shieh-feng, whom I had seen earlier 
that afternoon. She had been quite 
one of the most interesting of my 
Chinese experiences—a gifted young 
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woman who at the age of seventeen 
was playing the lead in her own com- 
pany, composed entirely of women, 
and drawing crowded houses nightly. 
I had been glad to have her signature. 

In the crass ignorance of a for- 
eigner as to just how acutely Chinese 
ladies felt towards, or shall I say 
against, actresses, I did not realize 
how Mid-Victorian Madame Li’s atti- 
tude might be toward the famous per- 
son of whose grace and skill her 
husband had expressed such lively 
admiration, even to the extent of en- 
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tertaining her at functions in the Li 
home at Tientsin. Needless to say, I 
should have known that these func- 
tions were not attended by Madame 
Li, which is all perfectly proper, ac- 
cording to the Chinese customs. Much 
of the larger social life of the man is 


lived apart from the feminine side of. 


his family. 

The scroll was returned within the 
hour wnsigned, together with a large 
chunk of silence. My belated social 
instinct told me what had happened. 
All the names of princesses, premiers, 
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potentates, and peers could not remove 
the terrible blot of that actress signa- 
ture. I had encountered the autocrat 
in the home. Like the domain of the 
“Boy Emperor,” it is circumscribed, 
but within its jurisdiction the official 
“Number One” wife is supreme. She 
is the arbiter of the little kingdom of 
the household, bowing only to the will 
of her husband master. 

Such is Madame Li Yuan-hung, a 
good mother, a good housekeeper, and 
a good wife, as fixed in her orbit as a 
star in its course. 


A GREEK TRANSLATION 


S I crossed the room to join the 
A queue of men and women wait- 

ing in the Paris Red Cross 
Headquarters for belated mail one of 
the faces became recognizable. I had 
not seen J. Harvey Ellison for fifteen 
years. A moment ago I could not have 
captured his likeness from other blurs 
of the past. But the moment I saw 
the tall, loose-jointed frame sur- 
mounted by the small head I knew 
him. There were the blue eyes, a lit- 
tle vague until the proper spring of 
enthusiasm was touched, the wide 
mouth and lantern jaw, the straw- 
colored hair, darkening instead of 
graying with years. 

J. Harvey Ellison must have been 
about fifty then. He looked no older 
than he had looked at thirty-five. He 
had probably never seemed young, so 
that age barely flicked him. Over the 
collar of his uniform the Adam’s apple 
so unkindly remarked by the schoo! 
still hovered uneasily. He was not 
smart in khaki, but it was at least 
more becoming than the casual clothes 
he used to wear. As he saw me he 
stared his surprise, dropped out of 
line, and held out a big hand. 

‘Well, well! this is luck! I’d know 
you any place. But think of finding 
you in Paris! I’ve just come from 
Greece. Two years with the Greek 
army. You’re the first American 
woman—practically the first Ameri- 
can—lI’ve seen.” 

Greece? Now I remembered that 
vague association. In the high school 
at New Chili, Indiana, he had taught 
us ancient history, and revealed to us 
the shy passion of his heart. He took 
us conscientiously through Egypt, 
Assyria, Judea, and Babylonia. When 
we came to Greece, his pale eyes 
shone, he almost dropped his nasal 
twang and became soft and reveren- 
tial of voice. We even caught a little 
of the gleam that animated him. He 
east a glory around Greece that made 
it quite an unearthly place. Yet it was 
a country real and abiding, too. Yes, 
to this day Greece comes to my mind 
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cloaked in the magic habiliments put 
around her by J. Harvey Ellison. A 
mellow haze of late afternoon or the 
mist of twilight seems to evoke those 
dim white columns above the Avgean. 

In New Chili it was not the high 
school alone that knew of his enthusi- 
asm. He talked about Greece to the 
Tourist Club and to those forerunners 
of Rotarians. He was so little sensi- 
tive on this one subject that he failed 
to notice wandering eyes and flagging 
interest. About a year before he came 
to New Chili J. Harvey Ellison had 
spent a few weeks in Greece, making 
the trips on a cattle ship, and remem- 
bering, apparently, only the glorious 
interim between voyages, shedding the 
filth and stench and hard work of the 
passage as if they had never been. 
And he came back knowing modern 
Greek. 

With old Judge MacIntyre he read 
his Homer. With George Adriana- 
poulis, the bootblack, he was almost 
deferential as they exchanged Greek 
phrases. His shoes had been dusty 
and disregarded until George Adriana- 
poulis came to town. After that they 
were kept immaculate, and during the 
process of their shining he and George 
talked their odd, unintelligible lan- 
guage. 

Then adventure went out of his life. 
J. Harvey Ellison had inevitably mar- 
ried a woman considerably older than 
himself. A contemporary would not 
have tolerated his absent ways, his 
impersonality and lack of comely 
qualities, his odd enthusiasms. No 
“maid of Athens” grew in New Chili, 
nor would he have been a Byron for 
her. Only an older woman would have 
liked waiting on him, brushing his 
clothes, scolding him, treating him like 
the business incompetent that he was. 
Ellison must have married almost 
without realizing it, and he accepted 
matrimony as casually as he accepted 
all the outward and visible facts of 
life. There were no more voyages to 
Greece. Instead there were vacations 
spent at summer schools and an ap- 
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pointment to be principal of the high 
school in another Indiana town. 

But his own voice recalled me from 
New Chili to Paris. 

“T’ll be here just two days,” Ellison 
was explaining. “Came for orders 
and supplies, and sail back to Greece 
on Thursday.” 

For dinner we met at as common- 
place a little restaurant as could be 
found in Paris. J. Harvey Ellison 
opened whole flood-gates of conversa- 
tion. He had been with the Greek 
soldiers for two years; they were mar- 
velous—quite like Homer’s heroes. 
The world would know some day and 
would stop the flood of abuse that 
streamed towards Greece. It had 
shocked him to find out about all these 
false reports spread in Paris. As for 
himself, he had done everything that 
turned up—nursed in hospitals, man- 
aged a railway canteen, worked at 
Saloniki. No one could tell what was 
ahead. His eyes flashed as he told me 
that—-no one could tell what was 
ahead. He had one trophy to show 
me. Venizelos had pinned the decora- 
tion on him at the King’s command. 
Venizelos, a very great man was in - 
Paris now for the Peace Conference. 
Even he, Ellison, had been asked to 
appear before a sub-committee. 

He recalled with some difficulty 
events that led up to his Greek adven- 
ture. It all seemed—he looked sur- 
prised as he admitted it—another life. 
Yes, New Chili and Zionsville, and the 
summer schools, and the talks with 
George Adrianapoulis, the bootblack. 
His wife, he reminded me, and him- 
self too, it seemed, had died just be- 
fore the war. He had applied to the 
Red Cross when they began to send 
men. They took him because he could 
speak Greek. Curious, the passion 
in some little Indiana 
town where malaria germs and syca- 
mores were the only elements in com- 
mon with Greece. A world upheaval 
had projected him where his fancy had 
always placed him. It was all remote, 
and I, who had not been in New Chili 
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for ten years, brought it all back to 
him. 
He had one commission. Perhaps 
I would help him, as he was not very 
- good at shopping. He wanted to get 
some white slippers for a Greek widow 
of his acquaintance who was living in 
- Saloniki, where white shoes were not 
obtainable. I looked at him curiously. 
But why warn him of a danger of 
which he was quite unaware? And 
perhaps a Greek widow, along opulent 
-jines—I remembered the angular build 
- of his wife. 
In high spirits, J. Harvey Ellison 
suggested the theater. He had even 
been daring enough to get tickets be- 
fore dinner. A friend who knew his 

way about Paris had advised him. He 

never discovered the treachery of the 
friend. Indeed, he sat smilingly 
through a thoroughly disreputable 
performance without knowing that it 
_ was at all owtré. He looked blandly at 
the demi-mondaine buzzing about*the 

little tables during the entr’acte, and 
wondered what so many solitary wo- 

men did there. As we walked through 
the Tuileries Gardens to my little 
hotel he was quite regardless of the 
misty Seine, the dreamlike bridges, 
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the exquisite starry night. He had no 
feeling for France, no curiosity even. 
There was one of his blind spots. But 
he confessed to me, with a little of the 
old diffidence, that he was at ease with 
life as he had never thought to be. 

“T don’t know what’s ahead of me— 
I don’t even care very much. These 
last two years have been worth all the 
rest.” 

The next day I helped him get the 
slippers—a large size—and saw him 
no more. He sailed from Marseilles. 
I have no doubt that the Greek widow 
married him soon after. She need 
have had no serpentine qualities. He 
would have yielded anything in grati- 
tude for his two years. 

He was one of the few Americans 


killed not long ago at Smyrna. The 
journalistic accounts were brief: 
“Ellison, J. Harvey. American. New 


Chili, Indiana. Shot by mistake by 
the Turks. Profuse apologies were 
made and the body was shipped to 
Greece for burial.” 

Soon after the papers announced his 
death I had occasion to revisit New 
Chili for the first time in ten years. 
The little town was booming, and au- 
tomobiles from all over the country 


- Kiwanis. 
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shot around corners and made it as 
unsafe as cities twice the size. No 
one remembered J. Harvey Ellison 
well. Judge MacIntyre was dead. 
George Adrian (né Adrianapoulis) 
had in place of his dingy stall a mod- 
ern five-chair shoe-shining parlor, 
unaccountably named The Chateau 
Thierry. There he oversaw the work 
of three Greeks of a later emigration. 
I asked him if he had heard of the 
death in Smyrna of J. Harvey Ellison. 
At first he was puzzled. 

“Queer bird like a professor, wasn’t 
he?” George was completely Ameri- 
canized, and had recently joined the 
“Sure, I remember him 
now—always shooting off Greek when 
I wanted to learn American. Had an 
idea the Greeks was the original and 
only guys. Used to get my goat, he 
did, crazy to get to Greece the way 
all the Greek birds were crazy to leave 
for America. Yes, he got his wish all 
right. I guess the professor and I 
changed places for good. I won out, 
didn’t I? A swell five-chair shine par- 
lor for mine! And say, what’s in it 
for him, anyway? Might ’a’ had a safe 
berth right here in New Chili teaching 
Greek history to my kids, huh?” 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 
EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


CHAPTER II. CONGRESS—-THE LOWER LEVEL 


T an early session of the House 
\ A of Representatives the Chair- 
man of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs stood near my desk talk- 
_ ing earnestly with some friends. As 
we stood there, a slight figure came 
down the aisle. 
_ “Here, boy,” called the Chairman, 
“get me a couple of cigars.” 
“Certainly,” was the reply. 
_ The messenger went and came. 
Handing the cigars to the Chairman, 
he said: “Next time call me Mr. 
Murray.” (Laughter-and apologies. ) 
The “messenger” turned out to be 
Representative Murray, of Massachu- 
setts. 
There is an atmosphere of genial 

good fellowship in the House of Rep- 
_yresentatives. Its members do not 
strain after dignity; indeed, the con- 
duct of the House itself is not digni- 
fied except on ceremonial occasions. 
Nowhere does a man find his level 
“more surely. As a newcomer he is 
welcomed and his measure is quickly 
taken, perhaps in a few days. The 
process is silent, sometimes severe. 
_ The House is tolerant of individuality, 


Re 
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“Most men in the House, as in the 
Senate, do their work in the spirit 
of service. The late James R. Mann 
was an untiring worker and a care- 
ful legislator” 


even of eccentricity, but its quiet 
judgment of character and ability is 
merciless. It values the man who 
knows; it respects sincerity. But the 
insincere and shallow man comes to 
grief. Thunder as he may on floor or 
in the “Record,” his influence in the 
House itself is small. Nor are politi- 
cal differences carried into personal 
relations. One day a sharp debate oc- 
curred between two leading members. 
Each controverted the statements of 
the other. The contest was warm, 
producing as much heat as light. It 
ceased, and the House resumed its 
work. A few minutes later one com- 
batant approached the other, and 
said: “John, come to lunch.” The 
war was over. 

Most of the House business is not 
partisan. The number of so-called 
“party measures” is small. Men of 
both parties, therefore, frequently 
confer and act harmoniously. Even 
in controversy there is much fairness. 
Secretary Weeks, when in the House, 
arose one day saying he wished to re- 
ply to the gentleman from New York 
(myself), and before doing so he de- 
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sired to be sure that he did not mis- 
interpret. 

“Would the gentleman,” said he, 
“kindly listen while’ I state his views 
and say if I do so correctly.” He gave 
the substance of my views as he re- 
called them, and paused. I thanked 
him for his exceptional courtesy and 
said he had stated my position cor- 
rectly. He then proceeded with his 
speech. 

Most men in the House, as in the 
Senate, do their work in the spirit of 
service. The late James R. Mann was 
an untiring worker and a careful 
legislator. The Lighthouse Service 
owes to him much of its present effec- 
tive form. Mr. Dudley M. Hughes, of 
Georgia, was a faithful friend of Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education. 
That cause, it should be added, is 
deeply indebted to his earnest and 
successful efforts. 

The weakness of the House as a 
working part of the Government is 
insufficient knowledge of economics 
and of the Government itself. This 
at times is combined with low politi- 
cal ideals and debased standards of 
public service. Public affairs are 
often considered from a purely local 


standpoint. A measure was pending 
providing for the construction of 
battleships. The question was how 


many there should be. One of my 
staff met a Representative from the 
Central West, and this conversation 
passed: 

“How do you stand on the battle- 
ship question, Congressman?” 

“meavalnsvertus 

“Why?” 

“Tt’s all right for your Congress- 
man; he’s got a navy yard in his dis- 
trict [this was incorrect]. It means 
jobs for his constituents.” 

“But, Congressman, what if we 
should be at war and need a navy ?” 

The Congressman laughingly re- 
plied: ‘“We’re so far from the coast, 
they’ll never reach us.” 

One member thought to serve his 
constituents by sending them every 
Government publication he could get. 
It did not always work. He received 
a letter reading: “Quit sending me 
those blame ‘Congressional Records.’ 
I’ve dumped a cart-load in the creek, 
and if you send me any more I[’!l dam 
the blame thing up.” 


USING CONGRESS AS A 
STEPPING-STONE 


Some men in the House of Repre- 
sentatives are placed by political acci- 
dents amid affairs too vast for their 
comprehension. The salary paid them 
is larger than they could earn in pri- 
vate life and is at times their reason 
for going to Congress. Thus said a 
one-term member before members’ 
secretaries were paid directly by the 
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House: “I’m living on my allowance 
for clerk hire, my wife doing the 
work. The $15,000 I get for two 


years will set me up in a little banking 
business when my term expires.” 

One of my assistants said that ina 
hearing before the appropriations 
sub-committee a member’ asked: 
“What do we do this foreign trade 
for? Why don’t we just trade here at 
home among ourselves?” There is no 
reason to doubt the story. 

One day in my presence the chair- 
man of a sub-committee asked: 
“When will the work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey be done?” and was 
told in substance that it would end 
when the winds ceased to blow and the 
tides to flow. 

It was customary to place upon the 
Secretary’s desk each morning the 
“Congressional Record” for the pre- 
vious day, with items marked which 
related to the Department. In this 
way my attention was called to an 
address criticising the Bureau of 
Lighthouses. I read it with astonish- 
ment, for the honorable member had 
soared into realms of fancy. Indeed, 
a second reading showed that there 
were few, if any, correct statements 
in the speech. It had led to some de- 
bate, in which the time had been 
wasted, for from first to last little had 
been said which remotely related to 
fact. The author of the address was 
a gentleman with whom my relations 
were friendly. I asked him where he 
got his alleged facts. His answer 
was, “From M .’ Then all was 
clear. M was a subordinate in a 
district headquarters who had aspired 
to take the seat of his superior. His 
efforts were so mingled with errors 
that after an investigation, which 
brought the admission of serious 
faults, he left the service. From such 
a source the Congressman received 
the misinformation which, without 
inquiry, he placed before Congress. 

The incident has importance only as 
showing how easy it was (and is) to 
waste the time of the National Legis- 
lature. No one present knew the 
truth. Nothing prevented imposing 
the statements of a mendacious em- 
ployee upon Congress. Nor was there 
(nor is there) any effective means of 
reply. When the facts were made 
clear to him, the speaker said in all 
simplicity that if he had known them 
he would not have made the speech. 
No correction was made. 

How easy it is to criticise what no 
one present understands! How much 
more so when one cannot be called to 
account for what he says on the floor! 
How it would limit Congressional elo- 
quence if men were present who knew 
the facts! Suspicion and imagination 
play leading parts in the Congres- 
sional drama. The Capitol is not a 
source of accurate knowledge of the 
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workings of the executive rea of 
the Government. 


GAPS OF IGNORANCE 


The Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee was talking one day of a 
function he wished to end. The facts 
he cited related to something else. 
He did not know. The House, which 
heard and followed him, did not know. 
A fruitful service was cut off through 
a sheer mistake. Such instances are 
not rare. Congress, through no fault 
of purpose, often “spins on blindly” 
without accurate knowledge of execu- 
tive services. The real cause of this 
is that Government operations are too 
vast and complex to be learned in the 
time that busy men in Congress can 
give to their study. The existing 
knowledge is overestimated. When 
one sees the imperative demands 
variously made on the time and 
strength of Senators and Representa- 
tives, the wonder is, not that so little 
is known of executive details, but that 
so much is known. One cannot absorb 
from Washington air in a few months 
knowledge of affairs far larger than 
those of several of the largest corpo- 
rations combined. Suspicion, there- 
fore, in minor minds often takes the 
place of wisdom, and fancy that of 
fact. A certain service was stopped 
on the ground that it was war ex- 
penditure. It was not. It was merely 
begun during the war period, without 
having any relation to the war. It 
was a money-maker, having saved 
through one suggestion to a sister 
service double its own annual cost. 

The gap—the gap of ignorance— 
between legislative and executive is a 
serious fault in our Government. It 
weakens and wastes daily. Congress 
thinks it knows. ‘What Congress 
does not know is not knowledge.” 
Some members know some services. 
Older members get a general grasp, 
but these very men often expressed 
satisfaction at some useful work of 
which they had never before heard. 
They were often asked to come and 
see. When they saw, they frankly 

admitted their surprise, but they usu- 
ally declined to see, on the true ground 
that they had no time. 

How shall we substitute team-work 
for misunderstanding? Budgets alone 
will not do it. They help, but are not 
sufficient. Nor does calling men 
“Comanches” do other than show mis- 
apprehension of the facts. Bring 
spender face to face with provider. 
Let administrator meet legislator in 
debate. Let the truth be learned by 
question and answer between those 
who have the facts and those who 
want them. Now they are poles apart. 
Congress thinks this would put de- 
partments on the defensive. Perhaps? 
There have been times when the direct 
question, “Mr. Chairman, why was 
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(C) Central News 


his side, with folded arms, Vice-President Marshall. 


Former President Wilson addressing a joint session of the House and Senate. 
Behind the President, who is standing at the desk, sits Speaker Clark, and at 


Above the clock is the 


Press Gallery, which is crowded with Washington representatives of news- 
papers throughout the country; and in the foreground are members of Con- 
gress. The address was delivered in the chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives in the Capitol at Washington on February 3, 1917. 
the House.” says Mr. Redfield, “as a working part of the Government ts insuffi- 
cient knowledge of economics and of the Government itself. This at times is 
combined with low political ideals and debased standards of nublic service” 


this inserted (or omitted) ?” from one 
who knew, would “start something.” 
Now, despite all our hearings and 
printings, we are practically organ- 
ized to conceal truth. Other lands 
provide for this; why not we? It was 
long ago recommended by a Congres- 
sional committee. I spent some hours 
in the Canadian House of Commons 
when a supply measure was pending. 
The experience provided a comparison 
which showed our methods to be as 
crude as deceptive. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS DISTRUSTED 


The Department of Commerce had 


contact with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 


| 
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tives through the sub-committees on 
the so-called Sundry Civil Bill and the 


Legislative, Executive, and Judicial 
Bill. These conducted hearings, to 
which were summoned the Depart- 
ment officers whose services were 
concerned. Let it be here set down 
that long experience with bureau 
chiefs did not show them to be the 
eager spenders of public funds which 
have been so vigorously described. 
These men worked under laws pre- 
scribing duties. They were also 
placed, and this is not sufficiently 
known, under constant pressure from 
the public to do more and yet more in 
the line which Congress had laid 
down. Each tried to do the allotted 
work with the means provided and to 
meet as far as was humanly possible 
the increasing demands of the public. 

It is the simvle fact that often ser- 
vices were financially starved, unable 
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to meet adequately either of the 
standards thus imposed. Thus serv- 
ing two masters, the bureaus asked 
means to meet demands which they 
did not create and could not control. 
They would have been seriously at 
fault had they not done so. They did 
this, however, with scrupulous care, 
and often took the responsibility of 
deferringimportant work. The sub- 
committees rarely had more than 
three members at a hearing—often 
but one. Experience before them was 
pleasant or not, according to the dis- 
position of the chairman. One of 
these was considerate and thorough. 
Others were neither. Before them 
men were badgered and_ insulted. 
They let it be plainly known that they 
believed bureau officers would conceal 
or mislead to get funds. They were 
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(C) Scherer 
Mr. Redfield explains in this chapter the curious distrust by certain 
elements in Congress of various executive officers 


suspicious and rude. One day when 
an assistant was harshly cross-exam- 
ined I suggested that some confidence 
should be put in the statements of ex- 
ecutive officers. The answer snapped 
back, “We don’t trust executive offi- 
cers.” This was true, even when of 
the same party. Many men have 
recollections of enduring shameful 
treatment on these occasions. Yet 
certain men and services had the good 
will of Congress, while others, as 
worthy, lacked it. Appropriations 
sometimes were made rather on faith 
in a man than because any one knew 
clearly what they were about. Again 
useful work was prevented or stopped 
by mere prejudice against a man or 
service. 

A hospital once asked for, say, 
$90,000. The spokesman stated its 
case, and left. A member then in- 
sisted on giving it but $45,000. 
It got only that sum. When the 
member was asked how he fixed the 
amount, he said there was no special 
reason, he just thought it was enough. 
The hospital had either to cripple its 
work or ask a deficiency appropria- 
tion. Crude this—very, but real. 


DISGRACEFUL CONDITIONS ON A UNITED 
STATES SHIP 


It is pleasant to say that the House 
Committee on Inter-State and Foreign 
Commerce, with which we had close 
relations, was under both parties 
courteous and careful. Yet at times 
it took effort to convince them. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey had an 
ancient vessel called the Endeavor. 
Once when the Lighthouse steamer 


which was my temporary abode had 
been driven ashore in the harbor of 
Lewes, Delaware, by a sharp gale, the 
Endeavor pulled us off the beach. We 
were not hard aground, or she could 
not have done it. The Endeavor had 
been a Confederate gunboat, and un- 
verified tradition said that she was 
the former Lady Davis, contributed 
by the women of the Confederacy to 
their navy. She found her way into 
our surveying service, along with 
other craft cheap to get but costly to 
use. She was without maritime vir- 
tues, slow and wasteful. It was wrong 
to make officers of a scientific service 
live and work on such a ship as their 
only home for months together. It 
was an equal wrong to the seamen. 
She was not only uncomfortable, but 
unsafe. Appeals for another ship on 
these grounds fell upon deaf ears. 
At last a happy accident brought 
the Endeavor into Baltimore, where 
she lay alongside a larger ship of an- 
other service, the Maple. Here was 
our chance for an_ object-lesson. 
Forthwith my friend and invaluable 
ally, Assistant Secretary Sweet, and 
myself invited the Committee on 
Inter-State and Foreign Commerce, 


with whom the authorization rested, 


to be our guests at luncheon in Balti- 
more. We took them to the dock in 
our own cars, and set them on board 
the Endeavor. Then they saw how 
officers of the United States had to 
eat, sleep, live, and work at sea in one 
small room. They saw the absence of 
toilet conveniences. They saw the 
place in which the crew lived. The 
whole thing was disgraceful. Then, 


as we could not ask them to luncheon . 
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under the conditions to which our 
officers had to submit, they were in- 
vited to eat on board the larger ship. 
They lunched well on board the Maple, 
and were taken back to Washington in 
a spirit of cordial good fellowship. 
New ships were soon authorized. The 


Endeavor was sold. I think she 
brought $1,015.50. 
The Coast and Geodetic Survey 


prepares the coastal charts for the 
Navy and the merchant marine. 
There was but one lithographic press 
for the work. Often the supply of 
charts ran out. There was no reserve 
press in case of failure. A second 
press was a necessity, but the chair-— 
man of the sub-committee having 
this appropriation in charge insisted 
that one was enough. He was invited 
to come to see for himself, the dis- 
tance being perhaps three hundred 
yards. He refused, saying such visits 
“were too expensive.” We wrestled 
long and hard for that second press 
and finally got it. With our entrance 
into the war came the demand: fo 
thousands of charts to outfit ships for 
the Navy and the rapidly growing 
merchant ‘marine. Soon the two 
presses were overwhelmed. It looked 
at times as though some ships would 
be chartless. Fortunately, President 
Wilson had at his disposal a large 
sum to be used for urgent war pur 
poses. The facts were placed before 
the President, and a sufficient su 
was premptly allotted by him to buy 
an automatic press of the latest type 
with larger capacity than the earlier 
two. By the use of the combined 
equipment, the Navy and the mer- 
chant marine received a_ sufficient 
supply. 


CONGRESSIONAL STRATEGIES 


There are tricks in the Congres 
sional trade. 

Near the end of a short session, 
when the incoming Congress was to 
be controlled by the opposite party, 
certain leaders in the House asked 
the Senate Appropriation Committee 
whether the Sundry Civil Bill could 
pass before the session ended. On 
being told that it could not, the bill 
was so drawn in the House as to cut 
appropriations below what it was 
known the departments would require 
for the conduct of their work. In this 
condition it was passed by the House 
of Representatives. The political idea 
involved was that when the opposing 
party was responsible for passing this 
bill in the coming Congress it would 
find it necessary to increase it to pro 
vide sufficient funds to do the Govern 
ment work. It would then appear to 
those who did not understand the 
trick that the latter Congress was ex- 
travagant and the former economical. 
The fact of course was that, had the 
former bill become a law, a deficiency 
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bill would have been necessary to keep 
the regular work of the Government 
moving. 

It is far from telling the whole 
truth to say that deficiencies arise 
with the departments. Congress often 
imposes work upon services without 
giving them means with which to do 
it, and sometimes by deliberate act 
puts a Cabinet officer in a false posi- 
tion. I went one day to the Appro- 
priations Committee with the usual 
estimate for an established service. I 
received no criticism of the actual 
amount asked, which had not been in- 
creased. Nevertheless the Chairman 
of the Committee said: 

“We've got to make this bill small. 
Therefore we can’t allow at this time 
the full amount. You want, say, a 
million and a quarter. We will give 
you eight hundred thousand now, and 
you come around next December for a 
deficiency for the balance.” 

The theory of course was that the 
annual bill to which public attention 
was directed would be reduced by a 
_ considerable sum and that no one 
would notice the deficiency bill in the 
hurry of the short session later in the 
year after election. 

Congress took a peculiar view of an 
unexpended balance of an appropria- 
tion at the end of a fiscal year. In 
order to keep within the law there 
must be some such balance, but be- 
ware of too much. At the next ses- 
sion, when one goes before the Appro- 
priation Committee for funds the first 
question is apt to be, “What was your 
unexpended balance last year?” - If 
there was a considerable sum re- 
turned to the Treasury unexpended, 
the usual thought of the Committee 
was, not to commend you for having 
saved money, but rather to rebuke 
you for having been extravagant in 
your estimate for the previous year. 
You are made to feel that the saving 
of public funds was a mistake. This 
absurd condition is well known, and is 
of course an incentive to action which 
prevents unexpended balances. It is 
small wonder, therefore, that it is said 
that many services cast about near 
the close of the fiscal year to see what 
is needed for which the balance of 
available funds can be properly spent. 

Representatives were not so trou- 
blesome about appointments as Sena- 
tors. Some, indeed, seemed to have 


little else in mind, but they were not 


so arbitrary as were the upper level. 
Many Representatives will not back 
an inefficient man; others will. A 
- House member called upon the chief 
of a service, saying he did so to 
~ recommend one of the employees for 
- promotion because “he had made a 
fine record and was thoroughly effi- 
cient.” The chief asked his name. On 
being told, he said: 

“Congressman, I'll tell you very 
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frankly what that man’s record in the 
service is. It is such that I have just 
recommended to the Secretary that he 
be demoted from $1,600 per annum to 


$1,200.” 
The Congressman looked at the 
chief for a moment, then said: “I 


knew very well that that fellow is not 
worth a cuss, but I had to come 
around and ask it because of strong 
pressure from home.” 


THREE TYPES OF LIARS 


Of course lobyists were about, and 
in time three notable ones separated 
themselves from the common herd. 
They represented three distinct types 
of liars. The first might be called the 
crooked liar, of the sort that not only 
did not tell the truth but would not if 
he could. If he met the truth in the 
street he would cross the road. 

A second was a polite liar, suave, 
tactful, and courteous. It was diffi- 
cult to ruffle his urbanity. Unselfish 
in seeming, he was sure to turn up 
when anything arose relating to the 
interests he was safeguarding, pre- 
pared to make the worse appear the 
better reason and to conceal truth be- 
neath skillful language sometimes as 
pleasant as misleading. 

The third would tell the truth when 


A 
CHIEF JUSTICE 
GROWS PROFANE 


T happened at the French Em- 
bassy in Washington, during 
the tense, early days of the World 
War. Chief Justice White took 
one look at a threatening German 
poster addressed to the people of 
Liége, and promptly became in- 
censed and profane. Mr. Redfield 
tells all about it in next week’s 
chapter of his reminiscences. 
He shows the famous Wilson 


Cabinet in session, and describes 
numerous personal traits of Secre- 


taries Lansing, Lane, Daniels, 
Burleson, and others. A remark- 
able page of fanciful pencil 
sketches dashed off by Mr. Lan- 
sing during one of the Cabinet 
sessions is reproduced. 

The back-down of the Imperial 
German Government at the behest 
of the United States, prior to our 
entry into the war, is described. 

The greatest war machine in the 
world and the transformation of 
Washington as the war progressed 
are closely depicted. 
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he saw it, but his eyes were blinded 


so that he could not see. A sincere 
and devoted man; earnest in his 
cause, but with a distorted vision. 


His zeal made him difficult, if not 
dangerous. Men like these sometimes 
get a surprising hold. They are finely 
equipped with half-truths which they 
are practiced in stating. Some mem- 
bers are eager to believe ill either of 
an Administration of opposite politi- 
cal faith or of a department under the 
care of an official who may have re- 
fused some favor. Nor is this con- 
fined to the lower house. It has its 
able, if not admirable, exponents in 
the upper chamber. 

Sometimes a Senator or Repre- 
sentative of high character is com- 
pletely deceived for a long time and 
refuses to accept the truth when it is 
plainly placed before him. More than 
once services were embarrassed and 
the public work hindered by antago- 
nisms that had no better source than 
the clever workings of unscrupulous 
men through those who listened to 
them. Eventually, however, but some- 
times after a long time, these men 
find their true level and lose their 
influence. Meanwhile an administra- 
tive officer can only sit tight and take 
care, where such enemies are abroad, 
not only to be right, but to be able to 
show it. 

One of the pleasant recollections of 
service in the House of Representa- 
tives was the work of the special com- 
mittee to investigate and report.on so- 
called “scientific management” (the 
Taylor System), with particular ref- 
erence to conditions at the Watertown, 
Massachusetts, Arsenal. The commit- 
tee comprised Mr. W. B. Wilson, then 
Chairman of the Committee on Labor 
and later Secretary of Labor; Mr. 
J. Q. Tilson, of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, the Republican member; and my- 
self. Here was a combination—a 
labor leader, a manufacturer, a law- 
yer. The subject was highly contro- 
versial. The hearings were at times 
heated, to put it mildly, and the view- 
points of the committee were unlike, 
if not opposed. But my colleagues 
were sincere and open-minded. They 
desired to do what was right and had 
no purpose to ignore facts or to bol- 
ster up preconceived opinions. So, 
thanks to their broad spirit, the com- 
mittee rendered a unanimous report, 
a result that at the outset seemed 
impossible. 

Having said so much above in criti- 
cism, it is but fair in closing to speak 
of the many able men in the House 
who in both parties constantly strive 
to do service to the public. Their 
names are too many to record here. 
Their work in promoting good and re- 
straining evil is itself their best re- 
ward. Let this be such tribute as is 
within my present power. 


TOO MUCH OR TOO LITTLE EGO IN THIS COSMOS? — 





A STRIKING ILLUSTRATION OF A REMARKABLE DISCOVERY 


These cosmos plants—the very large one and the very small one—show how the length of the day 
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affects blooming and fruiting of plants. The large one, which was grown outdoors and used every 
minute of daylight, is several feet high and has not bloomed. The small one, of the same variety, 
young and not stunted, had its light ration controlled to eight hours a day, and bloomed when only 
a few inches high. The big plant had to wait for the short days of fall to stimulate it to put out 
flowers. This new fact, discovered by the United States Department of Agriculture, promises to 
be of great scientific and practical value. You may demonstrate this effect of the length of day 
yourself if you care to go to the trouble of putting a fall-flowering plant to bed under a tight box 
every afternoon and of taking it out every morning 


From C. EB. Gapen, Washington, D. C. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


THE STEIN SONGS AND POETRY 


r YHIS week a colleague of mine 
pokes some editorial fun at the 
latest work from the pen of 
Gertrude Stein. I am quite certain 
that many a good laugh can be legiti- 
mately excavated from her linguistic 
experiment called “Geography and 
Plays,” * but I am not so sure that a 
good laugh is all that awaits the dili- 
gent digger in this particular field of 
sound without sense. 

It might be well, first of all, to try 
to define the task which Miss Stein 
has attempted. It is difficult and 
probably impossible for a person like 
myself to make such a definition in a 
manner satisfactory to Miss Stein 
and her defenders, for I confess in 
advance that I am not sympathetic 
with what I conceive to be the ends 
she has in view. 

The task she is attempting, as I 
understand it, is the use of words for 
the creation of sound patterns without 
regard to their meanings. She says 
to the conventional poet, or the writer 
of conventional prose: “What you 
have been attempting is of little more 
artistic value than the work of a musi- 
cian who is trying to extract speech 
or incident from pure music. You 
are merely programme writers igno- 
rant of the subtilities which await the 
touch of the real artist. Ignoring all 
the accepted meanings, connotations, 
and the atmosphere of the words in 
our language, I will use these as sound 
symbols in the creation of a new me- 
dium of artistic expression.” If this 
is not a fair statement of what Miss 
Stein has attempted, I stand ready for 
correction. 

Granting for the moment the desira- 
bility of the creation of such a new 
form of artistic expression, it seems 
to me that Miss Stein is building her 
house of the wrong materials. The 
basic material she seeks is not to be 
found in words, but in arrangements 
of vowels and consonants without re- 
lation to their accepted place in a 
spoken language. To ask a person to 
assume an air of complete detachment 
towards familiar words and phrases 
is a demand which the human mind 
inevitably finds it difficult to grant. 
It is like asking a surgeon to assume 
an air of complete impersonality and 
detachment in the performance of an 
operation on his mother or his wife. 
Surgeons do not attempt such opera- 
tions, because they know that there 
are times when even a scientist can- 
not put aside the fact that he is also 
aman. Why should we be asked to 
ignore the spiritual heritage of the 
word “mother” any more than we ask 


1 Geography and Plays. By Gertrude Stein. The 
Four Seas Company, Boston. $93.50. 


the surgeon to forget that the flesh of 
his mother awaits the knife? 

So much for the theory; now to the 
practice of this new art. A scientist 
not so long ago published a book on 
the theory of poetry. One of the chief 
of the many unfortunate errors in this 
volume was the fact that the scientist 
attempted to prove his theories by 
putting them into practice. He 
wanted to show that poetry could be 
constructed by scientific methods, and 
he succeeded only in proving that he 
was not, and never could be, a poet. I 
would not go so far as to say that 
Miss Stein has made quite so misera- 
ble a failure as the scientist to whom 
I have referred. She has in her book 
passages which are rhythmical and 
which, if divorced from any considera- 
tion of sense, have a pleasing syllabi- 
fication. Possibly if they were read 
aloud to some one who did not under- 
stand English they might produce as 
marked an effect as has been some- 
times made by foreign poets who have 
come to America to read from their 
works in languages unknown to their 
hearers. How much of this effect has 
been due to the inherent beauty of the 
language and how much to the inher- 
ent capacity of their audiences to 
intoxicate themselves with exotic po- 
tions it would perhaps not be wise to 
attempt to say. I feel certain, how- 
ever, that Miss Stein has not achieved 
any arrangement of sound at all com- 
parable to the work of poets who have 
been hampered by the restrictions of 
sense. 

One of the best ways of arriving at 
an understanding of poetic construc- 
tion is to take some familiar and fa- 
mous passage and repeat it over and 
over until the too solid words resolve 
themselves in so far as is possible into 
pure sound elements. The test re- 
quires the same power of detachment 
which Miss Stein apparently asks of 
readers of her book, but it is more 
easily achieved through hypnotic repe- 
tition than by a deliberate dismissal 
of all the meaning which surrounds 
the elements of our speech. Take, for 
instance, such a passage as the open- 
ing lines of Coleridge’s ‘Kubla 
Khan:” 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 

A stately pleasure-dome decree, 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 

Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 


or such a passage as the familiar lines 
from “‘Macbeth:” 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, 
morrow, 
Creeps on this petty pace from day to 
day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 


and to- 


Say these lines over and over. Note 
how surely the syllables flow and how 
one vowel sound melts into the next 
with the emphasis of variety and 
strength of reiteration. In those 
magic opening lines of “Kubla Khan’’ 
there is not a single sound which does 
not leave the vocal organs on the 
threshold of the next. If poets can 
achieve such utterance in combination 
with emotion, reason, and sensation, 
why should they impoverish them- 
selves by the elimination of all these 
aids to understanding? Because a 
great actor can bring tears to the eyes 
of the audience by reciting the multi- 
plication table, why should he confine 
his efforts solely to the recitation of 
mathematical formule? 

There may be more to be said for 
Miss Stein’s work than for the labor 
of those who are trying to catch hold 
of the coat-tails of immortality by the 
elimination of commas and the sup- 
pression of capital letters, but I con- 
fess that when Mr. Sherwood Ander- 
son asks, “Would it not be a lovely 
and charmingly ironic gesture of the 
gods if, in the end, the work of this 
artist were to prove the most lasting 
and important of all the word slingers 
of our generation?” I am inclined to 
suspect that on that distant day to 
which Mr. Anderson refers the gods 
will have something better to do with 
their time than to make charmingly 
ironic gestures at those of us who still 
cling to the proven realities of poetry. 

HAROLD T. PULSIFER. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 
BLACK, WHITE, AND BRINDLED. By Eden 
Phillpotts. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, $2. 


Mr. Phillpotts, whom we _ usually 
associate with Dartmoor life, outdoor 
nature, and character, has taken a 
wide departure from his early sub- 
jects in these short stories of queer 
adventures and strange happenings in 
the West Indies. The subject-matter 
is certainly original and unusual, and 
many of the tales are vivid bits of 
impressionism. The author’s knowl- 
edge of the West Indies is surprisingly 
definite. The curious title is drawn 
from the fact that the actors in the 
stories are varied in race. 

FRIEND AT COURT (A). By Leon Stern and 
Elizabeth Stern. The Maemillan Company, 
New York. §2. 

These stories of experiences in the 
work of a New York probation officer 
are remarkable in their vivid, moving, 
pictures of court scenes and in the 
suggestions of tragedy and suffering 
behind them. They have fictional 
value, and still more so the reality of 
human sympathy. In an introductory 
note Dean Kirchwey truly says that 
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the book is not only “a novel or col- 
lection of stories of absorbing interest 
for the general reader, but a case- 
book as well for the student, social 
worker, and probation officer.” 


STRANGER (THE). By Booth 
Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden 


FASCINATING 
Tarkington. 
City. $2. 
Short stories. That which fur- 

nishes the book’s title is rollickingly 

humorous in its ending, while the 
others differ considerably in their 
inventive and entertaining qualities. 


HUGH GWYETH. By Beulah Marie Dix. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 


A stirring romance of England in 
the days of Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
It was first published about twenty 
years ago, has long been and still is 
popular with boys and young men, and 
has become a standard volume in the 
realm of stories of war and adventure. 
If it hasn’t been made into a “movie,” 
it should be, for it has exciting action 
and good character drawing, and is 
neither yellow nor super-sentimental. 


IN THE LAND OF COTTON. 
borough. The Macmillan 
York. $2. 

This relates in story form the ex- 
periences of a little girl on a Texas 
cotton ranch. She sees the crop made, 
the fun and queer doings of the Ne- 
groes, the hatefulness of a chain gang; 
the Indian traditions and legends of 
the city of Waco in the early days are 
related to her by old-timers; she talks 
and plays and, on the whole, has a 
very good time. The romance and 
tragedy of the cotton industry are 
strongly presented. In time she grows 
up and has her own romance. The 
author has a good sense of character 
and humor. 


By Dorothy Scar- 
Company, New 


OLD FOREVER. By Alfred Ollivant. 
Page & Co., New York. $1.75. 


This is a story of India, in subject- 
matter a little like Kipling’s earlier 
tales. “Old Forever” is a British 
officer who replied by heliograph with 
the one word “forever” when asked 
how long he could hold a certain fron- 
tier pass. There is abundance of 
action and a beautiful incident of 
sacrifice when “Old Forever’s’” wife 
risks herself and her baby in a cholera 
epidemic to give morale to her hus- 
band’s native regiment, the ranks of 
which are decimated by cholera; the 
regiment is saved, but the baby dies. 
The book’s faults are too much detail 
about intricate race. relations and a 
little over-stressing of horrors. 


Doubleday, 


TIME IS WHISPERING. By Elizabeth Robins. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 


This’ novel by the author of “The 
Convert” and “The Magnetic North” 
revolves around the _ friendship, 
touched with love but not in the com- 
mon sense a love affair, between an 
elderly retired India official and a 
woman of moderate middle age and 
great attractiveness in character and 
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cleverness. They are mutually inter- 
ested in gardening and horticulture, 
they are both displeased by the excess 
of “modernity” in literature and social 
life, and they discuss these things and 
the effects of the war upon English 
character and culture. The marriage 
which results is merely a continuation 
of the friendship. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
ROUGHING IT SMOOTHLY. By Elon Jessup. 
Illustrated. G. P.:Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. 

Practical information of all sorts 
for campers, hikers, canoeists, and 
other lovers of the great outdoors is 
found here in abundance. Not only 
that, but it is presented in an enter- 
taining way that makes the gathering 
of this useful information a _ real 
pleasure. Some of these enjoyable 
chapters, we are glad to say, originally 
appeared in The Outlook. 


SPORT AND ATHLETICS 

MY THIRTY YEARS IN BASEBALL. By John J. 

McGraw. Boni & Liveright, New York. $2. 

If Mr. McGraw’s Giants keep up 
their present rate of winning, the sea- 
son of 1923 bids fair to lead them 
again to the World Championship. 
Every one—that is, every ‘“fan’”’— 
knows John J. to be wise, subtle, and 
learned in baseball strategy and in 
managing men. Here he talks about 
dozens of things he has seen in his 
thirty years on the batter’s bench or 
in the manager’s dugout—early days 
with “Matty,” picking good players, 
signals, salaries, famous plays, “bone- 
heads” pulled, trades in players, play- 
ers’ wives in baseball, sand-lot players 
vs. college-graduate players, and lots 
more. If there is a better book about 
the great game, we don’t know it. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


BY CAMEL AND CAR TO THE PEACOCK 
THRONE. 3y E. Alexander Powell. Illus- 
trated. The Century Company, New York. $3. 


Here is a stirring account of adven- - 


ture in the Near East by four men 
who journeyed from Constantinople 
to Teheran. Full of circumstantial 
details about the trip, the book yet has 
a background of information and re- 
flection about present conditions in the 
countries traversed that makes it in- 
structive as well as delightful reading. 


DOWN THE MACKENZIE. By Fullerton Waldo. 
lIlustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. . $3, 


Some of the experiences and ob- 
servations of the author in his Arctic 
journey have been told in Outlook 
articies. From the Great Slave Lake 
to Fort McPherson, at the mouth of 
the Mackenzie, is many hundreds of 
miles. Mr. Waldo saw and talked with 
all sorts of people—and the reader is 
surprised to find how many different 
kinds of people do live in that sup- 
posedly lonely and certainly distant re- 
gion. The author has a lively sense of 
humor and a notable faculty for pick- 
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ing out the things that are odd or 
unusual or characteristic and for re- 
porting incidents and bits of talk. 
More than most travelers he takes his 
reader with him. Thus his book is 
made enjoyable as well as informative. — 
The illustration is abundant and excel- 
lent. 

CRUISES ALONG BY-WAYS OF THE PACIFIC. 


By William Herbert Hobbs. The Stratford 
Company, Boston, Mass. 


Books of a more or less romantic 
character about the islands of the 
Pacific have become popular. This 
volume discards romance and deals 
only with the realities of an expedi- 
tion of a scientific character, but the 
human and adventurous aspects of the 
voyage are so treated that the book is 
decidedly entertaining. 









































MADRID: PAST AND PRESENT. 
Steuart Erskine. Illustrated. 
& Co., New York. - $3. 


One who has found the key to many 
of the less familiar aspects of the 
Spanish capital gives in this attrac- 
tive volume the record of her experi- 
ences and observations. The book will 
interest both the prospective tourist — 
and the lover of “fireside travels.” 


By Mrs. 
E. P. Dutton 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


FICTION 

ESCAPADE OF ROGER DREW (THE). By Frank 
Dilnot. The Stratford Company, Boston. $1.50. 

HOUSE OF THE ENEMY (THE). By Camille 
Mallarme. Robert M. McBride & Co., New — 
York, $2. 

SWEET PEPPER. By Geoffrey 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 

TRODDEN GOLD. By Howard Vincent O’Brien. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

WRONG SHADOW (THE). By Harold Brighouse. 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. $2. 


Moss,  E. .P. 


BIOGRAPHY 
ROBERT BROWNING: THE POET AND THE > 
MAN. By Frances M. Sim. D. Appleton & 
Co., New York. $3. 
SAINT LYDWINE OF SCHIEDAM. By J. K. 


Huysmans. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
$2.50. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
DRAMA OF SINN FEIN (THE). By Shaw Des- 
mond. Illustrated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $4. 
JAY’S TREATY. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $3.25. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
SILVER LINING (THE). By Thomas L. Masson. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2. 
WISDOM OF BALZAC (THE). By Harry Rickel. 


Illustrated. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
$3.50. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY ; 
INSPIRATION. By Nolan Rice Best. The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York.. $1.25. 





EDUCATIONAL f 
HIGHWAYS AND HIGHWAY TRANSPORTA- 
TION. By George R. Chatburn. Tllustrated. 


The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 
$3. 


SCIENCE 
EVOLUTION OF THE CONSCIOUS FACULTIES 


(THE). By J. Varendonck. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $4.25. sin Og 
MISCELLANEOUS 


EVERYBODY'S MONEY. By Ernest McCullough. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1:75.. 
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THE PATRIOTISM OF A 
CHURCHMAN 


\ REAL patriot was the man who 
once said: 
My country! 
country! 
If right, to encourage: 
set her right. 


Right or wrong: my 


if wrong, to 


This is exactly how I feel with re- 
gard to my Church. (I am the pastor 
of St. John’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Marietta, Pennsylvania.) I 
am anxious to be a loyal patriot to my 
ecclesiastical connection, commending 
wherever. possible; kindly and sympa- 
thetically pointing out wherein we 
might make improvement. 

Now the one point in which, to my 
mind, we are lacking is that we make 
no provision for a member of any 
other church to gain membership in 

our body by means of credentials. 

At the present time we treat all 

alike and insist that, whether member 
of some Christian body or not, each 
candidate for membership in one of 
our churches must submit to confirma- 
tion at-the hands of a bishop. 

No objection is made to this rite as 
far as it concerns the children of our 
own members or others who may not 
have taken vows upon themselves nor 
been received into the membership of 
any Christian body, but it is dis- 
courteous (not to say un-Christian) 

to discredit the vows one took in the 
Methodist Church, for instance, and 
require him to repeat those same vows 
when his letter of dismissal from the 

_ church in which he subscribed to those 
vows is really a statement of his good 
standing in the church from which he 
comes. 

Confirmation in an Episcopal church 
is nothing more than our way of in- 

ducting one into the Church of Christ. 
In other churches a Christian takes 
vows in which he promises to walk 
worthy of the calling, and these differ 
with the varying denominations. It is 
right and proper that one do that 

_ which will call to his mind the solemn 
occasion that calls him forth. 

In other Protestant churches, how- 
ever, a Christian may pass from one 
to the other upon the presentation of 
a letter of dismissal, but we lack this 
very important feature in our ritual. 

Confirmation is not the means 

whereby one joins the Episcopal 
Church, for we distinctly tell all such 
that they were made members of the 
Church at their baptism. Confirma- 
tion is simply a confirmation of cer- 
tain vows that their sponsors took for 
them. We are broad enough to accept 
the baptism of any Christian body, 
and do not require any person to be 


- rebaptized; why not accept the rite 
-_ whereby he was inducted as a com- 


| 


-municant member of his Church? We 
disclaim rebaptism, yet we practice 
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Tarvia Treated 


Wanted—and Needed— 
Good Road Mileage 


Roads that link town with town—roads that join community 
with community—long continuous stretches of good roads that 
spin out their smooth length over the hills and lowlands ! 


Nyack-Rockland Lake Road, New York. 


Obviously such a road system is impossible to the community 
that uses up its available funds in the construction of a few miles 
of ultra-expensive roads. Experience has taught us that what this 
country needs is greater mileage of the moderate priced, low 
maintenance, all-year-round type of good roads. 


Hundreds of communities have found that Tarvia roads surely 


meet this need—have found that Tarvia roads are the economical 





solution of the good roads problem, a solution satisfactory to road 
officials and to taxpayers alike. 


For not only are Tarvia roads firm, smooth, dustless and mud- 
less year in and year out, but they are more economical to build 
and maintain than any other type of modern highway. Look at 
the Tarvia road in the picture above. This is a country road, yet 
it is dustless, mudless, frost-proof and traffic-proof the year round. 
Think what it would mean to your community—any community— 


to be approached by roads like that. 


There is a grade of Tarvia for every road purpose—new con- 
struction, repairs and maintenance. Our experienced highway 
engineers are at the service of any community desiring better and 


more economical roads. 


Illustrated booklets describing the various grades 
and uses of Larvia will be sent free on request. 
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Follow 
The Trail of 
The Heroes of Old 


Mighty men were they who followed the 
banner of France across the sparkling waters 
of the St. Lawrence—Cartier, Champlain, 
Laval, La Salle, Joliette, Frontenac. Heroes 
indeed, whose deeds resound among these 
cliffs and towering peaks. Old Quebec still 
broods in the sunset glow of her illustrious 
past—Queen of the most magnificent dream 
of empire that history records. 


Follow the trail of these heroes of old— 
along this broad, blue highway of the St. 
Lawrence into the storied past. Nowhere 
else in America can you come so close to 
clasping hands with departed greatness. 
Nowhere else can you hear the veritable 
accents of a bygone age, and behold with 
your own eyes what met the gaze of men 
three centuries gone. 


A voyage to old Quebec, and on through 
the stupendous gorge of the Saguenay, is 
an experience unforgettable. From the deck 
of modern, luxurious steamships of the 
Canada Steamship Lines, this land of 
romance and adventure is yours to re-dis- 
cover. Thousands have thrilled to the 
magic of the St. Lawrence—“The Greatest 
River without Comparison that is known 
to have ever been seen,” as Cartier wrote 
to his King, nearly four hundred years ago. 


Look at the map. You can begin your 
journey at Niagara Falls, Toronto, Roch- 
ester, Alexandria Bay, Clayton, Montreal 
or Quebec, and return the same way; ar- 
ranging your trip so as to stop off a day at 
the important points without having to 
worry about hotel accommodations. 


Send 2c in stamps for illustrated booklet, 

map and guide, “Niagara to the Sea”, to 

John F. Pierce, Pass. Traffic Mgr., Canada 
Steamship Lines, Ltd., 121 C. S. 


> L. Bldg., Montreal, Canada. Me ie 
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THE MAIL BAG (Continued) | 
reconfirmation! This is inconsist- 
ent. . : 

The above is not an argument, for 
it admits of no controversy; it is but 
a logical statement of facts. The 
thoughts, however, will eventually lead 
the Episcopal. Church to take such 
action as will put us in position to do 
the most good with the means at our 


command. 
~ ALAN PRESSLEY WILSON. 


THE OREGON TRAIL AND 
THE MOVIES 


M AY I point out a mistake in The 
‘i Outlook of April 25, in “Great - 
Themes not Greatly Treated,” in ref- - 
erence to the “dramatic crossing of 
the upper Missouri,” which, no doubt, 
should have been the North Platte, as 
that was the river crossed by the 
Oregon Trail. 

I have heard some criticism by peo- 
ple who have seen the film of “The 
Covered Wagon’ on the point that the 
Platte is actually only a few inches 
deep, and could not have afforded this 
dramatic crossing, but I would say 
that they are confusing the South 
Platte with the North Platte, which 
most of the year is deep and with a 
swift current. ; 

However, there are some points in 
the film which make it historically not 
true, so many places where a little 
care to the details of a covered-wagon 
train of the early days would give the 
younger generation a better idea of 
the experiences of us pioneers who 
crossed the plains with ox teams. 

We agree most decidedly with The 
Outlook’s criticism, that the film is 
“marred by a paucity of imagination 
wherever the theme departs from the 
historical enterprise,” and that the 
clean-shaven “typical movie hero” does — 
not fill the bill; but we go further and 
long for a covered-wagon train more 
like those we knew, and besieged by 
Indians, as our trains were. The 
Indians we fought had less ammuni- 
tion and guns and more arrows. Cor- 
rals were made in the open, not closely 
surrounded by ravines and gullies, 
where Indians might be lurking. 
Making a corral was a work of art, 
and after a few weeks out, drivers be- 


li ate 


came expert in quickly forming the 
corral. Nowhere in the film do they 
show a well-formed corral, with inter- 






“Niagara to the Sea”— 3 
A thousand miles of travel—A thousand thriils of pleasure 











M Eee locking wheels; wagon tongues turned 
be SSS a in, and horses and cattle all in the in- 
Nc ea a ee RO side, ready for defensive and offensive. 
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There are several places where some 
Shee eee © of us “bull-whackers” of the Bozeman 
nO. £= Ces Trail or the Bridger’s cut-off or the 
| PE PMgeat yee Sawyer’s expedition, which we were 


ALEXANDRIA BAY 
CLAYTON 


NIAGARA FALLS 


BUFFALO with, think we might have aided the 
director of “The Covered Wagon” 
from the historical standpoint. We 
leave it to The Outlook to fill in the 
love story. A. M. HOLMAN. 


Denver, Colorado. 
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SAFEGUARDING 
AMERICA’S MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION 

INTERESTS 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE BENEFIT 

BY CO-OPERATION WITH STATES IN 

SANE REGULATION OF COMMERCIAL 
MOTOR VEHICLES 


BY WILLIAM ULLMAN 


ITH sixty per cent of the 
Nation’s total motor-car mile- 
age used entirely for business 


purposes, it is quite evident why alert 
business men are sensing the need for 
industry’s co-operation with the States 
in the matter of saner regulation of 
the 1,250,000 registered motor trucks. 
It is a matter of sheer necessity. 
Many industries are adding mate- 


—rially to the cost of operating trucks 
|} and at the same time are sacrificing 
- much in the way of profits because of ~ 


a mistaken notion that regulation is a 
private hobby of the States’ motor 
vehicle authorities. A few, on the 


- other hand, have seen the light, and 
are cutting costs and building for the 
_ great future of commercial auto 


transportation by acting on the prin- 
ciple that no form of transportation 


-¢an be successful without first being 


safe. 

The ideal law is one which places 
safety above all else; because only 
when transportation is safe is it eco- 
nomical, profitable, and _ desirable. 
The business house which sends its 
motor trucks out over the roads with 
Inadequate brakes is acting contrary 
to its own interests. 

From the standpoint of the State, 
rigid regulations as to brakes, head- 
lights, overloading, etc., where found, 
are enacted for the protection of the 
individual; but from the standpoint of 
the Nation’s industries and business 


firms these regulations should also be’ 


-interpreted as “insurance against 
transportation interruption.” 

Strict enforcement, however, fails 
to focus this idea properly, because 
when enforcement is shouldered en- 
tirely by the States the results are 
ofttimes very undesirable. It ex- 
plains why in several States where 
weight restrictions are rigid many 
firms are sending their trucks over the 
highways excessively overloaded, pre- 


. ferring to run the risk of conviction 


and fine. 
These firms do not realize that they 


_are risking the lives of their employ- 


ees, their profits, their reputation, by 
discouraging the efforts of the States 
to assure the success of motor trans- 
portation through safeguarding it. 
They are not aware that unless they 
are willing to co-operate with the 
‘States, it will be necessary to so curb 


‘commercial auto transportation that 


its utility will be seriously handi- 


capped. 


Those who are aware of the fact 
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It happened. 


He is telephoning for help— 
His beautiful closed car is on fire 
and two members of his family 
are severely burned. 


The disaster could have been 
averted. 


Pyrene, used when an automo- 
bile fire starts, is sure protection 
to life and property. 


Can you afford to risk your own 
life and your automobile, when, 
at a small price, you can equip 
your car with Pyrene and know 
that you are fully protected from 
fire dangers? 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Necessary in every automobile 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 





Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 
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FAMOUS STEAMERS 
“*Washington Irving’? ‘Hendrick Hudson”’ 
“Robert Fulton”’ “Albany’’ 
“De Witt Clinton”’ 
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Hedcee River 
by Daylight 


Don’t miss it this year!—the most de- 
lightful inland water trip on the American 
continent. Inspiring views of lofty Pali- 
sades and headlands; beautiful shore 
vistas; points of historic interest. A new 
thrill at every turn. 


The Pleasant Route 
To Vacation Lands 


No matter which direction you travel, the 
Day Line forms the ideal connecting link be- 
tween New York and the Catskills, Berkshires, 
Adirondacks, Saratoga, Lake George, Lake 
Champlain, Niagara Falls and all points North, 
East and West. Delightful One-Day Outings 
from New York. 

Daily and Sunday service—season 
to Oct. 21. Rail tickets accepted, 


New York to Albany, Albany to 
New York. 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier New York 








, where you can keep them safe and |; 
enjoy them always. 
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WHEN 


You are tired, thirsty 
and crane refreshment 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of charged or plain 
water quenches thirst, soothes the 
nerves, and gratifies the stomach. Its 
wholesome phosphates are a gentle tonic 
which the stomach readily assimilates. 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


is strictly non-alcoholic. Adds delicious 
zest to drinks of fruit juices. At Druggists. 


Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of re- 
cipes for more refreshing, wholesome 
fruit punches, ices, etc., together with 
vital information about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES. Sent free. Address 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 


Pead Providence, R. I. 
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SAFEGUARDING AMERICA’S MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 
(Continued) 


that we must have freer use of the 
motor vehicle in transportation can 
appreciate the undesirability of such 
a situation. The laws must be so de- 
signed that by making safety compul- 
sory the motor vehicle can be of 
greater service to business. All that 
is required is proper co-operation be- 
tween the States and the businesses 
which use motor trucks and commer- 
cial cars; but the nature of this co- 
operation is not clearly understood. 
In some instances it is not even recog- 
nized. 

The wide variation in State regula- 
tions encourages misuse of the com- 
mercial vehicle, but this is no alibi for 
business firms. There is sufficient 
variation in local conditions, the den- 
sity of traffic, and so forth, to justify 
much of the variation in automobile 
laws as one finds them in different 
sections of the country; but when a 
firm sends out its vehicles loaded in 
excess of the manufacturers’ recom- 
mendations there is no justification in 
attempting to “‘economize” on haulage 
by trying to outwit the State inspec- 
tors. 

It is astonishing to witness this 
performance as it is observed on the 
Boston Post Road connecting New 
York and Boston. The Massachusetts 
law sets the maximum gross weight 
for trucks at 28,000 pounds, distrib- 
uted not more than 800 pounds per inch 
of tire width, while in New York the 
limit is 25,000 pounds, distributed not 
more than £00 pounds per inch of tire 
width (outside of cities). As the ten- 
dency is to exceed the limit of weight, 
as in the case of speed, the situation 
is such that a large percentage of ve- 
hicles passing through Connecticut 
exceed its limit, which is 25,000 
pounds, 700 pounds per inch of tire 
width. Connecticut immediately got 
busy and built scales at both boundary 
ends of the highway. Almost at once 
improvident firms devised a way to 
circumvent the law. 

It is handled in a very crude but 
ofttimes effective way. The firm ship- 
ping out of New York sends the load 
to the Greenwich, Connecticut, scales 
by two trucks. Having passed the 
inspection point, the load from the 
auxiliary truck is loaded on the other. 
One truck proceeds to Boston, excess- 
ively overloaded; the other returns 
to New York, the owners being of the 
opinion that this is the more economi- 
cal way of transporting the firm’s 
wares! 

One of these overloaded vehicles ac- 
tually crashed through the scales at 
Greenwich. It cost the owners of the 
truck a large share of its profits, sev- 
eral days’ delay, inconvenienced its 
customers, and, in general, encouraged 
the sort of motor-vehicle regulation 
which is bound to curb the freer use 
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ANSONIA 


Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 


Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
Motorists and all outdoor people 
need a reliable Compass. 





The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 

and Sundial. Tells correct time any- 

where in United States. 

Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Price for United States only 


ANSONIA CLocK COMPANY 
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Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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SAFEGUARDING AMERICA’S MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 
(Continued) 


of vehicles unless the industries of 
America take a more active interest in 
automobile regulation and co-operate 
with the States in the enactment of 
laws which will keep the highways 
open by clearing them of the causes 
of accidents. 

An overloaded truck is so obviously 
a highway hazard that if violations 
continue it will be necessary greatly to 
lower the maximum limit and inaugu- 
rate a policy of strict enforcement 
everywhere. This would mean that in 
order to penalize the few who insist 
upon disregarding safety it would be 
necessary to curtail the transportation 
facilities of the many. If 20,000 
pounds should be made the maximum 
in order to. insure transportation 
against weights in excess of 25,000 
pounds, it would mean that many 
firms which might be justified in 
sending trucks over the road in excess 
‘of 20,000 would be penalized. 

This is just the sort of restrictive 
legislation which industries of Amer- 
ica are encouraging by failing to co- 
operate prcperly with the States in the 
enforcement of those simple laws of 
safety now on the statutes. 

The trouble is very largely the re- 
sult of the average business firm’s 
inadequate contact with conditions. 
In Connecticut a truck driver was 
warned that unless attention was 
_ given to the vehicle’s brakes the own- 
ers would be heavily fined. Being 
caught a second time, the driver ex- 
plained that the firm would not pay 
any attention to him. They would 
attend to the matter when it suited 
them. They were viewing the matter 
from the standpoint of to-day’s prof- 
its—which, as experience ofttimes 
proves, are frequently the cause of 
to-morrow’s losses. 

The firm did not consider the pos- 
sibility of complete failure of the 
brakes, an accident, a fatality, delays, 
and cause for further restriction of 
motor transportation. 

Further investigation of the case 
revealed the fact that the driver had 
more than once complained about the 
bad condition of the truck’s brakes, 
' but in every instance he was suspected 
of wanting a day off. Suffice it to say 
that he received a very generous vaca- 
_ tion while representatives of the firm 
attended court and sent the vehicle to 
a repair shop. 

_ Had the firm in question co-operated 
with the State in a way that was rea- 
sonable, time and profits would not 
have been consumed in the manner 
described. Many business firms are 
making a special effort to safeguard 
‘their own transportation interests by 
‘seeing that their vehicles do not en- 
‘danger other traffic and property. 
‘Such firms send their commercial ve- 
hicles to the repair shop for over- 
‘hauling at regular and frequent inter- 
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gty Bh os the Community 
Heating for 
Building Groups 


Tzhis editorial, from the 
in «\ Buffalo Evening News, 
is an indication of the 
rapidly-growing inter- 
est in Community Heating. 


Thinking people realize the fallacy 
of having a separate inefhcient furnace 
heating plant in each building, with 
its attendant fire hazard, dirt, dust, 
and fuel worry. 


Where Community Heating Systems 
are in operation, steam generated in a 
Central Station is distributed through 
underground mains to heat all build- 


ings in the neighborhood. With Adsco Community Heat- 
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Every idle stream or waterfall that is put to work, and furnishes light and power to homes and factories 
many miles away, Means a saving in coal and, what is more important, a saving in human energies, 


‘ 


How far can a waterfall fall? 


Improvementsinelec- 
trical development do 
not ‘‘happen.” They 
come from the tire- 
less researchof trained 
scientists. The Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany invests in the 
work of its Research 
Laboratories more 
than a million dollars 
a year. 


In 1891 General Electric 
Company equipped an elec- 
tric plant at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, for transmitting elec- 
tric power 28 miles—a record. 


Today electric power from a 
waterfall is carried ten times 
as far. 


Some day remote farm homes 
will have electricity and 
streams that now yield noth- 
ing will be yielding power 
and light. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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SAFEGUARDING AMERICA’S MOTOR 


TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 
(Continued) 


vals, and the drivers are put on their 
honor to keep their driving above re- 
proach. 

The selection of operators is an 
interesting matter to which newer 
legislation is bound to direct more 
attention. It is a fallacy to believe 
that legislation is on the way to re- 
stricting the freer use of motor vehi- 
cles where the tendency toward 
stricter regulation in the matter of 
licensing operators is found. Firms 
taking advantage of motor transporta- 
tion in States where operators are not 
required to take out licenses are at a 
disadvantage without realizing it. 
They have no reasonable way of tell- 
ing whether an applicant for position 
as truck operator is qualified. The 
applicant may have a very undesirable 
record as an operator. It means that, 
with the very heart of the matter 


overlooked, the consequences of incom- 


petent and unlawful operation of vehi- 
cles will sooner or later cause these 
seemingly lax States to hedge auto 
transportation with a lot of unfortu- 
nate legislation and restrictions. 

Speed limits will be materially low- 
ered, destroying one of the advantages 
of truck transportation—speed. Nu- 
merous highway inspectors will be 
needed to keep order, and the vehicle 
owners will pay the expenses. In gen- 
eral, auto transportation will be ham- 
pered by all manner of restrictions 
which will be aimed at the results 
rather than the cause. 

This sort of thing has already ap- 
peared in various States, and its re- 
trogression is that it harks back to-the 
days when the motor vehicle was 
viewed as requiring regulation be- 
cause it was an annoyance. States 
which now have the strictest require- 
ments with regard to licensing and 
regulation of operators are those 
which are on a fair way to making 
motor transportation safer, and more 
successful, with fewer restrictions. 
The attitude taken by such States 
should be encouraged by those firms 
which are in a position to co-operate. 

Where an operator is required to 
qualify for license by demonstration 
(through examination), his ability to 
handle a vehicle properly, and where 
his misdemeanors may mean suspen- 
sion or revocation of license, business 


firms have more assurance that the 


men they engage to handle the most 
important feature of their auto trans- 
portation are competent. There are 
many loopholes of course in the pres- 
ent systems, not the least of which is 
lack of proper reciprocity between 
States. The undesirable operator can 
go from one State to another for em- 
ployment as a driver where reciprocity 
covering license revocation is not in 
force. The loss to American business 
by reason of the employment of these 
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SAFEGUARDING AMERICA’S MOTOR 
TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS 
/ (Continued) 


- undesirable operators is sufficient rea- 
}son for the adoption of simple but 
effective legislation which will safe- 
‘guard the interests of those engaged 
in benefiting by motor transportation. 
' Such a law would make all opera- 
tors’ licenses perpetual. There would 
‘be no annual renewal procedure as 
now, with the misdemeanors of the 
year previous gone and forgotten. 
‘Once granted, the license would be 
held by an operator with the idea of 
keeping it unsullied, for on this record 
every accident or violation would be 
recorded. The system is somewhat 
the same as New York City’s violation 
| card plan, except that it includes Con- 
necticut’s feature of duplicate records 
of violations kept in the master files 
_of the motor-vehicle department. 
The story of an operator’s record 
“would be plainly outlined on his 
j license. The first thing any firm 
would ask in considering an applicant 
‘would be, “Let me see your operator’s 
‘license.” Such a licensing law, if 
universally adopted, would mean (in 
‘the case of commercial operators 
alone) that over ten per cent of the 
Nation’s drivers would be uncon- 
sciously safeguarding auto transpor- 
tation by trying to hold their jobs. 
The benefits to business in general are 
quite obvious. 

As matters now stand, an operator’s 
license is valued at the few dollars he 
pays to his State to obtain it. When 
a man’s livelihood depends upon hold- 
ing a clean record, he puts a different 
sort of valuation on his license. 

Not until American firms recognize 
the fact that the whole situation rests 

/ with the proper licensing of their 
| transportation pilots will the present 
and future difficulties in the use of 
| commercial vehicles be alleviated. The 
-Nation’s commercial automobile trans- 
portation interests must be safe- 
guarded, and it is only reasonable to 
expect co-operation from those who 
are most interested in its success. 


t 
i 








Important to 
Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook 
‘of a change in your address, 
both the old and the new address 
should be given. Kindly write, 


if possible, two weeks before 


the change is to take effect. 
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“B.V.D.” 


Shows the Way to Comfort 
The Label Shows the Way to 
* Dav: DD: 


WSs is only one““B.V.D.”’ the 
Underwear that first intro- 
duced coolness and comfort into 
men’s summer dress. The“B.V.D.” 
Red Woven Label is sewn on every 
“B.V.D.” garment. This label as- 
sures the purchaser the Unvarying 
Quality, Long Wear and Famous 
Fit of “B.V.D.” Underwear. 

From raw material to finished product we practice ceaseless cate so 


that every “B.V.D.” garment is of the quality that has brought world- 
wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in our own mills 
from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process of skillful cut- 
ting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and accurate finish. 


There is only one‘‘B. V. D.’’ Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 






Union Suits Undershirts and 


(Pat. U.S. A-) Drawers 
Men’s $1.50andupward = =—=--2_ (ee BAS $5c and upward 
the suit 


the garment 


Youths’ 85c the suit (Dade Mark Reg US Pat Off and Foreign Countries 


The B.V.D. COMPANY, Inc., New York hen 


Sole Makers of “B. V.D.’’ Underwear The B.V.D. Co., Inc. 





MOY SCE TL Fs 2a ols ROB ee oa Be We. D. B EBeS itt 


GRAY’S INN 
WHITE ee 
ACKSON,|N. H. 7 


=- 


4 J — ot a eh ea 
eS. ae 
¢ 


Health and Happiness 
Prevail Here 


EVERY INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SPORT 
Best Dance Music in the Mountains 
' We issue a little book about Jackson with interesting illustrations. Sent on request. 
OPEN JUNE 15th. FRANK M. GRAY, Manager. 
THE GRAYMORE, PORTLAND, ME., SAME MANAGEMENT 
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ZERMATT with the Matterhorn 


No more appropriate or 
entrancing playground for 
vacationists abroad than 


SWITZERLAND 


Among the most delightful 
Sey ae 

places in Switzerland, fa- 

vored by Americans year 

after year, are: 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on 
the Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps, 
most convenient headquarters for excur- 
sions in all directions. All sports in 
perfection. An educational center of 
repute. 


GENEVA with its classical lake, ever 
attractive and interesting as a resting 
place, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
tellect, and isa world renowned univer- 
sity town. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. 
New Golf course. 


Then ZERMATT, at the foot of the 
Matterhorn, exquisite as a high Alpine 
health resort—via the wonderful Loetsch- 
berg railway. LUCERNE, the ** Mecca”’ 
of all tourists ; its loveliness proverbial, 
its variety of sports and amusements most 
interesting. ‘The starting point for ex- 
cursions in Central Switzerland. 


Conveniently reached from intellectual 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are 
THE GRISONS with its 150 valleys, 
and the famous Engadine, an Alpine 
wonderland. Its unique climate with 
powerful solar radiation, its excellent 
cures and opportunities for all sports 
have made its St. Movrilz, Duvos, Arosa, 
Pontresina, and Flims most appealing 
as all-year-round resorts. TARASP= 
VULPERA, in the lower Engadine, 
offers a marvelous Alpine climate, while 
the variety and medicinal values of its 
waters are not approached by any Eu- 
ropean watering place. 


Switzerland is unchanged. Rates to suit 
any purse from $2.00 a day up, including 
meals. No war, luxury or other taxes for 
tourists. 


Write for portfolio of Switzer- 
land, No. 116—beautifully illus- 
trated booklets descriptive of its 
wonderful scenery, cities, sports, 
life. It is free. 


Address Official Agency of the 


|, SWISS. FEDERAL, RAILROADS 


» 241 Fifth Avenue,New York® 


THE OUTLOOK 


Tours and Travel 





| Combine ‘eat mt Study 


with 


The European Summer School 
Including Italy and Greece 


Special Tour for 
Architects ! 
6 weeks’ Tour in the British Isles 
for $710 
Write Jor details to 
The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass, 


= ° June 
Europe via Mediterranean “oth 
High class. 93 days—Africa (Tunis, Carthage), 
Naples-Ediuburgh (with Monte Carlo, Vienna, 
Berlin). 14 countries and their capitals. $1,290. 
VACATION TOURS-from N. Y. June 23, 30: 
80 days, 12 countries, $820; 72 days $760. 

25th year. Illustrated booklet with map. 


Johnson Tours, 210-E. Preston St.,Baitimore, Md. 
nea a a ne eee 


‘IDEAL TOUR THROUGH EUROPE 


Sailing June 30. Three vacancies in small 
private party. RESER TOURS, 171 
South Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘ees beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail, Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook’? to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


fov full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 
diss earn Ml debe a ee 


UNIVERSITY  {oiRs" 


Several vacancies in our 
June 29th, July dth and 
7th Parties. 8550-8850. 


European travel in small groups. Under 
leadership of directors of experience. 
Inclusive itineraries. (30th season.) 


CLARK’S TOURS 
404 Times Building, New York 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
















° will be given 
Free Trip to Europe), oreanizer 
of a small party. Price $750 to $1,300, no ex- 
tras. First class rail travel on Continent. Also 
a trip will be given to Baptist World Alliance 
at Stockholm. Established 1900. Babcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., Hast Orange, N. J. 


ROME to LONDON 





73 Days for $888. Sailing June 27, 1923 


Tell us your Travel{Plans for 1924. 
We shape our Tours for next Season to meet 
your wishes. 


Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 





The Orient 
Round the World 


Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Best of leadership 
: for details zenite 


| BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
15 Boyd Street 


alas? bine 
/TRAVEL 


Newton, Mass. 







6 June 


Hotels and Resorts 
MAINE 


Visit + 
BAR HARBOR 
This Season 


THE 
VACATION LAND 


Combining Ocean, 
Lake, Mountain and 
Country Scenery in 
Unsurpassed Beauty 


Tours and Travel 












































CHESTER 
The City of 2000 Years 


must be included in your tour through 
England, It is the one place American 
visitors consider it worth while crossing 
the Atlantic to see; it is unique in the 
World, The time-honoured City Wall, Old 
Timbered Houses, Streets built on two 
evels, a hoar Cathedral and abundant 
evidence of the Roman occupation, are 
of absorbing interest, Chester is the Gate- 
way tothe Coastal Resorts of North Wales. 
t is reached by the LONDON MID- 
LAND AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY, 
“The Best Way” 
to travel in England, Scotland and Wales 


BOOKLET “The Charm _of 


‘ England, and 
Suggestions for Tours Free from :— 


Excellent automobile roads, 
winding trails, mountain 
climbs, bridle paths and 
the world - famous 


John Fairman, Agent, 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
200 Fifth Avenue - - New York 


WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., 







Lafayette 
National 


Park 


A Wonderland in Itself 


Outdoor sports afforded 
under ideal conditions. 
Golf, Tennis, Yachting, 
Semi-Pro. Baseball, 


Swimming, etc. 

















Boston, Mass. 





































Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 


Hotel 
GREAT CENTRAL 


LONDON 


London’s Famous Family Hotel 


The favored stopping place of experi- 
enced travelers who recognise per- 
fect comfort and convenience, choice 
food and attentive service. Beau- 
tiful location, close to Theaters 
and West End Shopping Center. 


Under same management as 


Hotel RUSSELL, LONDON 


Illustrated Tariff sent Post Free on appli- 
cation to DORLAND AGENCY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
EID 


reene’s Private Hotel,24 Gordon St.,London, 








Write now for prices and ac- 
commodations. Ask for 
profusely illustrated 
booklet. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Bar Harbor, Maine 





DRIFTWOOD 
Bailey Island, Maine 


June 15 to October 1. meres located 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 








W.C. Near British Museum. Room-break- 5 
fast $1.50. dinner 6c. Weekly by arrangement. Baile 
Gasfires. Highest American recommendations. e es a 

aine. 





Russell 


IMPERIAL HOTEL Square 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘Theaters 
1000 Rooms fitted H,& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast 
Apply Prop. 41, Devonshire 


London Place (Nr. Harley St.) W. L. 
SCOTLAND 


° Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishment. Miss Slight 
CONNECTICUT 


n the Berkshire Foothills. Tennis, 
golf, boating, bathing, fishing, auto tours 
through picturesque Berkshires; delicious 
table, home grown vegetables ; charmingly lo- 
cated between two lakes; 100 milesfrom N.Y. 
Booklet. Interlaken Inn, Lakeville, Conn. 


GREENWICH INN 


THE CROSSWAYS and LODGE 
Accommodating 200 


SOUND BEACH, CONN. 
On the Water. 50 Minutes bee, N.Y... @ 

Hiveuait tiki ds “Paniia’ Bathing, | 

ree ti Et Tani Baths 


June 15-Sept. 15. For people of refinement. 
A few openings available for new guests. 


LONDON 
$2.59 


Private Board Residence, 
best position West End. 








Rock Gardens and Cottages 


12 miles from Bath, Me.,"on ocean front. Ex- 
clusive, yet easily reached. Booklet. Mrs. J. W. 
MERRITT, Sebasco (Sagadahoc Co.), Maine. 


Le Chalet, Mt. Pisgah French School 


‘BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME, 
Educated French family will receive limited 
number of strdeuts. Best French spoken en- 
tirely. Wonderful situation. Circulars from 
Prof. Ruérat, 66 Pitman St., Providence, R. I. 











Ge ALAMOOSOOK. East 
Orland, Me. For adults. —— fish- 
ing, tramping, tennis. Good food, go beds, 
good company. Write for booklet. Miss E. M. 
BUCK, 8 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
Panther Lake, 


CAMP KOKATOSI Raymond, Maine 


MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED TO 

Business and Professional Women and Girls 

A vacation place providing complete rest 
and relaxation, a healthful outdoor life free 
from the restrictions of the usual vacation 
resort; plenty of amusement, good food 
good books, congenial company and beautitul 
BES Fe a BOT Tak Hye: makers. OLB 
‘atmospliere are sith that the mature yon 
RO EES y ontey-cnet Te eit te “hole 
YBookdet upon request. Directors, Miss" ' 
Cc. DAY, ANNA M. COLLINS. 4 





Jets 


1923 


BY THE WAY 


eee attendance record was 
celebrated when Everett Scott, 
shortstop on the New York American 
League team, received a gold medal 
for participating in 1,000 consecutive 
games. The humor of the occasion 
was furnished by the fact that, as the 
New York “Times” says, in his thou- 
sandth game Scott “couldn’t make a 
hit in three times at bat and he han- 
dled only two chances, both putouts, 
in the field, while his club suffered a 
shutout for the first time this season.” 
But these incidents are only part of 
the day’s luck and shouldn’t be re- 
garded as a bad omen by either player 
or club. 





The following remarkable state- 
ment about the Bible was made by 
Commissioner Thomas Estill, of the 
Salvation Army, in New York City 
recently: 

“Among people of Broadway, Wall 
Street, Park Row, and in practically 
all of the business and professional 
districts of New York, the Bible is 


being read more to-day than ever be-. 


fore and more than any other book. 
You can reach out at random in the 


crowded streets and stand a_ good. 


chance of putting your hand on the 
shoulder of a person who either has a 
Bible in his pocket or at least keeps 
one in his desk for daily perusal. So 
do not jump at conclusions when you 
see a bulge in a man’s hip pocket.... 
The bulge in ine pocket is just as 
likely to be a Biblo as a flask—perhaps 
more so.” 





Discussing the anomalies of modern 


city life, Charles Merz says in the 


“Century Magazine” that “there is 
fifty times as much land in Nassau 
County, New York, diverted 
country clubs and golf links as into 
all city and suburban parks.” Fur- 
ther, “New York’s mad and illogical 
development, forced on it to a certain 
extent by prosperity, has resulted in 
such anomalies as a mile or two of 
East Side sheltering two million peo- 
ple, with thirty-two miles of wilder- 
ness across the Hudson only six miles 
away.” This wilderness, now partly 
redeemed as the Palisades Park, was 
so isolated in a former generation that 
it furnished a securer hiding-place for 
Boss Tweed, after his escape from 
prison, than distant Spain, where he 
was captured and then returned to 
America. 





At a time when we are hearing so 
much of the problem of unemployment 


in England one receives something of 


a mental shock on turning the pages 
of the London “Sphere” to come on a 


picture of a group of women headed 


; 


“The Ladies’ Committee Appointed by 
the Ministry of Labour to Inquire 


4into~theShortage~of~Domestie= Lat 


our.” The housekeepers of England, 


into - 


Go BysO Uri Ole 







Second Annual 
Cruise De Luxe 


Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—A bout Half Capacity), by Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 
success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 


Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The “ Scythia ”’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard euisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S.S. ‘“Aquitania,”’ 
** Mauretania,’”’ ““ Berengaria’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer ( 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 











Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. } 


\ 489 Fifth Ave., New York (Estab. 1875) 219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 


3 od 




















THE NEW 
C HOUSE 
Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


ta) 


ota 





A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your cwn home, or 


while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elem2nts and _ their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT BRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 











A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Railroad Picture Book 


explains the workings of the railroads in 
wonderful pictwres. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Pictogram Co., Box 840, Washington, D. C. 





i. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Grazow, President 





Twenty-one years under the same management. 


Che Hotel deluxe 
of New England 
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NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park.N.J. 
6 eer 


pf'SSEX SUSSEX 
‘ 


prine Lake Beacu 
NEW JERSEY 


Directly on the Ocean 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
OPENS JUNE 23 


American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that makes you play 
18-Hole Course 
Superior A-la-Carte Grill. Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
New Swimming 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Opens June 23 
Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 
Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 
C. S. KROM, Manager. 


On “The New Jersey Tour, 
A Road of Never-Ending Delight.” 


Wonderful Ocean Bathing. 
Pool Adjoining 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
N. Y. Office: Town & Country 
vmneSWMest-40th-St. fel. Longacre 8310 
McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
On “The New Jersey Tour.” 
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OLYMPIC 
The Ship Magnificent 














To. Europe—Complete Service 


\ J HATEVER your European destination, our agents 
can arrange your crossing with utrnost convenience 
and promptness. 


Our fleets are led by the Magnificent Trio: Olympic, Homeric, 
the world’s largest ship Majestic; the Lapland, the palatial 
new Belgenland, and the famous Big Four: Adriatic, Baltic, 
Cedric and Celtic. 


We offer also a fleet of 14 delightful cabin steamers with 
the splendid new Pittsburgh, Doric, and Regina. Some 
accommodations as low as $115. 


Because of the large capacity of our Whatever your requirements, we 
fleets, choice accommodations are can meet them. 
still available for early sailings. 117 ships—1,2/8,000 tons. 





WHITE STAR LINEXY 


AMERICAN LINE = casa), &/ RED STAR LINE’ 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, or any authorized steamship agent 








ELY/EE 


LEAST 56ST 


THE IDEAL 
RESTAURANT 


MAX A. HAERING pres 
C.E.FRANCATELLItreaz 
te..PLAZA OI9I-0192-0865 





find yourself unable to settle my bi l, | 




















































BY THE WAY (Continued) 
those of this country so far as the 
servant problem is concerned. How-— 
ever much unemployment there may 
be, the chances for domestic workers 
never seem to be thinned. Jobs are 
always waiting for household helpers — 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 





An encouraging sign of the indus-— 
trial revival is the fact, as stated by 
the “Railway Age,” that freight traffic © 
on the railways of the United States © 
during the first three months this _ 
year was the heaviest in history for 
that period of the year—an increase 
of nearly twenty-five per cent over the 
first three months of 1922. 


Two announcements about eggs: 
From the Le Roy (Minn.) “Indepen-— 
dent :”’ 

WE WANT YOUR 
EGGS 
AND WANT THEM BAD 
PORTER & YOUNG 4 
Front a New York City window sign: 
EGGS THAT ARE EGGS ; 
NOT THAT WERE EGGS 





“It is a curious fact that the wives © 
of two of the most distinguished 
novelists I have known have both 
written cookery books,” says Mr. C. 
Shorter in the London “Sphere.” The 
two women were Mrs. George Mere- 
dith and Mrs. Joseph Conrad. In each 
case the distinguished husband wrote 
a preface to the book. For some rea 
son, however, Mr. Shorter adds, Mrs. 
Meredith’s cook book was never pub- 
lished, though the manuscript was 
long for sale at a London bookseller’s. 


From “Tit-Bits:’ 
“Professor,” said the graduate, tom 
ing to be pathetic at parting, “I am 
indebted to you for all I know.’ 
“Pray do not mention such a trifle.” 





Whistler, according to an article in 
the “Cornhill Magazine,” was in finan- 
cial straits at one time during his 
career in London, and was pressed to 
pay his account by Chapman, a pic 
ture-frame maker, who called one day 
to ask for a settlement of his bill. 

“Whistler,” the story continues, “ 
ceived him most cordially and presse 
him to partake of a glass of wine) 
Chapman, while appreciating the 
courtesy of his client, felt it his duty 
to decline the proffered refreshment, 
and ventured to remark, ‘You will par- 
don me, Mr. Whistler, but while you 


I am surprised that you are able te 
indulge in the extravagance of cham 
pagne.’ 
“ “Oh, don’t let that worry you, my 
dear Mr. Chapman,’ said Whistler; ‘I 
don’t pay for that either.’ ” q 


From the Paris “Illustration:” 
“Isn’t it remarkable what they 
are finding in King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb?” “Yes, and there, at least, one 
is sure that the furniture is antique.” 





BUILDING USE ONLY 


Thais naterial is for Library 
use only. Do not take out of 
De a aelogir 0 iPhecel mist be 
retumed to the department 

from which it was borrowed on 
the same day it was borrowed, 


OVE nDUS FINES 


SO cents for the firs!, hour 
of 
25 cents for each added hour 


Do not remove this streamer, 
It is used when discharging, 


If using material in another 
unit efter the Circulation 
Desk is closed, return the 
piece to the book drop in 
door 115 at the intersectior 
oLoune Tarsv tiloor hallways 


University of Illinois Library 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


UTH SAWYER 

(DURAND) was 
born and brought 
up in Boston, 
where she received 
her training in 
kindergarten work. 
Later she helped 
establish kinder- 
gartens in Cuba 
and took a degree 
at Columbia University. She special- 
izes in folk stories and has had nine 
books and one play published. 





oe PATTEN, writer of sport 
and juvenile stories, is the author 
and originator of the “Frank Merri- 
well Stories,” which appeared under 
the pen-name of “Burt L. Standish,” 
and which, according to the publish- 
er’s statements, reached a total circu- 
lation of more than 493,000,000 copies. 
These stories are now being made into 
motion pictures. Mr. Patten has 
spent months in the motion-picture 
studios at Hollywood, California, and 
has sold several feature stories writ- 
ten directly for the screen. 
the first editor of the “Top-Notch 
Magazine,” and years ago was man- 
ager of the Camden Baseball Team in 
the Knox County (Maine) League. 


X-SECRETARY REDFIELD continues 
his memoirs, included under the 
title “From Congress to Cabinet,” in 
the third installment, which appears 
in this issue. 


LBERT BUSHNELL» HART has been 
Professor of Government at Har- 
vard University since 1910. He has 
been President of the American His- 
torical Association and of the Ameri- 


can Scientific Association. He is a 

prolific writer and has to his credit 

numerous volumes of history. and 
treatises on historical events. 

IRECTLY after 

P. W. Wilson 

received his degree 

from Cambridge 


University he went 
on the staff of the 
London “Daily 
News,” where he 
acted successively 
as assistant editor, 
Parliamentary cor- 
respondent, and 
American corre- 
spondent. Mr. Wil- 
son was for twelve years closely in 
touch with the British Parliament—- 
five years as a member of the House 
of Commons and seven years in the 
Press Gallery. He is now living in 
this country in Spuyten Duyvil, New 
York, a frequent contributor to the 
New York Sunday “Times” Magazine 
Section and to The Outlook. 





He was° 


THE OUTLOOK 


Where Young People Like to Gather 


Best Dance Music in the Mountains 


NEW NINE HOLE GOLF COURSE 


Special Rates for Families and for the Season. 


THE GRAYMORE, PORTLAND, ME. 
Same Management 








A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 

EK. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 

E. R. Grasow, President 

Twenty-one years under the same management, 


Che Hotel deluxe 
of New England 



















Safe 
Milk 
and Malt 
os Grain Ext. 
\ meen in powder, makes 
ae ee. Sry om The Food-Drink 
ms : aay Jor All Ages 


{"5~ Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 


Forecasting— 


You can better tell the business future if you 
know the business present. This month, if you 
are prompt in writing us, you can get a reliable 
last minute analysis with map, showing na- 
tional business conditions. It is IN the official 
monthly magazine of the U. 8. Chamber of 
Commerce—The NATION’S BUSINESS. Speci- 
meu copy, 25¢c. 


2NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-Cc:- 





Tennis Swimming Pool 
Center of White Mountain Life 


FRANK M. GRAY, Manager 






















A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, or 
while traveling. You will find in this little book a 
wealth of information about food elerrents and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight contro) diets, acid and bland 
diets, laxative and blood-building diets, 
and diets used in the correction of various 

chronic maladies. 

The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail-order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 






HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 





A RECORD TO BE 
PROUD OF 


We have paid 6% for over 28 years. 


We have invested ten millions of 
dollars for our customers without loss 
to them. 

We have never been a day late in 
mailing? check for interest or principal. 

We pay 6% on Time Certificates and 
59% on Certificates payable on demand, 

Every certificate we issue is protected 
by first mortgage and our own Surplus 
Fund. 


You ean invest as little as $25 with us. 
Write for Booklet, “6% and Safety” 


THE CALVERT MORTGAGE CO. 
864 Calvert Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 
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National Park. 


is more than a stopover point 
on your Santa Fe way to- 
California — 

It ig an unordinary vacation land 
where. days and weeks profitably 
may be spent — 


There are trail trips to camps, a vertical mile be- 
low earth’s crust, and from ‘‘rim to rim” and back. 

There are motor trips through pine forests to 
points revealing panoramas extending hundreds 
of miles, ablaze with color. 

Hotel El Tovar, on the rim (7000 feet above 
sea level), also the camps in the canyon are under 
Fred Harvey management. 


— SUMIMET 






Santa Fe ‘all the way’ 


Mr. W. J. Black, P. T. M., Santa Fe System 
1143 Railway Exchange, Chicago, IIl. 


details as to cost of trip. 
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earth's scenic wonder 


Canyon 


SIONS 


Pullmans to the rim. os) 


Please mail to me ‘“‘Grand Canyon Outing” Folder and 





The Famous Book 
of Etiquette 


An Amazing Bargain—Nearly Half-Mill- 
ion Sold at $3.50—Special Limited Offer 
at Only $1.98. Send Your Order Now 


r | YHE Book of Etiquette needs no introduction. It is 
the recognized authority on the subject among peo- 
of culture, refinement and good breeding everywhere. 

It covers every phase of proper conduct and manners—at 

the wedding, dance, dinner, on the street, in the theatre— 

at all places and at all times. Nothing is omitted. It 
saves you from distressing embarrassments which arise at 
the most unexpected moments—gives you delightful ease, 

poise, confidence in yourself. *e 

Nearly 500,000 people have paid the regular publisher’s 
price of $3.50 for this wonderful 2-volume social guide. 

Only the summer lull in the book business, when the presses 

would normally be idle, has prompted the publishers to 

make this extraordinary short-time reduction in price. 

When the orders reacha certain number this offer will be 

immediately withdrawn. 


Send No Money 


Drop us a line—a posteard will do—and the famous two- 
volume Book of Etiquette will be mailed at once. Pay the 
postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents postage) and the books 
are yours. But remember, this remarkable offer may be 
withdrawn at any moment. So don’t delay. Send your 
order now. If for any reason you are not satisfied, return 
the books within 5 days and your $1.98 will be promptly 
refunded. 

Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Dept. 46, Garden City, N. Y. 








TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


HE OUTLOOK each week goes into 100,000. 
substantial, refined homes. It is caretully 
read by parents who desire the best possible 
school facilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best. private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook — 
will reach a selected and interested audience. — 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS 85 CENTS A LINE 


Write us for further information 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 
St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State. offers a 24¥ years’ course: 
as general training to refined, educated women. Requive- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the . 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York. 





‘AMERICA AGAIN AT CHAUMONT 


’ HAUMONT five years ago was 
C the seat of the American Gen- 
i eral Headquarters in France. 
On Sunday of last week a message 
‘from the President of the United 
States was read at the dedication of a 
‘monument in this old town, express- 
ing the wish that Franco-American 
friendship, “renewed when Americans 
fought on French soil for the freedom 
of man,” might “endure and grow 
Strong as the years pass,” and that 
prosperity might ever attend revivi- 
fied France. 

Ambassador Herrick, who read this 
message, made his plea for unity be- 
tween the two Republics, saying: 


This day’s observance will have 
failed if it does not remind us that 
We are too prone, in the preoccupa- 
tion of our individual affairs, to for- 

_ get the cause which made Frenchmen 
and Americans companions in arms. 

The French farmer, who knows no 
limitations in hours of labor other 
than physical endurance, has gone a 
long way in repairing the damage 
done his fields by trenches and shells. 
But there are recollections which, for 
the sake of his future and the future 
of all mankind, we cannot, even if we 
would, erase and still be true to the 
‘men who fought and to the men who 
served during those four terrible 
years. From our victorious dead, 
sleeping in sacred cemeteries, there 
arises a spirit of everlasting frater- 
nity beyond the power of the living 
to destroy. 

Suppose the leaders in the war had 
failed! Then our conceptions of hu- 
man liberty as incarnated in France 
and America one hundred and fifty 
years ago would have failed. Suppose 

those who lead us now should fail; 
then we should perish—differently, 
but no less surely. 


| 








In his speech on this occasion the 
imench Premier, M. Poincaré, having 
aid a tribute to America’s war Presi- 
lent, and having described the vigor 
ind fearlessness of the American sol- 
liers. told how he had traced with 
xyeneral Pershing on the map in ad- 
vance the way in which the Americans 
vere to drive the Germans out of the 
5t. Mihiel salient, and how, the day 
ifter, he explored in company with 
xeneral Pershing the ruins of his own 
iative village. He recalled his saying 
0 President Wilson on his arrival af- 
ier the Armistice: “For the miseries 
ind sadness of yesterday peace must 
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give reparations; against the perils of 
to-morrow peace must give guaran- 
ties.” And at the conclusion of his 
address M. Poincaré said: 

Americans would not have under- 
stood if France left the population 
of the devastated regions in distress 
without demanding of Germany, 
whose cities were all intact, the rep- 
arations she had promised. 

It was not to consecrate any such 
mockery of justice that 50,000 sons 
of America fell on our battlefields 
and sleep to-day in the folds of the 
soilof France. Many of their mothers 
and wives have not had the sad con- 
solation of coming to weep upon their 
tombs, but they know their loved 
ones rest here beside their French 
companions. Surely they do not wish 
that in the country which they so 
bravely defended the sleep of their 
loved ones shall be some day dis- 
turbed by new invasions. 


DE VALERA YIELDS 


4 fee: chief of the Irish Republican 
“die-hards,”’ Eamon De Valera, 
has not surrendered in person, nor has 
he been captured. He has, however, 
yielded to the force of superior arms 
and superior reason. An order signed 
by him and addressed to all soldiers in 
his army says: “Further sacrifices on 
your part now would be in vain, and 
a continuance of the struggle in arms 
unwise in the national interests. A 
military victory must be allowed to 
rest for the moment with those who 
have destroyed the Republic.” 

The document in which this order 
to cease fighting appears is confirmed 
by another captured document in 
which General Aitken, chief of staff of 
the Republican army, instructs the 
soldiers not to surrender their arms 
but to keep them until a possibility of 
renewing the struggle occurs. 

There is good reason for believing 
that such a renewal of hostilities will 
never come about. For one thing, the 
Catholic Church is strongly inclined 
toward the Free State; in fact, many 
students of Irish affairs believe that 
the influence of the Church was 
thrown toward the acceptance of the 
treaty offered to the Sinn Fein leaders 
and accepted by Collins, Griffith, and 
other Sinn Fein representatives. 

In a very interesting letter to the 
New York “Tribune” on Irish affairs, 
sent from London by Mr. Mark Sulli- 
van, it is stated positively that “in the 
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whole island of Ireland to-day there 
is less religious intolerance than in 
those parts of the United States 
where the Ku Klux Klan is strong.” 
However great may have been the 
patriotic hope of the Irish, parish 
priests for a Republic, evidently their 
ecclesiastical superiors have long seen 
the folly of a needless, cruel, wasteful, 
and, of late at least, hopeless civil 
war. 

Another reason adduced in Mr. Sul- 
livan’s letter for peaceful conditions 
in Ireland is the wish that American 
tourists may again visit the country. 
He says that Americans have been 
avoiding Ireland because of the condi- 
tion of affairs there, and that in a 
secure and peaceful Ireland the 
amount spent by American tourists 
might well be somewhere between 
$50,000,000 and $100,000,000 a year. 
This is no small item in Irish pros- 
perity. 

Another evidence that conditions 
are becoming stable is that the Free 
State is reported to be placing its 
bonds on favorable terms. 

If all these indications are sound, 
there is some ground for the feeling 
that pressure of commercial relations 
and mutual profit as well as peace may 
before very long influence the Ulster 
leaders to enter into a dual Domin- 
ion agreement with a sovereign Ire- 
land. 


THE MIXED CLAIMS 
COMMISSION 

HE settlement of a billion-dollar 

lawsuit against the German Gov- 

ernment, brought by the United States 
Government in behalf of itself and the 
American people, is the way in which 
the work of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission has been characterized. 

The suit is the largest of its kind 
in the history of the country. Claims 
totaling 12,319 in number have been 
filed for prosecution by the Com- 
mission, and damages aggregating 
$1,187,736,867 are asked of Germany 
to cover damage to American property 
and for the loss of non-combatant 
American lives as a consequence of the 
World War. Such claims, to be tried 
before the Mixed Claims Commission, 
are confined to losses attributable to 
the war. Thus Germany has been 
asked to pay some of the actual losses 
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of war rather than pay reparations to 
the United States in company with the 
remainder of the associated war Pow- 
ers. 

Organization of the Mixed Claims 
Commission was provided under an 
agreement between the American and 
German Governments, signed August 
10, 1922, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the amount to be paid by Germany 
in satisfaction of that country’s finan- 
cial obligations under the treaty of 
peace of August 25, 1921, between the 
two Governments. The Commission 
as originally named is composed of 
one American Commissioner, Judge 
Edwin B. Parker, of Texas, former 
member of the War Industries Board, 
and one German Commissioner, Dr. 
Wilhelm Kiesselbach, a lawyer of 
Hamburg. The two Commissioners 
act in the role of judges of a specially 
created tribunal to pass judgment 
upon the claims against the German 
Government growing out of the war 
of 1914. As umpire former Associate 
Justice William R. Day, of the United 
States Supreme Court, was appointed 
by the United States with the consent 
of Germany to render a deciding 
opinion in case of deadlock between 
the two Commissioners. It is now 
announced, however, that Judge Day 
has retired from the post of umpire; 
that Judge Parker is to take his place; 
and that Judge Parker’s place will be 
filled later. 

Robert C. Morris, American agent 
in the settlement of the Venezuelan 
Claims in 1903, has been appointed as 
counsel for the United States to prose- 
cute the American claims against Ger- 
many. The German agent, Karl von 
Lewinski, is the German counsel who 
will defend that Government against 
objectionable demands. 
character of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission, sitting as an international 
court to try the American war claims, 
has been perfected by an array of 
judges, counsel, clerical and _ leval 
staffs, and a docket made up of indi- 
vidual claims. Each claimant will 
have “his day in court’ to demand 
damages for losses and injuries and to 
receive judgment on his claim. 


To expedite this work and con- | 


clude its task as rapidly as possible; 
claims have been grouped into classes, 
each represented by a test case which 
will be tried and decided at the outset 
of the Commission’s deliberations for 
the purpose of establishing principles 
which will govern the disposition of 
the remaining cases in each group. In 
this way the Commission hopes to 
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avoid a waste of time and hasten a 
final accounting between the United 
States and Germany on war damages. 


WHAT THE CLAIMS ARE 


r¥.HE list of claims filed with the 

Commission is interesting for its 
variety of demands made upon Ger- 
many as a consequence of hostilities. 
One group of claims is for losses suf- 
fered by Americans as a result of Ger- 
man submarine warfare. Another 
class is for compensation for American 
property seized or destroyed by Ger- 
man forces in Germany and occupied 
territory. There is one class of claims 
arising out of the excessive cost of 
marine insurance on vessels during the 
war period. This increase in cost of 
insurance protection, being deemed the 
result of German submarine and 
“raider” activities in the principal 
Atlantic and Pacific lanes of travel, 
has been referred to Germany for pay- 
ment. Government agencies of the 
United States have filed ‘claims against 
Germany along with American na- 
tionals. The United States Veterans’ 
Bureau has filed a claim for money 
expended in insuring the hulls of 
American vessels destroyed by German 
undersea craft. The United States 
Shipping Board has filed a claim to 
cover the loss of vessels and cargoes, 
as well as to recover insurance pre- 
miums paid by that department. Pri- 
vate shipping interests have asked 
damages to cover the cost to them of 
charter hire. American inventors 
have asked Germany, through the 
Commission, for remuneration to cover 
the violation of patent rights by the 
German Government. Underwriting 
insurance companies are claiming com- 
pensation for the sums paid out on 
insurance losses caused by Germany in 
waging war. Citizens using the mails 
in sending parcel-post packages abroad 
are asking compensation for packages 
lost in transit through the fault of 
Germany. This partial list of claims 
filed with the Commission gives an 
idea of the variety of losses which 
have been laid at the door of Germany 
for settlement. 

One important group of cases before 
the Commission includes those claims 
that arose from the sinking of the Lu- 
sitania by a German torpedo, resulting 
in a huge loss of American lives and 
property. Litigation growing out of 
that disaster has been conspicuous in 
various jurisdictions, both abroad and 
in this country. The German Govern. 
ment, in its diplomatic correspondence 
with the United States, is understood 
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to have admitted liability for the sink- - 
ing of the vessel, and a settlement of © 
the $190,000,000 of American claims — 
on that account is expected to be made 4 
in the proceedings before the Commis- { 


expressed that settlement of the 
American claims involves the release 
and disposition of the $300,000,000 of 
German-owned property seized by the © 
United States upon the entrance of | 
this country into hostilities. This — 
property is now held in trust by the © 
Alien Property Custodian, for German © 
owners, pending authority from Con- | 
gress as to its disposition. Confisca- 
tion of the German property held here 
for the purpose of paying American 
claimants against Germany has been 
urged as one method of settling ac- 
counts. The continued holding of the 
property as a guaranty of settlement 
by Germany of the American claims is 
another proposal that has been made © 
to Congress. Yet another proposal 
made is that the money and property 
be used to pay American claimants and © 
that an agreement be entered into by — 
the United States and Germany by 
which that country herself would as- 
sume the obligation of paying her own 
nationals for the losses they suffered 
as a result of the confiscation of their 
property by the United States. 

Congress, at its last session, ap- 
proved the release of a small propor- 
tion of the property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian, notwithstanding — 
vigorous protest on the part of Ameri- 
can claimants against Germany. Prop- 
erties which did not exceed $10,000 in 
value were ordered returned to their 
owners. This act of Congress made 
possible the return of ninety-five per 
cent of the more than 33,000 proper- 
ties held by the Alien Property Custo- 
dian. But the total value of property 
actually returned to owners was less. 
than $50,000,000, leaving in the Gov- 
ernment’s hands German-owned pron- 
erty valued at approximately $300. 
000,000. 


sion. 
Congressional sentiment has = 





THE BIG BERTHAS : 

NE of the mysteries of the war 

has been the scientific principles - 
involved in the shelling of Paris by 
German guns at a distance that might 
be as great as seventy miles. Not 
that there was lack of explanations— 
there were too many of them and they — 
did not agree. Finally Léon Daudet, 
a French writer and politician (so far 
as a French royalist can be considered 
a modern politician), capped the cli- 
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(Macbeth, Act III, Scene 1) 
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ae : Nae. A GRAND LITTLE HILL CLIMBER, THEY SAY, BUT CAN 
NO, THANKS; I CAN SEE 'EM! IT MAKE THIS GRADE? 


From Walter A. Edmunds, Memphis, Tennessee From Estelle H. Provost, Ossining, N. Y. 
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CARRYING ON 






From John Fleming, St. Louis, Mo. 






From C M. Gray, Los Angeles, California 
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THE FAMOUS “BIG BERTHA” THAT BOMBARDED PARIS DURING THE WAR 


The first shell from this gun fell in Paris in 1918. 


five miles away. 


It was supposed that the gun was about seventy- 
The photograph, taken during the war and now supplied to the French authorities 


from an unnamed source, shows the “Big Bertha’’ heavily camouflaged in firing position with the 


crew standing by. 


The carriage and mechanism are protected by double steel covering, with camou- 


flage over this to prevent the position being picked up by aerial photographers 


max by declaring that the Big Bertha 
was not a mystery, but a myth. This 
brought out a torrent of disproof. 
The evidence as to the reality and na- 
ture of the super-long-range guns has 
been summed up by Mr. Walter Little- 
field in an article which lately ap- 
peared in the New York “Times.” 

This writer quotes four different 
authorities. One is “Le Matin,” 
which shows from French official re- 
ports that the Big Berthas had been 
located by French aviators and one or 
more of them destroyed by French 
artillery. The second is a French 
writer who declares that the French 
knew before the Armistice just how 
the long-distance shooting was done. 
The third is a writer in the “White- 
hall Gazette’ who is vouched for by 
Mr. Littlefield as having interrogated 
the inventor of the gun in his official 
capacity and who is reported as saying 
that he ‘‘did not design the gun to 
shell Paris. He did not design it to 
carry over seventy miles, but some- 
thing less than half that distance.” 
The fourth witness is the well-known 
American poet, ‘cellist, and soldier, 
Robert Haven Schauffler, strangely de- 
scribed by Mr. Littlefield as “the Ger- 
man.” Mr. Schauffler is quoted as 
saying that he learned from a trust- 
worthy observer that— 


Four of these “Big Berthas” had 
been built. The gun which shelled 


Dunkirk, and which later exploded, 
killing several members of the gun 
crew, was No. 2. No. 8 first fired on 
Paris. The gun was 33 meters long 
(about 100 feet). It had two tubes, 
which fitted end to end, the bore of 
the forward tube being smaller than 
that of the rear. ...The gun stood in 
a regular heavy artillery emplace- 
ment. It fired at an angle of 60 de- 
grees. ... It and the surviving two, 
together with their emplacements, 
aiming, and discharging apparatus, 
were destroyed to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy and 
the officers and men were dispersed. 


This may be compared with the ac- 
count by the “Whitehall Gazette” 
(London) writer, who says, among 
other things: 

A peculiar feature of the gun and 
part of the “Big Bertha” secret lay 
in the fact that it had two inner tubes 
within its length fitting end to end, 
the forward tube having somewhat 
finer rifling and a smaller bore than 
the rear tube. ... The shell was really 
duplex, a 15-inch shell arranged to 
shoot out at a certain height the 
smaller 9-inch shell. 


The technical details put forward in 
these diverse accounts presented by 
Mr. Littlefield cannot here be repeated. 
But, despite their positiveness, they 
do not completely agree, and the lay- 
man is inclined to feel that a little 
explanation of the explanations is still 
desirable. 

Some day perhaps we may have a 


simple, scientific statement from ade- 
quate military authority. 


THE MAN WHO 
CLEANED UP ST. LOUIS 
W HILE Joseph W. Folk, who died 
in New York City on May 28, 
served with credit as Governor of 
Missouri, as counsel for the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, and as 
Solicitor of the Federal State Depart- 
ment, and was a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1912, he will best be 
remembered for his drastic action in 
fighting the corrupt union of vice and 
politics in St. Louis in 1902. He was 
a young lawyer when he undertook 
this task. His thorough prosecu- 
tion of criminal politicians and plain 
crooks sent many men of those two 
classes before the Grand Jury and put 
several of them into the penitentiary. 
His election as Governor of his State 
in 1904 on the Demoeratic ticket was 
a recognition by the people of his ser- 
vices, and was the more remarkable in 
that Missouri for the first time in its 
history then gave its Presidential 
electoral vote to a Republican, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

The period in which Mr. Folk car- 
ried out the sweeping reforms in St. 
Louis which made for a permanent 
betterment in its civic conditions was 
that which is so often spoken of as 


ee 
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the era of the muck-rakers. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who brought that phrase 
into common use, knew his ‘“‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” He used the phrase just 
as John Bunyan did, to designate peo- 
ple who had their eyes so closely fixed 
on the dirt and filth of corruption 
that they could see nothing else. 
But others used the word indiscrimi- 
nately, so that every man who tried to 


reform conditions in city, State, or 
_ Nation was very likely to be called a 


muck-raker. Charles E. Hughes for 


his work in the insurance investiga- 
tion, Brand Whitlock in his work for 
Toledo, Judge Lindsey in his cam- 


paign to help the children, had about 
them nothing of that pessimism which 
believes there is nothing but corrup- 
tion in sight. Joseph Folk belonged 
to their category, and was not in the 
least one of those who confuse reform 
with general abuse and reckless accu- 


- gation. 


It is pointed out that the reason 
why Governor Folk did not figure as 
a winner in National political contests 
was not in any weakness or lack of 


qualification on his part, but in the 


special circumstances of the cam- 
paigns in which his name was put for- 
ward. For instance, at the Baltimore 


Convention of the Democratic party, 


Mr. Bryan was at first the predomi- 
nating figure, and when it became evi- 
dent that he could not be nominated, 
the two most popular candidates were 
Champ Clark and Joseph Folk. Both 
were Missourians. Naturally, Champ 
Clark, the older and Nationally better- 
known man, came to the front. 

As a Federal Government official in 
the two capacities already named, 
Governor Folk did able work. He was 
an able lawyer as well as a vigorous 
reformer, and he more than once rep- 


resented the Government in matters 


connected with international disputes. 


CLAUDE KITCHIN 


ae the early years of the war, 
especially just before America 
joined the Allies, few public men in 


America were better known than 
Claude Kitchin. To-day he is almost 
forgotten. His death on May 31 


called forth little comment. 

What occasioned his reputation is 
precisely what has caused him to be 
forgotten. He was conspicuously an 
obstructionist. His long experience 
in Congress—extending over twenty- 
two years—brought him power 
through advancement by seniority to 
the leadership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but it did not enable him 
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Keystone 


JOSEPH W. FOLK 


to view National problems from a 
National standpoint. He had been 
regularly elected and re-elected to 
Congress without making any great 
impression until the election of Oscar 
Underwood to the Senate left a 
vacancy in the chairmanship of the 
Ways and Means Committee, into 
which Mr. Kitchin, as next ranking 
member of the Committee, stepped 
almost automatically. 

His accession to this powerful posi- 
tion occurred in 1915, when thought- 
ful Americans were aware of the need 
of preparing this country for the in- 
evitable part it was to play in the war. 
Against all preparedness Mr. Kitchin 
placed himself as an immovable obsta- 
cle. He could see no further than the 





(C) Keystone 
CLAUDE KITCHIN 
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limits of his own Congressional dis- 
trict. He honestly, no doubt, endeav- 
ored to represent his constituency, but 
he failed to serve the Nation. 

If Mr. Kitchin’s counsel had been 
followed or his authority had been 
greater, the loss and waste suffered 
by this Nation finally in its long-de- 
layed preparation would have been 
vastly heavier. 

Mr. Kitchin was a conscientious ser- 
vant of his constituents; but good 
public service requires more than 
conscience. Sometimes the lack of 
common sense is as hurtful in a pub- 
lic servant as the lack of honesty. So 
far as Mr. Kitchin will be remembered 
his name will be associated, not with 
the accomplishments of the Nation in 
war time, but with its difficulties. 


REVOLT AGAINST SECTARIANISM 
ORGANIZES ITSELF 
)\FFORTS to escape from the sec- 
tarian order of things in the 
Protestant Church have not met with 
very much success in the past. The 
union churches found themselves com- 
pelled in most instances to barter 
away their liberty to secure a depend- 
able ministerial supply, while in other 
cases churches that arose from a 
union impulse tended to organize and 
become a denomination. Three exist- 
ing denominations began in that way. 
The first National Conference of Com- 
munity Church Workers, which met 
in Chicago, May 22-24, found it neces- 
sary to steer the via media between 
these two dangers. The delegates 
came from 28 States and numbered 
about two hundred. Eight hundred 
and sixty churches are now listed as 
either “denominational community,” 
“federated” or “independent com- 
munity” churches. The vast majority 
are of the independent sort. A num- 
ber of Negro community churches 
were reported at the Conference which 
had not been previously known. 

As the Conference debated the most 
effective means of building up effi- 
ciency without creating denomina- 
tionalism, it was the consensus of 
opinion that the ministers of the 
movement will do well to continue in 
their denominational relationships 
where it is possible to do so. Here 
they will continue to speak in behalf 
of the larger unity of the Church. In 
return for their ministerial standing 
they will render such services to the 
denomination as are consistent for a 
community church minister. But it is 
increasingly clear that the churches 
must for the present be independ- 
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ent. The federated churches change 
over to the independent type, but the 
contrary process is not noted. The fed- 
erated church is always subject to the 
whims of the new district official that 
a denomination may take on. 

The problem of missionary outlet 
for the churches of the new movement 
proved to be no problem at all. Rep- 
resentatives were present from a 
number of evangelical societies, urg- 
ing co-operation. The denominations 
now unite in many tasks. both home 
and foreign. Dr. Hung, Dean of the 
School of Religion of Peking Univer- 
sity, made a masterful plea for co- 
operation with the cause ‘of education 
in the Orient. 

To meet the hazard that arises from 
free-lance ministers who are either 
uneducated, immoral, or simply in- 
efficient, a service bureau has been 
created which will provide informa- 
tion to churches, but not recommenda- 
tions. To carry on the work of this 
service bureau the National Confer- 
ence has made itself a permanent in- 
stitution. <A literature will be created 
for the movement, the first step in this 
direction being a printing of the 
presidential address of this year in 
tract form. 

It is significant that this group, in 
which there is greater diversity of 
opinion than in any other ecciesiasti- 
cal group that has held.a convention 
this spring, had the most harmonious 
gathering. Not a false note was 
struck in the Chicago gathering to 
mar the harmony and good will that 
prevailed. 

The National Conference was not 
unmindful of the overhead movements 
looking toward Christian unity. 


BAPTIST FRICTION REDUCED 


HE Northern Baptist Convention, 

which closed its annual session 
at Atlantic City on May 29, appears 
to be emerging with a sigh of relief 
from a period of theological embar- 
rassment just as the Presbyterians 
appear to be entering upon an experi- 
ence of a similar nature. 

The course of the Baptist Conven- 
tion indicated that the progressives 
have won their fight against the im- 
position of a formal creed as a test of 
orthodoxy; for, though more than one 
conservative faction brought creeds 
with them, intending to present them 
for adoption and renew the struggle 
of a year ago, it early became evident 
that the temper of the Convention as 
a whole was utterly unfavorable. 
After the somewhat stormy episodes 
of the last three Conventions, that of 
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1923 sailed into calm water, if not into 
port. 

The dramatic public protest of Dr. 
J. R. Straton, of New York, at the 
opening session, against the appear- 
ance upon the programme of Presi- 
dent Faunce, of Brown University, on 
the ground of his pronounced liberal 
views, though repudiated by Funda- 
mentalist leaders, was a blow from the 
reflex effects of which they could not 
recover. The ghost of the question of 
the attitude of the denominational 
missionary boards toward the recep- 
tion of “gifts with doctrinal condi- 
tions attached,” which has walked 
among Baptist ranks for the last two 
years, was decisively laid by the 
adoption of a report which, while rec- 
ognizing the right and freedom of any 
individual to proffer a gift to Baptist 
societies or boards with such specifi- 
cations as might seem desirable to the 
donors, strongly discouraged such a 
course, and specifically declared that 
“we must always insure the complete 
freedom of our Boards, executive offi- 
cers, missionaries, and other repre- 
sentatives from subjection to formal 
creedal: tests.” 


BAPTISTS AND EDUCATION 


INCE the New World Movement of 

Baptists of the North, which in- 
volved the attempt to raise $100,000,- 
000 for missionary and educational 
purposes during a period of five years, 
enters now upon the last year of its 
course, it was necessary for the de- 
nomination at this meeting to deter- 
mine plans for the succeeding five 
years. The programme as _ finally 
shaped was adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote and with the hearty indorse- 
ment of the Fundamentalist elements, 
which have been lukewarm or opposed 
to the New World Movement. The 
Northern Baptist Convention will not 
again set a financial objective for a 
five-year period, nor seek pledges that 
run for such a length of time. Ex- 
perience is all against it. A _ pro- 
gramme for advance in work will be 
mapped for five years, but the finan- 
cial objectives will be determined a 
year at atime. Baptists of the North 
are now giving a larger sum per cap- 
ita for missionary and educational 
purposes than any other of the large 
denominations, and it is expected that 
the level will be at least maintained 
under the new plan. . 

Of wide interest is the disposition 
on the part of the Convention of the 
request of the University of Chicago 
for larger freedom of action in the 
matter of the choice of a president 
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and the composition of its Board of 
Trustees. According to its present 
by-laws, the president and two-thirds 
of the trustees of the University must 
be Baptist. The University asked the 
approval of such a change as would 
permit it to elect a non-Baptist if at 
any time that should appear wise and 
to increase the number of trustees 
from twenty-one to twenty-five, of 
whom only three-fifths must be Bap- 
tist. Elements in the Convention of 
a conservative theological cast, who 
have resented the liberal tendencies of 
the University, attempted to cut it 
wholly adrift from the denomination 
by vesting full authority and manage- 
ment with the trustees of the institu- 
tion without reservation. But this 
counsel did not prevail, and the re- 
quest of the University as proffered 
was granted. 

The new President of the Conven- 
tion is a layman, Mr. Corwin S. 
Shank, a lawyer of Seattle. 


HANDS OFF THE 
NATIONAL PARKS 


HE attempts made in the past to 
commercialize the National 


, Parks or to injure their beauty 
and recreational value have been so 
many and sometimes so subtle that 
it is never out of place to warn 
Congress, the Administration, and 
the people at large to watch with 
scrupulous care everything that has 
even the appearance of such an as- 
sault. 

Recently questions have been raised 
relating to the future of Yellowstone 
Park, and an intimation has been 
made (quite unjustly, we believe) that 
the present Secretary of the Interior 
has considered making concessions 
which would not be approved by 
friends of the Parks. The most defi- 
nite thing of this kind we know of 
has been a statement in the Living- 
ston “Enterprise,” a Montana news- 
paper, to the effect that Secretary 
Work was being urged to allow a sur- 
vey in the Yellowstone Park to deter- 
mine the possibilities of the storage 
of water for irrigation. It does not 
appear in this assertion that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has taken any 
action or that he favors the plan, 
although we have heard the statement 
made as coming from Senator Walsh 
that Secretary Work is sympathetic 
with the project. On the other hand, 
we are informed by one of the best 
living authorities on questions relat- 
ing to the National Parks that pre- 
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VENISELOS STATES THE CASE FOR GREECE 


SPECIAL INTERVIEW FOR THE OUTLOOK 
BY ITS EURGPEAN EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENT, ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


BY RADIOGRAM FROM LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


&“ uRS is a little country, but it has done great 
things in the past and will do great things in 
the future,” said Veniselos. 

When I suggested that this was because the little 
country had been led by a big man but that the Greeks 
had been traitorous to him, he said: “Why condemn 
the whole people for the mistake in judgment of the 
majority? All are liable to mistakes. There is much 
good in the Greeks. They have undergone a more 
trying experience than others, but they possess the 
fiber that nations are made of and will give a good 
account of themselves. They need special sympathy, 
for the population has been increased by a million 
refugees. The Athens Government agreed to every- 
thing I proposed. It has done one thing needful—it 
has built a new army. If Greece must lose something, 
let it be frontiers rather than the army. In resist- 
ing Turkish demands our word has been backed by 


manded a money indemnity of four billion francs gold. 
Greece could not pay. War was feared. Rather than 
precipitate immediate hostilities it was better to risk 
having trouble in the future. As equivalent compen- 
sation I offered Karagatch and environs, of great 
strategic value to Turkey. Turkey demanded more. 
I refused, for Greece would fight first. The Greek 
forces in Thrace are twice as numerous as the Turkish. 
Immediate attack was feared. A settlement has been 
reached, Turkey consenting to withdraw her demand 
for money indemnity; Greece in theory was obliged to 
make reparations, and added to territory offered re- 
turning Turkish ships seized if Turkey returns Greek 
ships. I am glad the Greeks remained firm despite 
Poincaré’s threat to check our naval movements in the 
direction of the Straits without making a like menace 
to check Turkey’s. Such a one-sided performance con- 
tinues the French pro-Turk policy at the ultimate cost 
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the well-understood argument of force. 


cisely the contrary is the case, and 
_ that Secretary Work is in nowise com- 
. mitted to such a project, and is in- 


1 


clined to believe that the survey would 
establish a wrong and injurious prece- 
dent. Certainly, if it is true, as we 
have seen stated, that the plan is 
that a railway should pay half the ex- 
pense of the survey, the proposal is 
undesirable on the face of it; for if 
the survey is for the benefit of the 
Parks and the people of the United 
States, it should be made by our Gov- 
ernment and by it solely. Again, 
authorities on the subject of irriga- 
tion as well as of Parks declare that 
the proposal is impractical as a meas- 
ure for increased irrigation and con- 
trol of the waters, as well as objec- 
tionable from the standpoint of the 
need to preserve the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park from every kind of com- 
mercialism. 

These things are questions for ex- 
perts to settle, but the voice of com- 
mon sense declares that to undertake 
or allow to be undertaken an elaborate 
survey by forces of engineers to mark 
out power sites and reservoir sites 
and present data to show that the 
waters of the Yellowstone Park can be 
used to commercial or agricultural 
advantage is simply to put the cart be- 
fore the horse. Let Congress first set- 
tle the question whether or not it is 
willing to use the Park in this way, 


against the judgment of those who- 
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want to preserve its beauties; if not— 
and there is strong reason to believe 
that Congress and the Secretary would 
reach that conclusion—then the pro- 
posed survey is useless. If Congress 
and the Secretary are doubtful, then 
they should ask for the sentiment of 
the country before undertaking this 
expensive work, and thereby to some 
extent committing themselves to the 
project. 

We have strong confidence that the 
Administration will take no hasty 
steps in this matter. 


TO FELLOW-FANS 


N the realm of baseballdom are 
| found four races of inhabitants— 

inmates, some would call them— 
fans, rooters, professional guys, and 
back-lot bugs. These terms sound 
like slang, but one cannot discuss 
science without using the correct 
nomenclature. If the staid reader 
wants to know what baseball slang is, 
let him hie himself to Ring Lardner 
or, for a mild form of the disease, to 
Mr. Gilbert Patten’s lively baseball 
story in this issue of The Outlook, 
called “Sand on the Diamond.” What 
makes baseball slang a joy is that it 
changes overnight and varies with the 
ingenuity of the reporter; to-day the 
Babe elevates the pill, to-morrow the 


Bambino clouts the sphere—and so 


ad infinitum. 


of all the Powers.” 


Now the fan may be a rooter, but 
the rooter is not always a fan. The 
rooter is out to see his side, or col- 
lege, or city, win; the fan is out to 
see the game. The dyed-in-the-wool 
fan is the man who says, “Yes, the 
home team won, but the game was 
punk;” or, “We lost out, but it was a 
peach of a game.” He has his prefer- 
ences as to winners, but what he loves 
is to see hard hitting, fine fielding, 
now and then a double play or a home 
run, and all through a close score and 
a chance for either side to win until 
the ninth ends or the darkness ap- 
proaches. 

College men watching college games 
are rooters, and rightly glory in it. 
They may later become fans; but they 
are more likely to be neither fans nor 
rooters (except always at post-gradua- 
tion games), but players of tennis or 
golf. The genuine fan is like Don 
Marquis’s “Old Soak;” he doesn’t very 
much want either to work or to play, 
but one thing he does stick to consis- 
tently. 

We forget just how many millions 
of people, mostly men, sit on benches 
every summer to watch professional 
ball games. The life of the fan is not 
what might be called arduous. The 
best sport and the finest service of 
baseball is found on the back lots, the 
small-town diamonds, in the games 
where the fellows come out for fun 
and exercise. Some among the millions 
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of boys and young men who do this 
“may become college -or professional 
players; most of them grow into 
middle-aged fans whose pleasure 
largely consists in remembering how 
they used to play ball. But it is be- 
cause most boys can and do play that 
baseball is the “National game” in 
that it is the game of boyhood carried 
up into a scientific sport well worth 
watching when played by experts. 

Sometimes. the question is asked 
whether the graduates of the back lots 
or of the colleges make the finest 
material for the big leagues. Natu- 
rally, the back lots furnish the great 
mass of paid players, because the col- 
lege men, for some strange reason, 
prefer to be lawyers or doctors or 
editors, or some other dull thing, in- 
stead of clouting the sphere and know- 
ing the joy of sliding into a stolen 
base. The experts say that all a 
pitcher needs is something on the ball 
(technical, again) and something 
above the neck; and not a few college 
men have qualified under this defini- 
tion. 

John J. McGraw is a very, very 

great man. He is commander-in-chief 
of the World Champions; yet the most 
joyous recollection some of us New 
York fans have of the majestic 
McGraw is that of seeing him sent to 
the bleachers by a stern umpire, who 
patiently waited, however, as the great 
man strolled over the diamond, telling 
his sad story to the enemies he met, 
sitting down to pick and chew grass 
here and there, and finally retiring 
dramatically out of sight in the dress- 
ing-rooms to the shouts of “Play ball,” 
“Stop fooling.” 
. But this is a digression—regular 
fans are terrible digressers. We 
started to quote John J. on colleges 
and back lots. In his new book, “My 
Thirty Years in Baseball’ (strongly 
recommended to fellow-fans for read- 
ing on days when the grounds are too 
wet for a game), he sententiously says 
that his Giants won the World Series 
last year because the management 
strove hard to find out faults and cor- 
rect them; and when he was asked by 
a man high up in world affairs to say 
who made the best player, the college 
boy or the ignorant young fellow from 
the town lots, he replied: 


The college boy, of course, has at 
the start the very thing the less fortu- 
nate fellow has to acquire. He steps 
right in with the advantage of mental 
training. With the same amount of 
natural common sense behind him 
the college boy has a full two years’ 
jump on the town lot boy. The differ- 
ence is simply this—the college boy, 
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or any one with even a partially- 
trained mind, immediately tries to 
find his faults; the unschooled fellow 
usually tries to hide his. 

Thank you, Chief McGraw. There 


is something in education, after alli. 


GOVERNOR SMITH 
BURNS HIS BRIDGES 


ERHAPS because it is the big- 
gest State and has the greatest 


seaport and is conscious of its 
own power and diversified character, 
New York is apt to think of itself as 
the principal part of the Nation, and 
to think what it does the Nation does, 
or to ignore what the rest of the Na- 
tion thinks. The action of the Legis- 
lature and Governor in attempting to 
avoid responsibility for enforcing pro- 
hibition is in line with other events in 
New York’s history. It was with 
difficulty that New York was induced 
to enter the Federal Union. It was 
in New York that the draft riots oc- 
curred. It is now in New York that 
the first attempt has been made to 
break do\.n the prohibitory law—or 
at least to weaken it. 

In signing the repeal of New York’s 
prohibitory law, Governor Smith must 
have recognized that he was striking a 
heavy blow to.any hopes which he and 
his friends might have that he could 
receive the Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency. The South is dry ter- 
ritory, and the South can veto any 
nomination in the Democratic Conven- 
tion. Lincoln by standing by his con- 
victions in his debates with Douglas 
lost a United States Senatorship, but 
he gained a greater office and a more 
enduring fame. Governor Smith by 
standing by his convictions may have 
increased his popularity in his home 
State—possibly chiefly in his home 
city—but he has placed a stumbling- 
block on the highroad which his 
friends had hoped might lead from 
the sidewalks of New York to the 
White House. We believe that Gov- 
ernor Smith must have seen clearly 
the ultimate implications of his act, 
and we acknowledge the measure of 
the courage in this deed of political 
renunciation. 

Governor Smith says that his action 
in signing the repeal of the State pro- 
hibitory law is not a nullification; for 
nullification is “the action of a State 
intended to abrogate within its limits 
the operation of a Federal law.” He 
points out that this repeal does not 
affect the Federal law or “lessen the 
obligation of peace officers of the 
State to enforce in its strictest letter 
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the Volstead Act.” He likens, how- 
ever, the Volstead Act to any other 
Federal law, saying there is no more 
reason for the State to enact a law in 
accordance with the National Prohibi- 
tion Act than there is to enact any 
Federal law into a State statute. 
What Lincoln would have said of this 
argument may be judged by a quota- 
tion from his debate with Douglas on 
September 15, 1858. Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler cited this quotation in urging 
a gubernatorial veto: 

What do you understand by sup- 
porting the Constitution of a State, 
or of the United States? Is it not 
to give such Constitutional helps to 
the rights established by that Consti- 
tution as may be practically needed? 
Can you, if you swear to support the 
Constitution, and believe the Consti- 
tution establishes a right, clear your 
oath without giving it support? Do 
you support the Constitution if, 
knowing or believing there is a right 
established under it which needs spe- 
cific legislation, you withhold that 
legislation? Do you not violate and 
disregard your oath? I can conceive 
of nothing plainer in’ the world. 
There can be nothing in the words 
“support the Constitution” if you may 
run counter to it by refusing support 
to any right established under the 
Constitution. 


In the present instance, moreover, 
there is an added reason for giving 
State aid to a Federal law. Governor 
Smith overlooks or ignores the pecu- 
liar provision of the Eighteenth 
Amendment which, by placing its en- 
forcement under the concurrent au- 
thority of the Nation and of the 
States severally, places a responsibil- 
ity upon the States for statutory co-. 
operation with the Nation, which is 
unlike anything else in the Constitu- 
tion. To the extent, therefore, that 
the repeal of the Mullan-Gage Act is 
an abandonment of its concurrent 
duty with the Nation’s duty it is to 
that extent and to that degree Consti- 
tutional nullification. If all the States” 
followed New York’s example, the pur- 
pose of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment to create a partnership between 
the Nation and the States in enforc- 
ing prohibition would be thwarted. 

In the name of States’ rights Gov- 
ernor Smith has undertaken to give 
to New York an independent position 
concerning prohibition. The result, as 
he points out, is that the enforcement 
of prohibition in New York will be 
left wholly to the Federal law. Those 
who think that prohibition by the — 
National Constitution is an invasion 
of the State’s privileges will be thus 
faced with the dilemma. Under the 
guise of asserting States’ rights there 
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will be in New York, not only an in- 
crease of Federal power, but actually 
».in this one respect a monopoly of 
‘Federal power. 

Governor Smith complains that the 
Mullan-Gage Law placed citizens in 
‘double jeopardy for the same offense. 
This sounds strangely from one who 
emphasizes as Governor Smith does 
the marked distinction between Fed- 
‘eral sovereignty and State _ sov- 
_ereignty. The more that distinction 
is emphasized, the more obvious it is 
that a violation of a State law is not 
an identical offense with the violation 
of the corresponding Federal law. 
Governor Smith’s own theory of the 
rights of the States destroys his argu- 
ment about double jeopardy. 

The real truth of the matter is that 
Governor Smith signed the repeal, not 
because of any theories about double 
jeopardy or the relation between 
State sovereignty and Federal sov- 
ereignty, but because he does not like 
prohibition. He says so very frankly. 


fanatical prohibitionists. 
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He wants light wines and beers sold 
legally. As he expresses it, “The 
definition of an intoxicating beverage 
contained in the Volstead Act is not 
an honest or a common-sense one.” 
He asserts—and we are convinced 
that he asserts honestly—that the 
saloon “is and ought to be a defunct 
institution,” but it is evident that he 


would like to have some place where 


light wines and beers can be sold in 
accordance with the law. He objects 
to the one-half of one per cent alco- 
holic content as a maximum. In 
other words, he wants more alcohol in 
legal drinks. That percentage, by the 
way, was not put into the law by 
It was a 
standard already established by the. 
liquor interests. It was the liquor 
trade that urged and secured the 
adoption of one-half of one per cent 
as the test for liquors which could not 
be sold without a license. This stand- 
ard was in the interest of the liquor 
trade under the license system. It is 
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not in the interest of the liquor trade 
under a prohibitory system. That is 
all there is to this objection to one- 
half of one per cent, and Governor 
Smith has been unfortunate in allow- 
ing himself to fall into the error of 
identifying it with a plea for hon- 
esty. 

Governor Smith makes it clear that 
the repeal of the Mullan-Gage Law 
will not bring back light wines and 
beer. It will thus disappoint the 
liquor trade so far as they had any 
illusion, the aspirants for prospective 
positions as bartenders, and all those 
who have been looking for the resto- 
ration of the saloon in some form. 
How far it will actually weaken the 
enforcement of the Volstead Act in 
New York remains to be seen. As 
it brings cheer to the _ bootleggers 
it is injurious to the spirit of law en- 
forcement and will encourage attempts 
to make violation of law safer in other 
States. So far as we can see, it serves 
no good purpose whatever. 


WHAT THE ITALIANS THINK OF THE 
GERMAN SITUATION 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ITALY 
BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


ITALY AND FRANCE 


TALY is bound both to Germany 

and France. 

. With Germany the bonds are 
economical and commercial. Italy de- 
pends mostly on Germany for coal 
and iron; during the war the absence 
of the German supply sent the price of 
coal here up to $150 a ton. 

With France the bonds are racial 
and political. In more than one sense 
France is Italy’s natural ally. Yet 
France and Italy are sharply critical 
of each other. 

Some criticisms may be attributed 
to racial and commercial jealousy. 
This is felt more strongly in France 
than here, I think; it has to do with 
‘he French standstill in population 
and the Italian increase, so that now 
Italy’s population well outdistances 
that of France; it has also, and in 
particular, to do with the Italian in- 
creasing preponderance in the Medi- 
_terranean carrying trade, with its 
consequent reflection at Genoa and 
_ Marseilles. 

Here in Italy the criticism of 
France is mainly political. From the 
older folk criticism may be attributa- 
“ble to the still lingering resentment 
concerning what Italy considers very 


sharp French practice in acquiring 
Tunis nearly half a century ago. 

Criticism of France is also due to 
indignation at the French allegation 
that in the late war Italy did not 
know how to triumph at Vittorio 
Veneto until France showed her! 

Criticism too grows out of amaze- 
ment here at French reluctance to 
consider Italy the equal of France. 
For instance, the French Parliament’s 
main reason for not ratfying treaties 
signed by the French representatives 
in Washington in February, 1922, is, 
I learn, that those treaties put the 
French and Italian navies on the same 
level! 

Less justified criticism is due to the 
belief that France is secretly seeking 
imperialistic ends, to Italy’s detri- 
ment. The friends of France here, 
however, understand how inapplicable 
to her are the charges of either im- 
perialism or militarism. 


GERMANY AND FRANCE 


Like the English, the Italians are 
in a position to take a decidedly de- 
tached view of the German situation 
in general, and of that in the Ruhr in 
particular. And, as in England, so 
here, there are opposing opinions. 

I have two Italian friends. They 


reflect the opposing opinions held in 
this country. The first man you 
might call pro-German, though he is 
not so much pro-German as anti- 
French. The other man you might 
call pro-French, but, here again, he is 
not so much pro-French as anti- 
German. 

Viewing Germany, the first man 
sees sixty million people mcved to 
desperation by French _ extortion. 
Viewing France, the second man sees 
forty million people moved to despair 
by German evasion. . 

The first man contemplates a gen- 
erally impoverished Germany. “Even 
before the Ruhr occupation,” he says, 
“there were some two million Ger- 
mans either without employment or 
working on very reduced time. There 
is acute suffering among the families 
of these men and of all unskilled 
laborers, especially among those who 
have cruelly lost their work because 
of the French occupation. There is 
even greater suffering among the 
skilled laborers, and most of all 
among the professional classes, whose 
restraint and modesty keeps its poign- 
ancy from being generally known.” 

The second man does not deny these 
facts, but notes some additional ones. 
“The same things are true in France, 
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but some things true in Germany one 
does not find in France. German 
fields, forests, and factories remained 
intact during the war. Among the 
German propertied classes, deriving 
their incomes either from agriculture 
or industry, there has been not only 
little suffering, but often unwonted 
prosperity. This is so not only in un- 
occupied Germany, but even under the 
very eyes of the French along the 
Rhine and the Ruhr. German indus- 
trialists there have been making 
gigantic efforts to produce and are 
producing at proportionate profits. 
German production, now somewhat 
checked, indeed, by the French occu- 
pation, has been going ahead by leaps 
and bounds. Contrast all this with 
conditions in France. Her most im- 
portant economic region was laid 
waste by Germany, who, conquered in 
war, has not had the good faith to 
keep her promises as to reparations. 
The result is that France has had to 
borrow from her own hard-hit people 
the hundred billion francs and more 
necessary for the most elementary re- 
construction of those districts.” 


REPARATIONS 


This brings us at once to the sub- 
ject of German reparations. The pro- 
German gives four reasons why Ger- 
many has not been able to meet the 
engagements she made two years ago: 

“The first of these reasons is the 
tremendous demoralization and fall of 
the German monetary unit, the mark. 
Here in Italy this seems peculiarly 
dreadful, because the Italian monetary 
unit, the lira, has been relatively 
stable. We admit that we are scan- 
dalized at the German Government’s 
panic in working its currency printing- 
press night and day. There are now 
over six trillion paper marks in circu- 
lation, of which at least two-thirds 
have been printed since the occupation 
of the Ruhr.” 

“The acceleration of the fall of the 
mark,” asserts my pro-French friend, 
“was made possible by some of the 
industrialists and profiteers in Ger- 
many; they shave so manipulated 
issues of the mark as always to insure 
a wide margin between the respective 
index figures of imported and domes- 
tic goods, thus reaping vast profit for 
themselves, and proportionately cheat- 
ing Germany’s creditors. These in- 
dustrialists, rather than the whole 
German people, should be compelled to 
furnish German reparations.” 

“The second reason why Germany 
cannot pay the promised reparations,” 
says the first man, “is to be found in 
the army of the unemployed and the 
consequent checking of production, 
due to the French occupation. This 
army, of the unemployed has become 
so great, indeed, that industrial mag- 
nates and employers of labor in Ger- 
many have begged their Government, 
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not in vain, for subventions so as to 
pay idle workmen and keep off starva- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” replies the other man, ‘‘and 
this from the magnates who have sent 
vast sums abroad, and who in other 
ways have evaded the taxes and re- 
sponsibilities of German citizens. 
Those taxes would have paid some of 
the reparations. Even now not a few 
German critics are questioning as to 
where all the money goes that has 
been made over to the industrialists 
for the protection of labor, and the 
popular view inclines to the belief that 
some of it leaks into speculation in 
dollars, pounds, ete.” 

“The third reason why Germany 
cannot pay the promised reparations,” 
suggests the first man, “is to be found 


- in the vast stocks of finished products, 


as well as of raw materials, blocked 
there.”’” The second man contents him- 
self with, “But that is a sword which 
cuts both ways.” 

“The final reason,” says the pro- 
German, “‘is that unoccupied Germany 
cannot get coal from occupied Ger- 
many, and, as the Ruhr is the chief 
source of supply, Germany must now 
import coal from England.” 

“But it always has been cheaper 
along the North Sea border to import 
from England,” protests the 
other. “Some Germans would like it 
to appear that their resistance is now 
at the mercy of the English mining 
interests, and even that. their resist- 
ance might crumble if the English 
interests did not afford credit. To 
this the English reply that they have 
sold for cash only.’ 


NEW METHODS OF PAYMENT 


“Tf the old methods of payment 
agreed upon cannot work,” the pro- 
German remarks, “perhaps new ones 
can. The latest is Germany’s proposal 
of May 2, based on the increasing dis- 
location of her capacity to pay. By 
making this proposal Germany has 
everything to gain and nothing to 
lose. France and Belgium may reject 
the terms. Very well. Germany has 
indicated a new scheme, has she not, 
a new solution? It will start move- 
ments here, there, everywhere, in Ger- 
many’s favor. On the other hand, 
take the position of France and Bel- 


gium. They summarily reject the 
scheme. Again very well. Every one 
expected that they would. There is 


no surprise. But note well that the 
summary rejection may start move- 
ments also here, there, everywhere, 
against France and Belgium, on the 
ground that they want no settlement 
at all—indeed, that their firm inten- 
tion is to keep the question unsettled 
by constant refusals as long as pos- 
sible just so as to keep Germany from 
recovery. Make no mistake, men in 
many places will interpret this sum- 
mary rejection as tantamount to a 
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declaration of war. Especially should 


this be so regarded in your America, 
because of the German offers to sub- 
mit to an international, impartial, 
non-political commission, such as your 
Secretary Hughes has recommended, 
the determination between the amount 
offered and the minimum amount ac- 
ceptable to France and Belgium.” 

My other friend rejoins: “On the 
contrary, most men in most countries 
will interpret the German offer as 
tantamount to declaring that Germany 
expects to be bound no longer, eithei 
by the Treaty of Versailles, ratifiec 
by her in 1919, or by the scheme oi 
payments which in 1921 she promised 
to make to the amount of 132,000,000.,- 
000 gold marks. This latest proposal of 
30,000,000,000 gold marks (absurdly 
short of the minimum Germany could 
raise even now) would not only super 
sede the foregoing conventions, but i: 
simply derisory. It cannot have beer 
made seriously. Certainly it was no? 
made to win French and Belgian. ac- 
ceptance, or even to secure some basis 
of negotiation with them. It was 
simply a bid for support among pro- 
German simple, misguided folk here 
and in England and America—as you 
say, ‘here, there, and everywhere.’ So 
far from presenting new ideas, as you 
suggest, it is simply a clumsy and im- 
pudent attempt to return to the plan 
of payment proposals at a quarter of 
the rightful amount, a plan indeed 
which so far has yielded so poor a 
result. 

“As to Germany’s proposal to sub- 
mit the question to a neutral commis- 
sion, we in Italy can sympathize wit} 
French and Belgian reluctance on the 
ground that neutrals could never ap- 
preciate the national interest of those 
who have suffered from the German 


invasions. (did not we from the Aus-" 


trian?). Hence they judge the ques- 
tion more. commercially than _politi- 
cally. : 

“As to any other suggestion, I 
would call your attention to one made 
by a high authority, and to the way 
it has been received here. Some for- 
eigners call us Italians children, just 
because our manners are more naive 
than you find in the colder countries 
to the north. Yet our financiers are 
not as naive as the English, if the re- 
cent statement of a great London 
banker is an example. ‘Whatever 
amount Germany will have to pay,’ he 
is quoted as saying, ‘credit will be 
required. Hence as a purely commer- 
cial proposition Britain and America, 
anyway, should be prepared to co- 
operate. Given stabilization of the 
mark, adequate security will be offered 
in Germany if, in addition, German 
reparation bonds bore the recipient 
nation’s indorsement on account of 
reparation. They would be attractive 
and marketable.’ Even we childlike 
Italians smile at such a suggestion. 
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In other words, if Germany did not 
pay, then the recipient nations—Italy, 
for instance—would!”’ 


BOLSHEVISM 


“Well, if the Powers do not come 
to Germany’s aid with reparation 
bonds and loans, she will go Bolshev- 
ist,” asserts the pro-German. “If she 
does, and the world is upset by a 
Bolshevist advance infinitely more 
menacing than that in Russia, the 
Powers will have to bear the responsi- 
bility.” 

“But we have had our own experi- 
ence in Italy with Bolshevism, and in 
a far more intimate way than any- 
thing likely to occur in Germany,” 
replied my other friend. “The Latins 
are a more impressionable race than 
are the Teutons, anyway, and the 
Bolshevist campaign here, several 
years ago, made great headway. It 
was engineered with skill. It went as 
- far as it could. Italy had her experi- 
ence. Having burned her fingers, she 
now dreads the fire. If this has hap- 
pened in Italy, with her tendencies 
toward disintegration, the experience 
of Germany, with contrary tendencies, 
should be even more striking and sum- 
mary. Little sympathy for Germany 
along these lines is evoked here. 


SECURITY AND GUARANTIES 


“In the ultimate analysis, any par- 
‘ticular sum to be paid by Germany is 
not of as great importance as are the 
guaranties therefor and as is the 
question of security and its guar- 
anties. In this connection,” the 
pro-French Italian continued, “two 
things are evident. Germany de- 
mands that the Ruhr be evacuated 
before she will stop her passive resist- 
ance. Moreover, you see no specific, 
concrete mention of guaranties. That 
really means that Germany does not 
want to give any guaranties at all, 
and distinctly wants to end the guar- 
anty which France and Belgium now 
hold in the Ruhr.” 

“Can you not see,” replied the other, 
“that Germany’s ability to pay is 
predicated on borrowing? Now who 
will lend her money as long as there 
_is the probability of a new invasion 
by France? Moreover, without set- 
tling the future security of the 
Franco-German frontier, how 
creditors estimate Germany’s capacity 
to pay, or even the stability of values 
underlying the payments?” 

“No,” comes the reply, “Germany 
must submit to France and Belgium 
a positive, concrete, categorical, rea- 
sonable statement of what she really 
can and will pay in money and in kind 
and follow this by a statement of what 
pledges she will give. This on the 
financial side. But on the political 
side the pledges or guaranties are of 
at least equal moment. France and 
Belgium demand, not only reparation, 
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but the assurance that they will hence- 
forth be left in peace. Only so can 
Germany modify the world’s judg- 
ment that she is evading everything 
possible in her rightful repara- 
tions.” : 


THE RUHR 


As to the advisability or non-advisa- 
bility of the French and the Belgian 
occupation of the Ruhr, there are also 
two distinct opinions in Italy. The 
first and probably prevailing opinion 
is the pro-German’s. He declares: 
“Politically most Italians are against 
the occupation. We foresaw that, so 
far from disintegrating Germany, it 
would unify her, and it has done so. 
Economically, too, we are against the 
occupation. It is an act of folly. It 
will cost more than it can possibly re- 
turn in value. Besides, it will bring 
misery to millions of unoffending peo- 
ple because of the necessary and natu- 
ral strikes and passive resistance be- 
gun by popular initiative.” 

“Popular initiative nothing,” replies 
my other friend. “We know that 
orders for resistance came direct from 
Berlin.” 

“In all fairness and justice, I must 
now say,” admits the pro-German, 
“that most Italians concede the legal 
right of France to collect the full 
reparations due. We certainly have 
2 selfish reason in this, for France 
‘as announced that in her Ruhr opera- 
tions she aims to create no privileged 
position for her creditors, but to cover 
all the reparations due. That means 
ours. Certainly we ought to have no 
objections if the French pull our 
chestnuts out of the fire. How to 
reconcile this, however, with our dis- 
approval of the expediency of the 
Ruhr occupation—that is the question. 
So there was no other course for the 
Italian Government than that of 
benevolent neutrality—benevolent be- 
cause our Government experts, along 
with the French and Belgian experts, 
went into the Ruhr to estimate the 
coal resources there, even though Italy 
did not participate in the military 
occupation.” 

“Tf Italy could have so participated, 
still more could England have partici- 
pated,” adds the other. “Germany 
would now probably be doing what she 
certainly will have to do some day. 
We know this because we can observe 
the gradual exhaustion of German 
resistance, both financially and eco- 
nomically. The first is already glar- 
ingly evident in the dissipation of the 
monetary reserves, and the second is 
becoming evident in the increasing 
crisis in production. ‘Vorwirts,’ the 
Berlin Socialist organ, sees this, even 
if other German papers do not. On 
April 9 it said: ‘Passive resistance 
its culminating point. 
Our Government should have _ the 
courage to make a decision and to try 
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to negotiate before being compelled to 
capitulate.’ ” 

“German resistance will last longer 
than is generally supposed,” prophe- 
sies the first man. “First, there has 
been unexpected discipline and re- 
straint among all classes of the Ger- 
man people. Second, the Germans 
recognize, as do we, that the present 
deliveries of German coal in France 
and Belgium are much less than those 
before the Ruhr occupation. It will 
now be hard to increase them, owing 
to the lack of French and Belgian 
technicians and laborers. Moreover, 
deliveries have mostly been made from 
the stocks accumulated near the en- 
trances to the mines. When these are 
exhausted, delivery will be far more 
difficult.” 

“German restraint has been matched 
by the generally exemplary conduct of 
the French and Belgian troops of oc- 
cupation,” contends the second man. 
“It is true that German resistance is 
proving greater than was expected by 
most. But it is also true that the 
financial burden is much heavier for 
Germany than for France and Bel- 
gium, and that the continuation of the 
contest must mean victory to the 
French and Belgians. The main thing 
sought, however, is not so much rep- 
arations, or even security, as it is to 
break that stubborn; bigoted German 
w''l, which has never acknowledged 
tl it Germany began the war or was 
really defeated in the war or is sorry 
for the war or means to atone for the 
war, as any decent vanquished foe 
should. Thus it is that France and 
Belgium remain firm in their princi- 
ples of requiring full reparation pay- 
ments and frontier guaranties and of 
not admitting foreign mediation. 
When Germany shall have completely 
complied with these terms, there will 
be an evacuation of occupied territory, 
and not till then.” 

The pro-German concludes: “The 
sympathy for Germany, which I have 
endeavored to express, voices, I be- 
lieve, the spontaneous sympathy of 
Italy for a. great nation misrepre- 
sented in the war. With Germany we 
will always have to be on intimate 
economic terms, anyway. We expect 
to be again on more intimate political 
terms with her because, despite the 
war (in which Austria was Italy’s 
foe far more than was Germany), we 
can never forget what a good political 
as well as commercial friend Germany 
was to us in other days and would be 
again. While Italy expects France 
and Belgium to receive all possible 
reparations, just as she expects to re- 
ceive her own, she does not want these 
to be wrung from Germany, if they 
mean German economic ruin, or even 
a present Italian disadvantage.” 

*“As an indication that this may not 
be the case,” I broke in, “when I was 
in the Ruhr recently I saw about as 
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many coal trains leaving that region 
destined for Italy and Switzerland as 


for France and Belgium. The same 
proportion may not exist now, but it 
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was good politics for France and Bel- 
gium to begin that way.” 

“But they are doing even better 
now,” said my other friend. “Read 


13 June 
this morning’s ‘Messagero.’ Italy has 
received more average coal from the 
Ruhr than before the Maen "A 


Rome, May, 1923. ie 


AMERICA AND THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE ASTON, K.C.B. 


HE most interesting question 
now being asked about the 
European situation is, “What is 
America going to do about it?” The 
usual answer is, “Nothing.” But that 
is the reply to quite a different ques- 
tion, “What does America want to do 
about it?” 

Now, as in the early years of the 
Great War, it is known to be only a 
question of what America is going to 
do, and when. The “when” is as im- 
portant as the “what.” We gather 
from Hendrick’s “Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page” that in 1914 the 
United States nearly came into the 
war on the side of Germany. In 1917- 
18 nothing short of victory would 
have stopped the impetus of the tre- 
mendous economic, naval, military, 
and financial forces that were thrown 
into the balance against Germany, 
when the true issues at stake were at 
last understood. 

We are constantly being told that 
most Americans want to have c ‘ne 
with Europe once for all; that some 
are descended from people who crossed 
the Atlantic because they had no use 
for European institutions and meth- 
ods, and that the remainder left 
Europe themselves for the same rea- 
sons. After experiences which we 
have gone through since the armistice 
in 1918, there are plenty of people in 
Britain who hold similar views about 
Continental Europe, but the English 
Channel is only twenty miles across. 
Part of Britain is now within gun 
range of Continental soil. Nearly all 
of it is within range of bombing air- 
planes, not to mention the more vul- 
nerable airships. New York is three 
thousand miles from Europe, and, 
from the defense point of view, can 
take the detached view of European 
affairs that was taken by Britain at 
certain periods in her history. 

When we turn from defense to eco- 
nomics and finance, we get quite a 
different aspect. These factors take 
little or no account of distance, and 
will take less and less account of it as 
means of communication continue to 
improve and populations increase. 
There lies the rub. The people in 
Britain are already so crowded that 
they cannot even support their exist- 
ence without oversea trade, which 
forces them out of a policy of “splen- 
did” or of any other sort of isolation. 
World markets are essential, and Eu- 
rope, whether we like it or dislike it, 
remains a not unimportant portion of 
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the world. By increase of population 
and by greater dependence upon world 
markets and resources America is be- 
ing driven along the same road, will- 
ingly or unwillingly. Ethical motives, 
especially the desire, shared by Brit- 
ain, to abolish the idea that force is 
the sole arbiter between nations, are 
working in the same direction and 
forcing the pace. America is being 
obliged to take her part, possibly the 
leading part, in world questions, both 
ethical and economic. 

We can leave economics to experts 
for the present, and glance for a mo- 
ment at the ethical or moral aspect, 
but it is well to note in passing thereto 
that Europe (including Britain) is 
woefully ignorant about America. This 
was proved at the time of the treaty 
making, when President Wilson’s lead 
was followed because it was believed 
that he had his people behind him. 
That mistake caused the interminable 
delays in treaty making and ratifica- 
tion which have brought about all t’- 
present trouble and distress in Euro. - 
and in the Middle East. 

International ethics, the influence, 
if any, of the moral factor in interna- 
tional relationship, is a subject that 
has filled many books, and will fill 
many more. The process of evolution, 
which has led human beings, from the 
original cave man to the family, the 
tribe, and to larger groups in succes- 
sion, to establish and obey law in their 
own interests, will some day teach the 
still larger group, the nation or the 
state, to do the same. It is only a 
question of time, of which evolution 
takes little account. First comes the 
law, then combination between the 
law-abiding for its enforcement. 
Idealists over and over again in the 
history of the human race have tried 
to hasten the process. Advances have 
sometimes been made, followed by 
temporary relapses, as in all evolu- 
tionary processes. 

The coming of voluntary obedience 
to law into the evolutionary process 
has been well expressed by the Ameri- 
can poet W. H. Carruth: 

A fire-mist and a planet, 

A erystal and a cell, 

A jelly-fish and a saurian, 

And the cave where cave men dwell; 

Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod, 

Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it—God. 


who were also 
experience in 


idealists, 
men with 


Certain 


handling affairs of state, introduced 
the League of Nations Covenant into 
the peace treaties with the same object 
in view. The geographical distribu- 
tion of the 382 signatories of those 
treaties is of interest. Ten were 
European, 13: were American in its 
wider sense, 5 were Asiatic, 2 were 
African, and 2 Australasian. Finality 
was not claimed by the framers of the 
Covenant. It was put forward design- 
edly as an elastic instrument, framed 
in terms capable of adaptation to the 
results of experience gained in its 
use. When the time arrived for ratifi- 
cation, the verdict of the people of the 
United States on the Covenant was 
adverse and decisive; some thought 
that it had been killed thereby, but it 
still holds the field as providing the 
only permanent machinery for substi- 
tuting law for unbridled force as the 
arbiter in international affairs. In 
direct conflict with the figures which 
I have given above about the geo- 
graphical distribution of the signa- 
tories of the Peace Treaties, it has 
been alleged of late that the chief 
objection in America to the Covenant 
(which was embodied therein) is that 
it is purely European in origin; that 
Americans, for reasons given, have 
had enough of Europe, but are coming 
round to the idea of a world-wide or- 
ganization for framing a Law of Na- 
tions, and ultimately for devising 
measures for its enforcement. The 
speeches of Senator Borah, recognized 
as a strong opponent of the League of 
Nations (but an equally strong sup- 
porter of the ideals which it em- 
bodies), are being studied with great 
interest on this side of the Atlantic 
in this connection. 

Meanwhile Europe is drifting from 
bad to worse. Security of territory, 
upon which economic development de- 
pends, is unattainable as long as the 
rule of force alone prevails. 
sult is the crushing burden of arma- 
ments, which are expected to provide 
that security in face of the teachings 
of history that competition in arma- 
ments must culminate in war, and 
ultimately in ruin. This unproductive 
expenditure and waste of effort is 
killing industries, and with that 
comes the power of paying for im- 


- ports or of settling international in- 


debtedness. 

Europe, as Professor A. F. Pollard 
has pointed out, is much in the state 
that England was in the days of 
Henry II, when the barons wrested 
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land from each other by force and only 
the strongest could keep possession. 
Henry, being more powerful than any 
baron, proclaimed that land tenure 
must be by legal title, and not by force 
alone. Occupiers were given security. 
Internecine strife was forbidden, and 
the law, once established, thereby 
came into its own. 

Whether for ethical or for economic 
reasons, the overwhelming interests of 
America prescribe that European na- 
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tions shall cease their senseless and 
suicidal strife. It may be that, had 
America supported the League Cove- 
nant, the combined force of the 
League would already have done for 
Europe what Henry II did for the 
English barons. For reasons not fully 
understood in Europe, but doubtless 
all-sufficing, America will have noth- 
ing to do with the League. What, 
then, is to be the substitute for secur- 
ing a world settlement, for establish- 
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ing some form of law, and for its en- 
forcement when established? Europe 
is only part, at present the most 
turbulent part, of the whole. The 
European situation is really a world 
situation, of which America, as a pro- 
ducing country, is forced to take no- 
tice. The question of all others, then, 
in view of the entwinement of world 
economics and industries, is, ‘What 
action, in her own interests, is Amer- 
ica going to take?” 


PROSPECTS OF THE BALDWIN GOVERNMENT 


win shows that the basis of 

democracy in Britain is, at the 
moment, unsettled. As long as the 
suffrage was limited, the two historic 
parties could be firmly organized. But 
the new franchise, inclusive as it is of 
women and of many millions of young 
men whose memory begins with the 
war, is in the main outside any recog- 
nized fold. The percentage of those 
who vote at all is low, and behind the 
election returns there lies a vast hin- 
terland of political indifference. The 
older leaders have thus lost their grip 


Tx Premiership of Stanley Bald- 


of the domestic situation. Asquith, 
Grey, Haldane, Churchill, Lloyd 
George, Horne, Birkenhead, Buck- 


master, Balfour—they are all out of 
it. And no party machine can poll 
one-third of the voters on the register. 
And a sudden emotion sweeping the 
country overthrows political strong- 
holds that had been deemed impregna- 
ble. 

The Cabinet itself reflects this 
chaos. It is supposed to be Die Hard 
or extreme Tory and Protectionist. 
But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is to be Reginald McKenna, a Liberal 
free trader. Another Liberal, Lord 
Crewe, is Ambassador at Paris. A 
third, Lord Novar, is Secretary for 
Scotland. And Lord Robert Cecil has 
accepted a sinecure—the Chancellor- 
ship of the Duchy of Lancashire— 
which leaves him with time free for 
influencing general policy. Conserva- 
tive Ministers accept these appoint- 
ments who would resign if, let us say, 
Lord Birkenhead, one of their own 
men, were admitted to the Govern- 
ment. 

In the House itself there is reflected 
the same confusion. Seldom have 
there been so many “scattering” mem- 
bers, whose attachment to their chiefs 
is only nominal. The Liberal split has 
yet to be healed. Some Liberals 
pledged themselves to vote for the 
Conservative Government. Others are 
pledged never to support a coalition. 
It seems to be clear that in the coun- 
try Labor is not gaining ground and 
is divided between those who dine at 
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Lady Astor’s with the Prince of Wales 
and those who sing the Red Song 
across the green benches of the Com- 
mons. Among the Conservatives we 
find the dissensions which correspond 
to the quarrels among their leaders. 
Every one is watching how the future 
will develop. A newspaper on this 
side or on that side means more than 
a caucus. In fact, the landscape dis- 
closed by the fall of Lloyd George ex- 
plains how it was that he held his 
office unchallenged. Some kind of 
trusted dictatorship seems to be still 
the only solution. 

In all three parties there are men 
who believe that a new coalition is 
needed and other men who hate the 
very idea. That is the real split both 
in the Liberal and the Conservative 
camps. A _ coalition means Lloyd 
George, and, while most people con- 
sider that Lloyd George is, like the 
curate’s egg, good in parts, a minority 
either worship him as angel or defy 
him as devil. No cause has yet arisen 
so compelling as to override these per- 
sonalities. 

But, in view of the state of Europe, 
it may well be that all controversies 
will be hushed. What England dreads 
is further war. That was why she 
dismissed Lloyd George for defying 
the Turk. That was why she shud- 
dered over Curzon’s note to Soviet 
Russia. And that is why she is un- 
easy over France. It is no longer a 
case of argument, but of airplanes. 
And deplorable as it may be to say it, 
the facts are plain from debates in 
Parliament that Britain has now 
started on a programme of building 
airplanes to balance the French forces, 
exactly as twenty years ago she had 
her programme of building battleships 
to balance the German forces. The 
developing competition in aerial arma- 
ments is thinly camouflaged by the 
same diplomatic phrases that did duty 
when the command of the North Sea 
was at stake. At the moment, the 
superiority of the French in the air 
is overwhelming. And in the British 
expenditure there is thus to be a large 
increase. 


This situation, adroitly fomented by 
Lloyd George, has deeply stirred Brit- 
ish sentiments and is of course one 
factor in the King’s visit to Italy. 
The Die Hard mind favors France, 
and even French measures, in the 
Ruhr. But, on the other hand, the 
Die Hard mind will not accept even 
a French superiority either on the sea 
or in the air. 

As for what the average man thinks, 
he asks in his blunt way why the 
French are building planes and talk- 
ing about hundred-mile guns, just 
across the Channel, when their debt to 
Britain is still unpaid. 

That the entente is not what it was 
has long been obvious. The trouble 
with a rivalry in armament is that 
as it develops it tends to absorb every 
other issue. Questions cannot be dis- 
cussed calmly and on their merits. 
There arise acute recriminations. 
Pro-Germans and pacifists say that 
they told us so. And people who are 
neither adopt the fatalist view that 
armaments have meant, and always 
will mean, the use of armaments. The 
British view is that there are no 
armaments in Germany and no air- 
craft worth consideration. 

The Russian situation is easier. In 
the Near East there is also a lull, at 
any rate on the surface. But the Gov- 
ernment must expect fierce criticism 
in the House of Commons. Unem- 
ployment, the deportation of Irish 
Republicans to Dublin, the question 
whether poor people shall be charged 
sixpence to visit the British Museum, 
pensions for ex-soldiers of the Civil 
Service—all is grist that comes to the 
mill of varied opposition. It may be 
that the most Palmerstonian proposal 
—intervention on the Ruhr—will . 
come from the most radical quarter, 
namely Labor, and that we shall see a 
Die Hard Government preaching that 
England expects her own country to 
mind its own business. The Govern- 
ment—any Government—must be op- 
portunist. And the aim of this Gov- 
ernment’s opportunism will have to 
be tranquillity if it is to remain in 
power. 
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EXPOSITION OF AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND APPLIED ARTS, IN ROME, ITALY 


This exposition, recently opened, is to last until the end of the summer. The photograph shows a 
classic building reconstructed for the exposition 


NEW YORK 
CITY'S 
SILVER 
JUBILEE 


New York’s Silver 
Jubilee celebration 
opened May 26 with 
a civic pageant and 
parade. “This photo- 
graph shows munici- 
pal employees passing 
the grand stand at 
Fifty-ninth Street and 
Fifth Avenue 
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TERCENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN 


Here is a night view of Memorial Hall, 


tercentenary, 


recently opened by the 


ren 
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King. 





one of the buildings erected for the celebration of Gothenburg’s 


Gothenburg, which is the principal city of Sweden after 
Stockholm, was founded in the seventeenth century by Gustavus Adolphus. It was 
the ‘Gothenburg system’’ 


of handling the liquor problem originated 





in this city that 


WASHINGTON, 
DC: 
ILLUMINATED 
IN HONOR OF 
THE SHRINERS’ 
CELEBRATION 


Pennsylvania Avenue 
is here seen as it ap- 
peared at night illu- 
minated with many 
thousand electric 
lamps. This photo- 
graph shows the so- 
called “Road to Mec- 
ea,’’ with the Capitol 
dome at the left 





HAT is the matter with 
American education? From 
the kindergarten up come 

complaints that elementary schools, 
grade schools, high schools, colleges, 
technical schools, normal schools, busi- 
ness schools, and professional schools 
are all failing to graduate the desired 
proportion of pupils or students that 
begin with them; nor do teachers, 
school boards, and faculties feel warm 
satisfaction with the character and 
purpose in life even of the gradu- 
ates. 

A watchdog of education, Dr. 
Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, 
publicly asserts: “It is entirely pos- 
sible .to dissipate enormous sums of 
money in the name of education, 
which serve neither to equip children 
with a body of knowledge nor to train 
their minds, nor to instruct them as 
to their duties and rights under the 
government through which the educa- 
tion is furnished.” 

It is a fair question whether the 
public schools really educate as many 
as half their pupils. Business men 
are taken aback by finding that gradu- 
ates of grammar schools and high 
schools, and beyond that, even of the 
colleges, are not able to take up a new 
employment easily, do not know how 
to carry out directions, and are weak 
in fundamentals. 

The great need of the country is 
better education for the average run, 
fair-to-middling, commonplace chil- 
dren who make up the bulk of the 
population. Special training for 
geniuses, if you catch them, and spe- 
cial schools for subnormals so far as 
you can! But for the great body of 
children an informing, directive, en- 
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larging kind of education that gives 
them a groundwork for their future 
life. 

The main obstacles to proper educa- 
tion in the United States are lack of 
health, lack of time, and lack of con- 


centration. Many of the city children 
are badly fed and poorly cared for at 
home. A reasonably industrious child 
of an intelligent family in the ordi- 
nary city high school devotes only 
about one thousand hours a year to 
school and to school work, which is 
about one-ninth of the total hours of 
a year. The old-fashioned culture 
studies for schools no longer seem to 
take a grip on the children. 

To meet these needs the dry bones 
are shaken by the movement toward 
vocational education, which has cap- 
tured the public in most of the large 
cities in the country, and has even 
invaded the rural schools. 
mental idea of vocational education is 
that what the boy and girl do in school 
should connect directly with what they 
are to do in life. They seek a practi- 
cal education. 

An outstanding example of this new 
type is the great vocational school at 
Mooseheart, Illinois. Its ideals are 
expressed in the slogan of the founder 
and inspirer of Mooseheart, Secretary 
of Labor James J. Davis, in the 
words: “Every boy and girl is entitled 
to at least a high school education and 
a trade.” That means three things: 
practical education for girls as well as 
boys; a thorough academic course; 
and also a vocational course. 

“Ideals”? That is an alarming 
word for those educational fossils who 
hold that education is all theory and 
must be carefully separated from later 
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uses, and for the equally obstructive 
group which insists that education is 
all practicality without relation to the 
needs of mind and soul.. Mooseheart 
is an institution with few parallels in 
the country. It has even been accused 
of being like Boston, “not a place, but 
a state of mind.” Actually it is a very 
upstanding lively place, entered on the 
map of Illinois, thirty-five miles west 
of Chicago, on a beautiful slope drop- 
ping easily to the Fox River. Moose- 
heart is a railway station, trolley sta- 
tion, post office, express and real es- 
tate offices, farm, village, school-yard, 
cement factory, press, power house, 
pleasure city, workshop, an estate of a 
thousand acres, and at the same time 
the capital of a great fraternity of 
men and women. 

Mooseheart is the place selected ten 
years ago by the Governors of Moose- 
heart, a body of trustees set up by the 
Loyal Order of Moose, to build and 
carry on for them a school-home in 
which the dependent children of de- 
parted members of the Order should 
be entitled'to protection, guidance, and 
preparation for life. In 1916 a super- 
intendent was found in the person of 
Matthew P. Adams, of New York, who 
was in harmony with the two sides of 
the educational work, and at the same 
time showed remarkable power in 
building up a community spirit among 
the children, who are now nearly 
twelve hundred in number. 

Never had anybody better oppor- 
tunity to do a great work in a new 
way than the Governors of Moose- 
heart. Their funds were drawn from 
a dollar a year—later two dollars a 
year—paid by every member of the 
Moose Order, and that sum grew till 


it reached $1,100,000 a year, out of 
which the plant had to be paid for and 
the children maintained. The Gov- 
ernors worked ruder several advan- 
tages. The whole plan was entirely 
free from tradition, for it began at 
the beginning. The Governors are 
not restricted by other educational 
authorities so long as they give as 
good an education to the children as 
that of the neighboring country school 
districts. They have absolute freedom 
in giving up experiments which do 


- not work out to their satisfaction. 


Therefore the -work of making 
Mooseheart has all the pleasure of dis- 
covery; it is like finding gold nuggets, 
bringing electricity down on a kite 
string, or hearing the first telephone 
talk. The Order includes among its 
members a large number of men who 
work with their hands and whose own 
education has been brief and rough, 
but they have nobly stood by this new 
enterprise. Not the least of the les- 
sons taught by Mooseheart is the suc- 
cess of an appeal to the plain, ordi- 
nary American to give his money and 
personal interest year after year to 
the ideal of child saving and child 
training. 

Here is an unusual opportunity to 
show to the people of the United 
States the possibilities of a great edu- 
cational principle—namely, the idea 
that young people can-work to advan- 
tage with head and hand on the same 
days. That is an old idea worked out 
by many schools a hundred years ago. 
Nor was it a new thought that science, 
mechanics, business, the industrial 
and household arts, are educational 
subjects. The contribution of Moose- 
heart to American education. is its 
years of demonstration that three big 
educational things can be done all at 
the same time—three things which 
are not often secured in the best 
schools. 

The first is the offer of “a high 
school education and a trade” to young 
minds side by side with the academic 
and the technical branches, to the 
great advantage of both. The second 
discovery is that it is perfectly possi- 
ble for a good high school to carry its 
boys and girls so far in self-support- 
ing pursuits that they may go out 
equipped to start in life on their own 
account, as is necessary for orphan 
boys and girls who leave Mooseheart 
at eighteen or nineteen years of age. 
The third principle. is that a large 
institution carrying on a combined 
academic and vocational course can at 
the same time offer the young people 
a safe, happy, interesting, and absorb- 
ing social life. 

To bring about these three results 
Mooseheart is informally organized as 
a .country village. The numerous 
- buildings on the place are grouped in 
curving streets, which offer building 
sites for the large structures and 
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break up the checkerboard monotony 
of most country towns. As in vil- 
lages, the inhabitants live in separate 
houses, each with its own household 
arrangements. The families are larger 
than is usual, ranging from twelve up 
to fifty, according to the size of the 
dormitory. Each of them, however, 
has its own home life. Most of them 
are based on the divinely appointed 
“big brother” and “big sister” princi- 
ple of bringing the younger and the 
older children into the same houses 
with the same family life. 

Mooseheart possesses a village de- 
partment store, a village bank, and an 
abundance of village recreation space. 
That means another condition of the 
best kind of school life—namely, 
abundance of open air. The place is 
supplied with playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields, and a lake for swimming 
and woods for camping. This side of 
life is developed by playground in- 
structors, a community doctor, and a 
community dentist. A child wakes up 
in the morning and says he does not 
feel able to go to school; he is allowed 
to stay at home, provided he stays in 
bed. If the temperature goes a degree 
above normal, he is sent to the hospi- 
tal, where he stays in comfort and 
with the best care till he is normal 
again. That means for Mooseheart a 
large number of very light ailments 
taken in time, few severe illnesses, and 
a very low death rate. 

The village has its amusements and 
social life; its movies, its concerts, its 
religious services, its match games, its 
picnics and its pageants. It even has 
a system of discipline and government, 
in which the young inhabitants have 
some share through a representative 
council. 

Perhaps the most direct and conclu- 
sive lesson taught by Mooseheart to 
other schools is the happiness and 
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good temper and well-being of chil- 
dren who are busy all the time. All 
but the very little children have some 
part in the housework of their dormi- 
tories. Almost all the children are 
required to attend the daily assembly. 
It is the general testimony of visitors 
that nobody ever saw a school in 
which there was so little snarling, 
quarreling and back-biting and con- 
tention. 

This is largely due to the success of 
Mooseheart in using the whole of 
every year. The Mooseheart school 
year is forty-eight weeks, six hours a 
day; and part of Saturday is occupied 
by household and other tasks. That 
is, it offers about one-half more school 
hours per year than any public school 
in the country. And what would the 
Superintendent of Mooseheart do if 
1,150 children camped down on his 
doorstep after a few days of vacation 
and demanded to know “What shall 
we do next?” 

Mooseheart is an out-and-out voca- 
tional school; indeed, Mr. Davis, its 
head, is also the Chairman of the 
National Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, which is carrying on the biggest 
institution of learning in the world. 
As a vocational school Mooseheart 
early begins to turn the minds of the 
children towards the outdoor life of 
the farm and the neighborhood. From 
about the age of eleven all the children 
take a succession of pre-vocational 
courses; the boys in various types of 
farm and garden work, shopwork, 
draughting, and so on; the girls in 
typewriting and the arts of the home. 
In the senior high school, from about 
fifteen to eighteen years old, every boy 
and girl follows both the usual aca- 
demic course and some _ intensive 
technical subject, occupying one-half 
of the school hours for each of three 
years. The purpose of this special 
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vocational work is to place all the boys 
and girls in such a position that when 
they go out in the world they may be 
able from the start to support them- 
selves. 

The whole purpose of Mooseheart is 
to teach young people to be self- 
reliant; to make their own decisions 
and to take their place in life. 

So far about sixty of the Moose- 
hearters have gone out into the world, 
and most of them have found work in 
which their Mooseheart training gives 
them at least a start. Some of them 
are eager for higher education, and 
those boys and a few of the girls are 
putting forth efforts to make their 
own way in college or technical school. 
. Of course they are much aided by the 
wide distribution of the Loyal Order 
of Moose, which has given them their 
school education, and which takes a 


LL about the Old North Church 
A of Paul Revere fame lies the 

Italian quarter of Boston. It 
stretches like the fingers of a hand, 
and on the index finger Celestina has 
her shop. In it she sells Italian con- 
fections of all sorts. At certain hours 
- of the day coffee is brewed and you 
can pick out what you wish from the 
counter, put it on an adamantine 
plate, take the cup Celestina draws for 
you, and settle yourself at a small iron 
table back of the counter. Here is 
refreshment rather than a meal; but 
there is a savor to the air of the little 
shop and a certain lingering pleasure 
to the pastries that is sure to bring 
you back again and again. 

Somewhere in the bowels of the 
street Gabrio bakes from midnight un- 
til noon, the Fat Woman from Tus- 
cany assisting. Celestina has for her 
a good-natured contempt—no dungeon 
mixing, baking, and sweating for 
Celestina. She tends the shop with 
hair as sleek as a raven’s wing and 
two ear-drops of red coral showing 
beneath it. Over her trim black dress 
she wears a clean starched apron 
edged with lace of her own making. 
You can see her making it behind the 
counter while she waits for customers, 
and if you can get her to talk to you 
her fingers play a pleasing accompani- 
ment. She clicks over the stone floor 
in beaded black slippers with Italian 
heels—-she knows how to walk, does 
Celestina, and she is well worth the 
looking at. I believe Gabrio emerges 
from the bowels of the street far 
oftener than is necessary that he may 
feast his eyes upon her as the custom- 
ers feast theirs 6n the color and pat- 
tern of his confections. He is proud 
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lively interest in the human product 
of Mooseheart. 

No magic has built up Mooseheart. 
Any city or town or group of parents 
that desires can combine the ordinary 
academic education, including the hu- 
manity courses in languages and lit- 


erature and history and government, - 


with vocational preparation for a 
world of work and effort and personal 
responsibility. The chief necessities 
to this end are simple. First, put the 
children in an outdoor environment. 
Second, give them the farthest possi- 
ble benefit of skilled medicine and 
surgery, and especially sanitation and 
hospital care as applied to preventive 
medicine. Third, make a proper use 
of the hours of the days of the years 
available for study. Mooseheart ex- 
perience shows that plenty of time is 
left for exercise and fun and child 
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of his baking, but he is more proud 
of Celestina. The clicking of her 
smart little heels makes the finest 
music for him, and her lips, red as the 
coral ear-drops, are the flash of color 
that he carries back with him into his 
dungeon and his mixing. He is proud, 
too, of her English. 

“She no speaka da dago English 
licka me, signora. You see—she 
speaka da Americana English.” 

Celestina has the true Italian eyes, 
soft as a seal’s or hard as polished jet 
according to her mood. It is because 
of these very eyes that I have been 
made a welcome visitor to the shop 
and have far more served to me over 
the counter than the coffee and the 
Italian pastry that I find exceedingly 
hard to pay for any longer. I am 
served friendship of a rare sort and 
glimpses of that beloved Italy which 
we foreigners see only through the 
eyes of those born of her soil. Anec- 
dotes, legends, tales of vendetta ven- 
geance and great bravery; all these 
for the simple curing of a conjuncti- 
vitis—pink eye, you call it. One day 
I had come upon Celestina with both 
eyes flaming and sore, and, being un- 
able to persuade her to see a doctor, I 
passed on a remedy from the man of 
our house, who happens to make eyes 
his specialty. Two days later, when I 
stopped in to see how the remedy had 
worked, I found Celestina clear eyed 
and ecstatic, with a special confection 
waiting me, built up of pastry and 
candied: fruits, all sicklied over with 
a mound of pale-pink meringue. The 
man of our house has never received 
such a glowing fee in all the years of 
his practice. While I plunged into it 
Celestina made more lace and talked. 
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life. Fourth, combine in the same 
school the academic and the vocational 
work, instead of. following the prac- 
tice of keeping up two schools, which 
prepare two different types of edu- 
cated men and women. Mooseheart 
recognizes but one educational task, 
which is to educate its children in’ 
body, mind, and character. 

The Mooseheart plan is a common- 
sense plan that, once started, carries 
itself along indefinitely; a cheap plan, 
because it does so much for the money 
that it costs; an American plan, be- 
cause it trains boys and girls to feel 
themselves a part of the great body 
of thinking and working men and 
women who are the bone and sinew 
of the Nation. The plan is summed 
up in the six-word motto of Moose- 


heart—“The School that Trains for 
Life.” 
“Magic! It is like that that it 


work, signora. I put it in one night, 
and again, as you say, before I sleep, 
and this morning when I wake it is 
gone. So simple, and yet it makes me 
think of an old tale from the northern 
Apennines. There has always been 
what you call magic, signora, but what 
is it? Do you know? Do I know? 
Maybe it is a few drops of water; 
maybe a few grains of sand sprinkled 
with a mumbling of strange words. 
Something—nothing—that is magic. 
We laugh at it, but we believe in it 
just the same. Here is a story that is 
older than Garibaldi. My grand- 
mother said that her grandmother 
called it ‘The Story of the Magic Box.’ 
It is good to listen, signora, when one 
has fresh-made coffee to drink and an 
Italian cake to eat with it.” 

With a laugh as pleasant as Celes- 
tina herself she dropped into the chair 
across the table from mine and told 
me what her grandmother had had 
from oer grandmother. 


In one of the fertile valleys of the 
Apennines—north in Emilia—long 
ago there lived a rich farmer. He had 
much ‘land. His vineyards were the 
best pruned and yielded the greatest 
vintage; his olive grove was watched 
over with the utmost care and never 
suffered a frost. His fields of grain 
harvested more than his neighbors’; | 
his cattle were sleeker and his sheep 
gave more wool at the spring shear- 
ings.. Yes, everything prospered with 
him. On market and fair days his © 
neighbors would wag their thumbs at 
him and say: “There goes Gino 
Tomba. His sons will be very rich 
men one of these days.” 
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He had two sons. The older was a; 
daredevil who handled a rapier better 
than a pruning knife and could swing 
a broadsword with steadier aim than 
a mattock. Tonio, the younger, was 
an easy-going, pleasure-loving rascal 
who knew more about fiddling than he 
did about winnowing grain. “If I had 
a third son, he might have been a 
farmer,” old Tomba used to say when 
he came bringing his skins of wine to 
the inn to sell. “But we must make 
the most of what the good Virgin pro- 
vides,” and so he let his older son 
-_ march off to the wars and set about 
making Tonio ready to look after his 
lands when he had gone. 

“Hearken to me, boy; I am leaving 
you as fine an inheritance as any here 
in the north. See that you keep a 
sharp eye on it and render it back 
with increase to your brother. Some 
day he will grow tired of fighting Tar- 
tars and Huns and come marching 
home.” 

In less than a twelvemonth old 
Tomba was dead. Tonio came back 
from the burying, turned himself once 
about the farm to make sure it was all 
there, and settled down to easy living. 
He made what you call good company. 
It was—Tonio, come to the fair; and 
Tonio, stay longer at the inn; and 
Tonio, drink with this one; and Tonio, 
dance with that. He could step the 
tarantella as well as any man in the 
north, and he could fiddle as he danced. 
So it was here and there and any- 
where that a feast was spread or a 
saint’s day kept; and Tonio, the 
younger son of old Tomba, danced 
late and drank deep and was the last 
to stop when the dawn broke, Often 
he slept until the sun was already 
throwing late shadows on the foothills. 
The time came when his thrifty 

neighbors took him soundly to task 
for idling his days and wasting what 
his father had saved. Then he would 
laugh, braggadocio: “‘Am I a sheep to 
graze in the pasture or a grain of 
wheat to get myself planted and stay 
in my fields all day and every day? 
The lands have grown rich for my 
father for fifty years; let them grow 
rich for me for fifty more. That is 
all I ask—tthat, and for my neighbors 
to prune their tongues when next they 
prune their vineyards.” 

But Tonio had asked too much. A 

lace with a master is one thing, but 

ithout a master it is quite different. 

ne banditti came down from the 
1ountains and stole his cattle while 
the herdsmen slept; wolves ravaged 
his sheep; the bad little oil fly came in 
swarms and spoiled the olives as they 
ripened; the grapes hung too long, 
and the wine was thin and sour. And 
so if went—a little here, a little there, 
each year. The laborers took to small 
thieving—a few lambs. from the 
spring dropping before they. were 
driven in from the pastures for count- 
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ing; a measure of wheat, a skin of 
wine, that would never be missed. The 
barns were not fresh thatched in time, 
and the fall rains mildewed much of 
the harvest; the rats got in and ate 
their share. So, after years of adding 
one misfortune to another misfortune, 
there was a mountain of misfortune— 
large enough for even Tonio to see. 

Over one night he became like a 
crazy man; for over one night he had 
remembered his brother. Any day he 
might be returning. At the inn the 
day before there had been two soldiers 
fresh from the war, drinking and 
bragging of their adventures. An- 
other night, and who might not come? 
Once home, the older brother would be 
master. First, he would ask for an 
accounting. And what then? As 
master he could have him, Tonio, 
flogged or flung into prison. More 
final than that, he could run him 
through with his clever rapier, and no 
one would question his right to do it. 
The more Tonio thought about it, the 
more his terror grew. He started 
running about the country like a man 
with fever in his brain. First he ran 
to the inn and asked the landlord what 
he should do, and the landlord laughed 
loud. “Sit down, Tonio, and drink 
some of my good Chianti. Why worry 
about your brother now when he may 
be lying in a strange country, stuck 
through the ribs like a pig?” 

He ran to a neighbor, who laughed 
louder than the landlord. ‘Take up 
your fiddle and see if you cannot, play 
your cattle back in the pasture and 
the good wine into its skins.” 

He ran on to his favorite, Lizzetta. 
She cocked her pretty head at him like 
a saucy macaw. ‘Let me see,” she 
laughed, “you have forgotten your 
brother for ten years, yes? Then 
come to the inn to-night and dance 
the tarantella with me, and I will 
make you forget him for another ten 
vears.” 

After that he ran to the padre, and 
found him finishing mass. He did not 
laugh, the padre. Instead he shook 
his head sorrowfully and told him to 
burn candles for nine days before the 
shrine of St. Anthony of Padua and 
pray for wisdom. On the way to the 
shrine he met the half-witted herdboy 
Zeppo, who laughed foolishly when he 
saw his master’s face and tapped his 
own forehead knowingly. “Master, 
you are so frightened it has made you 
quite mad, like me.” Then he put his 
lips to Tonio’s ear. “Hearken, I will 
tell you what to do. Go to the old 
Tzigani woman of the grotto. She 
has much wisdom and she makes 
magic of all kinds—black and white. 
Go to her, master.” ‘ 

In the end it was the advice of the 
mad herdboy that Tonio took. He 
climbed the first spur of the mountain 
to a deep grotto that time or magic 
had hollowed -out of. the rock, and 
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there he found the Tzigani woman. 
She was ages old and withered as a 
dried fig. She listened to all Tonio 
had to tell, and left him without a 
word to go deeper into the grotto, 
where she was swallowed up alto- 
gether in blackness. When she came 
back at last, she was carrying some- 
thing in her hand—a small casket 
bound strongly with bands of brass, 
and in the top a hole so small it could 
hardly be seen in the pattern of the 
carving. She put the box into Tonio’s 
hand and fixed him with eyes that 
were piercing as two rapier points. 
When she spoke, it was as if her voice 
rumbled out, not from her, but from 
deep in the rocks. 

“Every morning, while the dew still 
lies heaviest, shake one grain of dust 
from the box in every corner of your 
lands—barns, pastures, and vineyards. 
See to it that no spot is left forgotten. 
Do this, and you will prosper as your 
father prospered. But never let one 
morning pass, and never till the day 
you die break the bands or look inside. 
If you do, the magic will be quite 
lost.” 

That night Tonio did not fiddle or 
dance with Lizzetta at the inn. He 
went to bed when the fowls went to 
roost, and was up at the crowing of 
the first cock. With the magic box 
under his arm, he went first to his 
barns to sprinkle the precious grains; 
but he found the men still asleep and 
the cattle unfed. Out of their beds he 
drove them with angry words. And, 
still lashing them with his tongue, he 
watched while they stumbled sleepily 
about, beginning the day’s_ work.: 
From the barns he went to the fields, 
and found the grain half cut and none 
of it stacked. The scythes were left 
rusting on the ground and the men 
still asleep in their huts. Tonio scat- 
tered more dust, and: then drove the 
reapers to their work. 

And so it was in the olive grove, the 
vineyards, and the pastures. Every- 
where he found men sleeping and the 
work half done. “Holy Mother defend 
us!” the men said among themselves 
after Tonio had gone. “The master 
is up early and looking about for him- 
self, even as the old master did. We 
shall have to keep a sharper watch out 
on things or he will be packing us off 
to starve.” 

After that every morning Tonio 
was abroad before the sun, shaking 
the dust from his magic box into 
every corner of his lands. And every 
morning he was seeing something new 
that was needing care. In a little 
time the inn and the market-place 
knew him no more; and Lizzetta had 
to find a new dancing partner. A 
twelvemonth passed, and the farm of 
old Gino Tomba was prospering again. 
When Tonio came to the market place 
to sell his grain and wine, his neign- 
bors would wag their thumbs at him 
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as they had wagged them at his father ° 


and they would say: “There goes 
Tonio Tomba. His sons—when he 
marries and they are born—will be 
very rich men.” 

And in the end what happened? 
The older brother never came home to 
claim his inheritance. He must have 
been killed in the wars; at any rate, 
all the lands were Tonio’s for the 
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keeping. He married the daughter of 
his richest’ neighbor, and had two 
sons of his own, even as his father 
had had. And when the time came for 
him to die he called them both to his 
side and commanded young Gino to 
bring him the casket and break the 
bands, his hands being too weak for 
the breaking. Raising the lid, he 
looked in—eager, for all his dying, to 
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discover the magic that the box had 
held all those years. 

What did he find, signora? Under 
the lid were written these words: 
“Look you—the master’s eye is needed 
over all.” In the bottom were a few 
grains of sand left, the common kind 
that any wayfarer can gather up for 
himself from the road that climbs to 
the Apennines. 


SAND ON THE DIAMOND 


REMINISCENCES OF A BUSH LEAGUE MANAGER 


T least one “ivory hunter” over- 
A looked a good bet in “Bill” Car- 
rigan many years ago when Bill 
was drawing down his first money on 
a bush league ball team in Maine. The 
scout sat in the so-called grand stand 
of the Camden Ball Park and saw the 
future catcher-manager of the Boston 
Red Sox cover first base in place of 
the regular initial sacker, who was 
out of the game for some reason, but 
after the game was over Carrigan 
wasn’t mentioned by the searcher for 
big league material. The scout 
evinced interest in one of the pitchers, 
who was afterwards given a try-out 
by Connie Mack in training camp. 
This pitcher had speed, curves, and 
control, but he was a quitter, and 
Connie sent him back to the sticks. 

Still, let’s not be too harsh on the 
scout. Carrigan was just out of high 
school, and he showed few of the ear- 
marks of greatness. 

I was the manager of that bush 
league team. (If the pronoun of the 
first person appears often in the en- 
suing paragraphs, it will be because 
the subject-matter is reminiscent, and 
such reference is not easily avoid- 
able.) If I remember correctly, Car- 
rigan’s salary was twelve dollars a 
week and board. He had a good bat- 
ting eye, and he often clouted the ball 
hard, but he was no embryo “Ty” 
Cobb on the base paths, and he never 
was fast enough regularly to fill any 
infield position on that team, although 
he played all over the lot at various 
times, except behind the bat. It hap- 
pened that I never used him as a 
catcher. He had ambitions to become 
a pitcher, like most youngsters, and 
he tried his hand at it with indifferent 
success the following year. 

None of the followers of that old 
Knox County League team ever 
dreamed that Bill Carrigan would be- 
come a future big league star and 
doubtless the best strategic fighting 
manager the Boston Americans ever 
had. There were many more brilliant 
and seemingly far more promising 
youngsters in that club; but Carri- 
gan’s blood, like his hair, was red and 
strong, and he went upward to the 
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top while others fell and withered by 
the wayside. When somebody told me 
that Bill had been signed to catch for 
the Red Sox, I didn’t believe it. I 
thought it must be his older brother, 
who had a greater reputation in the 


‘shrubbery and was supposed to be 


much his superior. Bill was sandy, 
like his hair. It counts. 


That little four-cornered imitation - 


league turned’ out one other top- 
notcher. Maurice Powers, or “Mike,” 
to call him by the nickname bestowed 


upon him by his friends, to whom his . 


baptismal name probably sounded too 
ladylike, was a fine, upstanding he- 
man whose curly hair was the hue of 
ink. He was a great catcher, and he 
could make a mediocre pitcher resem- 
ble Christy Mathewson. Without 
shifting his feet an inch after receiv- 
ing the ball, he could shoot the old 
pill down to second like a bullet from 
a rifle barrel. Connie Mack grabbed 
him off for the Athletics, and he died 
in harness after catching several sea- 
sons for that club. 

Only for Powers the Knox County 
League might have been a _ three- 
cornered affair the first season of its 
life, including Rockland, Thomaston, 
and Camden. The league never had 
any real businesslike organization, 
just a loose, makeshift arrangement, 
with Rockland, the largest town, al- 
ways holding the balance of power and 
always imposing its will on the other 
places. 

At the outset, in order to keep sal- 
aries within reasonable: bounds, there 
was a sort of gentlemen’s agreement 
between the club managers that none 
of them should knowingly attempt to 
sign up a player that another of the 
three was negotiating with. Repre- 
senting Camden, I began communicat- 
ing with Powers as soon as possible, 
offering him twenty dollars a week 
and board. When he intimated that 
an additional five would probably be 
satisfactory, I promptly raised the 
ante and asked an immediate message 
of acceptance. 


After a little delay I received a let- 


ter in which he stated that another 
team had offered him twenty-five, but 


that he would sign up with Camden 
for thirty. I had a hunch. I phoned 
John McGrath, the Rockland manager, 
inquiring if Powers had approached 
him. John admitted that such was 
the case. And Mike had made John 
exactly the same offer that he had 
made me, in practically the same lan- 
guage. So we got together, John and 
I, and signed an agreement that 
barred either of us from taking him 
on. Then we sent Mike a telegram 
informing him where he got off. 

I think that telegram put some 
more kinks into Powers’s hair. At 
any rate, a few days before our little 
league was to open Mike appeared in 
Warren, an adjoining mill town of 
somewhat more than a thousand in- 
habitants, and with him he had 
brought six of the best players of the 
Holy Cross College team, of which he 
was the catcher. Among those six 
were Pappalau, a splendid pitcher; 
Curly, a fast infielder; and Sockalexis, 
the Indian outfielder, who afterwards 
berthed with the Cleveland Americans 
and caused that club to be known as 
the Indians. After annexing two or 
three local players to this aggregation, 
Powers applied for admission to the 
Knox County League. 

Did he get in? He did. Further- 
more, to the conviction of practically 
everybody outside of Rockland, he won 
the league championship with his 
Warren team that season, although 
the pennant went to Rockland. Thom- 
aston didn’t last the season out, and 
when that club disbanded Rockland 
discovered that she was due to finish 
no better than second if the Thomas- 
ton games were counted. Having, as 
I said, the balance of power, Rockland 
called for a meeting of the league 
directors, and at that meeting, in spite 
of protests, the Thomaston games 
were thrown out, putting Camden into 
third place and Rockland at the top. 

Maybe this added more kinks to 
Powers’s hair. Be that as it may, he 
went after Rockland like a hungry 
tiger after meat, and when Labor Day, 
on which the season was to close, came 
round, with the two concluding games” 
to be played between Rockland and 
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Warren, the former place had to win 


one of those games in order to rétain 
her questionable position and claim 
the bunting. Warren trounced Rock- 
land nicely on the Rockland field in 
the forenoon game and gave her a 
battle royal before a howling mob 
on the same field in the afternoon. 
But Rockland nosed out in that 
final extra-inning struggle. She got 
the pennant—and what glory went 


with it. 


Powers’s hair was black, but he was 
sandy too. 

Sockalexis was an Old Town, Maine, 
Indian, but when he joined the Cleve- 
land club it was supposed that he came 
from somewhere out in the wild and 
woolly. He clouted ’em after the style 
of “Babe” Ruth—until the pitchers 
found his weak spot. Some predeces- 
sor of Grantland Rice and Heywood 
Broun wrote a poem about the West 


turning upside down when Sockalexis 


slugged the ball. Sock’s weak spot 
was the inside corner, across the 
knees. I had a little University of 
Maine pitcher, Bass, who could put 
’em there when he was going good, 
and when the Indian didn’t whiff he 
rolled an easy grounder into the dia- 
mond. The American League pitchers 
found this weak spot after a while, 
and Sock ceased lifting the sphere out 
of the lots. 

He was one of the best built men 
I’ve ever seen, swift as a deer, and a 
fine outfielder. He once broke the 
world’s record at throwing a baseball, 
but didn’t do it under official super- 
vision, which kept him from receiving 
the honors. That later Sockalexis 
who won a reputation as an Olympic 
Sockalexis, 
the ball player, didn’t last long after 
reaching the Clevelands. National 
glory on the diamond, together with 
petting, flattery, and money-given 
opportunities for self-indulgence, 


‘spelled his finish. He succumbed to 


the white man’s evils and plagues. 
There were lesser lights who 
climbed from the Knox County League 
to minor heights. Besides those who 
reached the minor leagues in organ- 
ized baseball, there was Fred Folsom, 
who became an athletic coach in some 
Western college; Nate Pulsifer, a 


‘Bates lad, who also became a college 


coach; and Robinson, still football 
coach at Brown University, as he was 
before he played with Camden. Every 
football follower knows what Robin- 
son did with the Brown eleven last 
season. He is a Boston lawyer. 

I signed Robinson for his hitting. 
He slugged ’em on the ground, and 
any infielder who didn’t want to lose 
a leg played deep when he was at bat. 
He did his greatest turn in Knox 
County on the Labor Day of another 
season, with Vinalhaven in the league 
and Camden playing there in‘ the 
afternoon, after playing at home in 
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BILL CARRIGAN, 

A” PRODUCT OF 

A BUSH LEAGUE 
TEAM 


Paul Thompson 


the forenoon. Vinalhaven is a gran- 
ite-cutting and fishing town, located 
on the seaward end of an island at 
the entrance to Penobscot Bay. Added 
to the fact that Camden had already 
fought out a hard game on that day, 
the steamer trip of an hour and a half 
put our players in somewhat ragged 
shape before they reached the island. 
The Stone Cutters always were a 
tough bunch to tackle, and Camden 
needed that game in order to finish in 
second position, Rockland having 
cinched first place. 

On the Vinalhaven lot I lined up my 
string of four pitchers and watched 


~them as they warmed up. Foley, who 


~ 


had won for us in the forenoon, was 
eager to go in again, hoping to make 


a reputation as an “iron man;” but: 


the breaks had favored him in his last 
victory, and he didn’t appear to be in 
his best form after that sea trip. So 
I chose Freddie Logan, a youngster 
who afterwards played in the New 
England League. Logan showed 
speed, sharp curves, and control, and 
he was keen to do the shooting. 

It became necessary for me to go 
into the ticket-office during the first 
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inning of the game, and I left Robin- 
son in charge of the team. While I 
was in the little office I heard the 
crowd roaring, and the roars grew 
louder and more disturbing. Hurry- 
ing forth as soon as possible, I forced 
my: way through a packed mass of 
standees who were joyously trying to 
howl! their heads off. Before I could 
break through the cordon I saw Logan 
standing near the pitching plate, hold- 
ing the ball and looking like a frozen 
statue. His face was bloodless and 
he seemed to be scared stiff. Having 
completely lost his control, he had is- 
sued passes to the first three batters 
who faced him, and all the cushions 
were occupied. 

While I was still struggling to get 
out there Robinson walked to the 
pitcher’s position from his place at 
first base, took the ball from Logan’s 
numb fingers, and sent the young 
pitcher to the bench. Calling on a 
substitute to cover first, Robinson took 
up the pitching. He wasn’t a pitcher. 
He didn’t have a curve at his com- 
mand. All he had was a head on his 
shoulders, sand in his craw, and an 
underhand ball which he delivered low 
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and sent close across the batter’s 
shoulders or chin. He struck out the 
next three men with that stuff. 

I kept him in. He whiffed their 
best stickers all through that game. 
Some of the weaker batters got hits, 
and the score was tied, 4 to 4, in the 
sixth inning. Then he went bad for 
a short time and filled the corners, 
with nobody out. He stopped and 
took a drink of water. After refresh- 
ing himself in that manner he struck 
out Vinalhaven’s three leading batters 
in succession. We won, 6 to 4. 

The right stuff, and something 
above his ears. He played with us a 
short time the following season, but I 
never could induce him to pitch a ball 
after his triumph over the Stone Cut- 
ters. : 

One year the Camden team was 
practically composed of young men 
who were playing summer baseball in 
order to help pay their way through 
college. They made a fine, clean 
bunch of boys, and that bunch was 
good enough to win the pennant— 
anyway, we thought so—if the games 
had been equally clean in that league. 
But Rockland had a mixed team of all 
sorts, a scrappy, cock-a-hoop aggrega- 
tion that captured games any old way 
they could, and considered it sports- 
manship to do so. Their star pitcher 
was “Gramp” Morse, a former big- 
leaguer who had a fighting face and 
burning speed. Scrap seemed to be 
his middle name. 

We opened the season in Camden on 
the Fourth of July, and nosed out a 
victory over Rockland after ten in- 
nings of savage playing that nearly 
made nervous wrecks of some of the 
spectators. We played at Rockland in 
the afternoon, and Morse pitched 
against us. The first time our catcher, 
MacDermott, of Boston College, came 
to the plate he caught Morse’s first 
smoker on the end of his bat and laced 
it over the fence in center field. 

That didn’t fill Gramp with joy. 
When Mac next stepped into the bat- 
ter’s box Morse snarled, “Stand back 
or I'll hit ya!” Mac called attention 
to the fact that he was in his rightful 
position, but Morse repeated his 
threat. Mac didn’t move. The angry 
pitcher put every ounce of steam he 
had into his delivery, and the ball tore 
the ligaments away from MacDer- 
mott’s left elbow. The injury pre- 
vented our catcher from getting into 
the game again that summer. He 
asked for his release after a week or 
so. 

Morse soon had the whole Camden 
team scared of him, and Rockland 
worked him against us regularly. So 
I wrote a letter to Tim Murnane, then 
sporting editor of the Boston “Globe” 
and afterwards president of the New 
England League, explaining the situa- 
tion and telling him that I wanted to 
get hold of the toughest scrapper of a 
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pitcher that could be found at liberty 
anywhere in the East. In a short time 
I received a letter from somewhere in 
Massachusetts, which, as near as I can 
remember, was about as follows: 
deer Sir mr Mernanne has forward 
yor leter to Me and ime the verry 
guy youse lokin for. Hav plad on 
Som best Sem pro and profesh Clubs 
anywares in the Countrey and can 
pitch good enouf to expeC to Hav try 
out With New york Gints nex season. 
all roun atelletic and Price Fiter and 
Hay fite in ringe and defete Som best 
none Puglists in New eng. Sen 
transfortason and wil com imedately. 
yors C F NICHOLSON. 


I sent “‘transfortason,” and he came. 
He was a sight! He weighed at least 
two hundred pounds, and he had nar- 
row hips, huge shoulders, long arms, 
a thick neck, and a big, bullet-shaped 
head. His hair had been cut ‘‘dead 
rabbit” with clippers, and the back of 
his head was covered with scars of 
many patterns. Smallpox had left 
pits all over his mug. His nose had 
been broken. He had a wicked eye 
and a jaw like the prow of a battle- 
ship. He looked as though he ate ’em 
raw. I almost hugged him. If he 
could only pitch a little! 

He could, but his delivery was ter- 
rible. Unless he took a long, slow 
backward swing he couldn’t get speed 
into the ball, and that swing permitted 
the pilfering of bases ad lib. With 
“Old Nick” on the slab, no catcher 
could prevent a_ batter who had 
reached first from advancing two 
sacks on the next two pitches, and 
then the runner might steal home 
while that battle-scarred relic was go- 
ing through the motions of his next 
delivery. But I had other uses for 
Nick besides pitching. 

Camden played in Rockland on the 
afternoon following Nicholson’s ar- 
rival. I didn’t permit him to show 
himself in uniform on the field until 
shortly before the game was to begin. 
He came out from beneath the grand 
stand in the roomiest playing suit I 
could find, which was much too small 
for him and made him look even big- 
ger than he was. He had split the 
cap part way up the back seam in 
order to get it on to his head. While 
he was warming up, the Rockland 
players got their heads together and 


buzzed. The grand stand and the 
bleachers buzzed. Everybody stared 
at Nick. Nobody knew him. Even 


when the umpire announced the bat- 
teries for the game no light was shed 
on the mystery, for the name of 
Nicholson was unknown to players and 
fans. 

As the first Camden batter walked 
toward the batter’s box Old Nick rose 
from the bench and strode out as far 
as the base line, with his eyes fixed 
balefully upon Gramp Morse, who was 
on the mound. There was a hush— 


absolute silence. Having given Gramp 
the up-and-down and a final glare, 
with his iron chin protruding, Nick 
turned toward the spectators and 
lifted one hand. 

“Loides an’ gents,’”’ he said in the 
gentle voice of a bellowing bull, “dere 
won't be nobody hit on dis groun’ wit’ 
der ball t’'day. SEE!” . 

There wasn’t. Morse was very care- 
ful all through the game. 

Not a Rockland man reached first 
base for six innings. In the seventh 
Nick had an ill turn. He told me he 
had been seasick coming from Boston 
on the boat. (He was seasick in sev- 
eral games after that, and even the 
medicine which he carried with him 
in a flat pint bottle failed to ward off 
or cure those spells.) Then Rockland 
batters began to reach first and ram- 
ble onward. Three of them crossed 
the rubber, and Camden was defeated, 
3 to 2. Nevertheless something had 
been accomplished. Gramp Morse was 
no longer a terror to our batters. 

Old Nick was a bad actor. He was 
a constant source of trouble and wor- 
riment. He was clever with the 
gloves, he could swing Indian clubs 
beautifully, and he told tall stories of 
his pugilistic victories. He avowed 
that nothing but hard luck and rotten 
decisions had prevented him from be- 
coming the heavyweight ring cham- 
pion of New England, and that he 
surely would have been pitching at 
that time in one of the big leagues if 
he had been given any kind of a half- 
decent show. Once or twice, after he 
had been taking his medicine for sea- 
sickness, he lay down for a nap in the 
gutter of Camden’s busiest street at 
the busiest hour of the evening. Warn- 
ingsand threats brought tearful prom- 
ises of reform, which were never kept. 

He didn’t last very long with us. 
His: downfall came about on the War- 
ren field. Warren had a shifty little 
third-sacker, ‘“‘Ted’” Webster, whose 
favorite trick was to hook his fingers 
into the belt of a base runner round- 
ing that corner, thus checking the 
speed of the runner so that he might 
be put out at the plate. Nicholson was 
sitting on the bench when the bantam 
third-baseman thus delayed one of our 
runners one day. Instantly Old Nick 
rose with a roar and charged down 
toward. Webster, threatening to anni- 
hilate him. 

Webster didn’t wait for Nick to 
arrive. He made a rush to meet him. 
“Get off the diamond, you big piece of 
cheese,” yelled Ted, “or I’ll knock your 
block off!’ And he chased Nick back 
to the bench. 

Where Nicholson acquired those ap- 
parent scars of battle may only be 
surmised. There wasn’t a grain of 
sand in his make-up. His sun had set 
in the Knox County League. He was 
of no further value to me, and I let 
him go at the end of that week. 


THE RELIGION OF THE CAMPUS 


BY A STUDENT 


recently, and during our conversa- 

tion the phrase, “a college man’s 
religion,” was heard. I asked him to 
define it. My friend hesitated long 
before answering, but what he said at 
that time has represented for me the 
essence of the college man’s faith. “I 
don’t give a hang for the Ten Com- 
mandments; they’re passé. A man 
may be able to plead innocent of all 
those charges and yet not be good— 
really good. I want a positive re- 
ligion, something alive and awake, 
that takes account both of God and 
man. I guess the Master put it better 
than I can when he said, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, . . . and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.’ That’s positive. That’s alive 
and real.” 

This simple, ungarnished, and un- 
compromising statement of one stu- 
dent’s articles of faith embodies the 
lofty ideal of the religion of the cam- 
pus. Maybe the church with its 
church members, and the lodge with 
its fraternity brothers, maybe the 
world with its great thinking and un- 
thinking masses, recognize the same 
ideal, but that we “curious young 
folk,” with our “mistaken notions and 
perverted views,” should conform at 
least in ideals, howsoever much we 
may differ in the interpretation of 
those ideals—that, truly, is beyond 
belief ! 

Speaking with another undergradu- 
ate at Harvard, who had reiterated 
the need of something positive in life 
as against the “‘negativeness of com- 
mandments, creeds, and church his- 
tory,” I received this reply: “I can’t 
make very clear what I mean by 
‘positive,’ but the story of the prodigal 
son helps me to see it. I studied that 
. story one summer, and it seems to me 
that the younger son had six virtues 
and one vice, and the older son six 
vices and one virtue. I suppose that 
sounds funny—too much like a ser- 
mon—but you see I’ve always admired 
the younger fellow. He was ambi- 
tious when he wanted to get started 
in life, he was energetic and adven- 
turous, for he went to a far country; 
he wasted his money on harlots—that 
was his sin; he was humble when he 
tried to earn an honest living even 
. though it led him to the pig-sty; he 
repented; he had common sense, so 
that he took the logical course of 
remedying his conduct; and when he 
reached home he confessed his sin. 
Look at the older brother: he was 
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1In last week’s Outlook appeared another arti- 
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jealous, grouchy, greedy, ungrateful, 
disrespectful to his father, and stu- 
pid. The only virtue he had was that 
he stayed at home with the old man. 
Somehow I imagine God liked the 
young fellow even from the beginning, 
for he had grit enough to strike out 
for himself, and vision enough to 
strike out far, while the older brother 
was a stay-at-home-stick-in-the-mud. 
It’s the positive, adventurous disposi- 
tion of the prodigal son that I like.” 
No longer is religion a tabooed sub- 
ject in student conversations. No 
longer is the student ashamed to men- 
tion Christianity and the deity; often 
he injects them into his conversation 
almost defiantly, as if daring the op- 
position of his listener. A Harvard 
graduate was recently heard to re- 
mark: “What is it that has come 
over the boys? Wherever I go, both 
among grads and undergrads, I hear 
matters pertaining to religion dis- 
cussed. It wasn’t so in my day.” 
There is, in the first place, an abso- 
lute freedom of discussion on all sub- 
jects, and, furthermore, the conversa- 
tions do not savor of the Sunday 
school. But, whatever the subject and 
whatever the spirit of the approach, 
the college man of 1923 is thinking re- 


- ligiously, and his thinking is neither 


superficial nor sentimental. 

Seldom will a college man talk of 
religion as a personal matter; never 
except in the recesses of friendship. 
Religion to him is neither an orna- 
ment nor an appendage to life. He is 
sincere enough to discount and dis- 


‘card it, or to reckon it as life itself. 


In analyzing the faith of the college 
man the difficulty of expressing that 
faith in the phrasing of an alien 
theology—for so it seems to the stu- 
dent—proves a very real stumbling- 
block. Moreover, the greater difficulty 
of seeming to speak for such a 
heterogeneous mass as a college stu- 
dent body must’be instantly apparent. 
All types, all creeds, nearly all races, 
are represented, and in no sense can 
there be said to exist unanimity of 
thought on any subject—least of all, 


religion. Nevertheless “the religion 
of the campus” is not an empty 
phrase. Recognizing the racial di- 
visions, accepting the extremes of 


thought to be found in a college so- 
ciety, there is a religion of the college 
man; there is, I believe, a faith of the 
college student. 

And if his faith will tide him over 
the important period of young man- 
hood, will it not form the basis for a 
satisfying faith in the “long way that 
he must tread alone’? The college 
student’s faith, I am certain, rests not 
upon any solid rock of authority, nor 
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upon any superimposed dogma, nor 
even upon the faith of his fathers. It 
may be intangible; it may be indefi- 
nite; and it is, for a surety, in the 
process of generation. With Dorothea 
Brooke he might say, “I have always 
been finding out my religion.” 

In the first place, the college student 
is fundamentally religious, far more 
so than the casual observer of aca- 
demic life realizes. Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick on a recent visit to Har- 
vard, where he has been coming for 
the past ten years, said that never in 
his life had he found the students so 
keenly alive to religion and religious 
problems. There are numerous proofs 
of this in the student body. The col- 
lege chapel, which is not compulsory, 
has had a steady increase in the stu- 
dent attendance at Sunday services 
each year since the war, and the fig- 
ures for 1922-3, although still incom- 
plete, promise a further increase over 
last year; the average attendance at 
morning prayers for the same period 
has remained about the same. But 
still more interesting and conclusive 
of the students’ interest in religion 
are the group meetings that are be- 
ing held among the undergraduates. 
There are ten organizations, all with 
the aim of practical religion, which 
meet and work under the larger or- 
ganization of Phillips Brooks House; 
there are four religious societies 
which hold devotional services regu- 
larly throughout the academic year; 
there are four Bible study groups, two 
composed of upper-class men, two of 
freshmen, which meet in the dormi- 
tories. 

Although these voluntary groups 
organized among the students may 
not be unique at a university, they are 
signs of the times. There is verily 
a renaissance of religion growing out 
of a period in which the student has 
tried to cast anchor first on ideals, 
then on patriotism, and lastly on 
chaos. It is the natural result of the 
time, the first great gleam of the 
period of stability which looms in the 
future. 

In this renaissance of religion what 
is the faith of the college man? How 
is he satisfying the universal craving 
of mankind for a personality higher, 
wiser, and purer than himself? What 
is this religion of the campus? 

The college student is demanding 
to-day a positive religion, a practical 
religion, and a rational religion. He 
recognizes his need of a living faith, a 
faith which will sustain him through 
days of depression and spiritual ennui, 
a faith which will temper triumph and 
failure alike. He wants a faith that 
begins with a robust and manly inter- 
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pretation of the life of Christ, an 
interpretation that does not quibble 
over minor details, but points by ex- 
ample the way to living in this pres- 
ent day. He wants to meet and to 
know God as a person who is “closer 
than breathing and nearer than hands 
and feet,’ and most of all he wants a 
religion which says “Come unto Me.” 

He were a fool who thinks that the 
student has “got religion” in the sense 
that a casual observer can see and 
understand. The college student has 
known no great fundamental change 
in his life; if one dare to attempt a 
description of the change which has 
crept over the college life since pre- 
war days, it is a deepening of moral 
purpose, a clearer conception of the 
intense seriousness of life. There 1s 
no clamorous calling aloud for this 
perfect faith, no muezzin summoning 
the student body to bow with one ac- 
cord at the altar of its unknown God. 
How then can one declare that the 
college man is seeking a lofty faith, 
such as I have sought to analyze? By 
living in the fellowship of student life, 
by coming to know intimately the men 
of one’s group, one’s class, one’s col- 
lege, by moments rare but significant 
when the naked heart of man is re- 
vealed. 

It was said of Bernard Trotter, the 
young Canadian poet who met a sol- 
dier’s death, “He was not given to 
much speech about his religious con- 
victions; he lived his religion in his 
every-day life.” Trotter had been a 
college student, and the same reticence 
of speech combined with a sincerity of 
action which characterized him is re- 
vealed day after day by hundreds and 
thousands of students in our Ameri- 
can colleges. 

The college man wants to believe in 
a personal God, whether or not the 
proof of his interest in man can be 
established by logic. A Harvard 
junior recently made the astounding 
statement, “From a study of science, 
art, history, and literature, I am 
forced to conclude that the greatest 
catastrophe which has ever befallen 
the world was the inception of Chris- 
tianity ;”’ and yet I know by intimate 
life with that man that each night he 
takes time to read his Testament and 
to pray. He is not inconsistent. He 
is following reason in those paths 
where reason leads him, but where 
reason stops he falls back upon the re- 
ligious instinct of the human heart. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, the 
college student is seldom oppressed 
with any overpowering realization of 
personal sin, and therefore he feels no 
conscious need of a personal Saviour. 
Christ is to him the glorified figure of 
history, the man without spot or 
blemish, but, like the soldier, the stu- 
dent has no impulse to call on him for 
the salvation which his forefathers 
knew. Rather is Christ the student’s 
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companion, and here I must recognize 
with caution that, no matter what 
assertion be made on a subject of this 
nature, numerous experiences can be 
quoted to the contrary. It were folly 
to believe that the college man has 
turned mystic and has found with the 
Eternal Companion the _ spiritual 
friendship which can unite God and 
man. Extremes of all kinds are to be 
observed in the cosmopolitan life of 
the college, but in an effort to pre- 
sent an honest interpretation of the 
thought of the normal college man I 
do not believe, aside from the histori- 
cal Christ, that the college student 
distinguishes between Christ and 
God; rather it is that Christ merges 
into his conception of God and perfect 
man becomes God. 

In the second place, a living faith 
must be practical, and religion must 
be expressible in terms of social con- 
duct. The college student recognizes 
the great fundamental questions of 
God, the soul, immortality—dquestions 
above the concerns of material exist- 
ence—and he wants answers to them, 
fearlessly thought out and fearlessly 
delivered. But the religion of the col- 
lege student never has been and never 
will be complete when a young man 
evolves a satisfying theory of the 
deity—not even when he has come 
into the joy of the presence of the 
Great Companion. That is but half— 
the mystic side of faith—and youth 
wants the whole, the mystic half and 
the practical half, the “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,” and the “Thy 
neighbor” clause also. 

During the war an essay was writ- 
ten on the four sins a soldier hates 
and the four virtues he most admires. 
It is not strange that the student 
stands where the soldier stood, and 
that courage, unselfishness, generos- 
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ity, and humility are the four quali- 
ties which he most covets for himself 
and most praises in his neighbor. | 
Like the soldier, he glosses over the’ 

sins more generally frowned upon. In 
these days of prohibition drunkenness 
is meeting with the jocose support of 
the student—a reflection of the atti- 
tude of parents and friends—and the 
number of men who will take a glass 
is large, whether larger than in pre- 
war days it is difficult to say. Though 
definite statistics are lacking, any one 
in intimate contact with college life 
will agree that immorality has de- 
creased in the past sixty years. But 
temperance, clean speech, and moral 


*living are not the virtues held in 


highest esteem, and even where these 
are wanting, when courage, unselfish- 
ness, generosity, and humility are 
found the offender meets with the 
general approval of his companions. 
Long ago it was said of a woman 
taken in adultery, “Her sins, which 
are many, are forgiven; for she loved 
much.” 

The emphasis of the student is 
placed upon character rather than 
doctrine, upon conduct rather than 
creed. He enjoys quoting, “What you 
are speaks so loud that I cannot hear. 
what you say,” and unless religion 
can be measured by development of 
character the student will have none 
of it. “He is not particularly inter- 
ested in saving his own soul, but likes 
the idea that he can be of use to God 
and his fellow-man,” writes an ob- 
server of academic life. 

Do you know that college students 
are working in nearly every social 
center in Boston or its environs, lead- 
ing boys’ clubs, supervising dramatic 
performances, teaching classes in 
Americanization, and doing endless 
other bits of welfare work, and doing 
it all voluntarily? You may question 
their motives. Some are seeking self- 
ishly the experience which will lead 
to their own advancement; others are’ 
enjoying the novelty of the task; but 
you cannot talk with the students who 
serve thus or with the secretaries of 
the Phillips Brooks House Associa- 
tion without realizing that the pre- 
dominating motive in the student’s 
heart is practical religion. 

Moreover, the faith of the college 
man must be rational faith. The re- 
ligion of the average college student, 
in theory like the religion of every — 
man, but too often unlike in practice, 
is a result of honest thinking, based 
on the material of early training, but 
material transformed with new life 
and only superficially touched by the 
Church. It is the golden residue of 
class-room philosophy and honest ex- 
perience, tempered by painful and 
laborious self-searching. 

Commonly the youth, a product of ° 
a religious home, is unassailed by 
doubt throughout his high school or 
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preparatory school course; it is in the 


_ freedom of college existence and the 


broad vistas of college class-rooms 
that suspicions come and tear down 
the building of earlier years. Many 
a boy has asked his first serious ques- 
tion about religion spurred by the 
goad of Philosophy A. There are 
awakened in him doubts which must 
be investigated, thoughts which de- 
mand consideration, and it is in this 
testing period that the old, unreasoned 
faith slips away, and a rationalism is 


_born, not wholly conclusive nor giving 
_to life any blanket covering of super- 


ficial explanation, but rationalism 
alive, eager, pressing on. 

Peter might have been speaking in 
the role of a college student when he 
said, “Be ready always to give an 
answer to every man that asketh you 
a reason of the hope that is in you.” 

By rationalism is not meant that 
false and most irrational philosophy 
of the provincial man who cries for 
rationalism, saying, “I shall believe 
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nothing I cannot see, nor hold faith in 
aught I cannot know through sense 
experience.” Poor fool, playing with 
his tinseled air balloon while the 
world moves on! By rational the col- 
lege man understands that which is 
intellectually conceived, reasonable. 
Of course this rationalism is ideal. 
Who that has lived through the period 
of four ecstatic years on a college 
campus can say that he has known no 
doubts? Who can say that never once 
was the face of God hidden from 
view? Who has not cried with Job, 
“Oh that I knew where I might find 
him!” or with that lesser man who 
prayed, “O God, if there be a God, 
help me!’’? 

One of the inevitable results of this 
rational religion has been the discard- 
ing of much that the Church has held 
sacred. It is folly to say that the col- 
lege man has no creed. He who says 
he has no creed erects his negation 
into a creed. Instead, the college man 
casts aside those parts of the creed 
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which’ to him are meaningless. “The 
life everlasting’’—that is something 
which he must consider; but what 
man is there even dabbling in science 
who can repeat with candor, “I believe 
in the resurrection of the body’? 

Here are three aspects of that in- 
tangible reality which I have dared to 
call the religion of the campus. There 
are others, but these are the greater 
demands which the college student is 
making of his faith. 

Of what I have seen and of what I 
have heard, of that I have written. 
My interpretation may be partial and 
prejudiced, it may be unrepresenta- 
tive of the group I have sought to ex- 
plain—I cannot tell. It is founded on 
the conclusions to which six years 
of academic life and happy college 
friendships have led me. I offer it 
with all humbleness for what it may 
be worth in a more complete under- 
standing of that much-maligned and 
generally misunderstood creature, the 
college student. 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 
EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


CHAPTER THREE—THE CABINET 


finished, with windows at one 

end overlooking the White House 
grounds; at the other end a fireplace; 
at one side windows facing the domes- 
tic yard of the Executive Mansion; 
opposite them two doors and a large 
case of wall maps—such is the Cabi- 
net room of the United States. 

A long mahogany table with five 
chairs on each side occupies the cen- 
ter. At the end near the windows is 
the President’s seat, close to the door 
of his private office. The chairs are 
covered with dark-green leather. On 
the back of each is a small brass plate 
giving the title of the occupant and 
the date of his entering office. The 
seats are placed in the order of the 
creation of the departments. At the 
President’s right is the Secretary of 
State; opposite him, on the Presi- 
dent’s left, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Next to the Secretary of State 
sits the Secretary of War. The Attor- 
ney-General faces him across the 
table. Again on the right the Post- 
master-General opposite the Secretary 
of the Navy, then the Secretary of the 
Interior facing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce opposite the Secretary of Labor. 

The Cabinet thus seated around the 
council table has no legal existence. 
It is unknown alike to Constitution 


[Finis a small room, simply 


and to statute. Its powers are as 
modest as the room in which it sits. 
Many a corporation furnishes its 
directors with finer quarters and in 
its corporate affairs those directors 
have an authority which is singularly 
lacking in the Cabinet. There are no 
minutes, votes, recording secretary, 
or order of business. In the strict 
sense, the Cabinet transacts no busi- 
ness. It is a group of men who are 
confirmed according to law as heads 
of executive departments, but who as 
members of the Cabinet are but ad- 
visers to the President. They receive 
salaries as department heads, but are 
paid nothing for Cabinet services. 
They are neither personally nor col- 
lectively responsible for decisions. 
Those are the duty of the President 
alone. 

The day and hour of Cabinet meet- 
ings is arranged at the President’s 
pleasure. At one time they were held 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, then the 
Friday meeting was given up. They 
met for a period at 2:30 o’clock in the 


afternoon; at another time the hour’ 


was eleven in the morning. They may 
sit elsewhere than in the Cabinet 
room, and did meet more than once in 
President Wilson’s study, on the sec- 
ond floor of the White House, in the 
evening. There are no attendants or 
employees of the Cabinet. Nothing 


could be simpler in form than this 
meeting of the men who in fact carry 
out the executive work of the Nation. 


BEHIND THE CURTAIN AT CABINET 
MEETINGS 


Members assembled shortly before 
the hour and talked briefly in groups. 
It was customary to bring matters to 
be discussed with other members or 
papers to be handed to them. The 
President entered from his office, 
often accompanied by a member with 
whom he had been conferring. He 
shook hands all around and business 
began. It was always informal, and 
its method varied. If the President 
had matters of importance, he would 
state them and discussion followed. 
This. concluded, he would ask each 
Secretary in order if there was busi- 
ness which he desired to place before 
the Cabinet. To insure equal oppor- 
tunity for each member, it was cus- 
tomary to begin one day with the 
Secretary of State and go down the 
table in the order of the departments, 
and to commence the next day with 
the Secretary of Labor and go up the 
table. Subject to the common under- 
standing that only matters of general 
interest would be brought before the 
Cabinet, each member was free to 
speak for himself and did so. Some- 
times one subject would occupy the 
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entire group for one or even two 
hours. Occasionally the meeting 


would be over in a half-hour. The 
time following the meeting was used 
by the President to confer with indi- 
vidual members on matters which he 
or they might wish to discuss. 

At times when the head of a depart- 
ment was absent an associate would 
sit in his place. Thus when the Secre- 
tary of War was away General Hugh 
L. Scott, Chief of Staff, for a time 
represented that Department. In like 
manner Mr. Frank L. Polk repre- 
sented the Department of State in the 
absence of the Secretary. Discussion 
was as free as air, limited only by the 
fact that the members were present to 
inform and to advise the President 
and that consideration of his wishes 
and responsibility was the unwritten 
law. 

CABINET CONTROVERSIES 

Does any one suppose Cabinet mem- 
bers think alike and always agree? 
If so, he is strangely mistaken. When 
I read of the “serene atmosphere of 
the council chamber” or am told that 
Cabinet solidarity is an axiom of our 
polity, I recall with amusement much 
that took place. Presidents do not 
desire rubber stamps for advisers. 
They want to know what men think 
and why they think it, and all present 
gain from frank and fearless expres- 
sion of differences. President Wilson 
told more than once of a meeting at 
Princeton to which he and others went 
with varied and conflicting views only 
to find that at the close of a full dis- 
cussion a conclusion was reached 
which none of them had in mind at 
the beginning. So generous contro- 
versy around the Cabinet table pro- 
duced light, and such heat as arose 
passed away. It is hardly conceivable 
that it should be otherwise among ten 
men of varying temperaments and 
training, differing in view-point and 
experience. 

Each Secretary also inherited cer- 
tain. traditional antagonisms. They 
were there before he arrived and he 
took them over on assuming office, 
often without knowing it. They had 
their roots in departmental traditions 
and in the over-zealous loyalties of 
subordinates. Sometimes a Secretary 
would voice service suggestions which 
were thus brought to him, only to be 
plainly taken to task by a colleague. 
Commerce and the Treasury differed 
over a function belonging to the for- 
mer but for a time exercised by the 
latter. Some in the State Department 
felt that it should do the foreign trade 
work of the Department of Commerce, 
and the Interior Department, in 
charge of the National Parks, yearned 
also for the Forest Service, which was 
conducted by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and perhaps vice versa., The 
Navy and the Interior Departments 
had divergent views about oil reserves. 
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There was always in the _ back- 
ground an element of jealousy be- 
tween the civil and the military ser- 
vices. Mutual appreciation and good 
sense kept this down, but it would ap- 
pear from time to time in a way that 
was unmistakable. I felt it necessary 
to protest vigorously against the dis- 
integration of the Department of 
Commerce by transferring important 
agencies and activities to newly 
created commissions which lay outside 
the Cabinet scope, but there was no 
exception taken to my outspoken posi- 
tion. 


A BEAR COMPLEX 


Confusion over jurisdiction had its 
humorous side. By a curiosity of law, 
certain brown bears in Alaska, being 
considered game animals, were placed 
under the Department of Agriculture; 
other bears, black ones, being consid- 
ered fur-bearing animals, were con- 
trolled by Commerce; the white polar 
bear, ignored by law, fell to the un- 
covenanted mercies of the Interior 
Department. So of course customs 
officers belonging to the Treasury 
Department got sadly mixed up when 
the cub of some black bears belonging 
to Commerce happened to be brown, 
and so ostensibly belonged to Agricul- 
ture. There was thus a bear complex. 
Of course the biological solution 
would be to have bear parents more 
careful about the color of their cubs. 


Cabinet members were quite willing 


to enjoy such situations, for their 
meetings were usually of a serious 
sort. War did not promote jocular- 
ity. 

A lot of eager newspaper men were 
always waiting outside when each 
Cabinet meeting closed, seeking to 
learn what had occurred. Alert, tact- 
ful, and experienced, they could clev- 
erly add the little one member might 
say to the few words dropped by an- 
other, and so build up a “story.” The 
rule of courtesy obviously requires 
that the President alone shall give out 
news of importance concerning the 
Cabinet discussions, and this was 
pretty well observed. In some cases, 
however, a skillful correspondent 
would piece together an account of 
Cabinet “happenings of approximate 
accuracy. More often the printed ac- 
counts of what went on in the Cabinet 
room were amusingly incorrect. 

After the President returned from 
Paris he frankly discussed the Treaty 
with the Cabinet. He spoke of the 
arrangement respecting Shantung, 
saying it was contrary to his prefer- 
ences and that he objected to it. He 
felt, however, that factors of greater 
human value outweighed the Shan- 
tung conditions and laid emphasis on 
the Japanese promise to withdraw, 
saying earnestly, “I have faith that 
the Japanese will keep their word.” 
It was a pleasure to write Mr. Wilson 
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on the day after the Japanese evacu- 
ated Shantung in November, 1922, 
reminding him of this incident and 
congratulating him upon his fore- 
sight. 


“NOTHING IS FINAL BETWEEN FRIENDS” 


It is not news that in the spring of 
1913 relations between Japan and the 
United States threatened to become 
acute. The future historian will 
record in this connection that Mr. 
Bryan rendered a great service to his 
country. The phrase, “Nothing is 
final between friends,” then had its 
origin. At the time when feeling wars 
highest the Joint Army and Navy 
Board recommended that our Pacific 
fleet, which consisted of the Saratoga 
(the former New York) and some 
smaller vessels, be moved from the 
Chinese rivers to the protection of 
the fortifications in the Philippines. 
This was brought up in the Cabinet 
for discussion. The views of the 
Joint Board had great weight and the 
feeling was nearly unanimous that it 
would be well to move the ships. 

The President felt strongly upon 
the subject, and after a warm discus- 
sion said he would alone take the re- 
sponsibility as Commander-in-Chief 
of refusing to move the fleet. This 
was a serious decision. It was in ac- 
cord with the personal views of the 
Secretary of the Navy, but was op- 
posed to professional naval and mili- 
tary advice. 

The ships were not moved, and 
events justified the President’s judg- 
ment. 


AN IMPERIAL BACKDOWN 


On one occasion a communication 


‘from the German Ambassador was 


read to the Cabinet. I do not recall 
its purport, but its language was 
startling. As it was read we heard 
with astonishment, “The Imperial 
German Government demands,” ete. 
The reading proceeded, but I could not 
contain myself and burst out: 


“Demands, Mr. President, de- 
mands ?” 

The ’ President said: ‘Read it 
again.” ? 


When this was done, he suggested 
that the Secretary of State return the 
communication to the German Ambas- 
sador, pointing out that, doubtless 
through inadvertence, language had 
been used which the Ambassador 
would not have permitted had it come 
to his personal attention. The com- 
munication was returned later with 
the word “demands” changed to “re- 
quests.” 

The day came when the German 
message was read announcing that 
“all sea traffic will be stopped with 
every available weapon,” but giving 
us permission to send one ship weekly 
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to a specified British port on stated 
days if marked in a particular way 
and steering a fixed course. The 
shadow of war had crept for weeks 
closer and closer. The feeling in the 
country seemed to have become less 
violent and more determined. Hard 
as was the alternative of war, for it 
meant the sending of our sons to 
wounds and death, there was a certain 
sense of relief that we need hesitate 
no longer and that the matter had 
been settled by forces whose weight 
was beyond all doubt. 

Then eame the day on which the 
President’s Message was read to a 
united Congress with the Supreme 
Court and the Cabinet present as well 
as the Diplomatic Corps. My valued 
friend, the French Ambassador, sat 
near, and when the full report of the 
Message was clear our hands met and 
grasped firmly. I shall not forget the 
expression in his eyes as he realized 
that the Great Republic of the West 

‘had thrown her mighty strength into 
his national cause. 


THE GREATEST WAR MACHINE IN THE 
WORLD 


Much had already been done in 
preparation both by Congress and the 
Executive, but vastly more remained 
-to do. During 1915 Dr. Hollis God- 
frey had suggested to General Leon- 
ard Wood and myself in several con- 
ferences the organization which later 
became the Council of National De- 
fense. We gave him letters to the 
Secretary of War, who approved the 
plan. The act creating the Council 
passed in August, 1916, and the Coun- 
cil itself, with its Advisory Commis- 
sion, was organized in the following 
fall. It therefore had begun to func- 
tion before we entered the conflict, 
and one preliminary stage was 
thereby passed. Out of this grew the 
great civilian war organizations. The 
foreign trade of the country was 
placed in the hands of the War Trade 
Board; its domestic trade, in those of 
the War Industries Board. Fuel and 
food were put under the control of 
special war organizations. What may 
be called the War Cabinet was created, 
composed of the heads of the military 
departments and the special war and 
financial services. The necessary 
legislation was passed, including the 
great achievement of the Draft Act. 
Acting on a suggestion made .by the 
Director of the Census, the electoral 
machinery of the country was used to 
register over twenty million men of 
tighting age, and the President of the 
United States became the head of the 
greatest war machine in the world. 

Gradually Washington became trans- 
formed. 

Great structures to house the army 
and navy services were placed in Poto- 
mac Park and others on the Mall. 
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Secretary Lansing often made sketches of imaginary persons during 


Cabinet meetings. 


Mr. Redfield rescued one of these sheets and 


secured Mr. Lansing’s signature 


They remain, eyesores, perhaps neces- 
sary ones, but showing how the ugli- 
ness of war intruded itself. Extreme 
care was taken to safeguard public 
buildings and guards were every- 
where. On two occasions, having for- 
gotten my pass, I was temporarily 
excluded from the War Trade Board’s 
offices and from the State Department 
Building. The streets became con- 
gested. Men in uniform were free to 
stop passing automobiles and ask for 
a ride, and it became customary for 
automobile owners to pick up war 
workers on the way downtown and 
take them to their offices. 
Anti-aircraft guns were mounted in 
Potomac Park. The work of each 
department left its peaceful routine 
and took on a warlike aspect. More 
than fifty seagoing vessels from the 
Department of Commerce service 
were turned over to the Army and 


Navy, and remained with them 
throughout the war. In a hundred 
ways the restrictions and expressions 
of a nation in conflict came into being. 

There arose the sudden cult of de- 
hydrated foods, and new processes 
and new containers were constantly 
presented for approval. In the fall of 
1917 the ladies of the Cabinet were 
gathered at the home of the Secretary 
of State, and moving pictures were 
taken of them in the garden showing 
them in the act of eating various 
dried vegetables and fruits. This was 
followed by a repast of the same sort, 
which was explained in its various 
stages by a woman exponent of the 
process. 


MOUNTAINS OF PORK AND BEANS 


It was late one Saturday afternoon 
in the spring of 1917, and almost 
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“The Cabinet thus seated around the council table has no legal existence. Its 
powers are as modest as the room in which it sits” 


every one in the office had gone home. 
The prospect of a Sunday rest was 
never more seductive. Home and 
quiet, the absence of worry and work, 
a bit of time to read, to talk with 
friends—thoughts of these and other 
similarly pleasant things made the 
outlook toward Saturday evening and 
the coming day a restful one. For the 
time there was a prospect of a day of 
personal peace even in the midst of 
war. 

But the dream was rudely broken. 


My secretary entered: “Sir George E. — 


Foster wishes to see you.” He was 
the Minister of Commerce and Labor 
of Canada, and was in Washington to 
deal with mutual war problems. One 
of these he had brought with him to 
turn my thoughts away from the do- 
mestic utopia where they had been 
dwelling. From dreams of peace and 
rest we awoke to realities of pork and 
beans and cans for same—more cans, 


indeed, than had ever entered into my 
personal calculations. Sir George an- 
nounced that he urgently required 
50,000,000 cans for pork and beans, 
and that, starting about July first, he 
would require 12,000,000 additional 
cans monthly for the same product. 
That meant 122,000,000 cans during 
the rest of that year. It appeared 
that British Tommies had tasted the 
pork and beans which the Canadian 
troops brought over, and hungered for 
them so that the first 50,000,000 were 
“urgently required to fulfill British 
War, Office orders.” (The quotation 
is from the schedule which Sir George 
E. Foster left at the time.) 

Actions of many kinds followed. 
There was a serious shortage in our 
own supply of tinplate, and the Brit- 
ish officials at the Embassy reported 
there would be little likelihood of se- 
curing enough tin to supply all of our 
needs. Then began conferences with 


makers of tinplate and of tin cans, 
with canners, and with wholesale gro- 
cers. “It was decided that we should 
not only discontinue for the present, 
at any rate, the. packing of beans, 
spaghetti, hominy, and other products 
of a non-perishable character, but also 
soup.” Sir George Foster suggested 
saving tinplate “by discouraging its 
use in the manufacture of paint cans, 
blacking cans, and like.” Various 
substitutes for tin cans were pro- 
posed, and as far as possible used. 
Eventually, with the effective aid of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
Canadians and British got their pork 
and beans. = 


GERMAN POSTER AT THE FRENCH 
EMBASSY 


The war necessarily cast its shadow 
over the social life of Washington, 
and at the same time it produced its 
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own high lights and threw them on 
men and their actions in ways that 
were sometimes startling. One eve- 
ning during ‘a gathering at the French 
Embassy my attention was attracted 
by a poster which was thrown over 
the back of a lounge. .I read-.it with 
mingled horror and wrath, and looked 
about for some one to sympathize 
with me. ; 4 

Not far away were Chief Justice 
White (a Confederate veteran) and 
General Hugh L. Scott. I called them, 
and we three stood there carefully 
' going over that poster notice ad- 
dressed to the people of the city of 
Liege by the German military com- 
mander after the capture of that city. 
It said, in substance, that the people 
of Andennes (a neighboring town), 
after having witnessed the favorable 
disposition of the German troops, had 
later attacked them in the most 
treacherous manner. Therefore, it 
went on, they had reduced the town to 
ashes and had caused over a hundred 
persons to be shot. This, it proceeded, 
was thus told the people of Liége that 
they might know what would happen 
to them if they behaved in a similar 
manner. It was signed by the Ger- 
man general commanding. 

This poster had b:en torn from a 
wall in Liége by an American—at the 
risk of his life—and was concealed in 
his clothing and brought out. There 
was grave doubt whether there was 
any such attack as the poster alleged; 
there was no doubt that women and 
children were among those shot. 


A CHIEF JUSTICE GROWS PROFANE 


It is not conventional openly to ad- 
mire profanity, but there are times 
when it seems almost to have a spirit- 
ual value. Be this as it may, true it 





(CG) Harris & Ewing 

The late Chief Justice White swore 
long and deeply when he discovered 
at. the French Embassy a German 
poster threatening the city of Liége 
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is that the Chief Justice of the United 
States swore long and deeply when he 
read that poster, and his oaths were 
music to my ears and refreshment to 
my spirit. 

With our entrance into the conflict 
came the series of delegations from 
the nations associated with us. One 
after another these missions came, 
were formally welcomed and enter- 
tained, and quietly took up their work 
with the departments and services 
concerned. All these friendly groups 
desired to pay their tribute to the 
memory of Washington by visiting 
Mount Vernon and placing an offering 
in his tomb. As we went down the 
river for this purpose in the May- 
flower with the British delegation, 
and with the French Mission, and 
later with others, imagination brought 
stirring memories out of the past. 

It was no trifling experience to see 
English and French tributes placed 
together on Washington’s grave and 
to realize that the conflicts and dif- 
ferences between several nations dur- 
ing a long past were put aside in a 
united struggle for a cause now hap- 
pily common to them all. Washington 
himself seemed to grow in stature. 
He was no less our own, but other na- 
tions also laid claim to him and ac- 
knowledged his world-wide worth. He 
wis American first—that. all gladly 
acknowledged; but he was also a great 
international creative force, a true 
world figure, ours but not ours alone, 
proudly, willingly claimed by all as a 
great leader of mankind. There 
seemed a certain naturalness in the 
tributes paid, as if all felt his ideals 
were those which were inspiring them 
in their present conflict. 


CABINET OFFICERS AT CLOSE RANGE 


My thoughts often run back in 
kindly remembrance to the men who 
met during those trying days in the 
Cabinet chamber. It was a group of 
friends with strong individual differ- 
ences of temperament and conviction. 
I can see them all now. 

Lansing is sitting, as his habit was 
when giving close attention, with pen- 
cil in hand sketching upon a pad the 
faces of imaginary persons. I rescued 
one of these sheets and got him to 
sign it. He drew skillfully, and his 
fanciful portraits were full of indi- 
viduality. He was a Bible student, 
and his habit was to read in the smal] 
hours when the rest of the world knew 
sleep. 

Baker, at his right, was a singular 
contrast to Garrison, his _ prede- 
cessor. 

Garrison was a natural rebel who 
when he saw a rule or ordinance 
longed to break it. He was quick and 
constant in opposition and ably insis- 
tent on his own views. Baker, on the 
contrary, was quiet and gentle, a lucid 
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thinker, with a wonderful gift of 
clear and vivid speach—a finished 


orator. 

Burleson was the liaison officer with 
Congress—the political manager of 
the Cabinet. 

Lane used to object that his right 
side was bruised where my elbow 
poked him in the ribs. He had a 
poet’s spirit and a musician’s soul, 
with a fine gift of expression. He 
told me one day that he had been at 
some gathering at Baltimore, where 
he had spoken rather too enthusiasti- 
cally, he feared, about California. 
When the meeting was over, he ex- 
pressed his thought to one of the col- 
ored brethren who was present. 

“Oh, no,” said the latter; “Mr. Sec- 
retary, yo’ didn’t say too much about 
California. Has yo’ ever been over on 
de Eastern Sho’?” 

Lane said he had not, but he hoped 
soon to go. 

“Well, Mr. Secretary, yo’ surely 
ought to go dar. Dat am God’s own 
country. ‘Why, Mr. Secretary, when 
Adam and Eve was in paradise befo’ 
de Fall, Eve she got took very sick. 
De angels dey had a consultation over 
Eve and said: she ought to have a 
change. So dey went to de Almighty 
and told him Eve ought to have a 
change and asked him to send her 
down te the Eastern Sho’. De AlI- 
mighty he shook his head and he said, 
‘No, no, dat wouldn’t be no change.’ ” 


SECRETARY OF NAVY HAS HORROR OF 
UNIFORMS 


Houston was the best economist in 
the Cabinet. He had a way of letting 
the discussion run along till every- 
body had his say and then coming 
in with a few terse remarks that 
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Jennings 

Bryan’s famous phrase “Nothing is 

final between friends” is described 
by Mr. Redfield in this chapter 


The origin of William 
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summed the whole thing up so as to 
leave some of the rest of us high and 
dry. 

William B. Wilson, sitting opposite 
me, was a fine, sincere type of labor 
leader, not afraid to tell labor when it 
was wrong, earnest in defending it 
when he thought it right. He pub- 
lished a book of poems after the war. 
I recall with peculiar gladness his ten- 
der care for his invalid wife. 

Daniels had a horror of uniforms. 
He did not altogether like to have the 
naval officers wear them in Washing- 
ton. He went with me one day to his 
home State to receive the degree of 
LL.D. from the University of North 
Carolina. He had no doctor’s gown; 
he didn’t want one, and would not get 
one. One had of course to be bor- 
rowed for the immediate occasion, but 
almost before the ceremonies were 
over Daniels had rejected his doctor’s 
garb and was back in his store clothes. 

I never forgot a retort that McRey- 
nolds visited upon me. I had argued 
earnestly about something (I do not 
recall what it was), and when I had 
finished McReynolds said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I observe that the Secretary of 
Commerce has a keen sense of the ob- 
vious.” (Laughter.) 

I was associated with McAdoo in 
the first Wilson campaign, and came 
to have a great respect for his ability. 
He more or less guided appointments 
made by the Administration in New 
York State, and, I thought, not always 
wisely. He was a good business man, 
accustomed to thinking by short cuts. 
One had always to concede the force 
of his personality. 

I remember being waked by the ex- 
plosion of the bomb in front of 
Mitchell Palmer’s house. He took it 
calmly enough. Neither he nor Greg- 
ory were as long associated with us 
as the others, but both were cordially 
included in the group of personal 
friends that formed the Cabinet. 


AMBASSADOR PAGE MISUNDERSTANDS 


An incident in Mr. Page’s book 
which that able Ambassador did not 
understand is easily explained. He 
relates in substance that he went to 
luncheon with most of the Cabinet 
and with Ambassador Sharp to a 
hotel, only to find that the conversa- 
tion consisted of jokes and banter, 
without any serious talk on public 
matters, and he expressed wonder 
that, with the Ambassadors to Great 
Britain and France present with most 
of the Cabinet, this should have been 
the case. 

The delightful habit of lunching 
together at the Shoreham had been 
formed long before among the Cabinet 
members. We all sat at a certain ta- 
ble, and, as the time of our meeting 
there for luncheon was fixed and 
known, curious people would come in 
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to see the Cabinet together. Not only 
did they come to see, but also to hear. 
Among a group of friends it was not 
always easy to keep conversation on 
confidential matters within properly 
subdued tones. Once, when nearly 
the length of the restaurant away, I 
heard Garrison speaking of some pub- 
lic matter. The obvious disadvan- 
tages of the situation in time im- 
pressed themselves upon me, and I 


AT HARD LABOR 
IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


“T haven’t the time to be Presi- 
dent of the United States,” said 
one President of the United States 
to Mr. Redfield, who describes 
next week the exhausting labors 
that overwhelm the occupants of 

the White House. After getting 
through with the patronage hunt- 
ers, one President remarked that 
he had to autograph nearly four 
hundred photographs before the 
end of the day. 


Friend of five different Presi- 
dents, Mr. Redfield is able, if any 
one is able, to write comprehend- 
ingly about “The Presidency,” 
which is the title of next week’s 
chapter of his reminiscences. 


President Wilson, with whom 
he was closely associated for six 
years, is intimately pictured dur- 
ing the soul-taxing period of the 


World War. 


objected to discussing public matters 
in a manner and in a place where any 
one sufficiently curious could overhear, 
and finally withdrew altogether. Later 
these gatherings were abandoned. In- 
deed, I think they were given up be- 
fore the time of which Ambassador 
Page writes and that the gathering to 
which he refers was a special one, 
overshadowed more or less by the 
spirit of what had theretofore oc- 
curred. 

One of the great privileges arising 
from a Cabinet position in Washing- 
ton is the contact it affords with peo- 
ple of every walk in life from all parts 
of the country, and indeed from all 
lands. Friendships arise with legis- 
lators in both houses, with associates 
in the department work, with those 
who come into business relations with 





the various services, and with many 
who are met*socially. One can hardly 
get through an average week’s work 
without relations extending from 
President to messenger, from Ambas- 
sador to some private caller who be- 
speaks helpful interest. It is some- 
times said that there are social 
cleavages in Washington separating 
an official class from the workaday 
world, and especially creating a sort 


of preferred social place for the Cabi- 


net officer. It is easy to imagine 
cleavages where none exist, and if a 
Cabinet place is in any true sense 
“preferred” it is, and ought to be, be- 
cause it gives opportunity for service. 
The men called to Cabinet work are 
much like other men, weak or strong, 
wise or unwise, foolish or sensible. 
Their position may reveal them; it is 
not likely to change them. The 
hauteur which is not unfrequently 
ascribed to Cabinet members, if and 
when it exists, is probably normal to 
an individual who attaches it through 
his own personality to the post which 
for a brief time he is called upon to 
occupy. 

A Cabinet colleague thus spoke of 
the existing relations between Con- 
gress and the Executive: “Congress 
feels that it ha‘; authority without ac- 
cepting responsibility and that the 
Executive has responsibility but with- 
out authority.” Like every sweeping 
generalization, this errs by excess, but 
it is a fairly correct statement. 

The position of a Cabinet officer 
under our polity is in some ways curi- 
ous. 


Is he an administrator, the ac- | 


tive head of a force of many thousand ~ 


men engaged in constructive or scien- 
tific work? Yes, he is that, and that 
alone makes large demands on time 
and thought. Some departments are 


greater in size and more complex in > 


largest. 
well is no small task. But a Cabinet 
officer is more than a working execu. 
tive. He is a counselor in preparing 
and developing National policies, 
many of which cover matters far out- 
side his executive reach. One of these 
two great (and sometimes conflicting) 
duties must be done; the other canno 
be left undone. 


The friend may not have been 


wholly wrong who said that I looked 
at my department work too much as a 
business matter—too little as a crea- 
tive political service. The dilemma 
was always there in some measure— 


differing, of course, according to the 


scope of each particular department. 
We have not yet risen to the point 
where we can relieve it by a perma- 
nent under-secretarial staff. We are 
still in our “teens” in this respect. 
Probably, therefore, neither necessary 
phase of our public work receives to- 
day as full a measure of care as the 
public interests deserve. 


‘work than any corporation, even the 
To run such an organization — 


BATHERS OF BATHURST LAKES 





These photographs were snapped from a canoe a few feet from the moose in each case. They 
were taken by Mr. Franklin P. Shumway. The upper picture is of a bull moose about seven years 
old and weighing 800 to 1,000 pounds. He was in perfect condition with a magnificent spread of 
amtlers that were completely covered with velvet. He lived all summer near the Shumway Camp 
on Lower Bathurst Lake, accompanied by many cow moose and young calves. Bathurst Lakes 
are in northern central New Brunswick and are the head waters of the Tobique, St. John, and 
Nepisiquet Rivers. They are located near the center of ‘‘Crown Lands’ which extend about 100 
miles each way and which the New Brunswiek Government proposes to make into a ‘‘Refuge Park 
for Wild Animals’’ 


THE BOOK TABLE 


THE TERCENTENARY OF 


THE FIRST FOLIO 


SHAKESPEARE 


BY GERTRUDE M. RIDGWAY 


HREE hundred years ago, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the 
population of the whole of Eng- 
land was something like four million 
people—less than the population of 
Manhattan Island to-day. Rather a 
significant comparison when one stops 
to consider what that age produced in 
the sphere of creative art; when we 
think, too, of the enforced leisure, the 
uncommercialism, and to-day think of 
our commercialism, our daily papers, 
the telephone, and, alas! no creative 
genius. In Shakespeare’s time the 
stage was the most effective method of 
“telling the news.” ~ 
Heminge and Condell, two of Shake- 
speare’s actor friends, are greatly re- 
sponsible for the production of “The 
First Folio.” The debt we owe to 
them is incalculable, for on the Folio 


of 1623,-as foundation, is built the - 


fair fabric of Shakespeare’s fame. . It 
was the publication of the Four Folios 
in 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, and of 
the poems in 1640, which familiarized 
men with Shakespeare’s plays as 
literature and made Shakespeare a 
great tradition in poetry and drama. 
The splendid panegyrics of Jonson, 
Holland, and Digges, and the fore- 
words of Heminge and Condell to the 
First Folio, must have intimated to 
many for the first time the greatness 
of the man who had died seven years 
before. It is rather a strange coinci- 
dence that all the allusions of Shake- 
speare’s contemporaries to his person- 
ality should end with the publication 
of the First Folio with the exception 
of a few by such men as Jonson. 

The gathering together and print- 
ing this collection of plays was due to 
William Jaggard, whose descendents 
live in Stratford to-day and are still 
associated with printing. From James 
Roberts in 1613 Jaggard had acquired 
by purchase the right to print several 
of the quartos, as well as the more 
valuable sole right of printing the 
players’ bills or programmes. Even 
though Jaggard’s establishment was 
an important one, he seems to have 
preferred to have the risk of the pub- 
lication shared by others, and the 
colophon of the volume reads, ‘‘Print- 
ed at the Charges of W. Jaggard, 
Ed. Blount, J. Smithweeke, and W. 
Aspley, 1623.” Probably with the as- 
sistance of the managers, John Hem- 
inge and Henry Condell, they pro- 
cured from various sources—printed 
quartos, prompt copies made for the 
actors, and surreptitious or private 
manuscript copies—the text of all of 
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Shakespeare’s plays (save only “Peri- 
cles’). The printing was done in 
Jaggard’s printing office near St. 
Dunstan’s Church. On November 8, 
1623, the volume was probably nearly 
ready for publication, as on that day 
application was made to the Station- 
ers’ Company for license to print the 
sixteen plays which had not been pre- 
viously entered to others in the Regis- 
ter. ; 

As a specimen of typography the 
volume is no credit to its printers. 
Errors of pagination and signature 
marks are numerous. The volume 
contains 454 leaves, including the 
nine preliminary leaves, which were 
printed last. The book itself was 
made up of quires or signatures of 
six leaves each, but two only of the 
preliminary leaves bear signature 
marks and their arrangement is un- 
certain: The dedication to William, 
Earl of Pembroke, and Philip, Earl of 
Montgomery, and the Preface “To the 
Great Variety of Readers,” both were 
signed by John Heminge and Henry 
Condell. 

The portrait on the title-page, 
printed from a copper-plate engraved 
by Martin Droeshout, is to modern 
eyes scarcely deserving of the praise 
bestowed upon it by Ben Jonson. The 
engraver was only about twenty-two 
years of age when it was made, and 
it might be called the work of an ap- 
prentice. But it is nevertheless the 


only authentic likeness of the poet in’ 


existence. 

The event of prime importance, in 
its effect upon dramatic taste and 
hence upon the position of Shake- 
speare, was the formation of the Com- 
monwealth in 1649. Subsequently the 
Restoration in 1660 is the most con- 
siderable event in its consequences for 
the drama. In an article such as this 
divisions of this nature are interest- 
ing only to refresh our memories as 
to the movements of the period, for 
naturally much time would have to 
elapse after such changes as the foun- 
dation of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration before their influence on 
poetic and dramatic taste would be 
felt strongly. 

The first Puritan attack on the 
drama was not delivered when Charles 
the Stuart laid his head on the block 
on January 30, 1649, nor when Prynne 
published his “Histrio-Mastix” in 
1632 and subsequently had his nose 
slit; nor had the last gone by when 
Charles II returned to continue the 
mismanagement of his fathers. — 


A creative age like the Elizabethan 
cannot be justly critical; in particu- 
lar, it cannot be critical of one whose 
work is in progress in its midst; only 
when a man’s work is finished ‘or 
nearly so can men review it and notice 
its development; and only when an 
age is past do its men and things fall 
into proper perspective and reveal 
their proper relations. Then, too, we 
have to notice that the distinguishing 
qualities which constitute Shake- 
speare’s universal eminence, like the 
great qualities of Aischylus and Soph- 
ocles, are those which a_ studious 
perusal of the works alone can demon- 
strate. It was only after the publica- 
tion of the Folio that adequate mate- 
rial was provided for such a study, 
and even then, except in a few great 
minds like Milton’s, recognition did 
not come till systematic criticism had 
begun to do its work. Taking these 
things into consideration, we should 
not be disappointed if the Shake- 
speare we know and revere was not 
so known and revered by the men of 
his own day. That he was honored, 
admired, and loved by them is unques- 
tioned. 

At first it was for his “Venus and 
Adonis” that Shakespeare was known. 
To be a poet was then a greater thing 
than to be a dramatist, and in publish- 
ing his poems so early in his career he 
took the best means of establishing a 
good reputation and gaining attention. 
Most of the epithets used by contem- 
poraries of Shakespeare, ‘“Honie- 
tong’d Shakespeare,” etc., seem to be 
due to their conception of his poems, 
whose theme was passion. The refer- 
ences to the poems continue to occur 
with constancy till about the middle 
of the century, when they decrease in 
number. In 1595 comes from Edmund 


Spenser the recognition of Shake- © 


speare as both playwright and poet. 


‘Of his early plays those which most 


struck his contemporaries were “Ro- 
meo and Juliet” and “Richard III.” 
After 1600 these gave place to “Ham- 
let” and the Falstaff plays, which, 
having taken the chief place in popu- 
lar favor, have held it ever since, 
except that “Hamlet” temporarily de- 
clined.a little in popularity during the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Heminge and Condell in the First 
Folio refer to Shakespeare’s ease in 
composition: “Wee have scarse re- 
ceived from him a blot in his papers,” 
they declare. 
his “Timber,” 1630-7; the Players 
had often mentioned that Shakespeare 
never blotted out a line; “Would he 
had blotted a thousand,” says Ben. 
Jonson stands alone as the founder 
of Shakespearean criticism. As the 
friend of Shakespeare, one who talked 
and laughed with him, as the most 


To this Jonson refers in | 


- 


solid, most learned, and the strongest’ 


of Elizabethan:playwrights, his- utter- 
ances concerning his superior in 
drama deserve our profoundest. re- 
spect. He was too honest, too arro- 
gant to give unstinted praise to the 
man he says he loved; but when we 
consider what he dispraised it does 
not subtract from the honor of 
Shakespeare; and when we consider 
what he praised it adds to the honor 
of Jonson. He was a man of a dif- 
ferent caliber from Shakespeare; he 
loved learning in a way that Shake- 
speare did not; but as he loved learn- 
ing more, he knew men less. 

_Jonson’s lines under the portrait in 
the Folio are the first adequate recog- 
nition of Shakespeare’s greatness, and 
though, like all his praise, they are 
rather majestic, they seem to be based 
on a proper comprehension of those 
particular powers which make Shake- 
speare’s immortality: 

This Figure, that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 

Wherein the Graver had a strife 

With Nature, to out-doo the life: 

O, could he but have drawne his Wit 
As well in Brasse, as he hath hit 
His Face; the print would then sur- 

passe 

All, that was ever writ in Brasse. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 

Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 


Jonson thinks that Shakespeare 


could stand proof against the shafts 


of crafty malice. He identifies him 
with his age; calls him its very soul; 
and declares him immortal in his 
works. He proclaims him superior, 
not only to the men of his time, but 
to the ancients. He calls on Britain 
to regard her immortal son. He 
praises that very art which at other 
times he found wanting. He declares 
that by Shakespeare’s works you may 
know Shakespeare the man. And he 
records the delight that Elizabeth and 
James derived from his plays. In the 
“Timber” he tells us of the character 
of the man. “He was honest and of 
a free and open nature,” he says, “and 
I lov’d the man, and doe honour his 
memory, as much as any.” Is there 
not something touching in the tender- 
ness of this, “I lov’d the man,” an elo- 
quent testimony to the personal charm 
of him so often called “gentle,” and 
so honored among his fellows? 

We come next to the evidences of 
the spread of Shakespeare’s personal 
fame. At some time after 1597, and 
probably before 1603, Shakespeare’s 
name, together with other scraps 
connected with him, was scribbled on 
folio 1 of the Duke of Northumber- 
land’s MS. of Lord Bacon’s “Of 
Tribute.” In 1603 Henry Chettle re- 
buked the “silver-tonged Melicert,” 
Shakespeare, for not lamenting the 
death of Elizabeth; again, “A Mourn- 
ful Dittie” of the same year uttered a 
similar rebuke; “Ratseis Ghost,” of 
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THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE FIRST FOLIO 


about 1605, seems to refer to Shake- 
speare’s increasing fortune in London. 
Thomas Thorpe in 1609 could call 
Shakespeare “our ever-living poet,” 
and in the address prefixed to the 
quarto of “Troilus and Cressida” of 
that year the writer declares that 
Shakespeare’s works please even those 
who are displeased with plays in gen- 
eral. 

Very significant are the silent bor- 
rowings from his works which com- 
mence with the appearance of “Venus 
and Adonis” and continue in plenty 
till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 


tury, when Puritan supremacy re- 
tarded dramatic activity. The bor- 
rowings are either imitations of 


scenes and passages or they are verbal 
imitations of lines and phrases due to 
close knowledge of the plays and 
poems. 

Shakespeare left no school behind 
him. He was not an imitator; he in- 
vented no new style; he introduced no 
new vogue. Rather he accepted freely 
the forms and practices laid down by 
his predecessors and fellows; but he 
transcended them in all things; he per- 
fected their methods and their forms; 
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BEN JONSON IN THE FIRST FOLIO. 


M SHAKESPEARE: 4 
AND 23605" *< 


~whathe hath leftvs. 


"33 O draw no enuy (Shakefpeare) on thy name, — 
SK Am Ethus ample to thy Bogke, and Fame : | 
USNS Vhile 1 confelfe thy writings tobe fuch, oS - 
As acither Man, nor Mule, cam pratfetoomuch / 
"Tis true, and all mens fuffrage. Bus thefeWayes ee 
were net the paths Immcant Vato thy praife: oe 
For feelicft Ignorance omthefemaylight,? 
Which, when st founds at beft but ecchs's right , 
Or blinde Affection, which doth me'readmamee. 
urgeth all by chances 


The truth, but gropes, ard. 
‘ tpresend thispraife, 


Or crafty M alice, might pr 
And thinke toruine, where st feemdtoraife, 
Thefe are, as fome infamous Banderwhore, = 
Should praife 4 Matron, What could burt her more? 
But thon art proofe agsinfi them, andindeed. 
ortune of them, or the nethe <-> 
I, therefore will begin, Soule of the Age ! Lees, 
The applanfe ! delight | the wander of eur Stage’. 
My Shakefpeare, rife; 1 will not ledge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenfer, or bd Beaumont lye 
A little further, to make thee aroome: 
Thon art a Moniment.m:thent a 00Mbl, : 
And art aline till, whtle thy Booke deth time, = 
_. And wehaue wits torcad, and praife to gine, : 
That I not mixe thee fo,my braimeexcufes, 
1 meane with great, but difproportion'a Mutes * 
For, ef I thought my indgement were of yeeres, 
I fhould commit thee furely with thy peeres, 2 
And tell, how farre thou diditft our Lily oxt-fhine, ee 
Or esha: Kid, or Marlowes mighty fine. . 
And though thou bad ft fmall Latine, and deffe Greeke, 
From thence to hononr thee, Iwonld not fecke 
For names, but call forth thand ring Auichilus, 
- Euripides, and Sophocles tous , 
Paccuuius; Accius, bi of Cordoua dead, 
a To life againe, te heare thy Buskin tread, 
e _ And fake a Stage :Or when thy Sockes were on, 
’ Leave thee alone, for the comparifon 
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A FACSIMILE REPRODUCTION OF THE FIRST PAGE OF THE DEDICATORY VERSES BY 
BACONIANS HAVE HAD AN INTERESTING TIME OF 


IT IN EXPLAINING THESE VERSES AWAY 


he surpassed them in his style; in his 
whole art he was inimitable. 
Important as the Quartos and Fo- 
lios were in establishing Shake- 
speare’s lasting reputation, this con- 
stant repetition of phrases from 
memory shows clearly that, apart 
from them, his success in the theater 
itself was sufficient to have won him 
fame among his fellows. What the 
publication of his works did was to 


make them accepted as literature, to 
carry on his reputation through the 
turmoil of the seventeenth century 
and to preserve his labors till their 
full worth could be appreciated. But, 
apart from Quarto and Folio, Shake- 


speare the man, Shakespeare the poet, 


and Shakespeare the playwright would 
net have been unrecorded in Eliza- 
bethan literature. Although men did 
not recognize in him the greatest lit- 


erary genius of England, yet in their 
praises, and particularly in their bor- 
rowings, they paid a tribute to the 
way in which he excelled them and 
corroborated Browning’s declaration 
of his most striking. characteristic: 
“The royal ease with which he walks 
up. the steps and takes his seat on his 


- throne, while we poor fellows have to 


struggle hard to get up a step or two.” 

The death of the poet in 1616, so 
early in the seventeenth century, the 
scareity of biographical details con- 
cerning him, the interest which the 


publication of the First Folio aroused, _ 


and the almost complete severance 
from the past caused by the .civil 
wars, all contributed to the formation 
of a considerable body of legends con- 
cerning the man. Ward writes that 
Shakespeare supplied the stage with 
two plays every year, and derived such 
an income from it that he spent at the 
rate of £1,000 per year. He says also 
that Shakespeare died through a 
fever contracted at a merry. meeting 
between Michael Drayton, Ben Jon- 
son, and himself, where “Itt seems 
[they] drank too hard.” He was 
buried at Stratford on April 25, 1616. 

The original edition of the First 
Folio consisted of five hundred copies, 
but only one hundred and eighty are 
accounted for ‘to-day. This means 
that over three hundred copies have 
been lost. Out of these known one 
hundred and eighty copies, only four- 


teen are wholly free from the hands of — 


the restorer. Twenty-nine have un- 
dergone only slight repair, and sixty- 
eight of the rest are fragmentary or 
obviously defective. The book was 
published at £1. ° 

By an agreement with Sir Thomas 
Bodley, made about 1610, the London 
Stationers’ Company bound itself to 


-present to the Bodleian Library one 


copy of each book printed by any of 
its members. In accordance with this 
agreement a copy of the First Folio, 
in sheets, unbound, was delivered to 
the library, probably late in 1623. On 
February 17, 1624, the sheets were 
sent with other books to the Oxford 
binder, William Wildgoose, by whom 
the volume was duly returned. It was 
placed on a lower shelf, chained, but 
free to be consulted by any user of the 
library. When in due course a copy 
of the Third Folio came to the library 
from the Stationers’ Company the 
thrifty librarian, recognizing the 
value of the new and enlarged edition, 
put his copy of the old edition among 
his duplicates to be sold, and it went 
with other “superfluous library books” 
sold by order of the curators some 
time during the year to the bookseller 
Richard Davis. The identical volume 
was next recognized when it was 
shown Bodleian’s librarian in Janu- 
ary, 1905, by G. M. R. Turbutt, who 
wished advice as to what ought to be 
done with his old book. It was later 
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THe AMERICAN WonDERLAND 


where you will find the wonders of 
the Pacific Northwest easily access- 
ible—by rail, automobile, boat, high- 


OW lay down Baedeker. Turn 

for a moment from the famous 
tourists’ haunts of the Old World to 
the wonderland of the New— 


And behold a grandeur and majesty 
of natural beauty to challenge all of 
Europe—nay, all the world! 


A scenic glory utterly beyond com- 


parison. 
* * * 


Here sits Eternity incarnate in stone 
—as overwhelming in the Olympics, 


‘the Cascades or the Rockies as in the 


Andes or Himalayas. 


Here, in the mountain valleys, on 
the snow-patched slopes, are gor- 
geous riots of wild flowers. 
All the Alps have none so 
exquisite. 

Here are great rivers, gorges, 
and tremendous cataracts, un- 
matched in all -the Eastern 
Hemisphere. 


Finally, here are four great 
national parks — Yellowstone, 
Glacier, Rainier, and Crater 
Lake. Wonderful and beautiful 
all, they run the gamut of scenic 





Cuicaco BurtuncTon & Quincy R.R. 
Great NortHern Ry. 
NortHERNn Paciric Ry. 


© 1923,C. B.&Q.R.R.,G. N.Ry., N. P. Ry. 


~ —t 
To the Pacific Northwest theBurling- 
ton-Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
Kailroads are dedicated—toits service 
and development, present and futures 


marvels—each with a lure distinctively 
its own; no one of them equalled else- 
where in all the world. 


Nor is the natural beauty of the 
Pacific Northwest confined to certain 
favored spots. It is all about you, 
wherever you go. Every view from 
the window of your railway coach 
will reveal it; at every turn of the 
road you will meet with it. 


* * * 


And this in your own country— 
near, conveniently reached, and to be 
seen with an ease and comfort to de- 
light the most luxury-loving ! 


Every- 









way, trail. Throughout the region 
you will find magnificent hotels, not 
only in the larger cities, but even in 
the wild recesses of the mountains. 


And you will feel always the cor- 
dial hospitality of the West, exem- 
plified by the numerous and excellent 
tourist camps, and the friendly help- 
fulness of the people. 


Accept that hospitality this sum- 
mer. Begin now to plan for yourself 
and your family the vacation of a life- 
time. See our American 
W onderland—the Pacific 
Northwest ! 


Write for interesting 
booklet, ‘‘The American 
Wonderland ”’ 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill.; A. J. 
Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Mana- 
ger, Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, 
Minn.; A. B. Smith, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


To the Pacific Northwest 
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old angler would have multi- 
plied—for, no matter how good 
fishing is, 3-in-One makes it better. 
Keeps bamboo and lance wood rods from 
weather wearing and steel rods from rusting. 
Oils the delicate mechanism of any reel just 
right. Prevents sticking, dragging, back-lashing. 

Bike silk and linen lines when dry with a cloth 
dampened in 


3-in-One OF 


Water-proofs and preserves the lines from rotting. 
Here is what an av etre angler says of 3-in-One 
for dry fly fishing : “7 fxd thal wings 
and hackles of floating flies, treated 2 with 
3-in-One, do not stick together. Also it 
7s a good repellant of Black Flies, Mos- 
guitoes and Midges ; better and more 
_cleanly than heavy greases. 


Add 3-in- One to your fishing kit. 


tg. Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 
(Maw 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles and in 


\ 


1G 3-0z. Handy Oil Cans. 
\i =. Three-in-One Oil Co. 


130 LE. William St., N. Y. ve 
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A generous sample 

of 3-in-One and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal 
will bring both. Write to-day. 





-ALL-NO MINTS are 

packed i in airtight, sealed 
tin boxes in ten and twenty- 
five cent packages. 


This method of packing pre- 
serves the freshness of the 
delicate peppermint flavor 


little minty cubes in the house 
all of the time. For after din- 
ner, or for tea, or between- 
times. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send your order to us direct. 
Dept. F., Manufacturing 
and makes it possible for you Company of America, Phila- 
to have these creamy, fresh delphia, U.S. A. 


U-ALL-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 
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THE BOOK TABLE (Continued) 


acquired by the library for £3,000. 

One pound remained the market price 
for a long time. In a sale catalogue. 
of 1748 a copy was offered and de- 
scribed as “a fine copy, very scarce,” 
but no priced copy of the catalogue 
seems to have survived. In 1756 (the 
earliest priced record of a sale) a 
copy brought 3 guineas. About 1770 
William Beloe said that the standard 
value of a fine copy was 5 guineas and 
that he refused “at 9 guineas a superb 
copy” which realized 13 guineas at Dr. 

Monro’s sale in 1792. 

In 1790 London was thrilled when 
the Duke of Roxburghe paid £35 for a 
single copy. By 1854 the American 
purchaser had appeared and paid £153 
for acopy. In 1864 Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts paid 672 guineas for a particu- 
larly fine copy, which a few months 
ago reached the United States after 
fetching a purchase price of £8,600. 

In 1906 one hundred and twelve 
copies were in the United Kingdom, 
fifty-two in America, three in British 
colonies, and three on the Continent. 
At that time eighty-two of those in 
England were in private hands. To- 
day the proportion is reversed. One 
American collector has the unique dis- 
tinction of possessing thirty-five 
copies, although only two of these are 
immaculate. The general impression, 
therefore, that the First Folio is an 
excessively rare book is wrong. It is 
one of the commonest of the books of 
its period. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


DAY’S JOURNEY (THE). By W. B. Maxwell. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2. 


A singular friendship is here re- 
corded between two old chaps who 


‘have cared for one another from boy- 


hood, who quarrel constantly and 
childishly, yet cannot get on without 
each other and are “inseparables” to 
the end. The theme is treated with 
fine art, but it is suited rather for a — 
short story than for a novel. 
SKY-LINE INN. By Donal Hamilton Haines. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. §2. 
The Outlook’s readers surely have 
not forgotten Théophile Gilas, the 
heroic, amusing, resourceful French 
cook whose army career and after-the- 
war adventures were told in this jour- 
nal in two series of stories called “The 
Adventures of Théophile.” Here we 
have the gallant Théophile in a new 
life and in, for him, a distant land, 
even in the Sierras of California. 
There is plenty of entertainment and 
many odd happenings in this lively 
and whimsical book. 
STRICTLY BUSINESS. By F. Morton Howard. _ 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
Readers of “Happy Rascals” will be 
glad to meet again the cook and sailor- 
men of the “Jane Gladys.” Their 
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schemes and pranks are as funny and 
subtly planned as before. The stories 
are like and yet unlike those of W. W. 
Jacobs about bargemen and longshore- 
men. Any one who enjoys the one 


author must enjoy the other also. 


WALTER OF TIVERTON. By Bernard Marshall. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.75. 


A spirited romance of knightly 
deeds in the days of Richard the Lion- 
Two chivalrous English 


lads just merging into soldiers and 
‘noblemen foil villains, rescue maidens, 
-and comport themselves as all gallant 
_knights should. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


DE SENECTUTE. By Frederic Harrison. D. Ap- 


preached.” 


pleton & Co., New York. $3. 

Frederic Harrison read the proofs 
of the first paper in this volume on 
the day of his death. The editor truly 
remarks that it is a happy accident 
that the book opens with the dialogue 
“De Senectute,” “for his own old age 
was a living example of what he 
It is strangely fascinating 


to read this article on old age, written 


by a man who was in his ninety-second 
year and discussing the attitude that 
old and young hold toward literature 
and life and philosophy. The dialogue 


form gives it lightness of touch, and 
it is cheerful, quietly humorous, and _ 


intensely human. So also are Mr. 
Harrison’s “Victorian Memories.” At 


the time of his death he was one of a 
very few survivors who witnessed Vic- 


toria’s coronation, and he tells of so- 


ciety and literature in the early Vic- 


J 


both amusing and instructive. 


torian days, and again with lightness 
of touch and a youthfulness of spirit 
astonishing in a man writing when he 
was over fourscore and ten. There are 
several other papers in the book, relat- 
ing chiefly to literary subjects. The 
volume closes with a very carefully 
written philosophic synthesis, which 
presents in brief form the outline of 
that doctrine or philosophy of Positiv- 
ism with which Frederic Harrison’s 
name was so closely connected and 
which represents his profoundest con- 
viction. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SUNWISE TURN. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 


Miss Jenison tells how she made a 
success of book-selling and calls her 
lively narrative “a human comedy of 
book-selling.”” Her experiences were 
One 
learns a great deal about book seekers, 


especially those at Christmas-time. 


Miss Jenison’s ideas of what a book- 
shop should be are original and sound. 


Her publishers say of her that she 
“made a success of bookselling because 
of her sympathy for books, her knowl- 


! 





-edge of human nature, her saving 


sense of humor, and her indomitable 
wit. It is these qualities which have 
made her an author whom even people 
who neither buy nor read books will 


enjoy.” 


By Madge Jenison. E. Pp. 
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THE OU TLGOSE 


Some noteworthy 
buildings equipped 
throughout with 
Russwin Hardware 


Army and Navy Bldg., Washington 
Cleveland Discount Bldg. , Cleveland 
Hanna Building, Cleveland 
Singer Building, New York 
Houlder Building, Buenos Aires 
Standard Oil Bldg., San Francisco 
Powell Building, New Haven 
Chicago Trust Co. Bldg. , Chicago 
Inter Zone Building, New York 
R. H. Macy Building, New York 
Dexter-Horton Building, Seattle 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York 
Plaza Hotel and Annex, New York 
McAlpin Hotel and Annex, New York 
Alamac Hotel, New York 
Statler Hotels, St. Louis and Detroit 
Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago 
Drake Hotel, Chicago 
Rienzi Hotel, Chicago 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville 


Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Bon Air Hotei, Augusta, Ga. 
Post Office, Birmingham, Ala. 


Supreme Court and Library, 
Salem, Ore. 


Custom House, San Francisco 
Temple of Justice, Olympia, Wash. 
Municipal Building, New York 
New York Public Library, New York 
City and County Bldg., Pittsburgh 
American Consulate, Rio de Janeiro 
Chattanooga Memorial Auditorium 
University Club, San Francisco 
Kansas City Athletic Club 
Elks Club, Omaha 
Y.M.C.A., Hyde Park, Il. 
Brooklyn State Hospital, Brooklyn 
Manhattan College, New York 
Orlando State Bank, Orlando, Fla. 
Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 
Missouri Pacific Hospital, St. Louis 
Nat’! Bank of Japan, Tokio 
H. C. Frick Residence, 
Prides Crossing, Mass. 

A. O. Trostel Residence, Milwaukee 
C. Oliver Iselin Residence, 
Brookville, L. I. 


Arthur Curtis James Residences, 
Newport and New York City 
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WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES 


1938 


Since 1839 | 





DISTINCTIVE 
HARDWARE 








1 By these great buildings where smooth 
working, durable and beautiful hardware 


is an essential—there you will find Russwin. 


And the very qualities that have led archi- 
tects of national reputation to specify 
Russwin Hardware for their finest build- 
ings also make Russwin pre-eminently the 
hardware for the home. 


“To Russwin-ize is to Economize”’ 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Connecticut 


San Francisco Chicago London 


New York 





































They get best results when they use 


WHITING -ADAMS 


BRUSHES 


e ‘finish comes from usin: 





Send for Illustrated Literature 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 113 Years and the Largest in the World 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.5. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. [ 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THe OuTLOOK FinancrAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF 


FFHAND, it would seem an error of judgment to 
Q say that investments yielding’ high returns have 

disadvantages. Most people, at first blush, would 
certainly consider a bond yielding 7 per cent preferable to 
one on which the yield is, say, 54%. And so it would be, 
provided that all the circumstances were equal. The fact 
is, however, that there are always reasons for any par- 
ticular investment yielding any particular percentage, and 
these reasons are arguments for or against its desirability 
which should be considered. 














HIGH-YIELD INVESTMENTS 


The general rule is, and always Kas been, that the closer 
an investment measures up to the tests of safety of prin- 
cipal, assured income, and ready salability, the lower is its 
yield. In other words, the higher grade the investment, 
the more it costs, for the selling price naturally deter- 
mines the yield. Suppose there are two stocks, both pay- 
ing $5 a year in dividends, one selling at 80 and the other 
at par. The yield on the former is 614 per cent, while 
the latter yields exactly 5 per cent. What is the reason 
for the difference, and why isn’t the stock yielding the 








x AY SERYIDIS 


Are You Going Abroad? 


HEN you arrive in a foreign 

country you will find that the 
services of this Company can be.of varied 
usefulness to you, whether you are going 
for business, or pleasure, or both. 


Guaranty Letters of Credit are known 
throughout the world, and enable the 
traveler to carry funds with a maximum 
of safety and convenience. 


Holders of Guaranty Letters are assured 
of the courtesies of the Company’s 
correspondents in all foreign cities, and 
of the efficient banking services of any 


MAIN OFFICE: 


of this Company’s European offices, 
located in three great capitals and in 
important commercial centers. 


These offices are complete American 
banking institutions, equipped to render 
every type of financial and travel service 
which you require. 


You can obtain Guaranty Letters of 
Credit at any of our offices in New 
York City and at banks throughout 
the country. We invite you to con- 
sult us as to how we can be of assist- 
ance to you. 


140 BROADWAY 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





~ to look at. 
Most people would examine them 

carefully and choose the one with the 
-. good engine, and they should use the 
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larger return the better investment? 
Look into it, and the chances are it 
will be found that at least one of the 
three essentials of a high-grade in- 
vestment is missing. Which is to say 
that it has a weakness which detracts 


from its worth as an investment and. 


in order to attract purchasers its yield 
must be compensatingly high. Just 
like two second-hand automobiles. 
One has a fine coat of paint and looks 
good, but the engine has several weak 
or worn-out parts; the other has a 
first-class engine, but is rather shabby 
Which is a better buy? 


same judgment in selecting their in- 
vestments. A shiny coat of paint and 
a high yield are attractive, but real 
worth is determined by something 
more than that. 


A reader writes: “Please suggest 


“one or two bonds paying 7 per cent 


or more. Of course I want safety 
of principal too.”’ It is possible to buy 
7 per cent bonds—that is, bonds car- 
rying coupons paying $70 a year— 
good bonds too. But they cost money, 
and they don’t yield 7 per cent, be- 
cause they sell at a premium, and who 
wants to pay more than a thousand 
dollars for a $1,000 bond? Some peo- 
ple do—many of them, in fact—but 
the average investor usually balks. A 
7 per cent bond due in ten years sell- 
ing at 110 costs the purchaser $1,100; 


and when it matures he will receive 
$1,000, a loss of $100. 


The straight 
vield on such a bond would be 6.4 per 


~ cent, and the approximate yield if held 


to maturity 1 per cent less, so that the 
purchaser really obtains no higher a 
yield than the average on any good 
bond at the present time. And there 
is another consideration. No com- 
pany wants to pay 7 per cent interest 
on its borrowings if it can be helped, 
and these high coupon rate bonds usu- 
ally are callable. Three years from 
now it may be that bonds can be is- 
sued on a 41% per cent basis, and a 
corporation having 7 per cent callable 
bonds outstanding would be foolish if 


it did not retire them and issue others 


in their stead. Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that a corporation had 
$10,000,000 of 7 per cent bonds out- 
standing, and found that it could re- 
fund them with a 414 per cent issue. 
On an issue of $10,000,000 this would 
mean an interest saving of 21% per 
cent a year, or $250,000, a pretty con- 
siderable item. 

Even if these high coupon rate 
bonds are not callable, most of them 
mature in a comparatively short time, 
and the investor never knows what 
interest rates are going to be a few 
years hence. It is entirely possible 


'. that when his bond is called, or ma- 


tures, he may find that he cannot re- - 


invest the money to yield a return 
anything like as high as he has been 
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enjoying. It seems to us that for the 
average investor, the man who is not 
in close touch with the markets and in 
a position to take advantage of the 
swings, the best course to follow is to 
put his money into fairly long term 
securities which yield a reasonable 
return. It seldom pays to try to get 
too much for one’s money. 

The real disadvantage of high-yield 
securities is the fact that they are 
almost always speculative, and not 
many investors can afford to specu- 
late. Mining and oil stocks, as most 
people know, are usually in the specu- 
lative as well as the high-yield class, 
for one can never tell when the supply 
of oil or metal may run out. These 
companies can, with the aid of expert 
geologists, estimate their future sup- 
plies to some extent, but every barrel 
of oil or pound of metal taken out 
means that the reserve is reduced by 
just that much, and some day it will 
be gone. High yield is therefore 
necessary to attract investors, and 
part of the money received should be 
credited against the principal as a de- 
preciation fund. In other words, the 
yield may seem high, but as an offset 
the security for the principal is 
steadily lessened by every cent of 
earnings. A mining stock may cost 
$75 a share and pay 15 per cent divi- 
dends, a high yield certainly. If, how- 
ever, the life of the mine is fifteen 
years, the value of the shares is de- 
creased by $5 every year, and one- 
third of the dividend received should 
be charged against principal and not 
regarded as income at all. In fifteen 
years, therefore, income will not only 
have ceased, but the principal will 
have disappeared. 

Paradoxically enough, it is often 
the case that the securities which 
vield the highest return are the ones 
most liable suddenly to yield nothing 
at all. This of course would be a dis- 
advantage. But it is not surprising. 
A corporation’s earnings begin to de- 
cline, and as the news becomes known 
its securities begin to go down; it is 
still possible to pay dividends and 
interest, however, and as the security 
prices go down their yield increases. 
Earnings drop still further and the 
quotations for the stocks and bonds 
keep on their downward path, with 
yields still mounting, until a point is 
reached where earnings become so 
meager that any further payments of 
interest and dividends are out of the 
question and yield suddenly becomes a 
thing of the past. 

Inexperienced investors frequently 
fail to appreciate that high yields are 
dangerous. Only recently we had a 
letter from a reader saying that last 
year he had purchased 100 shares of 
stock, and was now unable even to find 
a quotation for it. He wondered what 
could have happened. The stock in 
question was selling at what seemed a 
low price, and he apparently thought 
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No loss to any investor in 50 years 





Reinvest July Funds 


at 614% in 


the Nation’s Capital 


| PROVEN SAFETY of 50 
years—1873 to 1923—is back of 
the 612% First Mortgage Invest- 
ments sold by the F.H. Smith Company. 
Half a century without loss to any in- 
westor is the record upon which we solicit 
the investment of your funds in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the Nation’s Capital. 


Improved, income-producing real estate 
in Washington is the ideal security for 
the first mortgage investor, because 
THE BUSINESS OF GOVERN- 
MENT, which is the foundation of 
Washington’s prosperity, goes on 
regardless of commercial and industrial 
fluctuations elsewhere. 


You can examine at your leisure the 
booklet describing our current offerings, 
make your selection as to issue and 
maturity, and reserve the investment you 
desire for future delivery if your funds 
ere not availabie at this time. 


NO DEPOSIT is required on invest- 
ments reserved for 30 days, though 
upon payment of 10% of the purchase 
price reservations may be made for 
longer periods. Ail payments draw 
6'2% interest from date received. 


If you wish to pay in installments our 
Investment Savings Plan affords a means 
of earning 6/2 % onall partial payments, 
with A MONEY BACK GUARAN. 
TEE of principal and savings bank 
interest in the event you are unable to 
complete the purchase. 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 
Maturities: 2 years to 15 years 
State and Federal Tax-Free Features 


Write today for Bookiet 6 


He F.H.SMITH CO. 


CYounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





No loss to any investor in 50 years 
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Are You An Investor ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor 
of The Outlook has helped hundreds of 
Outlook readers to solve intelligently their 
particular investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your present 
holdings or have fresh funds to invest. In 
either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal 
charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made 
for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


TESTS 


That Prove 
the Safety 






















YOURS ~ FREE 


yaks last there is available to every inves- 
tor, whether large or small, a concise, 
scientific guide to making investments that 
may be relied upon to ensure the maximum 
of safety. Eight specific tests may be given 
to prove the safety of every investment. 
Unless an investment will pass every one 
of these 8 tests it is lacking in some ele- 
ment of safety. No person should invest 
money in any form of security without 
knowing and applying these eight tests. 
Over a period of38 years, George M. Forman and 
Company have handled the investments of thous- 
ands of individuals without the loss of a single 
dollar to any customer—this record could have 
been made only by the application of these tests 
to every investment. In a booklet, “How To Se- 
lect Safe Bonds,” you will find exactly what these 
8 tests are and much additional information of 
interestin connection with yourinvestments. You 
will find how you canstill get an attractive yield 
with safety in the face of declining interest rates. 


Mail Coupon for Book 


Fill out and mail the coupon at once for this inter- 
esting booklet. There is no obligation. It will not 
only show you how to test every investment for 
safety, but willalso give youinformation that will 
enable you to secure,with absolute safety, alarger 
income from yourinvestment. MailCoupon now. 


GEORGE M. FoRMAN & CO. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
Dept. 66, 105 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Illinois 





Please mail me without cost or 
obligation a copy ofyour book- 
let “How to Select Safe Bonds.” 
No solicitor is to callon me. 


Name 





Address 


City 


~~ tate 


eration. 


THE OUTLOOK 


FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 

it was a bargain. Shortly after he pur- 
chased the corporation went into re- 
ceivership and the stock was stricken 
from the list of the New York Stock 
Exchange. Its value is now scarcely 
more than nominal, and, instead of a 
bargain, it has proved itself an ex- 
ceedingly expensive purchase. 

Yield should be a secondary consid- 
Safety is the thing to seek 
above all else, and if yield can be com- 
bined with safety so much the better, 
but it is not worth risking one’s prin- 
cipal for. As we have many times 
endeavored to point out, the best way 
to make money is not to lose it. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q@. Please tell me how to figure the yield on a 
bond. 


A. It is necessary to have especially 
prepared tables in order to figure the 
exact yield on a bond. It is possible, 
however, to determine the approxi- 
mate yield as follows: Divide the rate 
of interest the bond pays by its selling 
price, and if this price is less than 
par you must make allowance for the 
appreciation of the principal. For in- 
stance, a 6 per cent bond due in ten 
years selling at 90 yields an annual 
return of 6.66 per cent (6 divided by 
90). The difference between par and 
the market price is 10 points, 100 less 
90. Divide 10 points by 10 years and 
the result is 1. This figure 1 should 
be added to 6.66 per cent, making the 
approximate yield on the bond 17.66 
per cent. 

Q. Can you give me a.report of the earnings of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway for 1922? What 


was earned on the common stock, and how does 
this compare with 1921? 


A. Total income for 1922, after de- 
charges, 


ductions for taxes and 
amounted to $33,545,140, equal to 
$11.66 a share on the $260,000,000 of 
outstanding common stock. In 1921 
the company’s earnings were $33,169,- 
867, or $11.51 on the common. Pre- 
ferred dividends in 1922 were $3,227,- 
276, and fixed charges $13,348,906. 

@. Does Anaconda Copper Company stock pay 
dividends, and, if so, what is the rate? 

A. A dividend of 75 cents a share 
was paid April 23 on the capital stock 
of $50 par value. No previous divi- 
dends had been paid for several years. 
If this amount is disbursed quarterly, 
the stock is, of course, on a $3 annual 
dividend basis. 





Starting a Company ? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
opular COMMON LAW plan under a pure 
DECLARATION OF ‘TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE F ORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need, 

Cc. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri. 





13 June | 
[deal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 

Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘‘Fort Victoria’? and 
S. S. ‘Fort St. ort St. George” 


ECaiaae 


Rey York-~Halifax~Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 

Orchestra for Dancing 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 


HEE 
WANTED! 


RE you in need ofa 
Mother’s Helper, 
Companion, Nurse, 
Governess, ‘Teacher, 
Business Profes- 
sional Assistant ? 


The Classified Want 
Department of The 
Outlook has for many 
years offered to sub- 
scribers a real service. 





Scenery, 








or 


A small advertisement 
in this department 
will bring results. 


The rate is only ten cents 
per word, including address 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








1923 * 
- Board Wanted 





_ WANTED—For 2 or 3 adults 


~ ily, in some cools 
‘July, August, an 


reasonable. 


yooms and board, preferably in private fam- 
tf near Elizabeth, N. J., for 
September. 49, Outlook. 








= Country Board 





Delightful spot in 
Summer Board Green Mountains 
34 mile from P.O. Excellent table. Terms 
Mrs. C. R. FORD, Sharon, Vt. 





ERKSHIRES—Party of six, eight pay- 
ing guests. who would appreciate modern 


-. home to themselves-Tennis, bathing. No other 


boarders. Re~ 121, Great Barrington, Mass. 








1 mile from North 
Conway, Railroad 


Kearsarze, N. H. 


‘station. Private house accommodating 6 or 8 


boarders. Running water, electricity, ete. 


* Golf, mountain walks, beautiful drives and 


seenery. Reasonable rates. Elderly people 


preferred. Mrs. G. C. Tyler, Kearsarge, N. H 








Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 


or Rent or Sale; New Southern colo- 
' nial house of 12 rooms, 3 baths, extra 
washroom, 2 fireplaces, large porches, hot- 








- water heat; 5 acres, lawn and shade trees. 


’ Convenient to station. 


Best section. Write 


oer phone Darien 13, Mrs. C. R. WRIGHT. 


INDIANA 








‘FOR SALE guitbine 


' LOTS; college town; lake resort region of 
“nerthern Indiana. Address 47, Outlook. 


Kee) 





MAINE 





» CAMDEN, MAINE 


Houses and Camps for rent and for sale. 
GEO. H. TALBOT CO. 





amden, Me. For Rent. Fully fur- 
nished, attractive seashore cottages. Some 


- choice locations available. $510 to $900. Photos, 
_ plans, ete. J. R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 





FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


“Lady Cove House’ 


FALMOUTH FORESIDE 
On Casco Bay (near Portland), Maine 


Modern. Designed by A. W. Longfellow. 
11 bedrooms, 4 baths, garage. stable. Season 
$1,200. GEORGE WOODWARD, | 

North American Building, Philadelphia. 





Foz Rent, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. Attractively 

furnished 6-room bungalow, wonderfully 
located between ocean and pines. Bathroom, 
fireplace. lor season or month. J. B. Fielding, 
1536 Commonwealth Ave., Brighton, Mass. 





For Rent, near Penobscot Bay, Me. 


6-room cottage and stable. Address M. W. 
TAPLEY, 455 Decatur St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





FOR SALE OR RENT 
This furnished cottage with about 14 
o ores Jand; six chambers. One of the very 

est locations at OGUNQUIT. 

Also a cottage of eight chambers. 
GEORGE H. LITTLEFIELD, Wells, Me. 





unset, Me.—Cottage on Mill Island. 12 
LS rooms, bath, pwnping engine. No linen or 
silver. Small boat. $400 tor season. LOUIS E. 
MALLORY, 318 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


PR ws Mass., harbor. Five-bed- 
room Merle Ss on Clarks Island. Running 
water, launch, fishing, sailing. Island farm 
supplies milk, eggs, etc. Ideal for children. 
Season rent $225. Charles Sloane, Room 1524, 
30 Church St., New York, or H. M. Taylor, 





_ Commonwealth Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 





ROCKPORT, MASS. 


GOLF FISHING BATHING 


Cottages, camps, and suites To Let, 
furnished. Modern and old-fashioned 
houses For Sale. Helen L. Thurston, 
20 Pleasant St., tel. 80 Rockport. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Real Estate 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Charming Colonial 
Country Place 


194 acres, woods, meadows, streams. 1,800 
feet elevation. Berkshire Hills Attractive 
location ; pleasant community ; health, rest ; 
near golf, tennis, fishing, hunting, horseback 
riding, public library ; excellent in dern inn. 

Simple, every comfort, easy house- 

House keeping, no stairs, 15 rooms. 2 baths 
2 COTTAGES, LARGE GARAGE, 
BUNGALOW, BARNS. WATER— 

Bountiful Springs, Gravity Supply 

FURNITURE — Antique, Complete 

Plans. victures, shown. 

Sell Half Value oe 


No commissions. Owner; 
WILLIAM GORHAM RICE, Albany 


Room 411, The Capitol ; 
or Room 2805, 165 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOR RENT 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Cottage on Westenhok Farm, fifteen minutes’ 
drive from city. Four master’s bedrooms 
(one on ground floor), three bathrooms, two 
servants’ rooms, screened sleeping and din- 
ing porches, two fireplaces and one pipe hot 
air furnace, also garage and vegetable garden. 
Rent. $800 for season, completely furnished. 
Also, on premises adjoining, cottage known 
as ‘‘ As You Like It,” with four master’s bed- 
rooms, three servants’ rooms, three baths, 
sleeping-porch and screened piazzas, three 
fireplaces, heated by steain, garage and tennis 
court. Rent $1,200 for season, completely 
furnished. 
Apply for both to Mr. R. C. ROBERTSON, 
Pittsfield; Mass. 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 


or Rent, in White Mts., Bethle- 
hem, - H. Furnished 9-room cot- 
tage. Modern improvements. Ideal location. 
Address John Macfarland, Bethlehem, N. H. 


WONALANCET, N. H. 


Cottages to rent for the season 
Apply to ARTHUR T. WALDEN 











NEW JERSEY 


To Rent, Furnished, Englewood, N. J. 


July and August. House on quiet street 
near Field Club. 9 rooms and bath, all conveni- 
ences, large porch, garage; two blocks to trol 
ley for New York; convenient Erie station. 
$200 monthly. Adults only. 43, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 


To rent for season near Saratoga 

Attractive five-room furnished 
home. Open country, trout ropes: AUP iy to 
Eldridge Smith, R. F. D. 5, Ballston Spa, N.Y. 











AP! RONDACKS, AUGER LAKE, 
Fordway Camps. New, attractive 
furnished 4 and 5 room bungalows. Open fire- 
places, screened porches. Boating, bathing, 
fishing. $25 weekly, including ice, firewood, 
and rowboat. Mace & Nicolls, Keeseville,N.Y. 





DIRONDACK COTTAGES. Com- 
fortably furnished, running water, bath; 
supplies convenient. $195 and $250 for season. 
Small furnished camp $85 till August 1. Send 
for folder. ALMON WARD, Jay, Essex Co., N.Y. 





FOR RENT, Furnished,-#150 Sea- 
son. Quaint Dutch Colonia! stone house, 
8 large rooms, big fireplace. Charmingly 
located. Deligh:ful spring at door. Garage. 
Lovely walks on large pas and woodland ; 
brook. Near Nyack. 1 hr. N. Y. 

Monthly arrangement considered. 83,Outlook. 


FOR RENT—For Summer Months 


OR LONGER, pleasant,comfortable, well- 
furnished house ; gas, electricity, latest mod- 
ern conveniences; 8 rooms, 3 baths. Unper 
Scarsdale; easily accessible to White Plains 
express station. Rent moderate. Personal ref- 
erences required. Address owner, A. CA RR, 
West Post Road, White Plains, N. Y. Tele- 
phone evenings only, 1664-W. 








For rent, furnished, com- 
Westchester fortable 8-room house. 
Gas, electric light. garage, garden, fruit, 
vegetables. Moderate rent. June 15 to Sept. 15. 
200 Chatterton Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 





You kers,N.Y. Torent,July or September, 
1923, to October, 1924. 11-room house, excel- 
lent residence neighborhood. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Electricity, 2 baths, hardwood 
floors. Telephone 5663, Yonkers. 59, Outlook. 


———_ ————— 


Professor’s. Attractive Home 


in delightful college town for rent, furnished, 
during summer months. 9,997, Outlook. 


on West Shore. | 


Real Estate 


yw -MONT 


Lake Champlain Shore Property 


CAMPS FARMS ESTATES 
Mrs. W. RAMSAY SMITH 
The Bittersweet Real Estate Agency 
Burlington, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 


TO LET FOR A YEAR—Fully equipped 
orchard-farm in VIRGINIA BLUE RIDGE 


Thousand foot elevation; beautiful views ; 
dry, healthful climate; mild winters. Large 
plain 8-roomed house, comfortably fu tniabed ; 
Tunning water, hot-water heating, fine fire- 
places, 2 baths, 2 sleeping-porches, screened 
dining-porch. Rent, $1,800 a year, 79, Outlook. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SPEAKERS.—Special subjects prepared ; 
lectures, articles, orations, debates. Expert 
service. Authors’ Research Bureau, 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR sale—A fully equipped girls’ camp on 
a Vermont lake. Can be seen in operation 
July, August, 1923. Apply to Secretary, N. A. 
D. G. C., 52 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass, 


A co-operative opportunity in a Vermont 
girls’ camp is open to a woman of maturity, 
camping experience, and sound judgment 
and character who is in a position to secure 
campers. Aoey to Secretary, N. A. D. G. C., 
52 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE HOME 


FOR sale—Maple ENG $2.50 
Margaret Grace, Sherburne, N. Y 


ROOMS TO RENT 


TWO large newly furnished bedrooms, 
bath, use of kitchen, living room, exclusive 
apartment near park, private. References. 
3,890, Outlook. 











per gallon. 











STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for may 
type of correspondence. 20) sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y 








HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried nen and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you m touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Waitress for season in out-of- 
town tea room. Please state age and expe- 
rience. Address 3,872, Outlook. 


W ANTED—Two reliable cooks for student 
dormitory. References. Address Emerson 
Hall, Geneseo, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE male nurse, masseur, to 
attend gentleman at,mouutain resort. 3,891, 
Outlook. ; 


MASSEUR, experienced at hydrotherapy, 
seeks position at mountain resort. 3,892, 
Outlook. 








Business Situations 


WANTED — Athletic position in REAL 
camping out boys’ camp. 3,876, Outlook. 

COMPETENT typist wants manuscript or 
any other material to eopy. 50 cents per thou- 
sand words. Reply 3,874, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WOMAN of ability and refinement as 
supervising housekeeper. Long experience 
in housekeeping with best of references. 
3,887, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN: SECRETARY, house- 
keeper, or companion; capable, experienced, 
accustomed to children. Keferences given 
and required. 3,786, Outlook. 

COLLEGE GRADUATE with graduate 
university work and teaching experience de- 
sires position as traveling companion, tutor, 
governess. Free Junel. 3,833, Outlook. 


BOY Scout official, college graduate, driving 
own car, will conduct two months’ camping 
trip. Limited to three boys over 11. Expenses 
and moderate ope Eric Meese, 87 St. 
Nicholas Place, New York City. 

CULTURED young woman as companion 
or socia) secretary. Well educated. Refer- 
ences. Address Miss Juliette Cunningham, 
Cadiz, Ky. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED, by woman, executive abili y, 14 
years’ experience registrar music school, po- 
sition as secretary, chaperon, or housemother. 
Exceptional reterences. 3,869, Outlook. 

. COMPANION, secretary, managing house- 
keeper. Kefined, cultured poune wore de- 
sires engagement. L. M. P., 535 Lincoln Ave., 
Orange, N.J. 

_ WANTED, by teacher, for summer, position 
in private family to assist with housework. 
Experienced. 3,870, Outlook. 

_ SEPTEMBER. Position as matron or 
housekeeper in imstitution wanted. Refined 
Protestant woman. Employed at present. 
Best references. 3,867, Outlook. 

REFINED, cultured social worker, holding 
executive position, would act as hostess or 
assist hostess by reading to guests and®organ- 
izing hixes and recreation for board and ex- 
penses during month of July, August, or 
September. Address 3,871, Outlook. 

CULTURED college woman, 28, master’s 
degree, experienced nuvse, wishes summer 
position; companion, mother’s helper, gov- 
erness. Highest references. 3,857, Outlook. 

CULFURED, modest nurse; experienced 
traveler, useful companion. Quality refer- 
ences, 3,860, Outlook. 


-_ 


ee ENCED stenographer and book- 
eeper wishes position as companion; accus- 
tomed also to housekeeping and traveling. 
Can drive car. Address 3,856, Outlook. 

_HOMEMAKER—Lady, intelligent, expe- 
rienced, Christian — oversight motherless 
household. Vicinity Philadelphia preferred. 
3,880, Outlook. 

FRENCH young man desires European 
travel as companion or tutor. Highest recom- 
mendations. 3,878, Outlook. 

W1DOW- of ‘army: officer ‘in late war as 
companion or housekeeper. Used to running 
establishment. References. 3,877, Outlook. 

GENTLEW OMAN desires position as trav- 
elmg companion or in country with young or 
elderty woman. Pleasant personality ; practi- 
cal nurse ; pleasant reader. 3,884, Outlook. 

REFINED, Christian young woman during 
summer months in North as companion to 
lady or elderly couple. Can handle private 
correspondence, drive car. Will travel. Refer- 
prlena exchanged. Miss M. Reeder, Welaka, 

a. 





Teachers and Governesses 
COLLEGE woman, tutor, would accompany 
or remain with girl going West. 3,859, Outlook. 


COLLEGE student, young man, wants 
summer work directing athletics for young 
boys or tutoring for college entrance. Best 
references. Address 3,761, Outlook. 


COLLEGE man wishes to travel abroad as 
tutor-companion for expenses. Drives car. 
Se ews Leeds, J1., 71 Brown St., Providence, 


TEACHER, young woman, desires posi- 
tion as companion or governess for summer. 
Would travel. Address 3,829, Outlook. 


COSMOPOLITAN of 50 open to engage- 
ment as teacher, governess, or companion 
(good traveler). Specialize in modern lJan- 
guages, teach piano and vocal besides sve- 
nography, typewriting, etc. References 
exchanged. Miss Van, 232 Corbin Place, 
Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

TUTORING. German, English, Latin. By 
university woman. After June 18. 3,855, 
Outlook. 


_WAN'TED, by college undergraduate, posi- 
tion for summer as tutor and companion for 
one or more young boys. Remuneration not 
chiei object. Address 3,878, Outlook. 


AS governess or nurse by competent young 
woman. 3,879, Outlook. 


KINDERGARTEN teacher, Jewish, wishes 
position a8 governess or companion with 
Jewish family for summer. 3,881, Outlook. 


YOUNG French woman, graduate French 
college, wants position to teach French in 
a;famiuly. Excellent recommendations. M. 
Freire, 89 Union Park St., Boston, Mass. 


MALE teacher desires summer work. Will 
travel. 3,889, Outlook. 


TUTOR wishes position beginning Septem- 
ber. 3,888, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very ghorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is otfered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and ful) mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


BOYS wanted. 500) boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for seiling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


SHOPPING made a pleasure by New York 
shopper offering services free. References. 
Miss Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music. art, dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 


SUMMER HOME with supervision, Hew- 
lett School for girls, Hewlett, Long Island, 
twenty miles from New York. 


WANTED—Young women to take 9 mouths’ 
course in training for the care of chronie and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J 

POPULAR. HUMOROUS LECTURER 
for $50 the night. I always get RETURN 
trips. 3,875, Outlook. 

WANTED—Free Protestant home in Con- 
necticut for promising American girl, 8 years 
old. 3,886, Outlook. 








An Ocean Voyage 
in Calm Waters 


From Vancouver to Alaska, extends the 
Inside Passage recognized as the most 
beautiful water trip in America—a sea 
voyage of over 600 miles, in smooth waters 
protected by coast islands, affording won- 
drous seascapes and mountain views of the 
snow-capped coast range. Canadian Na- 


tional Ocean Steamships are the fastest 
and largest in North Pacific waters—all 


outside staterooms. This is the water trip 
of the Triangle Tour. ‘The two land sides 
of the Triangle Tour from Prince Rupert 
to Jasper National Park and from Van- 
couver to Jasper National Park lie through 
a part of the Dominion of Canada that 
cannot be surpassed for charm and gran- 
deur of its scenery, the multitude of its 
mountains, and the remarkable character 
of its many rivers and their canyons. 


For full information, write for booklet 
S. S. 27, to any of the following Cana- 
dian Natienal Railway Offices: 
BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 
BUFFALO, 11 So. Division St. 
JHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 


y 
02 Finance Bldg. 
rk Bldg. 


SEATTLE, 902 Second Ave. 

ate 305 Merchants ‘Laclede 
dg. 

ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth & Jackson Sts, 


Canada Welcomes United States 
Tourists—No Passports Required 


The Canadian National Route through the Rock- 
ies skirts Canada’s highest peaks, at the easiest 
gradient and lowest altitude of any transconti- 
nental route. 


Canadian National Railways 


YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 
camping, if you wear a B. K. B. It fits 
comfortably over the eyes, will not fall 
i off, and induces as well as prolongs sleep. 
AA Sent postpaid for 50° cents. 5 for 82. 

,ror2. NIGHT MFG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 





FOR MEN OF BRAINS 
07123. (GARS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


Sell coal to your trade Btive. 
Earn week’s pay in an hour Sec" ster 
Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. N, Chicago 


Important to Subscribers 
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BY THE WAY 


cs o what does Izaak Walton owe 
his reputation among fisher- 
men?” Dr. Henry van Dyke asked in 


a recent address before the Izaak Wal- 


ton League of America. “Not to his 
technical skill or knowledge. There 
are a dozen men in this place to- 
night,” said Dr. van Dyke, “who know 
more about rods and tackle than Izaak 
Walton ever knew. Nor does he owe 
his standing to the size of his fish 
stories. In fact, I do not remember 
that he tells a large one personally in 
all his book. ... Wise old guy! I sup- 
pose there are—well, at least a hun- 
dred men, and probably two hundred 
ladies, in this audience who could tell 
a larger fish story than Izaak Walton. 
And proud of them, too. But what he 
owes his primacy to, first of all, is his 
ability as one of the most beautiful 
users of the English language that 
has ever taken a pen into his hand.... 
And the second thing to which he owes 
his primacy is his character as a man. 
His. character is as beautiful as his 
writing.” 





From “Punch” (apropos of the new 
household régime) : 

Visitor—‘How do you like your 
new maid?” 

Hostess—‘“‘She’s a perfect treasure, 
but I do wish she wouldn’t call me 
‘old thing.’ ” 





“A paragraph in your column re- 
cently repeated the rumor that a me- 
morial is to be erected on the campus 
of Elmira College, the expenses of the 
memorial having been made by un- 
solicited contributions from friends 
of Mark Twain,” writes Mr. Frederick 
Lent, President of Elmira College. 
“May I ask you to correct the report? 
It is true that we wish to have a Mark 
Twain Professorship of American 
Literature for the College and a build- 
ing bearing his name. The matter 
has been proposed, but no funds have 
yet been contributed for putting it 
into execution. We fear that friends 
who might be moved to give toward 
such an object would be deterred from 
doing so by such an announcement as 
that which you published. We will 
welcome any help.” 





The “American plan” in hotels, con- 
sisting of a flat rate per day, all.meals 
included, has largely been. abandoned 
in America in favor of the “European 
plan,” with rates for room only and 
meals to be paid for @ la carte. In 
Europe, however, according to an arti- 
cle in the New York “Herald,” the 
“American plan” is displacing the 
“European plan.” Referring espe- 
cially to Italy, the correspondent says: 
“In all except the very expensive ho- 
tels the Italian system is now that 


known as the ‘American plan,’ which 
is now hardly to be found in America. 
Guests are required to pay for three 
meals a day in their hotel, whether 
they eat them or not. This system has 


tended to reduce the number of excel- — 


lent restaurants.” 





“T stepped into a San Diego book- 
store one day,” a subscribe reports, 
“and asked of the dapper young man 
who came forward to wait on me, 
‘Have you “The Spenders”?’ The 
first look of surprise quickly changed 
to one of great pity as he sized up his 
questioner and replied, with a possible 
touch of impatience in his voice, ‘Why, 
no; you get them at a gents’ furnish- 
ing store.’” 





From the Brooklyn ‘“‘Eagle:” 

“Car Kills Two; Gets Six Months,’ 
says headline. That’s the idea; lock 
up the cars and give the drivers six 
months as pedestrians.” 





The first American sleeping car, 
which made its first trip on September 
1, 1859, has recently been featured in 
a photo play. The old car had berths 
which were pulled down into position 
by means of weights and pulleys; heat 
was supplied by a wood-burning stove, 
and illumination provided by candles. 
A sign read, ‘Please Remove Boots 
Before Retiring.” The seats were un- 
cushioned, and the aisle between them 
was so narrow that the women, who 
in 1859 wore hoopskirts, found pass- 
ing through it difficult. It was never- 
theless termed the “Palace Car.” 





In a classified advertising column 
headed ‘Rare Coins” a dealer offers 
as curiosities ‘100,000 roubles for 
25c., 10,000 German marks $1.” The 
Russian presses thus still keep ahead 
of the German ones in issuing almost 
worthless currency—probably because 
they print more notes of high denomi- 
nations. But the Germans are doing 
their best to catch up. 





Bernard Gilbert; according to an 
article in the “Living Age,” has no 
use for either the capitalist or the So- 
cialist. 
stayed recently with a summer colony 


He is quoted as writing: “I 


of Fabians, and had a good view of — 
the pick of our Communists, Fem- 


inists, Conchies, 
brands of rebel. They talked faster 
than I had believed it possible for any 
human being to talk. Like burst 
water-pipes! For hours! And all 
about nothing! If their sentences had 


been inverted no one would have been 
And in the background > 


the wiser. 
their prophet Shaw sat inscrutable, as 
if wondering what a devil of a brood 
he had helped to hatch.” 


and all the other 
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THE BRYAN-SMITH DEBATE 
ON PROHIBITION 
HAT the Democratic party is 
neither wet nor dry, but divided 
between the wets and the drys, 
has been dramatically shown by the 
newspaper debate between William 
Jennings Bryan and the Governor of 
New York, Alfred E. Smith. 
It was the New York “Times” which 
put five questions to Mr. Bryan: 

1. Will prohibition be a leading 
issue at the next Democratic Conven- 
tion? 

2. What strength will the wets and 
drys be able to command? 

3. Do you believe prohibition will 
continue to be an issue in National 
politics? ‘ 

4. What effect has Governor Smith’s 
action on the Cuvillier Bill had on 
the National situation? 

5. What of his assertion of State 
rights in connection with his action? 


Mr. Bryan evidently thinks that the 
wets have little chance to control the 
' Democratic Convention and that the 
drys will be strengthened by the votes 
of Democratic women. This is in 
substance his answer to the first two 
questions. To the third his answer is 
that the issue which the wets raise is 
simply law versus lawlessness. What 
the wets ask for, according to Mr. 
Bryan, is not the repeal of the Amend- 


ment, for they know that would be - 


hopeless, but for an unconstitutional 


Keystone 
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law. To the fourth question he says 
that the effect so far of Governor 
Smith’s action in signing the repeal of 
the State Prohibition Law is to put 
the friends of prohibition on their 
guard. To the fifth question he an- 
swers that New York’s anxiety for 
States’ rights is absurd in view of 


New York’s own history and in view. 


of the support which prohibition has 


received in the South, the traditional ' 


home of the doctrine of States’ rights. 

Governor Smith replies to Mr. 
Bryan chiefly by poking fun at his 
first four answers and then respond- 
ing in detail to his fifth answer. 
What he emphasizes in this is his 
claim that the Volstead Law is hypo- 
critical in placing one-half of one per 
cent as the limit of alcoholic content 
above which a beverage intoxicates. 
“Nobody with an ounce of brains be- 
lieves that,” says Governor Smith. 
Congress refused to amend the Vol- 
stead Act in response to New York’s 
request, and Governor Smith insists 
that the State had a right to repeal 
the State measure which enforced the 
provision of the Federal law against 
which it had protested. 

What Governor Smith ignores 
throughout his whole reply is that the 
Constitutional Amendment establish- 
ing prohibition does not make it a 
subject for exclusively Federal legis- 


lation, but places responsibility for 
legislation on that subject also upon 
the States. 

Meantime, while this political de- 
bate has gone on, the facts reported 
from various cities and by the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Commissioner indi- 
cate that the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion has been becoming increasingly 
effective. 


ADVERTISING AND 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
Bes nineteenth annual Convention 
of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, held the first week 
in June at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
was tinctured with an international 
flavor by the presence of a delegation 
from Great Britain consisting of one 
hundred and fifteen persons interested 
in advertising and publicity. Accom- 
panying these British representatives 
were advertising agents from Aus- 
tralia and India, the former having 
undertaken a journey of 12,000 miles, 
spending approximately five weeks in 
each direction, for the express pur- 
pose of attending the Convention. 
The British delegates were given 
prominent places on the programme, 
and the international note was struck 
in nearly every address both by 
Americans and British. The pro- 
gramme was an unusually interesting 
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one. There were both general ses- 
sions and departmental sessions. 
Among the subjects discussed in the 
departmental conferences were photo- 
engraving, or the use of pictures in 
advertising; retail shops; church ad- 
vertising; community advertising; 
financial advertising; theater adver- 
tising; public utilities advertising; 
and the relation of education to adver- 
tising. The Convention met for organi- 
zation on Sunday, June 3, and Sunday 
evening at various churches of Atlan- 
tic City there were special services 
with advertising men as speakers. 

It may be said, we think, that 
the development of advertising as 
a profession based on _ psychology, 
science, and art, with a code of ethics 
as high-minded and exacting as that 
of lawyers or physicians, is a produc- 
tion of American industrial life. It is 
certainly one of the good things that 
“chasing the almighty dollar” has pro- 
duced. Advertising men are the liaison 
officers, so to speak, that bring, not 
only the separate industries of each 
country, but the industries of various 
countries together. The thought was 
presented by various speakers at the 
Convention that the getting together 
of men actively engaged in the promo- 
tion of business, and concerned in its 
success, will do a great deal for the 
betterment of international relations, 
possibly in some ways even more than 
the contact of Government officials, 
who are necessarily more or less de- 
tached from the normal commercial 
life of their respective countries. 

The visiting British delegates, who 
crossed the Atlantic on the steamship 
Berengaria, attended on the evening 
of their arrival a dinner in New York 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, at which 
were present several hundred Ameri- 
can advertising men. The delegates 
will visit Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and other cities while in this 
country, and they constitute what is 
said to be the largest delegation of 
representatives ever sent from Great 
Britain to America on a business mis- 
sion. The Convention quite properly 
had a technical and professional func- 
tion, but it was a good deal more than 
a mere business-getting conference; it 
was really an international gesture. 


ON BEING A NEIGHBOR 


T. GEORGE’S CHURCH, in New York 
h City, has set an example which in 
spirit ought to be followed in churches 
throughout the Nation in city and 
country alike. 

On a drizzly evening in May a 
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crowd of five or six thousand reople 
gathered in and about this church for 
what was called a parish party. There 
was nothing sold, except refreshments 
at cost; there was no appeal for 
money, or for church attendance, or 
for the support of any particular 
cause. There was just an assemblage 
of human beings gathered together to 
enjoy one another’s presence and the 
color and the brightness and the 
music. The church, facing the mid- 
town East Side open space known as 
Stuyvesant Square, was the host, and 
these people were the church’s guests, 
coming together to practice neighbor- 
liness, good understanding, and mu- 
tual acquaintance and respect. In one 
corner was the Seventh Regiment 
Band, in another the New York City 
Police Band. Here was a May-pole, 
there a folk dance. The streets were 
decorated and illuminated. And amid 
it all stood the church, the benign, 
spiritual friend of all. 

To some who went there the scene 
appeared like a picture taken out from 
the best of the life of the Middle 
Ages, when the Church was the source 
of all that was good and hopeful as 
well as al] that was solemn and true 
in life. 

This parish party is a very different 
thing from what many churches prac- 
tice. It was not an attempt to com- 
pete with the movies or the theaters 
or the dance halls, to entice people 
into church. It was not bait thrown 
out to attract fish into the church’s 
net. It was the natural expression of 
one side, and an important side, of re- 
ligion. 


is conceived, not as a part of life, 
not as something that is added to 
life, but as life itself related to what 
is best and highest for which men 
can hope and toward which men can 
aim. 

It is not possible for a church to 
do this sort of thing unless it is in its 
spirit to do so. It is in St. George’s 
spirit to do this sort of thing because 
for years it has embodied the spirit of 
neighborliness, that spirit that is ex- 
emplificd not only in the parable of 
the good Samaritan but in the prac- 
tice of the teller of that parable, who 
found himself naturally joining in fes- 
tivities. Under Dr. Rainsford, its for- 
mer rector, and now under Dr. Reiland 
St. George’s has practiced what in New 
Testament times was called the King- 
dom of Heaven, and what would have 
been called if the New Testament had 
been written to-day the Community or 


Indeed, it was evidence that — 


there in this church at least religion -usable literary plays came 


Commonwealth of Heaven. It has not 
been contented to describe a com- 
munity of heaven in the future, but 
has undertaken to do its part in estab- 
lishing one in the present. And so it 
has come naturally to this plan of 
bringing its people together, as it 
were, in a family celebration. 

It is not likely that any other 
church can do just exactly what St. 
George’s has done; but there is no 
reason why every other church may 
not have St. George’s spirit, which is 
the spirit of St. George’s Master. 


AUTHORS AND MOVIES 


A ps. author of a drama of true lit- 
erary art would hardly consent, 
if it were produced as a “speaking 
play,’ to have it clipped here, inflated 
there, and generally “jazzed up” at the 
demand of whoever painted the scen- © 
ery or planned the light effects. He 
would yield in unessentials, but on 
serious issues his rights would be 
considered. But in the screen world © 
usually the author, although he has 
legal rights, helplessly takes a back 
seat because he knows nothing about 
moving-picture production. 

The recent attempt in New York to 
get authors and producers to under- 
stand one another was a good thing. 
It cleared the air. The meeting was 
called by Mr. Zukor, a powerful figure 
in the moving-picture world, and had 
the approval of the Authors’ League 
of America as a move in the direction 
of ‘a definite plan to advance the 
artistic and cultural standards of mv- 
tion pictures.” 

One stimulus for the production of 
in Mr. 
Zukor’s liberal offer of an annual prize 
of $10,000 to be awarded to the author 
of the best story produced upon the 
screen and exhibited publicly in a 
theater during each year. The de- 
cision is to be made by the Authors’ 
League, but the donor suggests “that 
the League appoint a jury which will 
include in its membership the presi- 
dent of the Authors’ League, a news-, 
paper editor, a novelist, a dramatist, 
and a producer actively engaged in the 
production of motion pictures.” Pre- 
sumably not a skeleton scenario but a 
finished literary work suitable for 
screen representation is what is de- 
sired. 

The best suggestion made at this 
“international congress” was that au- 
thors should not wait to have their . 
novels tortured into film form, but 
should write original work directly for 
the screen and after a study of the 


I WILL MAKE IT FELONY TO DRINK 


Hanny in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
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BRICKBAT OR CANDY? 
From W. K. Collier, St. Paul, Minn. 


Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer 





HERE GOES! 


From Mrs. J. F. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio 





SMALL BEER 


From the Daily Telegraph, Quebec, Canada 
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THE LIVEST DEAD STUMP WE EVER SAW 


From R. B. Ross, Jr., Westmount, Quebec 


Darling in the Buffalo Evening News 
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WE’RE NOT THE ONLY ONES THAT ARE HAVING TROUBLE 
WITH THE THREE MILE LIMIT 


From J. B. Hayn, Buffalo, N. Y. 








(2 Henry VI, Act IV, Scene 2 
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science and art of the screen. Mean- 
while we know of no law compelling 
authors to allow their literary work to 
be made ridiculous. Yet we find at 
this congress the well-known novelist 
Mr. Basil King saying, “I should like 
to feel clearer in my own mind as to 
whether we poor authors, who are like 
so many sheep, can be led by the nose 
anywhere and by anybody.” On the 
other hand, there was quoted the case 
of one American novelist, Mr. Rupert 
Hughes, who directs as well as writes 
his picture plays. 

Of course the fiction writer who ex- 
pects a picture play to give his book, 
the whole book, and nothing but the 
book, knows little about the subject. 
There have been some exceedingly good 
pictures made from novels; the lamen- 
table ones have generally been so, not 
because of not getting enough of the 
book in, but because action and unity 
were clogged by screening too much 
of the book. The dramatizing of play 
or novel for pictures is really a special 
art, and in time specialists will develop 
for this kind of work. 

As things are now, it seems to be 
the authors’ best policy to maintain 
actual control of their rights and to 
refuse consent to contracts that are 
not conditioned upon their approval. 
There will be fewer novels butchered 
then; but also there will be fewer au- 
thors selling their rights out and out 
for hundreds of dollars and then 
uttering despairing groans when they 
see the plays. 


PIERRE LOTI 


HE author of “Madame Chrysan- 

theme” and “The Iceland Fisher- 
man” died on June 10 in the Basque 
home to which he was so greatly at- 
tached. He was of Huguenot descent 
and long ago had prepared for himself 
a tomb on the Isle d’Oléron, near 
Rochefort, where he was born, and not 
far from La Rochelle, famous in his- 
tory for the siege that ended in the 
grant of liberty of worship to Hugue- 
nots. 

As most readers know, “Pierre Loti” 
was a pen-name; the writer’s name 
was Louis Marie Julien Viaud. Naval 
service was his vocation, literature his 
avocation. He served in China with 
the French fleet, was decorated for 
gallantry and made a Commander of 
the Legion of Honor; and also took an 
honorable part in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870-1. During the recent 
World War he wrote a book denounc- 
ing the Germans for their brutality 
and inhumanity. As coming from a 
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MEDAL FOR DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE, DESIGNED BY JAMES 
EARLE FRASER 


THE ROOSEVELT GOLD 


writer of the romantic and languorous 
school it was a surprise in its merci- 
less logic and invective. 

In the choice of scenes for his 
romances Pierre Loti roamed wide. 
Wherever the glamour of the exotic 
and the racially romantic elements ex- 
isted or left historic traces the author 
found his material; Japan, Algeria, 
Tahiti, Brittany, India, Turkey, and 
other remote or unusual locales figure 
in his tales. 

Pierre Loti has been compared with 
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Lafcadio Hearn, but Hearn went much 
deeper into the psychology of mind 
and heart. Pierre Loti’s charm was 
largely in local atmosphere, in his 
love for the beauty of the sea and the 
mystery of nature. The two books we 
have named are best known to Ameri- 
can readers because they havestronger 
character depiction and finer recogni- 
tion of human tragedy than any of his 
other works. “The Iceland Fisherman” 
in particular is imbued with the sin- 
cerest sympathy for the people he de- 
scribes. It has had over one hundred 
and fifty editions. 

Generally speaking, Loti was a 
impressionist, without the 
dramatic fire of a Hugo, or the 
charming humor of a Daudet, or the 
realism of later French writers. 
Naturally, when he stood opposed to 
Zola as a candidate for the Academy, 
the battle of the realists and the im- 
pressionists (one could hardly call 
Pierre Loti an idealist) waxed hot 
and bitter. Zola was defeated, but 
had the good sense not to resent 
Pierre Loti’s attack, in his address be- 
fore the Academy, upon him and his 
school as compared with that of Oc- 
tave Feuillet, to whose chair Loti 
succeeded. 

A just estimate of Pierre Loti’s qual- 
ity was that made by a writer in this 
journal when Lieutenant Viaud visited 
America about ten years ago: “He 
paints with a sensitive and delicate 
brush the appearance of things. His 
work has no rootage in any soil. It is 
wholly lacking in ethical constructive- 
ness; it floats on light wing over the 


_deeps of life; its meaning lies on the 


surface as completely as his interpre- 
tation of different countries lies on the 
surface. His diction is remarkable 
for its descriptive quality; and he has 
the gift of steeping his stories in elu- 
sive melancholy—a melancholy which 
comes from the passing of older and 
more picturesque habits—with an en- 
tire absence of any sense of the pro- 
founder meaning of life.” ; 


THE AWARDS OF THE 
ROOSEVELT MEDALS 

N April the announcement was 

made by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association that it proposed to award 
annually three medals for distin- 
guished public service in fields of 
activity in which Theodore Roosevelt 
felt a strong interest. Just what 
those fields should be was reserved for 
decision and later consideration. 

The first award of these medals has 
just been made; and quite appro- 
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priately the three fields selected are: 


practical betterment of living condi- . 


tions; that preparation against war 


which constitutes the strongest guar- 


anty.of peace; and scientific research. 
Surely all these were things Roosevelt 
had close in mind and heart. 

The recipient of the medal for 
improvement of living conditions was 
Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler, a great- 
great-granddaughter of General Philip 
Schuyler and a great-granddaughter 
of Alexander Hamilton. She is now 


_ eighty-six years of age, and her noble 


: 


effort in behalf of the welfare of wo- 


men and children has been universally - 


recognized. 

Equally suitable is the choice of 
General Leonard Wood as the recipi- 
ent of the medal for aiding the prep- 
aration that leads to peace. As the 
award stated: “Side by side with 
Colonel Roosevelt, and at great per- 
sonal risk, by tongue and pen, he led 
in the creation of a public opinion 
which finally brought about the mili- 
tary preparation he regarded as vital 
to the Nation’s highest interests.” 

In the realm of science the award 
was given to Professor Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, -whose work Roosevelt 
knew and highly valued, for his re- 
search into the problems of the ori- 
gin and development of the human 
race. 

The awards take the form of medals 
of gold designed by Mr. James Earle 
Fraser and bearing, together with the 
portrait of Roosevelt, the inscription, 
“If I must choose between righteous- 


ness and peace, I choose righteous- 


ness.” 

Thus this form of honoring Roose- 
velt’s memory begins with fitness and 
has met wide approvad from the public 
at large. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 
AND RAILWAY RATES 
pas aioe’ fares and freight rates 
on the railways are too high for 
comfort. They were raised to allow 
the railway companies to pay expenses 
and to secure necessary capital. As 
soon, however, as possible, they ought 
te be lowered. How soon will that be? 
Some facts about the prosperous con- 
dition of American railways may indi- 
cate an answer. 

More railway cars, for example, are 
now being loaded with revenue freight 
than ever before in history at this 
time of year. This statement was 
recently made by R. H. Aishton, 
President of the American Railway 
Association, before the Inter-State 
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Commerce Commission. In view of 
the authoritative character of speaker 
and audience, it can be regarded as 
accurate. 

From January 1 to May 12, inclu- 
sive, Mr. Aishton said, 17,029,946 cars 
were loaded with revenue-producing 
freight against 14,278,847 for the 
same period last year and 13,311,555 
during the corresponding period in 
1921. For the week of May 12, the 
latest for which figures were available 
when he testified, loadings lacked only 
four per cent of being the greatest on 
record for any one week at any time 
of year. He looks for a continuation 
of heavy business, seeing only a pos- 
sible shortage of labor as a hamper- 
ing factor. 

Though Mr. Aishton did not discuss 
the question of earnings, it is a fact 
that most of the railways are making 
decidedly larger net profits than at 
any previous time for years. April 
earnings, made public by the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission, indicate 
that most of the large roads have 
rather liberal net earnings. 

The Erie, which showed a deficit of 
nearly $2,000,000 for April last year, 
had a net surplus for April this year 
of $744,797. The Rock Island showed 
a net operating income of $913,611, as 
compared with $546,297 for April last 
year. The Burlington’s net income 
for the month was $2,425,005, against 
$1,198,000 for April of last year, an 
increase of more than one hundred 
per cent. The Michigan Central did 


nearly as well—$2,104,119 for April 
of this year, as compared with $1,206,- 
327 for April last year. The Central 
of New Jersey did considerably better 
than either of them. Its net income 
for April this year was $663,538; for 
the corresponding month last year it 
was $286,507. The showing of other 
roads is equally good. 

These rather spectacular increases 
in net earnings have already started 
speculation in Washington as_ to 
whether or not the time is ripe for a 
reduction of freight and, possibly, of 
passenger rates. The present high 
rates have been borne, impatiently, by 
the public as necessary to restore the 
railways to a sound earning basis. 
Now that the roads are apparently on 
such a basis, pressure for reduction 
may be expected. Though the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission has 
made no announcement on the subject, 
it is regarded as extremely likely that 
reduction will be considered within 
the next six weeks or two months. 


SOUVENIR LEAVERS 
AND SOUVENIR HUNTERS 
()* Sunday, May 10, Father Knick- 
erbocker started on a still hunt 
for those objectionable members of 
his family who had been scattering 
lunches and newspapers over his 
parks. He gathered in several hundred, 
who, we trust, were appropriately 
lectured and fined. The impounding 
of these messy folk took place in New 
York, but the citizens of New York 
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are not the only ones who offend by 
littering up the landscape. 

It seems to be a very general Ameri- 
can habit to leave-a trail of disorder 
behind us in our journeyings, and if 
the offenders are taken to task they 
too often become grossly offensive. 
Any city or town which conducts a 
drive against the paper scatterers 
ought to have the heartfelt thanks of 
every intelligent citizen. 

We are not only a nation of souvenir 


leavers, but we also frequently show 


ourselves to be a race of souvenir 
hunters, and in our hunting we are 
none too nice in our regard for prop- 
erty rights. 

A few days ago a French aviator 
came to this country to demonstrate a 
remarkable machine of his invention, 
a low-powered airplane which half 
flew and half giided its way across the 
country at an incredibly low expense. 
It made one trip of seventy-five miles 
on one gallon and a half of gasoline. 
After this successful adventure, it 
started from New York to Washing- 
ton, and met with a mishap which 
forced it to the ground. outside of 
Philadelphia. In the descent the ma- 
chine was slightly damaged, but not 
irreparably so. Left to tne custody of 
onlookers, the press reports that it 
was torn to shreds to afford the fool- 
ish bystanders with souvenirs. Mon- 
sieur Barbot will be forced to return 
to France without his machine. The 
story is not a pleasant one for Ameri- 
can readers to peruse. The retelling 
of it in France will be of no help to 
our reputation. 


GERMANY’S LATEST 


Ge offers for the payment of 
reparations seem to be following 
the course of the German mark. They 
are progressively approaching worth- 
lessness with every repetition. The 
latest offer, delivered to the Allied 
Associated Powers on June 7, could 
not have been issued by the Cuno 
Government with any expectation that 
it would prove acceptable. It dis- 
tinctly avoids any reference to the one 
condition which the French have 
clearly and repeatedly stated to be the 
prerequisite to any further negotia- 
tions with Germany on the subject of 
reparations—namely, the abandon- 
ment of Germany’s resistance to the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Inasmuch as 
the French hold the Ruhr as a guar- 
anty, they are not going to weaken 
their position by accepting paper 
promises for other guaranties. 

It must have been, therefore, for 
the purpose of impressing people in 


ognize the 
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America and England chiefly that 
Germany sent out her latest note. In 
this she offers to throw open to inspec- 
tion all her financial records and fur- 
nish information about her com- 
mercial and industrial resources. She 
proposes that the assets of her state 
railways be held apart as a security 
for annual payments on the repara- 
tions account; that the entire busi- 
ness, industries, banking, trade, traffic, 
agriculture, of Germany be subjected 
to a first mortgage; and that customs 
on imports other than necessary, the 
excise on tobacco, beer, wine, and su- 
gar, and the receipts of the spirits 
monopoly be pledged as further se- 
curity. The German Government 
has not fixed any definite sum even 
as a minimum, but repeats her sug- 
gestion that the reparations sum 
be determined by an _ international 
body. 

As estimated by the German Gov- 
ernment, these pledges provide annual 
payments of about $300,000,000. 

It is reported that American officials 
see in this offer a basis for negotia- 
tions; but apparently see no inconsis- 
tency in maintaining a policy of in- 
exorable firmness for the payment of 
the Allied debts. We believe that 
America is right in being firm; but 
we cannot imagine why America 
should not expect France to be equally 
firm. 

There are some indications in this 
offer that the German Government is 
beginning to realize that it must rec- 
necessity for 
tangible guaranties; but certainly it 
has offered none that have the value 
of what France holds now. As a con- 
sequence the German Government has 
incurred the wrath of the irreconcila- 
ble militarists and Junkers in Ger- 
many without appreciably gaining any 
credence in France and little in Bel- 
gium or England. 


AUSTRIA AS AN EXAMPLE 
TO GERMANY . 
Gea Austria never fell quite 
so low in the moral estimation 

of the world as Germany did, she lost 
all credit. Her currency became prac- 
tically as worthless as Russia’s. Her 
economic future seemed to be as des- 
perate as any country’s could be. Yet 
to-day Austria’s credit is good enough 
to enable her to borrow $175,000,000 
by the sale of 7 per cent gold bonds 
at 90. 

What has enabled Austria to do this 
has been the abandonment of a posi- 
tion of mendicancy and the institution 


providing . 


- tria did. 
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The Austrian Government has elimi- 
nated sinecures, transferred extrava- 
gantly conducted state industrial en- 
terprises to private management, re- 
duced the number of state employees, 
and increased direct taxation. It is 
true that in this process of reform 
Austria has had the invaluable aid of 
the administrative services of the 
League of Nations; but she has 
brought about the reform herself, and 
is not a mere passive subject in the 
hands of an international body of 
politicians. She has stopped her ab- 
surd inflation and has abandoned 
political ambitions and schemes for 
getting something out of nothing. It 
is not many months ago that Austria 
was whining like Germany and de- 
claring that she was without resources 
or hope of self-help. The Austrian 
Government discovered that whining 
did not help its country, and now Aus- 
tria has not only stopped her whining, 
but has actually begun to take pride in 
what she has and what she can right- 
fully expect. The Austrian Minister 


‘of Foreign Affairs in an article some 


weeks ago in the New York “Evening 
Post” put forth Austria’s claims: for 
credit, which sound very different 
from the old ciaims for pity. He enu- 
merates the iron and steel of Styria, 
wealth in timber, hundreds of splen- 
didly equipped factories, a network of 
banks, and, what is even more than 
these, a position on the Danube, a rail- 
way system which is necessary for 
north and south and east and west 
traffic in Europe, and, above all, a 
hard-working, frugal, and temperate 
population, intelligent and _ likable. 
And he even claims, not as liabilities, 
as they were represented a few 
months ago, but’as assets, Austria’s 
spacious capital, Vienna, and her 
glorious Alps. 

Germany has already fallen as low 
in financial and moral credit as Aus- 
Perhaps, having followed 
Austria’s course downward, Germany - 
some day may have the sense to fol- 
low her example upward. It is doubt- 
ful; as Mr. William Atherton Du Puy, 
an American intimately connected 
with the League of Nations, has 
pointed out, whether Germany can 
command enough faith to enable the 
League of Nations to do for her what 
the League has done for Austria. Per- 
haps, however, some of the German 
states, acting independently of Berlin, 
and thus breaking away from the 
vicious Prussian tradition, might do 
as Austria has done. At present, how- — 
ever, Germany’s attitude is such as to 


of a programme of internal reform. -command neither respect nor faith. 
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THE GERMAN PLAN TO BURN 
LONDON AND PARIS 

HE assertion that the German 

military staff formed in 1918 a 
plan by which it hoped to strike terror 
into its enemies through the destruc- 
tion of Paris and London by fire has 
documentary and official support. Mr. 
Stéphane Lauzanne, the editor of the 
well-known Paris newspaper ‘Le 
Matin,” presents the known facts in 
special correspondence from Paris to 
the New York “Tribune.” He quotes 
directly from Ludendorff’s memoirs a 
“passage which states in so many 
words that “a particularly efficacious 
incendiary bomb” had been manufac- 
tured in large quantity. The authori- 
zation to use this form of bomb evi- 
dently had been given by the German 
Government, for Ludendorff states 
that the authorization was withdrawn 
in August, 1918. 

But what was the reason for its 
withdrawal? Simply that the war had 
gone so definitely against possible Ger- 
man victory that, as. Ludendorff him- 
self says, the destruction “would no 
longer have any influence on the 
course of the war.” It is characteris- 
tic that the German general finds it 
necessary to explain that the destruc- 
tion was not ordered for its own sake. 

The editor of ‘Le Matin” supple- 
ments this cool statement by Luden- 
dorff, which does not appear to have 
attracted general attention, by quot- 
ing the statement of a French officer 
of the General Staff, Major F. de 
Castelnau. Search of official war 
documents has brought to the atten- 
tion of this officer the fact that the 
German military command had long 
sought, for a form of bomb suitable 
for the purpose of general destruction. 
It was essential that the bomb should 
be small, because many would not take 
effect but would fall in open spaces 
or fail to explode. Now, as the attack 
could be made only by a limited num- 
ber of planes, and each could carry 
only a limited weight, it was neces- 
sary to combine great incendiary effi- 
ciency with a decidedly small size for 
the bomb itself. This scientific prob- 
'em had been solved early in 1918. The 
bomb is said to have weighed only two 
pounds and its envelope was of mag- 
nesium; intense heat resulted, so that 
it would even explode under water and 
throw ignited metal at a distance. If 
the description is exact, it was truly a 
diabolical invention. 

, The statement is made that planes 
were already loaded with the bombs 
when the order to abandon the enter- 
prise came, that in fact fifty planes, 
each carrying four hundred of the 
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small bombs, were at the very point 
of attempting an incendiary raid on 
Paris when the countermand arrived. 

This is a strange story, but it seems 
to be supported by positive evidence. 
Germany decided at the last minute 


‘not to add the use of this new marvel 


of destructive science to the long list 
of charges against her of atrocious 
methods of making war. Perhaps it 
is to her credit that at last she dis- 
covered frightfulness alone to be bad 
policy. 


A SUDDEN SHIFT IN 
THE BALKAN GAME 

BLOODLESS revolution in the 

bloody Balkans has caused more 
alarm than many a battle. From 
October, 1919, until the early morning 
of June 9 the Government of Bulgaria 
was in the control of the peasants, and 
at its head was a man of peasant ori- 
gin, Stamboulisky. This Government 
was, however, more than a peasant 
government. It was anti-German and 
anti-Turk. It came into power as a 
protest against the policy pursued by 
the former King, which made Bul- 
garia, along with Turkey, a vassal of 
Germany. Now this Government has 
suddenly been overthrown. 

The change has come about, not by 
any election, but by force, and yet 
without bloodshed. At three o’clock 
in the morning members of the Cabi- 
net were arrested by army officers, and 
a new set of Cabinet Ministers took 
their places. 

It is too soon to tell whether this 
coup d'état is significant simply as an 
“incident in the internal life of the 
country,” as the new Government de- 
clares it to be, or whether it will have 
great significance in changing the bal- 
ance of power in the Balkans. If, as 
some observers fear, this is a reaction 
to the former Bulgarian policy, a de- 
fiance of the Allied Powers in conse- 
quence of their feebleness in dealing 
with the Turks, it may mean a new 
conflict, with consequences difficult to 
foretell. It may, as one correspondent 
suggests, be the natural result of the 
arrangement made by Veniselos with 
Turkey, and may conceivably renew 
the possibility of a Balkan federation. 
There are elements involved in this 
revolution which seem at some points 
contradictory. 

The peasants are not apparently 
acquiescing quietly. Within twenty- 
four hours there were agrarian upris- 
ings against the new Government. 
Jugoslavia is watching the situation 
with some anxiety, and the diplomats 
at Lausanne have reason for some 
concern as to what may follow. 
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THE SUPREME COURT 
AND PUBLIC WELFARE 


Y two of its recent decisions, one 
B invalidating the National Child 

Labor Law, the other invalidat- 
ing the Congressional act establishing 
minimum wages for women, the 
United States Supreme Court has 
aroused a spirit of protest throughout 
the country. So great has this pro- 
test been that the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court has seen fit to take 
notice of it. In a speech on Memorial 
Day Chief Justice Taft, who, by the 
way, voted with the minority against 
invalidating the Minimum Wage Law, 
defended the Supreme Court against 
the attacks upon it. He reminded 
his hearers that the Court had become 
in the past, as at present, “the stormy 
petrel of politics,” and cited in par- 
ticular certain events which followed 
the attempts at reconstruction after 
the Civil War. The Court at that time 
had, for example, “refused to recog- 
nize the power of the President in 
time of war to direct a military com- 
mission to try for treason and _ sen- 
tence to death a civilian in a State not 
invaded by an enemy and where the 
civil courts were functioning.” He 
recalled the fact’ that at that time pro- 
posals were made to limit the right of 
the power of the Court to declare laws 
invalid by a majority, and even to 
abolish this power of the Court 
altogether. As the Chief Justice 
said, the Court has survived these 
storms. 

Nevertheless it must be recognized 
that the recurrence of these storms 
cannot be accounted for purely by 
partisan or temporary popular feeling. 
At present, in particular, the protest 
is due to the widespread opinion that 
recent decisions of the Court have 
been contrary to the tendency, not 
only of the best thought on modern 
social and industrial legislation, but 
of the course of the decisions of the 
Court itself. Society to-day is not the 
same society under which the Consti- 
tution was erected. Certain interests 
have become highly organized, and, if 
unchecked by law, would inevitably be- 
come tyrannical. The factory system 
has developed opportunities for the 
exercise of arbitrary power. For the 
defense of individuals against this 
organized power there have been en- 
acted laws which would have been un- 
thinkable in earlier days, because they 
would have been wholly unnecessary. 
It has been important, therefore, that 
the courts should keep abreast, not 
only of the development of legal ideas, 
but also of the development of social 
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ideas and social facts. Where courts 
have failed to realize that there are 
elements in contracts which did not 
enter into the contracts of a hundred 
years ago they have not served the 
ends of justice, although they may 
have applied what they believed to be 
immutable principles of law. It is 
impossible in this space even to indi- 
cate what this development has been. 
Those who desire to acquaint them- 
selves with some aspects of this de- 
velopment would do well to look at 
such a book as W. Jethro Brown’s 
“Underlying Principles of Modern 
Legislation.” 


Enacted to meet the new industrial 


conditions, such modern legislation 
has for the most part been designed 
to equalize the contest between the in- 
dividual, on the one hand, and organ- 
ized interests, on the other, and to 
place at the service of the individual 
the power of the State for the protec- 
tion of his rights. 

In Great Britain Parliament is the 
sole judge as to whether such legisla- 
tion is in accordance with popular 
liberty. In this country, on the other 
hand, certain principles for the de- 


fense of the people against possible 
excesses of their own representatives 
have been embodied in written Consti- 
tutions. These Constitutions are the 
supreme law in their respective fields, 
and it is the plain duty of the Court 
to uphold the supreme law against 
any inferior law, no matter how 
praiseworthy the object of the in- 
ferior law may be. The difficulty has 
arisen in the inability of certain types 
of judges to realize that the supreme 
law is flexible and that principles are 
not rigid canons. 

In order to prevent the injustice 
which follows an inflexible interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, particularly 
by court decisions rendered by a ma- 
jority of one, several remedies have 
been proposed. 

One of these remedies would require 
that no Congressional act could be de- 
clared unconstitutional except by a 
considerable majority, as six to three 
or seven to two. There are several 
objections to this remedy. One of 
them seems to us complete. It has 
been expressed by John W. Davis, 
former Ambassador to Great Britain, 
who points out that this would erect 


into a principle the practice of minor- 
ity rule. Under this remedy a small 
minority would be able to prevent a 
law from being declared unconstitu- 
tional, which amounts to giving power 
to establish the validity of a law to a 
minority. This is a wholly wrong 
principle, and the objection to it 
should be regarded as decisive. 
Another remedy proposed is that 
Congress should have the right to 
overrule a decision of the Supreme 
Court by repassing the law with a 
two-thirds majority. The objection to — 
this, it seems to us, ought also to be 
decisive. The reason for a Constitution 
is that the people wish to have it as a 
legal protection against the errors or 
arbitrary will of their own representa- 
tives. If the Constitution itself can 
be interpreted by the representatives © 
of the people, the Constitution is de- 
prived of the reason for its existence. 
To put it in a familiar form: It is as 
if two athletic teams in contest with 
one another could by vote override the 
decisions of the umpire. If the Con- 
stitution is a valuable document, it 
should not be invalidated by a viola-— 
tion of its own principle. If it is not 
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a valuable document, it should be 
abandoned altogether and not re- 
served aS a meaningless institution. 
We do not think that the American 
people are ready yet to abandon their 
Constitution either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Another remedy, or series of reme- 
dies, consists in the proposal to over- 
come a decision of the Court in each 
case by Constitutional amendment 
legalizing what the Court has disap- 
proved. This has been proposed in the 
‘ease of the Child Labor Law. It is 
likely to be proposed in the case of 
the Minimum Wage Law. The diffi- 
culty with this is that, if followed 
consistently, it would fill the Constitu- 
tion with statutory provisions, and 
would to that extent change the Con- 
stitution from an embodiment of prin- 
ciples to a collection of laws. 

Much less radical than these pro- 

posals is that which was made several 
years ago by Theodore Roosevelt. He 
suggested that when any State law was 
invalidated by a State court the people 
should have a right to pass upon the 
interpretation of the Constitutional 
provision applied. This suggestion 
was called at the time revolutionary, 
and yet it was not in any case a viola- 
tion of the Constitutional principle. 
If it had been adopted, it would have 
enabled the people, in whose name and 
by whose authority and for whose 
protection the Constitution was en- 
acted, to decide what their Constitu- 
tion meant. Instead of leaving to the 
people’s representatives, against whom 
they needed protection, the authority 
to determine what the extent of that 
protection should be, it referred that 
authority back to the people them- 
selves. This proposal was not in- 
tended by Mr. Roosevelt to apply to 
National statutes interpreted by the 
Federal Supreme Court, but was lim- 
ited to State laws interpreted by State 
courts, and by its very limitation was 
rendered feasible. Although it could 
be applied equally well to Congres- 
sional statutes interpreted by the 
Federal Supreme Court without in 
any way violating the principle of a 
*ederal Constitution, but rather pro- 
ecting that principle in making it 
effective, it would be in practice cum- 
bersome as applied to a law of Na- 
tional scope. 

There remains one remedy which 
seems to us possible and in accord 
with our American conception of 
popular rights and Constitutional law. 
This is the enactment of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing 
that in any case in which the police 
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power of the State, invoked for the 
general welfare and public. health, 
comes in conflict with Constitutional 
provisions for the maintenance of 
property rights, the police power shall 
be supreme. In _ particular, this 
amendment should also provide that 
in cases in which a State, exercising 
its police power for public health, was 
placed at an economic disadvantage 
because of its police regulations, Con- 
gress under its authority to regulate 
inter-State commerce could’ enact 
whatever legislation was necessary for 
the protection of that State against 
unfair competition by prohibiting 
inter-State commerce in goods manu- 
factured in violation of the police 
regulations. 

In our judgment, even such an 
amendment would be quite unneces- 
sary if all judges realized the flexible 
character of our Constitution and the 
injury that had been done to the pres- 
tige and influence of our courts by the 
failure to adjust their decisions to 
modern conditions of life. 


THE BROAD-MINDED- 
NESS OF WETNESS 


ETS have frequently charac- 
terized themselves as belong- 
ing to the liberal element. 

They have denounced prohibitivnists 
as violators of personal liberty, and 
announced themselves as the only 
Simon-pure examples of men who de- 
sired to call their souls their own. 
With this in mind, we take the liberty 
of republishing parts of several letters 
which passed between the President 
of Berea College, that admirable in- 
stitution which has done so much for 
Americans lost in the back eddies of 
our civilization, and a certain gentle- 
man who shall be nameless. The man 
is, of our knowledge, a wet of National 
prominence. This gentleman had 
contributed generously to the support 
of Berea, and in that course of human 
events with which every college presi- 
dent is familiar, Mr. Hutchins, as 
head of Berea, wrote to him, asking 
for the continuance of his contribu- 
tions. Our wet friend replied that 
there was no need of trying to impress 
upon him the usefulness of the work 
that is being done at Berea, but that 
before he could continue his contribu- 
tions he desired a frank answer to a 
frank question. He wrote: 


I have never had the pleasure of 
meeting you personally, do not know 
what type of man you are to be at 
the head of a college, whether you 
are broad-minded, narrow-minded, or 
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what. I therefore deem it best, be- 
fore answering your letter positively, 
to simply write you and ask whether 
you are a prohibitionist or not. 

Am frank to say there has been so 
much paternalism and suppression of 
the rights of individuals in this coun- 
try, that I have made up my mind to 
discontinue any contributions to any 
institution of any sort whatever, the 
head of which is a prohibitionist. 


In reply to this direct question he 
received an equally direct answer, in 
which Mr. Hutchins gave the facts of 
his career, beginning with his service 
as a Brooklyn pastor. He wrote: 


In Brooklyn the worst enemy of 
personal and family life I found to be 
the saloon which was then on the cor- 
ner of Nostrand Avenue and Fulton, 
and its companion saloons on almost 
every other corner. In Cleveland 
and other parts of northern Ohio I 

' found my chief enemy to be the same. 
I have been therefore against the 
saloon first, last, and all the time. 
For myself I have not been able to 
see how the saloon could be elimi- 
nated from our social life without the 
elimination of the manufacture of in- 
toxicants. It may be that light wines 
and beers could .be manufactured 
without serious detriment to the 
country, but I greatly question it. 

So long as the law is on our books 
I believe it ought to be enforced at 
any cost. I have no criticism of the 
man who does his best to repeal the 
law, but I shall do my best to oppose 
him. 

Now I suspect that in all this you 
and I disagree. Now let us see upon 
what points we may agree. We agree 
that the greatest need of America is 
Americans who are loyal, and who 
have a certain religious reverence for 
American ideals. In our Southern 
mountains there are three million 
under-privileged men and women, 
boys and girls, every one of them a 
straight, pure-blooded American— 
that is, there are as many of these 
people as there were colonists who 
fought Great Britain at the time of 
the Revolutionary War. I think we 
are agreed that about the best invest- 
ment of life or money is an invest- 
ment in the boys and girls of this 
stock who may one day save us from 
going the road to chaos. I am put- 
ting my life into this job, and I 
should like mighty well to have you 
put your money into it. 


In due course of time Mr. Hutchins 
received from the secretary of our wet 
friend a note, the heart of which is 
contained in the following sentence: 


Mr. , however, has very set 
rules in regard to his contributions, 
from which, under the existing condi- 
tions, he feels that he can not de- 
part. 





Perhaps there is some American 
(who is also a dry) who will be will- 
ing to make good the loss of this wet’s 
annual subscription to Berea College; 
or perhaps there is some wet (who 
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also happens to be an American) who 
will feel called upon to make good this 
loss out of respect to the liberalism of 
his cause. There is no obligation upon 
any man to continue his philanthropic 
support to any institution, and Mr. 
Hutchins would be the last to put for- 
ward a claim for support from an 
unwilling giver. But there are rea- 
sons for a supporter dropping out. 
Some of those reasons are good. Some 
of them are very bad indeed. 


YOUTH AT THE 
MYSTIC SHRINE 


OR the greater part of a week 
kK men in red fezzes owned the 

Nation’s capital. They could 
not have enjoyed more completely 
their sense of ownership if they had 
had titled deeds to the whole city of 
Washington, including the White 
House itself, locked up in their safe 
deposit boxes. Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, all of them either Masons of 
the Thirty-second Degree or Knights 
Templars, they hung symbols of the 
order borrowed from Islam along 
Pennsylvania Avenue and named it 
the Road to Mecca, they erected Egyp- 
tian columns opposite the State and 
Treasury Buildings and named the 
inclosure the Garden of Allah, and 
they lined both the Road to Mecca and 
the Garden of Allah with that most 
democratic non-Islamic symbol—the 
grand stand. 

Washington has seen many cere- 
monials and celebrations, but none 
like this. Its population was increased 
by fully one-half. Its usual routine 
was quite dislocated by organized 
jollity. 

Part way across the Pacific came 
Shriners of Aloha Temple, Hawaii, 
several hundred of them. From the 
Northwest those of Nile Temple, Seat- 
tle. From the opposite corner of the 
country those of Mahi Temple, Miami, 
Florida. In the Union Station the red 
fezzes of the visiting nobles met their 
only rivals, the red caps of the railway 
porters. With the name of a temple 
embroidered above the signs of the 
scimitar, crescent, and star on the 
front—Mecca (of New York), or 
Ararat (of Kansas City), or even 
menacing Nemesis (of Parkersburg, 
West Virginia), or any one of scores 
of others—the red fez with its dan- 
gling black tassel seemed symbolic of a 
conquering Moslem tribe subjugating 
to its merry service, quite free from 
all implication of the alternative of 
massacre, the amazed occupants of the 
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seat of Government in the greatest of 
Republics in Christendom. 

They even captured the President, 
clgimed him as a member of the tribe, 
and for the time being put him in-the 
ranks as Noble Harding of Aladdin 
Temple; and when he dedicated the 
Zero Milestone, which marks the point 
from which road distances in the 


United States are to be calculated, 


they surrounded him and made the 
ceremony a part of their own celebra- 
tion. 

For the benefit of these visitors, 
automobiles bore the device, “Hop in, 
Noble.” And from a casual glancé at 
the automobiles which crowded the 


streets one could see that many No- - 


bles must have hopped. Last year at 
San Francisco the invitation to the 
Nobles was to “Climb in,” and there 
and then they climbed. Does this 
mean that as they journey eastward 
these brethren of. Oriental leanings 
find their actions becoming more ex- 
uberant, or does it mean that as they 
grow older they grow sprier? 

With wives and sisters and daugh- 
ters, these American men—mature, 
prosperous, energetic, doubtless ac- 
counted among the leading men in 


their several communities—proceeded 
to take possession of the- District of 
Columbia. And why should they not? 
Is it not their District as much as 
anybody’s? If they wish to hang 
their symbols up and down “the 
Avenue” and tie their camels to the 
White House fence, who are we to say 
them nay? A member of the Masonic 
order has written to us protesting 
against the festoons of glaring elec- 
tric lights arching “Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, majestically conceived by Wash- 
ington to connect ‘the Congress House’ 
and ‘the President’s House,’” and 
against the practice of making a “car- 
nival avenue of this highway, cer- 
tainly conceived otherwise by George 
Washington, himself a loyal Mason.” 
He makes clear that his letter “is in 
no sense intended as a criticism, direct 
or implied, of the secret order which 
is thus celebrated;” that it is a “very 
definite criticism of any or all of the © 
Governmental authorities who have a 
permitted wholly illegal things to be 
done and wholly undignified things to | 
be done in the National capital.” He 
makes the constructive suggestion 
that provision for ceremonial occa- 
sions in Washington be made as per- 
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manent. “as are the seats in the 
Yale. Bowl or in the lovely open-air 
theater in Berkeley, California.” An- 
other correspondent of The Outlook 
contrasts the flimsy decorations put 
up for temporary use with the 
“superb and moving pageantry” re- 
cently staged in that same city by the 
American Institute of Architects in 
celebration of the first anniversary of 
the dedication of the Lincoln Me- 
morial. 

There are many kinds of tastes in 
this country of ours. Americans who 
prize freedom must sometimes be 
willing to bear with the free expres- 
sion of taste that is not theirs, while 
undertaking to train it in the way it 
should go. In an aristocratic land the 
people can be told what they should 
enjoy; but here if they are told they 
need not listen—and they usually do 
not. They are willing to learn, but 
they prefer example to precept. And 
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in Washington itself, with its mixture 
of noble buildings and ramshackle 
hovels, the people have not yet a per- 
manent example such as Washington 
and L’Enfant planned. 

Fortunately, wooden grand stands 
and streamers and electric-light fes- 
toons are ephemeral. What we hope 
ig not ephemeral is the jocund spirit 
of youth, of which this Shriners’ cele- 
bration was a typical American exam- 
ple. For those days, in the midst of a 
hot wave which furnished ample ex- 
cuse for lassitude, these thousands of 
grown men divested themselves of 
their cares and responsibilities and 
played the boy. They dressed up with 
all the spontaneity and joy of chil- 
dren; they paraded in costumes that 
were colorful in daylight and sparkled 
with small electric lights at night. 
They reveled in band music. They en- 
joyed the maneuvers and races of 
military and naval airplanes, learning 
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thereby some lessons of National de- 
fense to take back to their several 
communities; they made pilgrimages 
to historic shrines; but in everything 
they were not so much the spectators 
at the circus as they were the circus 
itself. It was a charming woman of 
Washington, observant, perspicacious, 
witty, equally acquainted with the Old 
World and the New, who characterized 
this annual gathering of the Ancient 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. Is it democracy, she 
was asked, seeking a substitute for 
the trappings of monarchy? No, she 
thought not. It was rather America’s 
spirit of youth; for these Shriners, 
she pointed out, did not come to Wash- 
ington to receive an impression go 
much as to give one. And she summed 
it up with this bon mot: “In Europe 
the Government entertains the people; 
in America the people entertain the 
Government.” 


SOME POINTS IN THE TURKISH SITUATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY ELIZABETH WASHBURNE WRIGHT 


proximately some 7,000,000 peo- 
ple—as does the city of New 
It has no money. It has no 
navy. Its army is exhausted with 
much and recent fighting. And yet 
the Western world—roughly some 
200,000,000 people, possessing every- 
thing which Turkey lacks, the victors 
of a World War—are waiting tamely 
acquiescent for Turkey to act. It is 
true that the Turk has taken advan- 
tage of the appalling lack of unity 
shown by the Allies and their appar- 
ent disinclination to fight. But it 
must be obvious that some other ele- 
ment, something totally out of the 
ordinary, has entered into the present 
situation. 

The Turk stands low in the estima- 
tion of the West. His contribution so 
‘far to civilization has been of the 
-minutest. His friends, who are few, 

nd his enemies, wno are many, agree 

n the whole as to his qualifications. 

Te is an admirable fighter in times of 
war. In times of peace he is a tiller 
of the soil along primitive lines; and 
the peasant is honest and willing and 
kind. But religion has made of him 
a fanatic and a merciless foe. His 
mental processes are recognized by all 
as slow. He has constructed nothing. 
He has left no imprint of spiritual or 
intellectual thought upon one of the 
most beautiful cities of the earth. He 
has effaced and demolished where he 
could, but he has added not one stone 
or one thought to the land of his 


([ erosim to-day represents ap- 


York. 
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adoption. Like the hermit crab, he 
has crept into the shell of another race 
and he is not to be dislodged. 

The very machinery of his existence 
is in the hands of alien races—the 


Greek, the Armenian, and the Jew—: 


whom he equally despises and perse- 
cutes, but without whom his machin- 
ery would cease to function. He is 
fearful and suspicious of the West, 
and with perfect justice, but without 
the West he could not subsist. A few 
short months ago he was cringing on 
his knees. To-day the world waits on 
him, hat in hand. His problem is 
paradoxical at every turn. And he 
has withdrawn to distant Anatolia to 
commune with his Turkish soul, which 
is rent by new and bewildering emo- 
tions. 

The West, likewise bewildered, is 
also thinking—in anger and bitterness 
it may be—but its hand is held by the 
prescience of some new and powerful 
element that has suddenly entered into 
the situation. The Turk and Euro- 
pean are alike in the clutch of forces 
infinitely greater than either. Be- 
neath all superficial manifestations 
this is apparent. The problem of 
Turkey has passed from the hands of 
individuals and nations; evolution has 
into the design—and the 
ponderous swing of the pendulum, 
which is once more bending towards 
the East. 

The Turk as Turk may hold a poor 


place in the minds of men, but the - 


Turk viewed from the wider perspec- 


tive of evolution demands greater 
consideration. It is this new perspec- 
tive which the war precipitated and 
is now being forced upon the world 
for recognition. 

The poor and meager contribution 
of Turkey in the past gives little 
promise for a future of brilliant ac- 
complishment, but accomplishment is 
relative. Therefore the effort on the 
part of Turkey to organize, to stand 
alone, though clumsily executed, 
should be held not less than a superior 
demonstration on the part of a nation 
with a more constructive past. It is 
the desire and attempt that must go 
to the account of nations as to indi- 
viduals, not the complete achievement. 
And it is this new spirit of initiative 
which is stirring to-day in the East 
from Siberia to the banks of the 
Bosphorus, in part feebly and inar- 
ticulately expressed, but which never- 
theless the West dare not check— 
which, as a matter of fact, it cannot 
check. : 

It is this forward movement, this 
renaissance in the East, with which 


.the West has suddenly been brought 


face to face. And, for some inexplica- 
ble reason, to the slow and clumsy 
Turk has devolved the duty of deliv- 
ering the message. ’ 

Though outwardly arrogant and 
flushed with recent victory, the sober- 
minded Turk is at heart bewildered 
and oppressed with the burden of his 
responsibility. But the group of con- 
servatives in Angora is small—and 
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their task stupendous. They deserve 
consideration in their effort to control 
forces which if released or left to the 
direction of powers making for dis- 
ruption will threaten the world once 
more with conflagration. Fanaticism 
reigns in Angora. The fall of Smyrna, 
with the victory over the Greek, has 
assumed a significance out of all pro- 
portion to its importance. It has 
given to the new Government isolated 
in Angora an extravagant and undue 
sense of their own strength. It has 
fired them to resist the world, and has 
made the work of the few men of 
perspective in their midst infinitely 
more difficult. 

The problem of the Turk is prodi- 
gious. It has fallen to his lot to 
attempt a perilous balance. If he iso- 
lates himself from contact with the 
West, which fanaticism urges, he de- 
feats with one stroke the object for 
which he strives. In his case inde- 
pendence and dependence are insep- 
arable; and we return once more to 
paradoxes. But has he the strength 
to retain his present initiative, and at 
the same time the wisdom to under- 
stand that the assistance without 
which he will fail can be procured 
only by granting to the West those 
concessions or guaranties of security 
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Rome again has a dictator, one 
Benito Mussolini. 

So far he has avoided a number of 
the things that led to the downfall of 
Marius and Cesar. His course, how- 
ever, resembles theirs less than it 
does Cromwell’s; he even may be 
called an Italian Cromwell. 

His course resembles Napoleon’s 
hardly at all, although he himself has 
a rather Napoleonic look. Some one, 
I am sure, must have told him so, for 
certain seemingly imitative lightning 
glances and certain gestures supposed 
to be like the Corsican’s add to the 
gayety of nations and to the jeers of 
a few critics. 

Like Napoleon, Cincinnatus, and 
some other dictators, Mussolini is 
a short man. He is a very robust 
person nevertheless; you almost seem 
to see his muscles under his clothes. 

His forehead is large and bulging. 
His eyes are black and snapping. His 
nose is straight. His mouth is large 
and sharply marked, but when his lips 
are pressed together they have a way 
of projecting a little in front, which 
gives their bearer a pouting and 
rather sinister expression. His chin 
is massive enough, but has a Teutonic 
suggestion. 

In his black shirt Mussolini must 


|; the old days Rome had dictators. 
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upon which in Turkey’s present state 


of development all practical contact — 


with the West must depend? : 
The problem therefore confronting 


Turkey is not what she aspires to be, - 
but what she is actually capable of . 
becoming. And this is the identical | 


problem that confronts those other 
countries of the East in which a simi- 
lar spirit of new freedom is stirring. 
And yet they have before them an 
admirable example—which they would 
do well to follow—of an Eastern. na- 
tion which, while still retaining its 
individuality and initiative, was ready 
to recognize its limitations and before 
attempting to compete with Western 
standards was eager to co-operate and 
accept instruction. Nor did Japan 
free herself of Western tutelage until 
she was -competent to stand alone. 
She forestalled foreign criticism and 
interference by effectively providing 
against them. When other Eastern 
countries can show a like capacity in 
directing their own destinies, the 
West will automatically accommodate 
and readjust its manner of contact. 
But this does not free the West of 
all responsibility or condone for its 
many omissions of the past. It was 
never in the scheme of things that the 
West should dominate ‘the East for 
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material ends. Nations are but pawns 
in the grasp of some elemental force 


- which for some design undecipherable 


by men has ordained a rhythm making 
for a higher order of civilization—a 
rhythm with its initial beat in the 
East, then bending towards the West. 
As the West first drew light and in- 


'spiration from the East, and for a 
_ period of ensuing centuries developed 
- a civilization based on material things, 


contact between the two was again 
ordained that the balance be sustained. 

In the conflict for domination in the 
East this truth is indisputable only so 
far as the efforts of men have coin- 
cided with the original design; only 
so far as the West has contributed a 
higher order of justice and well-being 
to the East has its reign endured. 
With a weakening sense of responsi- 
bility and growing selfishness, its 
grasp has inevitably weakened and 
finally been cast aside. 

The destinies of East and West are 
to-day inextricably interlocked. And 
if out of the confusion order is to 
ensue it is imperative that men should 
grasp the problem which confronts 
them in its complete perspective, not, 
as in the past, in broken and isolated 
fragments. 

Constantinople, Turkey. 


ITALIAN CROMWELL | 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


have made an appropriate head to his 
black-shirted Fascisti. Yet were you 
to see him in medigval dress you 
might easily take him for some old 
Venetian condottiere, and were he to 
don a soutane he would make a very 
proper-looking priest. As it is, he 
now generally wears an afternoon coat 
befitting a statesman of our day. 

His present position is a far cry 
from the days when he helped his 
father in blacksmithing, when he 
helped himself by working as a 
mason’s apprentice, or, still later, 
when he became a Socialist agitator 
and of such an anarchistic sort that 
Switzerland had to expel him. 

e For over an hour, some days ago, I 
sat but a few feet away from Musso- 
lini, and so had a chance closely to 
observe him. During that hour he 
made a speech to us, and it was pecu- 
liarly interesting, as showing the 
long road he had traveled towards the 
light of reason from the black un- 
reason of his earlier days. Bui still 
more noteworthy was the man’s man- 
ner while the others were making 
speeches. He paid the orator of the 
moment the compliment of giving him 
entire and earnest attention. Musso- 
lini did not miss a word of what was 
being said. He fastened his lustrous 
eyes upon the speakers as if he were 


some bird of prey, waiting to catch 
them in an unfortunate word or 
phrase which he himself might later 
use in revenge, or at least in opposi- 
tion. 

That afternoon he did not, appar- 
ently, put on any airs. His manner 
seemed quite simple. It did, however, 
betray the feelings of a man entirely 
conscious of his own identity and full 
of confidence in his own worth—con- 
victions of course really compatible 
with an absence of the “big head.” A 
listless listening might have indicated 
that “big head,” or a merely patroniz- 
ing manner in Mussolini’s own deliv- 
ery or in his coming and going. Not 
so. Nothing could have been more 
seemingly straightforward than both 
appearance and manner. 

As Mussolini speaks one expects a 
certain causticity of phrase. As a 
matter of fact, I did not notice that 
feature. What one finds in all the 
Mussolini speeches is not so much any 
satire or destructive commentary as a 
perfectly plain statement of fact and 
a considerable constructive criticism. 
For instance, take one of his first pro- 
nouncements after arriving at power: 

We are a people of forty millions, 
full of vitality and of needs. All our 
problems are dominated by that of 

an ever-increasing birth rate in a 
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PREMIER MUSSOLINI OF ITALY GREETING KING GEORGE OF ENGLAND ON THE 
LATTER’S VISIT TO ROME 


territory too small to contain it.... 
Let the dead lie under their dusty 
tombstones. I respect antiquity, but 
I tell you frankly I do not often go 
into museums, because I have to busy 
myself with the great material ques- 
tions coming to a fecund people and 
I have no time to dream in the king- 
dom of the shades. Let us love Italy, 
but. let it be the present Italy of the 
Italians in flesh and blood. 


And later—this time to the steel 
workers of the Milan Acciaierie Lom- 
barde: 


The Government over which I have 
the honor to preside cannot and will 
not be an anti-labor Government. 

When I was twenty years old, I 
was working with my hands and 
earning my living as a day-laborer. 
I. tell you this, not to enlist your 
sympathy, but to convince you that I 
am not, and cannot be, an enemy of 
the laboring man. I am an enemy, 
however, of those who, under the 
cover of grotesque and false Utopias, 
try to mystify workingmen and lead 
them to their ‘ruin. 


This broad hint refers of course to 
Socialism. Mussolini continued: 


You will be able to convince your- 
selves more by our acts than by our 
words that my Government intends to 
be guided by three leading principles. 
First, the idea of the nation—for the 
nation exists and cannot be ignored. 
Second, the need for production—for 
to produce much and well is not only 
in the interest of capital but also in 
the interest of the workman. Third, 


the protection of the just interests of 
labor. By keeping constantly in view 
these three leading principles I intend 
to give Italy peace at home and 
abroad. 

We demand that Italy shall no 
longer be considered by the world as 
a backward nation. But in order 
that our voice may be heard in inter- 
national councils (which is in the 
highest interest of you workmen) 
there must be discipline at home. 
Nobody will listen to us if we are a 
restless, disturbed, and dissatisfied 
people. © 


These glowing and pertinent words 
well define Mussolini’s principles (as 
of the present date, no matter what 
they may have been) in the elemental 
and fundamental domain of labor. 

Closely allied with this declaration 
was another action of Mussolini’s— 
to burst like a thunder-storm on the 
Socialists. Mussolini had long been a 
Socialist himself, an extreme and a 
violent one. He knew all their tricks 
at first hand. He had participated in 
their excesses. But when the extrem- 


_ists not only became Bolshevist, but 


behaved unpatriotically towards the 
gallant Italian army which by the 
triumph of Vittoria Veneto had de- 
livered Italy from the oppression of 
her hereditary foe, then Mussolini 
broke with them. He did more. He 
became no passive antagonist, but an 
aggressive one. He saw his chance if 
he could organize a counter-force. He 
did not find that counter-force in the 
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Italian Government, or even in the 
Italian army. So he mobilized his 
own. army of boys and men and 
trained them to take the law into their 
own. hands whenever necessary. 

Of course they went to extremes. 
Most Italians do. Especially would 
these particular Italians.~ Certain 
things done were better left undone. 
But in the main the movement has 
been monumental in its restraint as 
well as in its impact. 

First, it appealed at once to that 
effervescent spirit of youth—well 
emphasized in the Fascist ‘“Giova- 
nezza’”’ song—ever present in Italy, no 
matter what a man’s age. 

Second, it appealed to the Roman 
sentiment in every Italian by its adop- 
tion of Roman names in the new or- 
ganization, the chief name itself in- 
deed being cleverly taken from the 
Latin fasces, or bundle of reeds bound 
about an ax and carried before the 
Roman lictors. 

Finally, it appealed to the general 
resentment by all patriots at the ap- 
pearance in Italy of a despicable and 
disloyal movement, copied from Mos- 
cow, threatening alike the social struc- 
ture and the national integrity. 

Mussolini patiently built up his 
organization in quantity and quality. 
To appreciate the necessity for it one 
should consider what Italy was only a 
few years ago: The Bolshevist dream 
had so captured the extreme Socialists 
and so strong in the saddle did they 
think themselves that a mere differ- 
ence of opinion between the conductor 
of a street car and one of its passen- 
gers would be enough to start a strike 
covering the whole system. A railway 
train would be all ready to leave a sta- 
tion, but at the news that some cara- 
biniert (police in “dress coats” and 
Napoleonic hats, a familiar sight to 
every traveler in Italy) had boarded 
the train it would be held up by the 
refusal of engineer, firemen, trainmen, 
and conductor to work until the police- 
men got off and stayed off. In some 
places it actually became even danger- 
ous to play the “Marcia Reale” (the 
‘Royal March’’) in the streets, where 
there were Bolshevistically inclined 
crowds, for, according to their no- 
tions, such outworn figureheads as 
kings and queens would of course soon 
be things of the past. The extremists 
demanded that the Government let 
them run Italy’s industries, and so 
powerful had they become that Signor 
Giolitti, the astute Piedmont states- 
man, then Premier, gave them just 
enough rope with which to hang them- 
selves—and they promptly proceeded 
to do it. A less far-sighted statesman 
would have given them no rope at all. 

Bewildered, the half-crazed, un- 
wieldy Bolshevist mob then began to 
disparage the army and what it had 
done. We saw in Italy a defeatist 
movement. Drunk with power, the 
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Socialists, having taken the economic 
law into their own hands, were now 
reaching for the military control. 
Here was Mussolini’s chance, and he 
“played up” well. His organization 
was now growing by leaps and bounds. 
An ugly situation last summer pre- 
cipitated a Ministerial crisis last au- 
tumn. Facta fell. In many respects 
he had been an admirable man for 
Italy and had rendered great service. 
But he was not “the man on horse- 
back.” That man was not only neces- 
sary, but was at hand. One morning 
he arrived in Rome at the head of 
100,000 Fascisti. They marched 
through the Corso and were acclaimed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. They 
seemed the deliverers of Italy, these 
mostly very young, alert, upstanding 
Fascisti. They left Rome that night, 
and they did so because the King 
(the most intelligent prince in Eu- 
rope, as Theodore Roosevelt once 
called him) saw perfectly well on 
which side his bread was buttered. 
He invited Mussolini to form a Minis- 
try. Mussolini promptly accepted— 
perhaps he thought he might become 
what the mayors of the palace were to 
the old Merovingian kings. 

To the surprise of every one, the 
names of the members of the new 
Ministry, when announced, turned out 
to be not overwhelmingly Fascist, as 
it was supposed they would be. The 
Cabinet contained such esteemed per- 
sonages as General Diaz for the Min- 
istry of War, Admiral Thaon di Revel 
for the Ministry of the Marine, and 
Count Rossi for the Ministry of Com- 
merce. Many an Italian who had 
heretofore regarded the new move- 
ment with suspicion then said: “If 
Mussolini is good enough for these 
leaders, he is good enough for me.” 

Prime Ministers such as Baron 
Sonnino, or like Salandra, Orlando, 
Giolitti, Bonomi, Facta—to speak only 
of some very recent ones—have been 
“regulars;” that is to say, men who 
arrive at the highest office by climb- 
ing the usual rungs of the parliamen- 
tary or bureaucratic ladder. Not so 
Mussolini. He is decidedly an “‘ir- 
regular.” Now any “irregular” must 
justify his daring deed in alighting 
on the summit by subsequent acts far 
beyond the ordinary. 

Mussolini has done just this. His 
attitude towards labor has been so 
daring, courageous, and really noble 
that he has pacified the revolutionary 
element to a very large extent. 

In the next place, his attitude 
towards Bolshevism before taking 
office has been more than justified by 
his attitude since. This has been 
doubly impressive because he has not 
only condemned but punished efforts 
towards insubordination and crime in 
his own ranks. There was a time 
when the Fascisti at least poured cas- 
tor oil down the throats of their ene- 
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mies; any recent attempts have been 
met by instant orders for long terms 
of imprisonment from the Fascist 
leader himself. 

In the third place, there is the situ- 
ation as regards the political parties. 
To say that Mussolini is master of the 
situation is certainly a conservative 
phrase. It seems as if the very stars 
in their courses were fighting for him. 
His greatest enemies, the Socialists, 
are now broken and depressed. They 
are divided between the old intellec- 
tuals, with Turati and Modigliani at 
their head (they have played the prin- 
cipal Socialist réles during the past 
four years), and the Maximalists, who 
are very much tinged with Bolshev- 
ism. All are crouching in their cave 
of Adullam and are the farthest of all 
Italians from recognizing Mussolini’s 
pretensions. One may not say this of 
the other parties—the Conservatives, 
the Liberals, the Catholics, the Radi- 
cals, and all the little bits of parties 
in between. Their attitude may be 
summed up in a phrase I heard the 
other night from a distinguished 
Liberal: ‘We may none of us have 
been Fascists. We may none of us 
like Mussolini. But at the present 
moment our duty is to-rally, all of us, 
to the Fascist banner and to help 
Mussolini, for his is the only Govern- 
ment just now possible.” 

Admitting that there is no other 
alternative Government, many wise 
men are shaking their heads at the 
Fascist inexperience in administra- 
tion. They regret that more places in 
the new Cabinet were not offered to 
the older men. Anyway, they very 
naturally oppose the present system of 
rough-and-ready dictatorial govern- 
ment with little regard for Parlia- 
ment. In this connection foreigners 
were amazed that Parliament took 
Mussolini’s strong medicine, drasti- 
cally administered, “lying down.” A 
free people, by its duly elected repre- 
sentatives, does not act thus. But be 
it remembered that Italy has enjoyed 
universal suffrage only a compara- 
tively few years. 

Not only the opposition to Musso- 
lini, but also some of his supporters, 
demand new elections as soon as pos- 
sible. Hitherto the Premier has 
turned a deaf ear to this, because he 
knows that a new Parliament will be 
more troublesome to him than is the 
present, even if it be, as it will be, 
more Fascist. The difficulty will be 
not so much in the increase of a pos- 
sibly unruly Fascist element as in the 
intensification of the Opposition. 
However, a new electoral law has be- 
come a primary issue, and a few days 
ago the Electoral Commission made a 
report concerning it. The report 
turns it back upon the system of pro- 
portional representation which Italy 
has enjoyed for a decade, and thus an- 
tagonizes immediately the “Partito 
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Popolare,” namely the Catholics, who 
now, by virtue of that system, com- 
mand a hundred seats in Parliament. 
Any electoral reform which upsets the 
Catholics will simp.y throw them into 
the arms of the Socialists for maneu- 
vering purposes, and then there may 
be the old mix-up and trouble all over 
again. 

Another very primary and even 
more pressing Mussolini reform is 
that of the bureaucracy. First, as to 
efficiency. The new Premier went 
about this with characteristic alert- 
ness and businesslike method. About 
9:30 A. M. a day or two after his en- 
try into office a smallish man appeared 
at one of the Ministries and asked if 
he might see a certain official. The 
porter replied, “Oh, he never arrives 
before ten o’clock.” The visitor then 
asked to see one of the sub-department 
heads, whereupon the porter’ re- 
marked, “You would hardly catch him 
before eleven.” ‘Very well,” said the 
visitor, “please tell those gentlemen 
that I called upon them half an hour 
after office work has been scheduled 
to begin. My name is Mussolini.” 

The porter stepped back, so Mus- 
solini afterwards told his friends, as 
if struck by lightning. During the 
day Roman officialdom was similarly 
struck. The next morning every man 
was in his place at nine o’clock, and 
has been every morning since. 

Much harder was the second part of 
the problem of efficiency and economy, 
namely, the reduction of the force. 
This was necessary, for in some cases 
a job had been apportioned among as 
many as four men, while the depart- 
mental bureaus and commissions rep- 
resented an absurd overlapping of po- 
sitions. In the Department of Agri- 
culture alone no less than 21 boards 
and commissions with a total of over 
330 officials have been suppressed. In 
other departments the reduction has 
been far more drastic. Mussolini has 
discharged thousands upon thousands 
of financial, commercial, judicial, pos- 
tal, telegraph, telephone, and railway 
employees. During the half-year he 
has been in office he has, it is claimed, 
by thus revising the budgets of the 
various Ministries involved, saved 
many million dollars. — 

The ex-employees and their fami- 
lies, however, certainly do not relish 
having their incomes suddenly cut off. 
Practically every person thus affected 
has of course become Mussolini’s 
enemy, and he knew perfectly well 
that this would happen. Undaunted, 
his courage reminds one of old Roman 
days. A few ex-employees, it should 
be added, have displayed equal virtue 
in accepting the situation “Romanly,” 
on the principle that Mss populi 
suprema lex est.” 

Of all the new economies, fe most 
striking is that in the Department of 
Justice. Last week Mussolini decided 
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to suppress four high courts and no 
less than 550 preturi, or the smallest 
tribunals, involving naturally very 
many officials. If during some pre- 
vious administration just one of these 
officials had been put out, there would 
have been a howl all over Italy. We 
would have heard a universal cry that 
it was poor economy to clip the wings 
ot justice. Now, however, Italy is 
hugging herself to think of this addi- 
tional saving. 

While Mussolini aims at both effi- 
ciency and economy, all the stupen- 
dous economies just mentioned, and 
even his effort to turn over the state 
railways to private control, would not 
suffice to atone for the still more stu- 
pendous deficit Italy faces. So there 
must be fresh taxation. This is natu- 
rally unpopular, and the Premier is 
walking warily. 

In general, on the financial side, 
Mussolini has so far enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the bankers. Some of them 
said to me, “We are all for Mussolini 
up to a certain point.” That point 
will be reached if and when he should 
decide to establish an autonomous 
Banca del Fascismo, which would not 
at all please the great powers of inter- 
national finance, the silent controlling 
forces here, as in England, France, 
Germany, and other countries of Eu- 
rope. 

On the military side, in addition to 
strengthening the army—and this will 
eat up some of the economies—the 
Premier has been combining with the 
police in the formation of a force of 
“Militia for Internal Security.” It 
consists of men between the ages of 
seventeen and fifty, and is to depend, 
not on the Minister of War, but on the 
Minister of the Interior. To this end 
Mussolini has disbanded that body of 
police soldiery known as the Royal 
Guard. About a thousand of its offi- 
cers have been dismissed and the re- 
mainder incorporated with the cara- 
biniert. As a net result, Mussolini 
will thus have provided himself with 
a neat little army, outside of the regu- 
lars, of 100,000 men, more soldier-like 
and disciplined than the Fascisti 
black-shirts, and doubtless intended to 
supplant them. Perhaps the Prime 
Minister looks forward to a time when 
he may need to rely on some very per- 
sonally directed force, one more de- 
veloped than has been the Fascismo 
del Combattimento. 

Some other questions have been 
handled in a more or less doubtful 
way. The matters of amnesty, censor- 
ship, the proposed abolition of gaming 
resorts, or the proposed introduction 
of very mild bull-fights lead many to 
question whether Mussolini’s courage 
and wisdom in other respects would 
stand him in good stead here. Let us 
hope they will. A muzzled Italian press 
might indicate the contrary did we 
not consider that the people, not alto- 
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gether ready for the new movement, 
might have been still less ready if 
certain green and yellow newspapers 
had been allowed to have their com- 
plete say. 

Outside of these matters Mussolini 
has had to win his spurs in three do- 
mains, namely, in his relations with 
the House of Savoy, with the Vatican, 
and with Foreign Affairs. 

With the first, no matter how hard 
a pill it was for the ex-Socialist to 
swallow, he had the final good sense 
to see that he could not hope to 
triumph against the devotion of the 
vast majority of Italians to their 
royal house and to their beloved mon- 
arch. Indeed, that monarch made the 
Fascist leader’s task easy. Victor 
Emmanuel has not “lost a trick” in 
this reSpect. For instance, last week 
an incident happened. significant of 
this and also of Mussolini’s good taste. 
At the civil ceremony of the marriage 
of Princess Yolanda, the King’s 
daughter, the civilian witnesses from 
the Government were the Prime Min- 
ister, the President of the Senate, the 
Ministers of War and Marine. On 
such an occasion it was certainly ap- 
propriate for the King to grant the 
one vacancy in the Order of the An- 
nunziata (corresponding to the Eng- 
lish Order of the Garter), and he 
tendered this to the Premier. The 
latter at once declined it, expressing 


‘the wish that it might be offered to 


his much older colleague, Signor Tom- 
maso Tittoni, President of the Senate. 
His Majesty agreed, informing Mus- 
solini that there would be no doubt as 
to the occupancy of the next vacancy! 

As to the Vatican, the Prime Minis- 
ter has shown surprising and gratify- 
ing alertness. He had not been long 
in office when he made a direct request 
of the Vatican that he be permitted to 
signalize his policy of reconciliation 
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by sending Grand ’Ufficiale Cremo- 
nesi, the “Regio Commisario” of Rome 
(a substitute for the Mayor under the 
present dictatorship), to be received 
by the Papal Vicar-General, Cardinal 
Pompili. For half a century no head 
of the Roman municipality has been 
thus received. The Vatican responded 
with prompt and equal courtesy, and 
the meeting has been the talk of the 
town ever since. 

With regard to foreign affairs, 
when Mussolini took office it was 
freely prophesied by those who re- 
membered his previous prejudices 
that he would signalize his foreign 
policy by fomenting a war with Jugo- 
slavia. Nothing of the kind has hap- 
pened; indeed, Italy’s relations with 
that country seem more cordial than 
ever before. Then it was said that 
Mussolini would betray his supposed 
secret Teutonic sympathies by enter- 
ing into some kind of a “deal” with 
Germany. So far from doing this, he 
sent his experts to accompany the 
French and Belgians into their exami- 
nation of the coal resources of the 
Ruhr, together with a sharp note to 
Germany. He did not, however, ap- 
prove extreme action in the Ruhr. 
Italy is dependent on Germany for 
coal, and it is going to be difficult for 
the present or any other Italian Gov- 
ernment to walk the tight rope. 

If, then, an “irregular” Premier 
must give special proofs of. service, 


‘Mussolini certainly has already given 


them. He is a wonder, and no mis- 
take. With all his possible bumptious- 
ness and probable faults, he has suc- 
ceeded, not only in bringing better 
and friendlier understandings all 
round, but in assuring long-needed 
efficiency and economy to patient, 
plucked Italy. 

Yet let Italy have a care. For the 
nonce, a benevolent dictatorship under 
an Italian Cromwell may be the best 
form of government. In the long run, 
however, it cannot be. The history of 
Rome shows over and over again that 
a dictatorship must give place to 
something else. 

In the present instance it will prob- 
ably resolve itself either into a more 
unbenevolent and inexperienced dicta- 
torship under some other Fascist 
leader, should the present leader be 
assassinated, or into a military dicta- 
torship under Diaz or Badoglio or 
Cadorna (the Nationalists, who have 
now combined with the Fascists, claim 
that they have rehabilitated Cadorna 
and that he no longer bears the whole 
obloquy of the defeat at Caporetto). 

Finally, and this is, I hope, the most 
likely, the present rule will give place 
to something for which the Italian 
people are daily becoming fitter— 
namely, a really democratic, repre- 
sentative government, as we under- 
stand it in England and America. 

Rome, Italy. 
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IN THE MUIR WOODS NATIONAL MONUMENT IN CALIFORNIA 


In this splendid area of forest primeval, which is situated within ten miles of San Francisco, stand 
many superb redwoods—the Sequoia sempervirens, sister to the Giant Sequoia of the Sierras. Note 
the foliage of the small redwood in the foreground 


From G. S. Eaton, Wilmette, Illinois 
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MEXICO’S 
FAMOUS 
CYPRESS TREE 


This great cypress, which 
is situated a few. miles 
from Mexico City, in the 
churchyard of the village 
of Santa Maria del Tule, 
is computed to be be- 
tween five and six thou- 
sand years old. It is one 
of the favorite points of 
interest visited by Mexi- 
can tourists 
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THE LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 
IN CANADA 


This giant cedar is one 
of many to be found in 
British Columbia which 
are falling victims to the 
lumberman’s ax or saw. 
Some of these’ great 
cedars are over twelve 
feet in, diameter. They 
can be cut down in half 
an hour. They take five 
hundred years to grow 


OUR SO-CALLED PEACE 


BY ERNEST HAMLIN ABBOTT 


HEN Huckleberry Finn and 

\ : / Tom Sawyer learned that the 

runaway Negro was locked 

up in the hut, do you remember what 

they did first? Was it to plan a 

method to rescue the Negro? No, 

indeed. It was to invent some difficul- 
ties. 

When the Apostle Paul in one of his 
letters to the people at Corinth wrote 
out a list of the hardships he had suf- 
fered, do you remember his opinion? 
Did he complain of them? On the 
contrary, he took pride in them, he 
gloried in them. Repeatedly he lik- 
ened the joy of life to the joy of what 
to-day we call the cinder path and the 
squared ring—the joy of the runner 
and the boxer. 

Evidently in some respects at least 
the Apostle Paul and Tom Sawyer 
were kindred spirits. 

As we look at the European situa- 
tion to-day, we are not confronted 
with the necessity under which Tom 
Sawyer labored. We do not have to 
invent any difficulties. There are difh- 
culties enough to tax any people’s in- 
genuity, patience, and courage. Those 
of us, however, who can muster up 
even a little of the spirit of Paul, or, 
if not that, then even some of the 
spirit of Tom Sawyer, can look upon 
these difficulties as challenges to our 
courage, our patience, our ingenuity. 


OUR “SAFETY FIRSTS” 


As in every hazardous situation, 
there are many to-day who are swayed 
by the desire for “safety first”—safety 
for persons, safety for interests, 
safety for cherished institutions, 
safety for property. Anything that 
increases danger to persons, or inter- 
ests, or cherished institutions, or 
property, they fear as the chief of all 
evils. Many of these are idealists, 
but their ideal is peace—freedom from 
trouble, tranquillity, a sense of ex- 
emption from all possible injury. 
They are beset with what Emerson 
has called “the pusillanimity of honest 
men.” Their saint should be Pilate, 
who counted it a virtue to preserve a 
judicial neutrality, and when he no 
longer could do that to yield to injus- 
tice if only he could soothe the violent 
and preserve the Roman peace. And, 
as always happens, idealists who make 
peace, tranquillity, safety, their chief 
ideal find themselves in partnership 
with materialists. In the name of 
peace we are hearing to-day too little 
of the principles that are at stake, and 
too much of markets, and of marks, 
and iron, oil, and coal. There is 


_1An address at the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, Philadelphia, Saturday, 
May 12, 1923. 
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plenty of discussion about milliards of 
francs and thousands of millions of 
pounds sterling. To that discussion 
I shall not attempt to make any con- 
tribution, and I shall not because I do 
not think it is essential. 

The situation in Europe to-day is 
due to one simple fact. The war that 
began in 1914 is not yet ended. And 
the war is not ended because the issue 
of the war has not yet been settled. 


WAR ISSUE NOT YET SETTLED 


Before the World War was a year 
old Harrington Emerson, a_ well- 
known management engineer, pre- 
dicted in The Outlook the continuance 
of the war for perhaps a generation 
or more. In that case, he thought 
Germany would be encysted as danger- 
ous insects intruding in the hive are 
encysted by bees. “Along Germany’s 
eastern border, Germany’s western 
border, there may be an armed and 
vigilant but quiescent force,” he 
wrote, and described Germany as a 
“Germany shut up and in Coventry 
unti! she has learned again those fun- 
damentals of morality that Moses 
generalized three thousand four hun- 
dred years ago, that David sang in the 
Psalms: Thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not steal, thou shalt not covet, 
thou shalt not bear false witness, thou 
shalt not remove the boundary stone, 
blessed is the man that sweareth to 
his own hurt and changeth not.” 

That certainly is in substance a 
fairly accurate description of the con- 
ditions in Europe now. Major-General 
Sir Frederick Maurice (formerly 
director of military operations of the 
British Imperial General Staff) in an 
article in the current “Atlantic 
Monthly” places the strength of the 
standing armies of Europe at over 
4,300,000, an increase of more than 
600,000 over the strength of all Euro- 
pean nations on the eve of the out- 
break of the war. From the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, and from the Nether- 
lands to the Alps, armed men are on 
guard. Why? Because the war has 
not yet been finished. Because the 
issue of the war has not yet been set- 
tled. Because peace without victory 


in a cause for which men are willing 


to die is not peace at all. 


THE POLICY OF LINCOLN 


In a quarrel over trivial things 
peace may be patched up by compro- 
mise; but not in a conflict involving a 
great issue. No city can make peace 
with the forces of corruption by nego- 
tiations; it can only make a truce. 
Peace comes only when corruption is 


conquered. This we all recoznize in 
every conflict in which the issue is 
plainly one between right and wrong; 
but it is equally true in every conflict 
which involves what either combatant 
prizes as fundamental. Lincoln knew 
this. In spite of the appeals from the 
Confederacy, he refused to parley. 
The truest and most tender-hearted 
among statesmen, he never swerved an 
inch from the path of war till it led to 
unconditional surrender. 

To-day we all recognize that Lin- - 
coln’s policy of unconditional surren- 
der was the most humane. 

If that was true in a war in which 
each side fought for a conception of 
liberty—the one for liberty through 
secession, the other for liberty in- 
separable from wunion—how much 
more true it was in a war in defense 
of liberty against domination. 


GERMANY’S INTENT 


In one sense, indeed, the war that 
began in 1914 was not a war at all. 
Standing on a platform in this city, 
my father five years ago pointed out 
that, according to the definition of 
Charles Sumner, the conflict between 
Germany and virtually the rest of the 
world was not a war, for it lacked the 
elements necessary to make a conflict 
war. It was not fought to determine 


a question of justice and it was. 


not. fought under international law. 
“There is no war in Europe,” he said; 
“there is a posse comitatus from the 
various civilized nations of the world 
to protect the peaceful nations of 
Europe from the worst and most effi- 
cient brigandry the civilized world 
has ever seen.” What happened in 
1914 was a repetition of what had hap- 
pened before. In spite of Colonel 
Repington’s title, that conflict was not 
the first world war. It was an attempt 
to repeat what in other times and un- 
der other circumstances Assyria and 
Babylonia and Egypt and Macedonia 
and Rome had attempted. Any power 
which, becoming irresistible on land 
and irresistible on sea, threatens 
to dominate all other powers has 
throughout history always been re- 
sisted. - Whether Germany’s intent 
can be proved by documents or not 
matters little; her intent can be de- 
termined by the rule in law that a 
person’s or a country’s intention is 
proved to be the same as the inevitable 
consequences of his or its acts. By 
any one who does not wish to avoid 
the truth because it is disagreeable 
Germany’s intent can be read in the 
indelible records of her armies. And 
not only can her intent now be clearly 
seen, but it was foreseen. So clear 


was it, in fact, that countries with no 
other bond in common found a bond 
in their common plans for defense. 
One of the immutable laws of life was 
enunciated in the words, “All they 
that take the sword shall perish with 
the sword.” Aggressive violence even- 
tually works its own destruction—not 
by decay, but by violence itself. This 
is not a matter of policy to be adopted 
or not as one pleases; it is an immuta- 
ble law. And it was this law that 
Germany invoked. 


THE ISSUE CONFUSED 


Students of international affairs 
have called this law the law of the bal- 
ance of power. It is popularly sup- 
posed even in some intelligent circles 
that by the balance of power is meant 
a careful adjustment between two 
equal forces such that if either force 
becomes greater than the other a 
catastrophe follows. That is not what 
is meant by the balance of power at 
all. The most perfect example of the 
balance of power is in this country of 
ours. Here the balance of power is 
set against aggression, and has been 
set for sixty years. As Vestal has 
pointed out, no one State or group of 
States could threaten domination over 
the rest of the. States without at once 
arousing the overwhelming balance of 
power. against them. 

To destroy, therefore, the balance of 
power is to destroy the power of re- 
sistance against aggression. 

When, therefore, Germany made her 
threat, there was one, and only one, 


issue for the rest of the world. It. 


was as much in the interest of Hol- 
land, who remained neutral, as it was 
in the interest of Belgium, who 
/bravely took her part in resistance, to 
gee that this aggression was made 
futile. 

During hostilities, however, this is- 
sue became confused. Phrases became 
current which made it difficult for 
some people to keep the issue clearly 
in mind—such phrases as “Democ- 
racy versus autocracy,” “To make the 


world safe for democracy,” or “War, 


to end war.” It was only in the broad- 
est sense a war of democracy against 
autocracy, only in the sense that it 
was a war of nations which wished to 
retain their own individuality against 
a nation which wished to be an auto- 
crat over other nations, but it was not 
a war between democratic nations, on 
the one hand, and an autocratic nation, 
on the other. Such a phrase as “war 
to end war” was true only in a 
strained sense. It was a war, not to 
end wars, but to end a specific world 
domination. And men’s minds were 
also confused by the Fourteen Points. 
I wonder if you can rehearse them. I 
cannot. They were certainly not in 
the minds of the men who threw them- 
gelves into the conflict. The raising 
of these unessentials obscured the one 
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essential. The Armistice came as a 
result, not of unconditional surrender, 
but of negotiations. As McPherson 
says in Rose’s voiume on the “Develop- 
ment of the European Nations,” 
“allied unity was shattered before the 
conference was ended.” The common 
resistance was dissolved before the 
object of that resistance was secured. 


NECESSITY FOR DEFINITE 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


In the intervening four years we 
have been learning that peace without 
victory may be as destructive as war. 

There will be no victory until the 
encysted insect acknowledges its in- 
trusion and makes it clear that it will 
withdraw. There will be no victory 
until it is written clear in history that 
the example of Assyria and of Rome 
cannot be safely imitated to-day. 
There will be no victory until it is pro- 


nounced in memorable and unmistaka-- 


ble terms that no nation becoming 
irresistible on land and on sea can 
undertake to dominate mankind with 
impunity. 

We are told to forgive our enemies; 
but not even the Almighty can forgive 
the unrepentant. We are told to be 
reconciled with our brother; but it 
takes two to make reconciliation. 
There is no doubt in the minds of any 
one of us that if Germany to-day were 
to acknowledge, not only that her aims 
were defeated, but that they were in- 
herently dangerous to the world and 
ought not to be tolerated in any coun- 
try, if Germany were to end her eva- 
sion and her resistance, even her pas- 
sive resistance, if Germany were to 
show unmistakably her good faith, the 
whole world would welcome her co- 
operation against the domination of 
any future Power. It is said that to 
ask that is to ask the impossible. I 
do not think so, for if I did I would 
believe in the impossibility of peace by 
reconciliation. But it is certainly ask- 


ing for that which has not yet taken 


place. 

The situation therefore in Europe 
to-day is essentially what it was when 
the men were still in the trenches. 


The brigands have been driven off, but 


they have not been brought to justice. 
Aggression has been thwarted, but it 
has not been destroyed. 

We are as those who say “peace, 
peace” when there is no peace, and 
when there can be no peace without 
victory. 

The war is continuing because 
America and Britain left the conflict 
before the issue was settled. 

That is why France is in the Ruhr 
to-day. 


GERMANY SHOULD PAY 
One of the greatest advocates of 


peace in the world is Baron d’Estour- 


nelles de Constant. He has expressed 
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as a lover of peace the issue as it re- 
mains to-day. I quote his words: 
“The security of the orld ought to 
be the care of all the governments. It 
does not seem to be. And the war will 
not be slow in beginning again if pub- 
lic opinion becomes more sensitive to 
the complaints of Germany than it is 
to the great duty of putting an end to 
the outbiddings of armament prepara- 
tion and to the militarism which have 
been the principal causes of so much 
misery. France and the Allies have 
had their faults. ... But these faults 
are insignificant compared with the 
crimes of German militarism—crimes 
which must be atoned for, which must 
be punished in the persons of the chief 
malefactors, and in such a way that 
the war can never again be begun.” 

Deplore as we must the apparent 
doom of Germany’s middle class; 
mourn as we must the misery which 
the German people, through their Gov- 
ernment, have brought upon them- 
selves, we cannot fail to see that Ger- 
many’s attempt at world domination 
has left Germany’s neighbors crippled 
and unreleased from the fear of her 
purposes—a fear which was justified 
by four and one-half years of desper- 
ate fighting, and four years more of 
unsuccessful quest for evidence that 
Germany has turned permanently 
from her destructive course. 

While France is in the Ruhr there 
is evidence which the Germans can 
understand: that, even though Ger- 
many has not yet lost the war, she has 
not yet won it, and that for the present 
her neighbors are safe. 

Among nations, no more than 
among individuals, is there a rightful 
place for vengeance; but among na- 
tions, as among individuals, there can 
be no peace without justice. No jus- 
tice can be built on the foundation of 
immunity for the aggressor. Any 
new order which nations may attempt 
to build upon injustice and immunity 
for the aggressor will not be a new 
order, but a new disorder. 


AMERICA’S PART 


We in America cannot escape inter- 
national politics, for we cannot escape 
forming policies with a view to the 
maintenance of orderly international 
relations. Any policy that is built 
upon a purely economic foundation is 
bound to fail. Before international 
economics must come international 
morality. If isolation means the re- 
fusal to participate with other nations 


in common interests and common 
ends, then for America isolation is 
impossible. But we may take example 


from the history of Britain. For one 
hundred years after the Napoleonic 
wars Britain participated as never be- 
fore in the affairs of Europe, but at 
the same time pursued what is called 
a policy of splendid isolation. During 
that period she was ready to cast her 
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lot with any nation, or group of na- 
tions, who had common interests with 
her in resisting threatening aggres- 
sors. To-day America stands towards 
the rest of the world as Great Britain 
has stood toward Europe. We cannot 
with impunity commit ourselves to 
any alliance, or any promises, which 
will put even a moral check upon our 
freedom to cast the weight of our in- 
fluence in whatever direction it may 
be necessary to resist future aggres- 
sion. 

Justiciable questions are never the 
cause of world wars, and all such 
questions we ought to be ready to sub- 
mit to any fairly constituted court of 


THE OUTLOOK 


international justice, based on inter- 
national law. 
A SUGGESTION 

Administrative questions, such as 
the operation of the mail, the restraint 
of international trade in narcotics, the 
application of international policies 
previously agreed upon in_ specific 
cases, can safely be intrusted to any 
practical body that is strictly limited 
to administrative duties, such as the 
League of Nations seems to be becom- 
ing. 

But for the settlement of inter- 
national political questions, for the 
determination of policies, no nation 
can sacrifice its freedom without im- 
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perializing the preservation of the 


balance of power by yielding its sov- 
ereignty to a world empire. For 
the settlement of such questions, 
therefore, we must resort to those 
processes of conference and compro- 
mise which for each case seem to be 
best adapted. 

The Four-Power Pacific Treaty is 
an example of one method by which 
America shows herself ready to confer 
with other Powers and to unite with 
them, not in any commitment or guar- 
anty, but in recognition of the common 
obligations of all free nations to re- 
sist aggression from whatever source 
it may arise. 


HELP OR NO HELP FOR GERMANY 


BELIEVE that Germany has gone 
as far in self-help as probably it 
is possible for her to go. The 
this statement are the 
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reasons for 
following: 

The Germans, responding to the 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson 
and believing that America stood back 
of them and would bring her might to 
their fulfillment, were not only willing 
to lay down their arms, but were eager 
to destroy militarism in their midst; 
for it must be understood that not 
only did the Allies disarm Germany, 
but the Social Democrats of Germany 
.themselves disarmed their own mili- 
tary as well. Germany went further: 
the Revolution of November, 1918, 
ousted the monarchy and introduced 
democracy. The Germans wanted to 
attempt democracy back in 1848, and 
failed on account of dilatoriness, but 
this time it became an accomplished 
fact. So far she acceded to two 
Haupt Allied demands—she disarmed 
and was disarmed and she became a 
democracy. 

The constitutional change from a 
monarchy to a democracy is easy com- 
pared with the actual operating 
change. The German _ monarchical 
régime served the people. It worked 
out a social programme so compre- 
hensive and complete that it created 
here on earth a little paradise. It 
gave, and asked in return only silence. 
But a democracy is the very opposite. 
It asks the people to assume duties 
and responsibilities. It says that the 
cause of the whole is greater than the 
cause of the individual, and that the 
individual must serve rather than be 
served. The people of a democracy 
get what they give. It insists that the 
people know their constitution and as- 
sume responsibility for its operation 
by placing in office men capable and 
righteous. This is not learned in a 
day, nor a year. Why demand the 
impossible of Germany? You cannot 
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reorder a life in the twinkling of an 
eye, nor change its pivot or leverage. 
The longer I_remain in Germany, the 
more do I believe that in the matter of 
fulfilling Allied demands for change of 
Government the Germans have done 
what they can, but are powerless to re- 
educate a population in a brief time to 
the ways of democracy. Especially is 
it difficult for this people so thor- 
oughly adjusted to selfish individual- 
ism to readjust to so pronounced a 
change. We who are the heirs of a 
long-tried Republic become impatient 
with what seems to us babyism in 
government over here, and terrible 
near-sightedness, blindness perhaps, 
and narrow, unmitigated selfishness, 
and then we try to remember that 
what we find here is the result of a 
former Government and an educa- 
tional system and that untried men 
are steering the craft. Suppose we in 
America had been acted upon as the 
Germans. Would we be any different? 
In matters of government they have 
perhaps helped themselves as. far as 
they are able. 

But there is another reason why 
Germany cannot help herself at the 
present time. She is experimenting 
with a new Government under abnor- 
mal conditions. In the words of one 
of her own men, “Germany now is 
morally sick.” The retort will come 
that she was morally sick before and 
during the war, and I come back with 
the insistence that a distinction must 
be made between leaders and folk. 
But The Outlook has said that the 
German army was “composed not of 
hired aliens, but of Germans... the 
Kaiser’s most ordinary subjects,”. and 
that the systematic destruction in 
France was accomplished by them. 
Granted. The Outlook has also said 
that at the call to arms there was a 
popular “exultation.” Granted. The 
acceptation of these two statements 
does not change my mind in the least. 


As to destruction and brutality, what 
the military ordered had to be ful- 
filled. All Germany was under an iron 
hand and the whole system had only 
one word—Obedience. Young men 
have frequently said: “Do you think 
we could be guilty of such barbari- 
ties as were reported against us?” 
No, not these young men; but, to be 


honest, we have seen some Germans. 


who seemed brutal enough to be 


counted among the guilty. But, to be 
fair, was England’s blockade of Ger- 
many any the less brutal? How many 
died of hunger during the Kohlriiben 


year of 1917 the world does not know. 


And-is the “velvet grip of France” 
really tender in the occupied territory 
in these times of peace? As to the 
“exultation,’ the folk believed that 
they wére warring for the preserva- 
tion of the Fatherland. Try as you 
will in Germany among the people, 
you can get only one answer as to why 
Germany went to war: Russia mobi- 
lized first. We exulted in America too 
when we entered the war, because we 


believed it was for a righteous cause 


and, if the Allies won, the dawning 
of a new day. We were as mistaken 
as the German people. 

The military party from the Kaiser 
down we may accuse of moral disease 
from the beginning, but a misled and 
misguided folk surely cannot be alto- 
gether impugned. This folk had four 
years of fighting and deprivation, cul- 
minating in the 1917 year of blockade. 
Then came the upheaval of the Revo- 
lution and the subscribing to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, which other men than 
Germans 


have pronounced unjust. 


Then came the supporting of the ar- 


mies of occupation and the steady 
outgoing of wealth with no return, 
which the Germans say depreciated 
their exchange—I do not know. Now 


comes the seizure of the wealth-pro- © 
‘ducing centers by France, and the sup- 
porting of a still larger army, and a 
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ruined currency. Few people passing, 


through such an experience could 
keep normal and moral, much less a 
people who are by nature and train- 
ing intensely individualistic and have 
been accustomed to comfort and 
plenty. 

For weeks in Germany I seemed to 
be living as ina fog. Where is truth? 
I asked. Does no one in this land 
know it? Then one day I sat with a 
noted professor, not of German blood, 
but a long-time resident here, a man 
who has visited the battlefields of 
France and knows how Germany 
sinned, but who yet believes in this 
people; he helped me into a clearing. 
The gist of the interview was some- 
thing like this: 

Germany has sinned. 

Not only Germany, but the larger 
part of the world has morally sunken 
through this war. 

Not only has Germany lost truth, 
but truth seems to have left the earth, 
and concealment and evasion have 
come again to their own. 

Give Germany a hope; make the 
reparation sum definite and not a 
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vague enormity, and then give her a 
chance to pay. 

Germany must pay, to that all 
agree. But why take away from this 
people the heartening hope of some 
day being able to free themselves from 
their atoning obligation? Here help 
surely could be given. 

Another reason why help should be 
given. America backed the Fourteen 
Points, which the world hungrily ac- 
cepted as the ushering in of an era of 
justice. She allowed those printed 
slips to be dropped into the enemy’s 
trenches; indeed, spread them broad- 
cast. Everywhere we have been from 
Syria westward the Fourteen Points 
are known. And the people said when 
they read the slip: “Justice and right- 
eousness will at last be established on 
the earth, for great America has so 
said, and this America which poured 
her sons into France will pour out her 
treasure to support that which she 
advanced.” And then America with- 
drew in a crucial hour. 

We dare not say, Let Germany or 
France or England or Austria or any 
other country which was involved in 
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this loathsome war help themselves. 
Where have any of them come with 
this self-help? None see straight, 
none know truth or justice, none seem 
to be moved by any other motive than 
greed. Where shall one search for 
help? Lloyd George, though referring 
to the occupation of the Ruhr by 
France, has recently said, “We must 
get America’s help in or out of the 
League of Nations,” and he says what 
thousands of others in a larger sense 
in their hearts are saying. Perhaps 
the law of sacrifice was meant for na- 
tions as well as individuals. If so, we 
might dare to pray that America 
might be willing to offer herself for 
the saving of the nations, and bring 
some reality to the hopes she awak- 
ened. 

When I hear the work of the Qua- 
kers in Germany spoken of with such 
touching gratitude, I renew my belief 
in an old way which is still a new and 
untrodden way internationally. 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him: 
if he thirst, give him to drink; for in 
so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
upon his head.” 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 
EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


CHAPTER IV—THE PRESIDENCY 


days of early 1917 when we stood 

on the threshold of war and knew 
we were about to enter. We can think 
more quietly now, and can judge men 
and events on both sides of the sea 
with fuller knowledge. May we not, 
therefore, consider for a moment him 
on whose shoulders lay the grave re- 
sponsibility of taking the final step? 
There were of course others to urge, 
to counsel, to legislate, to support, but 
the initiative was solely his—a solemn 
duty, not, he thought, to be under- 
taken in passion or even in strong 
patriotic excitement, but as a nation’s 
deliberate final choice between right 
and wrong—a decision to be made 
sqberly, prayerfully, in the fear of 
Ged and of no man. 

A lover of peace, seeing clearly the 
infinite folly of war, and knowing the 
noral and economic evils that follow 
in its train, he yet became the con- 
vinced and active leader of a great na- 
tion in conflict. Over twenty million 
men were enrolled under his command 
and the products of many thousands of 
factories were placed at his. disposal. 
It was a minor item in a long list that 
one hundred million dollars were al- 
lotted to him to spend at his discretion. 
New organization, new methods, new 


I is six years since those thrilling 


mechanisms for combat, sprang into 
being at his word. 

In time of war he prepared for 
peace. During the rush and roar of the 
strife he foresaw the end, and sought 
how to embody the high ideals of 
America in a form that would make 
them useful to mankind. In the midst 
of conflict with the armed foe, he pur- 
posed, if possible, to mold into fruitful 
forms of service in peace the powerful 
traditions and self-interest of those 
who were his associates in the strug- 
gle. In the double effort he had also 
to contend with misunderstanding at 
home. The forces under him overcame 
the foe in the field. Thereafter in 
council his ideals were hesitatingly ac- 
cepted by reluctant associates. In his 
own land his antagonists triumphed 
for a season. Enemies at home and 
abroad could force the sacrifice of 
his physical vigor, but his ideals were 
unharmed, and now arise in renewed 
strength. When one recalls the venom 
with which Washington and Lincoln 
were alike assailed, he may smile at 
the detractors of Woodrow Wilson. He 
strove to do right as God gave him to 
see the right, and awaits the final de- 
cision with a quiet mind. It will be 
remembered of Mr. Taft that he en- 


, deared himself to the Nation by the 


fine dignity with which he met defeat, 
but the conduct of his successor is 
no whit less worthy. 


HARD LABOR IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


It is hard to understand how any 
one who has seen the work of our 
Chief Executive close at hand can 
covet his task. My acquaintance has 
included five Presidents—Cleveland, 
Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Harding. 
I have seen them at work—one of 
them for over six years of association. 
It was not my own chief who said to 
me in the executive office that he had 
not time to be President of the United 
States. His statement will be readily 
understood when the facts are known. 
There is no eight or ten or even twelve 
hour day for our Chief Executive. 
Frequently his calendar is filled with 
appointments in quick succession cov- 
ering all the day and reaching into 
the night. No corporate directors who 
had glimmerings of sense would per- 
mit their head to be such a victim of 
time-wasters as the President of the 
United States is obliged to be. One 
President (not Mr. Wilson) told me 
one day that after he had finished: 
with the patronage hunters and other 
interviewers he would have between 
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three and four hundred photographs 
to autograph. 

I have often seen the President’s 
table piled high with papers—not ail 
of them important—that required his 
signature. His round of callers would 
bring distraction to an _ industrial 
leader. There is sound reason for the 
President’s personal physician being 
near at hand, for the task is such that 
daily watchfulness must be used to 
keep the physical and mental powers 
at highest pitch. 

Presidents of course do not com- 
plain, but carry their load cheerfully, 
yet if the country once visualized the 
hard labor the President has daily to 
perform a change would be made. It 
would be possible to give the Vice- 
President minor executive tasks which 
would relieve the overburdened Chief 
Executive and make the subordinate 
office of greater practical service than 
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it is. Let no one think it is for pas- 
time only that the President plays 
golf or tennis. Rather is it true that, 
however enjoyable, these exercises 
form a part of the working day, and 
are done under the physician’s direc- 
tions for keeping fit. 

Under such conditions the President 
has little time to visit the various 
working services of the Government or 
to become personally aequainted with 
them. President Wilson did, in fact, 
get about in a surprising way. More 
than once he suddenly appeared at my 
office for a brief talk, and during the 
war his touch with the military serv- 
ices was constant. 


A PRESIDENT COOLS HIS HEELS 


Shortly after the establishment of 
the war services the President one day, 
without warning, decided to visit one 
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of the officers in charge. He was ush- 
ered into an anteroom occupied only 
by a stenographer busily at work. The 
stenographer explained that the direc- 
tor was in conference, and asked if the 
President would please be seated and 
wait a few minutes. 
“You might care to look at the 
morning paper while waiting,” sug- 
gested the obliging clerk. 
The President of course graciously 
accepted, and after a few minutes the 
clerk, feeling his responsibility for 
entertaining the Chief Executive, 
said: 
““How’s your wife?” 
“Very well, thank you,’ 
President. : 
Just then the Secret Service men, 
always watchful of their charge, 
peeped in the door. At the same time 
the director opened his own door, and 
saw in astonishment the President 
waiting for an interview. The stenog- 
rapher, innocent of Washington eti- 
quette and thinking first. of his own 
superior, must have had a bad quar- 
ter of an hour. President Wilson would 
quietly enjoy the humor of the matter © 
and would understand both the clerk’s 
ignorance and politeness. 
Possibly there are those who regard 
the use of the Mayflower by the Presi- 
dent as.a luxury—one of the comfort- 
able perquisites of the Presidential 
office. It would be more correct to 
think of her as a means of giving the 
President a few hours of peace, a 
little time for thought and brief men- 
tal and physical rest. The Mayflower 
herself is a comfortable craft, but she 
lacks some maritime virtues. Her com- 
manding officer, in speaking to me 
once, called her a “‘clumsy brute,” and 
the operation of docking and turning 
her would give pain to the captain 
of a handy ship. 
Before the war the Dolphin was re- 
served for the use of the Secretary of 
the Navy. In a moment of sarcasm 
she was, I think, classed as a despatch 
boat. If so, it was a slow despatch— 
such as our friends in France would 
call petite vitesse, or like Eugene 
Field’s “Schnellest Zug.” Once I told 
Secretary Daniels I had seen a sad, 
sad sight. In quick sympathy, he asked 
what it was. I replied: “The Dolphin 
coming up the Potomac against an ebb 
tide.” Imagine his feelings! 
President Wilson had the happy gift 
of mental detachment, and could for- | 
get his cares in enjoyment of a good 
show and find rest in so doing. I have 
often seen him sitting with the White 
House ladies in the right-hand end of 
the first. gallery at Keith’s, his seat 
indicated by the flag thrown over the 
balcony rail, and have myself keenly 
enjoyed his interest in the perform- 
ance. Even if the show were poor, he 
would find interest in what the actors 
were trying to do, in the thought 
struggling for expression. He was a 


- 


replied the 
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delightful dinner guest and social com- 
panion, full of humor, easy, informal, 
and genial. As his host, I-knew him 
as the charming, cultured gentleman, 
without poses or visible official re- 
straints. It was a privilege to myself 
and to my household when at the 
White House to have a near glimpse 
of the beautiful family life and affec- 
tion that prevailed there. 

In calling upon the President on 
official business, one was always sure 
of a quiet, thoughtful hearing. His 
grasp was quick, his questions direct, 
and his spirit kindly. Such meetings 
were not formal, but friendly. Some- 
times we met in the executive office, 
sometimes in one of the White House 
parlors, occasionally in the upstairs 
study. On one such occasion we were 
sitting in the executive office, whose 
southern side has several large win- 
dows looking out on the White House 
grounds. Twenty minutes had been 


reserved for me, but our business was’ 


despatched in half that time and we 
continued in friendly talk for a little 
while. I do not recall the business 
that brought us together that day or 
the general tenor of our conversation, 
' but in the course of it President 
Wilson said: 

“Sometimes as I sit here I feel as if 

the whole American people were look- 
ing in the window.” In a moment he 
added, “I hope they know I am trying 
to do the work well.” 
- Before the Administration was a 
week old I went to him to discuss the 
subject of appointments in the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service. Patronage 
hunters were pressing for changes. I 
told him that, as the steamboat in- 
spectors were charged with the duty 
of safeguarding the lives of passen- 
gers, that service should be kept 
strictly on a merit basis and that no 
removals or appointments should be 
made in it for any political reason. 
He cordially approved, and that rule 
prevailed. 


PRESIDENT WILSON CLIMBS THROUGH 
A WINDOW 


So far as his heavy cares permitted, 
President Wilson showed keen interest 
in the progress and development of 
department work of very kind. Dur- 
ing the war an inventor produced an 
all-metal airplane of which he expected 
great things. It was sent to the 
Bureau of Standards for examination. 
The President was asked to see it, 
and gladly consented, but the only time 
available was on a Sunday. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Wilson, we went out 
to the Bureau of Standards, only to 
find that the custodian had misunder- 
stood his orders and we were locked 
out. A hasty search found an unfast- 
ened window, and this served as a 
sufficient entrance for the President 
-and his wife. I have always enjoyed 
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“There is little doubt that as the war went on President 
Wilson drew more and more into himself. He learned by 
experience that it was safe to keep his own counsel closely” 


the recollection of the President of the 
United States and the First Lady of 
the Land climbing in through a half- 
opened window rather than fail to 
carry out the purpose of their visit. 
Before the war demands for scien- 
tific research on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in its relation to industries, with 
the consequent benefit to the indus- 
tries themselves, were overtaxing the 
facilities of the Bureau of Standards. 
These demands had been so increased 
by the war that the service was in 
danger of being swamped. The prob- 
lem was to get adequate buildings and 
equipment and get them quickly, for 
neither the enemy abroad nor our 
military services at home would wait. 
This meant obtaining a considerable 
sum of money. There was no time. to 
submit estimates to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of one or both houses 
of Congress and to wait the slow 
process of legislation. That method in- 
volved risk of disaster. The Director 
of the Bureau of Standards and my- 
self were returning to Washington 


‘on a train which took all day for the 


journey. We talked about an indus- 
trial laboratory in which pressing war 
problems could be handled on the scale 
and with the speed that were required. 


We concluded that the only way to- 


move the matter quickly was to ask 
the President to allot as a war mea- 
sure a sufficient sum from the amount 
placed at his discretionary use by 


Congress for war purposes. This set- 
tled, we discussed particulars. Start- 
ing with an assumed figure of $300,- 
000, we found, after a little reflection, 
that this was inadequate. Our figure 
rose to $500,000, to $700,000, and even 
this was not enough. By the time we 
reached Washington we had decided 
that we must ask the President for 
over $900,000. The facts were assem- 
bled and an appointment made with 
President Wilson. I think neither 
the Director nor myself will forget 
that interview, for we realized fully 
the importance of our success to the 
industrial and military life of the 
country. A brief formal request to 
the President for the allotment of the 
desired sum was written. The Direc- 
tor prepared statements showing the 
calls upon his service by the Army and 
Navy during the month of December, 
1917. 


FOUNDING A NOTABLE SCIENTIFIC 
LABORATORY 


When we presented these to the 
President in early January, 1918, they 
showed that demands for scientific 
work-had come from the military serv- 


‘ices at the average rate of one every 


twenty minutes throughout the month 
of December. These sheets and my re- 
quest were laid before the President. 
He asked a number of questions, but 
for the most part sat quietly looking 
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over the papers while we waited, full 
of the keenest impatience. At last 
he said, “I think this needs no further 
argument,” and, taking his pen, wrote 
across the bottom of my letter “Au- 
thorized and Approved” and signed it. 

A great constructive service had 
been done. The importance of the 
structure and its equipment developed 
as the work went on. In the end it 
became necessary to obtain some $250,- 
000 more. To-day the great industrial 
laboratory stands there, a permanent 
source of help to the industries of 
the land and a witness of the wisdom 
of the President who authorized it. 

It is interesting to recall how little 
was known at the time of the scien- 
tific equipment of the Government. At 
a meeting in Washington to promote 
the scientific work of the military serv- 
ices photographs were handed around, 
showing some fine buildings for re- 
search laboratories. As they passed 
from hand to hand, one of the most 
distinguished men present—a man 
who is popularly esteemed to be a 
scientific leader—said: “This is the 
kind of a laboratory Uncle Sam ought 
to have.” 

He was promptly told by another 
scientist that they were the very lab- 
oratories that Uncle Sam did have 
at the Bureau of Standards, a fact of 
which the former had theretofore been 
ignorant. It is but fair to say that the 


gentleman thus enlightened has since 


taken a real interest in the work of 
this scientific service. 


BRYAN WALKS THE FLOOR 
ALL NIGHT 


I went over to the White House early 
one afternoon to transact some routine 
Department business, and was sur- 
prised when the President was late at 
our appointment, for he was usually 
the soul of punctuality. He soon came 
in, visibly disturbed, and expressed 
his regret for the delay, saying that 
he had just left a conference with Mr. 
Bryan, who had resigned and insisted 
on leaving the Cabinet. The President 
had done his best to dissuade him, 
but fruitlessly, for Mr. Bryan felt 
that he could not conscientiously re- 
main Secretary of State under condi- 
tions which might make him an active, 
responsible participant in war. He had 
found the decision between what 
seemed to him conflicting duties a very 
difficult one to make, and had walked 
the floor, literally, one whole night in 
the effort to choose the right course. 

I have never been able to follow 
Mr. Bryan in economics or theology, 
and not always in politics, but person- 
ally he is a lovable man, sincere, loyal, 
and kindly. He has a wide knowledge 
of American political history, and he 
understands the way in which the 
average man thinks to a degree that 
is almost uncanny. It is this broad 
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Mr. Redfield discusses in this chapter the friction that developed 
between the Administration and the late Ambassador Page 


human sympathy that is the secret 
of Mr. Bryan’s influence, added of 
ccurse to his wonderful gift of speech. 
I have had to oppose him more than 
once, but always with sincere respect 
for his personal character and with 
gratitude for his friendship. It was, 
I believe, a mutual love for men as 
men and a keen sympathy for the 
“under dog” that united Mr. Wilson 
and Mr. Bryan. In many ways very 
unlike, indeed with controlling dif- 
ferences of character and training, 
they had this bond of desire for human 
happiness and the purpose to contrib- 
ute to it. 

It was well that President Wilson 
had the saving grace of humor to il- 
luminate what otherwise would have 
been at times a dark environment. He 
came into a Cabinet meeting one day 
telling of the various stories that were 
told him about Mexico, no two of 
them quite alike, but this, he said, 
was, on the whole, helpful to him, be- 
cause it allowed him to offset one liar 
against another and so to “cancel out” 
a large part of the untruth and get 
at the residuum of fact. 

Among the minor mistakes, thet 
have been charged against. Mr. Wil- 


son is that of being so opinionated as 
to domineer over his associates. So 
far as my own experience goes, he 
sought earnestly and with much pa- 
tience for facts, which he weighed long 
and well. His mind was open to truth 
from whatever source it came, but he 
did not always welcome the partial 
and personal views of truth that came 
from those whom he knew to be preju- 
diced or selfishly interested. He was 
often much better informed than those 
who sought to influence him, and had 
an outlook which took in whole phases 
of truth of which they did not seem 
to know. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S CALMNESS AT 
CRITICAL MOMENTS 


There were many people, not all of 
them Americans, who could not be- 
lieve that such a cruel act as the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania could be commit- 
ted by the authority of a Government 
calling itself civilized. It is, however, 
no secret now that this heartless deed 
was deliberately planned long in ad- 
vance. German officials knew their own 
plans, and some of them took the un- 
usual course of attempting by adver- 
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tising to warn passengers away from 
the fated ship. 

The disaster was under discussion 
one evening in a Cabinet meeting held 
in the upstairs study at the White 
House. Some doubt was expressed, by 
whom I do not recall, as to whether 
the sinking might not have been an 
act of criminal haste on the part of 
some zealous submarine commander. 
I was deeply stirred, as many of 
course were, by such cold-blooded sac- 
rifice of innocent lives, unjustified by 
any laws of war or combatant rights. 
Therefore I insisted that the act was 
deliberate, and asked the President if 
he did not know it to be so. He said 
that he did, and he added, doubtless 
because of my own excitement, that we 
must not let our feelings control us in 
so serious a case. That did not satisfy 


me at the time, for my feelings were 


greatly aroused by what I thought 
wanton murders. 

Seven years have passed, and my ab- 
horrence of the deed remains unal- 
tered, but I can appreciate better now 
how the -problem presented itself to 
the President. Apart from any un- 
certainties in the case, he knew that 
it would be wrong to have the Nation’s 
course controlled by quick anger or a 
hasty spirit of revenge, although he 
shared fully in the general horror. I 
cannot say that at that hour he fore- 
saw our future part in the war, but 
I am sure he rightly felt that if we 
ever entered that or any other war it 
should not be in hot passion, but 
rather as a necessary and purposeful 
choice for righteousness’ sake, to de- 
stroy an evil and not to commit one 
even in spirit. Nevertheless I always 
have rejoiced in the fact that one of 
the vessels of my own Department 
assisted actively in disabling the Ger- 
man submarine U-39, which sank the 
Lusitania. 

President Wilson was not intolerant 
of conflicting opinion among his ad- 
visers. Mr. Page wrote him what he 
himself called “a pretty harsh letter,” 
using blunt phrases. The President 
rightly expected loyalty, but never, to 
my knowledge, disapproved independ- 
ent thinking. He knew, for example, 
that on the subject of the Philippines 
my views were not his own nor those 
of most of my Cabinet colleagues. 
There could be no concealment about 
it, for after my return from the Orient 
in the spring of 1911 I had not hesi- 
tated to oppose the legislation which 
my party favored or to make addresses 
publicly criticising it. 

After the campaign of 1912 I sought 
an interview with Governor’ (then 
President-elect) Wilson, and saw him 
in his office at Trenton. I told him 
what my views concerning the Philip- 
pines were and why I held them, and 
that my opinions coincided with those 
of (then) President Taft. Indeed, I had 
conferred while in Congress with Mr. 
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Taft, and found our outlook the same 
on that subject. I do not recall that 
at our interview Mr. Wilson expressed 
his own views except by asking ques- 
tions; but later of course we both 
knew we differed. But he gave me 
a full and courteous hearing, and when 
he called me to his Cabinet it was 
with the facts before him. Of course, 
he would not offer, nor could I accept, 
a post wherein such varying views 
could affect executive action. 

On one occasion a serious question 
had arisen about certain punitive ac- 
tion recommended by Governor-Gen- 
eral Francis Burton Harrison, of the 
Philippines. The case was not wholly 
unlike the difference in view-point be- 
tween Ambassador Page and President 
Wilson, though of far smaller scope 
and importance. Harrison urged con- 
dign punishment. The President 
thought this extreme and unnecessary, 
and cabled to Manila to that effect. 
Promptly the Governor-General cabled 
his resignation with his reasons. The 
despatch was read in the Cabinet, and 


WHY IS A 
BUSINESS MAN 
NOT BELIEVED IN 
WASHINGTON? 


HE suspicion with which 
T Washington looks upon 
business men is discussed next 
week by Mr. Redfield. The 
troubles of a Cabinet officer are 
set forth in detail. A typical 
day’s work, ranging from hiring 
serubwomen to building ships, 
is depicted. Some peculiar and 
destructive meshes of the law 
The lives of 


strenuous adventure lived by 


are described. 


some of the employees of the 
Department of Commerce are 


discussed by their former chief. 





T remember how thoughtfully and con- 
siderately the President treated the 
matter. He expressed his personal re- 
gard for and confidence in Mr. Harri- 
son, and said in substance that the 
Governor-General was on the ground 
and knew the intimate relations of the 
case in a way that it was impossible 
to grasp them in Washington. He de- 
ferred to the judgment of Governor- 
General Harrison, and sent him a 
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kindly despatch to that effect, which 
closed the incident. 


THE LETTERS OF AMBASSADOR PAGE 


When we read some of the admir- 
able letters of our devoted Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, the late Mr. 
Page, with that sympathy which an 
understanding of his environment 
must bring, it is hard to comprehend 
that there was another side even of 
those matters which he so ably urged. 
But there was another phase which 
it was difficult for Mr. Page to see 
in just the light in which it appeared 
in Washington. 

The Allied nations were struggling 
for their lives, but our own general 
opinion had not everywhere clearly 
reached the conviction at that time 
that our own life also was at stake. 
A good many thoughtful men re- 
sented what seemed to them un- 
necessary interference with neutral 
commercial rights, and were in no 
mood to make proper allowances for 
the zeal inspired by danger. There 
were times when it seemed that peace- 
ful rights—the privileges of neutral 
commerce everywhere, not more our 
own than those of others—were being 
invaded, not perhaps of deliberate pur- 
pose, possibly of necessity, but none 
the less really. We alone of the neu- 
tral Powers were able to assert neu- 
tral rights in any effective way, and 
to some it seemed a clear duty to do 
so. This is not to say that either 
view-point was wrong, or even wholly 
right, but merely that there were con- 
siderations on each side which made 
the problem one which was not of 
easy or quick solution. Furthermore, 
there is this thought to be suggested 
—that public opinion on so serious a 
matter as war is not always alike 
either in time or place. 

International relations are often 
more visible, if not more real, on the 
two ocean coasts than in the interior, 
just as the vital internal problems of 
our country come first and strongest 
to those who dwell near them. This is 
of course no fault of purpose or patri- 
otism, but arises from the very nature 
of things as they are. But it is impor- 
tant to remember that if we were to 
enter the last great struggle it was 
needful that we do so with all our 
power, not with a large part of it hold- 
ing back. America had an experience 
in 1812-15 of a conflict in which an in- 
fluential part of the country was in 
opposition. The consequence was not 
altogether happy, nor the experience 
one which it would be well to repeat, 
especially under far more menacing 
circumstances. My own sympathies 
throughout were with Mr. Page, but 
I could not avoid seeing the other 
difficulties as they arose. 

The President felt that the war leg- 
islation as passed by Congress was of 
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such a nature tuat it threw on him 
the duty of conducting the conflict by 
special organizations responsible to 
him rather than by enlarging the sev- 
eral regular departments—except of 
course the military and financial ones. 
The consequence was the creation of 
controlling war bodies with executive 
powers, and in a measure the neces- 
sary temporary subordination to those 
of some of the ordinary branches of 
the Executive. There is no doubt that 
these bodies functioned with ability 
and enthusiasm, and in the end. with 
success, but there is also no doubt 
in my mind that the principle was 
wrong and the precedent unfortu- 
nate. 

One result of these separate war 
services was that much of the tinie 
some members of the Cabinet had lht- 
tle idea of what was going on unless 
they happened to come into touch or 
conflict with the activities .of some* 
one of the separate bodies. This was 
hardly a cause for personal compiaint, 
for in those intense days there was 
more than enough for-every one to do, 
and those who regarded speech as sil- 
ver and silence as golden in those 
times could not easily err by indiscreet 
speaking about that which they did 
not know. More than one recent publi- 
cation has made it clear that there 
was need at that time of the most 
careful reserve. Mr. 
frankly in the Cabinet of leaks in-the 
Department of State which he was un- 
able to control, and there were other 
cases of the kind. 

There is little doubt that as the war 
went on President Wilson drew more 
and more into himself. He felt that 
confidences on matters of grave im- 
portance were not always understood 
to be such or were in one or another 
way revealed, to the harm of the cause 
in which the Nation was engaged. 
He learned by experience that it-was 
safe to keep his own counsel closely. 
Such a course, however necessary, was 
certain to be misunderstood by some. 
Whether it was wise or unwise can be 
bést determined by those who under 
similar circumstances have borne equal 
responsibilities, if there are any. 


CONCERNING FUTURE WAR 


On several occasions it was my duty 
to intervene on an appeal from an in- 
dustry ta save it from .unpleasant con- 
sequences threatened by the action of 
some independent service. Fuel was 
secured for one; wire for another; re- 
lief from oppressive burdens for a 
third. It was of course vital to win 
the war, but there were also times 
when it seemed almost equally im- 
portant to have something left when it 
was over. Nor was it, in my judgment, 
impracticable to accomplish the same 
result as well at less cost and with 
less friction by developing the exist- 
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“He spoke with vigorous disapproval of what he called 
‘government by suspicion’ ” 


ing organizations rather than by cre- 
ating new ones. The spirit of the spe- 
cial war services was admirable and 
unselfish, their patriotic zeal was 
beyond all praise (at times beyond 
wisdom), their personnel able and de- 
voted, and in no small part practically 
unpaid. Their chiefs, being solely re- 
sponsible to the President, placed-on 
him a burden greater than any man 
should bear. I venture to believe that 
it would be well to provide that, in 
cases of future war, the regular de- 
partments—any or all of them—should 
be so expanded as to be inclusive of 
necessary additional special services, 
which should be accountable to the 
President through the constituted de- 
partment heads. 

The same is true in time of peace 
of the numerous independent services 
which now nominally “head up,” as 
the phrase runs, directly to the Presi- 
dent, which means in practice nothing 
or worse than nothing. There are many 
of these separate bodies which are 
left quite to themselves to ‘work with- 
out any real executive supervision and 
have only a nominal relation to the 
President, but are, within certain 
limits, a law unto themselves so far 
as Congress permits. I have known 
the President to be embarrassed by 
the insistence of one of these bodies 
on its independence. It is not denied 
that these bodies do good work, nor 
that the men composing them are able 
and sincere. In naming some of them 


it is not intended in the least to select 
them for criticism, but merely to state 
what such bodies are. There are, for 
example, the inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the Tariff Commission, the 
Civil Service Commission, the Ship- 
ping Board, the Printing Office, and 
others. None of these is organically 
related to any department. None is 
represented by any Cabinet member at 
the National council board. Each is a 
separate, independent unit, not in- 
tegraily related to the National organ- 
ization. Each is supposed to report 
directly to the President, as if, quite 
apart from this, that overburdened 
officer had not already more than che 
should be required to carry. As a mat- 
ter of. fact, at least one President 
turned over communications from 
these bodies largely, if not. wholly, to 
his secretary, and one suspects that 
others must do likewise, for their re- 
ports and correspondence are such that 
no President could himself handle 
them in detail. Each of these bodies 
should be definitely related to some 
department whose head should be its 
representative in the Cabinet. The 
President should be relieved of a 
nominal supervision which does not 
actually exist and which is so impos- 
sible as to be farcical. 

_ In all that has been written in this 
article I have spoken: my own individ- 
ual views, and those only.. Nothing 
whatever has been inspired by any 
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one. No former associate has been con- 
sulted, and I alone am responsible for 
what is said. Certainly nothing has 
been written which is meant to de- 
preciate motive or character. There 
is a certain silly smartness shown at 
times in writing flippant stories which 
assume to know the inner purposes 
that motivate public men, none of 
whom are assumed to be simply earnest 
and sincere, doing their work as well 
as they know how. 

I remember a particular conversa- 
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tion, all too brief, with Mr. Elihu 
Root one evening on a train returning 
from Washington. Telling him of some 
incident, now quite forgotten, in which 
some public work had gone awry be- 
cause of distrust, he spoke with vig- 
orous disapproval of what he called 
“government by suspicion.” 

There is a great deal of such gov- 
ernment, and a great deal more of 
criticism that is the merest surmise 
based upon pure prejudice and wholly 
unrelated to knowledge. All of the 
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men with whom I had the privilege of 
association in Washington for over 
eight years were normal human be- 
ings, and therefore liable to err. 
Omniscience is not, to my understand- 
ing, found in any party, still less in 
any man. Of course men here and 
there were found weak, some mali- 
cious, some even wicked, but, on the 
whole, men did their work in a sin- 
cere purpose to serve, and their faults 


and failures were those common to 
humankind. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR MOTHERHOOD 


BY ETHEL WADSWORTH CARTLAND 


HEN I was a child, I was al- 
ways delighted to run on an 


errand to a certain neigh- 


bor’s house. The house, like the 
neighbor herself, was handsome, 
showy, and immaculate. One day I 


overheard another neighbor say to my 
mother that our handsome neighbor 
told her that she would never consent 
to have her house cluttered up by 
children. Six children came to our 
house. But no child ever came to the 
lovely house across the way. 

Big and strong enough to make two 
of my little ninety-seven-pound mother 
(still living), yet this neighbor died 
ten years ago of a broken heart, al- 
though married, for the housework 
crowded out the husband, and the mis- 
take, discovered too late, killed her. 
She substituted housework for child- 
bearing. 

The substitution of other things for 
becomes continually 
more prevalent; it is not true that 
these other things give satisfaction. 


Recently I received a letter from the 
principal of a large city high school 


who, I know, is considered successful 
in her profession and happy and popu- 
lar. After thanking me for a former 
article, she said: “Only God knows 
the loneliness of the woman with a 
mother’s heart and no children! Out- 
siders may say that my pupils are my 
children. How ridiculous! My pupils 
have their own parents. And to them 
I am merely a pedagogue at the best, 
and a jailer at the worst. I always 


- was intended for a mother, and if I 


could reverse my decision to substi- 
tute my profession for children I 
could wish to have a baker’s dozen!” 
Even some couples about to marry 
have everything coldly arranged be- 
tween them. “It was a year ago to- 
day that I was married,” stated an 
acquaintance. “Frank agreed that I 
was to keep on with my career, and of 
course children were out of the ques- 
tion. It is always a failure to mix up 
a career with a family—you don’t do 
either one well. It has gone along 
beautifully. Frank is happy, and so 


aml. If we are satisfied, other people 
ought to be.”’ 

Her last remark may ‘have been 
made because she saw some doubt ex- 
pressed on my face. Indeed, such 
complacency did have a hollow sound 
to me who gave up my own career 
years ago in order to have children, 


‘and have found so much happiness in 


the possession of my little ones. If I 
may believe her, they are both satis- 
fied now. I do not question it; but I 
do question whether they will both be 
satisfied ten years hence, when they 


will be about thirty-five years old, and ° 


child-bearing difficult for her to begin 
at that age. And how about their 
feelings ten years later, at forty-five? 
And at fifty-five? And at sixty-five? 
And at seventy-five? But it is doubt- 
ful if she will live to reach that age. 
The old ladies seem most often to be 
the ones who have borne children; a 
few extra years seem to be added to 
their lives because they have been so 
extremely useful to society. 

On a spring day recently I stood in 
the studio of an artist friend and 
gazed around me in admiration. 
“What a beautiful room! And how 
you must love your work! My dear, 
I can hardly wait for the day when my 
children get big enough so that they 
don’t take all my time. Then I can 
take up painting again.” My friend 
turned quickly around and, taking 
both my hands in hers, looked me 
straight in the eye. “Ethel Cartland, 
take back every word of that. I paint 
on canvas—a lifeless daub; you work 
on five human beings who can never 
die. When I see you in the midst of 
your children, I envy you your place 
in life. I thought years ago that I 
would never need to bother myself 
about parenthood and children—my 
art then seemed so completely satisfy- 
ing. -But we all change with time, 
and often, these days, I get so hungry 
for children that I sometimes feel like 
stealing a baby and running away 
with it—just as a man elopes with a 
girl.” I gazed at her, astonished. 
“It’s true, Ethel. I could tell you of 


scores of girls who have chosen and 
now suffer as I do. I thought my 
work more important than love and 
home, and now my work is all I have, 
or will ever have—and, Ethel, it isn’t 
enough. Why was I so blind?” 

The statistics of the recent alumnze 
of our colleges and universities illus- 
trate the truth of my friend’s confes- 
sion. Too many of our educated and 
highiy trained young women are not 
marrying or having children. They 
are an army of the most wonderful 
young women the world has ever seen. 
What potential mothers! The country 
which possesses such young women is 
rich beyond computation. But the ob- 
scure réle of motherhood has small 
appeal for them. Wonderful—yes. 
But they will not hide the light of 
their genius in any family circle or 
pass on any of their remarkable quali- 
ties to the upbuilding of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. These young women live 
too much in the present, and all the 
environment of our modern life (with 
the one old-fashioned exception, the 
church) impels them to live only in 
the present and for the present. 

How every age has its peculiar fal- 
lacy and its peculiar temptation! We 
progress in one direction, only to lag 
behind in another. In its demand for 
speed, comfort, and excitement mod- 
ern youth cries aghast at nature, “No 
children! Nine months is too long to 
spend maturing a child! A year is 
too long for it to be helpless, and 
unable to walk or talk! The whole 
process is too long-drawn-out, too tire- 
some, too painful, and too inconve- 
nient!” But, alas! nature will not 
change with the times. She is hor- 
ribly out of date, and in only a few 
short years she demands of a care- 
free generation: “Americans! Where 
are your children?”’ How false, then, 
that easy sophistry that only the pres- 
ent matters, and that anything but 
parenthood may be the happiest life! 
We must all finally return to nature’s 
earliest law, that barren women are 
a vacuum to her. 

What a lie it proves to be—that 
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anything but parenthood is the hap- 
piest, or the healthiest, or even the 
wealthiest life! For it is a fact that 
many a man and woman have been 
driven to do the seemingly impossible, 
heroic thing in life when urged on by 
the thought of helpless, needy little 
ones at home. It needs only to be 
stated that with normal parents every 
additional child is another source of 
joy, an added reason for observing all 
the laws of physical hygiene, and an 
added incentive to gain, save, plan, 
achieve, and aspire. Recently a physi- 
cian wrote me as follows: “After 
thirty years of experience as a gen- 
eral practitioner, in the best of posi- 
tions to know the effect of intentional 
childlessness on the human system, 
this is what I am telling my patients: 
‘Have your children while you are 
young. You will not escape suffering. 
It is almost a certainty that if you do 
not I shall be called in later on for 
something far more serious, and often 
it is an incurable trouble which will 
spoil the rest of your lives. Nature 
is best. 
her.’”’ I shall never forget the words 
of an old doctor of forty years’ prac- 
tice who was attending me at the 
birth of my second child. The second 
morning he arrived with a frown on 
his brow. “There is a certain woman 
patient of mine,” he said, ““who is very 
angry with me this morning. She 


insists that I leave my other patients ' 


and run and tend on her. Why didn’t 
she behave herself and have a family 
years ago? She is getting now just 
what all folks get who defy the laws 
of marriage. They get their suffering 
just the same.” 

Idle women deteriorate—just like 
idle men. Personally, I have observed 
that, in the back-country districts 
where the women are obliged by cir- 
cumstances to be the greatest workers 
and the men live a comparatively easy 
life, those women are far superior 
to the men. Just the contrary may be 
observed in our cities. There one will 
find many women complete parasites, 
as Olive Schreiner would call them, 
and the men, generally speaking, su- 
perior. Child-bearing is hard work; 
but women thrive on that. Vigorous 
women must be busy about some- 
thing; if it is not something impor- 
tant, it will be something unimpor- 
tant. And the alert, progressive, 
industrious type of women (married 
and single) have dipped into a legion 
of trivialities since war work ceased 
among us. Temporarily, they have 
forgotten that the main labor of wo- 
men, which dwarfs every other possi- 
ble employment of their energy, is 
child-bearing. An old book drops this 
word of wisdom, “With all thy get- 
ting, get understanding.” Let no 
woman deceive herself. An excuse 
may be found for the poor, the men- 
tally deficient, the physically diseased, 
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and those unfortunates who inherit 
tainted blood or brain for limiting 
their birth rate, but never yet in all 
history have there been too many, or 
even enough, of the children of ‘the 
mighty. There are farms, ranches, 
and plantations for a million more 
right here in our country; and this 
country would to-day be richer, easier 
to govern, and happier to live in if 
they were here. These lost citizens 
are not here to-day because with every 
generation since the settlement of this 
country the birth rate of our native 
stock has rapidly declined, and is still 
declining. 

Even the substitution of other chil- 
dren will not do. Immigrants have 
not taken and never can take the 
place of these unborn children. Our 
institutions, progress, National health, 
our very freedom of speech, is to-day 
endangered because they are not here. 
No possible efforts can make up for 
their absence. ‘And the appalling 
condition,” as the late Theodore 
Roosevelt wrote to me, “is daily 
treated with callous levity by the very 
people who are contributing to it.” 

The practice of substitution by the 
individual has become a National 
characteristic. So that to-day, when 
we contemplate great National under- 


takings, like rebuilding our railways, 
irrigating our deserts, making perma- 
nent our river courses, running our 
industries, and garnering our har- 
vests, we immediately say to our- 
selves, ““Where shall we get the immi- 
grants to do this hard work?” We do 
not say to ourselves, “How shall we 
raise children fast enough to do this 
hard work?” This substitution will 
probably not lead to any sensational 
assault or downfall, but it has already 
tunneled underground and reached the 
citadel of our National defense. 

The stark fact remains that, fol- 
lowing in the train of the other great 
civilizations of the earth, there is here 
the same folding of women’s hands, 
the same, shrinking of women’s cour- - 
age, a smaller and smaller birth rate, 
that spells the same finale—National 
decay. ; 

Woman is the living link in the 
chain of earth’s generations. There 
can be no other. When woman shall 
fail, extermination is at hand. 

We have thrilled at the thought of 
“The Man Without a Country;” have 
we ever thrilled at the thought of 
“The Woman Without a Child’? 
Have we ever realized that without 
our patriotic service in child-bearing 
our country will soon be without men? 
If we women do not bestir ourselves 
and change the shallow types of ser- 
vice now in vogue, our country will 
indeed. soon be without citizens of 
Anglo-Saxon blood. Our flag will soon 
be borne only by alien hands. 

It is not fair that the painted dolly- 
girl of the movie stage should displace 
the mother of Lincoln. Let sentiment 
take a back seat, and let reason now 
come forward. While our women sen- 
timentally -continue to worship the 
outward appearance maternity must 
decline. For without that sacrifice no 
leaders or heroes can be born into the 
world. 

The children of the mighty are not 
clubs, or tea parties, or institutions of 
any kind; they are not buildings, 
bridges, statues, or anything mate- 
rial; they are not clinics, or rostrums, 
or editorial chairs, or summer camps; 
they are not uniforms, or money, or 
social position; nor are they doves’ 
nests, or cozy-corners, or casinos. The 
children of the mighty are mighty 
children who in coming years will 
make this Nation mighty, and they 
are the only ones who can ever do so. 
You American women who are not 
willing to be mothers—you have not 
yet worked with God. You do not 
know the day of your visitation. The 
price of your substitutes for mother- 
hood is the loss of the position of 
highest, although unrecognized, honor, 
the making and the molding of the 
coming Americans—a _ privilege to 
which a queen could not descend and 
to which the women from other lands 
now among us will joyfully aspire. 
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THE U. S. S. LANGLEY, FIRST AIRPLANE CARRIER IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY, WHICH HAS RECENTLY PUT TO SEA FOR A SERIES OF 
TESTS AND EXPERIMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH DEVELOPMENT WORK FOR THE NEW CARRIERS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


A MYSTERY SHIP—CHALLENGER OF SEA AND AIR 


BY REAR-ADMIRAL WILLIAM A. MOFFETT 


CHIEF OF THE BUREAU 


AN you picture in your mind’s 

eye a highway bridge mounted 

over the deck of a steamship 
and covering it from stem to stern? 
If so, you have a fairly accurate im- 
pression of the latest word in naval 
architecture in the United States 
Navy. 

The U. S. S. Langley, which only 
recently made her maiden voyage, is 
the first and for the present the only 
aircraft carrier in our Fleet. She is 
an experimental ship—a mystery ship, 
she has been called—and her mission 
is partly to solve the problems _inci- 
dent to maintaining a large air force 
at sea as a strong aggressive arm of 
our Navy. The first cruise of the 
Langley, which was begun early in 
January, was undertaken with the end 
in view of solving these problems. 

Leaving Hampton Roads, she pro- 
ceeded to Pensacola, Florida, where 
she engaged in a series of tests and 
experiments which will be taken ad- 
vantage of in design and construction 
on the new aircraft carriers now 
building. 

Sixty years ago a strange craft 
steamed out of the Elizabeth River 
into Hampton Roads. The Confeder: 
ate Merrimac was at that time a fore- 
runner of the gray-clad battleships 
which to-day form the backbone of the 
Fleet. The pages of history tell us of 
the havoc she wrought amid the Fed- 
eral Fleet at anchor off Fortress Mon- 
roe. When the Langley steamed out 
of the Elizabeth River and proceeded 
to sea, she passed down the line of the 
Atlantic Fleet of battleships anchored 
on this same historic spot. Certainly 


no stranger ‘contrast was offered be- 
tween the Federal frigates of the six- 
ties and the ungainly Merrimac as she 
carried out her work of destruction 
among these proud ships of the line 
than the contrast between the grim 
and powerful dreadnoughts of the At- 
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COMMANDER KENNETH WHITING, U. S. N., 

EXECUTIVE OFFICER OF THE AIRCRAFT CAR- 
RIER LANGLEY 


Commander Whiting was in charge of the first 


the United States to reach 
France after the declaration of war against 
Germany, being the first Naval Aeronautical 
Detachment, which arrived in France June 5, 
1917. Later he was in command of the largest 
seaplane station in Eurape, at Killingholme, 
England, a United States Naval Air Station 
operating against the German High Seas Fleet 
and the German submarines in the North Sea 


armed force of 
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lantic Fleet and this weird contraption 
of half boat and half bridge which 
comes as a new challenger of the sea 
and of the air. 

It required little stretch of the 
imagination to picture these types in 
the strife for mastery—the battleship 
belching forth tons of metal at an 
elusive high-speed target which, it may 
develop, can run out of range of the 
enemy guns at will, and at the same 
time launch a cloud of planes into the 
air, each plane freighted with death- 
dealing missiles. And still another 
flight of planes would leave the car- 
rier, each carrying a torpedo to be 
borne towards the enemy at a speed 
more than twice that of the fastest 
express train and then dropped within 
a range that will insure its hitting the 
target. Meanwhile those wasps of the 
air, the combat planes, would keep a 
watchful eye on their more unwieldy 
companions, protecting them against 
attacks from enemy aircraft which the 
bombers and torpedo planes are un- 
suited to meet on equal terms. 

Surely such a picture is not over- 


drawn. Battleships undefended, it is 
true, have been sunk by bombs 
dropped from aircraft. Torpedoes 


have been launched from airplanes at 
battleships in practice maneuvers in 
our fleet and have found their mark, 
and planes are daily taking off from 
and landing on the decks of airplane 
carriers. We use the plural, for it is 
not well to forget that of these craft 
Great Britain has six at the present 
writing and Japan is pressing similar 
types to completion. 

The airplane carrier has presented 
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NAVAL SEAPLANE ON SEARCH SCOUTING ABOVE SMOKE SCREENS MADE BY DESTROYERS TO SCREEN THE MOVEMENTS OF 


THE FLEET. 


many and divers problems to the best 
minds among naval designers and 
aeronautical experts of the present 
time for solution. And in the interest 
of accuracy it must be said that the 
complete and final solution of all of 
these problems has not been found, 
else the work of the Langley would be 
at an end and she would be headed for 
the graveyard of the obsolete. For 
the Langley is recognized as an ex- 
perimental craft. Her status as such 
was fixed by international agreement 
in the Conference on Limitation of 
Armament when her tonnage was ex- 
cluded from the 135,000 tons of air- 
eraft carriers allowed this country 
and Great Britain. In this capacity 
she is operating at the present time as 
a floating experimental laboratory. 
What are these problems which have 
to do with the placing of a mobile air 
force on the high seas to co-operate 
with the surface ships in denying pas- 
sage to an enemy on the sea or in the 
air? Briefly, they are these: 
Aircraft must be carried in large 
numbers within the confined limits of 
a ship. Facilities for repair, over- 
haul, and upkeep in the form of shops 
for wood, fabric, and metal working 
must be included in the equipment of 
the vessel. Means must be provided 
for efficiently and speedily transfer- 
ring the planes from the . stowage 
spaces to the flying-deck. Similar 
means must provide for keeping the 
flying-deck clear of planes by transfer- 
ring them below to the stowage spaces 


as quickly as they land on the carrier. 
The planes when landing on the deck 
must come to rest in comparatively 
narrow limits, and to accomplish such 
landings retarding gear must be de- 
signed which will arrest the speed of 
the plane and bring it to a full stop 
within a few feet. 

Then there is a device for literally 
hurling the planes into the air. -This 
is the so-called catapult, and by means 
of it seaplanes are shot at high speed 
from the deck of the carrier. Land 
planes take off from a standing start 
by running along the deck for the full 
length of the ship and rising into the 
air as they attain flying speed. Land- 
ing a plane on the deck of a carrier is 
a feat to test the daring and skill of 
the most seasoned pilot. From an 
altitude of a few hundred feet the 
deck of the Langley appears incredibly 
small. A postage-stamp on a very 
large envelope furnishes a descriptive 
comparison of this deck in an expanse 
of sea. And yet a thousand miles at 
sea it is by far the most inviting spot 
to head for, and for the pilot who is 
initiated it is all in the day’s work. 

For a brief interval the pilot hovers 
in his plane over the carrier, and then, 
when the signal comes from below that 
all is well, he swoops toward the stern, 
handling his plane with an almost un- 
canny instinct, a perception and a skill 
little less than marvelous. Not only 
is it a case of guiding this rushing 
demon of the air to an accurate land- 
ing on the smallest conceivable land- 


AIRCRAFT MAKE THESE HUGE CANOPIES OF SMOKE INEFFECTIVE 


ing-field, but the field itself is in mo- 
tion in three planes, and a sudden roll, 
pitch, and swell not anticipated may 
spell disaster. Then, too, as the plane 


- approaches the deck it must combat all 


manner of adverse and uncertain air 
currents which are set up by the gases 
from the smoke-stack and the eddies 
of air which swirl about the sides and 
stern of the ship. 

The skilled pilot meets these diffi- 
culties with a happy combination of 
keen wits and high courage, and in a 
twinkling he has touched the deck and 
come to rest while a hundred willing 
hands are ready to assist him to alight 
and wheel the plane out of the way of 
the next landing. Meanwhile a photo- 
graphic record by ultra-rapid motion 
picture has been made. It will later 
be studied in the laboratory on board 
and every motion of plane, ship, and 
landing gear will be analyzed. 

A high tribute is due the men who 
are carrying on this work for the Ser- 
vice to which they have given their 
lives and for the country to which 
they have pledged their honor. They 
can never be rewarded in material 
things, but only in the sense of ac- 
complishment that is their daily por- 
tion. Their work is inspired by the 
high purpose of men who have under- 
gone the supreme sacrifice. 

The first man to land a plane on the 
Langley was the late Lieutenant- 
Commander Geodfrey De C. Chevalier, | 
who was killed in an airplane accident 
at Hampton Roads in November, 1922. 
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Chevalier was the senior flight officer 
attached to the Langley, and was suc- 
ceeded in that position by Lieutenant- 
Commander V. C. Griffin, who was the 
first officer to fly off the deck of the 
carrier. Chevalier was one of the 
most popular and aggressive officers 
in naval aviation, and his work is 
largely responsible for the develop- 
ment that has gone forward to date. 
His death was not only felt as a severe 
loss in the wealth of experience and 
knowledge which he possessed; it had 
a depressing effect on the entire ship’s 
company, for Chevalier was loved by 
the men who served under him:and by 
is brother officers. 

A spirit of “carry on” has been re- 
sponsible for all worthwhile achieve- 
ment, and nowhere is this fact better 
exemplified than in aviation. A short 
time after Chevalier’s death Comman- 
der Kenneth Whiting, one of the pio- 
neers of naval aviation and the pres- 
ent executive officer of the Langley, 
carried out the first catapult launching 
from the deck of the ship and piloted 
the plane. The effect on the ship’s 
company was electrical, as an antidote 
for the gloom which had been caused 
by the passing of a shipmate. A few 
months ago Lieutenant Frank Fech- 
teler, a member of the Langley com- 
plement, met his death in an airplane 
crash at Detroit. 

If you chance to visit the Langley, 
you will see tucked in the strips on 
the ward room bulletin-board the lit- 
tle black-rimmed notes of appreciation 
from the loved ones of these brave 
men for the sympathy extended by 
their shipmates. And their memory 
is enshrined. But think not that you 
will find a spirit of sadness abroad in 
the ship. Here is a good-fellowship, 
co-operation, and high purpose in 
work that is worth while—a man’s 
work to fire the imagination and give 
that tingle of adventure which will 
ever have a lure for brave spirits. 

The organization of the personnel 
- of an airplane carrier is a detail which 
has called for the experience of men 
trained to the habits and customs of 
the sea. In that sense the carrier is 
a mobile air base with highly special- 
ized personnel trained to the technical 
duties of pilots, aviation mechanics, 
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aviation riggers, radio operators, ard 
the like. It is primarily and-essen- 
tially, however, a naval ship which 
must take the sea and keep the sea, 
and the men on board must be none 
the less seamen for having mastered 
the air. It is this happy combination 
which has enabled the Langley to put 
to sea as a carrier and readily meet 
the problems arising out of her dual 
character. There is no duplication of 
personnel. The pilot sters from the 
plane and as officer of the deck cons 
the ship. Your aviation rigger is as 
much at home dangling in a bowline 
over the ship’s side or aloft as he is in 
the intricacies of the wires, struts, 
and fabric of an airplane. 

As for the ship, the Langley was 
originally.commissioned as the U. S. S. 
Jupiter in 1912, was the first electri- 
cally driven ship in the Navy, and was 
used as a fleet collier. Her conversion 
to an airplane carrier was authorized 
by Congress in 1919, but it was not 
until the autumn of 1922 that she was 
finally completed. Her conversion was 
effected principally by the construc- 
tion of a flying-deck over the entire 
ship and by the conversion of the for- 
mer bunker spaces of the collier into 
stowage holds for aircraft. An ele- 
vator for lifting the planes to the 
flying-deck and carrying them below 
for stowage is secured flush with the 
flying-deck and forms a part of it 
when the deck is rigged for flying on 
and off. On the starboard and port 
sides of the deck are nettings in 
which the ground personnel keep clear 
of planes which are landing or taking 
off and where they remain in readiness 
to assist with the handling of them. 
The masts are telescopic and can be 
lowered below the deck. The smoke- 
stack is rigged out from the side, be- 
low the flight deck, and is so arranged 


-that the gases may be discharged to 


starboard or to port in order to permit 
them to be discharged to leeward and 
prevent as far as possible the forma- 
tion of treacherous air currents over 
the stern. In the stern of the vessel 


a large net is spread which is designed 
to catch any pilots who happen to 
make a bad approach and would other- 
wise go careening into the officers’ liv- 
ing quarters or overboard. 
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This is the manner of craft that 
created a mild sensation among Atlan- 
tic coastwise shipping as she made her 
way south on her maiden voyage. 
Curious merchant steamers altered 
their course in order to come close 
aboard and view this peculiar craft, 
and curious glances through binocu- 
lars swept her from end to end. And 
when she first put to sea curiosity was 
not confined to other ships. Few there 
are in the Navy who had not looked 
her over as she was in the process of 
conversion and gravely wagged their - 
heads. “Too . much top hamper;” 
“She'll surely roll over;” and “Wait 
till a good stiff breeze gets under that 
deck,” were favorite comments. And 
the officers and men attached to the 
ship were just as curious to know 
what kind of a sea boat she would be. 
They know now, and, if we are to take 
their word for it, the head-waggers 
are confounded. Steadier than a bat- 
tleship; no excessive roll, a little pitch, 
and there you are. 

As a fitting end to the cruise south, 
and with just a touch of swank to a 
smart ship, when the Langley was 
some distance from Pensacola she shot 
a flight of five planes into the air from 
her deck. They preceded her to the 
Naval Air Station by several hours 
and descended to the landing-field, 
much to the astonishment of the sta- 
tion personnel. “Did you fly down 
from Washington?” they were asked. 
“No, we just hopped off from the 
Langley; she’ll be in shortly.” This in 


a casual, matter-of-fact manner. It’s 
a way they have of doing things. 
Just a thought in retrospect. 


Twenty years ago, in 1903, the first 
airplane carrier in the world was 
anchored in the Potomac River. She 
was a_ converted houseboat, and 
mounted on her roof was a queer con- 
trivance of wire and wings. Her 
skipper, Professor Langley, believed 
in the face of unbelief. He died a 
disappointed man, with the jeers of 
the unbelievers ringing in his ears, 
when his delicate handiwork, in which 
he had placed his faith, came to grief. 
But who is there now to say that he 
lived in vain, and what thinking man 
now dares to voice his unbelief in the 
future of aviation? 
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QUIET WORDS 


BY MIRIAM VEDDER 


HE old use quiet words for memories, 


All of one color, simple words and slow, 
For things that have been, have been long ago. 


Chances as slight as thistle-down, and sorrows 
That tore their souls, and fears and ecstasies: 


The old use quiet words for all of these. 


So, not for hungry hours, distraught surrenders, — 
Beauty like flame, remorse again, and tears, 
Will you, a long time after, name these years. 


The old use quiet words. 


You, too, will say, 


“That fall I bought my blue and yellow plate... 


One rainy night the stage came past too late... . 


thousand miles from New York 

City is the most secluded valley 
to be imagined. Without verbally lift- 
ing their wooded green tops, the hills 
on both sides cannot be called moun- 
tains, but they are broken in contour 
and very beautiful. There is but a 
limited population. Birds, wood- 
chucks, chipmunks, trout, chub, and 
suckers are plenty, while in the non- 
fishing and non-boarding season the 
number of humans within a few miles 
of the little church cannot be greater 
than some twenty-five “‘souls,” to use 
the word of statistical records, though 
why “souls” is difficult to understand; 
bodies would seem a better fit for 
some I know. But twenty-five is not 
a large number for so considerable an 
area as our portion of the secluded 
valley, possibly something like three- 
quarters of a soul for each square 
mile; a sufficient paucity in souls, so 
that their qualities. jut out very 
clearly, far more clearly than such 
qualities show themselves in a big 
city. 

Eve Blackman, who does some of 
the ‘boarder wash,” as she calls it, as 
a soul cannot be confused with other 
souls. As Eve said of herself when 
she told me the news about the sher- 
iff’s son Ferdie, “Don’t ye be thinkin’ 
there’s a galoot, man or woman, in 
this town nor in th’ world that’s a bit 
like me.” This in her deep, masculine 
voice, fit for ordering a regiment into 
action or for calling to order a Bolsh- 
evist meeting in Madison Square Gar- 
den. The conventional Eve is a slim, 
pale-faced woman; our Eve is tall, 
full-faced, bulging of breast, and 
about as modest as a heifer. 
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Bes in a mountain region not a 


OH, MY SON! 
BY LADD PLUMLEY 


“No, there ain’t nobody who’s like 
me! Most likely ye says, ‘Fer that, 
O Lord, be truly thankful!’ 
wash. Two dozen ez one fifty. Thanks. 
And you ought ter be thankful. 
Dirty! Some of them pieces! Ez ef 
ye’d crawled round in th’ mud in yer 
underclothing. Seems ez ef trout 
fishin’ be drefful nasty work. An’ Ill 
jes’ take them things an’ lay ’em up 
on yer bed. Needn’t be scared I'll 
monkey with yer duds. I’m honest, I 
be, an’ I tells th’ world so. An’ ain’t 
it jes’ fearful ’bout Sheriff Hadley’s 
son Ferdie? When I think of it, I’m 
drefful thankful my two be gals, 
though they ain’t ’zactly prizes in th’ 
way of gals. But ef I had ’em over 
ag’in, an’ th’ angel of life consulted 
me, which he sure ought ter do with 
wimmen, I’d say, ‘Angel, let ’em be 
gals.’ Ye kin manage young skirts a 
heap better than ye can short pants. 
Fer one thing, ye kin tag ’em or hev 
’em tag ye. Boys be generally two 
mile and a half from where ye thinks 
they be. An’ ez fer sinful doin’s, 
sittin’ right in when ye thinks they’re 
fifty mile away from Satan. An’ a 
man can’t bring up boys, an’ Ferdie 
be th’ sheriff’s only failure.” 

I had heard a rumor about the 
sheriff’s son, but only a rumor of a 
kind. So after Eve had carried up my 
clothes and returned, I said: “Abe 
Linwood hinted in his careful way 
that Sheriff Hadley’s Ferdie had done 
something wrong.” I added: “I 
didn’t get the facts. Abe is the most 
cautious man with his tongue I ever 
knew.” 

“He be,” agreed Eve. “When th’ 
Day of Judgment comes, the feller on 
the big white throne won’t git enough 


An’ th’. 


out of Abe ter fix him ez a sheep or 
a goat.” 

“And Abe only said that he’d heard 
that Ferdie Hadley was accused of 
doing something wrong out at the 
Eddyville post-office.” 

“He’s al’ays been devil wild,” said 
Eve. “Spoiled clean through. His 
ma died when he was jes’ outen his 
cradle; th’ sheriff’s been pa an’ ma. 
Wild an’ handsome. Though I gays, 
handsome is ez handsome does. An’ 
Abie put her mild; he al’ays softens 
things. ‘Somethin’ wrong’! Ferdie’s 
been pustmaster at th’ Eddyville pust 
office fer three year, sin’ he married 
Jeanie Gleason. Got a heap‘more in 
Jeanie than he deserved. His pa got 
him made pustmaster. Th’ sheriff’s 
got a big pull. An’ boast ’bout Fer- 
die! Ef ye didn’t know better, ye’d 
think there never was sich a son. He’s 
been jes’ luny ’bout that handsome 
scalawag.” 

“But what’s Ferdie done now?” I 
asked. The now was natural, for not- 
withstanding the sheriff’s high opin- 
ion of his only child, summer after 
summer I’ve heard “things” about 
Ferdie. Back to when he was in his 
early teens, when he set fire to the 
church sheds, and, although every- 
body knew he did it, his father never 
acknowledged it. And since he mar- 
ried I heard that he had mistreated — 
his young wife, so that she returned 
to her home. But’his father patched 
that up, as he always managed to 
patch up his son’s misdoings. 

“What hasn’t he done?” asked Eve. 
“But you know.” 

“But now?” IT reminded her again. 

“Ever sin’ he’s been pustmaster he’s 
been takin’ money from th’ mails,” 


said Eve. “That’s what th’ Eddyville 
‘Inquirer’ says. It’s out yesterday. 
An’ slick! Never could cotch him, till 
lately. Seems a farmer what lives 
over beyont Eddyville sends a ten- 
dollar bill ter a Chicago mail-order 
house. Th’ bill ez stolen, an’ th’ 
farmer complains ter Washington. 
There’s been plenty of complaints. An 
inspector is sent on, an’ he gits sev- 
eral ter send money, an’ he marks th’ 
money. He’s a detective man. An’ he 
hides hisself in th’ Masons’ rooms 
over th’ pust office. An’ he bores a 
hole in th’ floor an’ in th’ ceilin’, right 
over th’ part of th’ store which is 
th’ pust office. An’ he sees Ferdie 
openin’ letters an’ pastin’ ’°em up. And 
he sees him cabbage some of them 
bills.” 

“Great heavens!” I exclaimed. “It 
will just about kill Sheriff Hadley!” 

“Jes’ ’bout,” agreed Eve. “That’s 
th’ trouble with a spoiled son.” 

“And what have they done with 
Ferdie?” I asked. 

“Th’ detective goes down from th’ 
Masons’ rooms, an’ he’s got a key he’s 
had made. It’s late in the evening 
and th’ pust office be locked up. Th’ 
detective opens th’ door an’ sneaks in, 
but Ferdie hears him. He’s got a 
gun; he’s al’ays carried a gun, I guess, 
sin’ he was a kid. He shoots at th’ 
detective. Gits him right through th’ 
arm. But th’ detective must hev had 
sand, an’ he jumps on Ferdie. There’s 
an awful fight. But th’ detective gits 
th’ handcuffs on Ferdie. He’s in th’ 
county jail, which his pa is boss of. 
Lots of proof now, the paper says, he’s 
done a heap of stealin’.”’ 

“Horrible, horrible for the sheriff!” 
I exclaimed. 

“Jes’ so. An’ I says, ez I said be- 
fore, giv’ me gals—ef I has ter hev 
anything! Thank th’ Lord, all that’s 
way behinst me now.” 

The auto stage, with the daily mail, 
comes into the valley about five 
o’clock, and while Will Carleton, or 
’ Will’s wife, is sorting out the mail 
there is a general valley gathering on 
the porch of the store, which extends 
along the north side of the building, 
or on the lawn under the trees. Here 
cows are bartered, hay deals consum- 
mated, fishing stories told by the 
boarders, and, if you have eyes for 
such things, you can read the begin- 
ning and sometimes the middle chap- 
ter of an up-valley romance. A pretty 
blush, perhaps, on the cheeks of Ruth 
Glendenning, as awkward but good- 
looking Basil Andrews is overheard to 
say, “If you’ll only let me, Miss Ruth, 
after you get the mail, I’ll carry your 
basket for you. Got somethin’ I want 
to ask your brother.” 

It takes no expert in things of the 
heart to know, as Basil’s face is seen 
close to Fith’s brown head and pink 
cheeks, that he will soon have a much 
more important question for her than 
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the one he will walk a mile beside her 
to ask her brother. But on the eve- 
ning when all the details concerning 
Ferdie’s thievery and imprisonment 
came out none of us had interest for 
such things as valley romances. <A 
knot gathered below the porch under 
the big sugar maple. And I hovered 
on the rim of the circle, where I could 
hear everything that was said. It 
was the opinion of all, including my- 
self, that his son’s crime would about 
kill the sheriff. 

“Proudest: man ’bout on earth,” said 
Lew Stanley. “Ain’t a prouder man 
anywhere. An’ twicet sheriff fer th’ 
county! Second term now. And 
never a thing against him sin’ he en- 
tered politics. An’ successful! Ain’t 
a man anywhere has had better luck 
and deserved better. We all know 
how it’s a sayin’ all ’bouts and ’way 
beyond th’ State line, ‘Ez honest ez 
Sheriff Hadley.’ And we all know 
it’s true. Ain’t a dishonest drop of 
blood under his skin. Then think of 
it! His son—th’ boy he’s al’ays been 
so proud of, an’ so blind about! His 
only son! His only child! And in th’ 
county jail what his pa has charge of! 
Think of Sheriff Hadley lookin’ at th’ 
prison keys an’ sayin’ to himself, 
‘There’s th’ key what locks my son 
inter prison.’ Think of that! But 
Ferd was spoiled. There’s been 
nothin’ too good for him.” 

“Where is the sheriff ?” I asked. “Is 
he over at the county town?” 

“T hear Martha Parsons tell—she 
works for the sheriff ever sin’ his wife 
died—he’s to home,” replied Lew. 
“And speak of th’ devil—only it 
doesn’t fit. Blast me! -If he isn’t 
coming for his mail! Look! Look!” 

Those of us turned who didn’t face 
the road and the direction of the 
sheriff’s house, which was one of the 
two buildings between the store and 
the church. Stiffly, and with the 
slight limp caused by his rheumatism, 
the sheriff was indeed coming. And 
while the news concerning his ‘son 
was fresh, that he should care to face 
his neighbors seemed strange, yet, 
knowing him as I did, I thought I 
understood. It was like Sheriff Had- 
ley. It was pride of a high degree 
which would bring him to the post 
office on this afternoon. He wouldn’t 
acknowledge to himself that his son 
could be guilty, or that there was any 
reason for feeling disgrace. But as 
he came nearer we could see that in 
appearance his face was older, much 
older, than any of us had seen it be- 
foie. I had never thought of him as 
an aged man; this day wrinkles that I 
had never noticed furrovred his cheeks 
and his forehead. 

Nat Cummings, and indeed his two 
brothers, are what Eve calls “shy of 
furnishings in their front garret.” 
We never know what one of the Cum- 
mings boys may say. 


And as the’ 
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sheriff, his backbone straight as a hoe 
handie, comes across the grass be- 
tween the road and the maple, Nat 
pushes forward and in his tongue-tied 
voice says: “Turrible thing, Sheriff! 
Turrible fer ye ter hev ter shet up 
Ferdie in th’ jail. Folks says I’m 
softy in th’ head, but that’s a sight 
better than shet up in jail. An’ how 
be Ferdie, anyhow?” 

“He’s fine,” replied the sheriff in 
his clear voice. “And, Nat, if a young 
man is innocent and is imprisoned un- 
justly, a few days or weeks in a 
county jail is nothing. And, men, I’m 
glad Nat here has opened up his 
mouth. Gives me a chance to say 
something to everybody. Of course 
I’ve had a much better opportunity to 
know the facts than others have had. 
And I, as well as my son, have our 
political enemies. Everybody must 
know that. And by this frame-up on 
Ferdie they thought they’d get me in 
a tender place. But-—pooh! He’s in- 
nocent. That will be proved in good 
time—at the trial. Meantime, neigh- 
bors, if any one has dirt to throw on 
Ferd, let him step right forward. I’m 
on deck, and you all know me!” 

That summer I spent July and 
August in the valley, and the trial of 
Ferdie came on in the latter part of 
August, the case being tried at the 
county seat. At the beginning of the 
trial I was present, and daily there- 
after heard from others most of the 
details. Sheriff Hadley obtained one 
of the best lawyers of the region to 
defend his son, and every effort 
possible was made to prove a con- 
spiracy against a young man who long 
before the trial began was regarded 
quite unanimously as guilty and al- 
ready convicted by those who knew 
him. And I was told by those who 
were present that it was the general 
opinion in the court-room that Ferdie 
would be sentenced to a long term in 
a Federal prison. The Government 
had piled up evidence against him— 
evidence which could not be pushed 
aside. There was proof in abundance 
that time and time again he had 
robbed the mails. But it was told how 
hour after hour and for several days 
the sheriff sat beside his son’s lawyer 
as the evidence against the prisoner 
was made stronger and stronger, the 
old man’s head held high but his face 
seared with lines of despair. 

The weeks since his son had been 
held prisoner in the jail of which his 
father was responsible had changed a 
vigorou; old man to one who seemed 
many years more aged. Even his hair, | 
which when I saw him in early July 
was but iron gray, was now pure 
white. 

When the evidence against Ferdie 
was all in, only a person bereft of his 
reasoning powers could have believed 
the prisoner would not be declared 
guilty. On the following day the 
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prosecutor was to sum up, and the 
case would then go to the jury. 

When I am staying in the valley I 
board with Mrs. Dill, who can accom- 
modate but three or four in her house 
besides herself and her daughter. She 
lets me occupy a room which is in an 
extension over the kitchen. It has 
two windows to the south and one to 
the east, the latter facing the church 
and the sheriff’s house beyond. And 
on this night, and some time near 
midnight, I was awakened by Mrs. 
Dill, who, knocking at my door, said: 
“Something’s happening over ter th’ 
sheriff’s. Seems like some kind of a 
row. Shoutin’s an’ sich!” 

I pulled on my clothing, hurried 
down the stairs, and hastened by a 
short cut toward the sheriff’s house. 
And.before I got near I heard shout- 
ings myself. It was a still, clear, 
starlit night, and as I came nearer I 
could see a head out of a rear window 
of the sheriff’s house. Below were 
two men, and an auto was standing 
out in the road—-I could see its lights. 

“T’ve told you twenty times, Sheriff, 
that I can’t believe you!” shouted an 
angry voice. ‘‘We’ve searched the 
barns—he isn’t there. And I’ve 
listened long enough to you. We’re 
going to get into the house and make 
a search.” 

Shouted back the sheriff from the 
window: “I tell you, Mason, he isn’t 
here. You’re making a fool of your- 
self. And, Mason, you’re getting in 
pretty deep with me. Just remember 
that I appointed you as deputy. If 
this doesn’t go further—well, I’ll try 
to forget it. But, Mason, if you’re 
wise, you'll leave my place, get into 
‘ your car, and continue your. search 
elsewhere.” 

“T can’t believe you, Sheriff!” re- 
peated the deputy. “And as deputy 
sheriff of this county, and personally 
in charge of the county jail, I demand 
the right of searching your house, 
Hadley. I’m not forgetting, sir, that 
you appointed me as your deputy, nor 
am I forgetting my oath as to doing 
my duty. I asked before, but now I 
demand the right of searching your 
house.” 

For a few moments there was the 
silence of an August night in the 
country; I heard the katydids in the 
trees around the house and the swish 
of the trout river at the bottom of the 
valley. Then came the clear, stern 
voice of Hadley: “Demand, Deputy 
Mason, and be damned to you! And 
you probably don’t need to be told that 
if you break into my house jou do it 
at your deadly peril. As the sheriff of 
this county—” 

“Cut that, Hadley!” exclaimed the 
deputy. “Haven’t I got what I think 
is good proof? You must know it. 
You were the man who in disguise 
and late this evening opened your 
son’s cell door, gave him a key to the 
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jail gate, and carried him away in a 
ear.” 

“Shucks!” exclaimed the sheriff. 
“Tell it to the marines, Mason. And 
do you suppose that anybody in this 
county would ever believe a thing like 
that about me?” 

“We think your son, Ferd, is here,” 
went on the deputy. ‘And I and Ed 
Towners are going to try to prove it. 
I don’t want to break into your house, 
Sheriff, but sometimes we have to do 
what we don’t want to do.” 

“Mason, may God forgive you!” 
came the sheriff’s voice, and the win- 
dow went down with a crash. 


‘“Who’s there?” asked Mason, turn- 


ing in my direction, having heard my 
footsteps. I told him who I was. 
“Should you have the chance, you’re 
to help the county and the State,” he 
said. ‘“Hadley’s son has made a 
breakaway from the jail. I have good 
reason to believe that the sheriff fixed 
up his escape and that Ferdie is here. 
Ed, one of our wardens, and I are go- 
ing to break into the sheriff’s house. 
It’s a blamed nasty job, but it’s sure 
handed out to me.” 

Knowing the sheriff as I did, I 
thought to myself that if I were the 
deputy I should go slow in entering 
the house. It was evident the deputy 
looked upon the matter as I did, and he 
made his preparations for forcing one 
of the doors with care, choosing the 
kitchen door, which was protected by a 
porch roof from the windows above. 

For the next few moments no 
sounds came to my ears. Then came 
the crash of heavy blows on the door 
and the sounds of the splintering of 
wood. As I learned later, the deputy 
and his man broke into the door with 
an ax. Following this, and while the 
deputy and his man were probably 
passing through the lower hall, and as 
I continued to keep my place near a 
wall that separated the grounds from 
the fields in the direction of the 
church, there dropped from a window 
of the second story at the rear what I 
believed was the sheriff’s son. He slid 
down the sloping roof of the porch at 
the back of the house, dropping from 
there to the ground. And while I was 
asking myself if it was my duty to 
shout a warning to the deputy within 
of the escape of Ferdie he began run- 
ning swiftly across the fields in the 
direction of the church, which would 
take him to a crossroad that climbed 
into the wooded hills to the south. 
But Mason and his man had heard the 
opening of the window and the drop to 
the roof of the porch and to the 
ground. Even before the fleeing man 
had gained much more than a hundred 
yards, Mason, followed by the other, 
was out of the house. Mason leaped 
the wall and raced toward the road, 
with the evident intention of encir- 
cling his man, shouting to the warden, 
“Follow him.-across the fields!” 


' mistake, - sir. 


‘Minot: 


: 
° 


It did not seem to me that I was 
called upon to take any active part in 
the chase, and while I kept my place I 
heard the deputy, now far down the 
road, shout out: “Stop or I fire! 
Stop, I stay! Stop, or I’ll put a bullet 
through you!” And instantly follow- 
ing snapped three pistol shots, making 
streaks of fire across the fields, one 
shot following another so quickly that 
the sound was almost continuous. The 
chase was now a quarter-mile away, 
and I could see nothing of the three* 
across the fields. I jumped over the 
wall, but had gone only a few yards 
when I heard back of me heavy foot- 
steps, as somebody rushed down the 


_ Steps of the front porch and raced 


away down the road toward the east. 

Meantime I heard the deputy call- 
ing to me, and, hurrying across the 
fields, I came to where something lay 
outstretched on the ground. The dep- 
uty and his man were standing near. 

“IT have made a terrible mistake, 
sir,” said Mason to me. “A terrible 
But, I ask you, sir, 
how was I to know? You and Ed 
will kindly stay here. I’ll take my car 
and get a doctor. But I don’t think it 
will do any good. And you will bear 
witness, sir, that I had every reason 
to think that it was the escaped pris- 
oner I shot at. He was near the tim- 
ber, and I thought he would make it. 
My duty seemed clear.” 


There were few of the neighbor- 
hood who were not at the sheriff’s 
funeral, but it cannot be thought 
strange that Deputy Mason was not 
present. He had said to me that 
night when he returned with Doctor 
“Hadley’s scheme went 
through the slickest ever. Did he ex- 
pect me or Ed to get him? He 
wouldn’t stop, and looks to me he 
kinder hoped one of us would. Don’t 
think he cared much ’bout living. It’s 
a terrible thing for me, sir, but I 
thought I was doing my duty. And 
Ferdie made a clean getaway.” 

After the funeral Lawyer More- 
house told some of us that at the be- 
ginning of the trial the sheriff had 
placed a sum of money in his hands. 
Every cent that his son stole was to 
be paid back with interest. Morehouse 
also said that Ferdie’s wife was left 
enough to make her comfortable. 


When Eve brought my washing | 


again she said: “Jes’ ez I gave it be- 
fore. I mean ez ter raisin’ boys. Give 
me gals! Though I’d be drefful com- 
plimentary ter ’em ef I said my two 
gives what I calls satisfaction. And 
ain’t Eunice Matilda Hadley a lucky 
woman ter be lyin’ peaceful under 
them red-rose bushes, over ter th’ 


corner of th’ graveyard? S’pose she 
was alive! Gosh almighty! Enough 
ter curdle her poor brains! An’ th’ 


poor sheriff! 


Ferdie ws; his only 
failure.” : 


4 
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WE MIGHT BORROW HIM TO HUNT BOLL WEEVILS WITH 





THE GOD WHO PROTECTS THE CROPS 


A few miles from Madura in South India the Hindus have built this huge god in order that their 
erops of rice may he protected during the night. The legend states that every night the horse and 
rider leave the pedestal and ride around the fields, watching the crops and guarding them from 
robbers. The farmers do not live on their farms, owing to the dangers from the robber castes who 
are called Kullars. These Kullars steal jewels which are worn by the women. So India is a 
land of villages, because it is not safe to live on the farms. As this leaves no one near the paddy 
fields during the night, the Hindu believes that he must build this god for his protection 


From Harold Cooper, Columbus, Ohio 


THE BOOK TABLE 


“SERIOUS” 


BOOKS AND FICTION 


BY ARNOLD MULDER 


showing that the reading of 
“serious” books was on the in- 
crease and that the number of novels 
passed out during the year had fallen 
off. A good friend and excellent citi- 
zen congratulated me as a library 
trustee. “Splendid showing!” he 
cried; “that’s what you library trus- 
tees should strive for, encourage the 
reading of serious books’”—by which 
he meant non-fiction. And he looked 
astonished when I asked him, “Why?” 
But I am asking that question still, 
and when I see literature classified as 
“serious books and fiction” my tem- 
perature always rises somewhat. And 
I see the classification made rather 
often. There are many librarians who 
seem to think that they have scored 
when they can show that the reading 


Ts librarian had made a report 


of “serious” books is on the increase . 


in their towns and the reading of 
fiction on the decrease. I have read 
dozens of editorials in newspapers and 
magazines on the subject. Chautau- 
qua lecturers who wish to prove to 
their audiences that the American 
reading public is becoming more 
thoughtful glibly cite figures about 
the falling off of novel reading. I 
have heard ministers treat the same 
subject from the pulpit, piously exul- 
tant that “serious” reading was begin- 
ning to be popular; and while listen- 
ing I have called to mind novels that 
had more “serious” thought in them 
and for the writing of which more 
intellectual force had been required 
than for any dozen of the theological 
works in the good pastor’s library. 

Not infrequently the same thought 
is expressed in reverse form—some 
one who despairs of the present gen- 
eration bewails the faet that “serious” 
books are no longer read as they were 
a quarter of a century ago, that all 
that people care for these days is 
“novels and such trash.” We have 
fallen upon degenerate times, accord- 
ing to these critics, when boys and 
girls and men and women no longer 
have the intellectual stamina to attack 
a “serious” book, but must have 
novels to hold their attention. 

There seems to be a widespread as- 
sumption that it is somehow laudable 
to read books of non-fiction and not 
so laudable to read novels. A great 
many people appear to have the notion 
that books of non-fiction will improve 
the mind, while novels are merely for 
enjoyment or to kill time. 

It took Samuel Butler about twenty 
years to write his one novel, “The 
Way of All Flesh,” while his “serious” 
books were turned out at the rate of 
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approximately one a year or one in 
two years; but, with the exception of 
perhaps “‘Erewhon,” I would rather 
be the author of “The Way of All 
Flesh” than of all the other Butler 
books put together, and that in spite 
of the fact that the authorship of any 
one of several of them would be honor 
enough for any man. To dismiss 
“The Way of All Flesh” as not being 
“serious” reading and to apply that 
term to, say, an article in an encyclo- 
peedia that a comparatively low form 
of artistic intelligence can construct 
is ridiculous on the face of it. Only 
one man in a hundred million can 
write “The Way of All Flesh;”’ almost 
any one who can construct an English 
sentence and who has patience enough 
to plod through masses of statistics 
and facts can write a “serious” article, 
or even a “serious” book of some kind. 

I do not at all mean to make light 
of books of non-fiction. There are of 
course many that bear the stamp of 
genius as surely as any novel by a 
great artist. All I am trying to point 
out is that the classification of books 
as “serious books and fiction” is ridic- 
ulous, reminiscent of the days when it 
was still considered immoral to read 
novels. We have become ashamed of 
that point of view as narrow-minded, 
and so a large number of people have 
shifted from the moral to the intellec- 
tual tack in their opposition to works 
of fiction. Reading should improve 
the mind, they hold, and hence people 
should be encouraged to read “serious” 
books and to let novels alone. As if a 
fact set down by a dull mind is more 
serious and has greater potentiality 
for mental improvement than a subtle 
observation drawn by a genius from 
the laboratory of real life and in 
which he distills in a sentence the wis- 
dom of a generation. The character 
touches patiently put together by the 
novelist, by which he evokes a human 
life that can be put to the test of 
reality, are just as certainly facts as 
are the dates in a history or the statis- 
tics in a book on political economy. 
Not that all such touches are facts— 
there are plenty of novelists who are 
lying much of the time; but, similarly, 
there are plenty of writers of history 
who to a large extent deal in lies, and 
plenty of political economists who are 
not to be trusted. The novelist who 
is an honest man deals with inexora- 
ble facts, and no scientist could be 
more scrupulous than he in his re- 
spect for truthful statement. 

Do so many people think that novels 
are not “serious” books because of the 
old-time identification of beauty with 


evil? Does the old notion still stick 
to us that it is wrong to enjoy what 
we read? Most people would deny 
that their attitude toward “serious 
books and fiction” is based on any 
such idea, but there can be little doubt 
that beauty in art is to many well- 
educated and otherwise highly intelli- 
gent people still suspect. They may 
pay their good cash for roses or vio- 
lets and feel that they are getting 
their money’s worth in enjoyment out . 
of the sheer beauty of the flowers. Or 
they may invest three dollars in a 
ticket to a concert that has nothing 
but beauty to justify the expenditure 
—beauty of tone, with no hint of a 
moral or intellectual quality to compli- 
cate it, the mere sensuous delight of 
“sweet sound.” But when these same 
persons dig up two dollars for a novel, 
do they feel a little thrill because it is 
a novel at all—paying out good Ameri- 
can hard cash for a mere story book? 
Do they feel just a little pleasantly 
depraved? And then do they yield to 
their Forsytean instinct to get their 
money’s worth by making certain that 
the novel shall teach something, that 
it shall contain some infiltration of 
the substance of ‘‘serious” books to 
justify the expenditure? It would 
seem so, judging from the popularity 
of the novelists who, in Mencken’s 
pregnant phrase, are obsessed by the 
“messianic delusion.” If a novel is a 
strong indictment of the jazz spirit of 
the-age, or a crusade against the Jap- 
anese peril in California, or a tremen- 
dous plea for eugenics, or a protest 
against the “‘spirit of lawlessness ram- 
pant in the land,” or a plea for a 
return to the standards of our fathers 
and mothers, or a discussion of the 
race peril in the South—if any one of 
these or of a thousand other “causes” 
is shown to be treated in the book, the 
person who classifies books as “seri- 
ous books and fiction” is more likely 
to buy it. In other words, the book is 
bought, not because it is a novel, but 
in spite of its being a novel. It is of 
course enjoyed as a novel, but the 
reader fools himself into the notion 
that he is improving his mind and 
that he is not merely reading for 
pleasure. To read for pleasure alone - 
seems to him a waste of time. He 
does read for pleasure alone, but he 
does not admit it to himself. To ask 
whether a novel is a beautiful work of 
art seldom occurs to such a reader. 
That beauty in itself alone and for its 
own sake can‘be “serious” seems in- 
congruous, and the analogy between 
enjoying a beautiful novel and a beau-— 
tiful piece of piano or violin music 
does not seem to come to mind. 
And the writers know very well the 
average person’s distrust of beauty. 
The newest of the new schools of fic- 


tion writers cater to this trait as 


much as did the old-time writers of 
the “novel with a purpose,” whom 
they despise and satirize. Back of 
every line in the books of some of the 
“new” novelists is a “purpose,” satiri- 
cally destructive, just as back of every 
line of the “messianic” school of wri- 
ters is a “purpose,”’ usually more earn- 
‘est than beautiful, to save the world 
and improve the mind of the readers. 
There are a great many books that 
pretend to be realistic novels, but that 
are, after all, in all essential funda- 
mentals, the despised Sunday school 
story with a “purpose.” That the 
“purpose” is satirical does not change 
the essential character of such books. 
Their authors are extremely clever in 
making sport of the things they don’t 
like. Their powers of mimicry are 
often very great, and the intelligent 
reader cannot help but recognize in- 
stantly the types the destruction of 
whom is the “purpose” of the book. 
Some of these writers are highly 
talented and they show an “uncanny 
power,” to borrow a blurb phrase, in 
analyzing what is wrong with Amer- 
ica and Americans in this year 1923. 

The “‘purpose” of one of these wri- 
ters is, let us say, to take the hide off 
the modern business man, to set forth 
the poverty of his intellectual equip- 
ment, his lack of mental freedom, the 
slavish subordination of his own mind 
to the mind of the herd. To a writer 
with a turn for satire it is a cracker- 
jack of a theme. It is the old-time 
“novel with a.purpose” in reverse, as 
it were. And the business man comes 
out of it, not a human being—one who 
has the average faults of the modern 
business man, but also all the sur- 
prising qualities that all of us know 
about in our business friends—but a 
person who can be definitely labeled 
Business Man with capital letters. 
The men we actually know are not ex- 
clusively Business Men, a social type 
that can be conveniently imprisoned 
- between the covers of a book, but a 
fascinating mixture of the public, 
private, semi-public, and semi-private 
characters of which most human be- 
ings are made up. But such a picture, 
built up with all its implications and 
complications, would confuse the 
reader who looks for a “purpose” in 
his fiction; in disentangling the char- 
acter who is realistically human the 
reader loses sight of the ‘“‘purpose,” 
and perhaps many of the items in the 
character’s soul history might even be 
directly contrary to the satiric ‘“pur- 
pose” of the author. So he does what 
a dishonest scientist might do, he sup- 
presses some of the facts and manu- 
factures other facts; or what the car- 
toonist does, adds a trifle to the length 
of Bryan’s nose to make his face 
ridiculous. And the very modern 
reader of the very modern writer 
thanks whatever gods he worships (if 
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any) that he is superior to this sla- 
vish modern business man; and he 
does not suspect, any more than does 
the writer, that he is a person who 
reads a novel, because of its “purpose,” 
one who is in reality a “throw-back’”’ 
to the generation that looked upon all 
fiction as at least faintly smelling of 
brimstone, one who in his heart of 
hearts, even when loudly asseverating 
the contrary, would classify literature 
as “serious books and fiction.” 

And when even the school of writers 
whose real reason for existence is to 
make sport of all things that the 
average person outside of the charmed 
circle holds sacred feels instinctively 
that it is necessary to put a “purpose” 
into his book to make it go, it is cer- 
tain that the distrust of beauty is 
deep-seated and that even in the “ad- 
vanced” circles the novel is merely 
tolerated, a convenient vehicle for the 
propagation of “serious” ideas. The 
writers of the modern schools would 
of course indignantly deny that they 
are in reality, deep down in their 
hearts, at one with our good fore- 
fathers who thought that it was 
wicked to read novels, or with a gen- 
eration of a little later date who 
shifted the emphasis from the moral 
to the intellectual basis and felt that 
it was more improving to the mind to 
read “serious” books than fiction; but 
their real complex, as shown in their 
works, betrays them. The portrayal 
of a modern business man by the hand 
of an artist, putting him between the 
covers of a book without distortion, 
without sentimentalizing him on the 
one hand as a ‘modern St. George and 
without pointing scornfully at him on 
the other hand as a mental slave and 
a respectable fool, might conceivably 
be a very beautiful novel, a distillation 
of life that might fill a discriminating 
reader with an intense joy of recogni- 
tion and artistic re-creation. But 
large numbers of novel readers would 
classify it as being not “serious” be- 
cause there would be no crusade in it. 
It would merely tell the truth as only 
a great artist can apprehend the 
truth, and it would lack that one-sided 
emphasis that is the bread of life toa 
propagandist. 

And to the person who allows him- 
self to read novels only as a rest from 
more serious reading—in the spirit in 
which Woodrow Wilson read detective 
stories to ease his mind after wres- 
tling with problems of state—such a 
novel would be anathema. It never 
occurs to him that there is sometimes 
more mental development, more real 
education, in a single novel than in a 
dozen so-called ‘‘serious” books, that 
some of the greatest thinkers the 
world has produced have been novel- 
ists, that some of the greatest ideas of 
all time have been expressed in the 
form of the novel. Nor does he stop 
to think that there are oceans of 


‘writer and thinker. 
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“serious” books that are hardly worth 
the paper they are printed on, just as 
there are plenty of novels that are not 
worth any one’s time. All of which 
merely brings me back to the conten- 
tion that the classification of litera- 
ture as “serious books and fiction” is 
ridiculous. 

There is not the slightest merit in 
the fact that one is reading a “geri- 
ous” book rather than a novel. The 
real and only test comes when it is 
considered what kind of a “serious” 
book one is reading and what kind of 
a novel one is reading. There is al- 
ways more mental and spiritual im- 
provement in a novel by a master than 
in a “serious” book by an indifferent 
There are books 
worth reading and there are books not 
worth reading, novels that are “seri- 
ous” and works of non-fiction that are 
trash even. though they are from the 
pens of doctors of philosophy. 

There is also a very widespread as- 
sumption that it is easier to write a 
novel than a “serious” book, say a 
scientific work. Which is not at all 
necessarily true. It is much easier to 
write some novels than it is to write 
some scientific works; but as a gen- 
eral thing it is probably harder to 
write a novel of real distinction than 
it is to write a scientific work of dis- 
tinction; and I know that it is infi- 
nitely easier to write an article like 
this than it is to write a short story 
of even indifferent merit. As a gen- 
eral thing, I believe, the writer of 
“serious” books does not have to put 
his mind to the severe discipline that 
is necessary for the writer of fiction 
of equal distinction. No hard and 
fast comparison can from the nature 
of the case be made, but -it is very 
likely that the novelist expends more 
intellectual force in the creation of 
his works than does the writer of 
“serious” books—that as good a mind, 
in the intellectual sense, is needed for 
the former as for the latter. 

The readers who despise novels and 
who take pride in reading “serious” 
books may dispute this, and there is 
of course no way of proving one con- 
tention or the other. Perhaps the 
only way any one can convince himself 
is to try to write even a very indiffer- 
ent novel that shall be just good 
enough to pass the “readers” of even 
the publishing houses whose artistic 
standards are the lowest. General 
Grant did not pretend to be a writer, 
and it was only the shadow of death 
and the threat of want for his family 
when cancer should have removed him 
from the earth that persuaded him to 
try his hand at authorship. But he 
finally did achieve a delightful auto- 
biography—which would classify as a 
“serious” book—that is read with 
pleasure even to-day, nearly a half a 
century after his death. But imagine 
what would have happened if Mark 
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Twain as publisher had offered Grant 
$150,000 for a novel about the Civil 
War. It is as certain as anything can 
be that Grant could not have escaped 
making himself ridiculous; he could 
no more have written a novel, even a 
very poor novel, than he could have 
cured himself of his cancer. Which 
of course does not prove anything, but 
it at least illustrates—and that is per- 
haps the nearest that one can come to 
proof in a matter ‘of this kind. 
Darwin toward the end of his life 
confessed that he could not read _fic- 
tion and poetry any more, as he had 
been able to do in his youth. Darwin 
was a very intelligent man and also a 
sufficiently humble man,’ and he did 
not jump to the conclusion that be- 
cause he could no longer read fiction 
or poetry himself fiction and poetry 
were therefore not worth reading; he 
possessed too broad a culture to clas- 
sify literature as “serious books and 
fiction.”” He recognized the fact, per- 
haps a little sadly, that some faculty 
of enjoyment in him had been lost 
during his years of painstaking scien- 
tific research. One often reads and 
hears contemptuous remarks about 
fiction being light reading, beneath 
the notice of a man of intellect— 
strictures passed by persons who have 
given most of their lives to investiga- 
tions in some severely circumscribed 
intellectual field. Their minds are 
occupied with “serious” things. Oh, 
perhaps it is all right to read a novel 
occasionally as a mental rest, but a 
work of fiction is never to be taken 
seriously; it is not “serious” reading 
matter. And sometimes these con- 


temptuous 
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intellectuals are content 
year after year to delve into so-called 
“serious” books, the writers of whom 
obtained their material by delving 
into other “‘serious” books, and so on 
ad infinitum, and pass by the great 
novelists who went directly to life for 
their raw material—life, on which in 
the end even philosophies must be 
based if they are to be worth any- 
thing. But, instead of taking the cue 
from Darwin and recognizing honestly 
that their inability to read books that 
are not “serious” may be a form of 
intellectual anemia caused by failure 
to exercise certain mental and spirit- 
ual faculties they once possessed, they 
smile contemptuously and give the 
impression that:they have put away 
childish things sand can safely leave 
novels to young girls in summer ham- 
mocks. 

The reader to whom books mean 


something vital will. never ask 
whether a volume before him is a 
“serious” book or a novel. He will 


pick up the one as readily and as 
greedily as the other. He will ask 
very searchingly if the book to which 
he is to give his time is the fruit of a 
vital mind, and if reasonably certain 
of that he will settle down in his easy 
chair, hoist his feet up on the piano- 
stool, first taking the precaution to 
put a newspaper on it in deference to 
the ideas of the family’s femininity, 
and lose himself in the intellectual and 
spiritual throes of re-creation that are 
the joy and the pain of all real read- 
ing. And he will forget that there are 
people in the world who classify litera- 
ture as “serious books and fiction.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


POETRY 
SELECTED POEMS. By George Sterling. 
Holt & Co., New York. $2. 


In this volume of 232 pages are col- 
lected, from previous books, the poems 
by which, presumably, George Ster- 
ling wishes to be represented. The 
poems were selected by the author 
from the output of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, during which period 
Mr. Sterling has made himself a re- 
spected figure in the field of his art. 
It is poetry in “the grand manner,” 
concerned with the eternal enigmas of 
life and death and destiny and the 
mystery of the universe. Something 
of the largeness of the themes is in 
the accent and the gesture of the 
poems themselves. 

The fashions, both in subject-mat- 
ter and in method, have changed since 
Mr. Sterling began to write, and he 
has felt no compulsion to change with 
the times. He has not joined in the 
movement of poetry toward the idiom 
of natural speech and the subjects of 
every-day life. In character and 
method and language his work is 
nearer to Byron and Shelley than to 


Henry 


any who could be named -among his 
contemporaries. 

In profuse imagination and pro- 
found music George Sterling’s poetry 
is always richly endowed, and his fol- 
lowers will find in this volume poems 
that have won a place for themselves 
with these qualities. And ‘those who 
like to follow the adventures of a 
questioning spirit to the borders of 
the infinite will have an eager and elo- 
quent guide in Mr. Sterling. More- 
over, the volume will scarcely fail to 
impress students of the art with its 
capable workmanship and artistic in- 
tegrity. . 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

AMERICA AND THE ATLANTIC. By Vice- 
Admiral G. A. Ballard, R. N.,/ C0. B.. Ey. P,. 
Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 

Admiral Ballard in this book and in 
its predecessor (which dealt with the 
influence of the sea on the history of 
Japan) has followed out the study 
introduced by Admiral Mahan in his 
enduring work on “The Influence of 
Sea. Power.” The treatment of this 
subject by Admiral Mahan was neces- 
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sarily on the broadest lines possible. 
Admiral Ballard in his two books fol- 
lows out the principles involved and 
the action and reaction of the forces 
through which sea power affects na- 
tional history, in the first book as 
regards Japan, in the second as to 
America. He studies here, therefore, 
just what influence as to war, civil 
development, commerce, and colonial 
growth the relation of the Atlantic to 
the countries on its western border 
has exerted. It is interesting to know 
that his final summing up lays stress 
on the fact that the Panama Canal, in 
joining oceans heretofore divided, is 
one of the highest material successes 
of human effort; that on the phil- 
osophical side the lead given other na- 
tions by the United States at the 
Washington Conference was nearly of 


’ equal value; and that together these 


two things “suggest that the study of 
the past influence of the sea on the 
history of America may in time be- 
come eclipsed in’ interest by that of 
the future influence of America on the 
history of the’sea.” - 


BIOGRAPHY 


MEMORIES OF LATER YEARS. By Oscar 
Browning. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $4. 


Professor Browning, after a long 
career as historian and biographer, 
puts forth in his eighty-sixth year 
this entertaining volume of recollec- 
tions. They show that he has a keen 
sense of the lighter side of life, that 
he enjoyed travel, that he went almost 
everywhere in Europe and visited 
India and the Isles of Greece, settling 
down finally to a permanent residence 
in Rome. It is delightful to find a 
man with such experiences and with 
a lifetime of serious work behind him, 
writing, with abundant anecdote and 
pertinent stories, about the notable 
personages he has met. Music, art, 
the delights of Italian life, the racial 
characteristics of many countries, 
aroused his interest and gave him ma- 
terial for individual views and com- 
ment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER (THE). _ By Emer- 
son P. Harris and Florence Harris. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


In the main this is a practical man- 
ual of suggestions for the use of pub- 
lishers and editors of small-town pa- 
pers. But it is also a wise discussion 
of the possibilities of such a paper in 
developing community spirit and ad- 
vancing the people’s prosperity and 
civic education. The small paper’s day 
has not gone by, as some suppose; it 
has functions not filled by the big city 
sheet. It may easily be much more 
than a recorder of petty personal do- 
ings. To find out how to get to his 
public and interest it in affairs which 
may be local, but are not at all trivial 
in their human relations, is what a 
really intelligent small-town editor 
must do if he wants his paper to be a 
leader and not a mere tattler. 
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THE MAIL BAG 


THE PUP OR THE OUTLOOK 


AM in receipt of a notice which in- 
forms me that my subscription to 
The Outlook is about to expire. 

I have always wantéd to own a 
white bulldog. It was one of my ear- 
liest ambitions—that and to drive a 
traction engine along a country road. 
You may imagine that this has nothing 
at all to do with The Outlook. It 
has. 

The traction-engine hope is gone. 
They are scarce nowadays, and, to 
some slight extent, my tastes have 
changed. 

It is a queer thing how misfortune 
turns to fortune, is it not? 

It is odd how a thing which seems 
overbearingly distressful at the time 


may in later days appear to have 


been foreordained as the footstep 
for a blessing to approach along, 
isn’t it? 

Last winter my neighbors (my 
neighbor, that is—a woman who, being 
childless, raises cats and calls them by 
their first names in tender tones) 
called up the Police Department at 
midnight to complain of my dog, who 
was merely sitting down and barking 
ata full moon. The cops-arrived at my 
door. On the morrow I gave the dog 
away, much distressed. The woman 
might have poisoned him. You can’t 
trust a woman who keeps cats and 
addresses them by their first names. 

Thus I was left alone, in winter, in 
a house large enough for me and 
many dogs to occupy. Of course I 
have a wife and child; but they are 
much away—education being, I am 
told, a necessary affair for the young. 

I visited the city dog pound, having 
heard that there were several good 
dogs therein, and fearing lest my dog, 
Trouble, whom I had given away, 
might have tried to get back to me 
and have been taken in. Trouble was 
not there. There was, however, a 
brown bulldog. 

I convinced the dog-catcher that her 
owner would never come for her; gave 
him cash to boot, and we came away 
together. 

In my little barn this morning sits 
the brown bulldog—a lady bulldog. 
Against her there leans, his two white 
fists (if a bulldog may be said to have 
fists) pressed against her determin- 
edly, his nose far buried in the folds 
of her undersides, a snow-white bull- 
dog pup. 

I have beaten the forbidding years! 

I have a white bulldog, after over 
forty years of patient waiting. Never 
again will I permit any mundane af- 
fair to worry me; no more will I grow 
impatient. 

His eyes are just open. Yesterday 
he was named, and will walk through 
life with all the haughtiness of his 
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Five New Wate 


To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth—all late discoveries 


Dental science has been seeking ways 
to better tooth protection. 

All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were cors‘aatly increas- 
ing. Very fe-- scaped them. Beautiful 
teeth were secn less often than now. 

Dental research found the causes, then 
evolved five new ways to correct them. 


The chief enemy 
The chief tooth enemy was found to 
be film—that viscous film you feel. It 
clings to teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. 


Food stains, etc., discolor 
it. Then 
coats. Tartar is based on 
film. Most teeth are thus 
clouded more or less. 

Film also holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acids. It holds the 
acids in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Much left intact 


Old ways of brushing left much of that 
film intact, to cloud the teeth and night 
and day threaten serious damage. 

Two ways were found to fight that film. 
One acts to curdle film, one to remove it, 
and without any harmful scouring. Able 
authorities proved those methods effec- 


it forms dingy | ful 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film 
and removes it without harm- 
Its polishing 
agentis far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


scouring. 





tive. They were embodied in a tooth paste 
called Pepsodent, and dentists the world 
over began to urge its use. 


Other essentials 
Other effects were found necessary, and 
ways were discovered to bring them. All 
are new embodied in Pepsodent. 
Pepsodent stimulates the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protector. 
it multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 


_That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 


the cause of tocth decay. 


It multiplies the starch 
digestaniin the saliva. That 
is there to digest starch de- 
posits on teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form 
acids. 

It polishes the teeth so film less easily 
adheres. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You see 
them everywhere—teeth you envy, maybe. 
But that is only a sign of cleaner, safer 
teeth. Film-coats, acids and deposits are 
effectively combated. 

Send the coupon for a 10o-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. 

Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 61, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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’ For Your Vacation 


Fishing Motoring 
Golfing Tennis 
Hiking Yachting 


Boating 
Bathing 
Camping 


UNLIM ITED opportunities for al//sum- 


mer-ctime sports; thousands of free 
camp sites; many homelike resort hotels, 
cottages and stopping places; reasonable 
prices. Visttthe healthiest state in the 
Union this summer. 
SEND FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE AND INFORMATION— 


Ten Thousand Lakes of 
Minnesota Association 
116i E. 6th St., 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


® SKY BLUE WAT. 
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Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your addres 
the old and new address should be given. Kindly write 
f possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect 
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Sheorne heen a 


The most satisfying trip in America for 
health and recreation. Almost 1,000 miles 
of lakes, rivers and rapids, including the 
Thousand Islands, the exciting descent of 
the marvelous rapids, the historic associa- 
tions of Montreal, quaint old Quebec, with 
its famous miracle-working Shrine of Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre and the renowned Sague- 
nay River with its stupendous Capes, 
“Trinity” and “Eternity,” higher than 
Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, ‘‘ Niagara to the 
Sea,’”’? including map and guide, to JOHN F. PIERCE, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd.,; 121 
C. 8. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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THE MAIL BAG (Continued) 


square-rigged forebears. He is the 
“Boatswain.” 

Now, as regards my subscription to 
The Outlook. 

The Outlook, if you will permit me 
to say so, was never a dream of my 
youth. It is a serious paper. I was 
never so. 

Often The Outlook bores me ter- 
ribly. Sometimes I have been known 
to give it to the dog to play with. On 
the other hand, it happens every once 
in a time that I find an article which, 
as it were, rises straight from the 
printed page and smites me in the 
eye; so that even I am regretfully 
compelled to be thoughtful for a while. 
(Confound The Outlook! I don’t like 
to be serious.) 

Would you have me go back on the 
dream of my youth and sell my bull 
pup? 

I cannot afford dog biscuit for him 
and also my Outlook. One must go. 

He may get distemper and die. The 
woman who keeps cats and calls them 
by their first names may poison him. 
Then I will*return to my stall and 
read The Outlook vigorously as before. 
Till then, how can I give up my 
Boatswain, for whom I have waited so 
long? He has brought to me again 
the funny visionings of early boyhood, 
when to own such a dog was life’s 
grand ambition. You’ll let an old fel- 
low go back to his boyhood, won’t you, 
then? 

The Boatswain and I wish you fair 
winds and a flowing sheet; light wines 
or other wines when you be in furrin 
ports, if you desire them; happiness 
always. 

Cheer-oh (isn’t it nice to have a 
white bulldog?). BILL ADAMS. 


[The Outlook has assured Bill 
Adams that his pup is safe for another 
year.—THE EDITORS. | 


THE POISONOUS 
MONONGAHELA 


HAVE read with interest the arti- 

cle on “The Disastrous Results of 
Pollution of Our Waters,” by David 
M. Neuberger, under date of May 30, 
1923. 

I trust you will permit me to call 
your attention to an error that. occurs 
in the articles The Youghiogheny 
River is not a tributary of the Alle- 
gheny River—it enters the Mononga- 
hela at McKeesport, some fifteen miles 
above Pittsburgh. 

The Youghiogheny River is not 
navigable, but the Monongahela is 
made navigable by a series of dams. 
The waters of the Monongahela River 
are polluted by all kinds of waste. Its 
waters are green and not potable, ex- 
cept after filtration. The sand, at 
least from McKeesport down to Pitts- 
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burgh, has generally a greenish cast 
and is so polluted that I heard a 
prominent contractor state that much 
of it was not suited even for tunnel 
concrete work, as it took so long to 
set as to jeopardize the work and pos- 
sibly render the durability of such 
concrete questionable. Much of this 
sand offered was, after analysis, re- 
jected in their business. Turtle 
Creek, running along the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for some distance outside of 
Pittsburgh, is yellow with sulphur 
waste from the mines. 
J. W. MACFARLANE, M.D. 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


PLEASE SAY WHEN 


OUR approval of light wine and 
beer is not only surprising, but 
astonishing. Drunkards’ graves mill- 
ion after million is the end of that 
route. 
Bootleggers, distillers, and brewers 
will hail you as a brother. 
Yours with disapproval, 
J. C. ARMSTRONG. 


La Grange, Illinois. 


A BRITISHER APPROVES 


if AM a Britisher, and have resided 
in this country for about fifteen 
years, but I am not in sympathy with 
our attitude on the present Franco- 
German relationship. I think your 
position on the situation is impregna- 
ble. 

The Outlook is always sane, sober, 
and just. S. J. B. CoLLiIns, M.D. 


Farmville P. O., North Carolina. 


SEA BREEZE HOSPITAL AND 
THE NEW SEA BREEZE HOME 


WENTY years ago the United 

States had no seaside hospital for 

children with tuberculosis of bones 
and joints. . 

It was estimated by the New York 
Board of Health that there were then 
75,000 such children throughout the 
country and from 4,000 to 5,000 chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen in New 
York City alone, three-fourths of them 
living in the crowded tenements under 
conditions which induce the disease. 

In 1903 Mr. John Seely Ward, of 
the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, visited Europe 
and found the French sanitaria had 
had great success in their treatment 
of bone and joint tuberculosis by salt- 
air outdoor life and ample nourish- 
ment. The next year a seaside tent 
camp was opened on Coney Island, the 
first experiment in America in salt-air 
treatment for all non-pulmonary forms 
of tuberculosis of bones, joints, and 
glands in children. It was a pathetic 
group of little boys and girls, weak, 
pale, and emaciated, who went down 
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to the Sea Breeze Hospital as the first 
patients in June, 1904. They began an 
open-air life, being out of doors every 
moment of the day and night. After a 
few weeks every member of the group 
was ruddy and active, enjoying the 
bathing and sand digging and begin- 
ning to feel like a normal child. 

The following’:summer, through 
reading an appeal in The Outlook for 
financial aid for these little sufferers 
written by Laura Winnington of be- 
loved memory, Theodore Roosevelt be- 
came interested, and with character- 
istic ardor ordered the Mayflower to 
proceed to the tiny tent colony on 
Coney Island. The story of that fa- 
mous day and “Smiling Joe,” who, 
though strapped to a board on his 
back, didn’t want “to get dead and be 
an angel; I want to get off my board 
and play first,’ was wired all over the 
United States. Jacob Riis wrote the 
story for The Outlook, and magazines 
and newspapers carried the appeal 
in some five million pages of advertis- 
ing to every corner of the country. 
Money poured in, and by the end of 
the summer the A. I. C. P. had raised 
$250,000 to build a big permanent hos- 
pital. Land was given by the city and 
a permanent model hospital was 
erected directly on the ocean front at 
Neponsit Beach, on Coney Island, ac- 
commodating nearly 150 children. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to know that salt-air treatment is a 
preventive as well as a relief for 
tubercular joint and bone disease. 
The Sea Breeze Home, now maintained 
at. Arden Woods on Staten Island, a 
beautiful seashore tract of 65 acres, 
with one thousand feet of sea beach, 
will soon open its summer work, and 
all through July and August groups 
of 400 mothers and young children 
will revel in their two weeks of fresh 
air, freedom, and sea bathing. This 
fine work is supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions, and checks may 
be sent to George Blagden, 105 East 
22d Street, New York City. 


Raised on 
Mellin’s 
| eyeye| 


and Milk 


June H. Bohren, 
Paterson, N. J. 
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WANTED—CARTOONS 


HE OUTLOOK wishes to receive car- 
toons from its readers, clipped to THE 


from their favorite newspapers. Each ; vie ledi ye franca 


ar houl h 
cartoon should have the sender’s name (Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity), by Magnificent New 


and address together with the name Gunerdes.Si.“SCYTHIA” 
and date of the newspaper from which Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 


it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. EGYPT, PALESTINE: Mada; ort elite — ee tain - paptnpe 
. , Constanti ‘ 
Cartoons should be mailed flat, not adeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Co p 


Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
rolled. We.pay one dollar ($1). for 


The ‘‘ Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, ver anda cafés, 2 ele- 

z vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
each cartoon which we find available 
for reproduction. Some readers in the 





TaANnRS "Ss Second Annial’ 


Cruise De Luxe 











and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Ouly one sitting for meals. iA 
Stop-over privilece in Europe without extra cost, returning via S.S. “‘Aquitania,”’ ake 





| ee ee: *“ Mauretania,’ ** 8erengaria’’ or any Cunard Line Steamer : 
past have lost the dollar bills to which “ a On | Rates, deck plans: itinerary and full information on request. if 
they were entitled because they have \ \ Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. a | 











failed to give the information which : 
we require. \ 
THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


», 489 Fifth Ave., New York (Estab. 1875) 219 So. 15 th St., Philadelphia 
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TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 

Best of leadership 

For details write 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 








HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘Outlook’ to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 192 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. Reterences required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘ Co- 
lumba,”’ viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful élyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Iona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 


3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil, 
passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel “ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of tire great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and 
his loyal Clansmen. 


If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 
**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 





Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 


BALTIC (2.22%...) 


White Star Line, specially chartered Feb. 2, 65 
days, $600 and up; or 74 days with a week in Paris 
and 4 days in London, $700 and up: New York, 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Alhambra), Gibraltar 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt 
(Nile journeys), Naples, Rome, Monte Carlo, Clier- 
bourg (for Paris, London), Liverpool, New York. 


Clark’s Jan. 15 Fourth Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by specially chartered new Cunarder * Laconia,” 
20,000 tons. 4 months, $1,000 and up, shore excur- 
sions included. Japan, China, India, Palestine, etc. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 
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Tours and Travel 


ALL, of our 1923 ‘Fours are 
filled 
Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 





WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land ‘of 


Tut-Ankh-Amen.” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 
IMPERIAL HOTEL Exsse! LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘heaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast e 


SCOTLAND 


s Well-known West 
Edinburg End Boarding Estab- 
59 Manor Place 


lishment. Miss Slight 
EDINBURGH 69 Leamington Terrace: 
Excellent. Central. Referee Miss HODGE: 
Pres. Women’s F. M. Society, New York, 


Visit 
BAR HARBOR 
This Season 


THE 
VACATION LAND 


Combining Ocean, 
Lake, Mountain and 
Country Scenery in 
Unsurpassed Beauty 

















Boarding establishment» 


























Excellent automobile roads, 


winding trails, mountain 
climbs, bridle paths and 
the world - famous 


Lafayette 
National 


Park 


A Wonderland in Itself 


Outdoor sports . afforded 
under ideal conditions. 
Golf, Tennis, Yachting, 
Semi-Pro. Baseball, 


Swimming, etc. 





Write now for prices and ac- 
commodations. Ask for 
profusely illustrated 
booklet. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Bar Harbor, Maine 


Hotels and Resorts 
MAINE 


The HOMESTEAD istana 
June 15-Sept. 15. For people of As hark 


A few openings available for new guests. 


Le Chalet, Mt. Pisgah French School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME. 
Educated French family will receive limited 
number of students. Best French spoken en- 
tirely. Wonderful situation. Circulars from 
Prof. Ruérat, Boothbay Harbor, Me., Box 47. 


YORKCAMPS Loon LAKE, MAINE. 
J.LEwisYoOrK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake, Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf mear by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, pouitry, milk. Booklet. - 








A charming country home beau- 
Ferndean§jii¢ situated. Combining un- 
usual attraction of seashore and country life. 
5minuutes’ walk from the seashore. Open fires. 
Private baths. Ample piazza room. Fresh 
vegetables and salads a specialty. Address 


The MISSES TALFOURD, Ogunquit, Me. 
Panther Lake, 


CAMP KOKATOSI Raymond, Maine 


MEMBERSHIP RESTRICTED TO 
Business and Professional Women and Girls 
A vacation place providing complete rest 
and relaxation, a healthful outdoor life free 
from the restrictions of the usual vacation 
resort; plenty of amusement, good food, 
good books, congenial company and beautiful 
surroundings. A camp whose activities and 
atmosphere are such that the mature woman 
or girl of twenty-one is equally at home. 
Booklet upon request. Directors, Miss RUTH 
Cc. DAY, ANNA M. COLLINS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE CO ABERDEEN 








HALL 


HYANNIS, MASS. 
Beautifully situated on Nantucket Sound; 
unexcelled boating and bathing ; tennis courts 
and golf links. House modern and cuisine first 
class. Write for booklet to 


F. WARREN BLISS 
Aberdeen Hall, Hyannis, Mass. 


Hotel Aspinwall 


LENOX, MASS. 


High and Cool in the Berkshires 


Open June 16. Elevation 1,400 feet. 
Golf, Tennis, Saddle Riding, Orchestra 


Management L. A. TWOROGER 
Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 


MARBLEHEAD, ‘MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 





open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 
ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 


Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 
PS ee en een nee el 


MONTANA 


Try this summer at 


‘“‘THE WHITE BEAR” 


in picturesque Montana 


in the Absaroka range of the Rockies, on a 
mountain river full of fish, just waiting for 
your hook. Bear, elk, and small game in 
abundance, in season. Electric-lighted cab- 
ins, every modern convenience, excellent 
cuisine. Write for booklet and rates to the 
Business Manager, Billings, Mont. 
a 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you've always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 
around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H 


NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 











The 





The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts. Opens June 22d. 

R. F. ENGLE, Mgr. 








20 June 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW JERSEY 
SANNA 


Che Warren 


On the Ocean 


Spring Lake, N. a 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 300. 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea. 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 
Opens June 20. 


W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 
Srl 


NEW YORK 


K sere Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
AN. Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $20 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
vegetables, own garden. Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles. W.W. BLOCK, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS—Sunrise Lodge “3*3" 


mountain sports. A restful home for nature 
lovers. E. D. BARNES, Mt. Arab, N.Y. 








I 

















Blue Mountain House 


One of finest situations in Adirondacks. Alti- 
tude 2.055 {t.,overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
door sports.All conveniences. ExceHent table. 
M. Tyler Merwin, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 43722" 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 








Sunset Camp and Cottages 
Write for booklet and reference. 
R. Bennett, Raquette Lake, N, Y. 





Adirondacks — Interbrook Lodge 
and Cottages, Keene Valley, N. ¥ 
1,500 ft. 600 acres forest and farm. Certified 
Jersey herd. Plenty of milk and .cream. 
Large vegetable garden. Mountain climbing, 
camping, picnicking, tennis, auto. trips to 
Paul Smith’s, Saranac Lake, Lake Placid, 
down through beautiful Wilmington notch, 
to Au Sable Chasm. $18 to $20. Interesting 


illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK, Prop. 





Come to Camp Sacandaga <2", hake, 

ADIRONDACKS A cam oe 
the lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined sur- 
roundings. Good table. Large living-hall. 
Cottages and tents for sleeping. Boats aud 
canoes. Black bass fishing. Hikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CHas. T. 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y 


ADIRONDACKS 
THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attrac- 
tions of a beautiful lake shore in a locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation. The boating is safe, there are’ 
attractive walks snd drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. Ref. required. For information relative 
to board and lodging address Miss MARGARET 
FULLER, Club Mgr., 233 Broadway, New York. 


For particulars regarding cottage rentals 
write John B. Burnham, 233 B’way.New York. 





Camp Inkowa-Inkowa House 


fa 


Greenwood Lake, Orange 


o., N.Y. 

9 Mile Lake—600 . 
ft. elevation,45 miles 
from New York City 
All outdoor sports: 
Horseback Riding : 
Tennis: Swimming: 
Canoeing : Boating : 
Athletics: Long and short distance hiking 
trips; Expert leadership: Best equipment. 
Junior Camp for girls from 12 to 16, is 
filling a long-felt need tor a high-class 
camp at a moderate rate, by the week or 
month—Rates$70 per month:$18 perweek. 
Senior Camp for young women over 
16: Kates $70 per month: $18 per week. 
Inkowa House for men and women: 
Rates $25 Single Rooms per week; Double 
Rooms $40 per week and up. 


References Required. Send for booklet 
Camp Inkowa or Inkowa House, Greenwood Lake,N.Y. 





The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing Sporta,sailing, bathing, Sbhing ol tenn 
motoring. Address The Lioyd, Bellport, L. L 
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Were AD- 
GER MOFFETT, 
Rear-Admiral U. 5S. 
N. and Chief of 






THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
a SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES 
“msn WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE 
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the Bureau 
Aeronautics, was 
graduated from the 
United States Na- 
val Academy in 
1890. He was pro- 
moted through the 
various grades to 
that of captain in 
1916. He served 
under Admiral 
Dewey at the cap- 
_ ture of Manila, and also saw service 
at Vera Cruz and at Tampico, Mexico; 
for four years he was Commandant at 
the United States Naval Training Sta- 
tion at Great Lakes, Illinois. He has 
been awarded the Medal of Honor for 
his brave conduct in the battle of 
Vera Cruz and the D. S. M. for “ex- 
ceptionally meritorious service’ in 
the World War. 


| Fee cabs WASHBURNE WRIGHT 
contributes to this issue, under 
the title “Some Points in the Turkish 
Situation,” a keen analysis of the 
problem now confronting Turkey. 
Mrs. Wright is well known as a writer 
and as an authority on the opium 
traffic. Her studies of the Far East 
have appeared in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” “Harper’s Magazine,” 
“Scribner’s Magazine,” etc. 





| Gee PLUMLEY has been giving most 
of his time to authorship for 
many years. His stories have been 
published in The Outlook and in other 
periodicals, such as “‘Scribner’s Maga- 
zine,” “Country Life,” and “Youth’s 
Companion.” He is a constant con- 
tributor to outdoor journals and is 
fishing editor of “Field and Stream.” 


| Be DONGES STAUDT is the author of 
““Der Tag’ in Germany,” which 
was published in The Outlook of Feb- 
ruary 7%. She has been living in 
Leipsic, Germany, for about seven 
months, but is now, we believe, again 
in this country. Previous to her so- 
journ in Germany she was in Beirit, 
Syria, where her husband was a 
teacher in the American University. 


uA ENouD MULDER 
is a Michigan 
novelist and news- 
paper man, a grad- 
uate of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 
He is an editor of 
the Holland daily 
“Sentinel” and of 
“Michigan Out-of- 
Doors.” He is the 
author of four vol- 
umes of fiction. 
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We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of terri- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
Only a unified tele- 
phone service, covering the whole 


boundaries. 


country, can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of 
the Bell System. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand employees and 


toward Better Service 





Sixtictl © 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 
service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and 
the community are equally served. 


\Ssyalil 4 Vasa: 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 


and Elegance of a Private Residence. 
politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to Clubs, Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


Opposite the Metro- 











United for the Nation’s need 





Eager & Babcock 
New Work City 


Cable Address:—‘‘ EABAB”? 


| SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
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THE 


NEW MONTEREY 


North Asbury Park. N. J. 


The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 
OPENS JUNE 23 
American Plan Capacity 500 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 
Golf that makes you play 
18-Hole Course 
Superior A-la-Carte Grill. Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Wonderful Ocean Bathing. New Swi imming 
Pool Adjoining 
Sherman Dennis, Manager 
N. Y. Office: Town & Country 
8 West 40th St. Tel. Longacre 8310 
McDonnell & Co., Brokers 
On ‘The New Jersey Tour.” 


OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, 
Massachusetts 


A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, 
where the comfort and pleasure of 
guests are constantly considered. Every 
guest room connects with private bath. 
Accommodations for 450. Sea Bathing. 
Electric Baths. Booklet. For reserva- 
tions, write or wire 





= 
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K. R. Grabow Company, Inc. 
E. R. Graxow, President 


. Twenty-one years under the same management. 


Che Hotel dekuixe 
ish New wht 
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Spring Lake Beacu 
NEW JERSEY 


Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Opens June 23 

Two Exceptional 18-Hole Golf Courses 

Furnished Cottages with Hotel Service 


C. S. KROM, Manager. 


On “The New Jersey Tour, 
A Road of Never-Ending Delight.” 





THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


UTSIDE Madison Square Garden, in 

New York City, says an article 
in the “Scientific American,” a thou- 
sand automobiles were parked on the 
night of a great boxing match this 
spring. They were guarded, some of 
them, by chauffeurs, while others were 
supposed to be under the surveillance 
of policemen who. passed up and down 
the streets where the long, close- 
packed lines of cars lay waiting for 
their owners. Yet when the fight was 
over, forty-five automobiles had been 
stolen—under the noses of scores of> 
watchers in the bright center of our 
greatest city. About twenty-five cars 
are said to be stolen daily in New 
York. Half of these are eventually 
recovered by the police. The rest 
never come back. Other cities have 
similar records, and altogether it is 
estimated that $35,000,000 worth of 
cars are stolen every year in the 
United States. 





Ingenious types of thief foilers 
have been invented to remedy the 
situation described in the above para- 
graph. Locks of all kinds come first. 
But well-prepared thieves laugh at 
locks. They tow away your car be- 
hind another machine, perhaps. Or 
where the wheels are locked, they 
bring a repair car, derrick the locked 
machine into a truck, and make their 
getaway. Some one invented a siren 
to go under the driver’s seat. When 
the thief gets into the seat, the siren 
goes off and keeps up a fierce squawk- 
ing. Another device starts a strong 
warning light when the wrong man 
gets in. These things certainly do 
discourage the automobile thief, for it 
is said that 75 per cent of the cars 
stolen have no protective device. 





Another idea for keeping meddlers 
away from cars was devised by an en- 
terprising Washington (D. C.) man 
during the great Shriners’ Conven- 
tion. He parked his car, then hung 
this sign on it: “Out of Order; Owner 
Gone for Tools.” Unfortunately, in 
this case the car was parked in a for- 
bidden space, and a policeman climbed 
into it. When the owner appeared 
without any tools, he was haled to a 
police station and later fined. 





‘All fish stories are not lies, but I 
am discredited whenever I tell this 
one,” writes Dr. H. Clay Evenson, of 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. “When we 
came in one day from duck hunting 
near the Black River, we saw a bunch 
of pickerel in a washtub. The men 
who had caught them stood by ‘all 
swelled up’ over their catch. One 
very large pickerel in the bunch was 
equally swelled up—in fact, its stom- 
ach stuck out at the sides and looked 
very peculiar. One of us took out his 
knife and said, ‘Let me cut this fellow 


open and see what’s the matter with 
him.’ He did so, and found the large 
ringbone and the prongs from a big 
beefsteak in him. No one could figure 
out how this fish got that bone in his 
stomach. Finally the bridge-tender 
came up and said, ‘If you could see the 
chef from the coast train on the C., B. 
and Q. throw his pail of garbage into 
the Black River every noon, you would 
know how the pickerel get their beef 


bones.’ But seldom will any one be- 
lieve this story. I hope you are one 
of the ones.” 


One of “Judge’s” prize stories: 

“Three freshmen at college were 
discussing the incomes of their 
fathers. One said: ‘My father writes 
a song in an evening and takes it 
downtown the next morning and sells 
it for $25.’ 

“The next countered: ‘My father 
writes a story in an evening and takes 
it downtown the next morning and 
sells it for $50.’ 

“*That’s nothing,’ declared the 
third. ‘My father gets up in a pulpit 
on Sunday and talks for half an hour, 
and it takes twelve men to carry the 
money up to him.’ ” 


Rough handling of freight cars, ac- 
cording to an article in the “Railway 
Age,” results in a loss to the railways 
of the country of more than eight 
million dollars a year. Nearly all of 
this damage comes from the careless 
switching of cars in freight yards. It 
seems incredible that experienced men 
should so mishandle the property in- 
trusted to them, but almost every 
traveler has from time to time experi- 
enced a severe bumping and jolting 
while his “sleeper” has been switched 
at night and will be prepared to be- 
lieve that a freight car gets even 
severer treatment than a Pullman. 
Some railways are making a drive to 
persuade employees to use gentler 
treatment in dealing with freight cars. 


A sign in a section of Brooklyn 
inhabited by colored people reads: 
“Hair and Scalp Treatment—Madam 
Walker’s Method.” To the initiated 


this means a method for making kinky 


hair straight. In another district is 
this sign: “Bobbed Hair Permanently 
Waved—$18.” This means that white 
girls can have kinks put into their 
straight hair if they pay the price. 


From the Personal column of the - 


London “Times:”’ . 

Home of the Poet Horace, S. An- 
tonio, Tivoli, to be Let, Furnished, 
from June ist. Bathrooms, Electric 
light. Apply ——, ete. 

Baedeker thus comments on this 
house, under Tivoli (the ancient 
Tibir): “A ‘Villa of Horace,’ al- 
though the poet never had one at 
Tibur, is pointed out by the guides.” 


OE Ee . ee 


AMUNDSEN’S GREAT ADVENTURE 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


** CONSTELLATION '' AT NEWPORT—-SUNSET 


THE STORY OF NEWPORT 
TOLD IN PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 


PRICE: FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





For 649 miles through the Belt, 
the Rocky, the Bitter Root ‘and 
the Cascade ranges, the big 
yellow trains of the ‘‘ Milwau- 
kee” are driven by electric power 


The Marvel 0f “White Coal” 


Unseen, unheard, resistless, is the power 
that speeds “The Olympian” on its trans- 
mountain flight. Feeding the giant elec- 
tric locomotives of these thousand-ton 
steel trains is a torrential energy, sprung 
from the mountain waterfalls. More than 
600 miles of smokeless, jarless, faultless 
travel, made possible by the marvel of 
“white coal,” is yours when you ride on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Its 
route across the mountain ranges is the 
longest electrified railway on earth—span- 
ning the most picturesque section of the 
most progressive railroad in the world. 


The only line operating transcontinental trains by electric power 


The only line owning and operating its own sleeping cars between 
Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma 


The only line operating over its own rails all the way between 
Chicago and Puget Sound ~ 


The shortest line from Chicago to Seattle-Tacoma and the Orient 
GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent, Cuicaco, ILLinors 


(14127) 














For Use on 
Mosquito Bites! 


Immediate relief from the 
itching. Money refunded if 


not satisfactory. 


15, 30 & 50 cent sizes 


(Note: New-Skin is a prepa- 
ration primarily for cuts, 
scrapes, etc., but used for 
many other purposes.) 


At all Druggists. Genuine 
New-Skin is always sold in 
glass bottles, in red and gold 
cartons, never in tin tubes. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


) Ideal Summer Vacations | 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 

Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘Fort Victoria’? and 
S.S. “Fort st: ‘ort St. George” 


i2Canadian 


PVU*tSe Ss 
New GAY OAL Haliface Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. “* Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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DWARD C. CROSS- 

MAN, a captain 
in the United 
States Army, with 
ten years’ experi- 
ence in the Na- 
tional Guard of 
California and IIli- 
nois, is now no 
longer on_ active 
duty, owing to a 
disability incident 
He has retired to a 





to his service. 
homestead in southern Oregon, forty- 
five miles from a railway, with his pen 
as a less martial but none the less 


mighty weapon. Captain Crossman is 
Director of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, a member of the 
Association of American International 
Riflemen, and one of the foremost au- 
thorities on small firearms in the 
country. 


ARJORIE MEEKER is an American, 
born in England’ while her 
father was in the diplomatic service. 
She is now living in Worthington, 
Ohio, having recently returned from 
a three years’ stay in France and 
Italy. This is her second appearance 
in the pages of The Outlook, and we 
hope that other appearances will fol- 
low. 


| Beaty W. HULLINGER is an Ameri- 
can correspondent for the United 
Press who recently returned from 
Russia, where he made an intensive 
study of economic, political, and social 
conditions in that country. He was 
aided in his investigations by his 
knowledge of the Russian language 
and by personal acquaintance with 
many Red leaders. He repeatedly in- 
terviewed virtually every prominent 
man in the Bolshevik Government, 
supplementing the data thus gained by 
personal observation of life in the 
Soviet capital and other Russian cities 
and by talks with people of all classes 
and political beliefs. 


OBERT HAYNE LEAVELL occupies 

a chair at Peabody College in 
Nashville, Tennessee. He is an au- 
thority on racial relations and com- 
munity building. 


URT M. MCCONNELL, who discusses 
in this issue the difficulties of 
Amundsen’s proposed flight to the 
North Pole, was a member of Stefans- 
son’s recent Arctic expedition and for 
two years, during and after the war, 
was in the United States Army Air 
Service. He is now a member of the 
editorial staff of the “Literary Digest’ 
and a contributor to the “Scientific 
American,” “Saturday Evening Post,” 
“American Magazine,” and “World’s 
| Work.” 


Pot 6 OUTDOOR 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


Washington, Conn, 
Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 
Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRK CLARKE. 





Box 153 





MAINE 


Tree-Tops Tutoring School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., July 16-Sept. 15 


Preparation for fall examinations by trained specialists. Pu 
pils 100% successful fall 1922. Miss Marion W. Anderson, B.S 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MAassAcHUsETTs, Cambridge, 48 Quincy Street. 


NEW CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Est. 1866. 3-year course. College preparation desired. Re- 
statement (in Swedenborg) of Christian theology. Spiritual 
interpretation of the Scriptures. Correspondence courses. 
Catalog. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


5%th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400 
to $500 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 











NEW JERSEY 
KENT PLACE SUMMIT, N. J: 


20 miles from N. Y. 
a A ponetey School sad ner Coe ge ee and Aca- 
emic Courses. rs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL sede 
Miss Anna S. WOODMAN } Principals. 








NEW YORK 


THE STONE SCHOOL 


On Storm King Mountain 


50 miles from New York, 5 miles from West Point 
Progressive Boarding School for Boys 





The Individuality of Each Boy is Appreciated and Developed 
Physical Upbuilding and Increased Mental Efficiency 


Preparation for all Cor or for Business 
ife 


Recent graduates now in sixteen colleges. 
Three small schools with a competent teacher 
for every eight boys. 


Attractive Outdoor Life. All sports under 
supervision. 

Separate Lower School for boys 9 to 12 

For Catalog and Book of Views, address 


ALVAN C. DUERR, Headmaster, 


CLARK TUTORING SCHOOL 
ON STORM KING MOUNTAIN 
All preparatory subjects. 
Specialization in preparing for college entrance. 
Tennis, golf. Modern equipment. 
July 9—Sept. 1. 
J. C. CLARK 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, New York 





— ———— 
ic. 152 S A 
9 tewart Ave. 
| St. Paul S Garden City, L. 1. N.Y. 
Episcopal boarding school for boys. College prepara- 
tory course (4 years) for boys who have finished Gram- 
mar School. Candidates for admission to college are 
repared to take examinations set by College Entrance 
xamination Board. Junior Dept. covering grades 5 to 
8. Boys of ten admitted. Gymnasium, pool, and 
facilities for all athletics. Leagues in addition to varsity 
teams giving athletic instruction on teams to every 
yupil. Chapel, resident chaplain, nurse. Rate $1,200. 
Every boy has private room. 40 min. from N. Y. City. 


PUTNAM HALL, School for Girls 


College DePreeatory, general courses... Bungalow for 
alumnee. All outdoor sports. Campus of over four acres. 
A country school in corporate limits. Sleeping-porches. 


ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, Box 807, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training 
in the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and gen- 
eral medical conditions, followed by four months’ hospital 
practice. Classes open October 3, 1923. For further informa- 
tion address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FULTON, Dean. 
ED 


VIRGINIA 


(Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, ree Pres.—the 

Bishop of Va. Episc. Ch.ownership ; health ; scholarship ; 
culture ; beauty of environment, Christian idealism. Boys :St. 
Christopher’s—$650 Richmond ; Christchurch—$400, Christ- 
church P, O., Middlesex Co. Giris: St. Catherine’s—$800, 
Richmond ; St. Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville ; St. Margaret’s 
—$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals. 











TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK 


Registered in New York State, offers a 24 years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its equivalent. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York: 





CAMPS 
“THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Glorious Mountains of Western North Carolina 
Write for illustrated booklets: 
“BOYS’ CAMPS and GIRLS’ CAMPS 
in the mountains ” 
“SUMMER RESORT FOLDER ” 
“GOLF IN WONDERLAND” , 
H. F. CARY, G.P.A., 


sige opi a alge A 
Washington, D.C. 

















ADULT CAMPS 
FOR 


BIRCHMONT CAMPS 4dtxzs 


EAST WOLFEBORO, N. H. 
80 acres in pines on beautiful lake. White Mts. 
region. Tents, cabins. Supplies from camp farm. 60-mile 
view. Carefully selected group. Lllustrated booklet. 
Address H. 8. HEMENWAY. 





BOYS’ CAMPS 


CAMP RIVERDALE 


(Jn the Adirondacks) 
LONG LAKE, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


ENUINE woods life; first course 
in forestry ; 


mountain climbing ; 
canoe trips—land and water sports. For 
illustrated booklet address 


Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster 
Riverdale Country School 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Telephone, Kingsbridge 3123 


CAPE COD 


CHILMARK CAMP 


For real red-blooded boys. nag hiking, sailing, 
all athletics. Trips to Plymouth, Truro, Provincetown, etc. 


Director, Mrs. C. B. THURSTON, Avon, N.Y. Circulars. 





Yacht Naomi—St. Lawrence Cruising Camp for Boys 


2d year. Cruising on large powerful yacht—camping on 
shore—inland trip. Hudson River, Lake Champlain, St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. Visiting Montreal and 
Quebec. Complete equipment, excellent food, experienced 
leaders, perfect safety. Boys 10-16. Rate $250. Leave New 
York July 1—return September 2. Booklet. 

BOX 242, SEWAREN, N. J. 





GIRLS’ CAMPS 


CAPE COD 
Camp Nobscussett 


A big, healthy. happy family of girls. Swimming, hiking, 
sailing. Teach golf, scouting, ete. Circulars. 
Mrs. C. B. THURSTON, Avon, N. Y. 








CAMP AREY On lovely Lake Keuka, N. Y. (9th Sea- 

son). A camp unique in its life, spirit, 
and associations. Unusual record of health and development ; 
restricted enrollment, resident graduate nurse. All land 
and water sports carefully supervised by expert instructors, 
hikes, camping trips, dramatics, hockey, crews, horseback rid- 
ing, cercle frangais. Mrs. M.A.Fontaine, Roslyn Heights,L. I. 
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From a drawing by Orson Lowell of Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in the Large Hall at Vailima 


They are the magazine feature of the year—those intimate 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Letters to Lady Colvin. They begin after he had returned from the 
Riviera. He and his father now tacitly avoided discussing their religious dif- 
ferences. There is a brief trip to Oban in the summer. There are interesting 
comments in the letters on Poe and Carlyle and a summary of the three 
things in life which he most desires. : 


Edith Wharton 


The critical comments on Mrs. Wharton’s novel ‘“‘A Son at the Front” 
seem to agree that it is the most notable serial of the year and that it is Mrs. 
Wharton’s best work. No such picture of Paris in war-time, with its moving 
human tragedy, has been written. Do not miss it. 


When Did Golf Begin in America? 


Charles Evans, Jr. (known to all players as ‘“‘Chick”’’), says that golf ap- 
peared in this country long before the famous Apple Tree course instituted 
by John Reid and others. From certain sources it seems to be clear that golf 
was playediate. -e ere ? 


Get the Answer in the July 


SCRIBNERS 


MAGAZINE 


Illustrated 





TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


The Outlook each week goes into 100,000 substantial, refined homes. 
It is carefully read by parents who desire the best possible school 
facilities for their children, and who possess the means to send them 
to the best private schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook will 
reach a selected and interested audience. 
THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS &5 CENTS A LINE 


Write.us for further information 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE LEVIATHAN GOES A-SAILING 


N the tangled mass of criminations 
| and counter-charges concerning 
the necessity and the lack of 
necessity, the cost and the economy, of 
_the trial trip of the Leviathan, one 
thing stands out clearly—it is the fact 
that Government ownership of public 
utilities promotes political tumult: 

Whether the trip of the Leviathan, 
with six hundred guests invited by the 
retiring chairman of the Shipping 
Board, is a junket or a justifiable 
piece of business promotion seems to 
depend wholly upon the political affilia- 
tions of the observer. If a Democrat 
thinks that political capital can be 
made by attacking the trip, an attack 
is launched. If a Republican sees in 

_eriticism of the trip a loss of votes in 
the next Presidential election, the trip 
is defended. If the Leviathan were 
under private ownership or private 
operation, assisted by a Government 
subsidy, there would have been no 
occasion for such a storm. 

Railways, hotels, and resorts spend 
thousands of dollars every year in 
order to sell their services:to people of 
influence, and no one regards the ex- 
penditure as a loss even though no 

direct financial return has been re- 
ceived. For instance, so wise and well- 
administered a road as the Canadian 
Pacific has engineered expeditions of 
writers and publicists to the Canadian 

Rockies. They must believe that this 
expenditure has been justified or it 
would not have been continued. 

Those who argue for a continuation 
of Government ownership of our ship- 
ping must face the fact that the 
merits or demerits of anything which 
they propose will never be considered 
without a partisan squint. 


TRYING TO ENFORCE 
A FOOLISH LAW 

ONGRESS in its last session evaded 
the duty of framing a new and 
adequate immigration law in place of 
the cumbrous three per cent act, which 
is both wrong in principle and impos- 
: sible of equitable administration. The 
Immigration Commissioner at New 
York, Mr. Robert E. Tod, tried his 
best, we judge, to carry out the law’s 
provisions, but did not receive full 
support from Washington. One re- 
sult of the percentage law is that the 
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(C) Paul Thompson 
HENRY N. CURRAN, NEWLY APPOINTED IMMI- 
GRATION COMMISSIONER AT ELLIS ISLAND 


immigration now comes in irregular 
waves—large when the quotas are not 
filled out by the influx, low when the 
word goes out that there is danger 
that those who arrive will be sent 
back. New York of course handles 
far the largest part of the immigra- 
tion—sometimes 40,000 people a 
month, while in July perhaps 60,000 
may arrive. 

One reason for Mr. Tod’s resigna- 
tion is understood to be that his ur- 
gent representations that more and 
better accommodations and a larger 
staff of helpers were badly needed 
have been neglected. It is also stated 
(not by the Commissioner himself, 
however) that appeals against his 
rulings have been upheld too often 


‘because of political influence and that 


there has been lack of co-operation in 
emergencies where it was desperately 
needed. He has worked hard to keep 
Ellis Island clean and comfortable, 
say social observers who have 
watched his administration, but has 
not had physical or moral support. 
Add to this the inevitable result of 
such a percentage system as we now 
have, and it is not surprising that the 
New York Commissioner has thrown 
up his. hands. A recent newspaper 
writer says: “Entirely apart from its 


effects upon the industrial situation, 
the Immigration Act has been the 
occasion of an unending series of per- 
sonal tragedies. The inelasticity of 
the quota system has divided families 
in brutal fashion. Mothers have been 
parted from their children, fathers 
and sons have been separated, family 
life has been disrupted cruelly.” 

Mr. Tod’s successor is Major Henry 
H. Curran, a New York lawyer and 


publicist of repute, who has been a 


city magistrate and alderman and 
President of Manhattan Borough, and 
was the opponent of Mayor Hylan in 
the last mayoralty campaign. Like 
Mr. Tod, he is generally regarded as 
genuinely desirous of doing useful 
public service. It is to be hoped that 
Congress in its next session will make 
this possible by a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the whole immigration legisla- 
tion. 


WHAT IS ONE COUNTRY’S DRINK 
IS ANOTHER COUNTRY’S POISON 
ONTROVERSIES are hard to settle 
when both parties to the dis- 
agreement proceed from premises 
which are diametrically opposed. The 
best example of this which we have 
seen in recent years is the bothersome 


international argument concerning 
liquor on foreign ships in American 
ports. 


To the average European American 
prohibition is an unbelievable phe- 
nomenon. That a nation should seri- 
ously consider abolishing the cup that 
cheers and that a people should make 
it a part of the fundamental law of 
their land that drinks possessing more 
than one-half of one per cent alcohol 
should be taboo must seem as unreal 
to many honest Englishmen and 
Frenchmen as some of the fantastic 
adventures of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
Believe it or not as you will, but there 
are many people in Great Britain and 
on the Continent who know as little of 
American sentiment west of the Hud- 
son as the prohibition editor of the 
New York “World.” 

The fact that we want our laws 
obeyed and that we have a right to 
prescribe the conditions under which 
foreign vessels shall enter American 
ports does not seem to weigh very 
heavily in the arguments advanced by 
foreign nations. The European does 
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not seem to be able to visualize the 
fact that we dislike to have a fleet of 
smugglers under foreign flags flying 
off our coast-line. The fact that we 
should like to exchange an extension 
of our coastal waters for a little more 
lenity in dealing with the habits of 
foreign sailors in our ports does not 
seem to mean much to men and gov- 
ernments who cannot understand why 
we should not welcome the smugglers 
as a relief from what‘they regard as 
our absurd law. 

Our Government, by interpretation 
of its regulations, seems to be willing 
to deal generously with nations whose 
habits differ from our own. Appar- 
ently we are going to stretch the 
regulation providing for medicinal 
liquor to permit it to cover the issue 
of wine in ships’ rations. The fact 
that we are willing to interpret this 
regulation so broadly ought to weigh 
heavily in the balance when the prob- 
lem of extending our coastal rights 
is under international. consideration. 
Whether it will or not remains to be 
seen. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COURT 
OF KANSAS 

PPONENTS of the Kansas Indus- 

trial Court have been rejoicing 
in a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. They are 
rejoicing too soon, however, if they 
think that this decision brings Kan- 
sas’s experiment to an end. If they 
examine carefully the opinion deliv- 
ered by Mr. Chief Justice Taft, they 
will see that a large field is left in 
which the Kansas Industrial Court 
may still continue to operate. 

The case in which the decision was 
rendered was brought to the Supreme 
Court on the appeal of the Charles 
Wolff Packing Company against an 
order of the Industrial Court increas- 
ing the wages of the Packing Com- 
pany’s employees. The United States 
Supreme Court upholds the contention 
of the Packing Company, and thus 
prevents the members of the Meat 
Packers’ Union from getting the in- 
creased wages for which they asked. 
Thereupon labor unions, strange as it 
may appear, rejoice. They do not 
want an industrial court. They prefer 
to get their increased wages by strik- 
ing or by threatening to strike. Thus 
it happens that a decision which ap- 
pears to be against a labor union is 
greeted by labor unions as a triumph. 

The Kansas law declares the manu- 
facture and preparation of food, the 
manufacture of clothing, the produc- 
tion of fuel, the transportation of 
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these commodities, and all public 


_utilities and common carriers to be 


affected with a public interest, and 
vests the Industrial Court of three 
judges with power to hear any dispute 
over terms of employment in any of 
these industries and, if it finds the 
public peace and health in peril, to 
make findings and to fix wages and 


‘other terms for the future conduct of 


the industry. 

The Supreme Court finds that “‘the 
mere declaration by a Legislature that 
a business is affected with a public 
interest is-not conclusive of the ques- 
tion whether its attempted regulation 
on that ground is justified.” It ac- 
cepts railways and other public utili- 
ties-as coming under that head, and 
certain other occupations obviously 
like the running of “inns, cabs, and 
grist mills.” It also recognizes that 
there are other industries which, 
“though not public at their inception, 
may be fairly said to have risen to be 
such.” 

It finds, however, that the produc- 
tion of food is not affected with a 
public interest in any such sense as to 
justify its exception from ordinary 
industry. The Court implied that 
there might be emergencies which 
would affect the production of food 
with public interest calling for regula- 


tion. The packing company in this 
case, however, is a comparatively 
small one. If it should cease to oper- 


ate, it would not affect the State’s 
supply of- this material. Moreover, 
when the packing company entered 
upon operations it assumed no obliga- 
tions of continuing in business, as a 
railway does, and consequently gov- 
ernmental regulation to provide for 
continuity of operation was unneces- 
sary and unjustified. So the decision 
of the Industrial Court is reversed. 

It can be readily seen that this de- 
cision does not affect decisions of the 
Industrial Court in cases involving 
public utilities. It does not neces- 
sarily, so far as we can see, prevent 
the Court from deciding disputes even 
in the mining industry. And of course 
it does not prevent the Industrial 
Court from deciding cases which are 
brought to it by parties who volun- 
tarily bring, as many parties have 
done, their cases before the Court un- 
der an agreement to abide by its de- 
cision. 

Although we believe, as we indicate 
in an editorial on another page con- 
cerning the decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board in the case of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, that the solution of 
industrial problems is not to be ulti- 


mately found in any method of com- 
promising disputes between labor and 
capital as parties at war, but rather 
in establishing industry on a demo- 
cratic basis and thus transferring it 
from a state of chronic war to a state 


of chronic peace, we think that in the 


present situation there is a place for 


such a tribunal as the Kansas Indus- 
trial Court and other arbitral bodies 


under public supervision. The United 


States Supreme Court has defined at 
least one limit beyond which such a 
tribunal cannot act with authority and 
compulsory power, but it does not de- 
stroy it or prevent it from performing 


_ very valuable services. 


THE ROOSEVELT MEDALS 


pees HARDING has a_ very 
graceful facility in making an 
occasional address. This happy gift 
was pleasantly displayed on June 15, 
when at the White House he presented 
the gold medals awarded by the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association to three 
Americans for distinguished ‘contribu- 
tions to the progress of our National 
life in fields of endeavor in which 
Theodore Roosevelt had been pro- 
foundly interested or in which he him- 
self had achieved distinction. 

The simple but impressive ceremony 


took place in the spacious East Room, - 


where there gathered by special invi- 
tation a company of twenty-five or 
thirty persons—Cabinet officers, Am- 
bassadors, Government officials, and 
private citizens—all of whom had had 
some kind of special association with 
Roosevelt during his lifetime. Mr. 
Hermann Hagedorn, Director of the 
Memorial Association, announced to 
the President the names of the medal- 


ists with a few well-chosen words 


defining the services which entitled the 
recipient to the special mark of honor. 

The three medalists were Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton, who 
more than half a century ago was a 
worker in the Sanitary Commission of 
the Civil War, a little later founded 
the first training school for nurses in 
the United States, and at the age of 
eighty-six still is active in support of 
every movement to protect American 
motherhood and childhood; Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 


: 
| 


which is the most complete institution — 


of its kind in the world, and which 
was one of the backers of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s historical explorations in 
Africa and South America; and Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, the founder of the 


Plattsburg training camps, and, it 


THERE IS NO CREATURE LOVES ME 


Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
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SPEAKING OF FOREIGN ENTANGLEMENTS— 


From Anne S§S. Bissler, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ward in Farm and Fireside 


THE GLEANERS 


From Edward Anthony, New York City 


(Richard III, Act V, Scene 3) 


Gale in the Los Angeles Times 


\ \\ RR Done 
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THE JINNY AND THE BOTTLE 


From A, R. Green, Huntington Park, Cal. 


Dorman H. Smith in the Knoxville News 


HOW DO YOU. 
DO IT, BROTHE 


THERE’S A COG LOOSE SOMEWHERE 


From Mrs. Patterson Miller, Russellville, Tenn. 
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may be said quite as accurately, the 
founder of modern Cuba. The medals, 
which are large and beautiful gold 
medallions (see the illustration in The 
Outlook of June 20), were awarded to 
Miss Schuyler for the Promotion of 
Interests of Women and Children; to 
Professor Osborn for the Promotion 
of Love and Knowledge of Natural 
History; and to General Wood for the 
Promotion of the National Defense. 
Professor Osborn was present in per- 
son, but Miss Schuyler could not at- 
tend the ceremony by reason of age 
and illness; and General Wood is of 
course in the Philippines performing 
his arduous duty as Governor-General. 
As proxies, Mrs. Archibald Hopkins 
received the medal on behalf of Miss 
Schuyler, and Colonel Kilburn, of the 
War College, on behalf of General 


Wood. 
The President said of Miss Schuy- 


ler: 
There is nothing in life comparable 
to the inspiration of service, and I 
would like you to say to the recipient 
of this medal that it has been a very 
great pleasure not only to transmit it, 
and to echo some of the ideals of the 
great Roosevelt, but to pay to her the 
tribute of doing that which, to my 
mind, is the greatest thing in the 
* world. 


Of Professor Osborn: 


It is a very rare distinction to have 
so pursued one’s activity as to earn 
the devoted and trusted friendship of 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, and it is 
a very great distinction, sir, to be the 
head of what is rated the leading in- 
stitution of its kind in the world. 


Of General Wood: 


Like all Americans, I know of the 
contribution of General Wood to the 
National defense. I know his spirit 
of devotion, which has been an in- 
spiration throughout America. I 
know of the notable service he has 
already done. And I have a peculiar 
reason to know of the most distin- 
guished and patriotic service which 
he is now performing. As in the other 
cases, I can understand how the spirit 
of Theodore Roosevelt would rejoice 
in this bestowal of honor to his inti- 
mates whom he greatly trusted and 
very highly admired. Surely it is a 
becoming offering on the part of the 
Roosevelt Memorial Association be 
cause it conveys in another form the 
thought of the mindfulness, the ear- 
nestness, the readiness of Colonel 
Roosevelt to be of service to his coun- 
try. 


One other feature of the occasion is 


thus described by the New York 
“Times :” . 
The ceremony had a pleasant end- 
ing. Three little misses - walked 


sedately up to the President and indi- 
eated that they had something to say. 
They were Blanchette Hooker, Laura 
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Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


Abbott, and Mary Oakley Hagedorn, 
. daughters of Trustees of the Roose- 
velt Memorial Association. Their 
part in the ceremony was to present 
to the President a copy of the report 
of the Memorial Association, bound 
in crimson levant and decorated with 
the shield of the United States. 
“When you return to your homes,” 
said the President, “will you say to 
your fathers that the President said: 
Everything which is done to preserve 
the memory and ideals and example 
of Theodore Roosevelt is a contribu- 
tion to the patriotic spirit and the 
confidence of the United States of 
America.” 


ROMANTICIST AND 
MEDIAEVALIST 
7A author who could make a de- 
scriptive book called ‘“Earth- 
work Out of Tuscany” poetic surely 
may be called a romanticist. Maurice 
Hewlett, who died in England on June 
16, was that and more. He was not 
an old man (he died at the age of 
sixty-two), but the most notable of his 
books were written more than twenty 
years ago; of late years he published 
little except his Norse tales; in these 
he moved in an unfamiliar field and 
made no very strong impression. 

In certain of his books Hewlett 
exerted himself to please his readers; 
in others he seemed bound to please 
himself—and the reader might go 
hang. His first story, “The Forest 
Lovers,” took hold of the popular 
imagination like fire; it was the best 
seller of 1898 and is still widely read; 
it was impassioned, sensuous, and in 
one or two scenes sensual, but, above 
all, it was romantic, perfervidly ro- 
mantic, continuously romantic! It 
had fancy and glamour enough to keep 
it out of hopeless sentimentalism, but 
it certainly was written to please the 
lovers of lovers. 

Compare that with “The Queen’s 


27 June 


Quair,” a tale of the days of Queen 
Mary, or with “Richard Yea and 
Nay,” a study in fiction of the Lion- 
Hearted Plantagenet. Critics rightly 
call these his finest fiction work; but 
the average novel reader must toil at 
them rather than devour them, be- 
cause they were written to satisfy 
Hewlett’s own passion for the quaint- 
ness of ancient things, historical 
legend, and archaic talk—their pages 
seem tortured, fantastic, artificial, the 
invention of a connoisseur in th2 
queer and remote, a sort of transfor™- 
ing of Henry James’s involutions into 
terms of olden days, yet with © che 
quality of rich old tapestry.” They 
well repay study, but they positively 
cannot be skimmed. The average 
reader of romance will find easier 


going in Hewlett’s delightful shori — 


stories; notably fine are the “Nev 
Canterbury Tales” and “Little Novels 
of Italy.” 

In mid-career Hewlett made a diver- 
gence from the romantic and medizv<! 
to modern English country life and 
social problems. “Open Country” and 
“Half-Way House” are novels that are 
excellent without being eccentric; in 
these stories appears the delightful 
Jack Senhouse, a lover of freedum, 
gypsy-like wanderer, planter of great 
masses of wild flowers on English 
cliffs and open spaces, ardent lover 
and true gentleman, a character that 
lingers long in mind. Why Hewlett 
did not pursue his evident ability to 
write pleasing stories of modern life 
we do not know; possibly he felt him- 


self in the wrong century. When he > 


took up again the archaic vein (per- 
haps with that puzzle story, “Brazen- 


head the Great’), one critic observed: © 


“He is back where his fame first found 


him, tournamenting and adventuring, — 


sallying and sacking, loving and hat- 
ing, according to the frenzied fashion 
of the Middle Ages.” 


The vogue of Hewlett has greatly 


diminished in the. last ten years; he 


was not Victorian, he was not “‘mod-— 


ernistic;” he was at heart “a romantic 
incrusted with the archaic.” Some 


of his books are decidedly’ worth re-- 


reading. 


THE WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP 


IN GOLF ; 
S on that memorable occasion 
when 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 
The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance 
bent, 
Should tremble at his power, . 


a group of American golfers, both 
professional and amateur, have been 


ag 
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dreaming this spring of making Brit- 
ish golfers tremble at their prowess. 
‘The best of American amateurs went 
over and struggled for the amateur 
championship at Deal and lost. The 
story of that fight will be told by 
Robert A. Gardner in next week’s 
issue of The Outlook. <A _ delega- 
tion, largely professional, headed. 'by 
Walter Hagen, later went over and 
competed for the open championship 
at Troon, in Scotland, and lost. Wal- 
ter Hagen, born and brought up in 
America, having learned his golf as a 
caddy at Rochester, won the open 
championship of Great Britain last 
year. While he failed to retain it this 
season, he came so near achieving the 
unparalleled distinction of taking this 
coveted prize twice in succession from 
the British that he returns to the 
United States covered with glory, 
although fallen in defeat. 

The championship was won by a 
young Britisher, A. B. Havers, by 
name, whose score for the 72 holes 
played was 295; Hagen’s score was 
296. A Scotch-American, MacDonald 
Smith, made 297, while Joe Kirkwood, 
the Australian expert, now living in 
the United States, made 298. 

Troon lies on the west coast of Scot- 
land, just south of Glasgow. It is a 
seaside course with many natural 
bunkers and sand hills, but not as 
difficult a course as Prestwick, which 
adjoins it. Practically everybody at 
Troon plays golf. The tradesmen and 
artisans can finish their day’s work 
and have a round in the long Scottish 
twilight. If you go into a barber shop 
for a shave, you are likely to find that 
the man who is ministering to your 
hirsute comfort made a 73 or a 74 the 
evening previous. If, as a visiting 
American, you are interested in litera- 
ture as well as golf, it is only a few 
minutes from Troon to Ayr, the center 
of the traditions and legends of 
Bobby Burns, and if you can’t drive 
over Troon’s most famous and re- 
‘doubtable sand bunker, you can console 
yourself by taking a cab and later in 
the afternoon driving over “The Brigs 
of Ayr.” Thus are golf and poetry 
‘closely intertwined on the “banks and 
braes of Bonny Doon.” 


THE PROBLEM OF 
TRANSPOLAR FLIGHT 
N this week’s issue of The Outlook 
appears an article on Amundsen’s 
oroposed flight across the North Pole. 
[t is by Burt M. McConnell, who has 
aad wide experience as an aviator 
n our Army and _ as an explorer with 
3tefansson in the Arctic. As we go 
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Wide World Photos 

A 1,500,000 VOLT SPARK BETWEEN TERMINALS SEPARATED NINE FEET. 

LIKE APPEARANCE IS CAUSED BY THE PATHS OF THE CURRENT TAKEN SUCCESSIVELY 
DURING THE SHORT EXPOSURE OF THE PLATE 


to press newspaper despatches report 


that Amundsen has temporarily aban-. 


doned his plans because of the failure 
of his plane in a trial flight. Whether 
or not this abandonment is permanent 
remains to be seen. It will be recalled 
that when Amundsen started for the 
South Pole, which he was the first to 
reach, he announced publicly that he 
had no intention of making an expe- 
dition to the South Pole. - Whether or 
not he carries out his present project 
detracts nothing from the interest in 
Mr. McConnell’s article as a vivid 
portrayal of the conditions which face 
any one attempting to traverse the 
polar regions in an airplane. 


DUPLICATING THE LIGHTNING 


) ESEARCH engineers of the General 

\ Electric Company have an- 
nounced the results of a series of 
spectacular experiments in which elec- 
tric currents in the form of lightning- 
discharges at the enormous pressure 
of 2,000,000 volts have been made to 
jump across a space of eighteen feet, 
to exhibit weird and startling light 
effects, and to rend apart blocks of 
hardwood as if they were struck by 
actual lightning. According to Dr. 
Steinmetz, the voltages employed in 
the experiments represent as much as 
one-twenty-fifth of that which sends 
the bolt from cloud to cloud. Hereto- 
fore the power of the lightning has 
seemed so far beyond the compara- 
tively insignificant power of anything 
analogous produced by man that it has 


ITS SPIDERWEB- 


been felt that no valid conclusions 
concerning its apparently capricious 
action could be drawn. Now, with the 
greatly increased voltages used in the 
new experiments, it seems reasonably 
demonstrable that the electric current 
of nature is of a piece with and does 
obey the same natural laws as that 
generated by man. Given this knowl- 
edge, we shall be in a better position 
to guard against lightning, although 
for fundamental reasons the dream of 
utilizing its power remains as much 
of a dream as ever. 

When we have learned to control 
electricity at pressures of upwards of 
a million volts and to keep it within 
desired bounds, we shall be able to 
transmit electric power economically 
over thousands of miles. To-day we 
have little difficulty in the actual gen- 
eration of the electric pressures which 
would be necessary to span this dis- 
tance, but, having generated them, we 
have not yet learned how to control 
them. They are so great and their 
desire to escape is so insistent that 
our insulation cannot constrain them. 
The current leaks off into the atmos- 
phere and earth and is wasted. Daz- 
zling brush effects surround the wires 
with crackling coronas of purple light, 
and power is needlessly consumed in 
breaking down the atom into ions and 
electrons. 

The greatest voltage thus far used 
in a practical long-distance transmis- 
sion line is 225,000 volts, and that 
pressure was found necessary for 
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driving electricity from the Sierra 
Nevadas to Los Angeles, a distance of 
only three hundred miles. If we wish 
to increase this distance, we must in- 
crease the voltage in proportion, and, 
since ultimate plans are being made 
to send power over wires many times 
this length, it will be necessary to 
multiply the voltage accordingly. Un- 
fortunately, we seem for the time to 
have reached the limit of the ability 
of our equipment to withstand high 
electric pressures, 
ments of the General Electric Com- 
pany are largely for the purpose of 
gaining from actual trial rather than 
from theory the data that will point 
out what advances in the design of 
equipment are needed before the prog- 
ress of long-distance electric power 
transmission can go on. 


THE FLIGHT OF A PRESIDENT 


HE flight and resignation of Li- 

Yuan-hung, President of the 
Chinese Republic, are symptomatic of 
the formless condition of all national 
government in China. The bloodless 
revolution that resulted in Li’s over- 
throw was headed by General Feng, 
who was in command of certain troops 
outside Peking, and by the chief of the 
city’s police force, both of whom de- 
manded back pay for their men. 
When, however, Li arrived at Tien- 
tsin, according to reports of June 17, 
he withdrew his resignation as made 
under duress and is said to be seeking 
an alliance with Chang Tso-lin of 
Manchuria. 

The revolt did not represent wide 
national discontent, nor does it indi- 
cate desire to return to Imperial rule; 
it was simply the crumbling of a nomi- 
nal government unable to enforce its 
own decrees even in local matters. 
The long delay in dealing with the re- 
cent seizure by bandits of foreigners, 
all of whom have now been released, 
was another symptom of the same 
lack of centralized power and purpose. 
The old saying, that the word China 
is merely “a geographical expression” 
is recalled. 

A despatch to Washington from 
Shanghai, in which the American 


Association of China and the Ameri- | 


can Chamber of Commerce of Shang- 
hai united, said that conditions were 
worse than they have been since the 
Boxer outrages and that ‘American 
lives and liberty are endangered and 
their prestige and business are being 
destroyed by lack of strong action.” 
A pleasing pen picture of President 
Li Yuan-hung’s personality and that 


and the experi-. 
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Underwood 
ALEXANDER STAMBULISKY, LATE “PEASANT 
PREMIER” OF BULGARIA 


of his wife was given in an article by 
Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton in The 
Outlook of June 6. He sent through 
her a friendly message to this country, 
expressed his belief that education 
and industry were what China most 
needs, and asked the assistance of 
America in bringing this about. 

That China needs guidance and help 
is obvious enough; but just how they 
may be applied is:a perplexing prob- 
lem. 


BULGARIA’S FUGITIVE 
PRIME MINISTER KILLED 
T first bloodless, the revolution in 
Bulgaria has now been stained 
with the blood of the former AEA 
Minister. 

Disguised as a chauffeur, the fugi- 
tive leader of the peasants, Alexander 
Stambulisky, was endeavoring to get 
into communication with his adher- 
ents when he was discovered and 
arrested. While he was under guard 
a group of peasants, it is said, tried 
to rescue him. In the ensuing fight 
he was shot. This is the story; but it 
is by no means certain that he was not 
assassinated. 

Courageous, dominating, gifted 
with a large physique, a thunderous 
voice, and a countenance capable of 
almost theatrical fierceness, Stambu- 
lisky was fitted for the role which he 
had played. At the outbreak of the 
war he withstood King Ferdinand to 
his face, and in consequence suffered 
imprisonment. After the war the 
peasants, outraged by the fiasco, made 
Stambulisky virtual dictator. While 
in power he was on good terms with 
the Allies, and secured from them con- 
cessions for his defeated country. 
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Though accusations of irregularity 
both personal and official were made 
against him, none, so far as we know, — 
have been’proved. He was ambitious’ 
and uncompromising. His death will 
not help the new Government to gain 
the confidence of the peasants, who 


form a large majority of the popula- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIAL WAR 
OR INDUSTRIAL 
CO-OPERATION 


HEN the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board was estab- 


lished, it was not provided 
with power to enforce its decisions. 
The labor unions have always been 
opposed to compulsory arbitration as 
a menace to their liberty of using the 
strike as a weapon. As a result, 
therefore, the decision of the Railroad 
Labor Board against the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has no other effect than a 
public rebuke from an administrative - 
body of the United States Govern- 
ment. The effectiveness of such a're-— 
buke depends wholly upon the public 
opinion which can be mustered in its 
support. If that rebuke truly repre- 
sents American public opinion, the | 
Pennsylvania Railroad will have great 
difficulty in withstanding it. We do 
not believe that it does represent pub- 


’ lic opinion. There is, however, an ele- 


ment of irony in the situation; for the 
first outstanding decision which has 
been tested and sustained in the courts 
is one which is in favor of the unions 
and yet remains unenforceable largely ' 
because the unions were opposed to all 
enforceable ‘decisions. ‘ 
The case arose because the Railroad 
Labor Board ordered the Pennsylvania - 
virtually to negotiate with the Nation-— 
ally organized shop crafts unions. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, on the 
other hand, preferred to deal with the 
organized body of its own employees 
and with no other body. In the one 
case the railway shopmen throughout 
the country are organized in antago- 
nism to the management of all rail- 
ways; in the other case the employees 
of the railway system are organized 
to negotiate and co-operate with the 
management of that system. By 
choosing to deal with the organized 
body of its own employees rather than — 
join with the other railways in nego- 
tiating with the whole body of railway 
employees throughout the country the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was enabled to 
maintain its schedule throughout the 





| 
,great railway strike without any ma- 


jterial interruption of its service, with- 

out inconvenience to the public, and 

jwithout any injustice to its own em- 

_ployees. 

| The Railroad Labor Board objects 

‘to the Pennsylvania’s method because 

‘it is not the one contemplated in the 

‘act of Congress providing for the es- 

tablishment of the Board. The Board 

‘says in its decision rebuking the 

Pennsylvania Railroad: 

' The problem of efficient and un- 
interrupted railway transportation is 
of paramount importance to the peo- 
ple of this country. The peaceful 
adjustment of labor controversies 
greatly contributes to this end. The 
method provided by Congress for the 
settlement of labor disputes has been 
honored and observed by carriers and 
employees in an overwhelming num- 
ber of instances. .... No other rail- 

road in the United States has taken a 
position similar to that adopted by 
the Pennsylvania in this case. 

The right of the Railroad Labor 
Board to issue this decision has been 
sustained by the United States Su- 
‘preme Court, and the Railroad Labor 
Board has said that it supposed by 
appealing this case to the Board the 
railway meant to obey the decision if 
it was sustained. The railway has 
not, however, obeyed it, and the Rail- 


road Board therefore rebukes the. 


railway for contumacy. 

There are two methods of organ- 
izing relations between capital and 
labor in industry. 

One method is to array organized 
labor throughout the country against 
organized capital. This is a method 
of war. It assumes that the interests 
of those who are managing industries 
are opposed to the interests of those 
who are contributing to those indus- 
tries their labor. It assumes that the 
only way to secure peace is to set up 


ERE is the 
start of the 
ocean yacht 


race to Bermuda. 
The Outlook has 
asked Herbert L. 
Stone, editor of 
“Yachting” and one 
of the contestants in 
the race, to write the 
story of the voyage 
from New London to 
Bermuda. We hope 
_. to publish this arti- 
cle in an early issue. 
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an intervening body of some kind: 
which will so far as possible prevent - 


the outbreak of hostilities. It assumes 
that in the absence of any such regu- 
lating body the settlement of any 
misunderstanding will be by means of 
a strike. It consequently lays em- 
phasis upon the power of the interven- 
ing regulative body to restrain the 
two combatants. A defiance, there- 
fore, of this regulating body is inter- 
preted under this method as provoca- 
tive of conflict and disturbance. 

The other method is to organize the 
management and the wage-earners of 
any concern or corporation in a com- 
mon organization. The object of or- 
ganization according to this method is 
not to restrain two combatants, but to 
promote co-operation between those 
elements in the concern which have 
different functions but a common in- 
terest. This form of organization is 
commonly called the Shop Committee, 
though it may not be a committee in 
the ordinary sense. It assumes vari- 
ous forms, but has this one thing in 
common-—that it is not organized on 
a war basis, that it is not for the pur- 
pose of -compromising conflicting in- 
terests, but of finding a common 
ground for common interests. 

There can be no doubt under which 
form of organization can be found the 
greatest promise for peaceable and 
just industrial development. So long 
as industry is regarded as a war, it is 
right that one side shall be as fully 
and fairly organized as the other, so 
that each side may have its just 
rights backed by power. It is also 
right that so long as industry is on a 
war basis there should be a powerful 
regulative body, impartial and authori- 
tative. But the better way is not to 
organize on a war basis, but on a basis 
of justice and co-operation. 


iy Oey As ‘ 10tos 
THIS IS PART OF THE FLEET THAT STARTED FOR BERMUDA FROM NEW LONDON, 
THE FIRST VESSEL TO CROSS THE FINISH LINE, IS SHOWN AT THE RIGHT 
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It is highly to the credit of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad that it has 
chosen the method of peace and jus- 
tice rather than the method of war 
for its organized dealing with its em- 
ployees. It is highly to the credit of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad that it has 
held fast to its principles in spite of 
great pressure. In refusing to abide 
by the decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board it is breaking no law. It is, on 
the contrary, appealing now from the 
Railroad Board and from the courts 
to the public opinion which is the only 
enforcing power in the law to-day. We 
hope and believe that public opinion, 
taking into account the record of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad during the past 
strike, in maintaining peaceful and 
cordial relations with its employees 
when other roads were in a desperate 
fight, will sustain the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and give impetus to the 
movement for the principle of the 
Shop Committee. 


AMHERST COLLEGE IN 
THE LIMELIGHT 


NE would think from the ac- 
() counts in the daily newspapers 

that the horrors of despotism 
and repression which Oxford suffered 
under the Restoration are being re- 
peated at Amherst College, where 
President Meiklejohn is the center of 
a very pretty row involving under- 
graduates, professors, alumni, citizens 
of the beautiful New England village 
of Amherst, and the Board of Trustees 
of the College. 

The known facts of the case are 
very simple—some of the Trustees, 
some of the Faculty, and some of the 
alumni want President Meiklejohn to 
retire, and some of these various 
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groups want him to remain. While 
these facts are plain and simple, the 
causes that brought about this unfor- 
tunate condition are obscure. Some 
of the younger graduates and under- 
graduates—and the younger they are, 
the more earnestly they express them- 
selves—appear to believe that the 
Trustees wish to remove President 
Meiklejohn because of his pacifist 
tendencies, or radical tendencies, or 
anti-professional athletic tendencies, 
or a tendency to develop in the under- 
graduate freedom and initiative of 
thought’ without sufficient considera- 
tion of conventional social, political, 
or theological creeds. 

President Meiklejohn was born in 
England about fifty years ago; came 
to America as a boy; was graduated 
from Brown University thirty years 
ago; and has been President of Am- 
herst about ten years. His depart- 
ment in education is that of philos- 
ophy and metaphysics. He is a man 
of gentle and pacific character, with 
much personal charm, and believes 
that a small college like’ Amherst 
should be a place primarily for intel- 
lectual development, and that size, 
publicity, material display, and. ath- 
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letics should be incidental. In stand- 
ing for these ideas, some of which are 
contrary to the general trend of 
American college life, he has appar- 
ently won the confidence of the under- 
graduate body to a large extent, but 
for some reason he has created dissen- 
sion in the Faculty and among the 
alumni, and has excited anxiety in the 
Board of Trustees. This anxiety 
seems to be justified. For it is a fact 
that this division of opinion among 
Amherst men, which has been smol- 
dering three or four years, has sud- 
denly burst into a flame that threat- 
ens, if not to destroy, at any rate to 
greatly damage the College and to 
obstruct and interfere with its work. 
The public ought not to be misled by 
the sensational newspaper reports that 
the problem of the Trustees is to de- 
termine whether President Meiklejohn 
is a dangerous pacifist and liberal. 
What they have to decide is whether 
a college president who, perhaps 
through no fault of his own, gets 
everybody by the ears is the right 
kind of an administrator, no matter 
how fine his personality or commend- 
able his philosophy of life and educa- 
tion may be. Occasionally martyrs 
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like Savonarola or Nathan Hale are 
necessary to social progress, but an 
essential factor of the success of their 
martyrdom must be their willingness 
to “take their medicine.” Occasionally 
leaders of rebellion are necessary, but, 
like Washington or Cromwell, they 
must be big enough to turn their re- 
bellion into successful revolution by 
winning the confidence of all their col- 
leagues and associates. De: Valeras 
are not any more successful as admin- 
istrators in the field of education than 
they are in the field of politics. If the 
prime question before the body of 
Amherst alumni is, Shall the educa- 
tional philosophy of President Meikle- 
john be sustained at all hazards, no 
matter what happens to the College? 
then they ought to rally around him. 
If the real question is, Shall Amherst 
College, with one hundred years of. 
fine educational history behind it, go 
on progressively in its work? then the 
alumni ought to sustain the Board of 
Trustees in their endeavor to find a 
President who can harmonize bere 
thought and progressive ideals with 
the ordinary humdrum daily grind of 
carrying on an organization. 
L. F. A. 


BEAVER REVISITED | 


BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


ORTY years ago—and one year 
kK more, to be exact—when I was 

a youngster just out of college, 
I went with a cousin into the woods 
of northwestern Maine on a fishing 
trip. My cousin was only a few years 
older than I, but he cast a fly with a 
supple wrist and knew with the knowl- 
edge of an expert the lurking and 
variable habits of that most alluring 
of all fresh-water fish, the beautiful 
speckled brook trout. 

We started from the village of 
Rangeley, then a hamlet at the head- 
waters of civilization, but now become 
the sophisticated resort in August of 
white-flanneled tennis players and 
young women, gossamer clad, floating 
about in canoes at twilight. 

We had of course a guide, John by 
name, a long, lean, sinewy - Yankee, 
forty-five or fifty years of age, whose 
strength and resourcefulness in times 
of emergency were equaled only by 
his Munchausen powers of exaggera- 
tion in his hours of ease. I do not 
recollect John’s patronymic, but I do 
recall his incubator story. The incu- 


bator had just about that time been 
introduced into commercial poultry 
raising, and my cousin, who as a 
young engineer was much interested 
in electricity and thermostatics, de- 
scribed it to me one evening as we sat 
in front of the camp-fire. John, to 
whom the word incubator was as 
meaningless as a Greek participle, 
listened quietly until he got the hang 
of the idea, and then drawlingly re- 
marked: 

“You may talk about your incuba- 
tors, but I callate a brother o’ mine 
down t’ Augusty had a hen thet’s got 
"em all beat. She ’uz the all-firedest 
setter ’t you ever see, and fin’ly, jest 
t? see what she would do, m’ brother 


took ’n’ filled a nail-kaig with a gross - 


of eggs, after knockin’ the head o’ the 
kaig out, and sot the old hen on the 
bung-hole, ’n’ she hatched out a hun- 
dred ’n’ forty-three ’z nice chicks ’z 
you ever see, thet lived to a fine broil- 
in’ age, every one of ’em!” 

John had been a sailor in his youth 
on a Maine-built schooner trading 
with the West Indies, but, with that 


Jack-of-all-trades spirit which was so 
characteristic of the older generations 
of “Down-East” Yankees, he had taken 
to lumbering, and thus become a thor- 
ough woodsman. At the time we en- 
gaged him he had abandoned the life 
of the lumber camp and spent his 
winters in earning a frigid but fairly 
remunerative livelihood by trapping 
for fur. Our destination was his win- 
ter camp, a small and primitive log 
cabin on the shore of Beaver Pond, 
thirteen miles due north in the wilder- 
ness from Kennebago Lake. In those 
days there was no lumbering in that 
region, and very little fishing except 
by a few adventurous amateurs of the 
woods, like ourselves, who were will- 
ing to rough it as the fur trappers 
roughed it. Along the twisting, stony, 
root-infested trail, obstructed now and 
then by a fallen spruce, over which we 
had to scramble or under which we 
had to crawl, we packed our own pro- 
visions. Under these conditions, it 
may be readily guessed that the pro- 
visions were of the simplest kind— 
corn-meal, salt pork, potatoes, and 






’ 





ness of the primeval forest. 
_ ally, however, it became a mere im- 
_ pression. 
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coffee, with a reasonable amount of 
sugar. There was no butter, of course, 
“although there may have been a little 
condensed milk. We depended upon 
the trout we should catch to make the 
piéce de résistance of our meals. And 
we caught them!. At sunset, I re- 
member, the surface of the pond 
fairly boiled with the rising fish. But 
there was no light, lap-streaked boat 
to fish from. We cast our flies from 
the shére or from a rude raft which 


‘John had made a% Some earifer time, » 


~~ Beaver is one of the now famous 
Seven Ponds, at present controlled by 
the Megantic Fish and Game Club, 
within whose preserve they are situ- 
ated. ‘We are seven,” they might say 
with Wordsworth’s little maid: two 
that lie under Snow Mountain—these 
are Big Island and L; two that have 
wandered towards Kennebago—these 


are Secret and Beaver; two that in the 
_ deep woods hide—these are Grant and 


Little Island; and Rock, the smallest 
of the seven, that snuggles up to Big 


| Island. 


That visit to Beaver Pond nearly 
half a century ago made a great im- 
pression upon me. It was my first 
contact with the mystery and aloof- 
Gradu- 


John departed; my cousin 
departed; and finally the contour and 
setting of the pond itself faded in 
what the English lake poet calls the 
shadowy moonlight of memory. 
~ But now it has all come back. For, 
as Wordsworth wrote of “Yarrow 
-Revisited”— 

Flow on forever, Yarrow Stream! 

Fulfill thy pensive duty, 
Well pleased that future bards should 


chant 
For simple hearts thy beauty— 


so I may try to write—not as a bard 
but as a mere newspaper correspon- 
dent—of ‘Beaver Revisited.” 

As I rounded a turn in the trail and 
a glint of silvery water came through 
the spruce and the birches I felt a 
little touch of anxiety. Should I 
recognize an old friend or would the 
face of the pond be strange and un- 
familiar? No, there it was, but for 


_ the little cluster of fishermen’s log 


cabins just as I had left it years ago. 
Every detail came back into the vision 
of my mind clear and distinct—Boil 
Mountain blue in the distance, the 
dark-green cedars on the rocky shore, 
behind them rising tier on tier the 
still darker spruces, lightened here 
“and there by the delicate spring 
foliage of the slender white birches 
with the fine black tracery of their 
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2,000 


of The Outlook’s Book 
Lovers have been awaiting 
this announcement 
impatiently. 
It tells the story of the 
winners in The Outlook’s 
prize contest which called 


‘for afisWers to the quegtion 
| ee 


“WHAT BOOKS MEAN 


TO ME” 


FIRST PRIZE 


RALPH RICHMOND 
12 Ormond Place 
New Rochelle, New York 


SECOND PRIZE 
FRED L. PALMER 


Hamilton College 
Clinton, New York 


THIRD PRIZE 


Kk. Woe 
Jefferson County, West Virginia 


FOURTH PRIZES 


Mrs. KATHERINE CARR WILSON, 
432 North Broadway, Amity- 
ville, Long Island; HeLten M. 
Francis, 441 Union Street, 
Hudson,New York; KATHERINE 
L. Keviy,78 Fairmount Avenne, 
Oakland, California ; R.S. Deck, 
Williamsburg District High 
School, Williamsburg, West 
Virginia; Karuro Mason, 106 
West 13th Street, New York 
City; Mazen K. Ricnarpson, 
University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota ; 
“HLLEN Knap,” Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 


Whew! Weareglad that this con- 
test is off our hands! The job of 
picking the winners was so hard 
that, after choosing the candidates 
for the three prizes we offered, 
we had to award seven unex- 
pected fourth prizes for the 


runners-up. There may be some 

things we do not know about 

Outlook readers, but there is 

one thing we do know: they 

love good books. We shall pub- 

lish the prize-winning letters in 
early issues. 
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supple twigs and branches, ‘‘making 
one think,” said the only sportswoman 
of the party, “of a filmy lace veil 
spotted with green silk.” There wags 
the very same sedgy, pebbly landing- 
place where our raft was moored, and 
from a cove on the farther side of the 
pond a great blue heron rose on slowly 
flapping wing, just as his grandsire 
used to rise at the reverberating re- 
port of John’s single-barreled inter- 
changeable rifle and shotgun. It is 
rare, I suppose, that a man may visit 
one gf the scenes of his boyhood and 
find it so utterly unchanged. ro 

When I began this simple sketch, { 
meant to tell how it happened that 
Beaver was revisited; how a New 
York friend invited me to pay a visit 
to his fishing camp on Big Island Pond 
in company with himself, his hospita- 
ble wife, and a jovial playwright, 
whose next play—some of it written 
in the intervals of fishing and all of 
it discussed in front of a blazing 
birchwood fire—I advise you to see 
when it is produced. I meant to try 
to describe the twenty-mile trip by 
automobile from the last available 
railway station on the Canadian bor- 
der over a road so rough that the 
radiator boiled out half a dozen times 
and had to be refilled from wayside 
pools with improvised  birch-bark 
cups; the twelve-mile hike through the 
virgin forest and across unexpected 
lakes and ponds; the renewal of my 
acquaintance, scarcely more than a 
speaking one, with the five-ounce 
rod and the perversely fluttering 
Silver Doctor and Parmachene Belle; 
the two ever-ready guides—Yankee 
Charles, the taciturn, and French- 
Canadian Joe, the quizzical; the ela- 
tion at striking and landing my first 
and, I regret to add, my only two- 
pound trout; the satisfaction at catch- 
ing with the harmless, skill-demanding 
barbless hook sixty or seventy per 
cent of the strikes, some of them fish 
of a pound in weight; the soothing and 
somnolent sound of the rain pattering 
in the dark on our snug cabin roof; 
the lumbering porcupine who had to 
be shot one night close by the camp 
because of his destructive sneak-thiev- 
ery; the delicious dinners and sup- 
pers of trout and bacon and coffee 
cooked by the guides on the shore of 
some near-by pond to which we had 
made a fishing excursion; the pink 
and white trillium blooming in the 
moss beside a slow-melting patch of 
snow, the first harbinger of a tardy 
summer and the last vestige of a re- 
luctantly departing winter; the sil- 
very, elfin piping of the white-throated 
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sparrow and the wild and melancholy 
wailing of the loon; the ever-changing 
hues of the lake at sunset, lending it 
the aspect of a great opal lying in the 
green enamel of its mountain setting. 

But I despair of giving any city 
reader the least impression of all these 
delights which man has not yet suc- 
ceeded in destroying with his saw- 
mills and paper machines. Only a 
John Muir, a Richard Jefferies, a 
George Borrow, or a W. H. Hudson 
could do it. 

Yesterday afternoon, as we sat uner 


the cabin porch, with a little chatter- 
ing red squirrel running in and out 
among the young poplars and seedling 
spruces at our feet, the chatelaine, 
herself a lover of the woods and wood 
life, read to us from a book of Hud- 
gson’s. It was his “Adventures Among 
Birds,” and the story she read was 
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that of “the cardinal with his splendid 
scarlet crest’”—a charming study of 
bird life. It is surprising with what 
apparently simple pencil strokes Hud- 
son succeeds in bringing the most 
vivid pictures of South American 
pampas or English hedgerows before 
the reader’s eyes. An evening or two 
before we had read aloud, among 
other things, O. Henry’s “The Last of 
the Troubadours,” saturated with the 
Spanish sunlight, languor, and chiv- 


alry of southwestern Texas to iy 


Ynina one of the most perfect examples 
that can be found of the art of short- 
story writing, as good as any of the 
Provencal stories of Mistral or Al- 
phonse Daudet and as sparingly told— 
a veritable little masterpiece. This 
sketch of Hudson’s and this story of 
Henry’s are full of what the artist 
calls “atmosphere,” a much-abused 


27 June 
and overworked word, I dare say, but 
nevertheless 
thing. For atmosphere is the breath 
of life; and it is not the external and 
material things of nature that are 
beautiful; the beauty lies only in what 
we breathe from them into our inmost 
spirit. To say this is of course only 
to say that beauty is intangible, mysti- 
cal, inexpressible—a truth to which 
utterance was never given more 
clearly than in Keats’ s sonnet on 


Chapman’ Tomer. This elusive in- 
tangibility of beauty is the reason 
why, unable to express our inmost 
feelings even to ourselves, we often 
turn, after wallowing in the tawdri- 
ness and realism of best-selling fiction, 
to the spiritual refreshment always to 
be had from writers of poetic insight 


and imagination. 


The Megantic Fish and Gate) Club, 
Big Island, Maine, June 3, 1923. 


A MOUNTAINEER POPE 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM ROME 
ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


BY 


I had the privilege of taking the 
Pope “by the hand” and hear- 
ing his voice. 

Of course it was in his palace—“the 
Prisoner of the Vatican” could not 
live anywhere else. 

We entered at the right of St. 
Peter's by the Scala Regia, up to the 
great court of San Damaso, and then 
up another staircase and through 
Raphael’s Loggie—the enchanting 
frescoes detaining us despite our en- 
gagement—and then through a suc- 
cession of magnificent private apart- 
ments until we came to the Pope’s 
reception rooms. 

We had been guided upstairs by the 
so-called Swiss Guard, who still wear 
the picturesque multicolored costume 


ale O-DAY, in company with others, 


(albeit far too gay for the service of’ 


an ecclesiastic) designed by Michel- 
angelo. Then we were taken in 
charge by the Papal domestic servants 
in their rich crimson-brocade dress. 
They are a portly looking set, their 
portliness accentuated by the com- 
parative slimness of their knee- 
breeches and crimson stockings. 

The entry of his Holiness was im- 
mediately preceded by that of two of 
his domestic prelates, but was un- 
accompanied by any procession such 
as I had seen in the Vatican when I 
looked at that wonderful old man Leo 
XIII, his face the color of alabaster 
but his eyes shining with hidden fires 
as of youth in spite of his more than 
ninety years; or as I had seen when 
I looked on the saintlier, if ruddier, 


face of his successor, Pius X, the 
peasant Pope, whom the Church would 
even: thus early canonize. 

As did Pius X, so Pius XI comes 
from the northern mountain slopes 
and has the solid strength of the 
northern mountain peoples. He has 
also the scholarly quality of Leo XIII. 
Query: Has he also the broad and 
far-seeing sympathies of that pontiff, 
the first to make the Church emphati- 
cally register itself on the side of 
labor, as one of the two figures on his 
tomb in the Church of St. John Lat- 
eran fitly symbolizes? ~ 

There was plenty of opportunity to 
study the personality of the present 
Pope as he advanced around the room 
from one to another of those who had 
asked for this audience. As I looked 
at him I somehow felt as if in the 
presence of a mountain—not merely a 


physical substance, but a mountain - 


become human, intelligent, benevolent. 
None of the Pope’s portraits do him 
justice in this respect. In them all his 
remarkable face seems too massive 
and almost smug; its real expression 
escapes you. Aside from his great 
physical force, he looks not only like a 
scholar (as might become his many 
years of librarian service at the 
Ambrosiana in Milan or at the Vati- 
can Library here), he looks also like 
a very practical man. You also gain 
from his expression a sense of his con- 
scientious devotion to duty and of not 
a little independence in the doing of 
it. This was shown when the Pope 
was Legate in Poland, when he was 


Archbishop and Cardinal at Milan, 
and at the time of his election as 
Supreme Pontiff here in Rome. 

Pius XI’s face is the most attractive 
part of him. His body is not graceful 


and bears little relation to that of an 


Apollo; its girth is emphasized by the 
pontifical white robe. All the same, it 
impresses you with immense physical 
force and robustness and _ reserve 
power, as is certainly appropriate in 
one who has been a great mountaineer. 
No priest has ever celebrated mass at 
such a height as has he, and in 1889 
he made the first crossing of Monte 
Rosa from the Italian side—that is to 
say, from Macucagna to Zermatt. In 
the bulletin of the Italian Alpine Club 
of that year you may read an article 
by Professor Achille Ratti describing 
that crossing. The Professor is now 
Pope. 


I translate a phrase or two from | 


that description. It is night and the 


writer is surrounded by “a solemn 


silence, an infinitude sparkling with 
stare 


masses and sublime peaks, a projec- 


tion and a meeting of gigantic shad- — 


ows on the white stretch of snow and 
ice.... Up here everything is grand— 
the encircling masses and the separat- 
ing distances, the general and the par- 
ticular landscape lines. Just because 
all is thus, the grandeur of the vari- 
ous parts does not escape notice, but 
at the same time becomes absorbed in 
the harmony of the whole. — 

“This also happens in the orhat 
works of man’s art. Take St. Peter’s 


it really means some-. 


. All around are enormous ~ 
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and the approach to it. Both are 
colossal, and yet so harmonize that the 
eye at once sees the separate parts 
united in magnificent simplicity. So 
the Alpinist knows that the artist 
simply imitates nature. It is only in 
such imitation that man’s art estab- 
lishes closer relationship with that of 
God, the first artificer of everything 
beautiful.” 

To transplant this stout northern 
- mountaineer of known liberal sympa- 
thies to a Vatican imprisonment in 
the south for the rest of his life would 
seem to be both a grim fate for him 
and, for the Church, to put a bull in 
a china shop. Whether the indepen- 
dent Achille Ratti has already broken 
any conventional Vatican china no 
one knows with certainty. What is 
known is that he began independently 
enough to have done some damage to 
the feelings of the reactionaries. But 
little by little he is, so it is said, suc- 
cumbing to the Vatican atmosphere— 
as witness the soft pedal put on the 
Modernists at the end of last year. 
That would hardly indicate any very 
independent disposition, say his 
critics. On the other hand, it some- 
times happens that the soft pedal 
precedes the loud. 

The homesick Pius X, that other 


Pope from the north, always kept his - 


return ticket to Venice, so the story 
goes, tucked in the mirror of his bed- 
room. He had bought that return 
ticket in good faith, for he had not 
the faintest notion, when he journeyed 
to Rome after Leo XIII’s death, that 
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the choice of the Conclave of Cardi- 
nals would fall on the Patriarch of 
Venice. But it did, despite that 
patriarch’s protestations of unworthi- 
ness, due to his humble origin, in 
which, I doubt not, was mingled the 
devotion to the Veneto he passionately 
loved. 

Perhaps, when he came to Rome to 
attend the latest Conclave of Cardi- 
nals, Achille Ratti, Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan, may have had higher 
hopes. Yet here again, though per- 
haps not so strikingly, the chances 
seemed against the erudite. author of 
the “Acta Ecclesie Mediolanensis,” 
the ““Missale Ambrosianum,” and some 
seventy learned dissertations and dis- 
courses. Nevertheless he was the final 
choice, not at all because he was an 
expert in bibliographical lore, but be- 
cause it had not dried up his great 
humaneness and executive ability, and 
because these qualities had been well 
shown both in his Polish sojourn and 
in his Milan Archbishopric. 

Thirty-five years ago he became 
librarian at the Ambrosiana, and 
there remained until promoted to the 
charge of the Vatican Library. As 
an indication of his appreciation of 
manuscripts and books and works of 
art, I would like to quote a phrase 
from his description of the precious 
Codex of Leonardo da Vinci at the 
Ambrosiana, containing sketches by 
that -master. “One feels,” he said, 
‘and one must always feel the need of 
going back to it. For to it belongs the 
power of putting us in what seems 
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almost physical and palpitating con- 
tact with the great genius who once 
bent over these very pages with por- 
tentous hand, strong as an athlete’s 
and gentle as an angel’s.” 
What of the future? 
mountaineer Pope. 


It needs a 
It needs a man 


who has such strength—physical, 
mental, spiritual—as the present 
Pope has. It needs a man of good 


sense such as the present Pope. No 
matter how necessary the Cardinals 
may deem it that he play to the bitter 
end the role of being a prisoner in the 
Vatican, it is on the spiritual rather 
than on the temporal side that Pius 
XI must make his mark in history. 

The events of this very spring right 
here in Rome are giving him an op- 
portunity of showing the fiber that is 
in him. Many men are asking 
whether he will, like Athanasius, 
stand against the world—that is, the 
Catholic world as interpreted by Vati- 
can traditions. These are days of 
sudden and unexpected flux in politi- 
cal, social, and religious tides. Has 
Pius XI the prevision to take account 
of them before they burst upon him, 
paralyzing belated effort? 

He numbers friends without as well 
as within his own communion. He 
numbers well-wishers all over the 
world. He may not have the aristo- 
cratic distinction, the shrewd astute- 
ness, or the simple piety of some of 
his predecessors, yet he may be, more 
than they would have been, the man 
for the moment. 

Rome, Italy. 


PASSPORTS AND VISAS 


passports, visas, and citizenship 

in practically every country in 
the world is urgently in need of re- 
vision, and the government authorities 
of the larger countries of Europe are 
now strongly in favor of an interna- 
tional conference in which the United 
States would be adequately repre- 
sented. An attempt would be made at 
such a conference to obtain some uni- 
formity of international regulations 
for travelers, and the great value of 
such a conference to the American 
Government would be the opportunity 
presented to explain the reasons for 
certain features of American law and 
practice which are not now understood 
and which have caused considerable 
irritation and even attempts at re- 
taliation. The charge of ten dollars 
made by the United States for an 
‘American visa on a foreign passport, 
or, in other words, a permit to go to 
the United States, is quite generally 
looked upon abroad as an imposition, 


T= present situation as regards 


BY J. D. WHELPLEY 


and in an attempt to get even Ameri- 
can citizens are charged the equivalent 
of ten dollars for visas to several of 
the European countries. 

It is not understood in Europe that 
by far the greater number of travelers 
to the United States are of the emi- 
grant class and that the American 
Government is put to a large expense 
in handling this traffic. The arriving 
immigrant is taken to Ellis Island as 
a guest of the Government, and there 
he and his belongings have to be dis- 
infected, deloused, and otherwise made 
safe for democracy before he can be 


- turned loose upon the community, and 


it is held with some apparent justice 
that the newcomer should stand at 
least part of the expense. The Eng- 
lishman or Italian who crosses the 
ocean first class on a fast steamer 
feels outraged at having to pay ten 
dollars for his American permit or 
visa, but, as it would obviously be im- 
possible to differentiate in the charge 
between different classes of society, he 


is compelled to pay as much as the 
steerage passenger, who necessarily 
undergoes an expensive cleansing 
operation on landing. 

More or less as a retaliatory meas- 
ure the British and Italian Govern- 
ments, among others, now charge the 
American citizen the equivalent of ten 
dollars for a visa or permit to visit 
Great Britain or Italy, although other 
nationals can get the same permit or 
visa for about two dollars. The result 
may possibly be satisfactory in the 
matter of direct revenue, and the re- 
sulting hope that this action will in- 
duce the American Government to 
reduce its charges, but it has been 
noted by those whose business it is to 
keep track of such matters that prob- 
ably both Great Britain and Italy are 
indirectly heavy losers thereby. It is 
known that hundreds of American 
visitors to Europe have gone direct to 
France since this regulation came into 
force, instead of traveling to the Con- 
tinent via England, to avoid the neces- 
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sity for obtaining an English visa, and 
it is known that the Italian discrimi- 
nation against Americans has notably 
decreased the tourist travel to that 
country. In many cases it is not the 
actual amount which has brought this 
about, but the feeling of exasperation 
at the discrimination. In neither 
England nor Italy is there any ex- 
pense attached to admitting Ameri- 
cans, and they probably leave more of 
their money at the port of debarkation 
than the cost of getting them ashore. 
There is no discrimination in the 
American law, as all foreigners are 
charged alike; and it may be added 
that, with the present charge by the 
American Government of ten dollars 
for a passport for an American citi- 
zen as compared with the British 
charge of less than two dollars for a 
British passport for a British-citizen, 
the American is placed by his own 
country on the same basis as a for- 
eigner in the matter of expense when 
he starts to travel. It is just as ex- 
pensive for an American to get out of 
the United States as it is for a for- 
eigner to get in. 

By a reciprocal arrangement be- 
tween Great Britain and nearly all the 
countries of western Europe, the nota- 
ble exceptions being Russia and Swe- 
den, the nationals of these countries 
are not required to have visas on their 
passports when exchanging visits. 
The visa system as maintained by 
Great Britain in the case of some 
countries is as much for the benefit of 
the traveler as for the protection of 
the British. There are, for instance, 
severe restrictions upon the admission 
of Russians to Great Britain, and if 
no visas were required hundreds of 
these people would arrive at British 
ports, only to find their journey had 
been in vain. The necessity of getting 
a visa before beginning their journey 
gives the British passport officer the 
opportunity of letting them know 
whether or not they would be admit- 
ted. The American visa serves a simi- 
lar purpose, especially since immigra- 
tion has been restricted, for when the 
quotas for the year are filled the 
American consuls issue no more visas 
until another quota is due. The quota 
allowed for Great Britain for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1923, is about 
77,000. The American consuls are 
kept informed, and are able to save 
many people an expensive and disap- 
pointing journey. The cases of Great 
Britain and the United States are 
exceptional, however, and many of 
the European countries, especially 
those with a depreciated currency, are 
keeping up an entirely unjustifiable 
visa system for revenue only. 

The proper life for a passport is 
also a much discussed question. The 
English passport is now issued for 
two years. It is shortly to be issued 
for five years, with provision for an 
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author and veteran news- 
paper and magazine cor- 
respondent, has just re- 
turned from Russia, and 


has given us two articles, 


GETTING ABOUT 
IN RUSSIA 
and 
EDUCATION 
UNDER THE 
BOLSHEVIKS 


Mr. Ruhl’s brilliant pic- 


tures of Russia to-day are 


among the best things 


which we have in store 
for Outlook readers. 





extension of five years more. The 
American passport before the war 
was good for ‘two years. It is now 
issued for one year with a one-year 
extension. Two years is a very short 
time, and the expense and trouble of 
keeping an American passport alive 
are considerable. It is held that the 
United States cannot well issue pass- 
ports good for more than two years, 
owing to a provision in the law which 
requires a naturalized citizen to either 
return to America after a two years’ 
residence abroad in the country of his 
origin or else show good reason why 
he should not forfeit his rights of 
citizenship. It might be _ possible, 
however, to relieve native-born Ameri- 
cans of some of the present disadvan- 
tages of living in a foreign country by 
giving such a national a passport with 
a longer life than is issued to a natu- 
ralized citizen. There would certainly 
be no unjust discrimination in doing 
this. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
and agitation in favor of doing away 
with passports altogether, thus get- 
ting back to the pre-war days of un- 
restricted travel. It is a great pity 
that this cannot be brought about, for 
much of the machinery is expensive 
and troublesome to governments and 
travelers, and as a_ precautionary 
measure of safety it is largely a farce, 


for there are many ways in which the 
laws can be evaded. There is no hope, 
however, that any of the larger Euro- 
pean countries will give up the de- 
mand for a passport from every 
traveler for many years to come. It 
is looked upon as a measure of public 
safety, and with all countries requir- 
ing the registration of aliens a pass- 
port becomes a practical necessity. It 
is the general opinion of all experts, 
however, that, if possible, the visa 
system should be done away with by 
reciprocal arrangements, and it now 
only remains for Great Britain and 
the United States to come to some 
workable arrangement for a larger 
part of the Western Hemisphere to be 
freed of this curse of modern travel. 
The whole question of citizenship 
has been thrown into confusion in 
Europe by recent numerous and rapid 
changes in political boundaries. There 
are several million people now in 
Europe who can get no passport at all, 
owing to doubt as to their legal na- 
tionality. The laws for a country 
operate to the control of its nationals 
even if the latter be residents of other 
countries, and in some instances these 
laws come into conflict with those of 
other nations. Under the American 
law, an American who marries a wo- 
man of a foreign country no longer 
makes her automatically an American, 
as was the case up to within a year 
ago. If she be an Englishwoman, she 
is still held by American law to be 
English and she cannot get an Ameri- 
can passport. At the same time the 
English law holds that she has become 
an American and she cannot get a 
British passport. She has, in fact, be- 
come a person without a country, and 
can get no passport at all. On the 
other hand, if an American woman 
marries an Englishman she is still an 
American under American law, but 
accepted by the British Government as 
a British citizen. This fortunate per- 
son can get two passports, one Ameri- 
can and one British. The Ameriean 
law goes even further and says that if 
this Englishwoman married to an 
American wants to come to America 
to live she cannot come if the yearly 
quota of British immigration is al- 
ready filled. Such absurdities as the 
above can be remedied by the co- 
operation of governments and the use 
of a little common sense. These and 
many other existing anomalies are 
included in the agenda of the interna- 
tional conference which Europe hopes 
will be called before long to discuss 
passports, visas, citizenship, emigra- 
tion and immigration. Such a confer- 
ence was recommended to Congress by 
President Roosevelt many years ago, 
but it was never held. There are a 
thousand reasons to-day why it should 
be useful where there was one in the 
days of the Roosevelt Administration. 


London, England. 


THE DEATH OF COMMUNISM IN RUSSIA; WHAT 
HAS TAKEN ITS PLACE 


HILE Communist agitators 
and parlor Bolsheviks in 
America, England, and else- 

where are still busily discussing the 
pros and cons of Communism in Rus- 
sia and world revolution, Communism 
is now one subject inside Russia itself 
that is seldom talked about—except in 
party pamphlets designed for foreign 
consumption and in text-books pre- 
pared three years ago for public 
schools. In official phraseology and in 
the labels which still cling to the old 
departments reorganized, in the title 
of the governing party, one still finds 
the old familiar words. Trotsky still 
thunders it over the heads of the Red 
soldiers when he speaks to them in re- 
view from the wooden pulpit always 


erected for the purpose in the shadow 


of the Kremlin’s walls. But beyond 
‘these rather formal functions, the 
word Communism has little work to 
do in Russia to-day. 

Communism for Russia is now a 
dead issue, practically speaking, inside 
Russia—for a very long span of time, 
at least. The majority of the Com- 
munist chiefs in the Kremlin as well 
as the bulk of the rank and file of the 
party have finally adjusted themselves 
to this reality. I say this after having 
talked with one Red leader after an- 
other, sounded opinion in the “ranks” 
throughout the nine months I spent in 
Moscow, and having had the oppor- 
tunity to watch personally the greater 
part of this swing to the right and 
readjustment of thought. From the 
time when the new economic policy 
(“Nep” in Moscow’s new oral short- 
hand) was always referred to apolo- 
getically by good party men (followed 
by the invariable explanation that it 
was only a temporary strategic re- 
treat) I watched this process advance 
to the point where, before I left, these 
very same Communists were already 
reckoning ahead in terms of scores of 
years, and mapping out their own lives 
on the basis of the capitalistic oppor- 
tunities which they hoped Russia 
would now offer. 

I say this after having watched the 
transformation in the life of the peo- 
ple and the remolding of the national 
body economic. 

What, then, has superseded Com- 
munism? What has followed the glow 
of fanaticism and bitter civil strife of 
the days of turmoil? What new credo 
has come to Russia both inside and 
outside the Kremlin? The answers 
are opportunism and speculation. In- 
side the Kremlin Communism has been 
replaced by the creed of expediency. 


BY EDWIN W. HULLINGER 


Outside it has been supplanted by a 
reign of speculation and frenzied 
bartering. 

Of the old idealism of 1917-18— 
fanatic though it was—hardly a ves- 
tige remains inside the Communist 
party, with the exception of the small 
radical minority. Opportunism is the 
new spirit of the hour. Both in politi- 
cal and private life I found Communist 
statesmen and rank and file party 
members intent on exploiting the mo- 
ment, the former for what it could 
give them in political advantage, the 
latter principally for what it could 
give them in rubles and opportunity 
to build an economic foundation for 
their lives in the new Russia that was 
to be. By this I do not mean that all 
Communists have turned opportunists 
for selfish ends. There is still a body 
of conscientiotis young workers loyally 
sticking to their Government posts, 
sometimes in defiance of their selfish 
interests. I recall Samuel Cahan, 
under-secretary of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Department of the Foreign Office, 
who worked twelve to fourteen hours 
of the day at a salary hardly larger 
than that of a good office boy in 
America. There were others like him, 
unfortunately not too many. He 
stuck because he thought his duties 
lay with his party during the period 
of difficulty. Yet even he had re- 
arranged his ideology. “We were poor 
Communists,” he sometimes remarked, 
smiling. ‘Now we are trying to be 
good capitalists.” He too had begun 
to wonder when he could conscien- 
tiously break loose from his post and 
obtain‘a place for himself outside. He 
was fitted for a responsible position 
with some firm once industry began: to 
revive. In America he served several 
years as superintendent in a smelting 
plant. And of many of the leaders it 
must be said that the present policy 
of opportunism is costing them many 
heart pangs. In their heart of hearts 
they are still Communists. The point 
is that the majority have awakened 
sharply to the fact that this dream of 
theirs cannot materialize. And they 
have deliberately crushed it within 
themselves and turned toward the new 
motto of opportunism as the only 
workable principle within their reach. 
I am speaking here of the really sin- 
cere group of leaders who have suf- 
fered and risked all for the sake of a 
lost cause. As to the majority in the 
Communist party, opportunists in a 
purer sense, it is an entirely different 
matter. 

Not a few of the rank and file 
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Bolsheviks have already turned from 
fanaticism to business. On a little 
side. street near Petrovka the broad 
windows of a big café pour a flood of 
light on an array of beggars that 
forms up before the swinging doors 
every evening. Inside is a scene of 
music, palms, and wine, here and there 
the black and white of an evening 
suit. Obsequious waiters say, “Please, 
sir,” as in the days of the Empire. I 
could easily imagine myself in Paris 
or London. Communists hold the con- 
trolling stock in the company operat- 
ing this restaurant. On another side 
street near the American Relief Ad- 
ministration’s headquarters, on Spiri- 
donovka, is a large cellar cabaret, 
where champagne corks pop until 
three in the morning, despite the fact 
that legally no liquor containing more 
than twenty per cent alcohol can be 
made or manufactured in Russia. One 
of the proprietors was a woman whom 
I knew to be in the Tcheka. The 
decentralization of the system of 
Government co-operative stores has 
already begun, and the Communist 
“management committees” are now 
virtually owners of the establish- 
ments, operating for their own profit. 
Even the Government chain of “guest 
houses” has been turned over to a 
clique of former Foreign Office em- 
ployees, who are permitted to run 
the concerns as best they can, to 
whatever personal advantage they can 
obtain. 

In its official dealings inside Russia 
is equally remote 
from Communism. Each commis- 
sariat is busy bargaining and barter- 
ing. It does not hesitate to push its 
own selfish economic advantage or to 
compete with the general public. 

Hardly two years ago people were 
arrested in Moscow for the crime of 
selling their personal belongings for 
food. To-day the Kremlin itself is the 
most active middleman in Russia. 
Government departments and_ sub- 
departments have alert agents on the 
open market (which the Government 
itself created) buying up products, 
which are later resold to the public. 
Departments bargain and trade with 
each other, each striving to get the 
better of the exchange. I make this 
statement on the authority of one of 
the Government newspapers, the 
“Economic Life,” organ of the Su- 
preme Economic Council. The editor 
of this newspaper in protest cited a 
number of “typical” instances where 
departments made profits of from one 
hundred and fifty to three hundred 
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per cent on a single turnover. Some- 
times a commodity would change 
hands several times during this round 
of the sub-departments, gaining in 
price at each shift. By the time it 
returned to the open market—the 
commodities of course were eventually 
sold back to the public—the original 
selling figure had been increased 
manytold. In commenting the writer 
criticised the practice, pointing out 
that it was the Government’s duty to 
regulate trade and try to counteract 
the inflation of prices through specu- 
lation, instead of itself taking part in 
the scramble for profits. 

Outside the Kremlin there is prob- 
ably less practical Communism in 
Moscow to-day than in any European 
capital. Moscow is trade mad. It is 
as if all the barter instincts pent up 
in the hearts of the people during the 
three years of Communism had sud- 
denly burst forth with all their ac- 
cumulated energy. And now Moscow 
is trying to make up for the lost 
time. 

True, Moscow has not a great deal 

to trade with. Industry has not re- 
sumed. The articles which are now 
the pawns in this frenzied game of 
trade do not represent any real revival 
of productivity within the country. 
They are cellar goods, which have been 
stored away in safe-keeping—a few 
imported articles, and a very, very few 
things manufactured in the few Gov- 
ernment mills which are operating in 
Moscow. These latter consist almost 
exclusively of small knitted objects of 
wearing apparel. The former fall into 
two classes—merchandise confiscated 
by the Government in 1918 and now 
resold to private merchants through 
the official wholesale houses, or limited 
quantities of private stocks which had 
been hidden away in cellars and out» 
of-the-way places by the original 
owners. This last class includes art 
objects, antiques, lace, and little finer- 
ies. 
All the stores in Moscow have re- 
opened. Their stocks lack many 
things. I found little that was new, 
and I visited many stores. It took me 
several hours one afternoon to find my 
size of white collar, a standard size. 
All stores had collars, but only such as 
they had been able to obtain from pre- 
war stocks. When one size was ex- 
hausted, it was often difficult to re- 
place. One of the men’s furnishing 
houses on Petrovka showed me Bel- 
mont Arrow collars of the vintage of 
1914 and before. A smiling, favor- 
currying proprietor produced from 
under a counter a little box of French 
handkerchiefs which he had hidden in 
his cellar. 

“T started here on this spot seven- 
teen years ago, with a_ thousand 
rubles,” he confided, twisting his 
silver-headed cane through his arm. 
“When the Bolsheviks locked my 
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doors, I had one of the largest men’s 
furnishing houses in Moscow. I 
started again a few months ago with 
a few hundred million rubles borrowed 
from a friend.” 

His might have been a little cloth- 
ing shop in almost any little town in 
the American Middle West. It re- 
minded me of one I used to know in 
La Salle, Illinois. The women were 
dressed about as they were in La 
Salle. The men wore soft collars. 
Many were in old khaki trench uni- 
forms. They had nothing else to wear. 
The store was crowded. The shelves 
were neat, but the stock had conspicu- 
ous gaps. The same could be said of 
many another store. But somewhere, 
in one store or another, virtually 
everything can now be found in Mos- 
cow, provided one has the price. 

Trade is “free” to an unfortunate 
degree. The Government has gone 
from one extreme to the other. After 
prohibiting all barter for three years, 
the Kremlin has reinstated it without 
even the desirable checks employed by 
Western countries to protect the pub- 
lic from ruthless trade pirates. 

I found no signs of any attempt to 
regulate trade or prevent speculation, 
despite the appalling lack of goods to 
go around and the great need for some 
systematic rationing. The only re- 
strictions imposed upon the merchants 
were the innumerable taxes, in certain 
instances crushingly heavy. It was as 
if the Government had said to the 
traders: ‘Sell what you please, as you 
please, and for as much as you please, 
provided only you divvy up your 
profits in the form of license fees and 
taxes.” 

The Moscow: markets, consequently, 
were wild as an oil pit at times. Prices 
veered up and down. Traders charged 
whatever they could extort, without 
interference from the Government. 
Others were permitted to “corner” 
commodities which should have been 
apportioned to all. The only check 
upon the latter was physical possi- 
bility. Owing to the lack of commer- 
cial organization and scarcity of capi- 
tal, it was virtually impossible for any 
individual to obtain effective control 
of any one commodity. But several 
individuals, competing with one an- 
other, were often able to tie up among 
themselves .a market which should 
have been free for all. 

Absence of a general rationing sys- 
tem often reacted disastrously upon 
the interests of the public at large. 
For instance, while many in Moscow 
were famished for a pinch of sugar, 
windows of the candy shops on the 
Arbat, Tverksaya, and Kuznetski Most 
were stuffed with sweets. And, 
strange to say, the shops were always 
crowded in the evenings (with newly 
rich speculators). It was more profit- 
able to make the sugar into candy 
than to sell it in small quantities to 
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the needy population, and the Govern- 
ment did not lift a finger to stay this 
plan. 

“We can sell as we please and what 
we please,” one merchant after an- 
other told me. ‘We have to buy most 
of our goods from the Government 
wholesale houses. They make a goodly 
profit. Then we -have our chance. 
We make our customers pay the 
taxes.” 

Theoretically, the expressed object 
of the retention of the monopoly of 
foreign trade by the Commissariat of 
Commerce was to exercise some con: 
trol over the flow of goods into an¢ 
out of Russia. But actually there wa; 
slight sign of practical results alons 
this line. 

The spirit of bargaining and specu- 
lation has gripped all Moscow, and to 
a slightly less degree the other cities 
I visited. Nor was this new atmos- 
phere confined to the stores and regu- 
lar commercial fields. The first result 
of the freedom of trade granted under 
the new economic policy was to con- 
vert Moscow into a pit of speculation. 
Every inhabitant immediately began 
buying and selling everything he could 
get hold of. 

To-day, up and down the winding 
streets of Moscow men clad in gar- 
ments of many seasons are vigorously 
bartering old goods of all kinds. 
Old women stand in rows against the 
walls of the former Duma and on the 
Arbat holding out platters with a few 
bits of food, shoestrings, perhaps a 
pair of mittens, or French pastry! It 
was one of the curious features of the 
éarly days of private trade, this sud- 
den reappearance in quantities of pas- 
tries. It was an interesting commen- 
tary on the strength of the Russian 
sweet tooth—another point in common 
between America and Russia. One of 
the. first things people did after the 
Revolution was to set about making 
pastry—even before they made boots. 
I saw more chocolate éclairs on the 
streets of Moscow than in Paris or 
London. 

Everybody, old and young, is bar- 
gaining. Little boys seven and eight 
years old stand on corners offering you 
cigarettes. Little girls of ten implore 
you to buy matches. It seemed as if 
every one you met was selling some- 
thing. Friends met in the street to 
greet each other and bargain. A for- 
mer diplomat and journalist whom I 
knew never went about, I noticed, 
without a leather brief case. Once he 
opened it and showed its contents—an 
antique book, a pair of ivory opera- 
glasses, and a few precious stones. “I 
sold all my own valuables: long ago,” 
he explained. “Now I have taken to 
buying other people’s. I pick things 
up cheap wherever I see them, stuff 
them into this case, and sell them 
whenever opportunity offers.” An- 
other friend, a former princess, de- 
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scendant of one of Russia’s oldest offi- 
cial families, shyly confessed to me 
that she was “speculating” for a liv- 
ing. She said she could earn more 
this way than by working as clerk or 
stenographer in an office. In her 
shopping bag she had.a miniature 
painting and a cameo neck ornament. 
She made the rounds of the shops 
on the Arbat, picked up bargains 
here and there, and resold them later 


to dealers and speculators. She 
didn’t want her friends to know about 
it. 


Almost every home is a miniature 
market. Formerly when one’s host 
‘showed you a beautiful piece of furni- 
ture or a rare antique the conventional 
remark was, “How beautiful!” Now 
I am afraid it would be ‘“Skolko?” 
(how much?). It was difficult to find 
anything in Moscow that was not for 
sale. Once I unexpectedly entered the 
two-room apartment belonging to one 
of Russia’s oldest Foreign Office fami- 
lies. I found the mother of the family 
bargaining with a speculator over the 
price of an art clock, a family relic. 
She was selling it to obtain money for 
food. 

Inside this field of speculation and 
bargaining the Government (the Com- 
munist party) stands, a grim fortress 
preserving political discipline through- 
out the land. The Government, it is 
true, has not entirely receded from the 
domain of economic activity. Amid 
this régime of private enterprise it 
still maintains ownership of the four 
or five basic national industries— 
railways, mines, the national re- 
sources, the public utilities, and the 
textile industries. These key indus- 
tries, “necessary for national protec- 
tion,” will, it was hoped, form a small 
remnant of Socialism upon which to 
consolidate the “gains” of the Revolu- 
tion, under the new régime of state 
capitalism, the name Lenine has given 
to the present mixture of state and 
private enterprise in Russia. - 

How long or how much of this offi- 
cial industrial bulwark will actually 
last, however, is, as has already been 
pointed out, a debatable question. If 
the Government finds it can retain 
these industries and make them pay, 
it will. If not, it will “farm” them 
out to private enterprise. Oppor- 
tunism, not principle, will determine. 

Fundamentally, then, the principal 
function of the present administration 
is a political one, and its chief con- 
cern to-day is the political control of 
the country—the primary function of 
any government. 

Inside the clumsy bureaucratic ma- 
chinery which I shall describe briefly 
later the Communist party is the 
dynamo of the Government. No, it is 
the Government itself, and the formal 
machinery is only the instrument by 
means of which it functions. 

Inside the party the Government is 
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supported by a majority who have 
realized the impossibility of Com- 
munism and are content to be political 
opportunists for the sake of remaining 
in power. It is opposed by a radical 
minority who still believe in Com- 
munism, and who follow unwillingly 


in the present course because they 


have no choice. From time to time 
they become obstreperous. The party 
leaders then bring out the old phrases 
of 1918 to soothe them and reassure 
them that they are not permanently 
selling a cause. It is against this 
background of opportunism that many 
of the speeches of Trotsky and other 
Kremlin chiefs must be interpreted, 
their true value being ratable only 
after this bulge of expediency has 
been taken into consideration. The 
face value of the words in itself is not 
sufficient. They may be true as they 
stand (if truth happens to be expe- 
dient). They may not. Local condi- 
tions hold the key. Naturally this 
situation is bewildering to an observer 
in America, entirely out of touch with 
the “behind the scenes” in Russia. I 
mention it to explain the Kremlin’s 
occasional swings back to the Left, 
which have caused so much confusion 
in the popular mind here. For the 
radical element, a decided minority 
though it is, is still so numerous that 
the Government does not care to dis- 
pense with its support. 

This situation of course lends a 
certain element of uncertainty to the 
immediate future of Russia. Person- 
ally, I do not consider it a very seri- 
ous element, because I think that the 
Conservatives, led by  Lenine and 
Kameneff and others, are reasonably 
secure in their d@minance of the 
party. Thus far there has been no 
sign of a loosening of that control. 

Inside the council chambers of the 
party all national policies are dis- 
cussed and decided upon, later to be 
confirmed by the official soviets which 
constitute the formal machinery of 
government. 

In its political framework the ad- 
ministration is an elaborate bureau- 
cracy, slow moving, topheavy with 
officials, loosely organized, and encum- 
bered with red tape. When one con- 
giders the degree of confusion, lack of 
business method, lack of co-ordination, 
red tape, in the Government, one is 
surprised that the organism functions 
at all. As a matter of fact, so far has 
the administrative confusion gone 
that it is only by means of extraordi- 
nary or “emergency” methods that the 
cumbersome parts can be made to 
function quickly. To get anything 
done one must have means of going 
over the heads of the regular staff 
organization. A feeble attempt was 
made recently to reorganize a few of 
the departments and place them on a 
business footing. A general audit was 
conducted’ in several commissariats, a 
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process which brought many startling 
revelations. For instance, it was 
found that one of the leading commis- 
sariats had run for two years with no 
bookkeeping system. The records for 
the last year were so hopelessly con- 
fused that they were virtually useless. 
This reorganization has not gone far 
enough to have any appreciable effect 
on government methods as a whole. 
There is no government in the world 
more deeply enmeshed in red tape and 
foolish formalities. 

The only two departments that 
function with efficiency are the Tcheka 
(the Secret Service) and the army, 
with the Foreign Office as a possible 
third. These first two must function, 
because it is upon them that the Gov- 
ernment’s solidity rests. Both being 
by nature extraordinary or emergency 
bodies, they are able to cut directly 
through the maze of official red tape 
entangling the other departments. 

In Government offices the old Com- 
munistic fraternalism has been largely 
supplanted by the conventional bu- 
reaucratic spirit of the West. The 
title “comrade” is no longer current 
except among party members. In 
every department I saw _ underling 
officials courtesy to their superiors 
with the self-abasement of Uriah 
Heep. Around every official of impor- 
tance I found tier upon tier of secre- 
taries. Kalinin, Russia’s peasant 
president, famous for his democratic 
tastes, is himself ensconced in the 
innermost of three compartments. 
Between the outer office, or anteroom, 
filled with peasants waiting to see him, 
and his inner sanctuary, with its 
leather upholstered armchairs, three 
secretaries in rooms also partly filled 
with visitors barred my way. Before 
he can be interviewed the visitor must 
successfully navigate through all three 
of these purgatories. I noticed many 
a felt-booted muzhik never got beyond 
the first. I do not think this is 
Kalinin’s fault. It is rather a me- 
chanical necessity, resulting from the 
rush of visitors. But the point is, the 
actual machinery employed is now vir- 
tually the same as that employed by 
the typical semi-democratic govern- 
ments of the West. 

In this bureaucracy “pull” and per- 
sonal influence have re-entered, as was 
inevitable, to the~disadvantage of 
those who are still sincere. Oppor- 
tunism, not idealism, is now the guid- 
ing motive of the day. 

“IT am resigning my post in the 
Foreign Office,” a Communist friend 
who had been through all the Revolu- 
tion, Red Terror and all, remarked 
regretfully one afternoon as we 
bounced over the rutty cobblestones in 
a droshky on our way to Narkomindel 
(Commissariat of Foreign Affairs), 
“Tt is more of a bureaucracy than the 
Czar’s. I don’t like it. It isn’t Com- 
munism.” 
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of Newport as “the queen of 

American watering-places’’—and 
avoided it as such. It must be impos- 
sible for ordinary Americans, we 
thought. The gay life of the fashion- 
able world in a summer resort—what 
was that for us? And.didn’t such en- 
vironment always mean that plain liv- 
ing was difficult and also expensive for 
the other kind of visitors? High life, 
high prices! Still, we remembered 
(using the matrimonial, not an edi- 
torial, ‘“‘we”’) that a friend from 
abroad had once asked, ‘What kind of 
a place is Newport? Do you know, on 
the other side we hear of New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Newport? 
Were you there last summer?” And 
in confessing that we knew nothing at 
first hand about Newport, only a 
night’s journey from home, there was 
a feeling of chagrin—the feeling that 
we were too much like the manager of 
that hotel in Paris, just opposite the 
Bibliothéque, who told us that he had 
worked in the hotel six years but had 
“never had time” to go across the 
street to see the treasures of the great 
library. 

So, one day in early summer, we 
took the night boat for Fall River. If 
you want to go to Newport you pass 
by it and go to Fall River and then 
return to your destination. At least 
that was what the ticket-seller ad- 
vised. “If you’re a stranger in New- 
port,” he said, “you don’t want to land 
there at two in the morning. You’d 
better have your sleep out and get 
your breakfast on the boat and then 
take the train back to Newport.” 

We did this, and made our first ac- 
quaintance with the “queen of sum- 
mer resorts” by way of a very humble 
railway train, without a Pullman ad- 
junct, that set us down at a station 
plain to the point of dinginess. Evi- 
dently the fashionable folk didn’t go 
to their Newport homes by train, we 
thought, and then remembered that 
the motor car is displacing the rail- 
way. ; 

It’s a good plan for the vacationist 
who goes to a place unfamiliar to him 
to hire a taxi and drive around a bit 
before locating. The taxi man is apt 
to be wise about hotels, boarding- 
houses, prices, and so on. We did 
this, and after sizing up the two or 
three small hotels—for Newport, un- 
like many American summer resorts, 
has no great hotels—we settled down 
in an attractive private house to 
which luck, a little judgment, and the 
recommendation of a wise citizen had 
directed us. 

We soon discovered that there are 
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two Newports. There is the Newport 
of the great places, the princely villas, 
the homes of the people of wealth who 
long ago found that Newport has a 
delightful summer climate and one of 
the finest beaches on the Atlantic 
coast. Then there is another New- 
port—that of the people who live 
quietly on the unfashionable streets, 
but who nevertheless enjoy the same 
climatic advantages and bathing fa- 
cilities of the residents of the other 
Newport. The two Newports exist 
side by side, independently of each 
other, and one can affiliate exclusively 
and economically with the unfashion- 
ables if he so elects, and yet find New- 
port a delightful place for a summer 
sojourn. 

Newport’s chief topographic fea- 
ture is the fine Cliff Walk—or, if you 
are not fond of exercise, perhaps you 
would say the Ocean Drive. The two 
cover much the same territory, though 
the Cliff Walk is only five miles long, 
while the Ocean Drive covers twice 
that distance. The Cliff Walk does 
not, as you may have imagined,‘ take 
you along precipitous cliffs a couple of 
hundred feet high, with booming surf 
far below—nothing like that; just a 
modest bluff, at some places seventy or 
eighty feet above the shore, at others 
dipping down to the beach, but always 
with the sea on one side and the great 
mansions on the other. “Cottages,” 
these mansions are called, and the 
architects of to-day are inclined to 
smile over their ornate magnificence. 
But they have a character of their 
own and have given their character to 
Newport, and they have a far-away 
interest to the unfashionables some- 
what akin to that of those stately 
homes of England or France which 
some romancers like to use as a back- 
ground for “thrillers.” In these 
dwellings live the Vanderbilts, the 
Goelets, the Astors, and the rest of the 
summer colony that have set the pace 
for the gayer Newport’s life for a 
generation. But they have no more 
of the glorious sea view than has the 
humblest visitor in Newport on the 
public pathway that lies between the 
grand houses and the ocean. Nor do 
the dwellers in the mansions have any 
better bathing than has the ordinary 
sojourner. The grand crescent beach 
that begins where the Cliff Walk 
ends—that is for all the people; and 
if there is another restricted beach 
for “subscribers,” that doesn’t lessen 
the enjoyment of a swim on the finer 
beach that the public has for its own. 

Perhaps some people may liken the 
Ocean Drive to the Corniche Road of 
the Riviera, or the Columbia River 


Highway. Others, less enthusiastic, 
will freely admit that it is a beautiful 
drive with fine views of the sea and 
of the handsome places that border it. 
The point is that the Drive is open to 
the flivver of the tourist as well as to 
the Rolls-Royce of the millionaire. 
And if the tourist cares to engage one 
of the few remaining horse-drawn 
pleasure vehicles that make the round 
of the Ocean Drive in leisurely fash- 
ion, he will get an earful of local his- 
tory from the driver, who will wax 
eloquent on the times, a score of years 
ago, when “I’ve seen Newport when 
you could count twenty four-in-hands 
on Belleview Avenue on an afternoon, 
the horses all blooded stock and some 
of them with gold harness!” 

Newport is an old city, and the un- 
fashionable visitor can find enough te 
interest him if he is of an antiquarian 
turn of mind. There is St. George’s 
Church, where Washington’s pew is 
pointed out; there are the British 
headquarters, and Rochambeau’s head- 
quarters, and the oldest synagogue in 
the country, and the Old Mill, once 
thought to be a relic of the Norsemen 
but now regarded as a comparatively 
recent erection. There is the old home 
of that Bishop Berkeley who wrote 

Westward the star of empire takes its 
; way 
and gave to St. George’s the fine organ 
that still serves its congregation. And 
for rainy days there is an excellent 
public library with courteous attend- 
ants, and. the oldest subscription 
library in the country—the Redwood, 
with its entrance hall lined with 
quaint portraits and time-worn copies 
of the great French Encyclopedia. 

Years ago, in the heyday of New- 
port’s glory as a summer capital, there 
is said to have been a less friendly 
attitude toward the unfashionable 
visitor; to-day the. courtesy of the 
town is notable. On a long hike out 
near the ocean a handsome motor car 
stopped near us and we were asked if 
we. were going into town and if we 
didn’t want a lift. A city fireman off 
duty and driving his own flivver was 
equally accommodating on another 
occasion. 

There is still a pleasing flavor of 
post-war activity in and around New- 
port—a kind of “the war is o’er, we'll 
part no more” sentiment that tends to 
cordial relations between the service 
and the citizens. The Naval Training . 
Station and War College bring naval 
men of high and low degree in large 
numbers to Newport in summer-time, 
and natty uniforms and a rolling gait 
—but, happily, a purely nautical rol]— 
add picturesqueness to the streets. A 
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trip by trolley in the late afternoon 
over to Coaster Harbor Island will 
give a thrill to the lover of the old 
navy, with its view of the brave old 
Constellation, one of the historic ships 
of the United States, and perhaps with 
the sound of the sunset gun to bring 
back memories of the days that are no 
more, when 
Hearts of oak are our ships, 
Jolly tars are our men, 
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as David Garrick sang in the time of 
the “wooden walls,” was a charac- 
terization that fitted all the navies of 
the world. 

Even the Casino and the Art Gal- 


lery welcome the unfashionable stran-. 


ger with the offer of good music and 
good pictures at small cost for hearing 
and seeing. The city vacationist may 
turn to these with enjoyment as a 
reversion to his home pleasures. With 
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unusual attractions of an esthetic as 
well as a purely recreational appeal, 
Newport has thus solved in an unex- 
pectedly pleasant way for at least two 
visitors the annually recurring vaca- 
tion question, Where to go? For only 
one of them is there a shade of sad- 
ness in the experience—when the 
other one asks, ‘“Couldn’t we find a 


cook like the one our Newport hostess 
had?” 


WHAT AMUNDSEN WOULD FACE IN A FLIGHT 
TO THE NORTH POLE’ 


Norwegian explorer, will go 
down in history as either the 
most intrepid or the most reckless ex- 
plorer of all time, Arctic or Antarctic. 
For his projected flight across “the 
top cLfine Work, tfOm > pint Bexeo. 


Alaska, to (rougnily, 


(Uso ROALD AMUNDSEN, 


Spitsbergen 
2,000 miles) is generally conceded to 
be the greatest venture into the un- 
known since Columbus set out from 
the shores of Spain. 

Whether Amundsen and his experi- 
enced pilot, Lieutenant Omdahl, will 
successfully emerge from this hazard- 
ous undertaking will depend mainly 
upon how well their engine functions. 
If it can be kept droning steadily for 
twenty or twenty-two hours, it is 
hoped and believed that the flight will 
be accomplished. But it is significant 
that a Norwegian relief expedition, 
equipped with airplanes, already has 
sailed for Spitsbergen. The departure 
of this vessel, in fact, is interpreted 
as a recognition by Norway that any 
one of a dozen factors may be the un- 
doing of the discoverer of the South 
Pole. 

What are these factors? First, of 
course, comes the flying equipment. 
This consists of a new all-metal JL 
monoplane, equipped with a type of 
engine that has functioned steadily 
for more than twenty-six hours in a 
single endurance flight. Contrary to 
the general belief, the temperature of 
the western Arctic is no colder in July 
than that of northern New York or 
Minnesota in early October, so the 
motor will not be affected by the tem- 
perature. 

Next in order, perhaps, come the 
elements. Amundsen, it is true, will 
not have cities, railways, and other 
landmarks to guide him, as Macready 
and Kelly had on their recent flight 





1Sinece the receipt of this article newspaper 
despatches report that Amundsen’s trip has been 
indefinitely postponed, owing to an unsatisfactory 
trial flight of his plane. The article loses none 
of its value, however, as a vivid picture of the 
difficulties and conditions of Polar flight.—The 
Editors. 
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across the continent, but he will have 
something that was denied these pio- 
neers—a day nearly all daylight. An 
experienced navigator, he will shape 
a course exactly as the navigating 
officer of an Atlantic liner does, but he 
will take astronomic observations—if 
the weather is clear—far more fre- 
quently. Nor is it so important that 
they be correct. 

For navigation in the air Amundsen 
has a sextant equipped with an arti- 
ficial horizon, constructed by Dr. 
Fischer, of the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. With this in- 
strument and a chronometer he will be 


able to measure the altitude of the 
sun, determine his exact position 


within a few miles, and steer a course — 


for the North Pole—and Spitsbergen 
—provided that he has the sun at his 
disposal and does not have to take the 


wheel while his pilot adiusts-or re-"— 
Pairs one or tne complicated parts of 


the engine or fuel or oil feed pipes. 
Macready and Kelly, it will be recalled, 
were kept busy in this way on both 
their transcontinental trips. 
Amundsen’s plane is equipped with 
a choice of three kinds of landing gear > 
—-wheels, pontoons, and skids—for 
landing on land, water, or snow. And 
while his plans have not been widely 
announced in the press, it is said that 
he intends to utilize wheels in taking 


‘off from a land base rather than from 


the sea at Point Barrow, the northern- 
most point of Alaska. It is this phase 
that causes real apprehension for the 
safety of the two adventurers. 
Explorers agree, I think, that the 
weather complicates matters in the 
Arctic, although even the weather can 
sometimes be turned to advantage. A 
southwest gale, for instance, would be 
of immeasurable benefit to Amundsen. 
But there is one element—fog, deep 


and impenetrable—that is likely to 


complicate matters for Amundsen. 
And it is because of the prevalence of 
fog in the western Arctic that pon- 
toons, not wheels, should be used on 
Amundsen’s machine—even if they do 
weigh a few hundred pounds more. 
Let us see why. ‘ 

In the summer months the propor- 
tion of water and floating ice in the 
Arctic Ocean, so far as known, is about 
90 and 10, respectively. Should a 
landing become necessary, therefore, 
an airplane flying at a height of five 
thousand feet would have a radius of 
at least eight miles in which to glide 
to a landing-place, and it is extremely 
unlikely that a stretch of open water 
could not be found in that radius. On 
the other hand, an emergency landing 
on the rough and jagged ice fields of 
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the Arctic Ocean would be disastrous, 
for a perfectly smooth stretch of ice— 
a rare phenomenon—cannot be dis- 
cerned from the air. 

As for skids—they are absolutely 
unsuited to Amundsen’s purposes. 
The ice which he will encounter if he 
is forced to land is usually a chaotic 
mass of blocks as large as the ordi- 
nary summer bungalow, or a series of 
ridges forty or fifty feet high. An 
idea of the roughness of the Arctic 
ice may be gathered from the fact 
that it required ten hours of the hard- 
est work for myself and two com- 
panions to travel with a dog-team a 
mere five hundred yards on one occa- 
sion. And a pilot cannot detect from 
- the air the difference between rough 
and smooth ice—both likely to be cov- 
ered with snow—until he is almost on 
a level with it. And then it is too 
late. 

Were Amundsen’s machine equipped 
with non-sinkable walrus-hide pon- 
toons, there would be no necessity for 
alighting on rough ice. Moreover, 
-walrug-hide pontoons Would not vs 
punctured by small pieces of floating 
‘ice. With this equipment a heavy fog 
could be avoided by flying close to the 
water, or the machine could alight on 
an open “lead” and wait for the fog to 
lift. If the motor should cease func- 
tioning, as even the best motors some- 
times do,.a landing could be made on 
the water at any time and the engine 
put in running order, even if it re- 
quired a whole day. Lastly, if for any 
reason the monoplane were abandoned, 
the pontoons could be used as boats 
in which to retreat to the nearest land. 
The presence of large ice fields tends 
to keep the surface of the sea com- 
paratively smooth, so that in case of 
a forced landing a flying-boat would 
not be swamped by high waves. An- 
other advantage Amundsen will have 
is the constancy of the prevailing 
northeasterly winds. Still another is 
the twenty hours of daylight in the 
twenty-four. 

Amundsen’s present venture is 
merely a continuation of the expedi- 
tion which left Norway in the 
schooner Maud in the summer of 1918. 
The plan was to navigate the North- 
east Passage north of Russia and 
Siberia, and later drift with the ship 
from the vicinity of Alaska over the 
North Pole and beyond to Spitsbergen. 
A broken propeller, however, caused 
him to change his plans after he had 
navigated the Passage and reached 
Bering Strait. Instead of a plane 
leaving the Maud at a point several 
hundred miles north of Siberia, it will 
leave the north coast of Alaska. The 
* Maud, with a small crew, is now fast 
in the ice near Wrangell Island and 
drifting steadily northward past the 
New Siberian Islands. 

Expert geographers and students of 
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tidal phenomena long have contended 
that either a considerable land mass 
or an archipelago lies within the 
“Unknown Region” outlined on maps 
between Alaska and the Pole. To 
know whether or not land does exist in 
that area, and to what extent, would 
be of considerable value t¢ science. In 
othe? word=te fg ray cite ag muck 
importance to science to know that 
land does not exist in the “Unknown 
Region” as that it does. 

If land does exist in the 1,300 miles 
between Point Barrow and the Pole, 
can Amundsen distinguish between it 
and the thousands of square miles of 
snow-covered ice while flying at a 
height of from 5,000 to 10,000 feet, as 
a normal regard for his safety would 
compel him to do? Such land, wher- 
ever it may be, is likely to be hidden 
by an impenetrable fog, so that the 
best he can hope to do is to catch fleet- 
ing glimpses of it. And if Amundsen 
cannot sight, land upon, photograph, 
map, or explore any land which may 
lie between Alaska and the Pole, 
wherein lies the usefulness of his 
hazardous—some say foolhardy—ex- 
pedition? 

The recent transcontinental flight 
of Lieutenants Macready and Kelly 
served a useful purpose; it proved, 
among other things, that all-night fly- 
ing is practicable. Besides, it had a 
recognized service value; such a flight 
might be required by one or a dozen 
machines in a military campaign. The 
flight across the Atlantic by Captain 


- Aleock and Lieutenant Brown four 


years ago, however, was nothing more 
than a rash adventure—a “stunt”— 
and it seems to the writer that 
Amundsen’s proposed flight falls in 
the same class. It will be simply an 
exceptionally dangerous long-distance 
airplane flight under ideal weather 
and light conditions. But the dis- 
tance covered will not be greater than 
that covered by Alcock and Brown, 
and much less than that covered by 
Macready and Kelly. 

It seems to the writer that if 
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IN ONE OF THESE PLANES CAPTAIN AMUND- 


Amundsen wished to establish an en- 
durance mark for the world to shoot 
at he might have selected, for instance, 
that stretch of land between Mexico 
City and the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River—if the United States were not 
wide enough. He would at least find 
plenty of landing- places en route if 
‘anything ehauia =< Wrong, Whereas 
the other route has little utility to 
commend it. The Kelly-Macready 
flight proved that the carrying of 
mails and passengers across the coun- 
try in one “jump” is feasible; once the 
country is crossed by two Army avia- 
tors, it will not be long before com- 
mercial aviation adds a_ transconti- 
nental flight to its schedule. Herein 
lies the practical value of such a flight. 
It is not a “stunt,” like the Alcock- 
Brown flight from Newfoundland to 
Ireland; it is aviation of the most 
practical kind. The same cannot be 
said of the Amundsen flight; it merely 
stirs the imagination. The report 
that the Norwegian explorer is to take 
observations at the North Pole is in- 
terpreted by explorers as an uncalled- 
for reflection upon the late Admiral 
Peary’s integrity. 

Having discovered the South Pole, 
first navigated the Northwest Passage 
north of Canada, and duplicated Baron 
Nordenski6ld’s voyage through the 
Northeast Passage, Amundsen’s ambi- 
tion is to reach the North Pole. He 
feels that the projected flight will be 
the crowning achievement of his ca- 
reer; already he is the first to circum- 
navigate the world “north of 63°,” as 
it is in this case. Should he succeed, 
he will be acclaimed as the most in- 
trepid explorer of all time, Arctic or 
Antarctic. Should he fail—and the 
chances are seven to one that he will— 
the world will have lost one of its 
greatest adventurers, and his name 
and that of his pilot will be added to. 
the list of some seven hundred other 
adventurers who have lost their lives 
in the insatiable white maw of the 
Arctic since. man first began seeking 
a northwest passage to China. 


THE CASTLE THAT BATTLE BUILT 


BY ROBERT HAYNE LEAVELL 


OT a dollar of my money for 
a ‘nigger’ school! You’d spoil 
a lot of good plow-hands!” 
His veto given, the richest white man 
in Okolona turned to go. 

But the tall, brown-skinned Negro 
persisted pleasantly, “At least you’ll 
give us your good will?” 

“I don’t know about that,” re- 
sponded the other, moving away. 
“Good will is mighty precious.” 

As Wallace Battle heard this an- 
swer the words of a college mate rang 
again in his ears: “The faith day is 
over. You must have money of your 
own to make a start.” And Battle 
wondered to himself how long it would 
require to win the faith and good will 
of his neighbors in this Mississippi 
community—the faith and good will 
that his school must have! 

That. was twenty years ago. The 
other day I asked one of Okolona’s 
leading citizeng what he thought of 
Battle’s school. Note his answer: 

“ve thought two ways about it. 
At first, as I said to my neighbor, 
Captain Stovall (he’s the chairman of 
the Board), ‘I’ll pay for the dynamite 
to blow the blamed thing up,’ and I 
meant it. But I see things differently 
now. For the students there learn to 
be polite and saving. And then, they 
can do things. Why, once they started 
my car for me when I couldn’t start 
it myself! What’s more, they don’t 
make trouble by any effort to mingle 
socially with white people. Instead, 
they are trying to fill a place of their 
own.” 

The opinion of the richest white 
man of twenty years ago and the ver- 
dict of a leading citizen of the present 
are worth recording; because the opin- 
ion of the first represented the com- 
munity belief at the outset, and the 
verdict of the latter is shared by 
nearly all in Okolona to-day. 

How has the change been wrought? 

By faith, after all. By faith and its 
fruits. 

For from the beginning a discern- 
ing few have had faith in Battle and 
in his dream for Negro youth. With- 
out growing weary, these few have 
sustained him in the struggle to make 
his dream come true. And President 
Battle, because he had faith in these 
others and in the conquering power of 
his vision, persisted until the fruits of 
his work had won the whole commu- 
nity. 


HOW FAITH HELPED 


“T got off from a bad start,” the 
President told me. “A mass-meeting 
at the Court-House seemed the best 
way to seek the backing of both races 
for my school. There was a big 
crowd. As I outlined my plans the 
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way, for I haven’t a red cent. 


applause was generous. The bricks 
in my air-castle looked like real ones 
to me. And they must have looked 
real to my audience too. For, as I 
learned afterward, people had taken 
it for granted that a man who was 
starting a school had got hold of 
money to support it. 

“In my speech I told them what 
education I had had, and how much it 
had cost. I said that I had come to 
Okolona to put my education to use in 
helping Negro boys and girls to be- 
come finer and more useful men and 
women. 

“Up to that point every one seemed 
to like my way of stating the case. 
But I don’t know which was more 
astonished—the crowd or I—by what 
followed. For, you see, after I had 
declared that I stood ready to invest 
all that my education had cost in the 
service of the Negro boys and girls 1 in 
to “help ‘by niche Rauilare with ‘me, 
by giving for every dollar that I had 
spent on my education a dollar of their 
own for building up the school. And 
I wound up by saying: 

“We must build it together in this 
My 
education, which I have already paid 
for, is my contribution. And now I 
must ask you to do your part.’ 

“When I got through there was an 
amazed silence until one old Negro 
cried out, ‘Lawd have mussy!’ My 
own astonishment came when I real- 
ized that no one had expected to be 
asked to dig down into his own pocket. 

“But even though my speech pro- 
duced no money right away, yet it did 
start a lot of talk about the teacher 
who proposed to build a school with- 
out cash or credit or land or build- 
ings.” 

The earnestness of this president of 
an air-castle school won, however, a 
handful of dependable backers. Among 
the little band of Negroes who formed 
the greater part of the first Board of 
Trustees a merchant named McIntosh 
stands out. Already this man’s white 
customers had learned from their 
contact with him to respect the Negro 
of brains and character. And partly 
because of this fact there was good 
will between the races in Okolona. 

The faith of the Trustees in Battle 
and his work was early put to severe 
test. He had gone to Boston without 
introductions to solicit aid. There he 
had obtained some pledges, but no 
cash. For two days after his money 
ran out he did without food. Then 
pride gave way, and he wired his 
Board for money to come home. Out 
of meager resources they sent him a 
hundred dollars. But he found it 
hard to get off the train. 


Meantime the curious had been ask- 
ing his Trustees what luck he was 
having in the North. Their gallant 
answer proves their worth. For their 
reply was always: ‘We don’t know 
just how much; he hasn’t made his 
full report yet; but he has made some 
friends for the school.” 

Of the white citizens, two men from 
the very beginning have given con- 
stantly the most practical proofs of 
their faith in Battle and in his dream 
of effective education for Negro youth. 

The elder of these, Captain B. J. 
Abbott, was an officer in the Confeder- 
ate army. The air-castle school found - 
a real base upon sixty acres of land 
that he sold to it ‘on time” for much 
less than.the market value. Later, 
when fire destroyed the main building, 
the Captain gave a thousand dollars 
toward a new one. Although the 
school had not they finished paying 
him for the land, the gift was in €asn. 
It fs worth noting that at the time 
this gift was the largest that had ever 
been made by an individual to Negro 
education in Mississippi. On occa- 
sions when the school was compelled 
to borrow money Captain Abbott 
would indorse its notes for as much as 
five hundred dollars, without so much 
as examining their face. A charter 
member of the Board, he was active 
in his support of the institution until 
his death a few months ago. In a 
word, he “daddied” the school until it 
was well on its own feet. 

And then there is a younger man, 
Captain A. T. Stovall, who from the 
beginning has been interested in Bat- 
tle and his work. In the service of the 
school he has been prodigal of time 
and money. As its legal adviser, he 
has given freely valuable professional 
service. As chairman of the Board, 
he has made repeated trips North and 
has presided over meetings to aid in 
getting the needful material support 
for the realization of this Negro 
man’s dream of service. At times, 
when the need was urgent, the Cap- 
tain has “lent” to the school both corn 
and young mules. But the corn he. 
would not allow to be repaid, and the 
mules grew old and then died on the 
school farm. 

I went to see Captain Stovall some 
years ago, for I had heard of the con- 
structive work of the Battle School, 
and wanted to know more about it. 
Although I had come without previous _ 
appointment, the Captain pushed busi- > 
ness to one side to tell me the story of 
the man and his school, and two hours 
later, still adding interesting details, 
escorted me to my train. In my 
mind’s eye I have even now a vivid 
picture of an alert, vigorous man with 
graying hair and a shining face who 


spoke with enthusiasm of what this 
other man was doing for needy child- 
hood. 

There are stories about the Confed- 
erate officer and about this veteran of 
a later war that show both would 
fight for the things they believe in. 
But we won’t go into that, for, after 
all, I am telling about Battle and his 
dream. And yet it is worth while to 
note the kind of folks who have put 
their faith in this Negro man and to 
whom he has given his trust. Like 
his white backers, Battle radiates 
good will, for he has learned te use 
his fighting Zulu blood in overcoming 
conditions in place of fighting against 
persons. 

Clearly, it is no exaggeration to say 
that this Okolona school was founded 
and has been sustained on faith. 
Clearly, too, the main clue to its suc- 
cess in winning the good will of the 
local community is the personality of 
aman. And-so, to explain that suc- 
cess we must know the man who 
dreamed the dream and who got these 
others to help: him make that dream 
come true. Now, because a man’s 
deeds reveal him, let us ask what this 
Negro school-teacher has done to win 
the good will of that group, always 
large in any place, who frankly admit 
that they are convinced only by re 
sults. 


SOME CONVINCING FACTS 


“Battle has shaped others,” I was 
told by Bishop Bratton, the head of 
the Episcopal Church in Mississippi, 
a Trustee who keeps in close touch 
with the affairs of the school. “There 
is, for example, a trained nurse in 
Okolona who before getting her pro- 
fessional education at Lincoln Hospi- 
tal, in New York City, graduated from 
his school. Her work in nursing 
white patients has earned for her the 
love of Okolona.” 

Some of President Battle’s ideas 
about what and how to teach have not 
only brought obviously good results, 
but have in themselves won approval. 
Thus he related to me with humorous 
gusto a personal experience. He was 
plowing one day some years after the 
founding of the school, when, as he 
neared the road, he was halted by 
Colonel Gordon, a white neighbor who 
at the outset had been frankly skepti- 
cal about his chance to succeed. The 
Colonel had gone so far, indeed, as to 
tell him once that because he had no 
white blood he could not possibly have 
the brains necessary for success. But 
facts had overcome the old gentle- 
man’s opinion. Perhaps it was by way 
of confessing this that he now said 
to the perspiring “field-hand:” 

“Battle, you’ve got no business with 
a plow. It’s ‘nigger’s’ work; take this 
two dollars and get some one else to 


plow for you.” 
“And then,” the President went on, 
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with a laugh, “I did a real day’s plow- 
ing, sure enough. I just stepped it off.” 
“You mean,” I queried, “that you 
wanted to work in the field?” 
“Exactly! You see it’s part of our 
system of education here. If the stu- 
dents are to become interested in go- 


‘ing on with farm work, the teachers 


must show their own interest by 
working with them. Even as the 
school grew larger and my duties as 





WALLACE BATTLE OF OKOLONA 


President took more and more time 
away from teaching, I still kept work- 
ing with the boys until the men on 
the faculty rose up and refused to let 
me do it. 

“When a new boy comes here, he is 
likely to object to our policy. He says 
he came to go to school, and not to go 
to the field. For he has been thinking 
more of getting away from the land 
and of making money. His ideal is to 
become rich. That is his incentive. 
But the school does not allow a divorce 
of work from education. Because 
once a boy gets divorced from work, 
he never marries it again. And so we 
insist on keeping him working while 
we keep him learning. 

“We try, however, to arouse inter- 
est by modern methods of farming. 
A hoe chills a boy; but he will gladly 
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miss classes to run the Fordson trac- 
tor. Two-thirds of modern farm ma- 
chinery is equipped with seats. And 
boys like to ride. In fact, seats are 
solving the farm problem. 

“Let a student learn that farming 
does not mean the slow, wasteful hand 
methods of former days, and he takes 
a new interest in it.” 

President Battle himself is no 
academic farmer. In the Alabama 
home of his boyhood his father, who 
had been taught by his master to be 
a good farmer, in turn taught him, so 
that he loves the land. And the men- 
tal training which he got at Talladega 
and Berea has enabled him to make 
the most of his earlier practical edu- 
cation. The proof is that by 1922 he 
had so renewed the fertility of some 
worn land he bought at the beginning 
that it averaged three-fourths of a 
bale of cotton and eighty bushels of 
corn to the acre. This turned out to 
be a higher average than was obtained 
in Talbernala Bottom, the local stand- 
ard of farming excellence. 

_ He has learned to stress the value 
of a rotation that includes such soil 
restorers aS peas and beans, winter 
cover crops, and cattle or hay. For 
Summer a deep seed-bed is needed to 
tide the crops over in droughts. One 
season, when there had been no rain 
for two months and other fields were 
parched, the corn in his renewed field 
“laughed at the sun at noon.” And 
passers-by, thinking the secret lay, 
not in the treatment the land had re- 
ceived, but in the drought-proof seed, 
sometimes asked him to save them 
corn for their next season’s planting. 

So firmly does this educator believe 
that scholarship and physical labor 
strengthen and dignify each other, 
that he has even ventured to make 
educational use of the domestic service 
situation. The long vacation comes in 
the -heat of summer, just when a 
housewife most needs help about the 
house and in the kitchen. But this is 
just the time, too, when the girls at 
the institute must seek employment in 
order to save the few dollars that they 
must have to re-enter in the fall. 

To help all concerned, President 
Battle worked out a plan for the em- 
ployment of the girl students by local 
housewives. The striking thing about 
this plan is that a girl is allowed to 
work only where a room is provided 
for her under her employer’s own roof. 
As a result of this policy, some two 
dozen rooms have been built especially 
to accommodate such colored help. 
Because this is a novel departure from 
the old custom of a room in the yard, 
I made careful inquiries; but white 
citizens assured me that the com- 
munity recognized that such a stipula- 
tion was only reasonable in order to 
safeguard these young women. Let us 
note in passing that in itself such 
association with refined, capable white 
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housewives and home-makers is highly 
educational. 

The net result of the Battle educa- 
tional system is that the boy is trained 
to become “a real dirt-farmer.” By 
the time he has completed the course 
“he can build a modest farm cottage, 
build a barn for stock, and make 
things grow. ... The girls are trained 
to be mates for men of this caliber. 
. . . When they leave Okolona, they 
can manage a household,” whether it 
be their own or another’s. Scholastic 
training is given from the fifth grade 
through the eleventh. Any pupil in 
the school can. qualify to teach in 
rural Negro schools. And at gradua- 
tion each receives a permanent first- 
grade State teacher’s certificate. Re- 
cently, after a careful investigation, 
the Episcopal Church in the United 
States has undertaken to aid the 
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school. And thus the continued life 
of the institution is assured. 

In his college days Battle built a 
castle in the air, a school that would 
afford real education to the youth of 
his own race.- He has brought it 
down out of the clouds and established 
it on the Mississippi prairies. It is 
now real substance; wood, mortar, and 
brick upon soil whose fertility has 
been renewed by the educated brains 
and skilled hands of teachers and stu- 
dents. White friends and black sur- 
round it. And it is to last always. 

But how did this castle in the air 
become real? Does not the record 
prove, as I maintained when I began, 
that it is the inevitable outgrowth of 
faith and the results of faith? But 
those who know Wallace Battle best 
have delivered the final verdict—a 
verdict that cannot be gainsaid. Long 
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after the foundation of the institute 
the Trustees spread upon the minutes 
of the Board the simple but affecting 
words that I now quote: 

“For fifteen years from the date of 
this School’s foundation by him in 
August, 1902, President Battle served 
without salary and bore with indomi- 
table spirit the heavy end of all the 
burdens and distresses attendant on 
the hard fortunes of its upbuilding, he 
and his family living the most of that 
time without a home, in a part of the 
School’s trade shop. 

“The School’s Trustees, having now 
determined to place President Battle 
on a regular salary, desire by this 
instrument to record their recognition 
of his devoted and unselfish labors in 
the service of his people, his State and 
the Nation; labors of which the School 
itself stands as a monument.” 


A MATTER OF CONSERVATION 


~BY CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 


NCE upon a time there was a 
Q man who said that he couldn’t 

see the woods on account of 
the trees. 

I don’t know his name, but some- 
times I am moved to suspect that it 
was Sam, and that he was an uncle 
and lived in Washington, D. C. It 
does appear to the puzzled layman 
that the aforesaid old gentleman with 
the white goatee and the trousers 
strapped under his boots is doing his 
best to get the trees cleared away so 
his view of the woods won’t be hin- 
dered. 

Most of the past year I have spent 
deep in the Oregon backwoods, view- 
ing the workings of the old gentle- 
man’s forest conservation and land 
settlement laws, and I have reached 
the conclusion that as a conserver of 
our available standing timber he is in 
some respects first cousin to a good 
rousing forest fire. 

In one department of his Govern- 
ment he is still operating under land 
settlement laws which were quite aw 
fait for, say, Ohio about 1817 A.D., 
when a tree was looked upon with the 
same affection with which the present 
Colorado rancher regards the prairie- 
dog and the California rancher the 
ground-squirrel. 

In another he is enforcing forestry 
regulations which in the general opin- 
ion of the Westerner show a far more 
tender solicitude for brush and forest 
débris than for the trees themselves. 
Jungles of brush, impenetrable to per- 
sons not equipped with wings or not 
good crawlers, increase year by year. 
_ There are regions on the Pacific coast 
where the foresters themselves cannot 
get in to fight the fires which a com- 
pensating nature has been in the habit 


of starting via the lightning route 
just to keep down the brush and the 
dead limbs and the dead trees them- 
selves. 

It is a strange and beautiful fact 
that before the coming of the white 
man the forests did quite well by 
themselves, thank you; and if some 
thunderbolt of Mars did touch off a 
patch of scrub brush on a hillside, it 
was usually some patch that urgently 
needed burning. I have yet to be shown 
any particular improvement wrought 
by the tender care of the white man. 

A survey of the general timber con- 
ditions is not very reassuring as to the 
amount of material left on which to 
try arm-chair theories evolved in 
Washington. Conservative estimates 
made before the beginning of the 
building boom of 1922 put the avail- 
able timber supply of these United 
States as sufficient for less than forty 
years at the rate of consumption in- 
crease then shown by the established 
curve. Sy: 

What the estimate would show at 
the end of that hectic year of 1922, 
and the still more hectic one of 1923, 
I don’t know, but I fear that the forty- 
year figure would have to be revised 
downward. 

We find Alabama, for instance, 
which has been furnishing long-leaf 
pine as well as inspiration for ‘‘coon- 
song” writers, reporting that the near 
future promises that, instead of being 
a generous exporter of pine, she’ll be 
dickering with the Pacific coast mag- 
nates for enough lumber to build her 
own houses. 

This holds true of most of the 
Southern States, and it is doubtful if 
the end of a decade with any such 
building boom as we are now enjoy- 


ing will find them any considerable 
factor in the lumber’ supply of the 
country at large. The only large store- 
house is the Pacific coast. Only the 
future can say how long it will last at 
the present attractive prices for lum- 
ber and the mass attacks of the mill- 
ions of would-be house-owners and 
their agents, the builders and real es- 
tate men. 

In spite of all this, the old gentle- 
man at Washington still entertains 
erroneous ideas as to what constitutes 
valuable or merchantable timber. He 
still feels that if the conditions of one 
hundred years, or even twenty-five 
vears, ago made most land more valu- - 
able than the timber upon it, then they 
still apply in this year of 1923. Do 
they? Is it good public policy to per- 
mit a settler to file upon a piece of 
land and “prove up” upon it, and log 
it off, and then abandon the worthless 
land, which the settler knew from the 
first was worthless for agriculture? 
Is it good public policy to inform some 
hopeful and sincere homesteader that 
if he does not cut down and burn up 
twenty acres or more of good timber 
he cannot prove up? Even though 
distance from the railway and present 
timber demand do not make these 
trees “merchantable timber” in this 
year 1928, what of the year 1933? 
How were the trees of New York 
and Ohio classified when they were 
cut down and burned with the 
cheerful abandon which now marks 
the same cutting and burning in the 
homestead areas of the Pacific coast? 
Lord knows, they were merchantable 
enough fifty years ago, and who is to 
say now that trees 150 feet high and 
two feet thick won’t be far more valu- 
able than the poor ground they cover 
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within a decade or two? Yet on either 
side of me are “slashings” of just such 
trees, drying and waiting to be burned 
up in one grand holocaust because at 
present the railway is forty miles 
away and the timber is not in demand. 
' “Slashing” merely means waltzing 
through the forest with ax and cross- 
cut saw until every tree, big and little, 
lies prostrate, to lie and dry through 
the summer, and then to be burned, 
first as one grand conflagration, and 
then the trunks sawe@ into sections 
and rolled into piles, and the job 
finished on these funeral pyres of good 
timber. 

Of course location to a great extent 
determines the value of a thing. It is 
rumored, but not confirmed, that the 
snowball, so worthless north of the 
Arctic Circle, would bring a very high 
price if delivered in Hades. 

When I left southern California in 
the early spring, rough Oregon pine, 
- which is a trade name for Douglas fir, 
was worth about $45 per thousand in 
the form of rough siding. To-day I 
watched my neighbors spend ten min- 
utes falling one of the same firs, two 
feet through at the butt and 150 feet 
high, containing probably 1,500 feet 
of lumber. It will lie where it is until 
fall, and then it will go up in flames: 
They had nothing against this fir or 
any other of the fifty or more they 
were slashing on that little plot, but 
the land laws said they had to clear a 
certain proportion of their eighty 
acres, and-they were duly clearing it. 
They already have enough land clear 
to take care of their needs. They are 
too far from a town to pay them to 
raise much for the market. 

Such conditions may be the excep- 
tion, although there is a worse excep- 
tion a half-mile from me; but why 
insist on such restrictions, obviously 
the’ outcome of the early American’s 
intense prejudice against the woods 
which covered so much of the present 
farming country of the East? 

I quote from the land settlement 
laws, which were, through the muscles 
and the tools of my neighbors, de- 
stroying good timber: 

“During the second year not less 
than one-sixteenth of the area entered 
must be actually cultivated, and dur- 
ing the third year and until final proof 
cultivation of not less than one-eighth 
must be had.” 

“No reduction in area of cultivation 
will be permitted on account of the 
expense in removing the standing tim- 
ber from the land. If lands are so 
heavily timbered that the entryman 
cannot reasonably clear and cultivate 
the area prescribed by the statute, 
such entries will be considered specu- 
lative and not made in good faith for 
the purpose of obtaining a home. The 
foregoing applies to lands containing 
merchantable or valuable timber.” 

Ergo, our benevolent Uncle tells the 
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homesteader that unless he cuts down 
and burns up 20 acres of his 160 acres 
of timber to prove his good faith, he 
cannot prove up, and his efforts will 
go for nothing. To the ordinary lay- 
man it would seem a more sane pro- 
ceeding, when the land is thus tim- 
bered, to say to the homesteader: 
“Build you a good house and a barn 
and a corral, and make a good garden 
and cultivate about five acres, so I can 
see that you mean business, then see 
to it that you take care of the rest of 
that timber. We may need it badly 
before we get through.” 

I don’t know why the homesteader 
who does this is not entitled to make 
a little profit on his timber in the 
years to come, instead of slashing it 
down and burning it up, and trying to 
get the reward for his toil out of the 
land itself. It is all a remnant of the 
ideas engendered in the days when our 
early settlers were trying to unwrap 
Ohio and other States from their for- 
est coverings. 

If you stopped one of those old boys 
and commenced to talk about mer- 
chantable timber, the matter would 
resolve itself into a race to see 
whether you got into the woods and 
cover before the old gentleman got to 
the house and his squirrel rifle. 

An old gentleman from New York 
State once remarked that he had spent 
his youth cutting down and burning 
up valuable timber to make sure he’d 
be poor in his old age. 

Who is to say, in view of the lessons 
we have had, what is valuable timber 
in this year 1923? 

The other fault I have to find with 
the kindly old party in Washington is 
his passionate love for brush jungles, 
dead limbs, and forest débris in gen- 
eral. I know that he claims this to be 
inspired by his devotion to the trees 
themselves, but the connection is 
somewhat difficult for the average lay- 
man to grasp. 

Apparently the same forestry poliey 
is followed through the reserves, from 
the semi-arid mountains of southern 
California, where the brush forms an 
important part of the watershed, to 
the heavily timbered slopes of Oregon 
and Washington, where lies our most 
valuable remaining timber. 

Wherefore do the gallant gentlemen 
of the Forest Service fight an increas- 
ing number of battles each year with 
the fires touched off by fool campers 
with their careless cigarettes and 
equally careless camp-fires, the fires 
set by incendiaries, and the fires 
started by Dame Nature in her age- 
old attempt to equalize matters? The 
orders seem to be to fight all fires, 
whether they be in some pestiferous 
brush jungle higher than the trolley- 
pole of a street car and remote from 
timber, or in the timber itself. _ 

The brush grows higher with each 
year; likewise the fires grow hotter 
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and more likely to kill the timber. Not 
far from me is a swath where a fire 
swept up from the bottom of one can- 
yon, across the ridge, and down into 
the bottom of the next canyon. It was 
a brush fire, pure and simple—the 
ordinary sort of ground fire which 
makes up the bulk of those on the 
Pacific coast—but every tree in the 
strip is as dead as King Tut’s favorite 
saddle horse. Heat is required to kill 
trees in this fashion, and fuel is neces- 
sary to produce heat. 

Obviously, the brush must be pro- 
tected in southern and certain other 
parts of California, because this, and 
this alone, serves to prevent bad floods 
in the time of the big rains and to 
hold the moisture for the gradual 
feeding of the mountain streams. 
North of the Oregon line—and, for 
that matter, in much of the country 
south of it—there is little parallel to 
the southern California conditions. 
No man who has gazed down one of 
the Siskiyou’s blue and green timbered 
troughs needs be told that here in this 
great timbered area brush is not the 
essential that it is farther south. 

Not only is it not essential, but in 
the firm opinion of nine out of ten of 
the mountain people it is undesirable. 
And I make due allowance for the 
prejudice of the man who wants to run 
his stock over the reserves in the 
summer-time, and finds the feeding- 
grounds grown higher year by year in 
the Department’s cherished jungles. 
Such folks are quite likely to measure 
the situation by the yardstick of their 
own personal interests. 

The trails themselves ‘are in some 
instances growing nearly impassable 
to pack-trains, and the forest rangers 
have trouble getting through the 
brush to put out the fires in the self- 
same brush. 

Before the coming of the white man 
the Indians, in a great many sections 
at least, burned off the undergrowth 
each year to make traveling easier and 
to facilitate their hunts. What the 
Indians didn’t burn Dame Nature did 
by virtue of the lightning. The early 
settlers likewise followed suit, and 
when they found a “brushy hell’ de- 
veloping on some ridge they pushed a 
lighted match into one edge of it and 
went away to let man’s servant do the 
rest. 

The fact remains, as testified to by 
the old settlers and by the Indians, 
that the country was open and easy of 
access, with the timbered slopes more 
like parks than the present jungles. 


_ Bad fires were comparatively rare, in 


spite of the lack of the protecting 
hands of those earnest and hard- 
working gentlemen, the forest rang- 
ers—one of the finest bodies of men 
we have in the public service. 

One would be led to think, reading 
the theories of the Forest Service gen- 
tlemen, that we had no forests before 
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they evolved their tender solicitude for 
the brush and forest débris; that the 
entire mountain country was covered 
by a snaggly assemblage of sickly 
looking trees which grew fewer and 
fewer as the years rolled by. The 
recollections of the old-timers and the 
accounts of the early explorers don’t 
bear out this conclusion of the forest 
gentlemen. 

Last fall, as we gained the divide on 
the main chain of the Siskiyous be- 
tween the Rogue River watershed and 
that of the Klamath, there came sail- 
ing up a large juicy black cloud, with 
lesser satellites, and they proceeded to 
take up a position athwart the course 
of our pack-train, and then to rake us 
with rain, hail, wind, and bolts of 
lightning in the fashion which must 
be experienced in the high peaks to 
be appreciated to its full extent. In 
an hour the black clouds were gone, 
but the next day from a lofty perch 
we could see scattered over the thirty- 
mile area the pillars of smoke which 
marked fires. My friend the ranger 
told me that this one storm had 
started seventeen fires from the light- 
ning. Of course there came the buzz- 
ing airplane from Yreka, and the pack 
outfits and men from the ranger sta- 
tions, and in one instance whole motor- 
car loads of men from fifty miles 
away to fight a particularly bad fire. 


Such electric storms didn’t come in. 


with the white man; he didn’t invent 
them, nor yet change the climate. Who 
put out the fires in the years gone by? 
The forests didn’t burn, we know that. 

Certainly they cannot be allowed to 
run with the country overgrown with 
its present brush jungle; but why 
allow such a condition to get worse? 

Thus far the dreaded and nearly 
hopeless “crown fire” rarely occurs on 
the Pacific slope, one reason for its 
absence being climate, and another 
lack of high and steady wind to con- 
vert any one of the innumerable brush 
fires into the real forest fire. 

But just let the jungles get thick 
enough and the right climatic condi- 
tion of some great area of low press- 
ure take place when a fire breaks out 
and a real wind picks up—and we'll 
have a real ring-tailed buzzer of a fire. 
A “crown fire,” incidentally, is that 
sort in which the fire runs through the 
trees with a high wind to help it 
along—the “forest fire’ of popular 
conception, but which occurs more 
often in the great woods of the Cana- 
dian border country than it does in 
the mountains of the West. 

The crown fire runs 
creeps; rather, it flies instead of 
crawling. Instead of a lazy fire, 
crackling and hissing its snakelike 
way through the brush of the moun- 
tainside, it goes through the trees at 
something like the speed of the wind 
itself, and instances have been known 
where the flames have leaped openings 


instead of 
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hundreds of yards wide, to touch off 
trees on the farther side. You cannot 
fight such a fire by back-firing, you 
can’t stop it by scratching away the 
inflammable material on the ground 
or by cutting a twenty-foot swath 
through the brush. Even in this 
Pacific coast country there is a record 
of a crown fire in recent years which 
burned three miles in less.than an 
hour. 

The condition of our forests is suffi- 
cient proof of the fact that crown 
fires were practically unknown in the 
past; but this is no indication of what 
may happen with the right combina- 
tion of a brushy furnace at the foot 
of heavy timber and a high and 
steady wind. 

The forestry gentlemen argue, in 
defending their assiduous brush con- 
servation, that, in addition to protect- 
ing the watershed and preventing a 
too rapid run-off during heavy rains, 
the brush aids in reforestation; that 
the conifers reseed and reforest the 
brushy areas adjoining, that the tim- 
ber eventually kills off the brush, and 
that in addition the brush tends to kill 
itself off. They say that when the 
brush gets high enough and assumes 
more of the tree form, shading its 
own roots and cutting off the light, it 
automatically kills itself. All of which 
is doubtless true; it is not fitting for 
a layman to argue with the gentlemen 
specializing in any subject. I can re- 
ply to this only that the brush thus 
far seems in excellent health and 
spirits, that it seems to contemplate 
nothing at all in the line of suicide, 
and that if before it thus abolishes it- 
self it catches fire and kills a lot of 
valuable timber it would seem better 
if it didn’t exist in the first place. 

A young conifer which has been 
browned on both sides and_ nicely 
frizzled on top by a hot brush fire is 
a poor example of reforestation; it 
rarely amounts to much in later life, 
I am sorry to say. 

To quote the Government’s own 
words in its report of forest fires in 
California, “Protection fails if in even 
one out of ten years large fires destroy 
the timber grown during nine years of 
successful protection.” 

Which is precisely why the layman 
gets the idea that permitting brush to 
grow into jungles in heavily timbered 
areas is not good forestry when he re- 
flects that in nine years there were 
10,499 fires in the California forest 
reserves, with nearly 1,800 of them 
incendiary and 4,300 lightning fires— 
two sorts of fires that, like the poor, 
we shall always have with us. 

The festive camper set only 2,239 
fires as compared to 1,750 incendiary, 
all of which indicates pretty strongly 
that a lot of fellows don’t approve of 
the Forestry policies. It seems unfor- 
tunate to permit a condition to exist 
which will inspire the natives of a re- 


gion to take the law into their own 
hands and risk a trip to a Federal 
penitentiary to remove. Like most 
other men who take the law into their 
own hands, these incendiary yaps are 
poor jugglers; the condition no longer 
exists which will permit remedying 
the brush jungle trouble by lawless 
burning, without risking entire water- 
sheds and much valuable timber. 

When a man will trek into the hills 
under the powerful telescope of a for- 
est lookout on kis high peak, and there 
set fire to the brush in not only one 
but a dozen places, with each blue 
cloud advertising his presence, he 
must feel pretty strongly that the 
Forest Service is wrong. My old 
friend John Guest says that lightning — 
is a new name for a fellow with a 
match and a dislike for brush. 

Quoting our little book again, “On 
the Klamath as many as 46 and on the 
Trinity as many as 32 incendiary fires 
have been set in one day in one rang- 
er’s district.” “Probably the irrec- 
oncilable grazier has been the great- 
est offender, both by direct action and 
preaching fire propaganda.” 

Obviously, in districts where the 
watershed consists chiefly of brush 
cover the irreconcilable grazier must 
give way to the greatest good of the 
greatest number, but I admit that in 
some districts in Oregon and northern 
California it is as difficult to explain 
the situation to said irreconcilable or 
any other layman as it is to explain 
to the hungry rancher up a river why 
he cannot take a salmon any way he 
pleases when the great canneries at 
the mouth of the stream are scooping 
them up by the ton. 

Obviously, the Forest Service gen- 
tlemen have some good reason for 
their policies with regard to the brush 
in the regions where there seems no 
reason for its protection. The layman, 
not being in possession of the facts 
and figures, is not in position to argue 
intelligently. 

But, as a great statesman once re- 
marked, we are confronted by a con- 
dition, not a theory. 

And the condition is that the Na- 
tional Forests are growing up into 
ever-thickening jungles; the forest 
débris is accumulating year by year; 
travel is being made more and more 
difficult; grazing is becoming impos- 
sible in many districts; the fire hazard 
is becoming undoubtedly worse; and 
the enemies of the timber are each 
year finding more shelter and encour- 
agement. 

Enthusiasts are prone to go to the 
extremes, particularly conservation- 
ists. Sometimes I am inclined to think 
our Forest Service friends are doing 
likewise. 

Interference with Dame Nature has 
produced some queer and unexpected 
results in the past, and our Forest Ser- 
vice friends might well note the fact.: 


FROM CONGRESS TO CABINET 


EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN 
BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


WASHINGTON 


CHAPTER V—DEPARTMENTAL LIFE 


ARLY in my term as Commis- 
sioner of Public Works in 
Brooklyn under the Low admin- 

istration I expressed to Mr. Rives, the 
Corporation Counsel, my intention of 
conducting my office upon a business 
basis. 

“Forget it,’ said Mr. Rives; 
can’t be done.” 

This surprising advice from the 
city’s chief law officer brought forth 
the natural question, ‘Why not?” 

“Because of the statutes,” he re- 
plied. 

Long afterward a prominent mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
said to that body in substance that 
they had taken such steps to keep of- 
ficials from doing wrong as to pre- 
vent their doing much that was right. 

On assuming a Cabinet post one 
faces a maze of statutes, new and old 
and constantly changing. Two official 
safeguards are provided for proce- 
dure under these. One is the Solici- 
tor of the department, who is a law 
officer of the Department of Justice 
assigned to act as legal adviser—a 
sort of personal pilot amid the con- 
fused channels of law. The other is 
the Comptroller of the Treasury, who, 
powerful and all but invisible, says 
what you may lawfully spend and how. 
He is the official interpreter of finan- 
cial laws—an active protector of the 
public purse. Sooner or later these 
two guardians are pretty certain to 
differ in the interpretation of some 
law. 

The laws themselves with which one 
has to deal are amazingly inconsist- 
ent and sometimes absurdly detailed. 
Let no one imagine that work pro- 
ceeds under general statutes allowing 
freedom within their scope. Many 
acts normal to ordinary business are 
forbidden. Such matters as the num- 
ber of scrubwomen and their indi- 
vidual wages are specified by Congress 
in appropriation acts. Fewer may be 
employed, but not more, and no one 
of them may be paid even twenty-five 
cents a day over the statutory sum. 
Only occasionally were “lump sum” 
appropriations made giving wide dis- 
eretion in details within certain limits. 

Phat which is lawful for one ser- 
vice to do is often unlawful for an- 
other. “It is absurd,” says my re- 
port for 1916, “that an officer of the 
United States, having gathered at 
public cost valuable information for 
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Former Secretary Redfield describes 

in this chapter many interesting de- 

tails of his departmental life while a 
member of the Wilson Cabinet 


the benefit of manufacturers all over 
the land, should not be permitted to 
lay those facts before a convention 
_of such manufacturers except at his 
own personal expense or when some 
other reason for his presence can be 
contrived.” : 

An earlier report said: “It surely 
was not the intention that the law 
should prohibit the commercial repre- 
sentatives of the country from making 
known directly to business organiza- 
tions the information which they have 
traveled far and labored hard to get. 
Yet this is the effect of the restric- 
tions embodied in the law.” 

The law forbade paying from any 
appropriation the “expenses of at- 
tendance of any person at any meet- 


ing or convention of members of any 
society or association’ unless express- 
ly authorized by law. One bureau in 
the Department had this authority. 
Several others to which it was equally 
important and more strictly official 
were repeatedly refused it. To rem- 
edy a minor evil a worse one was 
created. 

Within a service also there were 
sometimes queer inconsistencies of 
law. Thus the Bureau of Fisheries 
had a fleet of eight ships which were 
operated under three differing statu- 
tory provisions. Five ran under spe- 
cific appropriations, providing the 
number of persons to be employed on 
each vessel and the pay of each person. 
One worked under a “lump sum” ap- 
propriation, leaving the number of 
men to be employed and their pay at 
discretion within the total sum al- 
lowed. Two. ships were manned by 
naval officers and crews supplied by the 
Navy Department, with a small civil- 
ian staff from the Fisheries Service. 
There was no reason for these dif- 
ferences, but repeated attempts to get 
Congress to harmonize them were un- 
successful. 


DESTRUCTIVE MESHES OF LAW 


The bureaucrat is made necessary 
by law—not in terms, but in reality. 
He works within the web of the law. 
Congress sits outside on its hill eager 
to detect any departure from the pre- 
cise rules it has laid down. The only 
possible course a subordinate may take 
with safety is to follow laws in their 
strict literal meaning. Only the head 
of the department, guided by his legal 
advisers, may interpret them. The 
law provided for the appointment of 
“special agents” in the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. They 
had always been men. Occasion arose 
to appoint a qualified woman. The 
bureau demurred because the law did 
not specify women, and it was neces- 
sary for the Secretary to rule that 
when sex was not mentioned either 
men or women might be selected. 

Recently a young man who was born 
in Algiers was held at Ellis Island 
as an African. At the time of his 
birth his French parents were tem- 
porarily in Algeria, where his father 
represented a French insurance com- 
pany. When one year old, the son 
was taken to Paris and lived there 
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twenty-six years, till he came to 
America. He carried an official cer- 


tificate of French citizenship, but our 
statute makes the place of birth the 
test of nationality, and the African 
quota was full. The local immigra- 
tion authorities could not exercise 
final discretion, and had to parole him 
for inquiry. When the case came be- 
fore the Department in Washington, 
where the intent of the law could be 
considered, it was soon decided to ad- 
mit the young Frenchman and _ in- 
clude him in the quota of France. 

It is often said as if it were the 
sum of political wisdom that this is 
a “government of laws and not of 
men.” Verily this is true, and we 
carry it to the extreme. Laws and 
laws and yet more laws are passed 
till brains and hands are enveloped 
in meshes that destroy initiative and 
force intelligent men to work as au- 
tomata. We have made a weakness 
out of a virtue. Statute is piled upon 
statute, often ignoring existing laws 
and organizations, until energy is par- 
alyzed and, in the words of my suc- 
cessor, “There is inevitable overlap, 
duplication, and lack of concentration 
of purpose.” 

An experience with the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission will illustrate what 
has been said about literal compliance 
with law. It also shows the force 
of the old saying, “The letter killeth, 
but the spirit maketh alive.” A young 
fellow who had finished high school 
and: wished to study in a higher insti- 
tution needed temporary employment. 
He applied for permission to take a 
Civil Service examination, and in his 
application so stated the time of his 
birth as to make his age eighteen— 
the minimum age fixed by law. Six 
months later the Civil Service Com- 
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mission discovered that at the time 
of his application he had been but 
seventeen years eleven months and 
seven days of age instead of eighteen, 
as he had stated. At the time of his 
actual examination he was just sev- 
enteen days short of full eighteen 
years. They charged him, on this ac- 
count, with deliberately breaking the 
law, and because of this error de- 
manded that I dismiss him from a 
temporary post he held in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, stating also that 
they would bar him in the future from 
all positions under the Civil Service 
Law. No allowance was made for the 
fact that his statement had been made 
in a zeal for employment for a laud- 
able purpose and that. his service had 
been satisfactory. I protested vig- 
orously against what was, in my judg- 
ment, not only a narrow interpreta- 
tion of the law, but a stigma on the 
character of a young fellow at the 
outset of his career. I refused to dis- 
miss him. He later served in the 
Navy during the war, and after two 
years the Civil Service Commission 
withdrew its bar. 


THE TROUBLES OF A CABINET OFFICER 


A business executive usually does 
his work without feeling that his or- 
ganization is constantly threatened 
with dismemberment. Not always so 
in a Government department. The 
head thereof, if he knows his Old 
Testament, must sometimes recall how 
the men under Nehemiah rebuilt the 
wall of Jerusalem with a sword in 


one hand, for hardly a session of Con- ' 


gress passes without an effort to al- 
ter the structure of some department. 
Sometimés this is normal evolution, 
a readjustment to constantly expand- 





This special laboratory is devoted to the study of metals and to the 


construction of high precision gauges. 


It is the scene of the Bureau 


of Standards’ extraordinary services to American industries 
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ing work, but it is not always so. 
Occasionally another department, or 
some ambitious official in it, desires 
to take over some work you are doing 
and feels free to ask Congress to 
transfer it without consulting you, or 
some Senator or Congressman in pique 
or fancied knowledge suggests a 
change in the structure you are striv- 
ing to develop. You must therefore 
be prepared to wrestle for existence 
as well as to do good service. The 
mail brings a copy of a pending bill, 
prepared without your knowledge, 
which transfers some of your work 
elsewhere, and you are asked to re- 
port thereon. Then commences a 
more or less serious struggle which 
may last for weeks. 

Frequent efforts were made _ to 
transfer the Commercial Attaché Ser- 
vice, which I originated and organ- 
ized, to the State Department. The 
Bureau of Corporations was turned ~ 
over to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion; the force of the Cost of Pro- 
duction Division went to the Tariff 
Commission and was disbanded, and 
time and again efforts were made to 
detach other agencies. One was never 
sure of ending the year with the or- 
ganization with which it was begun. 
Growth is evidence of life, and one 
must not complain of the changes it 
brings. As this is written a measure 
is pending making many shifts in 
Government services. When thought- 
fully done for the best interest of 
Government business and not for the 
satisfaction of one department, the 
process works out well. It is never- 
theless difficult to administer a shift- 
ing organization effectively. 


BUILDING SHIPS AND SCRUBBING FLOORS 


Do you ask just what Government 
departments are? I reply that they 
are in details unlike but in general 
they are great business establish- 
ments running factories, buying goods, 
distributing products, employing 
workmen of many kinds, engaged in 
building, navigating, traveling, re- 
search, farming, and in almost every 
kind of productive activity. Specifi- 
cally the Department of Commerce ran 
several machine shops (three in Wash- 
ington), woodworking shops, a brass- 
working shop, a glass works, a foun- 
dry, a pottery, two instrument-making 
shops, and carried on many other in- 
dustrial and business enterprises. 

Now let us state it differently. A 
Government department is also a great 
business which cannot be run all the 
time or in all its parts on:a business 
basis, because it is under the control 
of a Board of Directors who do not 
understand the details of the busines3. 
and who lack confidence in the man- 
agement. Therefore this business— 
it is, by the way, your business, yours 
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who read this—has about it curious 
paradoxes. Its directors do not look 
at it as a whole and provide for its 
efficient working as one great organi- 
zation. On the contrary, they look at 
it in small details and arrange for 
these frequently in ways opposed to 
the judgment and request of the man- 
agers. Consequently such things often 
occur as abundant means for some 
work and insufficient for another— 
poverty here for this and riches there 
for that. One task, therefore, is done 
well, the other is ill done or not at 
all. Hence the curious phenomenon, 
of which more later, of actual refunds 
to the Treasury of unused moneys 
for some parts of the work while oth- 
ers are calling in vain for sufficient 
funds. One may be able to build a 
ship, but lack means to pay for clean- 
ing floors. 


A TYPICAL DAY’S WORK 


Let us follow the Secretary of the 
Department through a day’s work. 
The heavy morning mail has been dis- 
tributed to eight bureaus and to the 
several divisions which compose the 
Secretary’s office. Some has gone to 
the Assistant Secretary, and such only 
as requires the Secretary’s personal 
care is placed on his desk. Among the 
letters is one from the White House 
inclosing a bill affecting the work of 
the Department just passed by Con- 
gress, and asking if the Secretary 
knows any reason why the President 
should not sign it. A check for per- 
haps $500,000 comes from the contrac- 
tor who finishes and sells the Gov- 
ernment sealskins, covering only a 
part of the season’s catch. With it 
is another check perhaps for $30,000 
—the proceeds of the sale of skins 
taken from the National herd of foxes. 
The Department pay-roll is presented 
for signature. Congress sends a reso- 
lution calling for information or asks 
appearance before a committee. There 
are requests for business conferences, 
various reports and letters from the 
eight services of the Department, 
many requests for information and 
assistance, a.share of complaints—the 
usual business mail. It is business 
mail; there is little that is political 
about it. . 

The Solicitor enters, visibly dis- 
turbed, the “Congressional Record” in 
his hand. Senator X. or Representa- 
tive Y. has made some imaginative 
remarks about the work of the De- 
partment or has introduced a bill 
changing its structure. Perhaps a 
measure favored by the Department 
is delayed or opposed. An act has 
been passed requiring certain work 
for which there is no appropriation. 
The Solicitor asks if he should go to 
the Capitol and try to straighten mat- 
ters. “Do so and report.” 
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The Secretary of Commerce is held responsible for the efficiency of 


the Lighthouse Service. 


This picture shows Minot’s Ledge Light 


Station off the coast of Massachusetts 


The Director of the Bureau of 
Standards telephones that the Ameri- 
can Society of Automotive Engineers 
(or some other scientific body) is 
to meet there next day. “Will the 
Secretary come out and say a few 
words of welcome and also look over 
the plans for equipping the new lab- 
oratory ?” 

The Commissioner of Lighthouses 
enters with his naval architect to sub- 
mit drawings of a new seagoing tender 
for the Pacific coast. He remains to 
say that the light station on Navassa 
Island, West Indies, is completed after 


serious difficulties arising from iso- 
lation and the lack of fresh water. 
He shows the schedule for new aids 
to navigation in Alaskan waters for 
the present year, and expresses con- 
cern about the inadequate depot near 
Hampton Roads. He urges particu- 
larly that steps be taken to secure 
from Congress adequate pay for the 
district inspectors. Perhaps he leaves 
a copy of the “Lighthouse Service Bul- 
letin” with such items as the follow- 
ing: “The keeper of Cape Ann Light 
Station, Massachusetts, reports: ‘At 
9 P. M., December 31, a large flock 
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of geese bound south hit the north 
tower, killing five. Three broke 
through the glass in the tower, break- 
ing two window panes and clipping 
the prisms of the lens very badly on 
the northeast side.” (Bad for the 
tower, but good for the keeper’s ta- 
ble.) 

Another keeper—this time at Cal- 
casieu Range Light, coast of Loui- 
siana—writes: ‘“‘For the last three 
nights the station has been so over- 
run with various species of bugs and 
insects that it has been impossible, 
even with constant care, to keep a good 
light. They settle on the lantern glass 
so thickly that is doubtful if the light 
is visible three miles distant.” 

The disbursing clerk comes in has- 
tily to tell that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee has reported a “cut” 
that will involve discharging part of 
the force of an important division; 
also that another appropriation will 
be useless in its proposed form, since 
it provides only for the field service 
and prohibits employment of the nec- 
essary help in Washington. He is 
told to communicate the facts to the 
clerk of the Committee and to ar- 
range, if possible, for a hearing. 


CORN BREAD AND PLANKED SHAD 


The Commissioner of Fisheries calls 
to ask an interview. He is concerned 
about the numerous shad nets in Ches- 
apeake Bay, which block the way into 
the Potomac River, on which our 
hatchery is located at Bryan’s Point. 
Not even a super-shad could find the 
way through the labyrinth. So we 
arrange to go on the Fishhawk to in- 
vestigate at an early date. And this 
recalls pleasant incidents in connection 
with the shad hatchery at Bryan’s 
Point, a busy place in spring, from 
which many millions of shad were 
planted annually in the Potomac River. 
Incidental to the process was the cap- 
ture of many fine fresh shad. Thither 
in the season parties of Congressmen 
were several times conveyed in the 
little steamer that connected the 
hatchery with Washington. The col- 
ored cook was an artist in preparing 
planked shad. A great fire was built 
in the open and the shad were placed 
before it, fastened to the planks, with 
pieces of salt pork judiciously distrib- 
uted upon them. Meanwhile, in the 
kitchen, corn bread and other accom- 
paniments were being prepared, and 
when the Congressmen were seated at 
the table they waited not for points of 
order. 

It was delightful to see the speed 
with which those shad made their way 
into Congressional interiors. The 
story went and is not here denied that 
one Congressman ate a whole large 
shad and a half. 

But the day is not yet half gone. 
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In Fairport. Iowa, is a remarkable Government laboratory in which fish 
are inoculated with mussel germs to maintain the pearl-button industry 


The Commissioner of Navigation re- 
plies to an inquiry that the reduced 
fines imposed for breaches of the navi- 
gation laws more than pay the pur- 
chase price of the small vessels used 
and the cost of their operation. He 
sends down a-number of radio licenses 
for signature and speaks with ap- 
proval of the radio school operated 
in Boston by one of his inspectors. 
His Deputy Commissioner calls to ask 
the appointment of delegates to the 
Conference on Safety of Life at Sea, 
soon to be held in London. 

Here comes a surprise—the owner 
of the motor vessel Kilkenny, pur- 
chased to aid in enforcing the navi- 
gation laws, returns the check for 
$8,500 sent to pay for the boat, and 
presents the Kilkenny to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Chief of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service enters to present a su- 
pervising inspector from the Missis- 
sippi Valley—one of the group as- 
sembled for the annual conference. 
He says that on a recent inspection 
of a vessel in regular service carry- 
ing three hundred passengers the 
boiler was found to have an inside 
crack extending seven feet around its 
head and reaching from the inner sur- 
face to within a hair’s breadth of 
the outer skin. The mere fraction of 
sound metal that remained was all 
that kept the boiler from blowing up 
under the steam pressure of 190 
pounds which was used. The boiler 
was but five years old. He brings with 
him a murderer in the shape of a fu- 
sible plug that failed to fuse and 
thus caused an explosion which killed 
fifteen persons. The plug ought to 
have melted when the water got so 
low in the steamship boiler that the 
crown sheet was exposed. Had its 
duty been done, the fire would have 
been extinguished. The man who 
made that supposedly fusible plug had 
poured it full of slag instead of soft 


metal; the slag would not melt, and 
so fifteen lives were lost. 


WHY IS A BUSINESS MAN NOT BELIEVED 
IN WASHINGTON? 


A number of callers who are wait- 
ing in the anteroom must be received, 
although it is almost time for lunch. 
Here is one of them with a strange 
question. He is the head of the larg- 
est concern of its kind in the land, 
and asks: “Mr. Secretary, why is a 
business man not believed in Wash- 
ington?” Elsewhere, he says, his 
word is accepted as a matter of course, 
but in the National capital he meets 
polite incredulity. He is told, inter 
alia, that suspicion in Washington 
often usurps the place of wisdom, and 
that it is unfortunately too true that 
some business men come here with 
minds singularly devoted to their own 
interest and not over-concerned with 
the public welfare. Confidence is 
withheld from some who deserve it 
because there are others who do not. 

When the Secretary returns from 
lunch, a note awaits him saying that 
the Director of the Census wishes him 
to see the new integrating counter 
which is ready on the fourth floor. 
This gives an opportunity to exhibit 
to the Representative who accom- 
panies him the counter, which has 
been developing for months under a 
special appropriation. It is planned to 
be ready for work on the census of 
1920. After examining it he takes 
the Representative to the Census ma- 
chine shop, on the second floor, that 
he may see in operation the very won- 
derful tabulating machinery which the 
Bureau of the Census designs and 
builds for its own use. 

Back to the office on the seventh 
floor to receive a telephone message 
from Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, saying the commercial attaché 


at Shanghai cables that with his aid 
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an American maker of textile ma- 
chinery has taken an order for $2,000,- 
000 worth of cotton-mill equipment. 
A less happy announcement is that 
the commercial attaché to Buenos 
Aires, en route down the west coast 
of South America, has been ship- 
wrecked. He fortunately escaped un- 
hurt, but with the loss of his personal 
baggage. 


A SUBMERGED SKYSCRAPER 


An inquiry goes to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey about the progress of 
wire drag work. They reply that a 
rock has been found by the drag off 
Boston, near where the battleship Wy- 
oming recently lay, that had eight feet 
less water over it than the ship draws. 
They also tell of a pinnacle rock in an 
Alaskan channel rising from the bot- 
tom in six hundred feet of water to 
within eighteen feet of the surface—a 
sharp-pointed spine, higher than the 
Washington Monument and_ little 
larger, waiting to tear the bottom of 
a vessel. Fortunately, unlike others, 
this one was found before it did such 
deadly work. More callers by appoint- 
ment. Then the Secretary’s confiden- 
tial clerk comes in with a pile of pa- 
pers from all the services which re- 
quire signature; with them is the out- 
going mail. 

There is but time before the day 
closes for a conference about the lab- 
oratory at Fairport, Iowa, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Here we inoculate 
fish with mussel germs to maintain 
the pearl-button industry. In the early 
eighties there came to the United 
States a peasant from Hanover who 
had been a button-maker. He drifted 
out to Muscatine, Iowa, and one day 
when walking along the shores of the 
Mississippi River he picked up some 
mussel shells and was struck with the 
beauty of their nacre, or pearly in- 
terior. Realizing their value and use- 
fulness, he sent to Hanover for his 
old lathe and began a small button 
factory. The business grew until to- 
day the industry employs thousands 
of persons, practically supports a num- 
ber of small cities in the Mississippi 
Valley, and produces an output of but- 
tons valued at eight or ten million 
dollars annually. 

The result, however,‘ was to deplete 
the teeming mussel beds of the Mis- 
sissippi and its tributaries, and the 
industry called on the Bureau of Fish- 
eries to save its source of raw ma- 
terial from extinction. It was already 
known that these mussels had a pe- 
euliar life history. At a certain stage 
of development the young mussels are 
forcibly expelled from the shell of 
the mother. They are microscopic in 
- size, and have minute shells which are 
_ furnished with hooks or teeth on the 
edge. If these immature mussels are 
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left to themselves, they inevitably die, 
lf, however, one of them touches a fish 
of an appropriate kind, it grips the 
tissue of the fish’s gill or fin between 
its lips. The flesh of the fish swells 
and incloses the mussel. Thereafter 
it lives as a parasite, receiving sus- 
tenance from its host. After a time 
the tissue in which the mussel is en- 
closed ruptures, and out drops a small 
but complete mussel. 

Investigations of the Bureau of 
Fisheries showed not only that the 
mussels are parasites on the fish, but 
that each species of mussel is a para- 
site on one species of fish, or a lim- 
ited group of related fishes, and that 
it can survive on no others. The Bu- 
reau obtained mussels, dissected out 
the embryos, placed them in a tub of 
water, and introduced the appropriate 
fish. Immediately the little mussels 
took hold of the fish in great numbers, 
and the latter were then liberated in 
the streams to carry the mussels for 
the required time and then automati- 
cally drop them to take up their in- 
dependent career. 

Operations of this kind are carried 
on at Fairport on an extensive scale, 
and three or four hundred million 
little mussels are planted annually in 
the rivers of the Mississippi Valley. 
On this work the continuance of our 
pearl-button industry depends. 


LIVES OF ADVENTURE 


The conference ends the day, but 
the actual incidents given afford only 
a glimpse of the work that lies be- 
hind them. Do you think, my reader, 
that accounts of Congressional de- 


bates and administration policies in-. 


form you fully about your Govern- 
ment? Does it seem to you that much 
of it is rather dreary, without vivid 
human interest or strong personal ap- 


THE PETTY SIDE 
OF UNCLE SAM 


Numerous meannesses of Uncle 
Sam are described next week 
by former Secretary Redfield. 
He tells how ships are permitted 
to lie idle for lack of coal, 


cites the starvation wages for 


attachés’ clerks, and tells of the 
actual loss of life due to lack of 
sufficient funds for the proper 
maintenance of lighthouse sta- 
tions. The beggarly pay of ex- 
perts in the Government service 
is called a National reproach. 
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peal? You get but a small part; most 
of the living story is untold. You 
have not heard of the wreck of the Ar- 
meria or the search that found and 
rescued the crew of the lost Tahoma. 
The life of the fine officer that led 
it went out when the Lusitania went 
down. You have not been told of the 
correspondent who wanted goldfish, 
“the solid gold variety, not the imita- 
tion kind,” nor have you studied with 
the traveling school-teacher or feasted 
at the hands of the traveling cook. 
There are enterprise and adventure 
and heroic sacrifice of which the world 
knows little, and there is realism of 
the finer sort that would make the 
teller of pessimistic tales ashamed. 

Do you seek life in the great 
out-of-doors, contact with the wild? 
Spend a few weeks with a field party 
of the Coast Survey or go with them 
to run the east boundary of Alaska. 
Do you wish to see strange lands and 
people? Accompany a traveling offi- 
cer of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce on a trip to Africa or Asia. Or 
perhaps you covet adventure at sea? 
It can be found on a lighthouse 
steamer. Are tales of “shanghaiing,” 
mutiny, cruelty, and fierce abuses only 
echoes of the past? Talk with the 
chief. marine officer of the Naviga- 
tion Service and you will realize that 
the small rapid-fire gun on the bow 
of the Kilkenny was not put there 
for ornament. 

Can you grasp the infinite romance 
of science? That romance appears 
in many forms and in close relation 
to human happiness in much that can 
be heard and seen at the Bureau of 
Standards. You may hear at the Fish- 
eries Office of millinery taken from 
the bottom of Chesapeake Bay. Per- 
haps in a moment of deep confidence 
you may learn of a fish hatchery put 
by law where there was no water. 
And if you are fortunate, you may 
spend an evening with the genial chief 
of the Steamboat Inspection Service 
while he tells you the tales from his 
long experience. You will thus ac- 
quire a new sense of what your Gov- 
ernment is and does, and will awake 
with surprise to the fact that so little 
is known about it. 

It is common, and perhaps uncon- 
scious, assumption that the Govern- 
ment is the Capitol and the White 
House. There could hardly bea greater 
misapprehension of the subject. The 
Government begins with these; it does 
not end with them. Congress makes 
laws; the Executive carries them out; 
but it is the carrying out after Con- 
gress and the White House have both 
acted that constitutes the daily work 
of the Government. This work is as 
varied as the interests of mankind. 
It covers the whole round earth and 
affects us all, did we but know it, 
in our daily living. 


THE DEFEATED YEARS 


HE old men will crowd 
Fireward, and sigh, 

She who was proud 
With hair more sleek and black 


“Than a crow’s wing on snow 
Is now burnt to gray— 

That proud things pass so, 
Alack,” they will say. 


The old men will nod 

Each one a palsied head: 
“Straight as a rod 

She was, with lips more red 


“And curled than any 
Poppy after rain— 

That she, loved by many, 
Should live alone with pain!” 


BY MARJORIE MEEKER 


““Alack, 


(But the old men will crowd 
Fireward, and sigh and say, 
“She who was proud, 


Alack, is bent and gray... .’’) 


The old men will chatter, 
For they will never guess 

That years cannot matter 
Or spent loveliness... . 


A heart that is given 

Once to the urgent flame, - 
Lips that are shriven 

With a belovéd name, 


Bear love’s extreme 

Honor; and breast and brow 
Are set with a dream— 

No years can mock her now 


Who gravely meets 

Time with a sharper truth . 
Than beauty earth defeats 

Or the light lance of youth.... 


AT SEA IN THE SILBERHORN 


BY BILL ADAMS 


One of the pleasantest things about an editor’s job is 
the fact that he can make friends all over the world. 
Once upon a time The Outlook published a sea story which 
spoke of ringt’ls on a square-rigger. A veteran sailor, 
retired to a little ranch in California, took vigorous excep- 
tion to this statement. As luck would have it, I was able 
to point out to him that the use of ringt’ls was perfectly 
proper, and also that he had missed a real error in one of 
the illustrations which accompanied the story. The fact 
that a New York editor had even a cursory knowledge of 


square-riggers made the author of the letter a more or less 
frequent correspondent of mine. 

The ex-sailor was Bill Adams, who since his first letters 
were printed in The: Outlook has published numerous sea 
stories in other magazines. I have never met Bill Adams, 
but I like to think of him as my friend. The reason why 
can easily be seen by any one who reads the latest of his 
letters to me. .I have ventured to share it with Outlook 
readers. 

HAROLD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER. 


in streets between great, many- 
storied buildings, others in the 
I found God 


OME men find their hearts’ ease 


hills, some in the desert. 
at sea. 

What queer things happen in our 
every-day lives! Sometimes it seems 
as though God points a finger directly 
at one, saying: 

‘“Wait—look here!” 

I was thinking last night of an inci- 
dent at sea, an incident of many years 
ago, when I was younger, and when 
I was very husky; when life was a 
bright and calling roadway, beautiful 
before me, and I longed to come on, 
and on, fast round every bending. 
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I was a young officer then, aboard a 
fine ship; one of the very finest of the 
fine ships of the seventies. There 
were few ships like her. 

We were outbound for my seventh 
voyage with her, about Cape Horn, to 
San Francisco. 

After an all-too-common fashion in 
ships of her class, she went to sea 
utterly unfit to go to sea—wnder- 
manned. At best the crew she carried 
was an insufficient crew, being but 
fourteen sailors, with eight young sea 
apprentices to help them. She was a 
lean four-master, lofty and long, 1,774 
tons net register, and drawing 23 feet 
when loaded to the Plimsoll. 


We sailed, our last five members of 
the crew leaping to her rail when, five 
men short, she towed out through the 
lock to the river and the sea near by. 
Those five were none of them sailors, 
but were what we knew as “pier-head 
jumps ;” men out of work, out of luck. 
Two were jailbirds recently released, 
and doubtless with the sting of shame 
stabbing them. One was a lad who 
had come from Norway, a helper to 
the cook aboard some little wooden 
bark, and never had been on the sea 
before. The other two were lumber- 
ing, heavy-footed, dull-faced fellows 
from some north European port, deck- 
hands or stokers or stewards, or some 


such unsailor-like thing; quite unused 
to the sea. 

We went to sea. 

There were five pea-green boys, ap- 
prentices, in her half-deck. 

The voyage was a hard voyage all 
the way down—through the_ bay, 
through the trades, over the line, past 
the Plate—until we neared the grim 
old Horn. When, almost losing her in 
a terrific blow north of the Falklands, 
the Old Man | determined to put into 


Port Stanley tor 4 new erew.-the. mats 


and I were delighted. A great Welg Kt 
was lifted from us. 

But no sooner was she _ headed 
toward the islands than a romping 
north wind blew up—fair for the 
Cape. Away we went, the yards 
squared, and Port Stanley put out 
of mind. What skipper but would 
take a chance when nearing old Stiff 
with a stiff north wind on his quar- 
ter? 

The mate and I looked at each other, 
and said nothing. Perhaps we flung 
the feckless forecastle hands a few 
extra curses when we set them to 
squaring the yards for the Horn. Off 
to the Horn she ran, and the sky hard- 
rimmed above her, ‘the sea very deso- 
late-seeming beneath. 

The north wind held until we came 
nigh to the corner. The clouds 
drooped low, and the weather grew 
constantly more ominous. She ran on 
under all sail but. her royals. We saw 
no land, but, bracing her up, knew 
without being told so that we had 
turned the corner of Staten and were 
heading toward Stiff itself. It was a 
hard breeze that afternoon, and the 
old hooker flew through a high follow- 
ing smother, with a million sea fowl 
all about her. Albatross hovered 
above her bulwarks, staring beady- 
eyed at the wingless creatures on her 
deck. Cape pigeons circled her in 
countless numbers. Ice-birds tinged 
the very sea with the faint blue of 
their wings. Molly-hawks and Cape 
hens. screamed above her eddying 
wake. 

The glooms of evening fell. After 
nightfall, when the water and clouds 

‘were hidden and one could see but a 
vague murk of darkening weather 
about her, I stood with the mate upon 
her bridge. The mate was brought up 
_in an orphanage in the north country, 
having been found in a bundle of rags 
upon a doorstep one morning. He 
was a queer man. We were tremen- 
dous friends, and he gave me, a man 
very much his junior, a deal of good 
advice. He was a lover of books, and, 
though a true “bucko,” who only the 
last voyage he had made had been 
heavily fined for ill treating his crew, 
was a man of a peculiar and self- 
_ attained culture. 

As old Silberhorn drove on toward 
the Horn, darkness eerie about her, 
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he recited to me Hood’s poem about 


that fellow who, lost overboard from 
some craft, was picked up, uncon- 
scious, by a collier, and, coming to his 
senses, seeing the ccllier’s coal-faced 
crew about him, thought himself to 
be 

Upon the devil’s ship, 

Upon a devil’s sea. 


It was a fine setting for the recita- 
tion of the poem, and his manner of 
recitation gave me the “creeps,” so 
that I Hegged nim fo stop. 
took my plea for an encore, and in- 
sisted upon letting me have the thing 
all over again. 

Just as he was come to the end of 
it for the second time a cry rang out 
from the lookout man forward. Far 
ahead shone a dim light. The Old 
Man came hurrying from the chart- 
room. 

“A steamer, eastbound from Aus- 
tralia,” said he; but my heart was in 
my mouth. I ran to the forecastle 
head, and ran at once back. As I 
reached the quarter-deck the realiza- 
tion of what that light was had come 
to mate and Old Man. 

On the desolate coast of Staten 
land there stands, or stood, a small 
lighthouse; kept by the Chileans, I be- 
lieve, and tended by the men who tend 
the many sheep that are raised on the 
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HOMEWARD 
BY BILL ADAMS 


When the mate says, “That will do,” 

When the women come to the rail, 

When it’s a weary year or two 

Since the day when we set sail, 

When we walk on the wharves of 
home 

With our sea bags on our backs, 

We will vow to no more roam 

On the cold sea’s sailing tracks. 


So we wait to hear the mate, 
And to see him wave his hand, 


As we pass by the harbor gate 
With our sea bags, back to the land; 
In, come in, from the sea, 

From her wild and windy weather, 
I, and the men like me 

Who have sailed the sea together. 


When the mate says, “That will do,” 
When the women come to the rail, 
When it’s a weary year or two 
Since the day when we set sail, 
For a week we will bide in ease, 
With laughter, and wine, and song— 
Then back, back to the seas, 

And the ships where we belong. 
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island. It is, or was, a blinking, wink- 
ing, feeble little light, and doubtless 
has looked out by night on many a 
ship’s death, just as it almost did upon 
old Silberhorn’s. 

We, with a hard wind bellying all 
our sail, were romping directly to de- 
struction at our fifteen knots an hour. 
There was not an instant’s time to 
lose. 

I see to-day, as vividly as on that 
night, the great white crest of the 
Horn sea that met hey and, af we. 


threw her helm down, bringing her up 
and into, and against, the upsweeping 
sea, swamped her full length. 

Ahead of me, running to throw the 
fore braces off their pin, the mate was 
swept from his feet and hurled to the 
lee scuppers. The wind, before her 
beam now instead of on her quarter, 
roared. A wind on the quarter is a 
giant’s lullaby; but a wind before the 
beam is, on a night like that, death’s 
whisper. 

Her topgallant sails, lowered lest 
the masts go, thrashed in the dark- 
ness above. She trembled like a mare 
with the wolves at her throat and 
staggered in the beat of the sea. 
Men’s voices rose, shouting, cursing; 
an old sea-hardened sailor roused a 
song. An apprentice .laughed—the 
clear, bright laugh of a boy. 

I remember flinging the weather 
main braces off their pin and yelling 
to the hands to lay back, “For God’s 
sake, lay back, lads!” 

It takes long in the telling. 
soon over. 

When I returned to ihe poop, the 
Old Man and his wife were there, 
staring through binoculars to where, 
upon her starboard quarter, a dim 
high fringe of whiteness glowed, hun- 
gry in the loom of night—the white 
water of the mad breakers of Staten 
land. She must with her flying keel 
have all but scraped the seaweeds 
from the rocks beneath her. 

It is long ago. 

At dawn the Horn lay abeam— 
black and cold above a leaden sea 
over which no wind blew, and on 


It was 


“whose surface the countless sea fowl 


rested. 

Old Silberhorn, the voyage after I 
left her, was sighted one thunderous 
evening, abandoned and ablaze, in 
mid-ocean. The smoke whirled dense 
about her, hiding her golden-lettered 
name and the torture on the lips of 
her white figurehead—a woman who 
blew a silver trumpet over the sea. 

Her davits swung, empty; the boats 
gone. 

There was naught that any sister 
on the waters could do for her. 

Why would not a man love the sea, 
and perhaps find his own God upon it? 

Forgive an old shellback his gar- 
rulity. 

Good luck, and sing along. 
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BAKING BREAD IN A NATIVE ADOBE OVEN IN NEW MEXICO 


The fire is allowed to burn inside till the oven is hot, the ashes are then removed and the loaves 
of bread put in. The retained heat bakes them to a rich brown crispiness. Every native Mexican- 
American home has one of these outdoor ovens 


From S. Omar Barker, Beulah, New Mexico ” 


THE BOOK TABLE 


SIX NEW STORIES 


philosophic basis for his senten- 
tious sayings, but it wouldn’t do 
to take them all literally. For in- 
stance, here is his advice to readers: 
Never read any book that is not a 
year old. , 
Never read any but famed books. 
Never read any books but those you 
like. 


| | ese usually had a sound 


To which the irreverent devourer of. 


books hot from the press might reply, 
Yankee fashion, with three questions: 
What would become of the pub- 
lishers and the Carnegie Libraries? 
How are books to become famous, 
jf no one reads them until they are 
famous? 
How can I like or dislike a hook 
until I have tried to read it? 


Better advice is to try to read those 
books from which you may carry away 
some lasting impression. Thus the six 
novels on the Table at this minute 
leave, respectively, a warning against 
emotionalism, a lesson that life is 
more than passion, a suggestion that 
the big heart of a ne’er-do-well may 
‘avail more than prim propriety, and 
illustrations of the charm of imagina- 
tive writing, the thrill of excitement, 
and the entertainment to be found in 
good-natured satire. 

One wishes that Mr. Poole had been 
a little more specific as to the applica- 
tion of his cry of “Danger!”* This 
title-word has been taken by some to 
mean that among the evils of war and 
hatred is the mental danger, the strain 
on nerve and soul, that may lead to 
neurosis and insanity. That is true, 
of course; but unless Mr. Poole means 
that the horror of war has left a na- 
tional neurotic collapse (and this, one 
_ fancies, is hardly his idea) the better 

interpretation is as against giving 
way to hysteric emotion. Maud, an 
ex-war nurse, jealous, overwrought, is 
unable to get her mind away from her 
war experience and her club of 
wounded soldiers, and when employ- 
ment is found for them she resents it. 
She is headed straight for the asylum, 
and dies, by - suicide, after nulli- 
fying the recovery of her shell-shocked 
brother (who had become almost nor- 
mal under the love and care of a de- 
voted, cheerful, sensible wife) and 
after indirectly causing his death. 
Cunning in her drug-induced insanity, 
she charges the wife’s brother with 
murder and induces the District At- 
torney to try him. But on the wit- 
ness-stand she breaks into a mad 
denunciation of those who, as she 
imagines, have conspired to take her 
wounded soldiers away from her. 


1Danger. By Ernest Poole. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $2. | 


Not a pleasant tale! But it is 
treated with dramatic intensity and is 
relieved by the tender and charming 
silhouette of a lovable old Quaker lady. 
In construction the book, like Mr. 
Poole’s “Millions,” is held closely to 
its theme, and thus has a unified effect 
quite unlike that of the perhaps too 
diversified and “scattering” structure 
of his earlier novels. 

In Elsie Singmaster’s “The Hidden 
Road’’* her Phebe is long impervious 
to the teaching of life—teaching 
which is yet by its unrecognized influ- 
ences to make her a woman in whom 
culture, unselfishness, and honor are 
to supplant hex persistent, instinctive 
feeling that passion is the only goal of 
life. Thrice she loves—no, not loves, 
but “falls in love’—foolishly or 
wildly; in each case that she escapes 
unsmirched is due to bare chance, not 
to any will power of her own, for 
heredity and narrow early surround- 
ings have twisted her moral percep- 
tions. But, as if in a hidden road, a 
parallel development has gone on; she 
becomes friends with workers, men 
and women, who care for literature, 
art, music, and helpfulness. Through 
their eyes she sees New York in its 
less flamboyant aspects—and many an 
old New Yorker will enjoy the descrip- 
tion of various side-wynds of the city 
as found by an unsophisticated but 
not an uneducated Pennsylvania Dutch 
girl. 

In the end Phebe loses her pre- 
possession as to passion and begins to 
know what love may mean in its finer 
sense. There is excellent work in the 
narrative both in description and in 
quietly acute study of character and 
temperament. 

Coincidentally with the publication 
of Mr. Cannan’s new novel, “Annette 
and Bennett,” ° appears a new edition 
of his “Round the Corner.” In that 
story Annette and Bennett were young 
and unfledged characters, just married 
and ignorant as lambs of life and its 
troubles; Bennett in particular was a 
melancholy and moony lad, emotional 
to a degree. In the new story their 
marriage nears shipwreck. It is saved 
by the strange intervention of Jamie 
Laurie, Bennett’s father. Jamie, 
lightly sketched in “Round the Cor- 
ner,” was well worth the more elabo- 
rate portrait here painted; philos- 
opher, humorist, lover of the poets, 
drunkard, and hater of conventions, 
he is in his peculiar way a genius and a 
stout fighter against crassness, social 
self-righteousness, and materialism. 

Mr. Vance has a large following 
2The Hidden Road. By Elsie 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


3 Annette and Bennett.’ By Gilbert Cannan. 
Thomas Seltzer, New York. $2. 


Singmaster. 


and can always be depended on to tell 
a story with plot and action at the 
liveliest. His work is not of the most 
distinguished order so far as literary 
quality goes, but he is a born story- 
teller, and in this tale of Italy and 
New York and of the secret methods 
of the Camorra‘ he provides a rapidly 
shifting romance of crime and excite- 
ment. 

_ “Barrie Marvell” * is a book of true, 
imaginative quality. Barrie is a lad 
of fine perceptions, a dreamy lover of 
nature, anda creative genius. The 
book is sound in its presentment of an 
unusual type of child psychology. As 
one writer has remarked of it, “Barrie 
remains always a little boy hearing 
night winds blowing and trying to get 
the smell of the sea in his far-off 
garden.” There is distinction in 
the writing. The author shows boy 
human nature with delicate literary 
reverence. 

Mr. Freeman Tilden is a light- 
hearted humorist with a mild satirical 
vein. He is always amusing, never 
bitter. His Mr. Podd* has become 
rich by selling nozzles. He has a 
splendid efficiency system and wants 
to use it to bring about a brotherhood 
of nations, and incidentally to give 
away the copies of his great book-on 
that subject, which has fallen flat. So 
he plans a world-wide voyage and 
selects eight people, men and women, 
to accompany his daughter and him- 
self. These eight cranks and faddists 
advocate everything from Mental 
Science down, and each holds forth on 
his special fad, so that one is reminded 
of Ford’s peace ship, on which, it was 
said, the cranks had to pay one an- 
other to listen. Of course they all 
land on an island (or rather are ma- 
rooned there by a crew unhappily 
converted to piracy by their radical 
passengers), and their attempts at 
community government are queer 
enough. This is a highly entertaining, 
cheerful, and distinctly original story. 

R. D. TOWNSEND. 





4 Baroque. By Louis Joseph Vance, E. .P: 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2. . : 

5 Barrie Marvell. By Charles Vince. Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2 

6Mr. Podd. The Mac- 


By Freeman Tilden. 
millan Company, New York. $2. 
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; BIOGRAPHY 
MARK TWAIN’S SPEECHES. Edited by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Harper & Brothers, New 

York. $2.25, 

One would balk at reading this or 
any volume of humorous speeches 
from end to end. Speeches are 
meant to be listened to, not to be 
read. We miss the slow drawl, the 
apparent aimlessness, the sudden 
twinkle, and the ingenious springing 
of the ludicrous point aimed at from 
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the beginning. 
Mark Twain: 


He studied every word and syllable, 
and memorized them by a system of 
mnemonics peculiar to himself, con- 
sisting of an arbitrary arrangement 
of things on a table—knives, forks, 
salt cellars; inkstands, pens, boxes, 
or whatever was at hand—which 
stood for points and clauses and cli- 
maxes, and were at once indelible 
diction and constant suggestion. He 
studied every tone and every gesture, 
and he forecast the result with the 
real audience from its result with 
that imagined audience. Therefore 
it was beautiful to see him and to 
hear him; he rejoiced in the pleasure 
he gave and the blows of surprise 
which he dealt; and because he had 
his end in mind, he knew when to 
stop. 


Mr. Howells said of 


No wonder, then, that a good deal 
of the sparkle of the humor is lost in 
the stolid printed page. Yet there is 
good browsing in the book, and there 
is what Mark Twain loved to call 
“horse sense” as well as fun. 

THOMAS NELSON PAGE. By his Brother, Rose- 
well Page... Charles Scribner’s Sons,. New 
York. ~$1.50. 

The charm of this biography is that 
it corresponds exactly to its sub-title, 
‘““A Memoir of a Virginia Gentleman.” 
In rather brief space, but with a large 
proportion of entertaining and truly 
illustrative stories, the author suc- 
ceeds remarkably well in getting be- 
fore us the personality of the author 
of ““Marse Chan,” in his youth, in his 
early days of literary work, in his 
delightful family life, in his devotion 
to his Confederate father and his 
delicately nurtured mother, in the 
Nation-wide reception given to his 
stories, and, finally, in his career as 
American Ambassador to Rome, his 
consequent love and admiration for 
Italy, and his worthy efforts as rep- 
resentative of the United States in the 
perilous and difficult war days. 
Thomas Nelson Page told the story of 
“Italy and the World ‘Var’ in a book 
which sympathized with Italy’s “needs 
and sufferings, resolution and sacri- 
fices,”’ but he did not refrain from 
telling the truth, and the author is no 
doubt right in asserting that there is 
no better account than that given in 
this book of the Caporetto defeat and 
the Italian victory on the Piave just a 
year later. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


ADVENTURES IN HUMANITY. By William L. 
Stidger. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $1.50. 


Mr. Stidger is well known to the 
readers of The Outlook through his 
short “silhouette” articles written in 
war time and through his recent in- 
terviews with Henry Ford. He is 
preacher as well as writer. In this 
volume we have a collection of short 
articles or discussions, some of which 
have previously appeared in maga- 
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zines and religious periodicals. They 
relate, in a form which is partly story 
and partly exposition, experiences com- 
ing out of the pastoral life of himself 
and other ministers. The title ‘Ad- 
ventures in Humanity” admirably de- 
scribes the character and purpose of 
the book. 


POETRY 


BALLAD OF ST. BARBARA (THE). By G. K. 
Chesterton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 


$2.50. 

This book of ringing and ballad-like 
verses is a sometimes openly com- 
bative and sometimes slyly satirical 
attack on the meanness and grayness 
and spiritual sickness of the modern 
world. Here Mr. Chesterton rides 
upon the stage as a champion and 
crusader of fine things that the world 
has turned its back upon. In a pref- 
ace to the American edition the au- 
thor explains that he goes on record 
here as showing “that all that has 
been most reviled as dismal and de- 
cayed superstition” is capable of pro- 
ducing vigorous and spirited verse. 
He is successful in that. 

What one gets from a reading of 
the book—in addition to lively enter- 
tainment and a vigorous stimulation 
of the pulses—is a feeling that Mr. 
Chesterton’s religion is a very real 
thing to him, and that the picturesque 


days when it was fighting for its life 


among cloudy medieval _ splendors 
were richer times than these. Faith 
and high purpose and valiant crusade 
were splendid things in themselves 
and in their gesture. Now—alas for 
“your caps that. cry for a feather, 
your roofs that sigh for a spire’! 
This note of open challenge is supple- 
mented by thrusts of telling satire. 
The title poem weaves an hour of 
the Great War into the old legend of 
St. Barbara, the patron saint of artil- 
lery and of those in danger of sudden 
death. The book carries as frontis- 
piece a photograph of the author. 


PRELUDES. By John Drinkwater. 
Miffiin Company, Boston. $1.25. 


This latest book of poems by the 
English poet and playwright, author 
of “Abraham Lincoln,” contains but 
eight poems, all of them celebrative of 
some aspect of the passion of love. In 
“David and Jonathan” it is the love of 
friends, born in an incident of spirit- 
ual exchange and mutual enrichment; 
in “The Maid of Naaman’s Wife” it is 
the love of an Israelitish captive for 
her leprous lord; ‘‘Lake Winter,” like 
the two foregoing a narrative, tells 
the story of the love of an English 
farmer for his neighbor’s wife. The 
remaining five poems deal with love 
personal to the author. 

The narratives—which form the 
main body of this volume of sixty-one 
pages—bear the imprint of Mr. Drink- 
water’s peculiar character as a poet: 
contained intellectuality, with the 
light and heat of poetic feeling upon 
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it. ‘David and Jonathan” is plain 
and low-pulsed writing, for the most 
part, and can claim little in the way 
of distinction. It is not so rich in 
feeling or in language, either, as “The 
Maid of Naaman’s Wife,” which is. 
conceived in a fine tenderness and 
moves from beginning to end in a 
suffusion of pity and passion. Mr.. 
Drinkwater’s ability to get the soil- 
bred character of English country 
folk vividly into his poetry is evi- 
denced again in ‘“‘Lake Winter.” 

The two sonnets—one at the begin- 
ning, one at the end of the book—are 
pleasing celebrations of a fortunate 
personal love. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


OLD INDIAN TRAILS. By Walter McClintock. 
Illustrated. Houghton Miffin Company, Bos- 
ton. $5. 


Here is what might almost be called 
an epic of the Indian life of the North- 
west. The author, a white man, was 
adopted by the Blackfeet tribe and 
lived with them as one of their own 
people. His opportunities for learn- 
ing and recording the legends and 
customs of these Indians were unique, 
and he has brought the very spirit of 
the red man into his chapters of per- 
sonal narrative—his love of the wil-: 
derness, of animate life, of the free-- 
dom of the plains and mountains. The 
book is true to type even in the in-: 
definiteness of its flowing style, sug- 
gesting the flavor and spirit of Indian- 
life in-a way that no scientific treatise’ 
could do. As a record of a vanishing: 
epoch it is a human document of 
singular interest. : 
SOUTHERN SIERRAS OF CALIFORNIA (THE). 


By Charles’ Francis Saunders. Illustrated. - 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 


Mr. Saunders has a friendly inter-- 
est in both mountains and men, and he, 
writes equally well about both. His- 
accounts of trips through the wild dis-. 
tricts of southern California are well: 
seasoned with readable descriptions of - 
the queer characters he met and with- 
entertaining reports of the stories 
they told him. This is a restful book- 
for the nature lover and will repay. 
reading from cover to cover. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
COLONEL DESPARD, AND OTHER STUDIES. 
By Sir Charles Oman. Longmans, Green & 

Co., New York. $3.57. 

Despard as a traitor and Irishman 
bore certain resemblances to Roger 
Casement. His plot and the abortive 
little revolution of 1802 make a singu- 
lar story, well told by this author. 
With the exception of Arthur Thistle- 
wood, who was executed for treason in 
1821 (a story also told in this vol- 
ume), Despard was the last person in 
England to be decapitated—in both 
cases, however, the condemned were 
hanged before the decapitation. The 
two narratives are remarkably dra- 
matic; the other papers in the volume 
are of mediocre interest. ; 
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He is Closing the Mail Box 
to Frauds and Fakirs 


Postmaster General New’s Own 
Story of the Government’s Fight 
to Protect the Small Investor 


In the JULY issue of 


TREWORLDS Wo 


UCKER LISTS ”—names of gullible people—are peddled 

at high prices by petty crooks to big crooks. The latter 
manage to sell every kind of fake proposition through the mails 
to these credulous purchasers. Although the victims have been 
“stung” before, they seem unable to profit by their sad experi- 
ences and are usually ready to be cheated all over again. 
Therefore the Government has had to step in and stop the 
game at its fountainhead as the only way to protect these trust- 
ing souls. _How the Government foils the game of the mail order frauds is dramatically told in THE 
WORLD’S WORK by the man responsible for their discomfiture, Postmaster General New himself. 


Has Gov. Smith of New York 


a Chance for the Presidency? 


~ Since his approval of the repeal of the Mullan-Gage 
prohibition enforcement act, Gov. Alfred E. Smith 
of New York has become a National figure. Some 
say he is in direct line for the presidency. Others 
contend that his nomination is out of the question. 
Mark Sullivan, America’s foremost writer on National 
politics, discusses and analyzes Gov. Smith’s chances 


in the July issue of THE WORLD’S WORK. 







HARRY S. NEW 
Postmaster General of the U. S, 




















Martin Johnson’s Wild The Whole Truth About Sir Philip Gibbs Tells 







Animal Photos the Ku Klux Klan His Best Inside Stories 
‘Carl E. Akeley, the noted explorer, says Robert L. Duffus has just returned from a Sir Philip knew them all—kings, emperors, 
that the hang pare pictures appearing in T long trip through the strongholds of the princes, politicians, writers, actresses, an 
WORLD’S WORK are the’ greatest wild Klan, and his articles go deeper into the real criminals—and in the pages of TH 





animal photographs ever taken. Many of the meaning of this sinister organization than WORLD’S WORK his brilliant pen pictures 
close-ups are among the clearest ever snapped, any heretofore published. their most intimate side. 

and show giraffes, elephants, rhinoceri and 
zebras face to face with the camera. 







FOUR ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR! [| =e 


Coming Soon in 
Doubleday, Page & Co. . 
Garden City, N. Y. Mail Today 


THE WORLD’S WORK 
Please send me the next four issues of The World’s 
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—and many others 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to uwdvise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 


resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THe OurLOoK FinancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





THE RELATION 


STOCKHOLDER in one of our great industrial 
A corporations wrote a letter recently in which he 

complained that the dividends he received on his 
holdings were not large enough. He called attention to 
the size of the corporation’s surplus, to earnings, and 
attacked the directors’ policy of putting such a large pro- 
portion of them back into the business. “As a _ stock- 
holder,” he wrote, “I think I am entitled to these earnings 
in the form of dividends. I bought this stock in the expec- 


OF DIVIDENDS TO EARNINGS 


tation that dividend payments would be increased, but, 
instead of this, they have remained the same, in spite of 
the fact that earnings are larger than they were, and sur- 
plus keeps piling up.” 

The point we should like to consider is whether this 
complaint is justifiable. Not being familiar with the in- 
side workings of the corporation in question, we are natu- 
rally not qualified to decide the matter for him, but we 
can discuss the general proposition. We believe we are 
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Write for July Investment 
Offerings 


YIELDING 6 to 62% with assured safety, our list of bonds for 
July investment is more attractive and more widely diversified 
than we ever have offered. It includes— 


First morgage serial real estate bonds of the highest character, 
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All these bonds are Straus Bonds, measuring up to Straus stand- 
ards of security, safeguarded under the STRAUS PLAN, and 
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CHICAGO : 


liz 
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justified in adopting as our major 
premise the proposition that the most 
important characteristic of any in- 
vestment is safety, and that next in 
order of importance comes regularity 
of income. With these two considera- 
tions in mind, we can take up the 
question suggested by the letter. 

Suppose a company earned ten per 
cent last year and paid ten per cent 
dividends; suppose it continues to 
earn ten per cent for two years more 
and continues to pay ten per cent divi- 
dends. Would this stock be regarded 
as a more attractive investment than 
one which earned ten per cent, paid 
eight per cent in dividends, and set 
the balance aside for surplus, to be 
used for improving and enlarging the 
business? It might if it already had 
a surplus fund sufficiently large to 
‘take care of all its needs. But not 
otherwise, it seems to us. Our reason 
for this opinion is as follows: Every 
business is constantly in need of capi- 
tal, new machinery is needed regu- 
larly, enlarged facilities are required 
if the company shows a _ normal 
growth, and these things cost money. 
How much better it is for a corpora- 
tion to pay for them out of earnings 
rather than borrow the money and 
pay interest on it. People call a man 
extravagant who spends all he makes, 
and they predict that a day will come 
when sickness or other misfortune 
will visit him and find him unprepared 
for the blow which will undoubtedly 
embarrass and perhaps handicap him 
for years to come. Why is not the 
same thing true of a corporation? 

Lean years are certain to come, and 
every efficient board of directors pre- 
pares for them. The best preparation 
is the establishment of a fund, saved 
out of earnings. The corporation in 
which the writer of the letter holds 
stock has followed this policy for 
many years. The result is that its 
present dividend is exceedingly well 
protected, and the common stock is in 
the investment class, selling higher 
than most other stocks which pay the 
same rate. The reason is of course 
because a large equity exists for each 
share, the principal is considered safe, 
and even though a long period of 
business depression might come along 
there seems little doubt that the pres- 
ent dividend rate could and would be 
maintained. In other words, the pol- 
icy of regular saving has made this 
corporation semi-independent, and 
who can deny that this state of affairs 
reacts to the benefit of the stock- 
holders? If, on the other hand, earn- 
ings had all been turned over to the 
owners of the stock, the equity for the 
shares would not be anything like 
what it is to-day, and when hard times 
came, instead of receiving a reason- 
able, though possibly moderate, return 
on their investment, the stockholders, 
in all probability, would get nothing. 

One thing stockholders forget some- 
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Like a Checking Account 
fo 40.0 000 > Banks 
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American 
BANKERS 
Association 


AB-A 38%, Cheques 


“TRAVEL MONEY’ 








—accepted by more than 40,000 banks, are as easy to 
negotiate anywhere as your personal check in your 


own home town. 


Your counter-signature in the 


presence of the acceptor identifies you. 


Ask for A°B‘A Cheques at your bank. 


The Agent of the American Bankers Association for these chequesis 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 











Legislation— 


We are having a rest just now; no more law 
making from Congress until December. And 
yet, wherein such laws and other possible 
coming laws directly concern business, they 
must be discussed. NATION’S BUSINESS, the 
a monthly magazine of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, takes up their pros and cons, 
from time to time. Introductory copy, 25c. 


2: NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D:C- 





Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
popular COMMON LAW plan under a pure 
DECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 


C. 8. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri. 














Have You Started 
To Build Your 
Fortune Yet ? 


Send for this story and learn how to do it 


“Though most people would have thought his opportunities very limited (for he 
had spent his life running his farm on the outskirts of town and directing the small 
local bank of which he was president), he had accumulated a comfortable fortune.” 


From “Mr. Peters Tells How to Invest.’’ 


It is not too early for you to begin laying the foundations of your financial success. 
The straightest, most direct road lies through systematic investing 
in safe, first mortgage bonds paying a good rate of interest. 


tunately, it is not too late. 


and losses which accompany speculation. 


And for- 


Such a method avoids the risks 


Every man who is wondering how to Se about building up a substantial sum of money should 


read the story, Mr. Peters Tells How to 
Invest.” It lays down the principles of 
safe investing and describes Miller First 
Mortgage Bonds, paying 744% interest. 
Mail the coupon today for a free copy. 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 


606 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 


G. L. Miller 


G. L. MILLER BOND 
& MORTGAGE COMPANY I 
6G6 Miller Building, Miami, Florida | 


Dear Sirs: Please send me the story, ‘‘ Mr. Peters i 
Tells How to Invest,” and illustrated circular describ- 
ing a good bond issue paying 74%. t 
NAM. ......ccecccccccnccserecsos saccessevecsscccsccenccense r 
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The 
“Safety Plus” 
Factor 
in Investing 


HE skilled investor does not 

select his bond holdings for 
safety alone, but also considers 
their diversification as a factor of 
major importance. 


As the funds invested in 
bonds increase, they should be 
distributed among varied types 
of bonds originating in different 
localities. Yields, maturities and 
marketability of holdings should 
conform to the individual cir- 
cumstances and requirements. 


Thetestof time hasestablished 
the safety of the volume and 
variety of bond issues under- 
written by Halsey, Stuart 8 Co. 
in every important field of con- 
servative investment. This 
breadth of operations equips the 
House to give its customers an 
unusual service in diversifica- 
tion of bond investments to meet 
each one’s particular needs. 


Moreover, it is the policy ofthe 
House to pay attention to the 
make-up of an investor’s bond 
holdings and to advise the pur- 
chase of bonds which fit his re- 
quirements. It has the experi- 
enced judgment and the range 
of offerings to make such service 
reliable. 


Send for this Booklet 


Our booklet, ‘‘Choosing Your Invest- 
ment House,’ will give youa better idea ~ 
of Investment Banking Service—how to 
judge it and how to use it to your own 
best advantage. 


Write for Booklet 256 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S.LaSalleSt. 14Wall St, 100 S. Broad St. 


BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
82DevonshireSt. 601GriswoldSt. 319N. 4th St. 
MILW AUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


425 E. Water St. 610 Second Ave., S, 


assesses Mail to Nearest Office sasneeens 
HALSEY, STUART & Co. 256 


Please send me a copy ot your booklet, 
“Choosing Your Investment House.” 
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times, and that is that dividends are 
declared by the board of directors, 
who are themselves stockholders, and 
that so far as their immediate per- 
sonal well-being is concerned it would 
be to their advantage to pay as large 
dividends as possible. The right kind 
of a board, however, tries to act for 
the best interests of the corporation 
whose affairs it directs, and the cor- 
poration’s interests are the _ stock- 
holders’ interests too. It seems to us 
that on the face of it a conservative 
policy is pretty strong evidence of 
good faith. 

There is an old saying about eating 
cake and having it too. It can’t be 
done. And if earnings are all con- 
verted into dividends the same kind of 
a situation arises, or at least is liable 
to arise, in the case of a corporation. 
We have known of corporations which 
have paid dividends in an effort to 
maintain their credit standing when 
earnings were practically non-exist- 
ent and the money had to be bor- 
rowed. The idea was of course that if 
dividend payments were continued it 
would inspire confidence on the part of 
stockholders and in the investing pub- 
lic generally. The actual result has 
usually been to hasten the crash, and 
make the blow all the heavier when it 
fell. If dividends had been discontin- 
ued, or at least cut, matters most cer- 
tainly would have been helped, and 
possibly if a more conservative policy 
in regard to dividends had always 
been in order the crash might never 
have occurred. By trying to keep the 
stockholders prosperous and happy the 
directors succeeded in losing money 
for them and making them angry. 
Better to have them disgruntled, like 
our friend the author of the letter, 
than to give them a real cause for 
complaint, as they might have if a too 
liberal policy were adopted. ‘“Con- 
servative” is about the most important 
word there is in connection. with 
finance and investments. Mistakes 
may be made on the side of conserva- 
tism, but they are such mild errors as 
compared with those which occur as a 
result of speculation and _ taking 
chances that they can almost be ig- 
nored. 

A conservative policy in the matter 
of dividends has its reward also when 
the corporation finds it necessary to 
borrow money. If a substantial per- 
centage of earnings is put back into 
the business—into buildings, plant, 
and equipment—the value of the cor- 
poration’s property is increased to 
that extent. Consequently, if bonds 
are to be issued the security for them 
is better than it would have been 
without this property, and a better 
rate of interest can be arranged. The 
lower the interest rate, the more there 
is left over for dividends. The more 


27 June 








No loss to any investor in 50 years 





Reinvest July Funds 


at 614% in 


the Nation’s Capital 


HE PROVEN SAFETY of 50 
years—1873 to 1923—is back of 
the 612% First Mortgage Invest- 
ments sold by The F.H. Smith Company. 
Half a century without loss to any in- 
vestor is the record upon which we solicit 
the investment of your funds in Wash- 
ington, D. C.—the Nation’s Capital. 


Improved, income-producing real estate 
in Washington is the ideal security for 
the first mortgage investor, because 
‘THE BUSINESS OF GOVERN- 
MENT, which is the foundation of 
Washington’s prosperity, goes on 
regardless of commercial and industrial 
fluctuations elsewhere. 


You can examine at your leisure the 
booklet describing our current offerings, 
make your selection as to issue and 
maturity, and reserve the investment you 
desire for future delivery if your funds 


are not available at this time. 


NO DEPOSIT is required on imvest- 
ments reserved for 30 days, though 
upon payment of 10% of the purchase 
ptice reservations may be made for 
longer periods. All payments draw 
642% interest from date received. 


If you wish to pay in installments our 
Investment Savings Plan affords a means 
of earning 644 % on all partial payments, 
with A MONEY BACK GUARAN- 
TEE of principal and savings bank 
interest in the event you are unable to 
complete the purchase. 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 
Maturities: 2 years to 15 years 
State and Federal Tax-Free Features 


Write today for Booklet 6 


The F. H.SMITH CO, 


Founded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


No loss to any investor in 50 years 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) f 
there is left, too, for the redemption of 
the bonds, .and bonds of course have 
to be cared for ahead of stock. 

From the investor’s standpoint, it 
seems to us that a conservative divi- 
dend policy is a distinct advantage. 
This is undoubtedly so if he accepts 
our contention that the prime requi- 
sites of an investment are safety of 
principal and assurance of income. 

There are two stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange at. the 
present time; one pays $6 a year in 
dividends and is offered at $86 a 
share; the second pays $5 a year and 
sells at 96. Which is better? As sell- 
ing price determines the worth of a 
stock, the argument is certainly in 
favor of the second, and the reasoning 
is as follows: The higher-priced stock 
-is backed by a large surplus, and 
earnings exceed dividend require- 
ments by a margin sufficiently wide to 
insure the continuance of the present 
vate in the face of almost any even- 
tuality; the $6 dividend is in a more 
precarious situation, and cannot be 
considered anything like as permanent 
as the other, and as an investment, 
therefore, this stock must take second 
place. There is over $300,000,000 of 
the 6 per cent stock outstanding, and 
suppose for the sake of argument the 
dividend were reduced one per cent a 
year. This would mean a saving of 
three million dollars annually, and if 
this sum were regularly invested and 
set aside as surplus the time would 
come when the corporation’s reserves 
would compare favorably with the 
other’s, and eventually its stock would 
be on the same investment plane. We 
do not presume to say that the direc- 
tors are not justified in paying 6 per 
cent, but we cite this case as an ex- 
ample of how reserves are built up 
and the effect they have upon the in- 
vestment value of outstanding stock. 

The relation of dividends to earn- 
ings is an important consideration, 
and the investor can do worse than to 
consider it. The stockholder, too, 
should not be dissatisfied if a substan- 
tial proportion of earnings are put 
back into the business. He should 
realize that, after all, this policy is 
one that protects his holdings, and 
that the amount to be employed in 
this manner is something the direc- 
tors—in close touch with the corpora- 
tion’s affairs—are better qualified to 
determine than any one else. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Are United States Steel sinking fund 5 per 
cent bonds due 1963 callable? Do you consider 
them a good investrnent? 


A. These bonds are callable at 110, 
a certain proportion of those outstand- 
ing in the hands of the public being 
drawn by lot every year. They are 
considered a very high grade invest- 
ment. 
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A Husky, Dependable, Economical 
20 H.P. Marine Motor 

One of the most famous of all the 
famous Kermath motors is the 
popular Vanadium ’’20. 

This is one of the most efficient 
marine power plants ever put into 
a boat. This dependable piece of 


mechanism is a joy to operate and 


a mighty thrifty worker. 


This motor is designed in accord- 
ance with the highest Kermath 
standards. This 4 cycle—4 cylin- 
der—engine is endorsed by marine 
experts everywhere. Has complete 
electric starting system. 

Let us give you further facts about 
this great motor. Write at once for 
interesting literature. 


Our Courtesy Dept. will be glad to take care |” 
of you—no charge, of course. 


Other Sizes 3 to 50 H.P. 
$135 to $1050 
KERMATH MANUFACTURING CO. 
poe Commonwealth Ave pictxoit, Mich. 


Sager et 
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Sell coal to your ade oa 


Earn week’s pay in an hour Sideline ssles- 
Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. N, Chicago 


YOU CAN SLEEP 


comfortably over the eyes, will not fall 
off, and induces as well as prolongs sleep. 


<i Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 5 for $2. 
,ror2. NIGHT MFG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 


Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 


Cortez AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST 





after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 
camping, if you wear a B. K. B. It fits 





St happens when motoring! 

Constant driving stiffens neck, 
back or shoulder muscles! Car ad- 
justments bruise the fingers. A 
can opener cuts the hand! Insects 
bite and sting! 

First aid with Absorbine, Jr. 
combines, in one treatment, the 
soothing, healing properties of a 
liniment with the cleansing prop- 
erty of an antiseptic. 

Where congestion or inflamma- 
tion is accompanied by a break of 
the skin, this dual property of 
Absorbine, Jr. is invaluable. An 
application of a few drops usu- 
ally suffices. 


Absorbine, Jr. is of clean, pleasant 
odor. Carry it in a pocket of the ca for 
emergencies that threaten to. spoil he 
trip. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle 10¢., postpaid. 
W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 

643 Lyne St., Springfield, Mass. 
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The ORIGINAL Safe 
Malted Milk . 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
Jor All Ages 


{S"~ Avoid Imitations—Substitutes 


7 GRAY?S INN 


“s 


WHITE MOUN 


SBOKSON IN. per 
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Health and Happiness 
Prevail Here 


EVERY INDOOR AND OUTDOOR SPORT 


Best Dance Music in the Mountains 


We issue a little book about Jackscn with interesting illustrations. 


OPEN JUNE 15th. 


Sent on request. 
FRANK M. GRAY, Manager. 


THE GRAYMORE, PORTLAND, ME., SAME MANAGEMENT 
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Tours and Travel 








TOURS TO 


The Orient 
Round the World 
Cathedral France and Spain 
Egypt 
FOR THE FALL AND WINTER 
Best of leadership 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


= 





4s beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and wost interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook’ to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND'S 
GRANDEST TOURS— 


Wonderful Fiords 
Nearer than Norway 


1. GLASGOW TO OBAN by 
magnificent swift Saloon Steamer ‘‘Co- 
lumba,” viewing the Shipbuilding on the 
Clyde, passing Dumbarton Castle, and 
calling en route at the beautiful Clyde 
watering places of Dunoon and Rothesay, 
thence by the famous Kyles of Bute, 
Crinan Canal and Firth of Lorn. 


2. OBAN TO STAFFA AND 
IONA is the grandest One-day Tour in 
the British Isles, visiting Fingal’s Cave 
in the Isle of Staffa, St. Columba’s Sacred 
Isle of Lona, with its ancient Cathedral, 
and the burying place of the Scottish 
Kings, and passing the ancient Castles of 
Dunollie, Duart, Ardtornish, Aros, Min- 
garry, and Gylan, also Tobermore Bay, 
where lies the Armada specie ship. 


3. OBAN TO INVERNESS via 
beautiful Loch Linnhe and Loch Eil, 
passing the scenes of the adventures of 
Alan Breck, the hero of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s famous novel ‘ Kidnapped,” 
viewing Glencoe, the scene of the great 
massacre, and calling at the ancient 
little town of Fort William, sheltering 
pleasantly at the foot of Ben Nevis, Brit- 
ain’s highest mountain, through the § 
famous Caledonian Canal, Loch Oich and 
Lochness, the land of Prince Charlie and J 
his loyal Clansmen. 

If these tours are not in your itinerary, 
your visit to Europe is wasted—tell your 
Travel Agent to include them, or apply 
direct to 


DAVID MACBRAYNE, LTD. 


**The Royal Route’’ Tours 
119 Hope Street, Glasgow, Scotland 





WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 


6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., : Boston, Mass. 
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Tours and Travel 
ALL of our 1923 Tours are 
filled 





Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 








Country Board 


BE RKSHIRES—Party of six, eight pay- 
ing guests who would appreciate modern 
home to themselves. Tennis, bathing. No other 
boarders. Box 121, Great Barrington, Mass. 


FEW REFINED PEOPLE can 

find room and board in my quiet, pleasant 

village home for the summer. References. 
Mrs. Emma F. Bartlett, Walpole, N. H. 











Boarders Wanted _ 








country would take two or three elderly peo- 
ple or convalescents to board. 159, Outlook. 








Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND . 
IMPERIAL HOTE Russell LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘Theaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast e 


SCOTLAND 
EDINBURGH i Ycamington. Terrace 


Excellent. Central. f E 
Pres. Women’s F. M. Society, New York, 


EDINBURGH wosraine estabiisiiment. 


boarding establishment. 
New proprietress— 
59 Manor Place MRS. 
CONNECTICUT 


WILSON. 
n the Berkshire Foothills. Tennis, 
golf, boating, bathing, fishing, auto tours 























The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield, Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


MAINE 
DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October1. Beautifully located 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 


The HOMESTEAD syst 
June 15-Sept. 15. For people of Polinement 


A few openings available for new guests. 


LE CHALET 


Mt. Pisgah French School 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Why not spend 
your vacation learning French while enjoying 
yourself? Loveliest and coolest spot. Clr- 
culars from Prof. Ruérat at above address. 











Belgrade, 
Messalonskee Beach Camps mfiec” 
Home cooking; fine fishing ; outdoor sports; 
white sand bathing beach. Booklet. 


Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


YORKCAMPS} (ex tgsnaiane. 
t J. LEWISY ORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf mear by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


cean Park Hotel, Ocean Park, 
Me. 12 miles from Portland. Comfort- 
able,homelike hotel between grove and beach. 
For booklet write Frank H. Thurston, Mgr. 


Ogunquit, Me.—Board in Country 


near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home 
cooking. ~Mrs. DANIEL W. PERKINS. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
A Summer Resort in the Heart of Boston 


Beacon Hall-on-Charles 


142 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


American plan. Select family hotel; quiet, 
residential section ; excellent table, elevator ; 
near theaters and shopping district. Tourists 
accommodated—$4 per day and up. 











Hotels and Resorts 
MASSACHUSETTS 


THE CHARLESGATE 


One of Boston’s oldest and best resi- 
dential hotels, overlooking the Park 
and Charles River. Cool and com- 
fortable accommodations for tourists. 


HERBERT G. SUMMERS, Mer. 


Also operating the 


Cliff Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
North Scituate Beach, Mass. 


25 miles from Boston. 
“On the Ocean Front.” 





CAPE COD 


COTUIT, MASS. _ 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer. Own garden.C.D.Crawford. 


CAPE CO ABERDEEN 


HALL 


HYANNIS, MASS. 
Beautifully situated on Nantucket Sound; 
unexcelled boating and bathing ; tennis courts 
and golf links. House modern and cuisine first 
class. Write for booklet to 

F. WARREN BLISS 
Aberdeen Hall, Hyannis, Mass. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS: 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open, Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 


WESLEY HOUSE 
OAK BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 
30 nsinutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. Sailing, fishing, tennis, 18-hole golf. 
Good roads. arm, safe bathing. ear 
variety amusements ; dancing, movies. Write 
for booklet. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY. 


The Maples In Bérkshires. Homelike 


Comfortable rooms. Excellent table: fresh 
vegetables, milk, cream, eggs. Write for terms. 


Hs Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 


THE 
PINES 














Stockbridge, Mass. 








MONTANA 


Try this summer at 


‘THE WHITE BEAR” 


in picturesque Montana 


in the Absaroka range of the Rockies, on a 
mountain river full of fish, just waiting for 
your hook. Bear, elk, and small game in 
abundance, in season. Electric-lighted cab- 
ins, ever modern convenience, excellent 
cuisine. rite for booklet and rates to the 
Business Manager, Billings, Mont. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The Outlook, Georges Mills, N.H.On beau- 

tiful Lake eile et Elv. 1,300 ft. Mt. trails, 
lakes 23, fishing, bathing, canoeing, tennis. 
Healthy, cool, happy. Geo. H. Gould, Prop. 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 
around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H 


**In the White Mountains ” 


HOTEL SPRUCES 


Whitefield, N. H. 
Open During Summer Season. 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. L. Crockett, Ownership-Management 
Booklet and Rates on Application. 














“NEW JERSEY 


The AENGLESIDE 









= Beach Haven, 
The Island Resort 
The only resort on the Jersey coast that 
COMBINES perfect bathing, always good 
fishing, with a modern hotel and gives sure 
relief from Hay Fever beside. Booklet. 5 
tennis courts, Opens June 22d. 
R. F. ENGLE, Mer, 






27 June 


Hotels and Resorts 


NEW JERSEY 
= 


Che Warren 


On the Ocean 


Spring Lake, N. F. 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 300. 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea. 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 











mT 


Opens June 20. 
W. B. STUBBS, Prop. ‘ 
ESM Ie 





NEW YORK 


} eene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
N. Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
vegetables, own garden. Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 








A citontac® Mts. -Tamarack Inn, in 
beautiful Keene Valley. Rest, good 
food, vegetables from our own garden. Clean 
and well-ventilated rooms. Bath. Bathing, 
dancing, fishing, hunting, mt. climbing, moy- 
ing pictures and other attractions. Terms: 
$17 up. Garage. Write George K. Dibble. 





4 Uncas - on - Lak 
Mohican House (20538. N.Y. Popular 


resort for young folks. Good time, good eats. 
References given. Correspondence solicited. 


ADIRONDACKS—Sunrise Lodge “te 


mountain sports. A restful home for nature 
lovers. E. D. BARNES, Mt. Arab, N. Y. 
Adiron- 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 42222 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 





Water 








Sunset Camp and Cottages 
Write for booklet and reference. 
R. Bennett, Raquette Lake, N. Y. 


Camp Inkowa-Inkowa House 
Greenwood Lake, Orange 


Co., N. Y. 
9 Mile Lake—600 
ft. elevation,45 miles 
from New York City 
All outdoor sports: 
Horseback Riding : 
Tennis : Swimming : 
} Canoeing : Boating : 
Athletics: Long and short distance hiking 
trips; Expert leadership: Best equipment. 
Junior Camp for girls from 12 to 16, is 
fillmg a long-felt need for a high-class 
“camp at a moderate rate, by the week or 
month—Rates$70 per month:$18 perweek. 


Senior Camp for young women over 
16: Rates $70 per month: $18 per week. 


Inkowa House for men and women: 
Rates $25 Single Rooms per week; Double 
Rooms $40 per week and up. : 


References Required. Send for booklet 
Camp Inkowa or Inkowa House,Greenwood Lake,N.Y. 





The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
* location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing-Sports, sailing, bathing. fishing golf,tennis, 
motoring. Address The Lloyd, Bellport, L. I. 





1785 Orient Point Inn 1923 
Orient Point, L. I., New York 
— refined, homelike. Delightful location. 

ater sports, tennis, cleanliness, good table, 
electricity. Under same management as Mt, 
Pleasant House, Orient. 
E. J. McDONNELL, Prop. and Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Clendening 
202 W. 103d St. 
New York City 


Short block from Broad waysubway sta- 





_tion.Comfortable and homelike in every 





way. Write for rates and Booklet OQ. 
563 Washington Sq., 
y 


Hotel Judson New York Cit 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMU NAYLOK, Manager. 








1923 


Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL 
WENTWORTH 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 
Special rates for the summer months. 
The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 
The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 

Write for summer rates. 


GEORGE A. LEONARD, Manager. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 


PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32d to 33rd Streets, New York 
(Subway entrance at door) 

One ofthe best known hotels inthe metropolis. 

Convenient to morning: theatres, and in the 

heart of the wholesale district. Less than 50c 

taxi fare (one or more persons) from either 

railway terminal. Surface cars pass door. 


PRICES FOR ROOMS 


150 single rooms - - - - - - - - - - $2.50 per day 
250 double rooms - - - - $4.00 per day and upward 
Single rooms with bath - - $4.00 per day and upward 
Double rooms with bath - - $5.00 per day and upward 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA 


AND REGULAR RESTAURANT 


The SUNKEN PALM GARDEN is. sur- 
rounded by Dining Balconies and a fine 
orchestra is stationed here every evening. 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk to all prin- 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates aud map gladly sent upon request. 

















Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


HE FOREST INN and 


COTTAGES 


EAGLES MERE PARK, PA. 


Beautiful lake, bathing and boating, 2,200 
feet above the sea. Fine 18-hole golf course. 
Superb views. Orchestra. Booklet. 

HERMAN VY. YEAGER, Mer. 





Wortieigh, Towanda, Pa. Luxurious country 
home,also cottage rooms; fineestate, owner 
tramed nurse. Excellent cooking,abundanceot 


' eréam,good milk, green vegetables, fruits, mt. 


spring water, fine air. Rooms-en suite, private 
baths, open wood fires, electricity,sun-parlors. 
Good automobiles, horses, swimming, tennis ; 
simple life. Booklet, Miss ELizABETH LAMB. 









THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 
RHODE ISLAND 


IT’S COOL AT 


Block Island 


Rhode Island 


Spend your summer’s outing here. 
Situated 15 miles from the main- 
land, off the Rhode Island Coast. 
Two daily boats from New Lon- 
don, Providence, and Newport. 


THE 


SPRING HOUSE 


is an .attractive hotel offering 
many rooms with bath; orchestra ; 
dancing afternoon and evening. 


Block Island is headquarters of 
the Atlantic Tuna Club; finest 
surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis; motoring ; flying; fishing. 


For further information write 
E. R. PAYNE, Block Island, R. I. 


When winter comes it’s summer time at 
Punta Gorda, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Sportsman’s winter playground. Stop at 
Hotel Punta Gorda. 

12 miles 


BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. (mil 


Climate and beach unexcelled. Blue Dory 
Inn. In village near beach. Accommo- 
dates 25. Homelike; reasonable rates. Red 
Gate Farm, mile from village, near New 
Harbor; quiet. Mrs. B. H. DODGE, Box 133. 














Narragansett Bay, 
Jamestown Ru. Newport, R. I. 
Several nicely furnished cottages having all 
modern improvements. On the shore and 
overlooking the Bay. For the season of 1923. 
Booklets. Thorndyke Hotel, Jamestown, KR. I. 





VERMONT 


THE MAPLES 


A Quiet Country Home 
In the foothills of the Green Mts. 
Address G. W. Powers, Athens, Vt. Via Cam- 
bridgeport railroad station, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





(1 se pie atlea eng Vt. “The Maples.” Delight- 

ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 

rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
iazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
efs. exchanged. THE MIssEs SARGEANT. 


COLD SPRING CAMP 


— “ Quimby’s Own’’ for Over Twenty Years 
VACATION RESORT FOR AL 
Forest and Averill Lakes, Vt. 
Only Main Camps in Vermont 
ALL SEASON FISHING 





a 


with baths. Same excellent table. : 
Flies nor Mosquitoes. Charter your cabin and 
open fire now. Special Rates June and Oct. 

- A. QUIMBY, Mer., Averill, Vt. 





WYOMING 
Vacation on a real Stock Ranch 


THE SIXTEEN-BAR-ONE 
TRAPPER LODGE 


Horseback riding, fishing, detached sleeping 
cabins, tennis. ur ranch also supplies our 
table. Make reservations now with W, H. 
Wyman & Son, Shell, Big Horn Co., Wyo. 
N.B.Trapper Lodge maintains a complete 
Mountain-top Camp in comection. 


Health Resorts 
Dr. Reeves Sanitarium 


is a private home for nervous patients, con- 
valescents, andelderly people requiring care. 
Excellent table, home-like surroundings, 
auto drives. HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


MARGARET MARY COTTAGE 
CHESHIRE, MASS. 

In heart of beautiful Berkshires 

For chronic invalids, convalescents aud in- 

firm. Diet nursing a specialty. Rates reason- 

able. Mrs. George M. Egan, graduate nurse. 











” 





Health Resorts 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
“ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
The White Birches "397°" 


Home for Patients. Chronic and acute 
cases. Terms reasonable. Garden, dairy, 
artesian water. 30 miles from New York City. 
Address LYDIA LOUISE COOK, R. N. 


VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
FOR RENT FOR THE SUMMER 


A 5-room furnished apartment on a beautiful 
farm. Hot and cold water, bath, gas in every 
room, garage, on the State road. All farm 
produce can be bought on the place. Price 
$350. Owners fine American people. Also 
cottage at Highland Lake and farms for sale. 
HENRY A. TANNER, 9 Rowley St., Winsted, Conn 


MAINE 


FOR RENT, FURNISHED 


“Lady Cove House” 


FALMOUTH FORESIDE 


On Casco Bay (near Portland), Maine 


Modern. Designed by A. W. Longfellow. 
11 bedrooms, 4 baths, garage, stable. Season 
$1,200. GEORGE WOODWARD, ~— 

North American Building, Philadelphia. 


PEMAQUID, ME. 
NEAR PORTLAND. 
For Sale or To Let 
The finest estate on the coast of Maine. 310 
acres. The large colonial home, furnished, 
and grounds will be let separate from the 
farm if desired. Also an 8-room cottage with 
garage to let. Ocean view, fine harbor and 
drivés. W. G. Tibbetts, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


ROCKLAND, ME., For Rent 


Furnished cottage on shore, $150 a season. 
Address Dr. RutrH McBeEatH, Rockland, Me. 


_MASSACHUSETTS — 
FOR RENT Marblehead. 


i '£ furnished house, beautiful 
ocean view, piazza, Electricity, fireplaces. 
Every convenience. M. F’. Boles, Marblehead. 


FOR RENT 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Cottage on Westenhok Farm, fifteen minutes’ 
drive from city. Four master’s bedrooms 
(one on ground floor), three bathrooms, two 
servants’ rooms, screened sleeping and din- 
ing porches, two fireplaces and one pipe hot 
air furnace, also garage and vegetable garden. 
Rent $800 for season, completely furnished. 
Also, on premises adjoining, cottage known 
as ‘‘ As You Like It,’ with four master’s bed- 
rooms, three servants’ rooms, three baths, 
sleeping-porch and screened piazzas, three 
fireplaces, heated by steam, garage and tennis 
court. Rent $1,200 for season, completely 
furnished. 
Apply for both to Mr. R. C. ROBERTSON, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


South Westport, Mass. For Rent 
Season 1923, farmhouse remodeled. Modern 
conveniences. On100-acre farm, sloping west 
to Westport River. Tide water. Bath house. 
Beautiful views in all directions from house. 
Oak.and pine woods on estate. ldeal vacation 
home. Juhn Allen, Westport, R. F. D. 53 A 


FOR 46 f 2? Attractive 
SALE AMARILLO countr 
home in WEST GRANVILLE, 
Mass., 12 miles from Westfield, nearest 
railroad station on edge of Berkshire Hills. 
Alt. 1,500 ft. 9-room house 100:years old, in ex- 
cellent repair, comfortably furnished ; 3 fire- 
places, garage. 45 acres land. Ideal place for 
summer home. Price only $3,500. Easy terms. 
Address J. H. Swift, Granville Center, Mass, 





Booklet. 











8-room 
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Real Estate 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WONALANCET, N. H. 


Cottages to rent for the season 
Apply to ARTHUR T. WALDEN 


NEW YORK 
For Investigation 14%acre Adiron- 


ack property. 
Woodlands and farm. HShdaone bultiives! 
Fine water supply. Electric lights. Trout 
stream and abutting rivers. Very suitable 
for boys’ or girls’ school or canmp—for club 
or sanitarium. Address 9,230, Outlook. 


4 bh: Rent, Adirondack Mts., Lake 
George. Well furnished cottages with 
all modern improvements. Electric lights, etc. 
A. B. Leotaud, 137 Glen St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 




















$85 for Adirondack Camp ‘!! £"s¢ 


August. Furnished, 4 rooms, runnin ater 
toilet. Write for folder. F. Ward, Jace v 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 


1% For Sale or To Rent. 
so Camp Sites For Sale. 
W. H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone iF 1a. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
POTTSVILLE, PA. peepee Com- 


furnished 
July and Aug. House on slope of Sharp Mt. 6 
bedroom, 3 baths, fireplaces, porches, billiard 
room, kitchen garden, garage. $200 monthly. 
References required. Mrs. Nios BEECHER. 


VERMONT 


Beautiful Summer Home and 
Profitable Farm For Sale 


25 miles from Burlington in Green Mts. 
Modern farm home, 11 rooms, 2 baths, fire- 
place. Lots of wood. Manager’s house, 7 
roomsand bath. Large barn, ice-house (filled), 
hen-house, 55 head Jersey cows, team-tractor, 
and complete line of first-class machinery, 234 
acres land. Unfailing spring water to all build- 
ings. Price $20,000. Address 147, Outlook. 


Lake Champlain Shore Property 


CAMPS FARMS ESTATES 
Mrs. W. RAMSAY SMITH 
The Bittersweet Real Estate Agency 
Burlington, Vt. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities. Education 
Service, Steger Building, Chicago; Southern 
Building, Washington; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 

HOPKINS’ Educational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Governesses, nurses, house- 
keepers, dietitians, companions, secretaries ; 
teachers: schools, families, institutions. 

_MISS RICHARDS’ BUREAU. Co-opera- 
tive placement service. Superintendents, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, dietitians, companions, 
governesses, secretaries, social workers. Box 
5, East Side, Providence. 


STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? tasks 284 
Second Ave., Troy, 


HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 


WANTED—Trained young woman to take 
pie of Y. W.C. A. summer pool, Lancaster, 














Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
nent, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


MAN and wife wanted to run home for 
convalescent soldiers 35 miles from New 
York. Mature ex-service man, without young 
children, preferred. Woman attend to do- 
mestic duties except cooking and laundry. 
3,939, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


NURSE, 15 years’ experience, desires posi- 
tion in refined Protestant home. General 
conditions, convalescents, etc. If necessary, 
a few light duties included @Mothing menia]) 
and nice meals prepared for patient. Salary 
$20 to $35 per week. Reference given. Phone 
585 R, or address Nurse, 1 Le Veniss Pl., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 
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/ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


COMPETENT typist wants manuscript or 
any other material to copy. 50 cents per thou- 
sand words. Reply 3,874, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


REFINED middle-aged woman would like 
osition as companion for an elderly lady. 
experienced. 3,899, Outlook. 

EDUCATIONAL missionary, on furlough, 
desires summer position as companion or as 
teacher to older children. Traveled widely. 
Lutheran. 3,915, Outlook. 

PRACTICAL nurse, refined, will exchange 

services, light duties, for summer in country. 
3,923, Outlook. 
_ CULTURED college girl, 27, business'train- 
ing, desires to be persoral secretary or com- 
panion to refined woman. Will travel. Ref- 
erences. 3,927, Outlook. 

POSITION desired as managing house- 
keeper in refined home or as executive where 
the planning and serving good foods will be 
appreciated. Experienced. References. 3,928, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE graduate desires position as 
helper, nurse, or companion in exchange for 
home and slight remuneration. Available 
July and August. 3,929, Outlook. 

LADY of refinement desires position social 
secretary, reception clerk, tea room assistant, 
saleswoman in gift shop. 3,93), Outlook. 

LADY with wide experience as secretary 
and traveling companion will be available in 
September for position. Also willing to chap- 
eron young girl. 3,931, Outlook. 

MAN of education, forty, single, desires 
work out of doors—farm, woods, etc. Salary 
secondary. State full particulars. 3,933, 
Outlook. 

_ YOUNG lady, 25, cultured, business train- 
ing, will act as social secretary, companion. 
Will travel. References. 3,934, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN wishes position as com- 
panion, mother’s helper, care of invalid or 
elderly woman. Reterences exchanged. 
3,935, Outlook. 

SCOTSWOMAN desires position as man- 
ager, housekeeper, or companion where one 
or more servants are kept. Excellent testi- 
monials. Country preferred. 3,936, Outlook. 

CULTURED young woman as companion 
or social secretary. Well educated. Refer- 
ences. Address 3,938, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


COLLEGE man wishes to travel abroad as 
tutor-companion for expenses. Drives car. 
epee Leeds, Jr., 71 Brown St., Providence, 


MALE teacher desires summer work. Will 
travel. 3,889, Outlook. ~ 

TUTOR wishes position beginning Septem- 
ber. 3,888, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 

HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music, art, dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 

W ANTED—Young women to take 9 months’ 
course in training for the care of chronic and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

ELDERLY PEOPLE—A limited number, 
with good social position and independent 
means, are uniting to establish a residential 
home club for comfortable living and mutual 
advantage in the advancing years. Credentials 
exacting. Correspondence invited. 3,903, 
Outlook. 

W ANTED—W oman of education and expe- 
rience will care for infant in her attractive 
home, ample grounds, two hours from New 
York City. Adequate compensation asked. 
Address 3,926, Outlook. ’ 

NORMAL school professor with 16 years 
experience will take into his home two boys 
for coaching in science or mathematics. 
Fishing and poate near-by. Wm. G. Fuller, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED—Howmelike school near New 
York where children under eleven years will 
be carefully cared for and contented. Ad- 
dress 3,828, Outlook. 











Your Wants 


in every line of household, educational, busi- 
ness, or personal service—domestic workers, 
teachers, nurses, business or professional 
assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require 
help or are seeking a situation, may be filled 
through a little announcement in the classi- 
fied columns of The Outlook. If you have 
some article to sell or exchange, these columns 
may prove of real value to you as they have 
to many others. Send for descriptive circular 
and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. 
Address Department of Classified Advertis- 
ing, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


N an article headed “What Do We 

Care for Abroad?” in the “North 
American Review,” the interdepend- 
ence of countries in the making of the 
commonest articles is thus shown as 
to the manufacture of an ordinary 
pair of shoes: “The welt is cemented 
to the sole with a mixture of asphalt, 
probably from. Venezuela, and rubber, 
from Brazil or the Straits. The upper 
is sewed to the welt with linen thread 
made from flax grown in Russia or 
the Argentine and spun in Ireland or 
Scotland. The fancy stitching in the 
upper is of silk from China or Japan. 
The soft tops of high shoes are made 
usually of goatskins produced prob- 
ably in India or China or South 
America. The tongue in high-grade 
shoes is likely to be Australian kanga- 
roo skin. The metal eyelets for the 
laces are made of a composition of 
nickel from Canada, tin from Malaya 
or Bolivia, and zine from Missouri or 
Mexico.” 





Newspapers’ mistakes in printing 
medical nomenclature afford the 
“Journal” of the American Medical 
Association frequent occasion for sar- 
castic comment. Under the heading 
“A Bad Spell of Mastoiditis” it re- 
prints this sample obituary notice 
from the Sellwood (Oregon) “Bee:” 
“Franz Gradle, son of Otto Gradle, 
died Sunday of maslorditis.” 





, 


From the London “Spectator,” and 
reported in that paper as known to 
be genuine: 

A letter from an Irish cook to her 
mistress: 

“My Ladyship—we have had stir- 
ring times here. Since you left, the 
National Army came and took posses- 
sion of the house. The Irregular 
Army attacked them. The battle 
lasted until five o’clock. The Irregu- 
lars were defeated. Afterwards I 
showed the Armies around the gar- 
den. They especially admired your 
Ladyship’s antirrhinums. I regret to 
say they went down to the village and 
got drunk and two of the Irregulars 
came back and got drowned in the 
lake. The funeral is on Thursday, 
and, as I am sure it would be your 
Ladyship’s wish, I am sending a 
wreath of antirrhinums.” 





The caprices that often characterize 
geniuses who come unexpectedly into 
positions of great power are _illus- 
trated by Sir Philip Gibbs in his 
reminiscences in “World’s Work.” 
Speaking of his association with Lord 
Northcliffe, he says: “Northcliffe 
was very generous at times with those 
who served him. I know one man who 
approached him for a loan of £500. 
He was shocked at the idea. 

“‘Certainly not! Don’t you know 


dear fellow. 


that I never lend money? I wouldn’t 
do it if you were starving in the gut- 
ter.’ 

“Then he wrote a check for £100, 
and said, ‘But I’ll give it to you, my 
Say no more about it.’” 





From an article on “Bon Mots Here 
and There” in the “Bookman:” 

A writer whose work is not of a 
kind that sells widely says “he does 
not care how poor he is so long as he 
lives in luxury.” 

“Boy or girl?” a well-known edi- 
tor’s wife asked her husband concern- 
ing the newly born child of a couple 
with whom they were acquainted. “I 
don’t know,” he replied, trying hard 
to think; “guess they haven’t named 
ityyen 

A stage star said that she had tried 
the Coué method, but being impelled 
to knock wood so much she bruised 
her finger until she had to see a doc- 
tor about it. 





“How may we evict the skunks from 
under our house?” is the somewhat 
startling question asked by a reader 
of an agricultural magazine. Another 
reader, from the depths of a wider ex- 
perience, answers the question thus: 
See that the wall is tight where they 
live, but leave an opening for them to 
go out. Take a bottle of household 
ammonia, pull out the cork, slip a long 
stick in its place, and shove the bottle 
into the skunks’ habitation. Raise the 
stick and smash the bottle. The 
skunks will all march out, saying, 
“Our odor may be a little disagreeable 
to our enemies, but here they are, 
using poison gas on us! We call that 
low down!” They dislike the fumes 
so much that it is said they never 
come back. 





From the Nashville “Tennessean:” 
“He—T make ten thousand a year— 
though you probably would not think 
it to look at me.’ She—‘No, and I 
wouldn’t think it to hear you say it.’ ” 





Here is an appealing stanza from 
“When I Go Out in June,” by Clinton 
Scollard, in the New York- “‘Herald:” 


When I go out in June 
At morn there is for me 
A bobolink to toss a tune 
Of silver ecstasy. 
Deep hid among the trees 
I hear a cuckoo croon; 
lt is a time for my heart’s ease 
When I go out in June. 





From “Tit-Bits:” 

Old: Lady—‘“Now, porter, you’re 
quite sure you’ve put all my luggage 
in?—the big portmanteau and—” 
Porter—“All right, mum.” Old Lady 
—‘‘And you’re certain I’ve not left 
anything behind?” Porter—“No, 
mum, not even a copper.” 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


RNEST POOLE is 
an outstanding 
figure in America’s 
literary world to- 
day. He is the 
author of “His 
Family” and “The 
Harbor,” and has 
been correspondent 
of magazines in the 
United States from 
Germany, France, 
= , and Russia. His 
latest book, “Danger,” has just been 
brought out by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 





ULIA HOUSTON RAILEY, whose arti- 

cle “Is the Social Worker Relig- 
ious?” appears in this issue, is herself 
a distinguished social worker and the 
author of a novel which deals with 
social work and the legislative system 
of her native State, Arkansas. 


AST. week The Outlook published an 
article by E. C. Crossman defend- 
ing the innocence of brush fires.. This 
week on page 388 is a reply to Captain 
Crossman’s article by E. A. Sherman, 
Associate United States Forester. Mr. 
Sherman’s views on brush burning 
are indicated by the fact that he has 
entitled his article “Playing with 
- Fire.” 


RNEST GREENWOOD is a former 
newgpaper man, a graduate of 
Cornell, and American representative 
of the International Labor Office, 
which was constituted by the Treaty 
of Versailles. He is the author of 
various articles dealing with National 
problems having international aspects 
and industrial relations. He has occu- 
pied important Government adminis- 
trative positions during and after the 
war. 


AYMOND RECOULY, foreign editor 

of “Figaro” and “Le Temps,” is 
one of the most illustrious publicists 
of France. He has. known General 
Gouraud intimately for more than 
twenty years. 


ay RADIO message to Robert A. Gard- 
ner, twice amateur golf cham- 
pion of the United States and recently 
captain of the Walker Cup Team, 
which successfully invaded England, 
brought us the article which we pub- 
lish in this issue. We caught Mr. 
Gardner on the Majestic as he was 
returning from Europe. He is a 
graduate of Yale University of the 
Class of 1912. While Mr. Gardner 
was in college he was prominent in 
track athletics. 
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New Dutton Novels 


The Manuscript 
of Youth 


By DIANA PATRICK 


Author of ‘‘ Dusk of Moonrise,’? who can flood 
her books with beauty, without loss of strength 
or interest. $2.00 





Sweet Pepper 


By GEOFFREY MOSS 


N. Y. Herald: ‘*A picture of after the war 
conditions in Hungary, done with great skill 
and vigor.’’ 

N. Y. Times: ‘‘ Thoroughly pleasing to read. 
The characterization itself is delightful.’’ $2.00 


Pilgrim’s Rest 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, calls it ‘* Ex- 
citing, fascinating, in its gradual unfolding, in 
its climatic whirlwind . .. an added laurel 
in the wreath of his reputation.’ $2.00 


Baroque 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


The absorbing romance of a young American 
lawyer and the lovely Francesca, daughter of 
an Italian family, in which generation after 
generation twins appear, one of whom is 
baroque—this time Francesca’s brother. It is 
a story of mystery, love, fatality and revenge 
with the sinister background of the Camorrist. 

$2.00 


Strictly Business 


By F. MORTON HOWARD 


Creator of the ‘‘ Happy Rascals,’’ whose laugh- 
able adventures are continued in this volume. 


$2.00 
The Debutante 
By EDNA MALCOSKEY 


Intimate glimpses into the heart of a young 
girl. whose individuality is as vivid as her 
dramatic background. Her early frivolity, her 
awakening ideals, the men who attracted her 
fancy, the gay social life in fashionable South- 
ern centers and. finally her lasting love, are all 
poured out with overflowing romance in this 
diary of a debutante. . $2.00 


The House of the 


Secret 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The New York Times calls this ‘a new stunt 
in the story of romantic mystery.’’ To réad it 
is like seeing by a lightning flash a weird scene 
of tremendous significance. 

First Amer. ed. $3.50 


As Fascinating as any Novel 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The Atlantic Monthly : ‘‘ A stirring book this, 
and, when one is in the mood for it, a book 
without a peer.” $3.00 


The Soul of Woman 
By GINA LOMBROSO 


A sincere and acute yet sympathetic analysis 
of woman’s real nature and psychology, mak- 
ing for the fuller comprehension of woman by 
herself and by men. $2.50. 


Sunwise Turn 
By MADGE JENISON 


Intimate, informal, humanly delightful and 
sunny—just like the author’s own bookshop of 
which she tells as of ‘‘a beautiful and adven- 
turous and anxious experience.’’ A book you 
can enjoy. $2.00 
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ETNA IN ACTION 


HE eruptions of Etna have been 
a more spectacular and terrible to 
view in our time than those of 
Vesuvius. The series of outbreaks 
which lately held the near-by villages 


_of Sicily in fear was not destructive of 


life; but before it ceased its activity, 
for a time at least, it seriously threat- 
ened the small towns of Linguaglossa, 
Randazzo, and others, .covered over 
several small villages or farms, and 
drove many thousands of people from 
their precarious homes on the side of 
the volcano. Even as we write, how- 
ever, these refugees are hastening 


‘back, hoping that safety has come and 


that the loss of their hut-like houses 
will be balanced by the enrichment of 
soil by the lava. At night, said one 
observer, “Etna is like an enormous 
brazier, from which cyclopic stones 
are hurled into space. A colossal mass 
of smoke, made brilliantly red by the 
reflections from the interior of the 
crater, fills the sky. Beneath this are 
roaring flames.” Catania and other 
Sicilian towns were frightened but 
not hurt this time. But twice in the 
distant past Catania has had losses of 
many thousands of her people. 

Etna’s first known eruption was just 
about twenty-four hundred years ago, 


and its legends are reflected in the 


classical writers. There have been at 
least ten serious eruptions of Etna 
since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century to date; the earthquake of 
1908, which caused a loss of life of 
over a hundred thousand people, and 


‘destroyed Messina and Reggio, was 


caused by disturbances beneath the 
sea surface, but Etna had no eruption 
at the time. 

The visits of the King and the Pre- 
mier, Mussolini, have been a great 
comfort to the frightened people, who 
know that the two greatest men in 


‘Italy are pledged to do what they can 
‘to aid them. 


The cause of such violent volcanic 
phenomena as those which have just 
occurred is believed to be vast sub- 
sidences of the sea bottom, the pas- 
sage of large quantities of water into 


deep earth cavities, great rock dis- 
placements because of the action of 


the water, heat caused by the ensuing 
pressure and thus the forming of 
steam under pressure, and finally the 
explosion of the steam in its confine- 
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(C) Underwood 
MOUNT ETNA AS SEEN FROM CATANIA, BEFORE THE RECENT ERUPTION 


ment, thus causing the rending of the 
mountain top or side by fissures and 
the expulsion of masses of melted 
rock, ashes, and cinders. 


THE UNITED CHURCH 

OF CANADA 

We last, after twenty years of dis- 
cussion and provisional action, 

the Methodist, Congregationalist, and 

Presbyterian Churches in the Domin- 

ion have decided to proceed at once to 

consummate, by their organic union, 

the formation of the United Church 

of Canada. 

The final action necessary to the 
decision was taken recently by the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada at its meeting in 
Port Arthur, Ontario. By a vote of 
nearly four to one (426 to 129) on 


June 11 the Assembly voted in favor ° 


of the union, which means the trans- 
fer of the ministers, the churches, and 


ity: 


the funds of the Canadian Presby- 
terians to the new organization. Pro- 
vision, however, is made for those 
who wish to split off from the major- 
The Methodist and Congrega- 
tional Churches have asserted again 
and again their readiness to proceed 
with organic union; but the Presby- 
terian Church, though heartily ap- 
proving union, has met with a strong 
minority opposition, and rather than 
suffer division has heretofore adopted 
a policy of conference with the other 
negotiating churches, feeling its way 
towards union and towards the educa- 
tion and conciliation of those in its 
membership who disapprove the pro- 
posal. Now the Assembly has decided 
that the interests of the other nego- 
tiating churches, the conditions of the 
mission work which has _ necessarily 
been affected by the uncertain situa- 
tion, and the needs of the larger 
provinces, where co-operation among 
299 


390 


the churches is especially needed, call 
' for final decision. 

To those who are opposed to this 
union the action of the Assembly 
seems unwarranted and illegal, and 
the union of these three denomina- 
tions appears to assume the proportion 
of a menace to religious freedom. In 
the minds of the opposition the dis- 
tinctive characters of the several de- 
nominations assume what seems to us 
to be undue importance. The causes 
for the rise of these denominations 
have very largely disappeared. The 
fine points of theological speculation 
have been lost in common agreement 
on religious motives and Christian 
spirit. To-day the world calls for a 
kind of service from the churches that 
cannot be rendered except by some 
method of co-operation. If these de- 
nominational differences were not 
already in existence, they would never 
be created by the circumstances of 
modern life. Organic union ought not 
to be the aim of- the Church, but 
wherever it becomes a _ necessary 
means it ought not to be obstructed 
by tradition. 

The United Church of Canada will 
not come into existence without fur- 
ther action; but the necessary legal 
formalities have been carefully con- 
sidered and Parliamentary bills requi- 
site for the proper disposal of property 
rights and the like have been pre- 
pared. There is hope, which seems to 
be not wholly without foundation, 
that, even though there may be a split 
in the Presbyterian Church, the union 
will come into existence with little or 
no litigation. 

Names familiar to the various de- 
nominations will be preserved in the 
new organization. The local group of 
churches will be called the Presbytery, 
according to Presbyterian tradition; 
the larger group, the Conference, ac- 
cording to Methodist tradition; and 
the highest court in the Church will 
be known as the Council, according to 
Congregational tradition. The method 
of placing ministers will combine the 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
Methodist practices. The union will 
eliminate unnecessary competition, 
particularly in rural communities, and 
make possible full co-operation in 
practical religion. 


FLOCKING TO SCHOOL 

ISSATISFIED as Americans must be 

with the Nation’s comparatively 
high percentage of illiteracy, there are 
hopeful signs. America is becoming 
both better educated and more -gener- 
ally educated. Figures recently made 
public by the United States Bureau of 
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Education show steady improvement 
in attendance, not- only at public 
schools, but also at those technical 
schools which give the student a meas- 
ure of preparation for the particular 
work he is to do. 

During the past twenty years the 
attendance at public schools has in- 
creased by nearly six million. The 
number of pupils in public ‘schools in 
1902 was 16,123,050; in 1922 it was 
22,100,070. A considerable portion of 
this increase is accounted for by the 
increase in population, but the greater 
part of it is undoubtedly due to a more 
general determination of parents to 
have their children avail themselves 
of the opportunities to secure a funda- 
mental education. During the twenty- 
year period the value of property used 
for public school purposes has quad- 
rupled. The value in 1902 was $601,- 
571,307; in 1922 it was $2,409,719,120. 

Increase in enrollment has _ been 
even more striking in agricultural, 
mechanical, and technical colleges. In 
1902 there were only 6,278 students in 
agricultural colleges; in 1922 there 
were 15,434. The enrollment in en- 
gineering colleges increased from 
10,145 in 1902 to 27,451 in 1922. 
Architectural institutions enrolled 
only 178 students in 1902. The enroll- 
ment has increased until last year the 
number was 513. The most striking 
increase of all is in the number of 
young women studying household 
economy in colleges. The number in 
1902 was 1,216; last year it was 6,812. 


COLLEGE HONORS 
| Byes Commencements supplied 
an interesting list of honorary 
degrees given to men and women who 
have achieved much in various forms 
of social activity. It is pleasant to 
find that the University of Pennsyl- 
vania has made John Drew a Master 
of Fine Arts. Mr. Drew has just 
completed, as some one recently put it, 
his first fifty years on the stage. Yale 
bestowed a degree of Doctor of Let- 
ters upon Edith Wharton, and that of 
Doctor of Laws upon Mary Woolley. 
The bestowal of these two degrees is 
an honor both to the giver and the 
receivers. Yale, once the home of a 
conservative theology, seems at the 
present time to have no fear of honor- 
ing those who are opposing the Funda- 
mentalists. It gave a Doctor of Divin- 
ity degree to the Rev. Harry E. Fos- 
dick. Williams gave to Bernard M. 
Baruch an LL.D. Mr. Baruch made 
possible the establishment of the In- 
stitute of Politics at Williams. The 
Institute has made notable contribu- 
tions to international understanding. 


James Edgar Gregg, Principal of 
Hampton Institute, and successor to 
Dr. Frissell in that most important — 
office, was made a Doctor of Divinity 
by Williams. We feel a personal in- 
terest in another degree awarded by 
Williams, that of Doctor of Humani- 
ties, given to Elbert F. Baldwin, long 
a member of The Outlook’s editorial 
staff. Mr. Baldwin is a graduate of 
the College which honored him: 

To Calvin Coolidge was awarded the 
degree of LL.D. at Wheaton College 
for his Pilgrim spirit and Puritan 
devotion to duty. ' 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Andrew W. Mellon, having been made 
a Doctor of Laws by New York Uni- 
versity, received an LL.D. as well 
from Princeton, as did also Sir Arthur 
William Currie, Principal and Vice- 
Chancellor of McGill University. An- 
other Canadian to be honored was Dr. 
William Mackenzie King, Prime Min- 
ister of Canada, who received a Doctor 
of Laws degree from Harvard. One 


- of the best-deserved degrees on the 


Harvard list was that of Doctor of 
Letters, given to James Hardy Dil-’ 
lard, President of the Jeannes Foun- 
dation, President of the John F. 
Slater Fund, and a member of the 
General Board -of Education. Dr. 
Dillard’s achievements are familiar to 
all those in touch with Southern edu- 
cation. Harvard also gave an honor- 
ary degree to Mr. J. P. Morgan. 

It is interesting to note that this 
year was the seventieth anniversary 
of the graduation from Harvard of 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot. 
Not many men live to celebrate the 
seventieth anniversary of their gradu- 
ation from college,.and fewer still, 
on that occasion, find themselves as 
active in public service as: President 
Eliot. ; 


A HOMELESS 
“HOME, SWEET HOME” 
mate ownerless house is a new sort 
of estray with. which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States will 
probably have to deal. “Home, Sweet 
Home” house, built on Sherman 
Monument Plaza in Washington and 
dedicated as a part of the John How- 
ard Payne celebration as a National 
demonstration house, is the property 
involved. It is on United States 
Government property. Forty-four 
associations and manufacturers of 
building materials had part in build- 
ing it. Neither the Government nor 
the association of builders claims or 
desires ownership. They wish the | 
title to be vested in the 1,800,000 
women affiliated with the General 
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HE PICKED THE WRONG GUIDE L, of N.: ‘“‘You’ve got to take a bath before you eat’’ 


AD i W. Zingg, Bremerton, Wash. Frem Mrs. Margaret Keene, Hartford, Conn. 
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Federation of Women’s Clubs. But 
‘there appears to be no legal way of 
making the deed. 

The Home Owners’ Service Insti- 
tute of New York represents the 
forty-four donors of materials and 
service. .These, however, were gifts, 
and not joint investments; besides, 
the Institute has no title to the land 
on which the building stands and of 
which, legally, it becomes a part. The 
Government, owning the land but not 
wishing to own the house, is unable to 
find any provision in its laws for fix- 
ing the title on any other person, 
association, or corporation. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
having the good will of the donors and 
the. Government together with the 
ability to use the building for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, is 
helpless. 

The legal officers of Government de- 
partments are exerting themselves to 
find the way out. Some effort at 
transfer will be made which will re- 
quire a court decision. In the mean- 
time, and by the exercise of a sort of 
“squatter sovereignty,” the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will 
doubtless remain in possession. 

The house is a model of convenience 
and comfort on a modest scale. It 
very nearly embodies the ideal of what 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has in mind in its crusade for 
“Better Homes in America.” The 
architecture is colonial and the con- 
struction fireproof. It was designed 
by Donn Barber, who planned the 
Yale Bowl] and the Hall of Fame. 


OFF FOR GREENLAND 

HE 89 foot, 115 ton, auxiliary 
lf schooner Bowdoin sailed from 
Wiscasset, in Maine, on June 23, 
bound for Etah, Greenland. It car- 
ried Donald B. MacMillan and a party 
of explorers who propose to continue 
and extend the explorations made in 
1914 by Captain MacMillan, and espe- 
cially to gather data relating to terres- 
trial magnetism and electricity. <A 
particularly interesting part of the 
journey will be made by dog-teams 
over the ice cap of Ellesmere Land, the 
peak of which is 41,000 feet above sea- 
level. On its farther side it is be- 
lieved that there are great coal de- 
posits, which possibly in the future 
may be made available. 

As is shown in our, picture, this 
expedition will have a powerful wire- 
less equipment, and for the first time 
radio broadcasting will be heard at 
points not far from the North Pole. 
What is more, Captain MacMillan will 
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DONALD MACMILLAN ON HIS SHIP 


send out a weekly radio message for 
the American Radio Relay League, 
composed, it is stated, of 5,000 boy 
operators. His talks will go out on a 
wave length of about 250 meters from 
WNP (Wireless North Pole). Thus 
when the Bowdoin is packed in ice 
next winter at Cape Sabine we may 
pick up our receivers and hear the 
hardy explorer tell of the polar bear 
and walrus crop, and give us his views 
as to the probability of a second ice 
age, while he in turn may listen to the 
New York stock and vegetable market 
reports, and to the latest jazz, musical 
or political, as the case may be. All 
Arctic explorers dread the inactivity 
and solitude of the Far North more 
than privations or danger, and try to 
plan against them; in the radio they 
have a new ally in the fight against 
boredom in the frozen-in stage of 
their expedition. 


A PLAN TO ELECTRIFY 
THE NATION 

GIGANTIC project to cover the 

United States with an all-em- 
bracing network of electric power 
transmission lines operating under 
one head and forming a unified and 
co-operating system was announced 
by General Guy E. Tripp before the 
recent Convention of the National 
Electric Light Association in New 
York City, and is under discussion 
among engineers and in the technical 
press. Since its ultimate goal in- 
volves the inclusion of most of the 


Nation’s users of power, whether for 
lighting purposes alone or for run- 
ning electric street railways, whether 
for the motivation of shop machinery 
or of all the railway rolling stock of 
the land, its importance ranks with 
that of the largest problems with 
which we have to deal. 
All over the country there are now 
plants for the production of elec- 
tricity, and these are of course coupled 
up with their respective outlets for 
electric light and power. In certain 
cases these generating stations are 
separated two or three hundred miles 
from the place where the power is 
used. Given all these existing sepa- 
rate and independent sources of coal 
or water generated electrical energy, 
the present plan involves a Nation- 
wide network of high-tension electrie 
transmission lines, linking them into a 
single system. Thus their power will 
be pooled, so that any unusual demand 
at one place can easily be absorbed: 
while in like manner a temporary ex- 
cess of power can flow to any other 
part of the network where it is 
needed. Such a system would be elas- 
tic. It would be economical and effi- 
cient. It has the engineering approval 
of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, as well 
as the approval from an economical 
point of view of Secretary Hoover. 
The unified electrification of the 
Nation would add annually over a bill- 
ion dollars to its wealth. In addition 
to the linking of the many isolated 
power plants now in operation the 
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network of lines covering all parts of 
the country would provide a wide- 
spread outlet for vast amounts of 
energy now going steadily to waste in 
hundreds of mountain streams. Again, 
the unification project would make a 
saving of 200,000,000 tons or forty per 
cent of the coal mined annually in 
this country. But many such instal- 
lations are so situated with respect to 
the centers where much power is con- 
sumed that it will continue to be more 
economical to get power by mining 
coal, converting its energy into steam 
and thence into electricity, than to 
make use of hydro-electrically gener- 
ated power if the distances over which 
the latter are to be transmitted are too 
great. Wherever coal lies closely ad- 
jacent to places having heavy power 
demands it will continue to be thus 
employed, but the electricity produced 
will all flow into the same pool. 
Similar to this great system, but on 
a much smaller scale, is the co-opera- 
tive group of seven power-producing 
companies at present operating in 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas. Here the seven systems 
have already been connected by high- 
tension transmission lines, making a 
pool of electric power which because 
of its greater capacity gives a con- 
tinuous and unfailing supply of power 
to each individual member of the 
super-power system. The extent of 
this network is about six hundred 
miles. Some of the power is gener- 
ated from coal, though its chief 
source is hydraulic. Last summer 
during a prolonged drought there 
was a great water shortage in the 


Carolinas, which, had it not been pos- 
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sible to withdraw the usual amount of 
energy from the pool, would have de- 
prived the people of these States of 
electric light and of power to run fac- 
tories and street railways. But this 
energy was generated in Alabama, 
which had more power than it needed 
and sent it along the wires to the 
Carolinas. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

T has been roughly estimated that 

the electrification of the Nation 
according to the plans now under dis- 
cussion will cost about five billion dol- 
lars. Yet it must not be thought of 
as a development into which the people 
will sink such a vast sum within a 
short space of time and work out the 
system within a few years, or even 
within a single decade. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether the whole network 


_ of lines covering the Nation will have 


been completed within the lifetime of 
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any one now living. Rather, it is a 
distant goal to work definitely toward, 
instead of gradually and_ blindly 
evolving in a less efficient and unsys- 
tematic manner toward a vague and 
ill-defined end. bet 

This gigantic proposal to unify and 
pool the Nation’s natural power re- 
sources has the backing of one of the 
largest manufacturers of electrical 
equipment in the United States, and 
the statement has been made that its 
interest in the project is dominated by 
the altogether legitimate desire to sell 
electrical equipment. The financial 
potentialities contained in the control 
of such a great system as this might 
be likened to those involved, for in- 
stance, in the control by any single 
organization of our entire railway 
system. The possibilities are exceed- 
ingly vast. Yet it is unthinkable that 
a nation so gifted with water power 


and coal for making power should fail - 


ultimately to take advantage of them. 
The technical difficulties that have 
previously stood in the way of long- 
distance transmission over wires, 
chief of which is the perfecting of 
suitable insulation to keep the cur- 
rent, flowing under pressures as high 
as 220,000 volts or higher, from leav- 
ing the. wires, have now been over- 
come. As better insulation is perfected 
still higher voltages will be made pos- 
sible, with a corresponding increase in 
distance of efficient transmission. 


INSULIN SAVES LIFE 
BUT DOES NOT CURE 
HE gift by Mr. John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., of $150,000 distributed 
equally among fifteen hospitals in the 
United States and Canada, in connec- 
tion with the recently discovered use 
of insulin for patients afflicted with 
diabetes, is chiefly intended to instruct 
and educate doctors in the use of this 
remarkable drug. The technique of 
its administration is difficult and the 
danger of mistakes is great. For the 
same reason insulin has been pat- 
ented (not merely registered), not as 
a money-making plan, but to control 
its use and keep it out of the hands of 
incompetent practitioners. It may be 
that in time a way will be found to 
use insulin in the form of tablets or 
otherwise through the stomach, but 
not only can that not be done at pres- 
ent, but it is regarded by medical 
authorities as unsafe and undesirable 
for the patient to make the injections 
himself. 
People who do not read carefully are 
in danger of mistaking the nature of 
the undoubtedly immense value of 
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this discovery. They see the state- 
ment credited to Dr. Simon Flexner, 
that the treatments have shown no 
failures, and they quite wrongly as- 
sume that the terribly fatal disease 
known as diabetes will vanish off the 
face of the earth. It is, says Dr. Flex- 
ner, a true specific. There is a sense 
in which it is true that when insulin 
is used diabetes disappears. Yet it is 
not a cure and is not in the nature of 
acure. The disappearance of diabetes 
is temporary, and if the treatment 
stops the trouble returns. It will save 
a man’s life—and it is saving many 
lives threatened with almost imme- 
diate death. But it is by driving the 
disease back temporarily only, treat- 
ment by treatment. A patient must 
therefore take a good deal of trouble 
and, at present at least, a good deal 
of expense in order to keep himself 
alive. On the other hand, who would 
not prefer to live at the expense of 
trouble, provided that he is able to go 
about his business and his house, as 
is usually the case, rather than to face 
a rapidly and unavoidably approach- 
ing death? 

An interesting interview with Dr. 
Dubovsky, the head of the diabetic 
clinic of the People’s Hospital in New 
York City, is printed in the New York 
“Herald” of June 26. From this it 
appears that a large number of adult 
patients who are suffering from a mild 
form of diabetes had better con- 
tinue to follow the usual dietetic treat- 
ment than to take insulin, while 
on the other hand in most children’s 
cases, where the disease is usually 
severe, the insulin treatment is most 
positively desirable. Dr. Dubovsky 
declares that ‘‘adults who have the 
disease in a mild form may live their 
life out with no serious trouble by 
merely following a diet.” At present, 
he says, the effect of the jnsulin lasts 
for five hours only, but if the patient 
takes all his ration of sugar and 
starch in one meal it is unnecessary to 
inject the insulin after each meal. 

It is well known that the cause of 
diabetes is the failure of the chemical 
laboratory of the body to take up 
properly any large amount of sugar. 
The failure lies with the pancreas, the 
function of which is to produce chemi- 
cal elements which will deal with the 
sugar. Insulin provides just what 
the pancreas fails to provide and 
thereby the metabolism or chemical 
transformation in the body goes on 
as it should. Insulin itself is an ex- 
tract from the pancreas of the sheep; 
and, as we understand it, the remark- 
able discovery that an extract could 
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be made from the sheep’s pancreas 
which would convert sugar substance 
into substance capable of assimilation 
in the human body was made about a 
year ago by Dr. F. C. Banting, of 
Toronto. The possibilities of the de- 
velopment of insulin are great, and 
Dr. Banting’s name will undoubtedly 
go down in medical history as that of 
a discoverer who is entitled to’ fame 
and to the thanks of many who are 
afflicted and in danger of death. 


MEDICAL TRAINING 


FOR NEGROES 
WOEFUL lack of colored physi- 
cians, dentists, and _ trained 


nurses is pointed out by Secretary of 
Interior Work, who says that the Gov- 
ernment itself must supply first aid 
toward increasing the number by pro- 
viding additional facilities at the two 
institutions in the United States 
which maintain medical schools for 
Negroes. These institutions are 
Howard University, in Washington, 
and Meharry Medical College, in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Of the two, 
Meharry has turned out much the 
larger number of graduates. 

Secretary Work points out that, 
while there is one white physician to 
every 533 white persons in the United 
States, there are 3,194 colored persons 
to every colored physician. The dis- 
parity is even greater in the propor- 
tion of white and colored dentists to 
the white and colored population. The 
Secretary does not give the figures as 
to the proportion of white and colored 
trained nurses, but the disparity is 
undoubtedly greater even than with 
dentists. 

All of this is due, -the Secretary 
says, not to any disinclination of Ne- 
groes to study medicine, dentistry, 
and nursing, but to the lack of facili- 
ties for doing so. The two schools 
maintained exclusively for their edu- 
cation as doctors and surgeons are 
hampered by lack of money, and appli- 
cations exceed accommodations. Other 
medical schools, maintained primarily 
for white students, are open to Ne- 
groes, but few avail themselves of the 
privilege. The number of colored 
physicians graduated from medical 
colleges other than Howard and Me- 
harry averages only about 12 a year. 

If the opportunity for obtaining the 
necessary education were afforded, 
Secretary Work thinks, there would 
shortly be created a body of colored 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, and 
nurses sufficient to render every medi- 
cal assistance to their own people. 
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That, he thinks, is the only way in 
which the menace of disease can be 
successfully combated. 

Of the two institutions to which he 
suggests that the Government give 
additional aid, Howard University is 
already operated under Government 
patronage. Meharry has thus far 
done a notable work with meager en- 
dowment. If it, together with How- 
ard, is given substantial Government 
aid, a worth-while beginning will have 
been made toward providing facilities 
for medical education among the Ne- 
groes. 


FOR WAYFARERS BY MOTOR 


an OF AGRICULTURE WAL- 
LACE recently told the members of 
the American Automobile Association 
that almost before we realize it we 
shall have a road system that will en- 
able the tourist to drive from one end 
of the country to the other and from 
any part of any State to another in 
the assurance of finding good roads 
the entire distance. The Federal aid 
road programme has put an end to the 
building of roads along routes that do 
not serve the needs of traffic. By 
agreement with State officials, routes 
have been selected which not only 
meet the traffic needs of the State in 
which they lie but connect with one 
another to form a great National 
highway system. 

By the end of this summer, the 
Secretary said, 179,000 miles of road 
will have been designated as a part of 
the system. In the thirty-three States 
whose systems have already been ap- 
proved more than ninety per cent of 
the cities of 5,000 population or more 
lie directly on an approved Federal 
aid road, and of the remaining ten per 
cent there is not one that will not be 
connected with the system by an im- 
proved State or county road. 

On March 31 of this year only 
21,638 miles of road, a little more 
than one-eighth of the total, had been 
completed. Progress, said the Secre- 
tary, may be slower than some would 
like, but it is a progress that con- 
stantly gains momentum. Since the 
Federal. aid programme was launched 
in 1917 money actually paid out has 
averaged hardly more than $30,000,- 
000 a year. Sixty-five million dollars 
is authorized for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1 of this year, and $75,000,- 
000 for the succeeding fiscal year. 

In spite of the inconvenience which 
delay seems to entail, it is undoubt- 
edly best that the work cannot be com- 
pleted quickly. Traffic requirements 
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are changing so rapidly that no one — 


can speak with full authority as to the 


best methods and types of road_con- . 


struction. Roads formerly thought to 
be of the best type of construction 
went to pieces under the strain of in- 
creasingly heavy motor traffic. It 
may be that types now thought to be 
adequate will not prove so as the bur- 
den of traffic increases still more. 

Scientific research is carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture, and 
many unsuspected facts as to mate- 
rials and designs have been discov- 
ered. We shall have better roads be- 
cause of the long time necessary to 
construct them. 


A MILEAGE IDEAL. 


HEN the railways of the United 

States started out some months 
ago to equip themselves adequately 
with rolling stock, they started also 
to make every freight car do its full 
duty. Every loaded car was to be 
made to run its full quota of miles a 
day. It was stated that every increase 
of one mile in the average movement 
of a freight car is equivalent to the 
addition of 100,000 freight cars to the 
country’s transportation facilities. 

The effort is bearing fruit. Freight- 
car performance statistics for April, 
the latest available, show that the 
average was increased by a mile over 
the March average. Thus within the 
month the railways in effect added 
100,000 more cars to their equipment 
than they bought. ; 

The April average was 28 miles a 
day. The goal set is 30 miles a day. 
In computing the average, account is 
taken of all freight cars, including 
those loaded, those in process of load- 
ing, and those in side-tracks either 
waiting repair or for which no load 
is immediately available. If the ideal 
of thirty miles daily is realized, as it 
appears in a fair way of being, the 
railways will have increased the carry- 
ing capacity of their old cars to an 
equivalent of 300,000 car-loads. 


A GROUNDLESS ATTACK 


oT long ago a foreign correspon- 
dent of a Chicago newspaper, in 
commenting on Philippine affairs, 
made a statement which was taken by 
papers and persons hostile to General 
Leonard Wood to mean that in his 


capacity as Governor-General of the 


Philippines he had announced that he 
would make public a list of United 
States Senators and Representatives 
who had received payments from the 
funds of the Philippine Commission 
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of Independence for aid to the cause 
of independence in the islands. There- 
upon Representative Frear, of Mis- 
souri, wrote and mailed to all members 
of Congress a letter attacking General 
Wood both for his supposed statement 
above referred to and for the alleged 
excessive expenditure when he was a 
candidate for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. The bitterness 
and unfairness of Mr. Frear’s attack 
showed that he had hastened to seize 
the first opportunity to vent his hos- 
tility to General Wood, without learn- 
ing the facts. 

It now appears, both from a state- 
ment made by General Wood himself 
and by one sent out from the Philip- 
pine Press Bureau of Washington, 
that nothing of the kind was said by 
Governor Wood. A letter from him to 
the Secretary of the Commission of 
Independence in Manila states: 
reply to your inquiry I beg to assure 
you that no information has ever come 
to me to the effect that any member 
of the American Congress has ever 


received any pay or compensation 


from the independence funds.” 
Equally definite is the statement 
made by the President of the Philip- 
pine Senate, Manuel L. Quezon. His 
point of view is that the.statement 
was part of “a campaign of malicious 
lies and defamation” and was intended 
to discredit the advocates of inde- 
pendence. We are sorry to see that 
the Philippine Press Bureau, in re- 
porting these facts, not only takes the 


same ground with Mr. Quezon, but 


quite gratuitously makes slurring 
references to the fund contributed for 
the supporting of General Wood in the 
pre-convention Presidential campaign. 

The fact appears to be that General 


Wood is acting with his usual discre- | 


tion and fairness as between factions 
in the Philippines. His own views as 
to the desirability of immediate inde- 
pendence have not led him to use his 


official position to exert pressure on 


the campaign for independence so long 
as it is kept within legal and proper 
limits. The situation is peculiar be- 
cause the Commission of Independence 
has, we are told, the support both po- 
litically and financially of the Philip- 
pine Legislature and has as its special 
purpose the carrying on of a campaign 
in the United States for the indepen- 
dence of the Philippines, as well as the 
promotion of closer relations between 
the islands and this country. If office- 
holders in the Philippines have sup- 
ported this Commission, they have 
some ground for maintaining that the 


in 


the death of Senator Nelson. 
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action of the Legislature makes it 
proper for them to lend their support 
to a movement thus officially indorsed. 

At all events, it is quite clear that 
the animus of the report as to “bri- 
bery” in Washington was a desire to 
injure the administrative branch of 
the Philippine Government, and not to 
reflect on the supporters of indepen- 
dence. 


MINNESOTA AT THE POLLS 


| Pea cannot arouse very much 
excitement in June of an off year. 
What the voters are thinking to-day 
is not a very good guide to what they 
will think when they come to electing 
a President and a Congress a year 
from next November. About this 
time in the quadrennium between 
Presidential elections the idea of get- 
ting rid of both the old parties and 
starting new ones seems to acquire 
great vogue. Otherwise politics seem 
to be relegated to the attic with other 
things in moth balls. 

An exception this year, however, 
seems to be Minnesota, and this is 
largely due to the situation caused by 
Before 
the end of May a campaign on behalf 
of the various aspirants for nomina- 
tion of Senatorial candidates on the 
several party tickets was well under 
way. Nine names appeared on the 
ballot for the Republican nomination, 
three on the Farmer-Labor ballot, and 
two on the Democratic. As a result 
of this preliminary campaign Gover- 
nor Preus was chosen as the Republi- 
can candidate, former State Senator 
Magnus Johnson was chosen as the 
Farmer-Labor candidate, and State 
Senator Carley was chosen as the 
Democratic candidate. 

The Farmer-Labor party represents 
what in Europe is called the Left. 
Born in Sweden about fifty-two years 
ago and coming to this country when 
he was twenty years of age, the 
Farmer-Labor candidate is in many 
respects typical of numerous people in 
the Northwest who are Americans by 
choice. He has worked as mill-hand, 
lumberjack, and farmer. He has 
served as assessor, justice of the 
peace, clerk of the School Board, a 
member of the Legislature. He has 
been an officer of farmers’ organiza- 
tions. With a personal bearing to be 
expected after a life such as his, he 
has established the reputation of a 
man with good ideals, an understand- 
ing of the needs of farmers of the 
State, and personal honesty. It is not 
unlikely that Republicans who were 
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disappointed at the failure of some 
outstanding radical to get the Republi- 
can nomination will in some, perhaps 
many, cases vote for the Farmer- 
Labor candidate. On the other hand, 
whatever hope that the Farmer-Labor 
organization had of capturing the 
regular Democratic vote has gone; for 
the contest in the Democratic primary 
made it impossible for Mr. Carley to 
retire and leave a clear field for Mr. 
Johnson. If Mr. Carley should with- 
draw, Mr. Cary, his opponent in the 
Democratic primary, would automati- 
cally become the Democratic candi- 
date. 

Indications are therefore that in 
the three-cornered contest the Repub- 
lican candidate, Governor Jacob A. O. 
Preus, starts with an advantage. He 
is about twelve years younger than his 
Farmer-Labor opponent. A native of 
Wisconsin, he attended school in the 
country; he was. graduated from 
Luther College in Iowa and from the 
Law School of the University of Min- 
nesota. He has had some experience 
in the United States Senate as clerk 
under Senator Nelson. Since then he 
has been successively executive clerk 
in the Governor’s office, Insurance 
Commissioner, State Auditor, and 
Governor. He has made a good record 
in public office and has an engaging 
personality. 

The vote in the primaries was very 
light. In spite of the re-election of 
George E. Leach as Mayor of Min- 
neapolis as a “liberal” with the sup- 
port of the Socialists and the advo- 
cates of a wide-open town, there seems 
to be a sign of the subsidence of that 
spirit of unrest which in Minnesota 
replaced Mr. Kellogg with Mr. Ship- 
stead in the United States Senate. 


THE MOB FEARS 
THE LAW 


1s most cases of lynchings the pas- | 
sion of the mob could have been 
held in check if there had been honest 
and determined effort to do so on the 
part of the officers of the law. Every 
time, therefore, that the law is upheld 
and enforced as against a lynching 
mob a good example is set and the 
authority of government as against 
violence and lawlessness is increased. 

The other day at Savannah a mob 
of many hundreds of men gathered 
around the jail and announced its in- 
tention to break in and kill a Negro 
charged with a heinous offense. Thus 
far the story reads like that of many 
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a similar occurrence. One expects to 
see it continued with a relation of the 
breaking down of the prison doors, 
seizure of the culprit, or alleged cul- 
prit, and his death at the hands of the 
mob, perhaps with the added horror of 
burning alive. 

What happened in this case at 
Savannah was quite different. The 
citizens of influence and sober judg- 
ment argued with the crowd in behalf 
of the law, but with no immediate re- 
sult; then orders to disperse were 
issued; still no result; then the fire 
engines were called out and played 
their hose on the crowd; finally a 
company of militia with a machine 
gun was marched to the jail. There 
was a little rioting and some small 
attempt at violence, but by this time 
the mob had become convinced that the 
officials were in earnest and its mem- 
bers dispersed before serious injury 
was done on either side. 

The authorities at Savannah are to 
be congratulated both on their pa- 
tience and on their firmness. This 
Southern town has set an example to 
all towns North or South faced with 
the fury of a mob of lynchers. 


THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO 
THE STOCKHOLDERS 


O ruler or governmental chief 
| \ in the world bears a relation to 

the people of his country quite 
like that of the President to the people 
of the United States. The President 
is not a ruler; he does not reign; he 
has no court; he lacks even the rem- 
nant of the tradition of divine right; 
he has no vested interest in his office; 
but, representing as he does the sov- 
ereignty of the State, he bears a rela- 
tion to the sovereign people as direct 
and inclusive as any monarch bears to 
his subjects. The President is not a 
governmental chief; he does not de- 
pend for his political authority, as a 
prime minister does, upon the will of 
any legislative majority; he is not de- 
pendent upon the fortunes of the 
legislative programme he espouses; he 
does not command the will of party 
léaders; he is not dependent upon a 
ministry or a cabinet; he neither en- 
joys the authority nor feels the con- 
straint of.such a parliamentary execu- 
tive as is common among almost all 
other self-governing peoples; but, 
representing as he does the National 
success of his party, and being, as ‘he 
is, the only individual who is charged 
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with the carrying into effect of the 
policies which the people as a whole 
have approved, he is as definitely a 
party leader as any prime minister, 
and is as responsible as any prime 
minister can be to those who consti- 
tute in his Nation the majority. ¢ 

Such a journey as President Har- 
ding is taking from the Atlantic 
seacoast to the vast domain of Alaska, 
extending thousands of miles beyond 
the Pacific coast of the United States, 
could not be duplicated in any other 
nation in the world. If in some way 
not merely the offices but the persons 
of Mr. Baldwin, the British Prime 
Minister, and George V, the British 
monarch, could be merged and then 
that double personage, representing 
the double office, could journey from 
London to Scotland and Ireland, and to 
Australia or South Africa, speaking 
authoritatively alike for the interests 
of the Empire and for the policy of the 
dominant party, there might be some 
analogy which would be understand- 
able to English people. In order to 
make an analogy understandable to 
French people there would have to be 
an imagined coalescence of Poincaré 
and Millerand. 

Perhaps the truest analogy, and yet 
quite inadequate, one which has been 
sometimes used, and which perhaps 
will serve as well as another, is the re- 
lation of the president of a corporation 
to the stockholders. This is the anal- 
ogy that President Harding himself 
has_ used. 
President Harding in his speech at St. 
Louis on June 22, “is the biggest busi- 
ness in the world. ... I am rejoiced 
to speak to you as your President 
reporting on the state of affairs to the 
stockholders of this Republic.” 

In giving an account of his steward- 
ship, President Harding has planned 
a number of speeches. Of these we 
here report the substance of the first 
five—on the International Court, on 
the railway problem, on the develop- 
ment of agriculture, on the problem of 
the production and distribution of 
coal, and on prohibition, respectively. 

In these first five speeches the 
President has discussed contentious 
subjects in a spirit far from conten- 
tiousness. He has attacked nobody; 
he has aspersed no man’s motives. He 
has followed the policy not of crush- 
ing opposition but of attempting to 
convert it. He has not avoided con- 
clusions or concealed convictions; but 
he has not made the error that many 
political leaders make of confusing 
surmises with conclusions and convic- 
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tions with impulses. In every instance — 


~ he has outlined a policy. 


THE INTERNATIONAL COURT 


The present comfortable conditions 
of life in America, safeguarded by 
great financial and economic strength, 
served President Harding as a means 
by which to measure our responsi- 
bility to the rest of the world. 

“There are problems in our inter- 
national relations,” said the President, 
“which are no more to be avoided than 
the vital questions of our own rela- 
tions at home. The citizen who be- 
lieves in aloofness is blind to inescapa- 
ble obligations.” 

In these international relationships 
President Harding placed most em- 
phasis upon the substitution of “rea- 
son for prejudice, law for obduracy, 
and justice for passion.” He there- 
fore repeated his advocacy of partici- 
pation by the United States in the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice, but he laid down as indispen- 
sable two conditions: 

First, that the tribunal be so con- 
stituted as to appear and to be... 

a world court and not a League court. 

Second, that the United States shall 


occupy a plane of perfect equality 
with every other Power. 


Reminding his hearers of the uni- 
form policy of the United States in 
favor of international arbitration and 
of the judicial decision of interna- 
tional disputes, he frankly said: “I 
have not held it seemly .. . to say to 
the nations which have established. 
very much what we have wished that 
they must put aside their very com- 
mendable creation because we do not 
subscribe to its every detail.” . 

Believing that we can adhere to the 


‘protocol establishing the Court with 


proper reservations and still be free 
from every possible obligation to the 
League, though preferring the course 
of complete independence of the 
League, he said nevertheless that he 
was “more anxious to effect our help- 
ful commitment to the Court” than 
he was “to score a victory for execu- 
tive insistence.” President Harding 
repudiated the thought that adherence 
to the Court is the first step to joining 
the League. He did not say in his St. 
Louis speech, as he is reported to have 
said and as repeated editorial com- 
ment by supporters of the League 
have represented him as saying, that 
the League of Nations was dead as 
slavery. What he said was that the 
issue of the League was dead. Noth- 
ing could be more emphatic than 
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President Harding’s declaration that 
he was now as opposed to the present 
Covenant of the League as he was in 
1920. 

That, however, he does not con- 
sider the League itself as dead is 
proved by the fact that he is willing 
to let the Court be selected by the 
League provided the voice of the 
United States is heard on an equality 
with the other voices in the election. 


If, however, this method of selecting 


the Court stands in the way, President 
Harding submits ‘as a basis for con- 
sideration, discussion, and judgment” 
the two following alternatives: 


(1) By empowering the Court itself 
to fill any vacancy arising from the 
death of a member, or retirement for 
whatever cause, without interposi- 
tion from any other body; or 

(2) By continuing the existing au- 
thority of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration [at The Hague] to nomi- 
nate, and by transferring the power 
to elect from the Council and Assem- 
bly of the League to the remaining 
members of the Court of Justice. 


Omitting from serious considera- 
tion the arguments of extremists on 
one side who want the Court as a step 
to the League, and the extremists on 
the other side who wish this Republic 
to live as a hermit Nation, Mr. Har- 
ding wishes to secure the agreement 
of two great groups who alike urge 
the participation of the United States 
in some world court of justice. One 
group believes that the choosing of 
the Court under.a distinct protocol 
instead of under the Covenant of the 
League removes every tincture of sub- 
servience or obligation; while the 
other group suspects the present Court 
because of its origin. The President’s 
proposal is to afford some basis by 
which these two groups, disagreeing 
in method but agreeing in aim, 
may find a common ground of ac- 
tion. 

The President’s proposal to make in 
one way or another: the International 
Court self-perpetuating raises as seri- 
ous a question as it is designed to 
allay. Would Americans be willing to 
provide that the Supreme Court of 
the United States be made self-per- 
petuating? If not, are they willing 
that an international court be made 
self-perpetuating? We do not believe 
that the great mass of the people will 
long preserve a suspicion of the Court 
because of its origin. We believe that 
when they consider the question they 
will agree with the President when he 
says: “I care not whence the Court 
came. I insist only that its integrity, 
its independence, its complete and con- 
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tinuing freedom be safeguarded abso- 
lutely.” 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 


At Kansas City, on June 22, the 
President discussed the most pressing 
question affecting the whole Nation, 
but particularly the people in the Cen- 
tral States. Not only is uninterrupted 
transportation of their products vital, 
but also transportation that is reason- 
ably cheap. In the course of the de- 
velopment of the country it has been 
inevitable that. enterprise should have 
built roads in anticipation of future 
population and future industry. Such 
roads cannot operate profitably at 
rates which roads in more fully de- 
veloped regions find ample. It is uni- 
versally acknowledged, therefore, that 
if such railways are not to be aban- 
doned, they must either be assisted by 
the Government or be grouped with 
other railways which can share with 
them their profits and help them bear 
their costs. The President pointed 
out this problem, outlined the provis- 
ional grouping of the roads under the 
Esch-Cummins Law, declared the 
abandonment of useful railways as in- 
conceivable, and said that if these rail- 
ways are to be saved there are just 
three possible ways to do it: 

1. For the Government to take and 
operate the weak roads, and thus bear 
all the loss without any of the profits 
of railroad management. 

2. For the Government to take all 
the railroads, convert them into one 
gigantic pool, and plunge into the 
enormous responsibility thus _ in- 
curred. In the present state of the 
Public Treasury and of tax burdens, 
and in the light of recent sad ex- 
perience with Government manage- 
ment, this is not to be considered. I 
believe it would be politically, so- 
cially, and economically disastrous. 

3. The plan of consolidations al- 
ready outlined, bringing economies in 
operation, financial stability, ability 
to secure needed capital, adjusting 
rates and regulations to the necessi- 
ties of the position, and preserving 
the real advantages of competition in 
service while avoiding the evils of 
Government ownership. 


In urging the maintenance of con- 
tinuous transportation through avoid- 
ance of strikes, the President ex- 
pressed his belief in the necessity for 
both managers and railway labor 
organizations to comply with the de- 
cisions of the Railroad Labor Board. 
There is no indication in the Presi- 
dent’s speech that he has considered 
the other method of securing willing 
co-operation between management and 
men of which the organization on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has been the 
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one conspicuous and successful exam- 
ple. 


PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE 


At Hutchinson, Kansas, President 
Harding discussed the agricultural 
problems of the country. A large part 
of his speech was a rehearsal of the 
legislation which has been passed to 
provide means of credit and co-opera- 
tion for farmers comparable with 
those enjoyed for generations by mer- 
chants and manufacturers. To report 
this speech in brief would be simply 
to catalogue a list of legislative acts 
most of which have been from time 
to time described in this journal. 
Such further discussion as we can 
give to this complicated and important 
question of agricultural prosperity 
must be postponed. We must be satis- 
fied here to say that the President’s 
speech should be read particularly in 
the cities of this country. It should 
be made available for those whose 
lives depend upon the farmers’ prod- 
ucts and whose comfort is due to the 
farmers’ labors. The contrast which 
the President draws between the days 
of serfdom and these days of the in- 
telligent and landowning farmer of 
America is one which should not be 
contemplated with complacency, but 
should be accepted as a challenge to 
statesmanship for further progress. 
There is nothing this country needs 
more than the establishment of its 
agricultural population upon a basis 
of economic independence in the pres- 
ent and reasonable confidence for the 
future. 


THE PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF 
COAL 


At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the Presi- 
dent, in an informal speech from the 
rear platform of a train, discussed the 
question which has probably been felt 
acutely by more people during the past 
ten months than any other question 
with which the Government has had 
to deal—the supply of fuel. His 
speech may be summarized in these 
brief sentences: 

Coal consumers can help by buying 
coal in periods of scant consumption. 

You can no more produce coal than 
you can produce wheat by compulsion. 

Men who will not work willingly in 
the coal mines will ultimately be re- 
placed by those who will. 

We shall not find the solution for 
our fuel problems in nationalizing the 
mines. 

We shall not find it in the method of 
production which provides the mine 
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worker only a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty working days a year. ~ 


PROHIBITION 


At Denver the President devoted his 
speech to prohibition. In this he ap- 
proached his subject from a historical 
background. He pointed out that this 
Nation had been called upon to lay a 
foundation of law and build upon it a 
superstructure without the leisure 
that older countries have enjoyed. 
Without models which could be fol- 
lowed exactly for the new circum- 
stances, Americans had to create in- 
stitutions of law and government at a 
time of industrial and social revolu- 
tion. Naturally, in the process Ameri- 
cans have not acquired the same atti- 
tude toward law that the people in 
Europe have. It is therefore the more 
necessary that we should develop a 
conscious respect for law that may not 
be necessary in older countries. This 
is the problem before us in prohibi- 
tion. It is not an issue between wet 
and dry; it is an issue of respect for 
law. Therefore the President de- 
plored the action of certain States in 
attempting to avoid their responsi- 
bility for the enforcement of prohibi- 
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tion; and he pointed out what The 


- Outlook has also pointed out, that in 


the name of States’ rights there has 
been an invitation for Federal inter- 
ference. What he says in this matter 
is worth quoting verbatim: 


It is a curious illustration of loose 
thinking, that some people have pro- 
posed, as a means to protecting the 
fullest rights of the States, that the 
States should abandon their part in 
enforcing the prohibitory policy. That 
means simply an invitation to the 
Federal Government to exercise pow- 
ers which should be exercised by the 
States. Instead of being an assertion 
of State rights, it is an abandonment 
of them; it is an abdication; it 
amounts to a confession by the State 
that it doesn’t choose to govern itself, 
but prefers to turn the task, or a con- 
siderable part of it, over to the Fed- 
eral authority. There could be no 
more complete negation of State 
rights. : 


The President was firm in his state- 
ment that prohibition was going to 
remain the law of the land and that 
the issue of enforcement should be 
taken out of politics. 


THE EFFECT OF THE SPEECHES 


No President has probably spoken 
to so many people as President Har- 
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ding has. It is under his Administra- 
tion that radio-telephony has been 
perfected. The number of those who 
all over the country “listened in” while 
the President was speaking is beyond 
estimate. 

And, appropriately, President Har- 
ding has not relied upon oratory 
or rhetorical effects in his speeches, 
but upon a spirit of reasonableness. 
It is evident that the personal impres- 
sion that the President has made dur- 
ing this trip has increased the number 
of his friends. He has persuaded, not 
by logic, but by the evident willing- 
ness of himself to be persuaded. 

Such speeches as the President has 
been delivering ought to be made more 
available in their printed form. We 
repeat here what we have repeatedly 
said before, that some provision ought 
to be made by which American citi- 
zens could get through their local post 
offices any public document (such as 
these speeches of the President, for 
example) at cost. The President is 
performing one of his most important 
functions in discussing before the peo- 
ple of the country the problems that 
concern them. His service should be 
made as widely available as possible. 


THE YALE-HARVARD RACES 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


“Y \ ] HEN a ship fihds herself, all 
the talking of the separate 
pieces ceases and melts into 

one voice which is the soul of the 
ship.” So says Rudyard Kipling in 
his famous tale “The Ship That Found 
Herself.” Substitute “oarsmen” for 
“pieces” and “racing shell” for “ship,” 
and we get the big reason for Yale’s 
triple victory on the Thames. Unison, 
smoothness, the harmonious applica- 
tion and relaxation of force, the ad- 
herence to a pre-determined, moderate 
number of strokes per minute—only 
when desperately challenged in the 
*varsity race did Yale rise above 32, 
and for most of the four miles she 
clung to her steady 30—these were the 
things that gave victory. Those of us 
who saw only the last half-mile wit- 
nessed as pretty a piece of rowing as 
those who saw the first half-mile— 
even better probably as to form. The 
blue-tipped oars moved almost like 
a pair of wings, with a continuous 
glide of the shell that contrasted with 
the evident check in the Harvard boat. 
There tremendous exertions were be- 
ing made by a strong and _stout- 
hearted crew; but in their boat 
there was clear to every eye the fatal 


pause between strokes; the _ shell 
jumped, but it did not glide. And an 
expert observer of the freshman race 
noted in Yale’s boat “the fine precision 
and co-ordination,” which is precisely 
what I have been trying to describe as 
Yale’s ’varsity’s prime quality. The 
time for the ’varsity race (22 minutes 
10 seconds) was not fast, though the 
water was smooth, but the last half of 
the race was not hard pushed. 

Then, some one may ask, if this 
unison is all so simple, why is it so 
rarely seen? It isn’t simple; it comes 
only through long, hard work and un- 
der a trainer and stroke oar whose 
rowing ideas are right and who have 
the extremely rare faculty of “getting 
over” teaching into practice. Court- 
ney was notably such a coach, and 
emphatically Yale’s trainer, Leader, 
who put the University of Washington 
on the rowing map, is just that also. 
The Yale stroke oar, Lindley, set a 
perfect model for those behind him; 
and that he had a cool head also was 
seen when at the two-mile-out strug- 
gle he held the even tenor of his speed 
until the Harvard crew had winded 
themselves in getting the lead and 
were quietly and finally passed by the 


‘steady, smooth, machine-like motion 


of their rival. 

Usually unison in stroke. and 
recovery is a gradual growth; some- 
times it seems to come in a given in- 
stant. Mr. George Marvin, in his re- 
cent article, “The Oracle of the Oar,” 
in The Outlook, put it this way: 
“Sometimes it comes as a gift out of 
the sky. One moment it is not there; 
the next, it has come to stay, an in- 
dwelling music. Without peradven- 
ture each man knows it. They have ar- 
rived. Eight men in a boat they were 
a while ago. Now they are a crew.” 

And when that unison comes, he 
points out, it is by the obliteration of 
self: “No man can row humbly and 
victoriously. He must be eagerly con- 
scious of that one-eighth of a greater 
self which is he, and overweeningly 
proud of it.” 

To an onlooker like myself who had 
not seen a university boat race for . 
exactly fifty years the most notable 
aspect of the New London occasion 
was that it was a beautiful and varied 
water festival. The thousands who 
watched the races from the two ob- 
servation trains of thirty-six ears 
each undoubtedly saw more of the 
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THE FINISH OF THE ’VARSITY RACE ON THE THAMES, AT NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT, WITH 
YALE LEADING HARVARD BY MORE THAN SIX LENGTHS 


actual racing (although even their 
view was not continuous or complete) 
than those on pleasure boats; but, as 
one of the latter, I doubt if they had a 
better time. The New London event 
is becoming more and more like 
the Henley regatta. Up the river, 
above the double drawbridge that 
marks the finish of the four-mile 
course, there lay on Thursday after- 
noon certainly well over two hundred 
vessels. From the million-dollar yacht 
with its lofty. masts .down through 
sailing vessels of every type and size, 
to the tiniest tut-tut boat, they swung 
at anchor in irregular lines; motor 
race-boats occasionally dashed through 
at startling speed; house-boats lay 
stolidly at their moorings; rowboats 
took visitors from one yacht to an- 
other; even a venturesome canoe was 
seen here and there. The hullabaloo 
of noisy trains and crowded and ex- 
cited hotel mobs were far away. 
There were flags and color galore and 
many flaunting red and blue banners, 
while bunches of balloons—red, blue, 
sometimes both—were bobbing here 
and there. It was a lively and charm- 
ing spectacle, one long to be remem- 
bered. A few big excursion boats 
bore their hundreds of sightseers; 


motor cars were parked on the roads 
or.on fields and lawns; everywhere the 
sightseers on foot had draped them- 
selves, as it were, against the back- 
ground of the gray New England 
rocks. As a spectacle the Harvard- 
Yale race is perhaps less exciting and 
certainly less amusing than the 
Harvard-Yale ball games as they are 
now staged, but as an out-of-door 
festival and stirring contest in one it 
yields to nothing. 

Yale’s triple victory on the river 
was not noticeably overshadowed by 
Harvard’s victory the day before in 
the races between the substitutes for 
the crews and between crews of gradu- 
ates (one wishes that the press would 
stop calling the latter the gentlemen’s 
race), and it was nicely emphasized 
when Yale the next day won the third 
and decisive Yale-Harvard baseball 
game by a score of 10 to 3. 

One is glad to notice a general sub- 
sidence of the talk, once rather pro- 
nounced in some quarters, to the effect 
that it is exclusive or snobbish for 
Yale and Harvard to race together. 
Hardly any one now holds that all 
American colleges should or could 
compete for National championships. 
The thing is practically an impossi- 


bility in any form of athletic contest— 
including debating! Everybody knows 
that Yale and Harvard do not in the 
slightest claim that their feudal but 
friendly races entitle the winner to any 
claim of supremacy. If time permitted, 
it would be agreeable and exciting 
to see a race between the winners 
at Poughkeepsie and New London. 
But the conditions of college life 
make that inconvenient. College oars- 
men give to their colleges more time 
and more grinding, worrying hard 
work than any other athletes, and 
have less of the fun and excitement of 
public performance. They are,. and 
must be, trained for one ultimate su- 
preme effort. When the judges’ whis- 
tle sounds at the finish, let them go 
to their vacation enjoyment; don’t ask 
them to keep in training for another 
race. 

Yale and Harvard have now rowed 
together fifty-six races, beginning in 
1852 but not counting races in which 
both rowed with other colleges; the 
attempt in the early seventies to com- 
bine with other colleges in racing was 
not altogether satisfactory, and has 
never been renewed. I hope that they 
will row fifty-six more together, and 
that the present record of winners 
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(Yale 29, Harvard 27) will continue 
to be close enough to make things 
interesting. Oxford and Cambridge 
have been racing one another on the 
English Thames since 1829; may Har- 
vard and Yale’s fierce and amicable 
rivalry on the American Thames con- 
tinue for a century! Very probably 
the great race at Poughkeepsie, which 
will be rowed before this issue of The 
Outlook is read, will directly interest 
a much larger number of college men, 
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and it is, I judge, a more important 
sporting event Nationally considered. 
In all that view of the matter Yale and 
Harvard men cordially join. But 
there is something about their old- 
time bi-college race that they like too 
much to give up. In the worlds of the 
two colleges it has primacy among 
athletic events, because it has the 
flavor of old memories and college 
traditions. I hate the word “classic,” 
so recklessly applied—down at New 


4 July 
London I saw a particularly obnoxious- 
looking lollipop advertised as ‘“‘a clas- 
sic candy,” and nearly every four- 
flushing horse-race and some fancy 
dancers are “classics.” But perhaps 
there really is something that entitles 
the English Derby and the university 
races between Oxford and Cambridge 
and Harvard and Yale to the much- 
abused adjective. 


R. D. TOWNSEND. 
New London, June 23, 1923. 


GENERAL GOURAUD 


SOME PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
RECOULY 


heart of winter, at one of the most 

atrocious moments of the battle in 
the Argonne. Nothing could be more 
trying and more deadly than the fight- 
ing in this immense forest. The Ger- 
mans had a tremendous advantage 
over us in machine guns, minnewer- 
fer, hand grenades, etc. Their ad- 
vance could be stopped only by the 
heroism of our soldiers. 

A desperate battle was raging, both 
adversaries fighting without seeing 
each other in the wood. 

Every day many long trains of dead 
and wounded came down from this 
hell of an Argonne to the hospitals 
and the cemeteries of Ste.-Menehould. 

Taking advantage of a few hours’ 
rest, I went to call on General Gou- 
raud, who was in command of a divis- 
ion quite close to my army corps. 

A few days before, during a most 
violent battle, while he was doing the 
job of a mere lieutenant on the front 
line, he had been wounded by a bullet 
which, through some wonderful mira- 
cle, passed between the arm and the 
body, grazing two arteries without 
breaking either of them. 

I found him in the little house 
which was his headquarters at “les 
Islettes,’ with an arm in a sling, his 
lean face full of energy, oblivious of 
his wound, anxious only about the 
war and the welfare of his soldiers. 
He had refused to go, even for one 
day, to the hospital. 

A few weeks later the Government 
gave him the command of the French 
expeditionary forces in the Darda- 
nelles. 

Everybody knows what this fright- 
ful expedition was: the French and 
British troops occupying a narrow 
strip of land, day and night under the 
fire of the Turkish guns. 

A shell bursting amid the small 
group surrounding Gouraud hurled 
him two or three meters into the air, 
tore off half of his arm, and almost 
cut him in two. 


I was in January, 1915, in the 
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On the hospital ship that took him 
back to France the surgeons had to 
amputate his arm.‘ Any other man 
would have died, but his wonderful 
constitution enabled him to undergo 
successfully the operation. 

While on leave from the front I 
went to see him in Paris in the pri- 
vate hospital where he had been taken. 

I saw him lying on his bed, entirely 
wrapped in bandages, almost unable 
to move, but keeping always his keen 
expression and his alert mind, and 





eager to know all the news from the 
war. 

“T feel that my strength is rapidly 
coming back,” he said to me. ‘Within 
two months you shall call on me at my 
headquarters, when I shall again be 
in command of my army.” 

When I heard these words, I first 
thought he was half mad. I was con- 
vinced that for six months at least, or 
even a year, he would not be able fo 
get up. 

Well, this extraordinary and mirac- 
ulous thing happened exactly as he 
had said. Two months later Gouraud 
was again on his feet, full of strength 
and energy, taking the command of 
the Fourth Army, which Joffre had 
given to him, and which he led to vic- 


tory. 


I have known Gouraud for some 
twenty years. 

When he was only a major, Frat 
his short leaves in Paris he used from 
time to time to call by night at my 
office in the “Figaro,” to tell me the 
most striking stories about his colo- 
nial expeditions. 

For Gouraud is the perfect type of 
the colonial soldier. His whole career 
until the war was made in the ecolo- 
nies. When twenty-five, a young 
lieutenant, he performed a wonderful 
feat. With only a handful of. sgol- 
diers, he rushed to the pursuit of a 
Moorish kinglet, Samori, and after a 
tremendous raid and an amazing dis- 
ae of pluck succeeded in capturing 

im 

At the time of the conquest of 
Morocco he was among those who, un- 
der the direct command of Marshal 
Lyautey, for whom he has the great- 
est veneration, took the largest part 
in all expeditions. 

When after the war France accepted 
the mandate for Syria, Gouraud was 
intrusted with the heavy task of. re- 
lieving the British troops in the Near 
East. 

-It is always to men like Gouraud 
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that people turn when there is some 
hard work to do. This time the mis- 
sion was particularly difficult. With 
quite insufficient means, Gouraud was 
expected to establish peace in a large 
country all torn by war, to stop the 
Turkish raids, to check the rebels, to 
thwart the intrigues of Faisal, etc. At 
that time Gouraud was the Military 
Governor of Strasbourg. He had 
made a victorious entrance into the 
capital of Alsace at the head of his 
army. He lived in a beautiful palace; 
his life was exceedingly pleasant amid 
a population who loved him. How- 
ever, when he was called on to assume 
his new duty he left everything with- 
out a minute’s hesitation and sailed 
for Syria. 

Last year, in the spring, he invited 
me to spend a few weeks with him. I 
accepted joyfully, and was his guest at 
the residence in Beirit. The days 
which I spent over there in this 
Eastern land, so full of legends, so 
rich in tradition and history, will 
count among the happiest of my life. 
Thanks to him, I traveled all over the 
country under most interesting condi- 
tions—on horseback, by motor, by ‘air- 
plane. I visited the wonderful castles 
which the French crusaders built in 
those far-away lands during their 
struggle against the infidels; I went 
to Tripoli, Homs, Hama, a wonder of 
Moorish art and civilization, Aleppo, 
the great merchant city of the north. 
There I boarded an airplane and, fly- 
ing over the desert, followed the deso- 
lated banks of the Euphrates to 
Dereszor, midway from Bagdad. I 
flew back through Palmyra to Damas- 
cus. 


HEN the Quota Law, restrict- 

\ \ | ing the number of immi- 
grants coming to the United 

States from any one country annually 
to a number equal to three per cent of 
the number of persons of that nationr 
ality residing here in 1910, was 
passed, it caused hardly a ripple on 
the surface of that alleged great force 
in American life—public opinion. It 
was not what might be called a burn- 
ing issue. True, it provided fresh 
material for those Congressmen who, 
feeling some sort of cosmic urge, re- 
turn home ever so often to tell the 
folks how the country has been saved 
by the wise and far-seeing legislation 
of the umpty-ump Congress. So few 
people know anything about the sub- 
ject of immigration and its tremen- 
dous relation to the economic situation 
in America that one can talk for 
hours about keeping ‘‘America for 
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I found General Gouraud represent- 
ing France with the utmost dignity, 
highly considered by the natives, re- 
spected and loved by all. 

Lately he was recalled from Syria 
by the French Government to sit on 
the Supreme Council of War, a small 
body composed of all the leading gen- 
erals, who, in case of war, would have 
the command of an army. 

Thanks to this, he has been able to 
accept the invitation of the. Forty- 
second Division, and is coming to the 
United States as a guest of his former 
comrades who fought so gallantly un- 
der him. No doubt Gouraud will be 
given here a warm and enthusiastic 
reception. 

One has often and rightly insisted 
upon the amazing variety to be found 
in the gallery of the great French 
military chiefs. As to their outward 
appearance, their ways, their moods, 
one cannot imagine men more differ- 
ent than Joffre, Foch, Pétain. The 
same could be said of the other gen- 
erals. What more striking contrast 
could exist than between men like 
Gouraud, Mangin, and Degoutte? 

Among the great generals whose 
merits were disclosed by the war 
Gouraud stands quite apart. His 
popularity and his prestige among the 
French are quite exceptional. He 
radiates some kind of magnetic fluid 
which impresses all those who ap- 
proach him. He is tall,.lean, and 
slender, with a well-shaped head, a 
tanned face, eyes which are at once 
those of a man of action and of a 
dreamer. 

“He has the look of a father,” a 
most intelligent American woman once 
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Americans” without even starting an 
argument. It can be made the basis 
of speeches on radicalism, Commu- 
nism, the lowering of the standard of 
the race, sanitation, employment, 
assimilation, Americanism, education, 
and a thousand other subjects which 
are considered as safe for the politi- 
cian intent on holding his job. But to 
the great mass of the people the Quota 
Law, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
“Three Per Cent Law,” did not mean 
a great deal. 

Those who gave it any serious 
thought, and particularly those who 
considered it in relation to the eco- 
nomic and industrial situation at that 
time, greeted it with a general feeling 
of relief. There were rumors of an 
approaching industrial depression. A 
serious unemployment crisis seemed 
imminent. It was realized that if 
such a crisis should occur a large in- 
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said to me. If, by any chance, instead 
of his khaki uniform of the French 
colonial army, he should appear in a 
coarse-cloth frock, he would look ex- 
actly like one of these warrior monks 
of the Middle Ages who took the cross 
and fought gallantly with the Crusa- 
ders. 

All those who have served under 
him worship him and are to the ut- 
most devoted to him. He is a mar- 
velous leader of men. | 

One might say. about him what peo- 
ple said about Davoust, one of the 
great marshals of Napoleon: “It was 
enough to look at him to turn a cow- 
ard into a gallant man.” 

The friendship between France and 
America, which is already more than 
a century old, and which no cloud has 
ever darkened, is made of moral ele- 
ments much more than material ones. 
Sentiment—what Bismarck, though a 
great realist, used to call the impon- 
derable—has a much greater part in 
it than interest. It is the foundation 
upon which its strength is built. 

French and Americans are closely 
united by the memory of the two wars 
in which they fought side by side— 
the Independence War, more than a 
century ago, the Great War, so close 
to us. One has to maintain alive this 
secret memory. It is a fire which 
needs be kept burning. The surest 
way for that purpose is the going to 
France of the American chiefs, whom 
the French are always pleased to wel- 
come, and the coming to America of 
prominent Frenchmen. 

France could not have made a bet- 
ter choice than to send Gouraud to 
the United States. 


flux of immigrants would only add to 
the unemployed who, together with 
their dependents, would be in weed of 
some kind of support. 

Labor, always fearful of a reduc- 
tion of the standards of the conditions 
of employment and living conditions 
for American workers which might be 
brought about by unusual numbers of 
what is designated as “cheap foreign 
labor,”’ looked upon it as a victory for 
the policy of the closed door. The 
American trade union movement has 
always opposed the liberality which 
has characterized the immigration 
policy of the Government in the past. 
Within a year after the war there was 
every evidence that immigration to 
the United States, already so heavy 
that our industrial communities have 
had difficulty in absorbing it, would 
increase to such an extent that we 
would be literally swamped with for- 
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eign workers for whom there would 
be little or no employment. It must 
be remembered that most of the immi- 
grants who come to us from Europe 
are in the class of what is known as 
“common labor,” and do not therefore 
-add to the supply of skilled labor. 
Skilled labor is recruited from com- 
mon labor only after a considerable 
lapse of time, and sudden heavy addi- 
tions to the supply of common labor 
contribute nothing to the visible sup- 
ply of skilled labor. Therefore a sud- 
den boom in, for example, the build- 
ing trades, bringing about an appar- 
ent shortage of high-class workers 
such as bricklayers, carpenters, struc- 
tural steel workers, and others, is not 
affected by an unusually large supply 
of unemployed common labor. 

Large employers accepted the pas- 
sage of the law with mixed feelings. 
They realized of course that the dump- 
ing of a million or, what is more prob- 
able, two million immigrants into the 
United States on the eve of a possible 
business depression, with large num- 
bers of our own citizens facing invol- 
untary unemployment, would create a 
very serious situation. On the other 
hand, they were more fearful of a per- 
manent shutting off of the flow of 
common labor from Europe and a fu- 
ture decrease, or even a future total 
elimination, of what is sometimes 
called “the pool of normal unem- 
ployed.” The average employer re- 
gards an excess of the supply of labor 
over the demand as a necessary and 
gooa thing. He looks upon it as a 
brake on constantly mounting wages. 
To him a situation where the supply 
falls short of the demand means noth- 
ing more or less than fresh demands 
from the workers. 

The present Commissioner-General 
of Immigration looked upon the Quota 
Law simply as a step in the right 
direction. He had noted for a long 
time the gradual change which had 
come about in the ratio between immi- 
grants from the northern and north- 
western countries of Europe, includ- 
ing the United Kingdom, and the im- 
migrants from the eastern, southern, 
and southeastern countries. Many 
years ago about eighty per cent of our 
immigrants came from Germany, Bel- 
gium, the United Kingdom, and the 
Scandinavian countries; the balance, 
with the exception of those who came 
from Mexico and from South and Cen- 
tral America, came from eastern, 
southern, and southeastern Europe. 
Just prior to the war this ratio was 
found to be completely reversed, with 
only twenty per cent of our immi- 
grants coming from the northern and 
western countries. 

The Commissioner-General felt that, 
in ‘addition to practically closing the 
doors at a time when the economic 
situation seemed to demand it, the 
Quota Law would once more reverse 
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these percentages. He did not feel— 
and experience has shown that he was 
right-—that this law would reduce the 
possible number of immigrants from 
the northern and western countries. 
He did realize that it would cut down 
tremendously the immigration from 
the other countries, which, in his 
opinion, send us the least desirable 
immigrants, and that therefore the 
old ratio would be established. This is 
exactly what has happened. But the 
Commissioner-General went further. 
He also felt that by heavy cutting 
down of the number of least desirable 
immigrants opportunities for the 
more desirable would be greatly in- 
creased by the elimination of competi- 
tion, and that immigration from those 
countries which have heretofore fur- 
nished the most desirable class of im- 
migrant would be stimulated. This also 
is exactly what has happened. As many 
desirable immigrants have come from 
these countries during the first six 
months of the present fiscal year as 
came in the whole twelve months of 
the past fiscal year. Some of them 
will exhaust their quotas long before 
the end of the year. The Commis- 
sioner-General feels, and rightly so, 
that his theory is proved. If there is 
a real demand for workers which can- 
not be supplied from the less desirable 
class of immigrants, the more desira- 
ble will respond. 

Other immigration officials, such as 
inspectors, looked upon the law simply 
as one more exclusion clause which 
would add to the difficulties of the al- 
ready complicated problem of adminis- 
tering the general.law, and wondered 
why they ever went into Government 
service, anyhow. The welfare worker 
envisaged a broader field of activity 
in caring for the personal comfort of 
a greatly increased number of ex- 
cluded immigrants and their families, 
while the shyster lawyer specializing 
in deportation cases dreamed of what 
he fondly believed to be a gold mine 
laid down at his feet. 

But now the situation is assuming a 
somewhat different aspect. An era of 
prosperity, of unusual industrial ac- 
tivity, seems to be approaching, if 
indeed it is not already here. The un- 
employment crisis is over and forgot- 
ten and the United States has no more 
than its normal number of unem- 
ployed. Great organizations of em- 
ployers are beginning to agitate for a 
change in the present restrictive 
clauses of the law. Bills are being 
introduced into Congress which have 
the backing of many of these organi- 
zations as well as the unconditional 
opposition of organized labor. There 
is every indication that a concerted 
and systematic drive will be made 
upon the next session of Congress to 
make some kind of a change in the 
present law. 

Now, in the first place, this Quota 
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Law is by no means overnight legisla- 
tion, hastily drafted and hurriedly 
passed to meet a great National emer- 
gency. The scheme of limiting immi- 
gration to a percentage of the popula- 
tion of foreign nationals has been the 
subject of discussion by immigration 


authorities since the year 1907. It. 


has long been realized that some kind 
of a brake would have to be put on the 
number of persons of other nationali- 
ties seeking homes in America if any 
sort of a balance between labor supply 
and labor demand was to be main- 
tained and American communities 
everywhere saved from a large per- 
manent population of involuntary un- 
employed. For years before the war 
it was recognized that immigrants 
were coming to this country much 
faster than they could be absorbed 
into industry. The immigrant will 
not go to the farm; he insists upon 
remaining in the larger cities. The 
war intervened, and, with the falling 
off in immigration and the increased 
industrial activity due to the war, 
there was a time when we suffered 
from a great shortage of labor. After 
the war, however, with the accom- 
panying reduction in this same indus- 
trial activity, immigration started up 
again and was beginning to exceed all 
previous records. 

The economic situation demanded 
that something be done, and that 
something immediately. For this rea- 
son the scheme which had been under 
discussion for so long was imme- 
diately made effective. It answered the 
purpose, it stopped the tremendous flow 
of immigrants, and now that the crisis 
is over it is only natural that attention 
should be turned to possible defects in 
the law and to the question of whether 
or not it will eventually be responsible 
for another kind of economic crisis. 

Those responsible for the law have 
never advanced the idea that it would 
serve as permanent legislation—as a 
permanent Federal policy. It is sim- 
ply a defense, long planned and hastily 
constructed in time of need. How- 
ever, it is a defense which will not be 
easily pulled down by any particular 
group, no matter how powerful this 
group may be, unless it can offer some 
substitute which will in appearance at 
least be just as severely restrictive 
and which in addition will meet the 
criticisms of the present existing law. 

What are these criticisms? 
matter of fact, there are only two 
which are worthy of any serious con- 
sideration. These are: (1) the law is 
not elastic; and (2) it is not selective. 
The criticism that it works an enor- 
mous hardship on large numbers of 
immigrants, who are excluded because 
the quota from their country or coun- 
tries is already exhausted, falls to the 
ground with the statement that. this 
is a problem of administration, rather 
than a defect in the law, Curiously 
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enough, this problem of hardship can 
be solved with the same solution which 
can be applied to the problem of selec- 
tion. It must also be remembered 
that the hardship involved to the ex- 
cluded immigrant is not a problem 
confined to the Quota Law. It will be 
found in all of the exclusion clauses 
in the general law. The hardship is 
the same, no matter what the reason 
for exclusion may be. The general 
statement of the sentimentalists that 
America is a free country, that it has 
always been a haven for the oppressed 
and unhappy of other countries, offers 
nothing in the way of constructive 
criticism. 

_ Neither will the cries of alleged dis- 
tress from industrial organizations 
advocating a policy of a wide-open 
door make any very great impression 
on the mass of the American people. 
I think it can be assumed that public 
opinion generally is in sympathy with 
American labor on such questions as 
restricted vs. unlimited immigration— 
and it must be remembered that elec- 
‘tion day comes around with a fre- 
quency that is startling to those who 
are most interested in it. I dare say 
that a considerable majority of our 
Congressmen are dependent upon the 
votes of constituencies in districts con- 
taining no important industrial com- 
munities. 

The lack of elasticity of the law is 
due to the fact that it does not pro- 
vide any executive or group of execu- 
tives with the discretionary authority 
to vary the quantity restriction to 
meet the changing economic needs of 
industrial America. The barrier has 
been erected, but the scheme which 
will lower or raise this barrier in ac- 
cord with the labor situation is yet 
to be devised. 

Any scheme to change the present 
law must be a scheme, not to destroy 
this barrier or any portion of it, but 
to take out of it this rigidity. Now 
that we are at last committed to a 
restrictive policy, the American people 
-are too well pleased with it to permit 
Congress to return to the old policy of 
the wide-open door. If, however, 
legislation can be devised whereby the 
door could be open a little wider at 
times of great prosperity, accompa- 
nied as it always is with a great short- 
age of labor, and closed a little 
tighter when signs point to the ap- 
oroach of a period of depression with 
the accompanying increase in involun- 
tary unemployment, it would stand 
some chance of serious consideration. 
I think such an effort would generally 
be commended by the mass of the 
voters. Such a scheme presents no 
_insurmountable difficulties. It must be 
remembered that even the so-called 
Contract Labor Law, which is an ex- 
clusion clause in the present law for- 
bidding the recruiting by corporations 


or others of workers in other coun- ~ 
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tries, permits this recruiting if it can 
be proved to the absolute satisfaction 
of the Secretary of Labor that similar 
labor cannot possibly be obtained here. 

The second serious criticism—that 
the law is not selective, that it does 
not deal in quality restrictions—is 
more elusive. It is very easy to say 
that we must have more discrimina- 
tion in our regulation of immigration. 
It is all very well to talk about intelli- 
gently selecting those immigrants 
whom we think will keep us to our 
work and build up a fine type of peo- 
ple. It sounds just as well to say we 
must cease from attempting to deal 
with a human problem in a mechani- 
cal, arithmetical fashion. 

But the great difficulty in devising 
a selective type of exclusion law is 
that the first contact which our immi- 
gration officials have with the immi- 
grant is at a point anywhere from 
3,000 to 5,000 miles from that immi- 
grant’s home. He _ has | completed 
ninety-eight per cent of his journey. 
What kind of tests can be devised 
which will bring into force an efficient 
process of selection? How many 
American workers, intelligent as they 
might be, could go to Russia, knowing 
nothing of the language or customs 
and in the state of mental excitement 
which surrounds arrival in a strange 
country and the prospect of making a 
home many thousands of miles away 
from their own kind, and pass suc- 
cessfully any sort of psychological 
test? As a matter of fact, I know 
many highly successful and intelligent 
business men who might have diffi- 
culty with these so-called tests. Fur- 
thermore, to my mind, nothing could 
be more ineffectual, or even harmful, 
than the literacy test. The ability to 
read and write is not a proper test to 
apply to the average European immi- 
grant. As a matter of fact, it has 
quite the opposite effect from that for 
which it was intended. Some of the 
very best stock which we get from 
Europe is made up of European peas- 
ants who cannot read or write, while 
the worst type of European radical 
can usually do both in two or three 
languages. 

In my opinion, there is only one 
solution, and, curiously enough, it is 
automatically a solution to the prob- 
lem of the hardship suffered by the 
rejected immigrant who, having sold 
all his belongings and come to Amer- 
ica, must return to a life of intolerable 
poverty. This is inspection at the 
source. If it were possible to locate 
our immigration inspection offices, 
with their various kinds of inspectors, 
not at Ellis Island or some other port 
of debarkation, but at or near the 
source of supply of immigrants, the 
problems of administration, selection, 
and hardship would be solved. 

Suppose, for example, the country 
is in need of farmers and it is decided 
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to admit an unusually large number 
of farmers. How is the inspector at 
Ellis Island going to check up the 
statement of the immigrant that he 
is or is not a farmer? He will almost 
invariably say that he is not, but that 
he is “mechanic,” or an “experienced 
worker” in some other line which will 
keep him in the larger city. There is 
little the inspector can do but take his 
word for it. However, if that inspec- 
tor were located at or near the domi- 
cile of the prospective immigrant he 
could with very little difficulty check 
up his experience and accept or reject 
him in accordance with the conditions 
in the United States as they might 
exist at that time. Furthermore, he ~ 
would be in position to pass intelli- 
gently upon the question of whether 
or not prospective immigrants might 
become desirable American citizens. 
He would have no difficulty in obtain- 
ing something of their past history. 
The immigrant could then be ac- 
cepted into the United States or re- 
jected. In the case of acceptance, no 
further inspection would be necessary 
except medical inspection for disease 
which might have been contracted 
during the journey from the point at 
or near the inspection office in Europe 
to the United States. A system of ex- 
change of information with a central 
bureau in Washington could be devised 
whereby the authorities would be con- 
stantly informed of the ratio of immi- 
grants accepted from any given coun- 
try to the quota for that country, 
thereby eliminating the arrival of 


large numbers of persons after the 


quota had been exhausted. Such a 
scheme solves, not only the problem of 
a proper selective system, but the 
problems involved in the administra- 
tion of the Quota Law. 

But, as I have said before, it does 
more than this: it solves the human 
problem of hardship. There is no 
particular hardship involved in being 
refused admittance to a country when 
the applicant has done nothing to 
reach that country prior to the acting 
upon his application by the authori- 
ties. He has sold no belongings, he 
has broken no home ties. The only 
hardship involved is the hardship due 
to not being permitted to proceed to 
a country where he thinks there are 
opportunities to better his condition 
of life. The hardships with which he 
is burdened have not been added to. 
His situation is simply unchanged. 
What is there in the way of the in- 
stallation of this humane system 
which would make possible both quan- 
tity and quality restrictions without 
contributing to the hardship of the 
immigrant, and at the same time elimi- 
nate the economic problems of other 
countries due to the return of large 
numbers of their nationals without 
funds, without homes, and in a condi- 
tion of indescribable distress? 
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Rome trying to get some real idea 
of the Fascista movement. De- 
spite the autocratic and violent meth- 
ods it has employed, I found it in- 
tensely interesting—one more new 
experiment among the many being 
tried in Europe in these critical days. 
But in the last year Mussolini has 
taken into his party such conflicting 
elements—great bankers, factory 
owners, and labor unions side by side; 
groups of peasant radicals and princes 
owning large estates; fiery young pa- 
triots and idealists of various brands 
—that it would be presumptuous in- 
deed for a casual visitor like myself 
to try to sit down and explain them 
all or compare their strength in the 
present régime. Moreover, should he 
make the attempt, he would find it 
still harder to estimate the criticism 
and enmity which this dictator has 
roused in the land. For he rules by a 
rigid censorship that allows no critics 
to be heard. Therefore I shall not 
attempt any comprehensive analysis 
here of the Fascista power to-day, but 
instead shall simply tell what I heard 
from a few of the many Italians with 
whom I talked while I was in Rome. 
At first it was very confusing in- 
deed; so different were the views I 
heard. -And it was hard to pierce be- 
neath the warmly emotional ideals and 
get down to the bed-rock of economic 
policies. At lunch one day I found 
myself beside the granddaughter of 
Garibaldi. She was an ardent Fascist, 
slaving for it day and night. “It’s the 
old ideals of my grandfather and of 
Mazzini reborn!” she exclaimed. But 
that very night I talked with another 
woman who, while being a strong 
Fascist now, was still an enthusiastic 
follower of d’Annunzio. And, speak- 
ing of Fascismo, she said: “It’s the 
Rome of two thousand years ago come 
back to life, and dreaming again of 
building up a tremendous power in 
the south, to control the whole Medi- 
terranean, and even the Near East as 
well. There are no bounds to what it 
may do. There is something grand, 
heroic, here, not only in dreams, but 
actions. 
young men are willing to risk their 
lives for it. And Mussolini is like 
that. In spite of the protests of his 
friends, 
where. Early every morning he goes 
for a ride on his horse alone. Why 
don’t they kill him if they are against 
him?” 
“Because they are afraid to,” said 
a young Fascist, the next day, when I 
put to him this question. “The critics 
left in Italy are not worth even a 
thought,” he went on. “Everybody is 
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joining us now—in fact, too many, of 
too many kinds. We have nicknames 
for some of them. There are three 
degrees of Fascisti, we say—the real 
ones, who came in at the start and 
risked their lives for their beliefs; the 
cautious ones, who joined when it was 
safe; and the cowardly ones, who have 
now come in because they are afraid 
to stay out.” 


In this last class he put the Social- 


ists, the members of trade unions, and 
various radical peasant groups. And, 
whatever may be said of their mo- 
tives, the fact is clear that about 
three-fourths of all these radical ele- 
ments are enrolled as Fascisti now, 
side by side with the financiers and 
great employers of the land. What a 
conglomerate party for any one man 
long to control! Mussolini has done 
it so far by ruling with an iron hand. 

“How can you tell how Italy feels?” 
demanded one radical whom I met. 
“Here’s a Government that came in by 
force, by raids all over Italy, by vio- 
lence and bloodshed, and, finally, by 
marching eighty thousand strong on 
Rome. What it took by force it rules 
by force, by sheer heroics and bom- 
bast. Try to find one constructive job 
that it has done, and you’ll look a 
long time. But nobody can criticise. 
For Mussolini has wholly abolished 
freedom of press or assembly, has 
Parliament right under his thumb. It 
is not safe to talk against him in a 
café to your best friend, for his spies 
are everywhere, and you see how 
Fascisti, most of them armed, keep 


going about the streets of Rome. It 
is so all over Italy. In every town and 
village the critics can only whisper. 
But if you could stay long enough, go 
all about and bend your ear, you would 
hear whispers, bitter whispers—and 
they are increasing every day!” 

Just how strong is this opposition, 
and whether or not it is on the rise, 
only. this next year can tell. But as 
to the statement that the Fascisti are 
doing no constructive work, I found 
evidence to the contrary. I landed in 


Naples early in March. A friend who | 


had been there last September told me 
that I should find that city even more 
swarming with beggars than it had 
been in the past. But during my two 
days in the town, though I went about 
and looked for them, I missed the beg- 
gars; they were gone. Nor did I find 
them up in Rome. To learn how this 


had come about I went to a woman. 


who for years has been active in social 
welfare work; and both her reply and 


her whole view of the Fascista move- © 


ment was the most comprehensive that 
I heard from any of its partisans. 
“Mussolini has abolished begging 
all over Italy,” she said. “Not only 
has he forbidden it, but he is rapidly 


clearing up the whole unemployment 


situation, which plagued us so a year 
ago. 


the Fascisti there, ‘You must make 
work. It was not enough to seize the 
power of government. Now .you must 


show what we can do to build up a 
new Italy. Get together at once. and: 


In every city or little town, — 
where men are out of work he says to. ~ 


aid 


a 


subscribe funds, start public works of 
many kinds, make sure that there are 
jobs for all.’ All over the land these 
local groups have Committees of Hos- 
pitality now, who find work for the 
needy in their midst. If a stranger 
arrives, they offer him work. If he 
will not take it, he must move on; and 
he soon gets tired of moving on, for 
he finds such committees everywhere, 
and some of them are hot-tempered 
young men. 

“This is force, you may say; but I 


answer that force is what our country 


needs. You should have seen it a 
year ago. All Italy was demoralized. 
We had come out of the chaos of war 
into a still worse confusion. With 
strikes and revolution, our industries 
and all our life were going down and 
down and down. The Government did 
nothing but talk. There was disorder, 
civil war. People crowded into trains 
and refused to pay to ride, while 


others broke into shops and robbed, 
and bandit bands roamed all about... 


Murder was &@ common tale. Armed 
groups of the various factions ap- 


peared. You saw the red shirts of» 


the Communists, the blue shirts of the 
Nationalists, and the black of the 
Fascisti. All three were alike in their 
use of force, but the black shirts grew 
and won the day. They were joined 
by all people sick of disorder; all reso- 
lute patriots rose as one man, not only 
against the Communists, but against 
the politicians, too. ‘Let’s stop talk- 
ing of rights,’ they cried, ‘and think 
about our duties now. Let’s take this 
Government ourselves, and make, it 
work—for Italy.’ So eighty thousand 
marched on Rome, and they took the 
power and hold it now. But there is 
less and less need of force, for all the 
people are getting behind us. And 
this is so because they know that Mus- 
solini is not just a talker, but a man 
who acts as well. 

“He is already cutting out an im- 


mense amount of Government waste.. 


The first day he took power he reached 
his office at eight o’clock and sent an 
order to all bureaus that there should 
be a roll-call at once of every Govern- 
ment clerk employed. Three-fourths 
had not yet reached their desks. 
‘Tell them,’ he said, ‘that there will 
be another roll-call to-morrow at 
eight, and that any one absent will be 
discharged by the new Italian Govern- 
ment.’ So he began, and so he has 
kept on. In six months he has cut 
thousands of needless salaries off the 
lists. He found the whole judiciary full 
of waste and duplication. He put ex- 
perts to work at once, with the result 
that two days ago he abolished over 
six hundred small courts no longer 
needed, useless relics from the past. 
“The waste and inefficiency he 
found in Government offices has 
turned him steadily more and more 
against Government ownership and 
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control. Already he has taken some 
of the smaller railways away from the 
Government and put them into private 
hands. He means to do the same with 
the rest. And he will go even further 
than that. To-morrow he travels to 
Milan to start an enormous project 
there, the building of a great motor 
road up around the Italian Lakes. It 
will provide work for tens of thou- 
sands, and so almost wholly do away 
with the unemployment in the north. 
But that is only half the tale. It is 
not to be built by the Government, but 
through private subscription by all 
those people interested in automobiles 
and motor traffic, forming a large 
company. And when it is completed 
the interest upon the bonds will be 
paid by tolls. It will be a toll road. 
“This is his policy everywhere, to 
take power away from the Govern- 
ment and put it back into the hands 
of private companies, large or small, 
and so to give the able men with 
brains and _ initiative a chance to do 
the work we so sorely need. You may 
call this reactionary, but you will find 
that the scheme includes industrial 


democracy of a very genuine kind. 


For the new Government recommends 
that in each industry there shall be a 
triple organization—one union of all 
the labor force; a second, of the man- 
aging force, including technicians and 
engineers; and a third, of owners or 
stockholders, who control the business 
end. These three unions shall work 
together in a common council. Each 
shall have its province clearly defined. 
Labor shall have the right to control 
conditions of labor, but no more; and 
each workingman shall be paid, not by 
the hour or the day, but by the amount 
of work he does, so that the ambitious 
man may be encouraged to do his best. 
When the scheme is fully worked out, 
these industrial councils will elect 
their delegates to a national industrial 
body here in Rome, which in time will 
take its place by the side of our pres- 
ent Parliament; so that every one will 
vote, both as an Italian citizen for the 
political body and also as a worker for 
this industrial body, of which he will 
feel himself a part. 

“A dream, you may say, but already 
hundreds and thousands of able men 
are working for it day and night, to 
make it a reality. Mussolini is organ- 
izing fast what he calls ‘groups of 
efficiency’—bodies of experts, each in 
his line, to study the industrial and 
vital parts of our national life and 
recommend systems more fair and 
efficient, which will do away in time 
with the present friction and waste. 
Such men are being paid little or 
nothing, but they’re under orders, and 
they obey; for remember that Musso- 
lini, while being head of the Govern- 
ment, at the same time remains the 
chief of the Fascista party, too, and 
as such he controls the membership 
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and demands devoted service. <A 
friend of mine, well known for his 
work on agricultural reforms, an 
elderly man about sixty years old, re- 
ceived an order late last night to take 
the train at five this morning to some 
distant little town where he was 
needed to give advice. He went, of 
course, and so do they all. It is won- 
derful, the spirit they show. Every 
able and intelligent and honest man 
in Italy feels that at last his Govern- 
ment wants him and needs him, needs 
the best. And among all the univer- 
sity groups, the economists and engi- 
neers, you find an enthusiastic re- 
sponse. ‘At last we have a chance to 
build Italy ourselves,’ they cry. 

“Call it aristocracy if you will, but 
it is a new aristocracy of the intelli- 
gence and patriotism and ability in 
our land. Shall the ignorant masses 
be allowed to ruin Italy? No, we 
say. We have already seen where that 
path leads, so we mean that intelli- 
gence. shall control. We do not say 
that their right to vote will be taken 
away from the people. There will 
probably be elections soon. But the 
demagogues will not be allowed by lies 
and appeals to ignorant minds to puil 
down what we are building here. 
Already the masses in Italy are be- 
ginning to see for themselves the 
benefits of this new régime, and every 
month they rally by hundreds of thou- 
sands to our support. The Church is 
co-operating too; several millions of 
Catholics are devoted to our cause. 
And so it is wherever you turn. You 
find a feeling throughout the land that 
a great new era has begun. ° 

“More and more the women are tak- 
ing part. Thousands of women and 
young girls are already active Fas- 
cisti, doing all kinds of office work; 
and some are preparing, like myself, 
to join in groups of women to work 
for better housing and better schools 
in Italy. Though Mussolini came out 
at first against the plan for woman 
suffrage, he has consented to preside 
at the International Conference of 
Suffragists to be held in Rome. And 
most of our suffrage leaders are his 
strong supporters now. But just how 
far the woman movement will spread 
in our country I do not know. The 
average Italian woman has always 
been, and she still is, such a devoted 
mother that she has small time for 
outside work or for outside interests. 
Even among our wealthier classes 
large families are still the rule—six or 
seven children to every family in Italy. 

“This rapid increase in population 
means that Italy must expand, and the 
Fascisti stand for that. When Mus- 
solini came into power, our colony of 
Tripoli had long been in open revolt. 
He sent at once a strong force there, 
and, after some months of fighting, 
Tripoli is again a place where Italians 
can live and work in peace. We don’t 
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want other colonies; armed conquest 
is not in our minds. But we do pro- 
pose to open the way for a peaceable 
penetration into the commerce of the 
Near East. 
and by our position, too, we feel that 
we are destined to be the one great 
Mediterranean power. On this goal 
we have set our eyes, and nothing 
shall ever turn us back. 

“Tt is for both these reasons—first, 
our need of commercial expansion; 
and, second, our wish for a peaceable 
growth and, in fact, for peace all over 
the world—that we are against the 
French in the Ruhr. We suspect that 
France is planning to be, with her 
enormous army, the one great Power 
dominating this entire continent. To 
that we are all intensely opposed. 
Mankind has had enough of that. The 
Germans were beaten. Now let them 
alone and give them a chance to do 
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their part in the rebuilding of world 
trade.. Our own trade was mainly 
with Germany. 
sold them our fruits and wines, and in 
return received their machines. We 
need them now. And we need world 
peace in order to get from America 
and other lands the capital we require 
to develop the great hydraulic plans 
which we are making, in these days, to 
use the waters of the Alps in place of 
the coal which Italy lacks. 

“So, I say, we stand for peace. We 
are not planning conquest. Before the 
war our young men had to serve 
twenty-six months in the army; now 
they serve for only eighteen. And, 
though our young Fascisti have been 
enrolled in a national guard, ready to 
fight if need be to protect our rights 
abroad, they were not organized for 
that, but rather to keep the peace at 
home and to be used, not only in Rome 


Before the war we 
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but in every town and village from 
Sicily up to Milan, in case of any 
emergency—from a volcanic eruption 
to some little fire in a peasant’s hut or 
barn. And in addition to these young 
men, boys by tens of thousands are 
being everywhere enrolled in a Junior 
Fascista movement, getting ready to © 
do their share—drilling and becoming 
strong, running errands and doing odd 
jobs—in the work of building a new 
land for themselves and for their 
children.” : 

This was the most forcible partisan - 
exposition I heard of. the Fascista 
plans and dreams. I heard them bit- 
terly assailed, and I talked with men 
who smiled at it all. Time alone can 
tell how much can be forged into 
realities. But the dream itself is in- 
teresting; and the entire movement, 
despite its violent methods, has the 


fresh appeal of youth. 


THE AMERICAN AMATEUR GOLF TEAM IN BRITAIN 


FTER the team representing the 
A United States Golf Association 

won the initial victory last 
August, in competition with the team 
sent over by Great Britain, and ob- 
tained possession of the Walker Inter- 
national Cup, it became the part of 
the defeated nation to again send a 
challenging team to play the holders 
of the cup in their home country. 

Therefore when the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Golf Asso- 
ciation decided to send a team abroad 
to compete for the cup, instead of 
waiting for Great Britain to again 
bring a challenging team over here, as 
called for in the original conditions 
for play, it sounded the keynote of 
international golfing courtesy, which 
was appreciated thoroughly by the 
British golfers, -who referred to it 
again and again in their papers and 
speeches. They realized that it was 
a sporting thing to do, as very early 
_it was certain that some of our most 
prominent players could not accom- 
pany the team, and to risk defeat on 
British courses without all of our best 
players was surely playing the game 
for the game’s sake. 

Golf has brought a new factor into 
our international relations with Eng- 
land. Great Britain has had her 
cricket for centuries as a national 
game peculiarly indigenous to English 
soil. America has had her baseball— 
not for centuries perhaps, but long 
enough to make it her national game. 
There was no chance for exchange in 
these sports, and, while we had inter- 
national polo and yachting, these were 
sports for the very few and made for 
international rivalry rather than com- 


BY ROBERT A. GARDNER 


CAPTAIN OF THE TEAM 


panionship in a game dear to the 
hearts of multitudes in both countries. 
Lawn tennis had started a healthy re- 
lationship, through the Davis Cup, but 
there were other nations competing, 
and the game did not belong to Great 
Britain and America alone. In. addi- 
tion, tennis, while it has been popular, 
has never been a sport of the people, 
played by the people and made for the 
people. Golf started centuries ago in, 
Scotland, but for some unknown rea- 
son did not make its entry into Eng- 
land until about forty years ago, not 
much earlier than it started over 
here, so that England and the United 
States adopted this Scottish child at 
about the same time. 

The United States Golf Association 
decided to send a team abroad for sev- 
eral reasons; certainly one was that 
it wished to establish the cup compe- 
tition on a firm foundation, and it was 
realized that under present circum- 
stances Britain probably could not 
send a team for several years; but the 
main and guiding reason was the de- 
sire of the United States Golf Associa- 
tion to bring the golf and golfers of 
the two countries into closer relation- 
ship, and through them the two coun- 
tries themselves. 

Leaving New York on April 17, the 
team landed at Southampton, where 
they found many old friends to wel- 
come them, including Cyril Tolley, a 
really international golfing figure af- 
ter his two trips over to American 
championships and his holding the 
fort against the American invader in 
1920; Harris, the captain of the Brit- 
ish team; A. C. M. Croome, an au- 
thority on all forms of sport and a 


fountain of amazing and amusing 
stories; and several other members of 
the Oxford-Cambridge Golfing Society, 
whose guests the team were to be at. 
Rye over the following week-end. 

The first three days found the 
Americans warming up and losing 
their sea legs at Walton Heath, Sun- 
ningdale, and Woking. At all of these - 
clubs, which are close to London and 
of a type familiar to American eyes, 
the team was made to feel very much 
at home and given every entertain- 
ment as guests of the clubs. In addi- . 
tion to that, there were special auto- — 
mobiles to take them to and from the 
courses, which made the trips very 
pleasant indeed. . 

The first’ official match found the 
Americans at Rye as the guests of the 
Oxford-Cambridge Golfing Society, a 
society which contains a good deal of - 
golfing talent, including Roger Weth- 
ered, their present champion; Holder- 
ness, champion in 1922; Tolley, before — 
mentioned, and considered by many. 
the best of British golfers; Bernard 
Darwin, a good golfer and the best of 
writers about golf and golfers; and 
others of like ability. The Society 
cherishes vivid remembrances of its 
visit to America in 1903, and could - 
not do enough for the team. In def- 
erence to the American habit of four- 
ball matches, the match was played 
with four balls in the morning and. 
straight (two-ball) foursomes in the 
afternoon. Of course the Britishers 
won the American kind and the. 
Americans the British type; so much. 
for predilection. The match itself was 
very happily halved, and a banquet. 
followed at the Dormy House, with 
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Keystone 


THE AMERICAN GOLF PLAYERS AT ST. ANDREWS 


Members of the team: Robert A. Gardner, Captain, of Chicago; S. Davidson Herron, of Chicago; 
Harrison R. Johnson, of St. Paul; Max R. Marston, of Philadelphia; John F. Neville, of San Fran- 
cisco; Frances Ouimet, of Boston; Gecrge V. Rotan, of Texas; Jesse Sweetser, of New York; 


Dr. O. P. Willing, of Portland, Oregon; 


everybody satisfied. At this time they 
elected Mr. J. F. Byers, President of 
the United States Golf Association, 
who accompanied the team, an honor- 
ary member of the Society—an act of 
extreme courtesy. 

The next move was to the Royal St. 
George’s Golf Club, at Sandwich, 
where Francis Ouimet and Dr. Willing 
tied for the St. George’s vase four 
strokes ahead of the nearest English- 
man. This was a facer for the home 
players, but everybody was unstinted 
in praise of the Americans® play 
and no word was heard derogatory to 
their win. Of course the papers said 
it was humiliating and called on Great 
Britain to stand by, but there was 
nothing unsportsmanlike in that—in 
fact, it was most natural. 

At Deal in the championship itself 
America had a dangerous challenge in 
Ouimet again, but this time Roger 
Wethered stepped into the breach and 
stopped all talk of an American cham- 
pion then and there. Again the play- 
ers and writers alike gave the Ameri- 
can players all praise that was due, 
and if there was a sigh of relief when 
Ouimet was finally subdued, it cer- 
tainly was one of natural relief. 

The next adventure was against the 
Moles Golfing Society—there are 
many golfing societies in Great Brit- 
ain—another society with great golf- 
ing talent, including Captain Harris, 
Tolley, T. A. Torrance, Colin Aylmer 
(a member of last year’s international 
team), W. A. Murray, with whom Dr. 
Willing battled at St. Andrews to such 
good effect, and several others. It was 
a very friendly match and was finally 


won 8 to 6 by the American team, | 


Fred. J. Wright, Jr., of Los Angeles 


which played its full strength for the 
first time. Afterwards the teams 
were entertained very sumptuously at 
dinner at the Savoy Hotel in London. 
This was the second appearance of the 
Americans there, as on the previous 
night the American Society had done 
the team the honor of giving them a 
dinner at the same place. Throughout 
the trip the American Society did 
everything in their power to make the 
team enjoy themselves, and Dr. Rob- 
erts, the president of the Society, has 
made that body a prominent factor in 
London affairs. 

Monday was a day to be remem- 
bered. There was a meeting with the 
Prince of Wales at St. James’s Palace, 
at his invitation. The Pilgrims enter- 
tained the team at luncheon, with Earl 
Balfour as the principal speaker. Mr. 
H. H. Spencer invited the team to the 
House of Commons for dinner, where 
they met Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
George, Sir John Simon, and others 
high up in British public life. 

If anything more were needed, the 
presence of these men at the various 
entertainments for the team supplied 
the lasting confirmation of the atti- 
tude of the leaders in Great Britain 
toward the United States. Surely 
Lord Balfour, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
Mr. Asquith did not come to see ten 
young Americans as such; they came 
because they wished to show their 
attitude to America itself, and to meet 
the United States Golf Association 
half-way in its mission. 

At St. Andrews the Americans were 
the guests of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club during their stay, and were 
given every privilege on the famous 
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links. The Scotch are conservative 
and the Royal and Ancient typifies 
this characteristic, but all doors were 
open to the members of the American’ 
team, and the climax came at a dinner’ 
given by the Club on the evening fol- 
lowing the team match, when many 
expressions of good will were offered. 

An amusing incident illustrates the 
conservatism of the Royal and An- 
cient. It must be remembered that 
golf is old at St. Andrews and for cen- 
turies every one has rolled the ball 
through a hollow in front of the 
eighteenth green up on to the green’ 
itself, which is on a shelf cut into the 
slight hill. One of the American 
players made a good drive, and with 
fine disregard for accepted methods 
pitched his ball with a niblick straight 
on to the green, where the ball took 
one bounce and landed in the hole for 
a two. As he was walking in one of 
the older members congratulated him. 
“I think that is a record,” he said, 
“making that hole in two, but you 
didna do it in an orthodox way.” 

The result of the International 
match was very gratifying to the 
team, as America had seemed hope- 
lessly beaten at the luncheon hour, but 
the finishes of the Americans were not 
to be denied and they won a close 
match by 1 point. The Britishers 
were sportsmen in their congratula- 
tions after they had lost a match 
which seemed already won, and if the 
American team were as good winners 
as their opponents were good losers, it 
was much to their credit. 

The standard of British golf is re- 
turning to its former excellent nor- 
maley, which was quite properly lost 
during the war and for the years 
afterwards, when British youth was 
recovering from its effects. There 
were many players this year who were 
quite unknown three years ago, at 
least outside of their own country, 
who show signs of great ability and 
who will make any international 
match a neck-and-neck finish, no mat- 
ter who is on the American side. 
Roger Wethered played beautiful golf 
to win his title, his play in the finals 
being of a standard far above what is 
ordinarily shown after five days of 
strenuous competition. Robert Har- 
ris, captain of the British team and 
the runner-up to Wethered, played 
very consistent golf in the final with 
his two 77s—good enough to win most 
similar matches—but was hopelessly 
in the rear from the very start. If 
there is a criticism of Wethered’s play, 
it would be for his lack of direction 
from the tee—a trait which puts him 
at a hopeless disadvantage on our 
more closely trapped courses. If he 
conquers that defect, look out for him 
—and look out for him, anyway. 

The weather was very cold all 
through the stay in the British Isles; 
the hills north of St. Andrews were 
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eovered with snow and the wind 
whistled down from there in a way to 
chill: the Americans, who were more 
used to sweltering at their golf than 
to freezing. The much-heralded winds 
which make the seaside links so diffi- 
cult lived up to their reputation on 
many occasions and played havoc with 
any but a perfect shot. As examples 
of its trials, the first hole at St. An- 
drews, ordinarily an innocent affair 
of 365 yards which could be reached 
with a drive and a short mashie, be- 
came an extraordinary affair requir- 
ing a perfect drive and a perfect bras- 
sie to reach the green and escape the 
famous “Swilcan Burn.” The eleventh 
hole, the famous Eden hole of 165 
yards, changed from a jigger shot 
under ordinary conditions to a terri- 
fying brassie shot into the teeth of 
the gale. One evening at Deal, when a 
particularly heavy wind was blowing, 
some of the Americans were playing 
a friendly round after the day’s 
matches; on the eleventh tee the wind 
freshened while two players drove 
perfect drives into its teeth. Both 
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balls barely carried a bunker at what 
seemed a surprisingly short distance 
away, and upon measurement they 
were found to have gone 140 and 142 
yards, respectively! The British play- 
ers are not immune to the effects of 
such winds, and, while practice under 
such conditions gives a certain confi- 
dence, the effects are the same for 
them as for the Americans. 

The seaside courses depend for their 


testing qualities upon the wind and. 


the uneven ground through the fair- 
ways and near the greens more than 
upon the artificial bunkering so com- 
mon to our courses. At St. Andrews, 
for instance, a player may find him- 
self on the down slope of a slight 
undulation, or with the ball above or 
below his feet, so that sometimes he 
may play half a round without a 
chance to use his brassie or even a 
straight-faced iron. In the same way 
his ball may hit the side of a slope 
and end many yards from its original 
destination. This adds tremendously 
to the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
game, and, ‘while American critics 


the game. 


4 July 


may decry the element. of luck brought 
into the play, it- vastly increases the 


uncertainty, and hence the charm of ~ 


This is the same point of 
view that stands stanchly hy the 
stymie, and may explain why that 
feature is more popular in Great Brit- 
ain than in this country. The game 
of golf was born and nourished under 
travail of crooked bounces and- uphill 
stances; its conditions were not those 
of billiards or baseball or cricket, but 
fortune and misfortune come to the 


_good players and the bad, ruining per- 


fect shots and perfecting ruinous 
shots. Who can say that this is not 
the charm of the game? 
The game of golf has filled a place 
long vacant in each country—a sport 
which could be played by all, with no 
premium on particular proficiency. It 
is a uniting bond between these coun- 
tries of the same language, and the 
Walker International Cup perhaps will 
be an opening wedge which will lead 
to other associations in pleasure, pro- 
fessions, and business until finally the 
tie will be one not easily strained. 


IS THE SOCIAL WORKER RELIGIOUS? 


BY JULIA HOUSTON RAILEY 


r VHE most “religious” gathering I 
have attended was a certain 
Conference for Education in the 

South, ten or more'years ago, presided 

over by the late Walter H. Page. One 

reading press notices might have 
dubbed it a session in squalid realism. 

The programmes, chiefly concerned 

with the rural problem, were full of 

lectures on hookworm_ eradication, 
tomato canning, soil pollution, illiter- 
acy, and malnutrition. 

The gathering was made up of 
rural school teachers, county health 
officers, Government and Rockefeller 
Foundation agents, a few visiting 
nurses, charities and juvenile court 
officials, a sprinkling of country doc- 
tors and “parsons,” and some distin- 
guished educators and National offi- 
cials. The rural school teachers, how- 
ever, formed a large majority of the 
delegates. 

It seemed a prosaic enough crowd 
of people, strange to one another, but 
into that heterodox assemblage there 
swept a great breath of inspiration 
that fanned the sessions to a white 
heat. Under the influence of it quite 
humble people stood up in the audi- 
ence and spoke notably, in words that 
struck fire from the others. One 
Rockefeller Foundation doctor told of 
administering hookworm treatment in 
the backwoods and of how the “poor 
whites” trooped in straggling proces- 
sions, even from the hills beyond, to 
be healed. The Chairman commented, 
“Like Galilee.” One teacher, lacking 


district funds to build a schoolhouse, 
had gone into the timber with her 
crew of husky youngsters, and 
emerged with logs! 

At the end of the meetings Mr. 
Page quietly summed them up. Here, 


he declared, was_a miracle: for three. 


days six hundred people had thought, 
felt, and spoken as one, vibrating to 
one passion, welded into a working 
unit by one idea—the service of man. 
If humanity, he added, regarding the 
world as its backwoods, ever attained 
the spirit and solidarity of this Con- 
ference, then indeed would the old 
dream of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth be at hand. 

And with that benediction the con- 
gregation, sober with purpose, dis- 
persed, having recited no creeds, sung 
no hymns, and heard no doctrines; 
and, furthermore, having been in no 
wise concerned with the salvation of 
its private soul. One could not help 
wondering whether the Founder of 
Christianity would not have felt vastly 
more at home in that sordid confer- 
ence than in the sounding, sun-shot 
gloom of great churches—the recipi- 
ent of personal worship. 

Indeed, the social worker, in so far 
as one can thus rashly make a generic 
individual out of a diverse-minded 
sect, or can presume by virtue of mem- 
bership in that sect to turn State’s 
evidence on a whole profession, is in- 
wardly of that persuasion regarding 
Christ. Christ is seen as a social 
worker in Gospel and attitude, wrongly 


claimed as exclusive leader by suc- 
cessive groups of theologians and 
devotees less concerned with their 
Master’s philosophy than with him. 

“Are such Christians really re- 
ligous?” the social worker would prob- 
ably inquire, turning the tables. 

The whole matter of course hinges 
upon the interpretation of the word 
religious. And it is apparently for a 
generation not yet born to say, long 
after the present revolt against eccle- 
siastical tradition is passed, what is 
religious. , ra 

Meantime it may be in order to 
attempt to say what is, or is not, the 
faith of this newest of professions. It 
is a profession that serves, specifically, 
as the middleman of science, enlisting 
the labors and applying the findings 
of medicine, psychology, pedagogy, 
and allied departments of knowledge 
to the practical problems of pauper- 
ism, delinquency, defectiveness—in 
particular, feeble-mindedness—and- 
other human ills, daily encountered. 

It had better be said at once that if 
one be of the mental type which lays 
it down as axiomatic that. nothing 
scientific can ever be religious, or vice 
versa, then the case in behalf of the 
social worker’s immortal soul is lost: 
before it is opened. For modern so- 
cial service regards itself as an 
experimental science. 
for instance, as wide as that between: 
the words “scientific” and “sentimen-— 
tal” separating the old Scriptural 
school of charity, almsgiving, benevo- 


There is a gulf; 


— 
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»lenee for the good of the giver’s soul, 
aimed. at convenient poor, “always 
with us,’ from what is technically 
known as C. O. S. (Charity Organiza- 
tion Society) work, aimed at the 
elimination of pauperism, family re- 
habilitation, and ultimate race better- 
ment. 

All of which may sound rather 
chilly and mechanistic, pardonably 
repellent to an exponent of brotherly 
love, overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness. There is an under- 
standable recoil on the part of the 
uninitiated and emotional philanthro- 
pist—a recoil which doubtless gave 
rise to the legend of the desiccated, 
soulless social investigator, trampling 
upon the reticences of her shrinking 
subjects as she dispenses 

Organized charity, all scrimped and 

iced 

In the name of a cautious, statistical 

Christ. 

But her “charity patients” can tell 
a different story of overwork, patience 
under strain, affection, and human 
understanding on her part. For a 
worker must be made of sensitive 
stuff in order to deal delicately enough 
with that feeble spark of self-respect 
and desire for freedom from any one’s 
charity (the term is, avoided when 
possible) which it is her inculcated 
business to kindle and keep alive in 
the natures of every man, woman, and 
child under her care. She must be an 
artist in character, for her days are 
tragedies or tragi-comedies of human 
nature, topped off with irony. Suicide, 
crime, disease; birth, love, death; sin 
and suffering; hoboes, street women, 
fakirs, rich black sheep, babies, con- 
victs—her record files would provide 
short-story plots for a dozen O. Hen- 
rys. And these rejects, misfits, and 
strays out of purgatory, les miséra- 
bles who wander the earth, lie heavy 
on her soul. For she cannot help but 
love them, or she is a contradiction in 
terms. 

Discouragement swamps the social 
worker, who feels herself one small 
broom trying to sweep back the tide of 
a world’s misery. But some evolution- 
ary force, striving upward through 

her toward a better type of human 
creature, seems to push her blindly on. 
Protesting, in the form of “nerves,” 
and a breakdown now and then, she 
yet drives doggedly ahead. 

An idealized picture, it will be said, 
to fit a generalized topic. But con- 
sider this commonplace fact: No one 
is obliged to be a social worker in 
these days of dropped bars. It is 
the. most wearing, engulfing, nerve- 
destroying of vocations. Even school- 
teachers, admittedly an overworked 
class, have mostly to do with the nor- 
mal: and cheerful; even nurses, con- 
tinually at sick-beds, have no respon- 
sibility for -the private lives and 
morals of their patients. Nor have 
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doctors, though the best of them as- 
sume a little. Moreover, there is not 
enough money in the work to pay any 
one who dislikes it for sticking out one 
day of it. Some powerful pull, then, 
like the “calling” of a minister, must 
attract and hold a person to such a 
job. In the midst of it few stop to 
analyze their motives and ask them- 
selves why; seemingly, they cannot 
let go and quit when they are tired. 
There is not only the pull, but the 
push, of that driving force, making 
ruthlessly, whether or no, for the bet- 
ter thing. At least, that is the some- 
what battered sensation. 

I have known the work mostly in 
the pioneer field of a newer State, 
lacking institutions and agencies, 
backward socially, though of great 
potential wealth, and building its sys- 
tem of charities and correction from 
the soil up. In that place a few 
Quixotes rode at windmills daily in 
backwoods and comfortable, indiffer- 
ent towns and shouting Legislatures. 
The need for courage, for faith which 
was “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen,” 
was sharp and never wanting. .For 
example, the idea that a bill which 
was as right and acutely needed as one 
devised to abolish a wretched, penal 
boys’ reformatory and substitute a 
good farm-industrial school—the idea 
that that bill could under any circum- 
stances fail to pass never once im- 
pinged upon the consciousness of its 
backers. It was right. Therefore it 
was going to be! And six years later 
it was—a $300,000 plant on a 320-acre” 
farm, a work of faith. 

Again, objection may be made by 
doubters that pioneers are by nature 
and condition inclined to be religious, 
but all social workers are not pioneers 
and that no such spirit appears to ex- 
ist in sedate, older communities where 
funds and facilities abound and an in- 


_structed public meekly comes to meet- 


ings to hear urbane, prosperous- 


‘looking ladies and gentlemen expound | 


the principles of progress. But what 
struggle may lie behind that arrival 
cannot be known from a seat in the 
audience. Every success was once a 
pioneering hazard, and, for that mat- 
ter, so is every new department or 
project of a going concern. Drama 
and picturesqueness are lacking, the 
groundwork may be of identical rigor. 

Are we to see social workers, then, 
as forming a cohesive, inspired army 
of the faithful, or, to change the 
figure, a sort of sublimated perpetual 


conference like the one described? 


Are they to be envisaged as people 
immensely—and insufferably—sure of 
themselves and of their goal, though 
doubting whether the religious frater- 
nity is similarly assured? By no 
means. Denial cannot be too hasty 
and emphatic. If such an impression 
has been generated, it must be laid to 
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the bumptiousness of one on the 
witness-stand before a jury dimly sus- 
pected of being skeptical. 

On the contrary, we may safely 
assert that the bewildered uncertainty 
which most people seem to feel to-day 
about religion and its orthodox em- 
bodiment, the Church, is felt more 
acutely still by social workers. To be 
sure, they have a conviction, some- 
times unconscious, sometimes articu- 
late, that evolution, or God, or the mo- 
tive force of this planet— whatever it 
may be termed—is working through 
them and their kind in applied science 
for the betterment of the race. More, 
they believe that Christ, the most far- 
sighted of prophets, the greatest of 
human guide-posts to the unknown 
God, has set his moral seal upon their 
labors. But how to translate all this, 
without assistance from the ecclesi- 
astical authorities whose business it is 
to bestow it, into a sustaining gospel 
to lift one above the muck of every 
day and keep courage at par; a gospel, 
moreover—and this is the crux of the 
difficulty—which one can pass on to 
one’s needful dependents ?—that is the 
question. 

Every social worker must have had 
the experience of seeing some minister 
of the old school, perhaps some fine 
old doctrinaire with the fire of Wesley 
in him, whose entire theological con- 
cept, with its mixture of Greek meta- 
physics, medieval logic, Puritanic 
practice, Christian mythology, repelled 
modernists, but whose faith moved 
mountains of stodginess in his pews, 
go into a home of wretchedness and 
come out again, leaving behind him 
faces that shone with a hope which the 
worker had striven in vain to put 
there. Suffering makes individualists 
of poor people—of most people. They 
want a creed of comfort and personal 
redemption by divine agency. Noth- 
ing else. How preach a modern cru- 
sader’s religion of selflessness in the 
common weal to the humble and sin- 
gle of mind and distressed in their 
narrowed need? So far as love and 
the fighting hope of a family’s re- 
generation can take social workers 
into the inner natures of their “pa- 
tients” they go. But what further to 
give people whose minds vibrate to 
simpler chords is a problem unsolved. 
This side of the “new theology” it will 
probably remain so. 

And what are the features of that 
new theology as seen by social ser- 
vice? What are the lineaments, first, 
of the new church that shall incorpo- 
rate and express it? There we come, 
at the last, to the social workers’ own 
private, spiritual need for backing. 

It is not hoped that the Church will 
ever professionally engage in charities 
and correction, or the practice of 
medicine and psychology, or sociologi- 
cal research, or that it will institu- 
tionalize itself, duplicating existing 
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and perhaps more appropriate agen- 
cies. It is hoped that in ministerial 
root and congregational branch the 
Church will so inform itself of the 
subject-matter and method of all these 
that in its societies no Lady Bountiful 
will again quench the spark of self- 
respect in a tottering family with a 
sentimental gush of “charity” that 
spells “pauperization;” that no minis- 
ter will again stand in his pulpit and 
denounce evolution in the vocabulary 
of the persecutors of Galileo; that no 
communicant, be he business man, 
scientist, irreverent youngster, or col- 
legian, will be able to rise from a dis- 
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cosmology of the Middle Ages with the 


simple mental comment, “Bunk!’’ 


It is further hoped that social work- 
ers shall not be obliged to battle in 
Legislatures for bills that are: planks 
in Christ’s social platform, without 
the aid or even cognizance of organ- 
ized religion; that when a moral 
movement needs mass force behind it 
-—not the help of enlightened, indi- 
vidual clergymen or societies, but an 
organized body of support—it may at 
all times obtain that support in a fear- 
less, efficient form from its logical 
source, the Church. It is hoped that 
on Sundays tired professional people 


in an atmosphere of congenial under- 
standing and hear a sermon which 
pries them up from where they sit and 
marches them back to the front, tin- 
gling for battle. | a aoa 

Is this too much to ask? . 

Because there is more. It is hoped 
that there will some day be, in every 
town, everywhere, a “new” theologian 
whose facts cannot affront the keenest 
and most specialized mind, and whose 
faith, like Christ’s, his mentor, sums 
up that of our fathers and that: of 
generations to come in a wonderful 
synthesis of what is eternally true for 
every age—the struggle upward to 
God. hal 


. } 
ty 


course full of the dogma, doctrine, and 


may, after a hard week, sink into pews 


ea 


THE PHILOSOPHER 
BY HERMANN HAGEDORN 


OLEMNLY, solemnly, stare into space, 
Ancient, pondering infant face. 
While the hurrying crowd goes chattering by 
Under your grave philosopher’s eye. 


You make me think of a mandarin, 
Troubled with thoughts of God and sin, 
In yellow silks in his stately chair 
With folded hands and other-world air. 


The mandarin has lived and seen; 

For him is brown what once was green. 
But for you, who have not learnt to grieve, 
Spring is as spring in the nostrils of Eve. 


What are you thinking, what are you seeing, 
Mute and unblinking, astute young being? 
You make me think of a Buddha musing 

Of love and life; and stillness choosing. 


But Buddha has lived and Buddha has loved 
And walked with splendor, silken-gloved; 
But the only courts your feet have tred 

Are the azure halls of the palace of God. 


What do you know, mysterious brow? 

Do you remember? Do you foresee? 

What searching sanity have you now 

That our blundering hands will not let .be? 


What rainbow glories, crystal-bright, 

Fill all your thoughts with shimmering light? 
What wonders your hands can almost reach 
That will fade at the first approach of speech? 


Run, light feet, through the magic lands! 
Capture your rainbows, infant hands! 

If you bring us but one bright feather of flame, 
There will be singing because you came. 


FROM CONGRESS TO CABINET 
EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


CHAPTER VI—-THE MEANNESSES OF UNCLE SAM 


SESSION draws to its close, 
and it is time for the major- 

ity leader to render to the pub- 
lic the customary account of the stew- 
ardship of his party. We know rather 
well what he will say as he rises and 
addresses the Speaker. The details, 
indeed, are new, but the speech is old. 
He will criticise the estimates sub- 
mitted by the departments. He will 
show how they have been reduced by 
the Budget Bureau, and will indicate, 
if he can, how much less has been 
appropriated than the Budget sug- 
gested. He will discreetly pass over 
that which Congress has added to Bud- 
get allowances and will close by tell- 
ing the great savings that have been 
made. There is always an alleged 
saving over something or somebody, 
whatever the expenditure may be. 

One thing, however, he will omit— 
he will not tell of things that have been 
left undone. There will be no word 
said about work that is incomplete or 
stopped. There will be silence con- 
cerning small pay for great service; 
nor will there be confession of any 
financial fault. All will be impeccable, 
safe, and sound. But if those were 
there who knew as neither Budget Bu- 
reau nor Congress know-—ah, then the 
speaker’s poise might be disturbed, his 
confidence be less serene and his rhet- 
oric less fluent. © 

Far away in Bering Sea lie the Pri- 
bilof Islands, where the National seal 
and fox herds are. The native Indian 
people of the islands are wards of the 
Government. There our country main- 
tains a paternal despatism, for every- 
thing belongs to the Government—land 
and buildings, church, schoolhouse, 
dwellings, and store. The teacher, doc- 
tor, and storekeeper are Government 
officials, and the Government is the 
only employer. One may enter or 
leave the islands only with Government 
consent, and Government vessels pro- 
vide the only available means of trans- 
portation. Food, fuel, and all needs of 
civilization are supplied from official 
sources. The settlement and the herds 
—indeed, the archipelago in all its re- 
lations save the naval wireless—are 
under the care of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries in the Department of Commerce. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Fish- 
eries made a trip to these islands in 
the early part of our administration 
to learn the facts concerning the hous- 
ing and treatment of our wards, to 
study what should be done to protect 


the Government property, and to ob- 
tain the largest possible revenue from 
it. He found much that was deplor- 
able, and returned full of interest in 
the welfare of the helpless people com- 
mitted to the care of his service. In 
this spirit he asked the Sub-committee 
on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives for $20,000 with 
which to better the living conditions 
of the natives. 

“Oh, h—-—1!” said the chairman, 
“they don’t vote.” 

The incident illuminates certain po- 
litical reactions, but must not be taken 
otherwise too seriously. Men are not 
always as callous as their speech in- 
dicates. Later much was done to help 
the natives, and the resumption of seal 
killing not only brought them needed 
employment but provided a consider- 
able revenue to the Treasury. 

The subject of Government expen- 
ditures is often discussed with more 
vigor than accuracy. The air at times 
is filled with charges of excessive 
spending, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, with sweeping claims of large 
economies. The preachers of extrava- 
gance have the louder voices, and on 
the whole get the greater public hear- 
ing. Even a Budget chief has joined, 
indeed has led, the popular chorus and 
in language more picturesque than 
elegant has proclaimed that willful 
men must cease their wicked wastes 
and that thrift must replace reckless- 
less. All of which, so far as it goes, 
is well and perhaps necessary, and let 
us hope it will be fruitful of perma- 
‘nent good. But neither Budget advo- 
cates nor prophets of extravagance tell 
the whole truth. There is something 
‘more to be said. 

_And here it is just to note that the 
bureau chiefs upon whom such vivid 
anathemas have been poured forth in 
speech and print have had as yet no 
opportunity to speak for themselves. 
They could tell much, if they chose to 
do so, which would modify the state- 
ments—many of them very ignorant 
statements — that have been made 
about them. Some of them know well 
that for years their necessary work 
has been crippled for lack of means 
and that poverty rather than excess of 
funds has been their usual lot. It is 
high time the lid was lifted from the 
inner workings of some services, and 
that men who have done much with 
limited means should have a larger 
measure of public understanding. 


One day the Chief of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey told the Appropria- 
tion Sub-committee that some of the 
work was three to five years behind. 
The facts were that important data 
of many kinds had been collected at 
large expense by one portion of his 
service, but were lying unused, not 
available to the public who had paid 
for them. Why? Partly because men 
could not be had to do the work at 
the meager salaries the Survey was 
allowed to pay, and partly also because 
the number of workers was so lim- 
ited by law that even if the force were 
complete it would still be too small for 
the task. Therefore valuable infor- 
-mation obtained by the scientific staff 
for aiding the country’s commerce was 
wasted, lying hidden in unused rec- 
ords, because a penurious policy lim- 
ited alike the number and pay of the 
men who alone could make the facts 
available. 


SHIPS LIE IDLE FOR LACK OF COAL 


Let us look at another service. The 
seagoing Fisheries steamer Albatross . 
“ran only two and. a half. months in 
the fiscal year 1916, and we presented 
the extraordinary spectacle of a ves- 
se] with a crew of eighty men lying 
idle at her dock for over nine months 
for the lack of money to buy coal to 
operate her. That has been the spec- 
tacle for two years.” The words are 
mine to the Appropriations Committee 
on March 30, 1916. The Chairman 
asked why we did not discharge the 
crew. The importance of using the 
steamer did not seem to occur to him. 
We told him that the crew was a naval 
one, which we could not discharge. 
This recalls another phase of economy 
to which we may digress for a moment. 
The Albatross, as appears above, had 
a naval crew of eighty. We offered to 
run her with a civilian crew of forty 
on the same basis as other ships in the 
same service. “But as the naval crew 
was provided under the general 
navy appropriations, and our proposed 
smaller crew would mean a new ap- 
propriation for us (which would show 
when the other would not), our re- 
quest was refused, although we offered 
to run this ship and another smaller 
one at an annual saving of over $27,000. 
Indeed, the Chairman indicated that 
at the time, before the war, the Navy 
needed this Fisheries steamer for in- 
struction purposes—lying at the dock 
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The Government seal herds in Alaska are looked after by the Department of 


Commerce. 


Mr. Redfield describes how the resumption of seal killing during 


his term of office not only provided Alaskans with needed employment, but 
added considerable revenue to the Treasury 


three-quarters of the time for two 
years. 
To return to our theme, it is well 


to note that the Fisheries steamer: 


Grampus lay idle at Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts, from September, 1915, to 
March, 1916, for lack of funds. Her 
crew was temporarily transferred to 
work in fish hatcheries, for which 
these were appropriations. It should 
hardly be necessary to say that the 
work of the Albatross and the Gram- 
pus was urgently needed in connection 
with the food supply of the country. 


STARVATION WAGES FOR CLERKS TO 
GOVERNMENT ATTACHES 


Let us look at another class of work 
carried on in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Our com- 
mercial attachés are important of- 
ficers in great foreign capitals, located 
at our Embassies, in constant touch 
with our Ambassadors, with American 
business men of importance and with 
leading commercial men and organi- 
zations of the land in which they are 
stationed. These attachés were em- 
ployed under a “‘lump sum” appropria- 
tion, and their salaries could be ad- 
justed to their work and to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the countries to 
which they were accredited. This was 
a sensible course, the wisdom of which 
is evident. But it would appear that 
the word “clerk” arouses deep uneasi- 
ness in the Congressional mind. Any- 
way, the clerks to commercial attachés 
were treated in opposite fashion from 
the attachés themselves. One clerk 
was allowed for each attaché, and the 
salary was fixed at $1,500 per annum, 
at the suggestion of the Department 
in 1913, based on pre-war conditions. 
experience proved that none could be 
had for less than $1,500, regardless 
of the place where they served. Un- 
fortunately for the clerks and for the 


service, places are not alike. 
‘Aires is on one scale of living, Cape 


Buenos 


Town perhaps on, another, and Tokyo 
on athird. One thing is as certain as 
death and taxes: viz., that ten foreign 
centers, scattered over the world, vary 
greatly in their demands upon the 
purse. Several years’ experience 
proved that the rigid requirement was 
a mistake and worked harm. Con- 
gress, however, refused to grant any 
discretion in the matter and continued 
two separate phases of law governing 
the two men in one office in foreign 
centers. It is not easy to describe the 
annoyance this inflexible provision 
caused the service. 
not be had or, when obtained, would 
not remain. 

A peculiar case arose in China. 
There custom and good service de- 
manded two clerks, one Chinese and 
one American. But the law said 
“fone,” and, necessary or not, we had 
to go without the other. This was 
true also of Russia and Japan. We 
were able to keep the one clerk in 
Petrograd only because his father pro- 
vided a large part of his living ex- 
pense. It is a matter of public record 
on January 24, 1918, that there was 
not a single attaché clerk in the en- 
tire service who had not reported 
“that he could not live any longer 
without an addition to his pay.” 

The rigid laws required various sub- 
terfuges in order to comply with them 
literally and yet get the work done. 
A sum was appropriated for certain 
work without permitting clerical help 
in Washington. Yet clerks were essen- 
tial to make out many cards which 
were necessary for the operation. 
Since clerks could not be hired, the 
course had to be adopted of purchas- 
ing these cards from the girls who 
made them at so much per hundred 
cards, thus dealing with them as con- 
tractors instead of as employees. This 


Often men could ° 


was quite lawful, and solved the aif 
culty. 


EGGS, 50 CENTS APIECE 


Possibly the most annoying mean- 
ness, the most unjust and exasperat- 
ing parsimony, was in connection with 
that part of traveling expenses which 
covered lodging, meals, and laundry. 
The legal limit for all these purposes 
was $5 actual outlay per day, which 
might be commuted to either $2.50, 
$3, $3.50 or $4 per day, “in lieu of 
subsistence,” as it was said, accord- 
ing to the service and the time. The 
rule was unlike for different services 
and was changed at times. No ques-. 
tion of railway or other fares was 
concerned, for these are handled 
through Government orders involving 
no use of currency. Conceding both 
the need and the difficulty of handling 
the problem carefully, it is neverthe- 
less true that the rigid rules worked 
serious hardships to those least able 
to bear them. Some men would stay 
with friends, and profit even by the 
commuted rates. Officers with the 
higher salaries could perhaps afford 
to pay a share of their traveling: ex- 
penses’ on Government account, as 
many did, including myself. But there 
were numerous cases at home and 
abroad where men on small salaries 
were compelled by the Government to: 
travel for it in places where they could 
not possibly live on the allowance, only 
to have their salaries severely docked 
because they had exceeded it. ri ES 

It became my hateful duty in the 
case of steamboat inspectors and fur 
wardens in Alaska, who had to travel, 
to deduct at times a large part of their 
modest salaries on this account. I 
secured the bills of fare of the restau-. 
rants where those men had to eat in 
such places as Fairbanks, St. Michaels,. 
and Nome, and took them, with the: 
pay vouchers of the men, before the 
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Congressional Committee. The bills 
of fare showed such rates as $1 for 
two eggs, 75 cents for a beef sandwich, 
25 cents for a cup of coffee, 75 cents 
for cornbeef hash, and, if a man 
wanted a couple of mutton chops, those 
were $1.50. It was shown that in one 


case $58.91 had to be deducted from: 


a salary of $118; in another case, 
$70.32 from a salary of $167. One of 
our foreign agents had personally to 
pay $182.58 in five months for un- 
avoidable excess over the $5 limit, and 
another had to pay $101 out of his 
own pocket for the same reason in 
three months. 

I besought Congress to raise the 
allowance to $8 daily for Alaska or to 
allow the Secretary some discretion 
within limits under any stringent pro- 


visions they wished to make as to pub-- 


licity. It was all in vain. Poor men, 
faithful public servants, had their piti- 
ful salaries thus reduced and were 
without recourse. I asked the Com- 
mittee to print the small bills of fare 
in the report of the hearing; they re- 
fused, but some of the figures were 
admitted. I told the Committee that 
the conditions were “absolutely be- 
yond defense,” and added: 

_ “Mr. Chairman, your heart would 
bleed to see some of these poor fellows 
making $900 [a year] whom we send 
out and compel to spend $8 a day, and 
then out of their $75 [per month] 
take $50 because of this $5 a day limi- 
tation.” 

The Chairman’s comment was: 
“They are not compelled to stay in 
the service.” 

I replied: “It may be law, but it is 
absolutely indefensible as law. We 
cannot excuse it.” 

This particular class of meanness 
stands out in my remembrance as un- 
worthy of a great country. 


TAXIS NOT ALLOWED 


But this was not the sole instance 
of its kind, nor was such conduct con- 
fined to Congress. Treasury auditors 
could be quite as petty, but perhaps 
had ‘themselves the sound excuse of 
working under rigid law. A depart- 
ment officer was sent in midwinter to 
Florida, and of course took both light 
and heavy clothing. This required 
two bags, and he was obliged to take 
a taxi to the station. On filing his 
expense voucher after his return, the 
taxi item was not allowed, but he was 
invited to tell what was in his bags. 
Observe, he must account for having 
two. He declined to give his wardrobe 
details, but said he used the taxi for 
two blocks. The item was then al- 
lowed. Two years later came notice 
that his taxi bill was finally disallowed, 
and he was asked to refund the $1.25 
in question. My own secretary took 
a taxi in a storm while traveling on 
official business. It was passed, and 
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Work of responsibility and supervision in such Government work as is car- 
ried on, for example, in this industrial laboratory in Washington requires 


the services of experts. 


But throughout all the executive departments 


“the best men, the men of initiative and enterprise, are constantly 

tempted to leave the fields of Government work for a field in which they 

are more free to act and in which their free action is better appre- 
ciated” and better rewarded 


she also two years later had a refund 
of $1.25 demanded of her. 

Life in Alaska marshes was all but 
unendurable because of the mosqui- 
toes, and without protection from these 
pests surveying could not be done. 
The Coast Survey purchased mosquito 
netting to envelop the heads of the 
men in one of its working parties. The 
voucher for this was promptly re- 
jected. Am appeal was made, and dis- 
allowed on the ground that in Alaska 
mosquito netting was an ordinary ar- 
ticle of clothing. Photographs show- 
ing the exceptional conditions did not 
avail. Curiously enough, we could, 
and did, supply rubber boots, so that 
feet could be protected by Uncle Sam, 
but not heads. 

Any one who will take the trouble 
to look in the Sundry Civil Bill “fiscal 
year 1919” will find authorized “the 
reimbursement .. . of officers of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey for food, 
clothing, medicines, and other supplies 
furnished for the temporary relief of 
distressed persons temporarily pro- 
vided for by them, not to exceed a total 
of $550.” Now let the reader recall 
that this covers twelve or more ves- 
sels operating in the Philippines, 
Alaska, and on the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts. It is a munificent provision, 
is it not? It averages rather less 
than $50 per vessel per annum. — It 
arose from the fact that‘one Coast 
Survey captain did rescue a ship- 
wrecked party and provide them with 
food and clothing to the value of about 


cently been 


$130. He was of course accountable 
personally for thus using public prop- 
erty. Thereafter he encountered some 
delay in getting this amount refunded, 
for there was then no appropriation 
for the purpose, and it was not alto- 
gether without personal financial risk 
that a captain obeyed the humane in- 
stinct. More than one hearing was 
required before the Committee in- 
serted the above provision in the law. 


LOW SALARIES DRIVE OUT GOOD MEN 


If the bureau chiefs who have re- 
ignorantly called “gay 
prodigals” and “gold diggers” could 
safely speak the truth from their ex- 
perience, the tale would be a different 
one from that which is now heard. 
They would show waste from the cut- 
ting down of appropriations and losses 
by the reduction of estimates; they 
could tell how the services of valuable 
men were lost because of small salaries. 
They could show how hard it often is 
to keep public work moving for lack 
of sufficient means. They would tell 
of improvements of service and of re- 
ductions of cost they are not permitted 
to make. The Congressional definition 
of economy is the absence of spend- 
ing. This would be amusing if the 
result were not often sad. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1919, the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Appropriations 
is quoted as saying: “In the last 
twenty years only two appropriation 
estimates offered by the executive de- 
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partments were not cut down either 
in the House or Senate. A saving of 
$500,000,000 has resulted.” 

How did he know it was saving? 
To state as a principle that to cut 
estimates is to save money is absurd. 
I know more than one case in which 
such action meant loss. 


SAVING MONEY AND KILLING MEN 


Public statements about economy 
often have as a basis merely the dif- 
ference between totals. Expenditures 
by one Congress of so many millions, 
by another Congress of so many fewer 
millions—result, a saving of the dif- 
ference. Does any one seriously be- 
lieve that the Congress or the party 
which spends a smaller total than 
another therefore saves so much? 
What has been left undone and what 
is the cost of neglecting it? -Impor- 
tanu work has been interrupted and 
done by installments at a greatly en- 
hanced cost because an estimate was 
cut down. Repairs to vessels, build- 
ings, wharves, and equipment have 
been stopped and costly depreciation 
has taken place because estimates were 
cut down. 

Valuable apparatus has fallen into 
decay and been replaced at needless 
cost because estimates have been cut 
down. I know of one wreck near a 
lighthouse where lives were lost for 
lack of appropriation to keep a tele- 
phone in use, for neither the light- 
house nor the life-saving station close 
at hand had any means of communica- 
tion. Government work is often car- 
ried on at unnecessary expense be- 
cause estimates are cut down. Prof- 
itable operations have been brought 
to an end because estimates were 
cut down. Many vessels have been 
wrecked, many human lives have been 
lost, and much property has been de- 
stroyed because estimates have been 
cut down. 

There is little, if any, appearance 
in Washington discussions of the prin- 
ciple that wise expenditure is economy 
or that the wisdom of outlay is to be 
determined by its productive results. 
It goes without saying that no nation, 
any more than a man, may long spend 
more than its income, and a budget 
for balancing revenue and expenditure 
is as admirable as necessary. Such 
a budget, however, may still fail of 
an economical result unless the fruit- 
fulness of expenditure be considered. 
Much outlay, both public and private, 
should be reckoned as investment, and 
even some government services more 
than pay their way. A good deal of 
education is needed in Congress before 
appropriations will be judged by it 
with the insight that is common in 
the best-managed private concerns. 

Bureau chiefs are human. When 
they find by years of experience that 
estimates carefully adjusted to their 
needs are ignorantly cut down, when 
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they hear such words from a chairman 
as are quoted above, it is not strange 
if some are tempted to ask more than 
they need in order to get enough to 
do their work. They, also are the 
anvil on which the public strikes. Few 
go to Congress to ask more funds for 
a service; many come to the service 
to ask more work, thoughtless of how 
the means are to be provided. These 
men, the chiefs of services, are the 
backbone of the executive work of our 
Government. They serve it sometimes 
for years on end for small compensa- 
tion tempered by abuse, giving their 


AN AMERICAN 
DIES OF SHOCK 


AFTER STUPENDOUS 
HARDSHIPS ON A 
GOVERNMENT ERRAND 
Two remarkable stories of heroism 


will be told next week by former Secre- 
tary Redfield. One deals with a thrill- 


ing rescue at sea by the captain of 
the Columbine, a Government tender. 
The other recites the terrific hard- 
ships encountered by Charles L. 
Preston, who was sent to Russia dur- 
ing the World War on a monumental 
quest for platinum. Both accounts 
are presented in unforgetable de- 
tail. They. are examples of | the 
heroic conduct of representatives 
of the Department of Commerce. 





lives, in reality, to their country. I 
have known them to refuse salaries 
double those the Government paid 
them in order to bring their work to 
what they thought a proper conclusion. 
Others have grown old in service, and 
have in their declining years only the 
compensation of a knowledge of work 
well done to reward them for years 
of toil. 


BEGGARLY PAY FOR EXPERTS 


The great and thus far the abiding 
meanness of Uncle Sam is found in 
the small salaries paid to the super- 
vising and executive staff that does 
his work. Clerical salaries and treat- 
ment compare favorably with commer- 
cial practice, but the higher posts are 
underpaid. The Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce at $5,000 a year was 
paid less than some of his subordi- 
nates. Yet in one negotiation he dealt 
successfully with Government prop- 
erty valued at over $20,000,000, and 
it was from his original suggestion 
that the whole vast system of war 
insurance grew. 

Any comparison of the compensa- 
tion of men in the higher ranks of the 
Government service with industrial, 
commercial, or professional rewards 
can result only unfavorably to the 


Government. A valued friend has just — 


left a work he loved and which he 
created to become the head of a great 
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educational institution to which he 
was called because of distinguished, 
merit. The Government he served so 
well lets him go to its own hurt, be- 
cause it has not had the wisdom to 
give him just compensation for his 
service. Another successful officer 
takes private work in his profession 
because the Nation he has served 
faithfully for many years offers him 
no hope of future reward and sur- 
rounds him with narrow restrictions 
that tie his hands. He handles thou- 
sands of men and millions in money 
for what the most selfish employer 
would think beggarly pay. 

The best men, the men of initiative 
and enterprise, are constantly tempted 
to leave the fields of Government work 
for a field in which they are more free. 
to act and in which their free action 
is better appreciated. In the respect 


_of giving value for value to the lead- 


ing men in its own service, our Gov- 
ernment is little and not large, small 
and not great, penurious and not gen- 
erous. It is a mean, and not a broad, 
spirit that abuses faithful servants 
and underpays them. The payment 
of meager salaries is in the end a 
costly process, and neglected work 
brings its full penalty in time with 
usury. 


A NATIONAL REPROACH 


By all means, let no dollar be spent 
that can be wisely saved. But there 
are areas off the New England coast 
over which no wire drag has passed, 
and much of our Pacific coastal waters 
are unsurveyed, taking their toll of 
human life and property. On January 
27, 1919, I told the Appropriations 
Committee: “The unsurveyed condi- 
tion of our Pacific coast is a National 
reproach. But forty-four per cent of 
the coast of Washington is surveyed, 
but fourteen per cent of the coast of 
Oregon, but twenty-seven per cent of 
the coast of California. . . . There is 
twenty years’ continuous work for 
one surveying steamer on the coasts 
of California, Oregon, and Washington 
alone.” 

Alaska channels remain a slightly 
diminished peril, and the service that 
has them in charge is so housed in 
Washington as to make its operations 
both cumbersome and costly. 

I have said that public expenditures 
are discussed with more:vigor than 
accuracy, and as this is written there 
comes to hand a notable example. A 
financial journal presents in alleged 
humor the following statement: 

“Monumental exception, once upon 
a time an official did spend less than ~ 
he was allowed, and turned the balance 
back into the Treasury. Instead’ of 
plaudits he got ridicule and ignominy, 
and probably there wasn’t a Congress- 
man, at least of the then dominant 
party, who did not consider this of- 
ficial a Pharisee and a pest. Not that 
I mean to asperse long dead and buried 
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Congresses. While it is.true that the” 
old-time Congressmen had nothing but 
contempt for a disbursing officer who 
couldn’t get rid of the money he was 
authorized to spend, it must be set 
down as a fact that Congress was the 
sole check on unbridled extravagance.” 

It is true that an unexpended bal- 
ance was thought rather to mean an 
excessive estimate than care in spend- 
ing, but, with this qualification, not 
one statement above quoted is true. 
During seven years the Department of 
Commerce turned back unused into the 
Treasury the total sum of $2,244,- 
606.51. This represented some phase 
of every service in the Department, 
including the Secretary’s office, in 
every one of the seven years. There 
is no reason to doubt that other de- 
partments did likewise. So much for 
“unbridled extravagance” and for Con- 
gress being “the sole check” thereon. 
The following words from my own 
Annual Report for 1919 speak for 
themselves: 

“There is a general impression: that 


Of all the contests for prizes offered by The Outlook 
that called “What Books Mean to Me” has brought out 
Over 2,000 contesting letters have 
been received, and the judges consider them in the mass 
notable for quality, interest, and variety in the point of 


the largest response. 


FIRST PRIZE 


THE AUTHORS TELL 
THE STORY 
BY RALPH RICHMOND 


HAT do my books mean to me? 

I have wondered often, and yet 
I have never been able, with entire 
satisfaction, to answer myself. 

- Glancing up as I write, my eye wan- 
ders over open —-book-shelves’ that 
frame a fireplace of weathered field 
_ stone. Occupying so central and com- 
manding a position in the room, these 
books of mine seem always to rule me 
and my mood; I am their willing cap- 
tive. 

“What, indeed, do they hold for their 
bondsman? Suppose that I ask them? 
Perhaps one or two of them will help 
me to a conclusion. 

“Well,” said Conrad, first to speak, 
“we have taken soundings together in 
the deeps of men’s motives and have 
gazed aloft at their courage.” = It 
seemed to be a fair enough reply, and 
I turned to a slender volume farther 
along on the same shelf. It was Keats, 
and he took somewhat longer to an- 
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' Finally, however, he spoke. “I 
have given you much,” he said, slowly, 
“but most valuable of all, I think, I 
have set you dreaming, ‘asleep in lap 
of legends old.’ ” 
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money appropriated means money 
spent. Yet here is a total of $2,244,- 
606.51 which could have been expended 
for the purposes named, but was not. 
In business circles such action would 
be deemed commendable and would win 
confidence of financial authorities in 
the wisdom of the disbursing organi- 
zation. The reverse is true, however, 
in the Government under the existing 
system.” 

. Had there been any process whereby 
the money thus saved could have been 
used, by authority, for other urgent 
public purposes, the road would have 
been less thorny. Such a _ process 
exists in New York City, but not in 
Washington. The result is fiscal star- 
vation in some places coincident with 
refunds in others. The attitude, not 
perhaps of Congress as a whole, but 
of its Appropriations Committee, was 
not wise in such things, but it was 
accuracy and wisdom combined as 
compared with the quoted statement 
of alleged facts. 

Finally, no one can Jook over che 


BOOKS AND LIFE 


approach. 


EDITORS. ' 


“You have tramped with me along 
the trail to Oregon’”—it was Parkman 
talking-——‘“‘and you have learned to 
revere the vanished spirit of the old 
West.” 

“T have tried to teach you tolerance; 
to create in you a wide sympathy for 
your fellow-travelers,” declared Dick- 
“And I to hate hypocrisy and 


ens. 
sham’”’—from Swift. “Humility, I,” 
said Defoe. ‘And I to instil a love 


9? 


and appreciation of beauty,” asserted 
Ruskin. ‘‘With us you have soared to 


‘times and climes of sheer romance,” 


spoke Scott and Stevenson. 

“Before your eyes I have laid bare 
the noble structure of the mind; you 
have seen it in the becoming,” Robin- 
son told me. “Over my _ shoulder,” 
murmured Jensen, “you have wit- 
nessed the most stupendous drama in 
the world unfold, eons before Geth- 
semane.” 

“When I cautioned you that ‘the 
length of things is vanity; only their 
height is joy,’ I furnished you with a 
yardstick by which to measure life, if 
only you will apply it,” observed San- 
tayana. 

Others, then, of the miscellaneous 
company drawn uy, on my shelves 
would have spoken, for each one-ap- 
peared eager to cont~ibute something 
to this intellectual inventory. But one 
of their number, still unheard, I was 
specially anxious to call upon. He 
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volumes of the hearings before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations without seeing the im- 
possible task the members had to 
perform. The hearings on one bill 
before one sub-committee covered 
1,763 prinéed pages. The system, now 
happily modified somewhat by the 
Budget, was, and still is,: an impos- 
sible one. To bring about true economy 
understanding must take the place of 
antagonism. Co-operation alone will 
remove duplication, provide co-ordina- 
tion, and furnish the only sensible 
basis for the economical use of public 
funds. 

The country grows, and the cost of 
operating its Government grows with 
it. The demands of the country upon 
its Government increase faster than 
the population. If these facts, of 
which every service has record, are 
taken fairly into account, there wiil 
be fewer adjectives and more sympa- 
thy and a better adjustment of our 
expenditures to the demands of our 
people. 


If there were any question as to whether 
Americans read books worth while, read old books as well 
as new, and re-read books they like and look back to with 
pleasure, this contest would go far to prove the fact.— THE 


wears, standing in his niche, the same 
modest jacket in which, more than a 
century ago, he first surveyed a de- 
lighted world. When I put my ques- 
tion to him he replied, quietly: 

“It is not, perhaps, very much that 
I have given, compared with those to 
whom you have been listening. All 
that I can claim is that you knew me 
long before you had become ac- 
quainted with any of the rest; we met, 
you will recall, in your early youth, 
and we formed then a fast comrade- 
ship. I remember that I beckoned to 
you and that you followed me all the 
way from the crooked lanes of old 
New Amsterdam to the enchanted cor- 
ridors of the Alhambra. Many of 
those who have spoken are accounted 
greater than I, but it fell to me to re- 
fine your taste, and I cannot help 
thinking. that they live—for you—be- 
cause of me.” 

It is true. Washington Irving—for 
it was he who spoke last—remains for 
me a literary guardian. He has en- 
abled me in my reading to relish the 
old and evaluate the new in literature; 
to pursue, in fine, what Emerson calls 
“creative reading.” 

After all, I am wondering if the 
meaning, the total significance, of my 
books hasn’t eluded me again. Upon 
reflection, I doubt if I ever shall come 
nearer to a sincere answer than this: 
It is’ by losing myself completely in 
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greater. minds—minds immured in 
good books—that I begin to find my- 
self. 


SECOND PRIZE 


BOOKS TO LOOK AT 
AND TO LIVE WITH 
BY FRED L. PALMER 


HOSE books done in blue,” said 
my host, “are translations of 
de Maupassant; and these up above 
are a complete set of Stevenson. Very 
fine sets. Up there by the bust—of 
Goethe, or Moliéere, I believe—are 
some French books. I don’t read 
French myself, but the red _ backs 
make a pleasing effect against the 
panels. You see, when I had this 
house built I stipulated that there 
should be a real, old-fashioned library 
in it—for atmosphere, you know—a 
place where a man can take his guests 
after dinner for coffee and a smoke. 
Besides, I have all the books indexed 
and catalogued, so if any one wants a 
book to read just tell me its name and 
I can put my finger right on it.” 
“That’s fine,” I said. “You have a 
very effective room here, all right.” 
“T think so,” replied my host. 
When I arrived at my own library 
later that evening, I removed the 
clothes that were in my desk chair and 
gat down. Before me was spread the 
sheepish array of books which grace 
alone could call a library. There 
were red ones here, too—and blue 
ones—and yellow ones; but there were 
no magnificent sets, and I had no 
panels, nor any bust, nor a card index. 
What a motley crew! True enough, I 
had Stevenson some place—all of his 





letters, in fact; though where the 
devil—oh, yes, here they were—or 
rather Volume Three. Then there 


was a volume of de Maupassant some- 
where; and there under the ash-tray 
was de Musset’s “La Confession’”— 
which had to go back to the library, 
by the way; and I could pick out the 
familiar bindings of “Hamlet,” “‘Hen- 
ry IV,” Hawthorne’s “Wonder Tales,” 
Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture,” “Jurgen,” “The Old Testament 
Narrative,” “David Copperfield,” 
Wilde’s “De Profundis,” Kenneth 
Grahame’s “Wind in the Willows,” 
Roget’s “Thesaurus,” and all sorts of 
others. After all, there was some- 
thing to be said for my library. It 
had given me many pleasant hours. 
It had shown me all manner of people 
and places—from Sam Weller to King 
Lear—and from “The Mysterious 
Island” to Dante’s “Inferno.” 

And the more I thought about it, 
the more familiar faces I saw. Blind 
Pew, Cyrano de Bergerac, Sidney 
Carton, Falstaff, Hotspur, Slender, 
Rudin, Isaac and Rebecca, Hercules, 
Thais, Slender—I had met them all in 
my dilapidated books; I had listened 
to Lamb, Shelley, Addison, Jane Aus- 
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ten, Goethe, Burns, Tolstoy, and 
Stevenson in my books. And as I 
pondered my spirits returned. 

“Truly,” I said to myself, “when 


God made the world of books, he put a 
high wall around it, but many doors 
therein. And no matter how crest- 
fallen the door, the country within is 
the same.” And that’s the truth. 


THIRD PRIZE 
THE BEST OF THE 
OLD AND NEW 
BY “Keeweens; 


WAS born in Virginia not very 
long before the Civil War. My 


‘grandmother offered to give me a gold 


piece when I could- read, and when I 
was about five years old I read from 
“Reading Without Tears” well enough 
to win the prize. Since then I have 
never willingly stopped reading. In 
our part of the country children’s 
books were very scarce during the 
war, and ours were, many of them, 
inherited. We had “Sanford and Mer- 
ton,” “The Rollo Books,” “‘The Fran- 
conia Stories,” “The Fairchild Fam- 
ily,” “Little Henry and His Bearer,” 
“The Lady of the Manor” (borrowed 
and read with many thrills), “Stories 
of an Old Maid,” “The Story of a 
Doll,” and others long since forgotten 
by the world. 

In those troubled times children 
were not expected to be either seen or 
heard, and we found the garret a won- 
derful refuge. There we spent many 
peaceful hours, “the world forgetting 
and by the world forgot.” Piles of 
old “‘Godey’s,” “Harper’s Monthlies,” 
“Littell’s Living Age,” ‘Atlantics,” 
etc., were mines of joy. “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” “Baron Munchausen,” some 
odd volumes of “Clarissa Harlowe,” 
enchanted us in spite of the difficulties 
of the long “S.”’ We had a copy of 


“Don Quixote” with one thousand 
illustrations, “Gil Blas,” and _ the 
“Arabian Nights.” Queer food for 


childish minds, but better then per- 
haps than later. Scott was a house- 
hold word, and two of the family dolls 
were named Rebecca and Rowena. 
When I was about nine, I discov- 
ered Dickens, and from then on the 
English novelists of the time were 
familiar friends. We had by that 
time access to many more books, and 
read Miss Warner’s “Stories for 
Young People” and Miss Yonge’s mix- 
tures of historical facts and fancies 
with her nice English family life. 
Her poor clergymen with their inter- 
esting series of twins, her wonderful 
heroes with their High Church ten- 
dencies and irresistible charm, are all 
remembered with pleasure. On look- 
ing back, the serials of that time seem 
to me to fill a large part of my mem- 
ory. George Macdonald, Mrs. Oli- 
phant, Trollope, George Eliot, Dickens, 


. moderns. 


Thackeray, made the coming of the 
postman an event. 

When Matthew Arnold’s “Rssays in 
Criticism” came into my hands, a new 


- field was opened up—biography and 


essays took their rightful place, and 
fiction became a pastime. The lives of 


clever men were open to us. The 
great Victorians became familiar 
friends—the Hares, the Arnolds, 


Kingsley, the Evangelicals, and later 
pre-Raphaelites and their followers 
were all of interest. Browning was 
an interpreter of life, Ruskin a 
preacher of righteousness. So it went 
on—books made travel interesting, 
travel made books real; Italy interpre- 
ted by Symonds, Grimm, Benvenuto 
Cellini, Pater, and Browning, a land 
of pure delight; England as familiar 
and well loved as Virginia; France, 
visited with Henry James, described 
by Victor Hugo, Balzac, Anatole 
France, and Loti, a land of romance 
and charm. 

Now I am living in whale many 
would call a Virginia backwater, but 
where, “praise be!” there are no Main 
Streets, no banal Babbitts, no drab 
Luilu Betts. I have had no concerts 
this winter, but I have heard the car- 
dinals daily, and occasionally had a 
song from a mocking-bird who has 
been kind enough to winter with us. 
I have seen no picture exhibitions, but 
a few rosy dawns and many glorious 
sunsets. I have heard no lectures, but 
I have “visited with,” as our New 
England friends say, William De Mor- 
gan, and met our old friends the 
descendants of Coke of Norfolk, and 
all the artists and literary men of 
pre-Raphaelite days as well as some 
I have been in the old Park 
Street home of Charles Bonaparte, 
and come in touch with one of the 
greatest of my heroes, President 
Roosevelt. I have enjoyed the “ ‘In- 
discretions’ of Lady Susan” Townley, 
have shared Mrs. Aldrich’s “Memo- 
ries;” I have spent some pleasant 
hours with “The Spinster of This 
Parish,” lingered in the woods with 
“Old Crow;” have felt the gloom and 
power of “The Cathedral;” visited 
Paris with some novelists. I have lin- 
gered at the Sign La Reine Pedauque; 
have crossed the ocean and suffered in 
the trenches with “One of Ours;” 
have tried with Lucas to “Divide 
Genevra’s Money;” have looked at the 
‘Puppet Show of Memory;” have had 
blood-curdling adventures with Ossen- 
dowski; every week I have an 
“Outlook” at many happenings. 

Some day when the X-ray is per- 
fected and the palimpsest of memory 
is photographed, what a record I will 
see! It will begin with “Reading 
Without Tears” and end, I fancy, like 
the English marriage service, with 
amazement. But at least I can say 
I have lived and loved, even if it has 
been only vicariously. 


PLAGUES THAT IMPERIL OUR TREES AND PLANTS 
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F. KELLERMAN 


“Dr. K. F. Kellerman, Associate Chief of the 


‘Bureau of Plant Industry, is a resourceful 
fighting man of science” 


VHE autumnal fragrance of a pan 
, of chestnuts roasting over a 
ruddy little bed of charcoal is 
almost a thing of the past. The 
swarthy vender, balancing himself 
-and his apparatus adroitly along the 
curb where the traffic of city streets 
is invariably the thickest, must soon 
be abandoning his usual stock in trade 
during the hazy days of October and 
November, when nothing smells so 
good as a chestnut. For the native 
American chestnut trees are pyracti- 
cally extinct along the Atlantic coast 
to-day, and it is believed that nothing 
can stop the blight that is gradually 
consuming the ones that still remain. 
The chestnut-bark disease, which as 
early as 1911 had already devastated 
fully $25,000,000 worth of timber, ad- 
vances at the rate of about twenty to 
twenty-five miles a year with a viru- 
Jence that science has been unable to 
check. It was discovered in 1904 by 
a forester of the New York ZoGlogical 
Park, and has since played havoc in 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Hampshire, and on down into Vir- 
ginia. The chestnut trees of the 


southern Appalachians have displayed . 


a strenuous resistance to the blight; 
but once it sinks its sinister roots into 
the chestnut bark, even the forest 
pathologists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture admit their 
inability to protect the trees of the 
region against it. There is no specific. 
The trees are doomed. 


QUARANTINES AGAINST PLANT PLAGUES 


_,. ,Quarantining American ports 
against the entry of immigrants in- 


HOW UNCLE SAM 
QUARANTINES 
AMERICAN PORTS 
AGAINST INFECTED 
NURSERY STOCK, 
STAMPS OUT 
PLANT EPIDEMICS, 
AND KEEPS 
VIGILANT SCIENTISTS 
ON GUARD AGAINST 
THE SPREAD OF 
INFECTIONS 


BY 
NEWTON FUESSLE 


fected by contagious diseases has long 
been a painstaking measure of public 
safety. But plant quarantines to pro- 
tect American trees and plants against 
the importation of diseased nursery 
stock is a development of only re- 
cent years. Chestnut canker at last 
aroused public opinion, for this 
blight unquestionably owes its origin 
to the admission of diseased nursery 
stock from Japan. The chestnut blight 
thus became a symbol in the public 
mind of the whole menace of plant 
diseases introduced from foreign 
countries. 

“What if this were a disease of ap- 
ple trees, or of potatoes, corn, or 
wheat?” people asked themselves. And 
straightway they turned for their 
answer to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

This marked the advent.of an era of 
exceedingly interesting and dramatic 
warfare that has since been waged 
vigilantly, resourcefully, and inces- 
santly by Uncle Sam against path- 
ological perils that trees and plants, 
no less than the human body, are 
heir to. 

From gradual beginnings plant 
quarantine in the United States has 
risen to its present peak of rigid ex- 
clusion. <A total of fifty-four different 
plant quarantines have been issued, of 
which thirty-five continue in force. 
The Department of Agriculture has 
greatly outdistanced similar work 
done by any foreign country. 

In the businesslike offices and lab- 
oratories of a plant pathologist in 
Washington the world’s fungi are be- 
ing painstakingly appraised, card- 
catalogued, and described. The traits 
and mannerisms of the more impor- 
tant of these potential enemies of 
American plant life are being care- 





DR. HAVEN METCALE 


“Dr. Haven Metcalf is the pathologist in charge 
of the Government’s fight against diseases of 


trees. He is a diligent and able investigator 
and is gifted with unusual judgment’ 


fully studied, so that the proper safe- 
guards may be developed in the effort 
to keep them out of the country. 

As in the case of Spanish influenza, 
it has been observed that many of 
these diseases of plants likewise be- 
come more virulent after they have 
moved from one country into another. 
The virulence with which some of 
these imported plagues may attack 
American plants has repeatedly been 
demonstrated. It is as important, 
from the point of view of American 
plant life, to protect our ports against 
these afilictions, as it is, from the point 
of view of human life, rigidly to bar 
from our ports of entry immigrants 
suffering from scarlet fever, yellow 
fever, or smallpox. 


CURRANT JELLY AND GOOSEBERRY PIE 
GROW SCARCER 


From French and German nurseries 
came the white pine blister disease: 
This dangerous malady moves from 
tree to tree by a curiously circuitous 
route. It travels from the infected 
tree to a currant or gooseberry bush 
and thence to another tree. The re- 
sult is that in fighting this disease it 
is necessary to kill currant and goose- 
berry bushes in regions that have 
been attacked. 

Millions of acres of these bushes 
have been destroyed in the Govern- 
ment’s determined effort to eliminate 
the white pine blister disease. In 
localities where currant and goose- 
berry bushes provide the basis for a 
more important industry than the 
white pine tree, the trees are per- 
mitted to die. But in other localities 
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INSPECTORS IN WARD EXAMINING FRUITS FOR EVIDENCES OF 


INSECT WORK 


currant jelly and gooseberry pie are 
likely to vanish from the table. 

Government pathologists estimate 
that the real fight to control the white 
pine blister must be carried on during 
the next six years, or else that valu- 
able species of tree is done for. The 
blister rust is already so widely scat- 
tered that its eradication is absolutely 
hopeless, and the desire is merely to 
teach pine owners how a commercial 
control of the disease can be effected 
in order to continue the commercial 
production of the white pine in the 
East. The case is not greatly differ- 
ent from the diseases of wheat prob- 
ably introduced from Australia in 
recent years, namely, take-all and flag 
smut; these two. diseases were so 
widely scattered before their presence 
was discovered in this country that 
they will probably never be completely 
eradicated. 

The Douglas fir, which comprises 
something like one-fourth of the 
standing timber in the United States, 
has also become the target of a peril- 
ous form of fungus canker which Gov- 
ernment officials are watching closely, 
and will take prompt steps to eradi- 
cate if found in the United States. 

It has not been the easiest thing in 
the world to rouse rural communities 
to the danger of some of these plant 
maladies and to secure the proper co- 
operation with Federal authorities to 
direct an effective fight against these 
dangers. These plagues are usually 
subtle in their origins and move 
slowly from region to region, and it 
is difficult to get a convincing amount 
of early evidence against them. The 
Federal authorities have ~ applied 
themselves to the problem with every 
means at their disposal. They have 


OR DISEASES 


worked through farm bureaus and 
through county demonstration agents; 
they have installed exhibits at agri- 
cultural fairs; they have carried on 
publicity campaigns through news- 
papers, farm journals, and motion pic- 
tures. They have sent members of 
the Department to address meetings 
in many localities throughout the 
country. 


A FIGHTING MAN OF SCIENCE 


One of the most dramatic drives ex- 
ecuted by the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try occurred when the entire citrus 
industry of the South was threatened, 
throwing Florida and other Southern 
States into a condition of panic. This 
was in 1913. Two years before, the 
citrus canker had made its way into 
Florida, carried by some Japanese 
nursery stock. It* was at first con- 
fused with the ordinary citrus scab, 
but spraying did no good, and the dis- 
ease began spreading so rapidly and 
so injuriously that land values in 
Florida dropped with a bang, and 
predictions became general to the 
effect that the citrus industry was go- 
ing the way of the chestnut forests. 


At this point Dr. K. F. Kellerman, | 


Associate Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, a resourceful fighting 
man of science, determined to stamp 
out the disease if it was humanly pos- 
sible. Dr. Kellerman was peculiarly 
fitted to assume command of these 
critical operations. He had served a 


_ careful apprenticeship in the fields of 


soil bacteriology and water purifica- 
tion. He had studied, not only plant 
physiology, but hygiene, surgery, and 
engineering. He worked on the drink- 
ing water problem at Panama. before 


4 July 


the Canal Zone was the healthful re- 
gion it is to-day. 


ORANGE GROVES DEFENDED AGAINST 
PLAGUE j 


Dr. Kellerman was instrumental in 
securing Government appropriations. 
An initial appropriation of $35,000 
was carried in an Urgent Deficiency 
Bill; and later appropriations have 
raised the total of Government funds 
provided for this purpose, including 
that for the coming fiscal year, to 
$1,840,760. Dr. Kellerman was like- 
wise instrumental in securing addi- 
tional funds from the States and 
from local property-owners to fight 
the citrus canker. Every orchard in 


.the affected region was promptly in- 


spected and every diseased tree was 
sprayed with a flaming mixture of 
kerosene and crude oil until the tree 
was charred. Even the ground in 
which the tree had stood was disin- 
fected with formalin after the tree 
was burned. 

The men in the picturesque raiding 
parties were required to disinfect all 
of their clothes and equipment after 
the day’s work. Overshoes, leggings, 
and canvas hats had to be soaked in 
a bichloride solution. Precautions as 
severe as those employed in fighting 
the bubonic plague in the Near East 
were employed in this struggle to 
stamp out the citrus canker down 
among the orange groves and grape- 
fruit orchards. 

Florida in the meantime was 
deathly afraid of publicity concerning 
her endangered fruit regions. Since 
the plague has been stamped out, how- 
ever, Florida has wisely capitalized 
the fact. The disease had ranged 
from the Atlantic coast to Texas. It 
had mainly been spread by men and 
teams working in the orchards. Dur- 
ing the fight all except actual work- 
men were kept out of the orchards 
and all workers were compelled to 
wear disinfected suits. The disease, 
although not completely eradicated 
even yet, has been brought sharply 
under control. Texas and Louisiana 
are still known to have scattered cases 
of citrus canker within their borders, 
although infection in important pro- 
ducing regions or near lines of travel 
are believed to have been eliminated. 
Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi are 
still being systematically examined, 
although for many months no canker 
has been found in any one of these 
three States, and during the last. few 
years only a very few scattered infec- 
tions have been located. 


UNCLE SAM’S TREE DOCTOR 


Dr. Haven Metcalf is the patholo- 
gist in charge of the Government’s 
fight against diseases of trees. He 
is a diligent and able investigator and 
is gifted with unusual judgment. It 


1923 


‘was he who urged the Government to 


open official fire upon the chestnut 
blight long before actual operations 
were undertaken; and again it was he 
who advised that the fight be aban- 
doned when it became clear to him 
that it could net possibly be won. 

This specialist, after extensive 
study, introduced into America from 
Lombardy, Italy, a variety of rice now 
known as “colusa rice.” It is now 
grown extensively in California on 
land that was previously scarcely 
used. In 1919 the crop value of this 
variety of rice was over $4,000,000. 
That was his first achievement in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Metcalf has labored tirelessly to 
create a science of tree pathology and 
to apply that science as rapidly as pos- 
sible to the practices of arboriculture 
and of forestry. Previous to the be- 
ginnings of his efforts in 1907 there 
had been very little investigation in 
America in forest pathology; even in 
Europe the science was practically 
limited to the monumental work of 
one man—Robert Hartig. 

The work of Dr. Metcalf’s office in- 
cludes such subjects as decay of tim- 
bers in buildings, decays of all forms 
of wood, tree nursery diseases and 
tree surgery. He was the first to 
recognize that the chestnut blight was 
an imported disease, and since 1908 
has constantly preached the doctrine 
that it is easier to keep out a foreign 
peril to plants than to fight it once it 
is intrenched. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture has 
more experts on its staff than any 
other Government bureau. The vol- 
ume and scope of its efforts are as- 
tounding. - 


PROTECTING AMERICAN COTTON FIELDS 


The pink boll worm is responsible 
for an interesting quarantine estab- 
lished at American ports. This very 
destructive worm. attacks’ cotton 
plants. It came in from Egypt in cot- 


ton bales, and established itself cozily © 


in Mexico. A drastic quarantine has 
been established along the Mexican 
border, where fumigation plants have 
been established. The largest of these 
is located at El] Paso, and has a fifteen- 


car capacity. Fumigation takes place 


under a vacuum, in which all imported 
cotton must be treated before it is 
admitted into the United States. The 
pink boll worm managed to get into 
Texas and Louisiana in 1917, but 
Louisiana is now apparently entirely 
cleared of it! 

Because of the strict guard that Un- 
cle Sam now maintains against the en- 


try of various plant diseases and in- 
sects, the United States is to-day said 
to be the only country in the world that 


is entirely free from destructive species 
of fruit flies: The utmost precautions 
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THREE STAGES IN THE DESTRUCZCION OF A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN OF OUR AMERICAN 
CHESTNUT BY THE BLIGHT. AS THE LIMBS BECAME INFECTED AND KILLED, THEY WERE 
CUT OFF 


are taken to keep these dangerous 
little aliens out, and, since Mexico is 
infested, no Mexican fruit is permit- 
ted to enter the United States. Fruit 
is even taken away from passengers 
on trains about to cross the border, 
and not long ago there was a consider- 
able flurry of excitement over taking 
a bunch of roses away from a Cabinet 
officer’s wife, who was crossing the 
border into the United States. 

The fruit fly, fortunately, does not 
attack bananas, lemons, or Malaga 
grapes. Since they are considered 
practically immune, there has never 
been any need of Governmental inter- 


ference with these heavily imported 


products. 

With the planting in Potomac Park 
of some ornamental cherry trees, the 
Oriental peach-twig borer found its 
way in the United States, and has 
since been spreading steadily and in- 
flicting its injuries upon peach and 
cherry trees. 

Another dangerous little alien en- 
-emy is the corn borer. Since he en- 
ters with broom corn, all broom corn 
that is now admitted from foreign 
countries has to be carefully steamed 
upon entry, and may not be imported 
during the summer months at all. 

An entire volume has been com- 
piled covering insects that have not 
yet entered the United States, but 
which are a potential menace. 


THE REAL YELLOW PERIL 


It seems that the real yellow peril 
has invaded the United States in the 
- form of the Japanese beetle. Its first 
point of attack was the vicinity 
around Philadelphia and Riverton, 
New Jersey. It is considered the 
worst insect that ever got into this 
eountry. It feeds on grass, and on 
the leaves of fruit trees, vines, and 
corn stalks, and is spreading very 
rapidly. Dr. Kellerman tells me that 
he never saw an insect so peculiarly 
adapted to make trouble in the United 
States. 


It consumes ripening fruit and is - 


very cautious about eating any fruit 
or leaves that have been sprayed. It 
probably entered the United States 
about 1909. .Its carrier was the 
Japanese iris before the Plant Quar- 
antine Law was passed. Boys used to 
be paid ten cents a pint for capturing 
Japanese beetles, but the beetles have 
since grown so dense in the vicinity of 
Philadelphia that during fruit time 
the orchards have the appearance of 
being overwhelmed with bee swarms. 
These resolute beetles go into action 
in natural war-paint; they are a brill- 
iant iridescent bronze green in color. 
They have spread so rapidly that they 
apparently cannot be controlled. 


A DRASTIC QUARANTINE. 


Quarantining the ports of a country 
against plant diseases has been a rec- 
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ognized measure of public safety for 
more than a century. American offi- 
cials, however, for many years had no 
authority to establish quarantines 
except against living insects, although 
it was known for years that nursery 
stock was bringing diseases of plants 
into the country... Thirty-five years 
ago the prevalence of “peach yellows” 
led to various State quarantines to 
prevent its movement from State to 
State. But it was not until 1912 that 
the Plant Quarantine Act was passed 


by Congress, providing for the estab- 


lishment of a Federal Horticultural 
Board. This body promptly instituted 
careful inspection at ports of entry, 
but soon found that it was difficult to 
provide conditions of safety without 
establishing rigid quarantines. 

The rapid discovery of one new dis- 
ease after another became so alarming 
to the Board that public hearings 
were held to. arrive at a basis of 
reasonable yet sufficient action. The 
result was that very drastic quaran- 
tine rules were, promulgated on June 
1, 1919, covering the general exclusion 
of all nursery, stock except fruits, 
vegetables, cereals, and seeds. This 
caused a storm of protest, and has re- 
sulted in almost continuous contro- 
versy. The Board, which has author- 
ity to promulgate any quarantine it 
considers necessary, has been sharply 
attacked for interfering with the 
progress of America’s horticulture. 
The power of the Board to make de- 
cisions, however, has never been car- 


1)° you know hooG 
maps of the United 
States are made? 


Do you know how 
much work still remains 
to be done before the 
survey of our country 
can be said to be com- 


pleted ? 


Mr. C. F. Talman 


will tell the story of our 


Government map-mak- 


ing in an early issue of 


The Outlook. 





ried into court, and its drastic order 
of 1919 has since won the support of 
most of the nursery journals. The 
Board is appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and consists of 
C. L. Marlatt, chairman; W. A. Orton, 
G. B. Sudworth, W. D. Hunter, and 
K. F. Kellerman. Its members all 
serve without compensation. 

After a long period of no control of 
any kind, there was an era of State 
control of plant quarantine require- 
ments. Then came the Federal effort 
to keep badly infected stock out of the 
country. This developed into a gen- 
eral rigid limitation of entry, but now 
it seems that the point has been 
reached at which the authorities must 
strike the proper balance between a 
rigid general quarantine and the 
pressing requirements of America as 
a factor in world trade. 

It is a serious question as to 
whether the present embargo on nur- 
sery stock should be extended to in- 
clude fruit trees, or whether the 
United States, which is to-day the big- 
gest fruit and vegetable producing 
country in the world, shall continue to 
import fruit stock and to surround 
their entry with all possible restric- 
tive safeguards. . 

While about $2,000,000 is being 
spent each year in the effort to control 
or eradicate plant diseases already in- 
flicting their damage in America, only 
about $200,000 per year is available to 
head off the various diseases at our 
ports. And yet, hampered by these 
small means, as well as by a public 
opinion which is still largely igno- 
rant of the need of plant quarantine, 
the men charged by the Government 
with keeping these infections out of 
our ports are making one of the 
bravest and most brilliant fights ever 
conducted on behalf of the American 
public. Their public service is ex- 
tremely valuable, and they ought to be’ 
provided more generously with the 
means with which to carry on. 

The Federal fight that has been 
waged on behalf of plants may be 
compared in importance with the 
fights that stamped out the foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuropneumonia 
among cattle. 

Back of the appalling character of 
some of the infections that have al- 
ready seeped into the United States 


~ looms the shadowy menace of innu- 


merable slinking foes to our plants 
that have not yet crept in. In torrid 
jungles and in distant forests un- 
known and unnamed infectious dis- 
eases of plants are thriving, and are 
lying in wait for the opportunity to 
attack American fields and orchards. 
It is a comfort to know that eminent 
and resourceful American pathologists 
and entomologists are laboring con- 
tinuously to isolate and study these 
menaces and to defend our shores © 
against them. 
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HEN Matthew Arnold defined 
W culture as knowledge of the 
best that has been thought 
and said in the world, he was of course 
referring to literature as an artistic 
expression of sentiment and philos- 
ophy rather than as an expression of 
life in action. Culture meant to him 
a saturation of poetry and belles let- 
tres. Although he was, if not actually 
the foremost, one of the first English 
critics of the nineteenth century, 
there is little in his essays about 
history and biography, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that some of the most 
cultivating literature we have is found 
in the pages of historical biography. 
The trouble is that a modern school 
of historical writers wishes to make 
of history (or of biography, let us 
say, for history is simply the biog- 
raphy of human life) a science rather 
than an art. Too many historians and 
biographers, cluttering up their work 
with dry, tedious, and unimportant 
details, make of their books mere 
trade catalogues. Conscientious ped- 
ants and enthusiastic partisans have 
given historical biography a bad name, 
but in the hands of the artist it be- 
comes cone of the most vital and en- 
gaging forms of literature. Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Froissart, Silvio  Pellico, 
Benvenuto Cellini, Pepys, Boswell, 
Benjamin Franklin, were men of let- 
ters as truly as were the great essay- 
ists. Mistral the poet will be forgotten 
when Mistral the autobiographer is 
still read with delight. Macaulay as 
a painter of word pictures will last as 
long as Tennyson, if not longer. 
Froude may be, as he is often said to 
be, unreliable as to dates and docu- 
ments, but his “Life and Letters of 
Erasmus” is not only charming read- 
ing, but must always be read by any- 
body who wishes to understand the 
conflicting forces of thought and 
action during the Reformation. 
Turning to our own time and the 
lives of our own countrymen, Oliver’s 
Life of Hamilton, Charnwood’s Life 
of Lincoln, Beveridge’s Life of John 
Marshall, and Walter Page’s “Life 
and Letters” are not only the finest 
kind of history, but deserve to be 
classed as belles lettres. They may be 
read for style, grace, and art as well 
as for accurate and original informa- 
tion. The list of biographies that 
ought to be catalogued not only as 
history, but as literature in the 
Arnoldian sense, might be extended 
away beyond the limits of.a re- 





1Damaged Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. Illus- 
trated. Houghton Miffiin Company, Boston. $3. 
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view article. I have only barely 
touched the subject here. But before 
I leave eit I want to allude to two 
biographies which are documentary 
testimony to the thesis I am main- 
taining, Andrew D. White’s ‘Seven 
Great Statesmen” and William Roscoe 
Thayer’s Life of Cavour. These are 
great biographies, but they are also 
literature of the first order. 

So much by way of preface, set 
down here in a spirit of both com- 
mendation and of protest, to the task 
in hand, which is to review Mr. Gama- 
liel Bradford’s latest essay in the field 
of biographical belles lettres. It is 
commendable to find an American his- 
torian-—_for Mr. Bradford is certainly 
that—actuated by the definite purpose 
of writing history as literature rather 


than genealogy and economics, as a. 


fine art rather than as a technical, 
matter-of-fact science. But I protest 
against two estimates of his work 
which ‘I find on the jacket of the book, 
placed there, no doubt, by the pub- 
lishers and not by the author. In 
these two “blurbs” an anonymous re- 
viewer of the New York “Times” 
intimates that, while Lytton Strachey, 
who wrote the much-talked-about Life 
of Queen Victoria, is generally ex- 
tolled ‘as the first author to show 
what can be done by applying psy- 
chological methods and insight to the 
writing of biography, . . . Gamaliel 
Bradford has been painting these 
‘portraits of the soul’ for the last 
ten years.” And H. L. Mencken is 
quoted as saying in the New. York 
“Evening Post:” “This man Bradford 
is the man who invented the formula 
of Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria’ 

. it seeks to let some light into the 
more private and elusive nature of 
the man under examination .. . and 
then, of a sudden, a living man 
emerges.” 

The fact is that neither Strachan 
nor Bradford invented psychological 
biography. It is nearly as old as 
Tutankhamen. The authors of the 
Book of Job and of the Book of 
Esther were psychological biogra- 
phers, and Mr. Mencken ought to 
know the Old Testament, whatever his 
prejudices may be against the New. 
Montaigne and Voltaire were past- 
masters of psychological biography. 
Macaulay, in spite of the modern jibes 
at his “hard-boiled” utilitarianism, 
employed the method with deftness 
and penetration on two such anti- 
podean subjects as John Bunyan and 
Machiavelli. Lord Charnwood, for 
whom Mr. Mencken must have a fra- 


cote is a master work, gives an unsur- 
passed psychological interpretation. of 
the spirit of the great emancipator. 

But to say that Mr. Bradford did 
not invent the method of psychological 
interpretation in writing biogr aphy is 
not to say that he fails to employ. it 
skillfully. Indeed, his book is almost, 
wholly a psychological interpretation 
of facts which his readers are ‘as- 
sumed to know from their previous 
acquaintance with the subject. >". 

One must know something about the 
careers of Benedict Arnold, Thomas 
Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph of 
Roanoke, John Brown, P. T. Barnum, 
and B. F. Butler, who are the seven 
“Damaged Souls” portrayed by Mr. 
Bradford, before one can appreciate 
Mr. Bradford’s portraitures. Perhaps: 
this would be a better way to put it: 
Having seen Mr. Bradford’s portrait 
sketches, the observer is likely to turn 
to the more complete work of such 
biographers as John Fiske or Talley- 
rand to read the dramatic story of 
Benedict Arnold; to Moncure Con- 
way’s Life of Thomas Paine for a fair 
appreciation of that untidy revolu- 
tionist; to Frederick Scott Oliver and 
Senator Beveridge for the complete 
story of Aaron Burr; to McMaster 
and Henry Adams for an account of 
the abnormally brilliant, abnormally 
lank, and abnormally irascible Vir- 
ginian, Randolph; to Oswald Garrison 
Villard’s eulogy of the devoted but 
unpractical martyr John Brown; and 
to the showman Barnum’s own auto- 
biography, one of the most curious 
and entertaining, if one of the least 
important personal records produced 
in this country. We doubt if anybody 
will want to read anything more about 
Benjamin Franklin Butler than Mr. 
Bradford gives in his essay; the 
sooner Butler is forgotten, the better 
it will be for the self-respect of his 
countrymen. 

Butler was essentially a Massachu- 
setts man, although he was born in 
New Hampshire. Of course Butler 
shook Massachusetts to its founda- 
tions in 1883, when he ran for Goy- 
ernor. I happened to be living in Bos- 
ton at that time, and know from per- 
sonal experience how the “Athens of 
America” trembled on its foundations. 
Recalling this, Mr. Bradford evidently 
believes that the United States is as 
much interested in Butler as Massa- 
chusetts is, but- it is not improbable 
that the Mississippi Valley is much 
more interested in Jesse James than it- 
is in the notorious hero of New Or 
leans. Mr. Bradford apparently holds’ 
the naive opinion that Tewksbury is as 
important a place historically as Har=' 
per’s Ferry, thus unconsciously ‘dis-' 
closing an amusing and characteristic: 


frailty of the typical Bostonian mind. 
The worst thing in Mr. Bradford’s 
essay on Butler is his comparison of 
Butler with Lincoln in the statement 
that “undeniably there were marked 
resemblances between them;” the best 
thing is the quotation of “Lincoln’s 
remark, when Hay suggested that 
Butler might be the most dangerous 
man in the army: ‘Yes, he is like Jim 
Jett’s brother. Jim used to say that 
his brother was the damnédest scoun- 
drel that ever lived, but in the infinite 
mercy of Providence he was also the 
damnedest fool.’ ” 

If Lincoln meant that Butler was a 
‘fool in the sense that he was simple- 
minded, the estimate was a mistake. 
If Lincoln used the word “fool” as a 
synonym for jester or charlatan, he 
was correct. Butler was essentially a 
charlatan, and perhaps it is not out 
of place to put him in a book alongside 
of Barnum. But if Barnum was a 
charlatan,.he was one who gave joy 
and pleasure to thousands of people, 
while Butler was the kind of charlatan 
who carries sorrow, indignation, and 
irritation in his trail. Perhaps Butler 
had a soul to be damaged, but it must 
have been the kind of soul that was 
once defined by an eccentric professor 
of chemistry in the New England col- 
lege at which it is alleged that I re- 
. ceived my education. When this pro- 
fessor got into a row one morning 
with a group of students in his course, 
he gave utterance in the lecture-room 
to this truth, which is as sublime as 
it is ridiculous: “There are some 
souls so mean, so insignificant, so 
small, that when the time of judgment 
comes the Almighty will put a million 
of them in a box and damn the box.” 

The only really pathetic figure in 
this book of damaged souls is that of 
Benedict Arnold. To think what he 
might have been, with his undeniable 
gifts, is saddening: 

_ The legend ran in the British army 
that Arnold offered to give himself 
up for André, but was prevented by 
Clinton. If so, it was a cruel bit of 
kindness. To have given his life for 
André’s would have averted those bit- 
ter years, would have gone far to 
redeem his name from infamy, would 
have saved him from having to 
change the proud motto of his earlier 
day, gloria sursum, glory above all 
things, to the sad legend which he 
adopted at last, nil desperandum, 
only too aptly to be mistranslated: 
nothing but despair. | 


The others in Mr. Bradford’s list 
hardly need our pity. Thomas Paine 
has thousands who still admire him, 
and in some respects his achievements 
were admirable; John Randolph con- 
tributed something lasting to the wel- 
fare of his country, although at the 
end he regarded the human race as a 
lot of “children blowing bubbles;” 
John- Brown, as Mr. Bradford rightly 
says, if he failed to teach men how to 
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live, certainly taught them how to die; 
Barnum was a happy man to the end; 
and no amount of pity, no one deed of 
high generosity, no yielding to the 
association of some great soul, could 
have saved Aaron Burr from _ his 
spiritual suicide—he was apparently 
foreordained to be damned by his own 
acts and his own choice of the path of 
life, although he was born with every 
good fortune of ancestry. 

Perhaps the best passage from a 
literary point of view in the volume is 
Mr. Bradford’s summary of Burr’s 
life history. It will bear reading 
more than once. 

He was a man who came into the 
world to amuse himself, and he early 
conceived that the richest sources of 
masculine amusement are the love of 
women and the domination of men. 
Perhaps he was right; but it is im- 
possible to deny the justice of John 
Quincy Adams’s grave comment: 
“Burr’s life, take it altogether, was 
such as in any country of sound 
morals his friends would be desirous 
of burying in profound oblivion.” 

You may regard his career, even 
more than most, as a series of big 
and little losses. He was born in 
1756. With Jonathan Edwards as his 
grandfather and the president of 
Princeton College as his father, he 
might seem to have inherited an al- 
most suffocating odor of sanctity; 
but he soon lost it. He lost his par- 
ents in early childhood, and he was 
brought up under what his Edwards 
uncle regretfully called ‘a maple- 
sugar government.” As a mere boy, 
he went with Arnold to Quebec, and 
followed this with other military 
distinction; but he lost his health 
and the favor of Washington, and 
with these the chance of becoming a 
great soldier. He practiced Tw suc- 
cessfully, but was drawn into politics 
and showed a wonderful gift for the 
_Sseamy side ‘them. He lost the 
presidency 1801 by a tie-vote with 
Jefferson, and was thus shifted into 
thet graveyard of greater hopes, the 
vice-presidency. He lost the governor- 
ship of New York, chiefly through 
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the activity of his constant opponent, 
Hamilton. Whereupen he fought and 
killed Hamilton and by so doing lost 
the respect of most. respectable peo- 
ple. He then schemed to create an 
empire in the southwest by robbing 
and possibly ruining his own country. 
He lost this vast dream hope, and 
though he was acquitted of treason 
in a famous trial, he lost what public 
confidence had been left to him. 
Money he was always losing, by ex- 
travagance, by generosity, by indiffer- 
ence, by windy speculation. He spent 
four years, from 1808 to 1812, in the. . 
most disreputable Bohemian exile in 
Europe, and at length crept home. 
Long before, he had lost a charming 
and beloved wife. He now lost his 
grandson, whom he worshiped, and 
the exquisite daughter, who wor- 
shiped him. _It might seem as if he 
had nothing left to lose. But he kept 
on for twenty-five years longer, losing 
what little trifles life could still take 
from. him. At the very end he mar- 
ried a rich widow and lost first her 
money and then her affection. And 
before his death, in 1836, he lost even 
the use of his limbs. Yet in this 
crowding, mountainous accumulation 
of losses, he rarely lost his patience, 
and never that heaven-bestowed gift 
of amusing himself. 


Mr. Bradford has done an excellent 
piece of work, and his judgments and 
conclusions are generally sound. But 
Erasmus would not have agreed with 
him that the art of amusing one’s self 
is a heaven-born gift. That great 
critic and satirist of the Reformation 
would have ascribed the gift to Folly, 
daughter of Plutus and “that loveliest 
afd most enchanting of. all the 
nymphs, the Goddess of Youth.” The 
ironical praise of Folly, “Morize En- 
comium,” in which Erasmus indulged 
missed fire in some directions and he 
had to apologize for it in a memorable 
letter to his ecclesiastical friend Dor- 
pius. Mr. Bradford does not indulge 
in irony, and his effective exposure of 
the folly of the damaged souls he dis- 
sects needs no apology. 
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SONGS OF UNREST. By Bernice Lesbia Kenyon. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


Miss Kenyon’s name is familiar to 
readers of those magazines—among 
them The Outlook—which give space 
to poetry. To them she has con- 
tributed frequently, and her first vol- 
ume brings together some of the best 
of her previously published work. 
“Songs of Unrest” is an auspicious 
first book. There is little in it that 
suggests hesitancy or experimentation 
or insufficient practice in the medium. 
Much of Miss Kenyon’s verse pos- 
sesses definite charm; all of it is dis- 
tinctly agreeable. 

Much recent verse seems to have 
been written upon the theory that it 
is the function of poetry to celebrate 


the specifically contemporary and that 
each individual’s discovery of the 
world is actually a discovery of an 
absolutely new one. But the great 
poems to which the affections of the 
race have been permanently given re- 
veal no such assumption, and even 
casual reflection would convince us 
that the enduring success of great 
poetry lies in its capacity to express, 
not the poet, but his audience. Unless 
poetry preserves some contact with 
the experiences which the race has 
lived by, unless it possesses elements 
of universality, it can do little more 
than beguile us momentarily. Some 
such theory as this Miss Kenyon, 
whether consciously or not, has made 
her own. She is a contemporary poet 
living in a contemporary world and 
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responding to contemporary experi- 
ence, yet the world and the experi- 
ences with which her poetry is con- 
cerned are timeless and permanent. 
Her themes are those which have had 
an enduring emotional significance to 
the race, and which because of their 
deep roots in common experience are 
invariably contemporary to any time. 
In the main she has treated these 
themes with sincerity and simplicity. 
Her lyrics are written for the ear 
rather than, as happens to be fashion- 
able at the moment, for the eye. She 
has profited by the contemporary taste 
for heightened suggestion in imagery, 
but her capacity for conveying strik- 
ing impressions of actuality has been 
gained at no cost to the melody of her 
verse. At its best her poetry has 
imaginative power, often tempered by 
a reflective mood. The quality. of her 
verse. is perhaps best illustrated by 
quotation; the following sonnet, en- 
titled “City Rain,” is an excellent 
example of her use of the lyric. form: 
The skies are etched with traceries 
of gray; 
Gusts of white rain blow down be- 
tween the walls; 
With silver heaviness 
falls 
From leads and gutters, 
into spray 
And hissing on the pavement. 
that clean 
Harsh rain like this could break the 
stone-work in, 
Crumple the city’s towers and begin 
To wake from hidden earth its meed 
of green! 


the torrent 


shattering 


Oh, 


We are built on rock, and like the 
rock we rise, 

Sterile, defiant, when the spring rains 

come; 

So hard of heart our 

sounds 

With echoes of the storm, though we 

are dumb. 

On our dead strength the splendor 

beats and pounds, 

Dashing its living wonder 

eyes. 

“Songs of Unrest’? contains much 
that will reward the attentive reader. 
In poems like that quoted above, like 
“Nocturne,” “The City Dweller,” “Sky 
and Fountain,” “I Go Singing,” some 
of the sonnets in “Youth,” and the 
sequence entitled “Interim” Miss Ken- 
yon has achieved richness and beauty 
of expression. On the evidence of this 
first book it is obvious that the prog- 
ress of her talents will well bear 
watching by readers of current poetry. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE LIBERTY BELL 
BY CARL HOLLIDAY ; 


VERY American knows that the 
Liberty Bell in Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, pealed forth the 
epoch-making news that the Declara- 
tion of Independence had been signed. 
But how many Americans know when 
the bell first rang and when the great 
crack down its side forever stopped 
its ringing? 

It seems that the man who under- 
took the job-of swinging the historic 
bell into the little tower above the 
famous State House was Edmund 
Wooley, and it appears also that he 
took his pay in produce instead of 
cash. And, like the shrewd Yankee 
that he probably was, he demanded 
his price in advance. It was on April 
17, 1753, that the bill was made out, 
headed: “The Province ... To Ed- 
mund Wooley, Dr. ... For Sundrys 
advanced for raising the Bell Frame 
and putting up the Bell.” Whether 
Wooley was “hard up” or simply didn’t 
care to trust the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, we shall never know; but the 
fact remains that the colony paid him 
in eatables more than two months be- 
fore the bell was placed in the steeple. 

A curious array of foods and prices 
that ancient bill presented for hanging 
the most famous bell in all history. A 
list of prices, indeed, that may sur- 
prise readers in this day of the widely 
advertised high cost of living. Re- 


_membering that a shilling was ap- 


proximately twenty-four cents, we 
may do our own calculating as we read 
that Wooley received, according to one 
item: 


A Peck of Potatoes, 2s. 9d.; 14 Ibs. 
Beef at 4s. 8d.; 4 Gammons, 36 lbs. 
at=6@.—18s... eee £1 5-6 5: 


And another item consists of 
A Cheese, 13 lbs. at 6d.—6s. 6d.; 
Beef, 30 lbs. at 4d.—10s.; a Peck 
Potatoes 28.) 60.36 eee ae SOMES: 


Edmund Wooley and his workmen 
must have been a thirsty set, for the 
next item reads: 

100 Limes, 14s.; 3 Gallons Rum of 

John Jones, 149.0 eee —----- Eas a0: 


while the last item is 
A Barrel of Beer of Anthony Mor- 


There were various other articles 
advanced to the contractor for the job 
of putting up the new bell: two shil- 
lings’ worth of mustard, pepper, salt, 
and butter; nine shillings’ worth of 
bread of “Lacey, ye Baker;” eight 
shillings’ worth of wood; and earthen- 
ware and candles to the extent of thir- 
teen shillings fourpence. The entire 
bill amounted to £5 13s. 10d., or $27.12 
—not a very high price for preparing 
the way for the first Fourth of July. 

If you are of a mathematical turn 
of mind, you may work, out all the 


a 


comparisons you wish between old- 
time prices and their present descend- 
ants. Suffice for us now to notice that 
a peck of potatoes at ‘2s. 9d.,” or 66 
cents, would be considered in this day 
a pretty sure sign of profiteering, 
while cheese at 12 cents per pound or 
beef at 8 cents per pound might cause 
the modern housewife to faint from 
joy. And think of getting three gal- 
lons of real rum in these days for 
$1.12 per gallon, and a whole barrel 
(not a keg) of beer for $4.32! ; 

It was wise foresight on Edmund 
Wooley’s part that prompted him to 
obtain his pay in advance; otherwise 
he would have waited many a weary 
week, not only for his just dues, but 
for the completion of the job itself. 
For when the bell was originally cast 
its tone was found to be so harsh that 
not only the officers of the “Province” 
but the very manufacturers them- 
selves were dissatisfied. Pass and 
Stow, “the persons who originally 
undertook to recast the bell, and who 
had made the mold in a masterly man- 
ner and run the metal well,” went to 

work in a scientific spirit. ‘When we 
broke up the metal,” says the ancient 
report, “our judges agreed it was too 
high and brittle, and cast several little 
bells out of it to try the sound and 
strength. We fixed upon a mixture 
of an ounce and one-half of copper to 
one pound of the old bell.” 

But even this combination did_ not 
remedy the defects, and it was ~-not 
until the amount of copper was re- 
duced that the ears of the makers 
were appeased; and the new bell was 
finally cast late in June, 1753. It. was 
hung in the State House steeple dur- 
ing the last week of that month, prob- 
ably June 28. Such an event called 
for attention even from other “prov- 
inces.” The “Maryland Gazette” of 
Thursday, July 5, 1753, announced: 
“Last week was raised and fixed in the 
State House steeple the new great bell. 
Cast there [Philadelphia] by Pass and 
Stow, weighing 2080 lbs., with the 
motto: ‘Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land, unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.’ Lev. xxv. 10.” 

There seems to be a general opinion 
that the bell pealed forth the news of 
the birth of a new nation on July 4, 
1776; but here again tradition has 
been careless with the truth. It was 
on Monday, July 8, that the bell sang 
its song of “liberty throughout all the 
land, unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
Our colonial ancestors were not given 
to the modern weakness of rushing 
blindly and precipitately into pub- 
licity. 

But on fifty-nine succeeding Fourths 
the bell did indeed speak its memory 
of the signing of the Nation’s Dec- 
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Where Paul Revere Road 
passes through Arlington. 
This highway was constructed 
with Tarvia in 1918. 





Where Paul Revere 
Rode— 


“On the Eighteenth 
of April, in Seventy- 
five,’’ Paul Revere stood 
waiting on the Charles- 
town shore. Then two 
lights flashed in the 
tower of the old North 
Church. Swinging into 
the saddle, the patriot galloped 
through the darkness —his horse 
now floundering through a mud-hole, 
now stumbling in the wagon ruts. 


Massachusetts Ave:, Arlington, Mass. Constructed with 
Tarvia in 1918, this fine boulevard is 
typical of Tarvia Roads 


mileage of moderate-priced, low- 
maintenance, all-year highways. 





Tarvia roads squarely meet this 
need. For Tarvia roads are not only 
firm, smooth, dustless and mudless 
all the year round—they are far less 
costly to build and maintain than 
any other type of modern highway. 
The use of Tarvia insures the most 
miles of good roads that can possibly 
be built and maintained with the 
road funds available. There is a grade 

_ of Tarvia for every road purpose— 
new construction, repairs and main- 
tenance. 


In 1923, on smooth, dustless, mud- 
less Tarvia roads hundreds of motor 
cars follow the route of the Midnight 
Ride. For since Paul Revere’s day 
America has learned the lesson of 
good roads. But more than that. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE LIBERTY BELL 
(Continued) 


laration, and then the catastrophe. 
Tolling over the death of the first and 
greatest Chief Justice, John Marshall, 
on July 6, 1835, it suddenly cracked, 
and silence was henceforth its portion 
of life. Many an enemy had old John 
Marshall made through his highly , 
original interpretations of the Censti- 
tution from the Supreme Court bench, 
and some of these enemies were mean 
enough now to declare that it was no 
marvel that the Liberty Bell cracked 
over the death of the man who had 
cracked American liberty. But Mar- 
shall’s friends might have retorted 
truthfully that this same John Mar- 
shall did more than any other Ameri- 
can to make the Constitution the very 
bulwark of National stability, and 
that the old bell might well have burst 
of sorrow at his passing. - . 
Be all that as it may, the bell that‘ 

Edmund Wooley raised on high, “for 
Sundrys advanced,” such as a peck of 
potatoes, a cheese, and three gallons 
of rum, has meant more to our Nation 
and to mankind in general than the 
noblest chimes that ever clanged forth 
from the towers of the world’s most 
magnificent cathedrals. 


PLAYING WITH FIRE 


BY E. A. SHERMAN 
Associate Forester, United States Forest Service 


IRE let loose in our forests is not 

man’s servant, but his master. 
That is the conclusion of men who 
know forest fires, who have choked in 
their smoke, sweated in their fur- 
naces, and afterward reckoned up the 
account in waste and desolation. Cap- 
tain Edward C. Crossman has said in 
his article “A Matter of Conserva- 
tion,” * about all that can be said in 
favor of forest fires. Let us put over 
against what he has said the conclu- 
sions drawn from actual scientific in- 
vestigations of the evil effects of fire 
in our forests. 

Captain Crossman’s argument is not 
new. Burning the ground-cover to 
protect the mature timber has in the 
past, by its apparent plausibility, 
made a considerable appeal to timber- 
land-owners. They believed in “light 
burning.” They wanted to burn as 
often as necessary the “underbrush,” 
leaf litter, and other débris of the 
forest, and thus supposedly get rid of 
the fuel of more destructive fires. 
They want to set these fires just at 
the right time—when the ground was 
neither too wet nor too dry—and then 
“control” them so they would not get 
out of bounds. Ey 

But the issue has already been 
fought out with them. They have 
found by actual test that it doesn’t 
work and it doesn’t pay. _ Foresters, 


1 Published in The Outlook for June 27.—The 
Editors. ¢ 
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with ample reason, have always fought 
the light-burning theory. They hated 
to see its revival, especially with the 
support of some well-known men. The 
issue was raised very sharply in Cali- 
fornia. Then the foresters got to- 
gether with the timber-owners and 
made experiments in “light burn- 
ing.” 

“A committee was appointed repre- 
senting the United States Forest Ser- 
vice, the State Forester, the Califor- 
nia White and Sugar Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and the Univer- 
sity of California. After three years’ 
actual experimenting with light burn- 
ing, the committee abandoned its task 
because light burning was found to be 
impracticable. Light burning, it was 
found by actual experiment, cannot be 
done cheaply. It cannot be done with- 
out inflicting heavy damage on the 
forest. It kills the young trees needed 
for future timber. It burns down 
merchantable timber. It scars the 
bark and permits destructive insects 
and tree rots to enter, thus ultimately 
causing more losses. So even for 
those who wanted merely to protect 
their mature timber and were willing 
to burn up the young growth it was a 
failure because of its cost and the 
heavy damage it caused. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not space here to give 
the details of. the many measurements 
and counts on which these statements 
are based. The facts have been pub- 
lished in lumber journals and are in 
the files of the Forest Service. Tim- 
ber-owners have abandoned the prac- 
tice. 

But Captain Crossman does not ad- 
vocate even the “controlled” burning 
of the light burners; he would simply 
withdraw from the National Forests 
the organized forces for stopping fires. 
He would let fires burn freely, on the 
assumption that Mother Nature knows 
best what to do. 

Well, Mother Nature is prodigal. 
She can afford to experiment and 
waste and delay. <A century or two 
makes no difference to her. But for 
us who need food and timber the plow 
and the ax are vital tools, and need 
_ to be used with all the skill we can 
' summon. A wiid forest—the prey to 
disease, insects, wind, drought, and, 
above all, fire—compares in production 
with a wild wheat field or a wild po- 
tato patch. We have got to cultivate 
our forests as well as our fields. - 

_And one of the first steps in forest 
cultivation is keeping out fire. In 
California second-growth pine forests 
from which fire has been kept out are 
producing in fifty or sixty years from 
two to three times as much timber 
per acre .as can be found in typical 
virgin forests two to three centuries 
old. Why? Because the pine forests 
of California have been swept for cen- 
turies by repeated fires; they have 
suffered what has been most aptly 
called “attrition;” they have been 
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as well as of costs are impressed not only with 
the superiority of McCutcheon goods but also 
with the notable moderateness of their pricing. 
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During the summer months you’ will find 
many attractive values at “ The Linen Store.” 
A visit will reveal the seasonal reductions in 


the Dress Goods, Handkerchiefs, Sweaters, 
Lingerie and Household Linens. 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 35 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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—the ideal vacation land 


WIM, canoe, golf, hike or rest in luxuri- 

ous ease midst the scenic beauties of the 

** playground of the continent.’’ Excellent 

hotel accommodations at reasonable cost add 

to the pleasures of a vacation of health, sport 
and fun at any of Canada’s wonder spots. 


Dress UP or Rough It 


Canada is a great vacation land. Interest- 
ing places, scenic woods and waters are 
found all through the land. Minaki, Great 
Lakes Cruise, Highlands of Ontario, Algon- 
quin Park (2,721 square miles, altitude, 
2,000 feet), Murray Bay, the Lower St. 
Lawrence. See Toronto the Queen City 
and the Thousand Islands. See the Capital 
City—Ottawa. See the ‘* old world in the 
new ”’ at Montreal and historic Quebec. 


For Real Fishing, Hunting 
and Camping 


Sportsmen and outdoor lovers will revel in virgin 
streams and big game country in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia. 


Low Tourist Fares. Write for booklet 
27—mentioning district that interests 
you. Address the nearest Canadian 
National Railways office listed below. 


BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 
BUFFALO, 11 So. Division St. 
CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, 822 Kirby Bldg. 
DETROIT, 527 Majestic Bldg. 
DULUTH, 430 West Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 2nd Ave. So. 

NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ME., Grand Trunk Station 
SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 
SEATTLE, 902 2nd Ave. 

ST. LOUIS, 365 Merchants Laclede Bldg. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada welcomes United States tourists. 
'o passports required, 


Canadian National Railways 


IMPORTANT TO 
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MOTHERS! 


this will 
interest you 


Wuen Pasteur made his 
great discovery which 
brought about the Pasteur- 
izing of milk, it was a 
tremendous scientific step 
towardgreaterpurity. When 
Heath made his remarkable 
discovery of Heathizing Ice- 
Cream, food scientists ac- 
claimed it as an equally 
momentous achievement. 


HEATHIZATION is the 
newly discovered method 
of making ice-cream in an 
atmosphere of purity and 


cleanliness. In making 
Heathized ice-cream, the or- 
dinary air is driven out of the 
freezers and replaced with a clean, 
pure and sterile atmosphere. The 
result is a more delicious tasting 
and better flavored ice cream. 
The texture of the ice cream 
made this way is richer, more 
creamy, more appetizing. 


Burt, above all, Heathization is 
a sanitary precaution. It protects 
the purity of ice-cream. There is 
a manufacturer of Heathized Ice- 
Cream in your city, so look for 
this “Sign of Purity” when buying 
ice-cream. If your dealer hasn’t 
it, ask him to get it for you, or 
write us for further information. 


Heathized Products Co. 


400N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


FpURITY 


HEATHIZED 


f022-FOR BETTER? -7. 





SUBSCRIBERS 


WHEN YOU NOTIFY THE OUTLOOK OF A CHANGE IN 
YOUR ADDRESS, BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. KINDLY WRITE, IF POSSIBLE, TWO 
WEEKS BEFORE THE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO EFFECT. 


Fourteen East Sixtictlh Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and Elegance of a Private Residence. Opposite the Metro- 


politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to. Clubs, Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


| SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS | 








Eager & Babcock 
New Work City 


Cable Address:—“! EABAB” 


4 July 


PLAYING WITH FIRE (Continued) 


gnawed by fire and worn down until 
they do not contain a half ‘or a third 
of the timber they could grow under 
the. forester’s care. What foresters 
are doing is, not to slavishly imitate 
Nature’s methods, but to improve 
them. 

Nature, left to her own devices, has 
not done as perfect a job as Captain 
Crossman thinks. Terrific forest fires 
have swept the forests of the Pacific 
slope and the Rocky Mountains from 
time immemorial. They have been 


‘traced back for centuries. They have 


wiped out the forests from immense 
areas; on other immense areas they 
have sapped the forests’ vigor and 
greatly cut down their productiveness. 
In fact, the brush fields in northern 
California, of which Captain Cross- 
man complains, are themselves the 
final product of fire. Fire made them, 
and keeping fire out will turn them 
into forests again. Fire, gnawing 
century after century into the pine 
forests, converted millions of acres 
into brush fields. Within the boun- 
daries of the present National Forests 
of California nearly 2,000,000 acres of 
pine-timber land—one acre in seven— 
have by these centuries of burning 
been changed from magnificent forests 
into worthless brush lands. 

The Forest Service is keeping fire 
out of these brush fields because 
young pines are starting up among the 
brush. These pines, if protected, will © 
gradually form a forest that will kill 
off the brush. Once the forest is re- 
established, it will produce valuable 
timber for all time. And elsewhere 
even the forests that have not been 
converted into brush fields need build- 
ing up so as to grow more timber to 
the acre. This the Forest Service is 
doing by keeping out fire and by con 
servative timber cutting. m 

But this building up can’t be don 
in a day. It takes time—years and 
decades. Meanwhile we must fight 
incendiaries, careless campers, and 
others who set fire either from negli- 
gence or from malice or because they 
prefer to pit their own selfish inter- 
ests against the building up of forests 
that will benefit all the coming genera- 
tions. But the grazier who burns the 
growing forest to get a few weeks’ 
grazing and the camper who fails to 
put out his fire are learning that 
Uncle Sam has a long arm and often 
an iron hand in what looks like a vel- 
vet glove. Fires of human origin 
must be excluded, and once they are 
excluded we can successfully cope with 
lightning fires. 

Fire everywhere in the forests of 
the United States is the great menace | 
against our future timber supply. 
Fires annually burn 10,000,000 acres 
of our forest land. Fires not only 
destroy immense quantities of timber 
ready for the saw, but—even worse— 
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they destroy the young trees from 
which the future forests, if there are 
to' be any, must come. Captain Cross- 
man, like most other people, falls into 
the error of confusing these young 
trees with worthless underbrush. 
Twenty years of protection have en- 
couraged billions of young trees to 
spring up in the National Forests. 
Shall we burn them now to prevent 
the danger of their burning in the fu- 
ture, as one might burn down his 
house to prevent its catching fire? 
This is the gist of all the arguments 
in favor of forest fires: Burn down 
the forest to prevent the forest from 
- burning down. 


L°ENFANT TERRIBLE 


(An editorial in the ‘‘Harvard Crimson’’) 


HE flood of senior contests from 

Dartmouth, from Yale, from 
Princeton, which indicate the favorite 
drink, most popular movie actress, and 
best-looking men in the respective 
classes, occupy enough space in the 
newspapers to show clearly enough 
what is expected from the colleges. 
The latest riot at Yale, when fifty 
policemen charged a dormitory on ac- 
count of a single bag of water—such 
as are familiar between Russell and 
Randolph—is given seven inches in 
even the “Transcript” and two-inch 
headlines in the “Globe.” 

The siege of the McAlpin by Colum- 
bia sophomores, the annual mud-rush 
at Podunk, and the arrest of a college 
student for parking too near a fire 
plug stimulate more frenzied press 
comment and red-typed leads than the 
forming of the League of Nations 
Collegiate Council, the publication of 
the “Gadfly,” and an address by Presi- 
dent Eliot together. Naturally, the 
papers print what their readers want, 
and the public’s interest in college 
activities is still confined to the lurid 
incidents which popularly constitute 
“college life.” 

How then can the student be specifi- 
cally accused of lacking interest in 
public affairs? If he does what is 
expected of him, he will have no time 
for politics or news, between one sen- 
sational enterprise and the next. If 
he seriously settles down to decide the 
fate of nations or debate the tariff 
question, no one ever hears of it. And 
as for reading the newspapers—if he 
does he merely learns of his own 
idiosyncrasies, and if he doesn’t, he 
misses very little. Possibly three or 
four newspapers repay him for his 
efforts to find the news with some ade- 
quate content. In the rest, he delves 
‘between Raymond’s advertisements— 
quite the most amusing feature usu- 
ally—and Zonite, to discover at last 
that the Yale sophomores have pre- 
sented the freshmen with an ancient 
and doubtless honorable fence. 
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They know why 
they prefer “B.V.D.” 


ae Unvarying Quality, Long 
Wear and Famous Fit of 
“B.V.D.” make it the underwear 
of men who put thought into 
getting the most comfort and 
value out of the things they buy. 
Theyalwaysdemand the“B.V.D.” 
Red Woven Label. 






From raw material to finished product we practice ceaseless care so 

that every “B.V. D.” garment is of the quality that has brought. world- 

wide preference for our product. 

The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in-our own mills | 
- from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. | 

In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process of skillful cut- 

ting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and accurate finish. 


| 
There is only one‘‘B. V. D.’’ Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


Union Suits Undershirts and 





(Pat. U.S. A.) Drawers 
Men’s $1.50 and upward 0 meh a eed 85c and upward | 
the suit BEST RETAIL TRADE the garment 
Youths’ 85c the suit Gode Mart Reg US Pat Off and Foreign Gxcntried | 
The B.V.D. COMPANY, Inc., New York Cues | 
Sole Makers of ‘‘B. V.D.’? Underwear The B.V.D. Co., Ine. 
.N ERxXF x. 0 M Y S EL F I Ley Ka B. V. D. BLE USERS a 











WANTED—PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE OUTLOOK can use good amateur photographs of interesting and 
timely scenes or events. We pay $3 for each one accepted, if suit- 
able for a half page or smaller ; $5 if selected for full-page reproduction. 
We especially want snapshots made by the person submitting the photo- 
graphs, but they should have special news or artistic qualities to make 
them useful to us. Purchased post-card photographs of travel scenes are 
not desired, nor clipped pictures from other publications. Copyrighted 
photographs (if the copyright is held_by some one other than the sender) 
are not available. Do not send films, but good prints only. Postage 
should be inclosed for return of photographs if not available for our use. 


Address The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


Not less than four lines accepted. 


“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, “Board and Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. 


The first word of each “‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


If answers are 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel 


HE beauty, fascination, and niys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘Outlook’ to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'lratiic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ZEZZZLLES 


FALL and WINTER TOURS 


Round the World 


Also separate itineraries in 


Japan and China 
Egypt and the Mediterranean 


Small parties—Best of leaders 
Write now for details : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Professor, connected with well-known educa- 
tional institution, graduate European uni- 
versities, resided many years in Europe, lin- 
guist, would, accompanied by his wife. chap- 
eron small party boys or girls, or act social 
companion for adults, for two-three months 
travel in France, Switzerland, Tyrol, Italian 
lakes, etc. Refs, exchanged. 165, Outlook. 








Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 


BALTIC (renkiee¢,) 


White Star Line, specially chartered Feb. 2. 65 
days, $600 and up, or 74 days with a week in Paris 
and 4 days in London, $700 and up; New York, 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt 
(Nile journeys), Naples, Rome, Monte Carlo, Cher- 
bourg (for Paris, London), Liverpool, New York. 


Clark’s Jan. 15 Fourth Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by specially chartered new Cunarder ‘* Laconia,”’ 
20,000 tons. 4 months, $1,000 and up, shore excur- 
sions included. Japan, China, India, Palestine, etc. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


Mrs. E. L. SANDFORD 


care of Guaranty Trust Company, 1 & 3 Rue 
des Italiens, Paris, France, will‘act as chaper- 
on for young girls wishing to study or travel 
abroad. May be able to visit the United States 
in advance of engagement. Refs. exchanged. 


WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 





6, 1 

Tu -Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 





Tours and Travel 


ALL of our 1923 Tours are 
filled 
Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 











Hotels and Resorts 
ENGLAND 
IMPERIAL HOTEL 2usse!! LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘heaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C, Water, Bath,& Breakfast e 











SCOTLAND 
EDINBURG Boarding establishment 


69 Leamington Terrace 
Excellent. Central. Referee Miss HODGE, 


Pres. Women’s F. M. Society, New York, 


CONNECTICUT 


n the Berkshire Foothills. Tennis, 
golf, boating, bathing, fishing, auto tours 
through picturesque Berkshires; delicious 
table, home grown vegetables ; charming] lo- 
cated between two lakes ; 100 milesfrom N, Y. 
Booklet. Interlaken Inn, Lakeville, Conn. 














MAINE 
DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October1. Beautifully located 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE 


Baile 
ESTE Island, 
The HOMESTEAD wie 
June 15-Sept. 15. For people of refinement. 
A,few openings available for new guests. 


LE CHALET 


Mt. Pisgah French School 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. Why notspend 
your vacation learning French while enjoying 
yourself? Lovelest and coolest spot. Clr- 
culars from Prof, Ruérat at above address. 














1 ; 
Messalonskee Beach Camps ¥ic1s™ade- 
Home cooking; fine fishing ; outdoor sports; 
white sand bathing beach. Booklet. 





Belgrade Lake Camps 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 


Individual cabins, modern conveniences, best 
of home cooking. Black bass, trout, salmon, 
boating, swimming, canoeing and tramping. 
Other information and booklet on request. 
FRANCIS D. THWING. 


YORK CAMPS} (ox, sean 
J.LEwis YORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf mear by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk, Booklet. 








Org? Park Hotel, Ocean Park, 
Me. 12 miles from Portland. Comfort- 
able, homelike hotel between grove and beach. 
For booklet write Frank H. Thurston, Mer. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPE CO ABERDEEN 


HALL 
HYANNIS, MASS. 
ree at situated on Nantucket Sound; 
unexcelled boating and bathing ; tennis courts 
and golf links. House modern and cuisine first 
class. Write for booklet to 
F. WARREN BLISS 
Aberdeen Hall, Hyannis, Mass. 





‘MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths, Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 





Hotels and Resorts 








MASSACHUSETTS _ 
WESLEY HOUSE 
OAK BLUFFS MASS. 


Island Martha’s Vineyard 
30 minutes’ sail from Woods Hole. Cool island 
breezes. Sailing, fishing, tennis, 18-hole golf. 
Warm, safe bathing. Near 
movies. Write 
PLAN ONLY. 


Good roads. e 
variety amusements ; dancing. 
for booklet. AMERICAN 


The Maples In Berkshires. Homelike. 


Comfortable rooms. Excellent table: fresh 
vegetables, milk, cream, eggs. Write for terms. 





Stockbridge, Mass. 





R ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
W Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 

around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 

H. C, BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








NEW JERSEY 


>I 


Che Warren 


On the Ocean 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED, 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 300. 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea, 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 
Opens June 20. 


W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 
Soi 
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NEW YORK 


kK eene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
AN N. Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
vegetables, own garden. Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 
EDGEWOOD at KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


A comfortable, refined home, good beds, eats, 
and airy rooms. Rates $18-$21. Mrs. W.H. Otis. 








. Uncas - on - Lake 
Mohican House Gorgas ey Bake. 
resort for young folks, Good time, good eats. 
References given. Correspondence solicited. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES A¢ivex- 
eude pie He is eine place for health 
7 : : : : é ‘ 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, No. 





our, N. Y. 





The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
* location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing.Sports,sailing, bathing: fishing, golf,tennis, 
motoring. Address The Lloyd, Bellport, uA 





1785 Orient Point Inn 1923 
Orient Point, L. I., New York 
Saeed refined, homelike. Delightful location. 
Water. sports, tennis, cleanliness, good table, 
electricity. Under same management as Mt. 

Pleasant House, Orient. 
E. J. McDONNELL, Prop. and Mer. 





Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK 


Camp Inkowa-Inkowa House 
gan Greenwood Lake, Orange 
o., N.Y, 
9 Mile Lake—600 
a Rees ft. elevation,45 miles 
A wae = from New York City 
@ yy All outdoor’ sports: 
Horseback Riding : 
Tennis: Swimming: 
. Canoeing: Boating : 
Athletics: Long and short distance hiking 
trips; Expert leadership: Best equipment. 
Junior Camp for girls from 12 to 16, is 
filling a long-felt need for a high-class 
camp at a moderate rate, by the week or 
month—Rates$70 per month: $18 perweek. 
Senior Camp for young women over 
16: Kates $70 per month: $18 per week. 
Inkowa House for men and women: 
Rates $25 Single Rooms per week; Double 
Rooms $40 per week and up. 
References Required. Send for booklet 
Camp Inkowa or Inkowa House,Greenwood Lake,N.Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Clendening 
202 W. 103d St. 
New York City 


Short block from Broad waysubway sta- 
tion.Comfortableand homelike in every 
way. Write for rates and Booklet O. 

SS 


HOTEL 
WENTWORTH 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 


the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family: hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. : <f ; 
Special rates for the summer months, _ ig 


The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. — 


The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. a ees 


Write for summer rates. 
GEORGE A. LEONARD, Manager, 
ee 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street — 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk toall prin- 
cipal theaters. _A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates, © 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request, 


Hotel Hargrave 


West 72a St.,through _ 
to Flst St.. New York —_. 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely — 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate + 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 









— 


a 
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; ? f F, 
+ Hotels and Resorts 
MEWeyOR Ki erty 
53_Washington Sa., 


Hotel Judson °’ New Vork City. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
_an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 

: SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 








PENNSYLVANIA 








Mountain House, Mt. 
Pocono, Pa. Cap. 200. 
ocono E. 0. HOOKER, JR.. Mer. 
Same management 45 yrs. 


sob da Towanda, Pa. Nota hotel, 
boarding house, or sanitarum. Modern 
country estate where complete rest and rec- 
reation are possible. Simple life, table su 

plied from 200-acre farm, cream, milk, fresh 
vegetables, fruits. Owner trained nurse and 
dietitian. Swimming, fishing, tennis, golf 
accessible. Booklet. Miss ELizabetH LAMB. 








é RHODE ISLAND 


ITS COOL AT 


Block Island 


Rhode Island 


Spend your summer’s outing here. 
Situated 15 miles from the main- 
land, off the Rhode Island Coast. 
Two daily boats from New Lon- 
don, Providence, and Newport. 


THE 


- SPRING HOUSE 


is an attractive hotel offering 
many rooms with bath ; orchestra ; 
dancing afternoon and evening. 


Block Island is headquarters of 
the Atlantic Tuna Club; finest 
surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis; motoring ; flying; fishing. 





- For further information write 
E. R. PAYNE, Block Island, R. I. 


When winter comes it’s summer time at’ 


Punta Gorda, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico. 
the Sportsman’s winter playground. Stop at 


Hotel Punta Gorda. 

: Narragansett Bay, 
Jamestown Opp. Newport, R. I. 
Several nicely furnished cottages having all 
modern improvements. On the shore and 
overlooking the Bay. For the season of 1923. 
Booklets. Thorndyke Hotel, Jamestown, KR. 1. 


VERMONT 








VERMONT 


offers most unusual advantages to 
those interested in locating a Sum- 
mer home—whether it be a preten- 
tious mansion or a modest cottage. p 
Hundreds of beauty spots in every 
variety of scenic setting may 
be secured at very modest—al- 
most »vominal—cost. Locations 
that need only the touch of 
the enthusiast may, at slight 
expense, be transformed into 
Summer homes that one is 
. likely to think of as be- 
yond their reach. The State ¢ 
of Vermont has published 
a book of information 
for those interested Je 
in Summer homes. fF 
A og! will be —& 
mailed FREE upon fy 
-request.Justaskfor 3 
‘“ Summer Homes 
in Vermont.” 
VERMONT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 
AARON H. GROUT 
Secretary of State 
Montpelier, Vt. 





| CF ESTER, Vt. “The Maples.” Delicht- 
(Xs fulsnommer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
| rooms, pre water, bath, hot and cold: broad 
passe, erequet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
efs. exchanged. THE MISSES SARGEANT. 
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Hotels and Resorts 
VERMONT 





Real Estate 
NEW YORK 








THE MAPLES. 


A Quiet Country Home 
In the foothills of the Green Mts. 
Address G. W. Powers, Athens, Vt. Via Cam- 
bridgeport railroad station, Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Mountain View 


DANBY, Viz Farm. Quiet, rest- 


ful location for a vacation in the Green Mts. 
Terms reasonable. Booklet. N. P. Dillingham. 
YE 


Health Resorts 


Dr. Reeves Sanitarium 


is a private home for nervous patients, con- 
valescents, and elderly people requiring care. 
Excellent table, home-like surroundings, 
auto drives. HARRIET E. REEVES, M.D., 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 7 


“INTERPINES ” 


Beautifui, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. 
liable, dependable and ethical. Wvery com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem mepegalty Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D.,; 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N.Y. 


The White Birches "4.9"°" 


Home for Patients. Chronic and acute 
cases. ‘Terms reasonable. Garden, dairy, 
artesian water. 30 miles from New York City. 
Address LYDIA LOUISE COOK, R. N. 


Boarders Wanted 


ANTED BY A MARRIED 
LADY (no children) to board 
and take full charge of a child 
in her home, Sept.1. $25 per week. Can 
furnish the very best of references. Address 
Mrs. ALLYN I. EDGECOMB, 

1216 State St., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Real Estate 
COLORADO 


100 FARMS FOR SALE 


BUY ALL for safe, profitable investment, 
or BUY ONE fora home and a business. Im- 
proved farms ten to twenty-five dollars per 
acre. Climate unexcelled. Geneial condi- 
tions ideal. Large developments will follow 
opening of Moffat Railroad tunnel. For par- 
ticulars write to A. F. GALLOWAY, the 
“Tree Man,” Fort Morgan, Colorado. 


CONNECTICUT 
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TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
For Sale, “The Knoll” 


the home ot the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL - ON - HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric light, 
and steam heat. ‘There are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 
afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 

H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 
For Sale or To Rent. 
Also Camp Sites for Sale. 
W. H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone 14114. 


Live Stock 
- Heart’’ Police Dogs 


* Character plus A ppearance”’ 
You can pay more but you 
can’t get a better dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


New Brunswick, Easton Road, N. J. 


HOME COMFORT 


UNUSUALLY GOOD FISHING, modern 
conveniences, in quaint, artistic home for sale 
on Lake Androscoggin. Maine. Big electric- 
lighted barn for boys’ or girls’ camp. Own- 
ers, 3,963, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


MISS RICHARDS’ BUREAU. Co-opera- 
tive placement service. Superintendents, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, dietitians, conipanions, 
governesses, secretaries, social workers. Lox 
5, East Side, Providence. 

TEACHERS wanted for colleges. American 
College Bureau, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 
1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


STATIONERY 
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LAKEVILLE, CONN. For Rent 


Furnished 4-room bungalow. $50 per month. 
Address Almira Cleaveland, Lakeville, Conn. 


MAINE 


Ridge Manor 


A Beautiful 


Country Home 


Situated on Monmouth Ridge, in the 
town of Monmouth, Maine. Large mod- 
ern house, wide verandas, all hardwood 
floors, open plumbing, modern bathroom, 
hot water heat, tapestry brick fireplace, 
cement cellar. 

Pure spring water, gas for cooking, 
slate set tubs in kitchen. 10 acres of land, 
garage for 5 cars, large henhouse, This is 
a beautiful house with a grand view of 
lakes and mountains, situated 700 feet 
above sea level, 23g miles by M. C. R. R. 
to Monmouth Center, 2 miles to trolley 
at Day’s Corner, good roads. 


This set of buildings cost 
















#12,000 to build, and 
will be sold for 84,500. 
Address 





HEART OF MAINE PACKING CO. 


So. Monmouth, Maine 









MASSACHUSETTS 


Sguth Westport, Mass. For Rent 
Season 1923, farmhouse remodeled. Modern 
conveniences. On 100-acre farm, sloping west 
to Westport River. Tide water. Bath house. 
Beautiful views in all directions from house. 
Oak and pine woods on estate. Ideal vacation 
home. John Allen, Westport, R. F. D. 53 A 


NEW YORK 


o Rent, Adirondack Mts., Lake 
George. Well furnished cottages with 
all modern improvements. Electric lights, etc. 


A. B. Leotaud, 137 Glen St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Pie Se aes Ea ie oo 2G ee, 
Keene Valley 


ADIRONDACKS Furnished Cottage 


For Rent, delightfully situated. For partic- 
ulars address R. Figuet, Keene Valley, N. ¥. 











eae 
UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. Yon can buy cheaper 
atationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 


Second Ave., Troy, N. \ 


HELP. WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 








Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Superintendent for community 
house under direction of a strong Presby- 
terian church in Philadelphia. Fine oppor- 
tunity for Christian Americanization work 
among people largely foreign born. Work 
already well established. Please state ex- 
perience and give references, 3,962, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED—Young woman with real love 
for children as nurse or governess to one 
irl in Christian family. Winter home Brook- 
yn, summer Long Island. Address B., Room 
700, 90 Wall 8t., New York. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


COLLEGE woman, master’s degree, widely 
traveled, executive ability aud experience, 
good personality, desires position as confiden- 
tial secretary or secretary-companion. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 3,947, Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, experienced business 
woman, as bookkeeper in hospital or sanita- 
rium or manager of office and bookkeeping in 
hotel for summer or season. 3,949, Outlook. 

SITUATIONS by two women as manager 
and assistant of club house, or in refined 
family. Best of references. 3,953, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

CULTURED young woman as companion 
or social secretary. Well educated. efer- 
ences. Address 3,938, Outlook. 

WuMAN, college and musical education. 
desires to read to intellectual person. Would 
also perform secretarial duties. 3,943, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


COMPANION—Middle-aged refined lady 
desires position as companion. Superior ret- 
erences. 3,944, Outlook. 

POSITION as superintendent, matron, 
housekee er, companion-attendant, or host- 
ess. Good reader. Same position nine years. 
Minister’s widow. Superior references. 3,941, 
Outlook. ‘ 

LADY wishes position to manage home 
with servants. Can play piano and drive a 
car. 3,951, Outlook. 

NEW England woman desires position as 
housekeeper — gentleman preferred—where 
there is at least one maid. 3,957, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman, social experience, liter- 
ary taste, wishes congenial employment in 
dry, equable climate. 3,956, Outlook. 

REFINED couple—lady and nineteen year 
old son—wish to take care of home for family 
who are away for summer. Remuueration 
secondary. 3,958, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman, social service experi- 
ence, literary taste, wishes congenial em- 
ployment in dry, equable climate. 3,956, 
Outlook. 





Teachers and Governesses 

TEACHER, pupil of famous European and 
American masters in piano and voice cultiva- 
tion, will continue instruction during sum- 
mer. 3,942, Outlook. 

HARVARD gradnate, experienced tutor, 
will take pupil. 3,948, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position_ as. tutor by_ normal 
graduate, beginning September. Teaching 
experience. References exchanged. 3,950, 
Outlook. 

TEACHER of music, mathematics, Latin, 
other high school subjects, best references, 
training Bryn Mawr College, desires winter 
position, at home in New York City. 3,952, 
Outlooks. 

COLLEGE graduate as summer tutor for 
young boy. References. Previous experience. 
3,955, Outlook. 

_PRIMARY teacher of Middle West, expe- 
rienced, desires position as governess or 
companion for summer or longer. Refined 
home more important than high salary. Con- 
genial, adaptable, good reader. 3,954, Outlook. 

COLLEGE woman, tutor, would accom- 
pany or remain with girl going West. 7347 
Shamplain Ave., Chicago. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance Is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investinent necessary, 
Write for seiling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Wonrth Ave., 
New York City. 

HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music, art, dancing, out- 
door activity, tutoring. 3,309, Outlook. 


WANTED— Young women to take 9 months’ 
course in training for the care of chronic and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 


NORMAL school professor with 16 years’ 
experience will take into his home two boys 
for coaching in science or mathematics. 
Fishing and boating near-by, Wm. G. Fuller, 
New Paltz, N. Y. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED, second-hand set Junior Classics. 
Oscar Hamilton, Stockwell, Ind. 


HOME for little girl. Ihave brought up 
three adopted daughters to fine young wo- 
manhood at my own expense. Circumstances 
making it necessary for me to earn money, I 
want a little girl] who will respond to idea} 
home conditions and educational advantages, 
to care for in my pleasant cottage on Lake 
Chautauqua. 3,946, Outlook. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 

SUMMER. HOME with supervision, Hew- 
lett School for girls, Hewlett, Long island, 
twenty miles from New York. 


VERMONT SCENES: An Alluring Trout 
Stream ; Ascutney Through the Pines ; Rapid 
Rushing Brook; Camp on the Connecticut ; 
Pond in Windsor; White Birches. These 
six photographs, clearly printed, each attrac- 
tively mounted, sent postpaid for one dollar. 
Donald White, Springfield, Vt. 














Your Wants 


in every line of household, educational, busi- 
ness, or personal service—domestic workers, 
teachers, nurses, business or professional 
assistants, etc., etc.—whether you require 
help or are seeking a situation, may be filled 
through a little announcement in the classi- 
fied columns of The Outlook. If you have 
some article to sell or exchange, these columns 
may prove of real value to you as they have 
to many others. Send for descriptive circular 
and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. 
Address Department of Classified Advertis- 
ing, The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. - 






































Enjoy, ~~ = 
this Wonder Cruise af (| as Vee 
onthe Saguenay River 


RSS 


“Niagara to the Sea” 


A journey down the mighty St. 
Lawrence is like a trip to yesterday. 
Every hour of this inland water 
journey has its revelation of gran- 
deur and historic interest. Niagara, 
the sublime; the Thousand Islands; 
the marvelous rapids; then Mon- 
treal, Quebec and the glorious 
Saguenay with its stupendous 
Capes, “Trinity” and “Eternity”, 
higher than Gibraltar. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
map and guide, to John F. Pierce, Pass. 
Traffic Mgr., Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
121 C. S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


N 


FREE SPANISH LESSON 


By subscribing for SISTER REPUBLICS, 
also news of Latin America, 50c per year. ~ 
FRANK BRADY, Pub., Denver, Colo. 





Foreign Trade— 


When a business man has so expanded his § 
manufacturing capacities that he begins to 
think of foreign trade, he should be mentally 
prepared to consider it. ‘Vhe subject is big, it 
is by its nature international, and that is wh 
he finds it frequently discussed in NATION’ 
BUSINESS, the official monthly magazine of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. Sample 
copy, 25c. 


ZN ATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C- 


\k refreshes, exhilirates, 
Youilds you up anhot weather 


Horsford’s quenches thirst quicker 
because of its agreeable acidity —its 
PHOSPHATES supply vital 4 


tonic properties especially : 


needed in summer. 


supplies 
the nutriment 


hosP 


the system ust have. 


A teaspoonful makes the summer 
drink of fruit juices—or plain water—more 
cooling, delicious, wholesome. At druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of valu- 
able information about PHOSPHATES— 
with recipes for delicious beverages, ices, 
punches, etc. Sent free. Address 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. = N49 
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BY THE WAY 


+4 ose old-time navigator set great 
store by his chronometer, for 
upon its absolute accuracy depended 
his peace of mind and the safety of 
his vessel. At every opportunity he 
lugged his precious timepiece ashore 
to an expert, to have it adjusted, set, 
and rated. But times have changed. A 
chronometer expert recently told me,” 
says a contributor to “Yachting,” 
“that his business had been literally 
‘shot to pieces’ in the last few years. 
No, not because of the decline of our 
merchant marine, but because of— 
Radio. . .. Every day he now checks 
his timepiece; no more anxiety, no 
more uncertainty, no more trips to the 
expert jeweler.” 





Not every old-time navigator, it will 
be recalled in connection with the 
above paragraph, depended on a chro- 
nometer for making his calculations 
at sea. At least one hardy voyager 
circumnavigated the globe with only a 
little tin clock for a timepiece, and 
that frequently went out of commis- 
sion. This was Captain Joshua Slo- 
cum, who in a recent newspaper arti- 
cle was called “the daddy of all the 
small-boat sailors.” In 1895-8 he 
went around the world in the yacht 
Spray, and later told the story of his 
trip in that fascinating volume “Sail- 
ing Alone Around the World,” which 
every sea-loving boy should read. 





From the Madrid “Buen Humor:” 

She—“Who told you I was twenty- 
five?” He—“Your mother.” She— 
“As if she knew anything about it!” 





A leading article in the London 
“Times” recently criticised the use of 
italic type as an aid to emphasis. A 
contributor to “Punch” takes up the 
cudgels in its defense, and scores his 
heaviest blow with this happy quota- 
tion from Dean Swift: 

To Statesmen would you give a Wipe, 

You print it in Jtalic Type. 

When Letters are of vulgar Shapes 

"Tis ten to one the Wit escapes. 





Odd names appear occasionally in 
American newspapers, as for instance 
one in an obituary notice in recent 
New York City dailies, in which the 
name Gard’ner is printed thus, with 
an apostrophe; but this is outclassed 
by the following, brought to light. by 
an accidental turning of the leaves of 
the English “Who’s Who:” Sir Rus- 
tomjee Cowasjee Cursetjee Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy, of Mazagon Castle, Bom- 
bay; and General Roger Pine-Coffin, 
of Berkhamsted, Herts. 


Apropos of the Max Beerbohm ex- 
hibition of caricatures, a correspon- 
dent of the London “Spectator” says: 
“It would be an insult to suppose that 
the English Royal Family are so little 
men-of-the-world that they would not 


bear criticism with good humor.” 
Nevertheless it is reported that the 
pictures in question were withdrawn 
from the exhibition. The “Specta- 
tor’s” correspondent says that the 
humorous intent of most of the pic- 
tures is unmistakable. He cites as an 
instance “The Communist Sunday 
School,” in which “a willowy, effemi- 
nate young man with a mop of red 
hair teaches five or six goggle-eyed 
infants that ‘they must not shrink 
from shedding blood in order to 
achieve starvation.’ ” | 


A heartfelt tribute to James Feni- 
more Cooper appears in the corre- 
spondence column of a New York 
daily. The writer says that he came 
to this country at a mature age and 
was only recently induced to read 
Cooper’s “Deerslayer.” He continues: 

I spent the most enjoyable time of 

my life reading this wonderful clas- 
sic. His (Cooper’s) style of writing 
is really marvelous, with a melody 
in- the words like the best of music. 
As for adventure and thrilling mo- 
ments, not even the biggest movie 
thriller can compare with “The Deer- 
slayer.” The greatest benefit, how- 
ever, from “The Deerslayer” is its 
Americanization influence. To a for- 
eigner like myself the hardships and 
tribulations of the rugged pioneers 
depicted in this book inspire a feeling 
of respect and love for this wonderful 
country and its institutions. 








Emotion is a strong stimulus to 
poetry. It has caused Mr. John McF. 
Howie, President of the Hotel Tou- 
raine in Buffalo, to burst into a song 
entitled “It’s Just a Souvenir.” The 
song has a very Wordsworthian ex- 
planatory note at its head: 

(Written after losing among other things 
twenty-five per cent of our Thermos Bottles 
one year after they were installed into ser- 
vice.) 5 
The boniface is quite the biggest 

sucker that I know, : 

He keeps his stock of “upkeep” up, 

it’s always thus and so. 

‘But when he finds his stocks run 

down to zero very near, 

He sighs and sighs and then he cries, 

“Tt’s just a souvenir.” 


The bride who enters a hotel has long 
made up her mind 

There’s nothing half so funny as to 
swipe ‘‘three of a kind.” 

So when’ she’s ready to depart, it 
seems to her quite clear 

That all the junk that’s in her trunk 
“Ts just a souvenir.” 


And so it goes, God only knows where 
all our stuff has gone, 

But rest assured we’ll be abjured, the 
sun has never shone 

Upon a pack of crooks like us, whose 
end they hope is near. 

So help yourself to all our pelf, “It’s 
just a souvenir.” 


This may not be great poetry, but 
it’s painfully true. 
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$725 


ANSONIA 


Sunwatch 


Tells the Time 
and Points the Way 
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Z Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
2 Motorists and all outdoor people 
2 need a reliable Compass. 

3 The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 
E 


and Sundial. Tells correct time any- 
where in United States. 


Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Price for United States only 
ANSONIA CLock COMPANY 
99 John St. Dept. O. New York 

3 Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


EOUEU QUE CDUA EAL CATA AUTO E ES s 
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Retailing— 


Our 100,000 business men readers are showin 
lively interest in a series of articles on the high 
costs of Distribution. Right now we are print- 
ing some revealin 


e articles on Retailing. As 
the official monthly magazine of the U. 8. 
Chamber of Commerce we are in position to see 
that our articles are authoritative. They are! 
Sample copy of magazine, 25c. 


2NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C: 





ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 
4 Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘Fort Victoria’? and 
S. S. ‘Fort St. George”’ 


Canadian 


PUises 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7-21 and Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. “* Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Snrooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 


BERMUD, 
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No More Foot 





Thousands Say New Invention 


Quickly Banishes Every Ache! 


No straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bother of any 
kind. Just slip them in your shoes and note how quickly 
every pain, twinge and soreness begins to disappear. 


of tired, weak, aching, burning feet! For 

foot specialists have perfected a marvelous 
new device, which usually causes every pain and 
ache to disappear with surprising quickness. 


_ No matter how long you have suffered—this new 
invention is positively guaranteed to relieve you of 
foot misery and to bring you glori- 
ous foot comfort, or it costs you 
nothing ! 


Dp O longer néed most of us suffer the tortures 


Agonizing twinges in the arches 
—terrible pains in the ankles and 
legs—torturous aches in the toes 
and heels—pains from burning, 
blistered, swollen joints—even 
pains from corns, bunions and cal- 
louses are quickly relieved, and 
you experience the wonderful foot- 
joy you have always longed for. 


No 


leather. 


Why Pain Disappears in 


Science has proved that 99 of 
every 100 foot pains are caused by 
faulty arches. Now the arches, 
which are the ‘’ shock absorbers ”’ 
of your body, are held up by cer- 
tain muscles in the legs and feet. 
But frequently these muscles 
become weakened and strained. 
The bones of your arches, under 
your weight, are then forced out 
of place. Then you suffer all the tortures of fallen 
arches. The displaced bones are jammed into the 
tender flesh, causing unbearable agony. ‘The foot 
muscles become twisted ; sensitive nerves are 
squeezed ; blood vessels are choked. Then, too, the 
feet spread out in the shoes, causing perspiration 
and burning corns, bunions, callouses and blisters. 


but — strength- 
ening the foot 
muscles with 
every step you 
take. So flex- 
ible they can 
be bent double. 


Yet, no matter how sore your feet may be, the 


pain is quickly banished by this new scientifie dis- 


covery called the Airflex Arch Support. This isin 
the form of a light, springy pad, scientifically formed 
to the natural.arch. Each pair is made of specially 
compounded Russian Sponge Rubber—one of the 
most resilient materials known. ‘They are so light 
and flexible (as you can see in the little picture on 
this page) that were it not for the new comfort they 
bring, you would never be aware of their presence. 


How New Invention Works 


You just slip these marvelous supports in your 
shoes—and pain begins to disappear. As you walk 
on them—and it is like walking on layers of air— 
this springy rubber exerts a marvelously gentle, 
even pressure at all points. This gently raises the 
fallen arches to their proper position and automat- 
ically adjusts the displaced arch bones. At the 


Ce 
Metal! 

In diagram above, ‘‘A”’ rep- 
resents thin layer of soft flexible 
a ‘* B”’ isa wonderfully 
resilient pad of Russian Sponge 
Rubber. The supports conform 
to the exact contour of the foot 


every position—not 
bringing you instant comfort 





same time as this light springy rubber yields to 
your weight, it reproduces exactly the natural 
spring of your arch! Its constant compression and. 
expansion at every step massages, exercises, and 
strengthens the muscles in a natural way, so that 
soon they regain their old-time vigor and tone, and 
no further treatments are necessary. 


The new Airflex Arch Supports are 
positively guaranteed to banish all pain 
and build up the arches—and if, after 
trying them you are not more than de- 
lighted with results, they cost you 
nothing. 


Send No Money 


Don’t senda cent in advance. Sim- 
ply fill in coupon giving the exact size 
of your foot as instructed below. Don’t 
hesitate to order by mail, for every 
day we are fitting hundreds this way. 
When the postman hands this support 
to you, just pay him the amazingly low 
price of only $1.95 (plus few cents post- 
age) in full payment. Slip the sup- 
ports into your shoes. Try them for 
five days. Then if not pleased in every 
way with results, simply return them 
aud your money will be instantly—and 
gladly—refunded without question. 


only 


This special low price of only $1.95 is 
being made for a short time only, So 
mail the coupon today—now. Thomp- 
son-Barlow Company, Dept. A-47, 43 
West 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 


LOW PRICE INTRODUCTORY COUPON 


THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., 
Dept. A-47, 43 West 16th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, at your risk, the proper pair 
of your new Airflex Arch Supports. 
I will pay the postman only $1.95, 
plus the few cents postage, in full 
payment. It is fully understood, 
however, that if I am not delighted 
after 5 days’ trial, I may return them 
and you agree to refund my mcney 
without question. 


If not sure of 
shoe size, stand 
on piece of paper 
and trace outline 
of stockinged 
foot. Hold pencil 
upright. Enclose 
this with coupon. 
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NO SOONER SAID THAN 
DONE 


N his letter in The Outlook of May 

23, to which you have given the 
headline “Stocking America With 
People,’ Mr. John S. Tough, in dis- 
cussing the Contract Labor Law, sug- 
gests that an amendment to it would 
be a boon to the housekeeper, and that 
hundreds of women would bring home 
domestic servants of a very high 
order. 

Mr. Tough would probably be in- 
terested to know that domestic ser- 
vants do not come under the Contract 
Labor Law. Neither does the domes- 
tic servant come under what is known 
as the “Assisted Immigrant Exclusion 
Clause.” Any woman traveling in 
Europe can employ a domestic servant, 
pay her passage to America, and 
bring her here under contract, or the 
housekeeper can write to a domestic 
servant, if she knows one, send her 
her passage money, and bring her 
over. ERNEST GREENWOOD. 

Washington. D. C. 


MUD SLINGERS AND 
ALCOHOL 


N [Fe HENRY W. JESSUP, who wrote 

“Pharisees and Alcohol” in your 
issue of May 16, is entirely within his 
rights in advocating the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. His methods 
are typical of the average anti-prohi- 
bitionist. 

He begins by implying that every 
prohibitionist is a hypocrite, for he 
always refers to them as “Pharisees.” 
He speaks of the minister “known to 
be seeking and dealing with a reliable 
‘pootlegger.’” I challenge his state- 
ments. Yes, I challenge all anti- 
prohibitionists to find one-half of one 
per cent of the ministers of the 
Evangelical Churches (Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Congregational, United Breth- 
ren, Disciples, Methodists, etc.) who 
profess one thing in regard to prohi- 
bition and practice another. Mr. 
Jessup is not discussing the merits of 
the case; he is merely slinging mud. 
Let him throw away his mud and get 
some facts, 

He implies that the Amendment is 
unconstitutional, saying: “The Con- 
stitution which I swore to defend... 
was one developed along its original 
lines. .. . But the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment related to a mere sumptuary 
regulation of personal conduct.” And 
then he gets funny by referring to 
B. V. D.’s, etc. But since when has 
Mr. Jessup become the final arbiter on 
Constitutional questions? Since when 
has he become the Supreme Court? 
Again he is not discussing the ques- 
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tion; he is merely throwing dust into 
the air to cloud the issue. For his 
opinion about the constitutionality of 
the Amendment is just like my opin- 
ion. It has no more legal weight than 
the quacking of a duck. That is a 
question for the courts alone: And the 
courts have decided. 

After a long time he stops his mud 
slinging and dust throwing and begins 
to meet the real issue by saying, “Pro- 
hibition cannot produce character.” 
“Strength is to be achieved by suc- 
cessfully undergoing temptation,” he 
declares, and then gives various illus- 
trations. We may freely admit that a 
life sheltered from all temptations 
would never develop real strength. 
But does that truth justify us in 
manufacturing all the temptations 
possible? Does Mr. Jessup want his 
daughter reared in a brothel or his son 
in an opium den, that they may have 
mighty , temptations to overcome? 
Would -he repeal all laws concerning 
compulsory education and child labor, 
so that immature children § and 
thoughtless parents would be free to 
choose between school and factory? 
Would he have colleges provide dormi- 
tories so that boys and girls would 
room together on the same floor, that 
their temptations might be increased? 
The fact is, this world is so filled with 
temptations that we must reduce them 
to the minimum. Our young people 
must be protected from child labor, 
immorality, drugs, of which alcohol is 
one. The liquor traffic created tempta- 
tions which for a large percentage of 
our population were overpowering, 
and therefore public welfare demands 
its prohibition. 

Another argument is that prohibi- 
tion is a “bad law” which was put over 
by “fa system of coercion.”” Who gave 
Mr. Jessup the authority to determine 
what laws are good and what laws are 
bad? If he has that authority, so has 
the safe-blower and the exploiter of 
child labor. “Coercion’”—there was a 
coercion, the coercion of a majority 
vote at the polls. Prohibition was not 
put over suddenly by a fanatical 
minority. Before the Federal law 
was enacted thirty-two of the forty- 
eight States had prohibition laws of 
their own. For a hundred years pro- 
hibition sentiment has grown almost 
steadily. Lately it has grown rapidly. 
For instance, Ohio voted wet in 1914 
by a majority of 84,152; in 1918 it 
voted dry by a majority of 25,759; 
but in 1922 the Beer and Wine 
Amendment was defeated by a dry 
majority of over 187,000. The same 
thing was true in California, which in 
1914 went wet by a majority of 169,- 
245 but in 1922 carried the Enforce- 
ment Law by over 40,000—and that in 
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a wine State. Prohibition has become 
the settled conviction of a majority. 
If Mr. Jessup believes otherwise, let 
him try to repeal the laws by all th 

Enforcement is still difficult, and 
especially so because so many liquor 
advocates do just what Mr. Jessup has 
done, spend most of their energies in 
slinging mud and throwing dust. 
However, when we closed the saloons 
we closed the liquor schools to which 
boys were lured and taught to drink. 
Therefore if we keep them closed for 
a few years they will turn out no more 
graduates. The rising generation wil) 
be saved and the prohibition sentiment 
will become well-nigh unanimous. 

A. R. GRUMMON. 


Lincoln, Illinois. 


“THE PARTICULAR THING 
THAT I CANNOT TOLERATE” 


N°: long ago I mailed you a check 
in payment for two subscrip- 
tions to The Outlook, one of them tv 
be addressed to me, and the other one 
to be addressed to William C. Lyman, 
Ashland, Oregon. I wish you would 
cancel both these subscriptions. I do 
not care to have The Outlook come to 
my house, nor do I wish to be respon- 
sible for purveying the publication to 
any one else. I am equally certain 
that it would be undesired at the ad- 
dress in Ashland, Oregon. | 

The particular thing that I cannot 
tolerate is an article found in the 
issue of May 16 under the head of 
“Pros and Cons of Prohibition: Phari- 
sees and Alcohol,” by one Jessup. 
This article in effect justifies, if it 
does not openly advocate, the violation 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

It may be a justifiable thing for a 
periodical like yours to publish pros 
and cons upon all subjects from the 
Ten Commandments down, but per- 
sonally I do not care to harbor either 
the advocates or the advocacy of 
violation of law. 

F. H. LYMAN. 


Supreme Court, State of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


[The Outlook is not at all in sym- 
pathy with the views of its contribu- 
tor, Mr. Jessup; but it disagrees with 
Judge Lyman’s interpretation of those 
views. 

Mr. Jessup says, “I am bound to 
and do obey the law.” He also con- 
demns, and The Outlook thinks prop-_ 
erly, those who are publicly in favor 
of the law and privately do not ob- 
serve it. As we understand it, Mr. | 
Jessup believes that in coming out 
openly for the repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead| 






Act he is on a higher moral plane than 
those who advocate the Amendment 
and the law and do not in private 
abide by their advocacy; and, although 
we do not share his views, in this we 
agree with him. Certainly it accords 
with our American ideals to permit 
any one to argue for the repeal or for 
the enactment of any law. There 
would be nothing un-American in per- 
mitting a citizen to argue for the es- 
tablishment of a monarchy or a com- 
munism so long as the methods of 
attaining either end were those per- 
mitted by our Constitution. 

The Outlook, in spite of Judge Ly- 
man’s protest, will have to go on 
following its time-honored custom of 
presenting both sides of public ques- 
tions, even as in Judge Lyman’s own 
court he must listen to the arguments 
of both the defendant and the plain- 
tiff. 

In this case we think that the argu- 
ments presented by Mr. Jessup lent 
strength to the arguments presented 
on the other side in the same number 
of The Outlook by Mr. Stearns. —THE 
EDITORS. | 


PROHIBITION IN LATVIA 


[The following extracts from a let- 
ter from a Y. M. C. A. worker in 
Latvia to the Associate General Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A. in New York 
certainly show that there are peculiar 
conditions in Latvia’s drink ‘problem. 
—THE EDITORS. | 


GENTLEMAN called yesterday, and 
during the course of the conver- 
sation he ventured to predict that the 
Prohibition Law in America was a 
failure and that it soon would be re- 
pealed. We did our best to convince 
him that we knew better than he did. 
On April 15 there will be a special 
campaign to collect funds for advanc- 
ing the cause of prohibition here in 
Latvia. Mr. Zumberg, the Presiding 
Judge of the Appellate Court, one of 
our Committee members, spent some 
months of last year in America and 
investigated the progress of prohibi- 
tion. On his return he wrote an arti- 
cle on the subject which was a very 
good presentation of the subject. 
There are several societies here for 
the combating of the drink evil. They 
were successful in forbidding the use 
of liquors in those student societies 
that hold their meetings in the uni- 
versity buildings. Some of the other 
societies are very bad in respect to 
drinking. 


Not.long ago the city government | 


held a meeting to which was invited a 
man from Estonia to lecture on the 
evils of alcohol. Unfortunately, I 
* eould not attend. In Estonia the anti- 

alcohol society gets a subsidy for its 
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work from the Government. The 
Government in turn gets the money 
from the tax it imposes on alcoholic 
liquors. Here they have tried to get 
a subsidy from the Government, but 
so far have failed. 

The city and Government have 


ordered that all cafés selling liquors 


shall be closed at two o’clock in the 
morning in order to decrease the sale 
of liquor. Frankly, it is hard to say 
if that is their real reason, or whether 
it is a hold-up to make the cafés pay 
a larger license fee. The owners have 
offered to pay a much larger fee, say- 
ing that their best paying hours are 
from two to five in the morning. It 
remains to be seen what will happen. 

You will see that prohibition is a 
live subject here. 


BERT G. MITCHELL. 
' (International Committee Y. M. C. A, in Latvia.) 
Riga, April 11, 1923. 


ALL OUTLOOKERS 


LLOW me to say that it has given 

me no end of pleasure to have 
secured three new subscribers to The 
Outlook within a year—one a Jew, one 
a Roman Catholic, and the other a 
member of no religious organization 
but with an appreciation of the best 
in life and literature. 

MARGARET STEWART. 


Elizabethtown, Kentucky. 


A VOICE FROM THE CHURCH 
REPLIES TO 
THE COLLEGE MAN 


S a college man ten years out, 

who is giving his life to the 
Christian ministry, I have read with 
great interest the critical article “The 
College Man and the Church” in your 
issue of June 6. I must recognize that 
certain of the criticisms there made 
are merited. But, on the other hand, 
it seems to me to be a real injustice 
to. condemn as typical of the entire 
Church things which are true of its 
more backward groups, but which its 
younger college-trained leaders are 
doing their very best to improve. 
Surely it would be fair in discussing 


_the matter of intellectual progress to 


recognize the work of men like Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Henry Sloane 
Coffin, to name two among many lead- 
ers in progressive thought. It is 
doubtless true that some churches are 
“stale” and “boresome,” but it is by 
no means true of all, and would not 
be true of any if the college-bred peo- 
ple of each community would give the 
Church at least a chance in competi- 
tion with the golf course and the fra- 
ternal order and the social club. To 
criticise the Church as offering merely 
side-shows, trivial opportunities for 
service, medieval theology, out-dated 
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hymnology, and leadership bereft of 
personality is to betray a profound 
ignorance of what the strong churches 
of the country—led by some of its out- 
standing college graduates—are doing 
for the communities where they are 
situated. 

If the college man is impressed by 
what seem to him to be trivial aspects 
of the work of the Church, what must 
be the dismay of his classmate who is 
leading the Church, in the face of the 
utterly trivial attitude taken by so 
many college graduates toward the 
things for which the best of the 
churches are trying to stand in the 
community ? DAVID E. ADAMS. 


East Congregational Church, 
Ware, Massachusetts. 


THE SAME OLD PROBLEM 


HARLES W. HOLMAN writes in The 

Outlook, “The farmer’s big prob- 

lem to-day is to secure a living price 
for what he grows.” 

In reading some old letters written 
by a Pennsylvania farmer to his uncle, 
the vicar of Congleton, Cheshire, Eng- 
land, I note the following, dated 
March 4, 1825: 

“Our Crops of Grain have been 
abundant for two years past, yet the 
Farmer does not flourish. Produce 
was never known to bear so poor a 
price. Wheat 75 cents a Bushel, Rye 
dull at 25 cents, Corn at 20 cents. If 
we convert our Corn and Rye into 
whiskey and send it to Baltimore it 
only brings 20 cents a Gallon. Clover 
seed which used to sell for 10 some- 
times 15 dollars is now selling at two 
dollars a bushel. Such being the state 
of our Markets the Farmer who is a 
few dollars in debt cannot pay, and 
many Farms are sold by the Sheriff at 
20 dollars an acre which had been pur- 
chased at 100 dollars and even more an 
Acre. Those who are not in debt can 
get along pretty smoothly notwith- 
standing the low price of food.” 

He was offered a professorship in 
a Southern institution in 1815, and 


apparently the same problem con- 
fronted the farmer then, for he 
writes: 

“Thus I had believed that Hall 





held forth a snug retreat from the 
drudgery and at present unprofitable 
business of Farming—$700, with an 
elegant house and garden and privi- 
ledge of boarding as many as I would 
of the students together with the pro- 
ceeds of my own Farm, will surely be 
a comfortable exchange for Clodhop- 
ping.” 

It would appear that the farmer of 
to-day is up against the same problem 
as the farmer of a century ago—and 
he can’t turn his grain into whisky 
without breaking the law. 

JOHN D. NEVIN. 


Easton, Pennsylvania. 
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For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Trains thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 

There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course 
of study which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life, 
than Now. University, College and High School students should take one of 
the Summer Courses given at Eastman College. 


Intensive professional and vocational courses in Accounting, 
Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading 
to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the 
best chance to use to advantage an academic education. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
courses. 
Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of good character. If 
you want to be qualified to command double the salary you are now capable of earning, 


CLEMENT C. GAINES, LL.D., Pres. 


New students enrol any week 


Strong lecture 


Ideal location. Moderate expenses. 


Box 673, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








TEACHERS: AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Viftth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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Washington, Conn, 
Litchfield County 
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Country Home and School for Young Children 
Summer and winter sessions. 
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MAINE 


Tree-Tops Tutoring School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., July 16-Sept. 15 


Preparation for fall examinations by trained specialists. Pu. 
pils 100% successful fall 1922. Miss Marion W. Anderson, B.S. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


B5%th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400 
to $500 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conaut, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U. 8. American Schools Assoc., 

1101-O Times Bldg., New York 
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Episcopal boarding school for boys. College prepara- 
tory course (4 years) for boys who have finished Gram- 
mar School. Candidates for admission to college are 
prepared to take examinations set by College Entrance 
Examination Board. Junior Dept. covering grades 5 to 
8. Boys of ten admitted. Gymnasium, pool, and 
facilities for all athletics. Leagues in addition to varsity 
teams giving athletic instruction on teams to every 
pupil. Chapel, resident chaplain, nurse. Rate $1,200. 
Every boy has private room. 40 min. from N, Y. City. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
The Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training 
in the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and gen- 
eral medical conditions, followed by four months’ hospital 
practice. Classes open October 3, 1923. For further informa- 
tion address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FULTON, Dean. 
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HE OUTLOOK each week goes 

into 100,000 substantial, re- 
fined homes. It is carefully read 
by parents who desire the best 
possible school facilities for their 
children, and who possess the 
means to send them to the best 
private schools. Your advertise- 
ment in The Outlook will reach a 
selected and interested audience. 
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YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 
camping, if you wear a B. K. B. It fits 
comfortably over the eyes, will not fall 
off, and induces as well as prolongs sleep. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 5 for $2. 
NIGHT MFG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
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SEIZING LIQUOR ON 
FOREIGN SHIPS 
HEN British ships were ap- 

proaching America with in- 

toxicating liquor to be placed 
under seal on arrival within American 
territorial waters, some fear was ex- 
pressed over serious consequences that 
might follow if American Government 
officials broke those seals and seized 
the liquor. There was no occasion for 
fear. The outcome has been peaceful. 
Agents of the American Government 
have searched for liquor, found it, and 
seized it. There is no question that 
the storage of liquor even under seal, 
except for medicinal purposes, is con- 
trary to American law, and there has 
been no real pretense on the part of 
any well-informed person that the 
seizure of such liquor is not technically 
justifiable under international law. 

What the British Government virtu- 
ally says is that, though technically 
justifiable, it is not promotive of the 
comity of nations. 

The obvious reply is that rum run- 
ning between British possessions in 
the West Indies and Bahamas is 
scarcely more promotive of interna- 
tional comity. 

Thereupon there is raised the ques- 
tion as to what should be done about 
the liquor smugglers from British 
ports. 

There seems to be a good deal of 
confusion as to the international law 
covering this controversy. There is 
British precedent, it may be said here, 
for the American contention as to the 
prevention of smuggling. This is a 
subject which we cannot consider at 
length here. In the meantime it is 
reported that the American Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, who is 
"now in England, has declared that the 
rumor that the United States has con- 
templated the seizure of foreign ships 
bringing liquor into American ports 
was a pure invention. There is noth- 
ing in this controversy to get excited 
about; for the American Government 
is not acting without due knowledge 
of the limits of its rights. 


A “WET” VOID FILLED 

4 Bess OUTLOOK recently told the 
story of a “Wet” who declined to 

renew his annual contribution to 

Berea College because the head of that 

excellent institution, Dr. William J. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT CUSTOMS AND PROHIBITION OFFICIALS REMOVING LIQUOR FROM A 
BRITISH SHIP AT HER PIER IN NEW YORK CITY 


Hutchins, stands for the support of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. The pub- 
lication of the correspondence between 
the head of Berea College and the ex- 
subscriber to Berea appeared in the 
issue for June 20. In a letter dated 
June 22 Dr. Hutchins received a check 
for $1,000 sent because of “the intol- 
erant attitude adopted by your former 
contributor as shown in The Outlook.” 
Dr. Hutchins writes, “I wish that my 
preaching could win such immediate 
results!” 

“Immediate results” are not always 
the most permanent results, but when 
they are used for the support of such 
an institution as Berea they are well 
on their way towards permanently 


affecting American life. We'll be 
happy just to divide the credit for that 
contribution with Dr. Hutchins—not 
to mention the giver. 


AMERICAN FREIGHT ON 
AMERICAN SHIPS 
‘\OMMISSIONER PLUMMER, of the 
United States Shipping Board, 
in an address delivered in Cincinnati, 
has outlined a plan under which he 
feels sure the Government-owned 
ships can be operated successfully and 
to the great advantage of the country. 
He would have every shipping firm in 
this country engage in furnishing 
freight for American ships. Every 
such firm would be supplied with a 
349 
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sheet showing the names, dates, and 
ports of every American ship sailing 
from the United States. In all the 
important ports of this country, he 
points out, there is already established 
a Shipping Board organization, and 
these men can see, as they do now, to 
the maintenance of the ships. The 
men who now operate and provide car- 
goes for the ships allocated to them 
ean hereafter not only provide car- 
goes for those ships, but, knowing the 
sailing dates on every other American 
craft, may have the privilege, when- 
ever they learn of freight in the mar- 
ket to go through another port, of 
booking that freight and reporting it 
to the district director at the port 
through which that cargo is to go. 

Thus, says Commissioner Plummer, 
we can have the entire shipping force 
of the United States engaged in one 
definite work, every man receiving as 
pay for the service he renders a com- 
mission for every ton of freight he 
procures for American ships. “Then,” 
he says, “with the freedom of action 
which Government operation permits, 
we shall know how to meet unfair 
competition.” 

He desires no rate war, but he is 
determined, he says, to carry out the 
duty laid upon the Shipping Board by 
the law under which it operates to see 
to it that American ships carry at 
least one-half of the ocean-borne com- 
merce of this country. “That,” he 
continues, “I demand in the interest 
of the American producer, in the in- 
terest of the American consumer, and 
in the interest of maintaining for our 
people proper freight rates which shall 
enable our goods to have a fair chance 
in the markets of the world.” He 
makes it clear that this may not be 
the plan chosen, but that it is a plan 
under which the Government could 
operate its ships successfully for the 
time being. “I shall support,” he 
says, “any better plan” that the com- 
mittee now engaged upon the subject 
may report. 

Some of the benefits that this plan 
would, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner, bring to the United States are 
illustrated by what has already oc- 
curred as the result of the operation 
of American ships. He points out 
that the constant and efficient service 
which American ships have been giv- 
ing between the United States and 
South America has doubled United 
States trade there during the past 
year. It develops that Americans con- 
trol nearly ninety per cent of the auto- 
mobile trade in those countries, a con- 
trol due mainly to the fact that the 
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frequency of American ship sailings 
means prompt delivery and relief of 
local agents from the burden of carry- 
ing large stocks of machines on hand. 
The Shipping Board during the past 
year has built up a valuable trade be- 
tween our Pacific ports and ports on 
the east coast of South America. 

Two definite examples are cited of 
what American ships mean. 

Prior to the war England operated 
to the east coast of South America a 
greater tonnage than it operated to 
Canada, the United States, and Carib- 
bean ports combined. This is cited to 
show the vast markets in our own 
hemisphere lost to the United States 
for so many years because we had no 
ships. 

Great Britain to-day has 124 regu- 
lar line ships, to say nothing of 
tramps, operating to the ports of 
Brazil and Argentina, while we have 
less than; half that number sailing 
from both our coasts to those points. 
“This,” says Commissioner Plummer, 
“shows how much our trade there can 
and should be expanded.” 


THE MAN IN ALASKA 
THAT SECRETARY WALLACE 
IS LOOKING FOR 
re Wier of Agriculture Wallace, 
on the eve of departure with the 
President’s party for Alaska, said that 
his keenest interest in the trip is to 
meet those who say that the work of 
the Federal Government is throttling 
Alaska and retarding its proper de- 
velopment. “If there is anywhere in 
Alaska or this side of there,’ he said, 
“one man who can show me how the 
Department of Agriculture or any 
bureau of that Department is doing 
injustice to. Alaska or Alaskan indus- 
try, he is the man I want to see.” As 
a fact, he said, the Department is do- 
ing for Alaska the same service that 
it does for the States, but is paying 
for it wholly out of Federal money, 
while the States pay the bulk of the 
cost of many enterprises. 

The Secretary disposed of the asser- 
tion that the population of Alaska is 
declining by calling attention to the 
fact that the Census of 1900 was taken 
in midsummer when the temporary 
population is greatest, the Census of 
1910 in April, and that of 1920 in 
January, when the temporary popula- 
tion has all disappeared. The figures, 
he said, are not at all comparable. 
Then he cited an array of facts to 
prove that “development in Alaska as 
distinguished from exploitation is 
proceeding as fast perhaps as eco- 
nomic conditions permit.” Here are 


some of the evidences of development 
between 1910 and 1920: 

The number of farms increased 64 
per cent, the acreage of improved 
land in farms 116 per cent, and the 
value of farm property 68 per cent. 
The value of buildings, live stock, im- 
plements, and machinery increased 77 
per cent. While the number of fami- 
lies increased only 7 per cent, the 
number of children under fifteen years 
of age increased 50 per cent. The 
number of school-teachers increased 
68 per cent. The number of towns 
and villages increased 115 per cent. 
Imports and exports, not including 
gold and silver, increased 238 per cent. 

It is true, the Secretary said, that 
Alaskan imports decreased in 1922 as 
compared with 1920 to the extent of 28 
per cent. But for the same period im- 
ports for the United States decreased 
41 per cent. Exports of merchandise 
from Alaska decreased 16 per cent, but 
from the United States they decreased 
53 per cent in the same period. 

It is not likely that Secretary Wal- 
lace will meet the man who can con- 
vince him that the Administration at 
Washington is deliberately hamstring- 
ing Alaska; but he is likely to meet a 
number of men who agree with Sher- 
man Rogers, The Outlook’s Industrial 
Correspondent, that the Government of 
Alaska needs to be reorganized, sim- 
plified, and freed from bureaucracy.., 


HARDING’S LABOR POLICY 

CCOMPANIED by Mrs. Harding, by — 

Secretary Work and General 
Sawyer, both physicians, by a naval 
surgeon, and by a train-load of re- | 
porters and_ secretaries, President — 
Harding has been warmly greeted in 
the West. Whatever the people there 
may think of his policies, they evi- 
dently like him. People sat up in the 
night along his route to watch his 
train go by and wave to it. In this 
respect the greeting to Mr. Harding 
has been somewhat like that which 
Mr. Roosevelt received when he made 
his trip West of the Mississippi in 
1910. In many of his extemporaneous 
addresses from the rear platform of 
his train, which is fitted with a radio 
transmission outfit, President Har- 
ding has emphasized his appeal for 
American support of the Court wy 
International Justice. 

At Helena, Montana, the President 
gave an account of his policy concern- 
ing industrial relations. The war, he 
said, showed that the producing ca- 
pacity of the Nation was far in excess 
of anything that it had been supposed 
to be. The payment of large wages 
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and the allowance of large profits 
stimulated industry so greatly that 
the destructiveness of war was in a 
large measure overbalanced. If war 
ever comes again, we must, urged the 
President, draft not only man power 
for fighting but all of capital, indus- 
try, agriculture, commerce, every tal- 
ent and capacity and energy. This 
would prevent one sordid side of war. 
There was another side, however, the 
President pointed out, in all this, for 
“there was a leveling up from the 
lower strata and downward from the 
higher.” This has put labor in a new 
position, for it is “more and more com- 
ing to be the financier and backer of 
its own employment,” indeed “becom- 
ing more and more a capitalist on its 
own account.” This has created a 
feeling in some quarters of opposition 
to organized labor and a disposition to 
overthrow labor organizations. On 
the other hand, there has been a ten- 
dency to force the nationalization of 
some of our important industries and 
services in the interest of organized 
labor. The Administration, said Mr. 
Harding, has stood against extremists 
on both sides, and in doing so has, he 
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believes, represented the sound judg- 
ment of the great majority of Ameri- 
can people. “The best test of policy,” 
said the President, “is by its results. 
... For our vindication we point to a 
great nation, its credit preserved, its 


industries crowded to the point of 


capacity production, its people em- 
ployed, its wage scales high beyond all 
comparison with any other in the 
world, its banking system standing as 
the final bulwark of sound money and 
of the ‘gold standard, and its average 
level of comfort and prosperity un- 
exampled among the races of men.” 
Apart from the tragedy of it, the 
President welcomed the experiment in 
Russia, for he believed that its failure 
is “going to rivet anew our belief in 
established social order.” 


COMMENTS BY ORGANIZED 
LABOR’S SPOKESMAN 
jo eae GOMPERS, of the: Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, sees in 
the President’s speech at Helena, 
Montana, an unjustifiable effort to 
“hold the scales even” between labor 
and capital. “Holding the scales 
even” in a case like this, he says, is 
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PRESIDENT HARDING, EN ROUTE '10 ALASKA, STOPS OFF AT HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, AND 
GIVES A DEMONSTRATION IN WHEAT STACKING 


“This is the way we did it in Ohio,” the President is saying after he, Governor Davis of Kansas, 
and Senator Capper had completed the job 
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not a proper function of Government ; 
and many will be puzzled by the Presi- — 
dent’s effort. ; 

Labor, Mr. Gompers continues, is 
glad to have the President’s emphatic 
declaration that his Administration 
has tried to prevent the destruction of 
organized labor. But labor, he says, 
requires something more 
speech before it can go into a tumult 
of applause “over this late profession 
of faith.” Organized labor by its own 
efforts, he says, had already thwarted 
the purposes of as powerful an oli- 
garchy “as ever sought to put the 
chains of helplessness on wage- 
earners.” 

At the proper time, he says, the 
whole career of the Administration 
must pass in review. “Obviously,” he 
continues, “this is not the time. But 
this is the time to say that a declara- 
tion such as the President has just 
made is welcome for itself and for 
what it may mean in the future.” He 
believes that the President is sincere 
in not wanting unions destroyed. If 
by their conduct the unions have con- 
vinced the President of their value to 
the Republic and to humanity, there 
is, he says, “reason to be grateful be- 


_ cause, above all, the unions strive for 


understanding—to be understood and 
to understand.” 

Both President Harding and Mr. 
Gompers seem to assume that labor 
and capital are necessarily organized 
in two great opposing camps. In spite 
of what Mr. Gompers says concerning 
the endeavor of unions to understand 
and to be understood, he speaks as one 
who resents any effort on the part of 
the President of the United States to 
recognize industrial managers except 


as leaders in the camp of labor’s en- | 


emy; and even President Harding, 
with his conciliatory disposition, re- 
gards his own function as that of a 
mediator between hostile forces. 
There can be no solution of our indus- 
trial problems so long as leaders either 
of capital or of labor or of the people 
as a whole regard industry as a form 
of war. Industrial statesmanship to- 
day consists in the ability to see the 
interests that wage-earners and man- 
agers and investors have in common, 
and to point the way to methods of 
partnership between them. 


IS THIS A NEW : 
BALLINGER CASE? 


Ws a man, after nearly forty 
years in the service of the 
United States Government and with- 
out any charges against him, is sum- 
marily dismissed from a position of 
authority and importance, it becomes 


than a 
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a public duty to inquire into the rea- 
son. We have therefore asked of the 
Department of the Interior why Mr. 
Arthur P. Davis, Director of the 
United States Reclamation Service, 
should have been virtually dismissed. 
Mr. Davis began his public work when 
he was twenty-three years old as a 
topographer in the United States 
Geological Survey. In barely more 
than ten years he became hydrog- 
rapher in charge of all Government 
stream measurements, and soon after- 
wards was put in charge of the 
hydrographic examination of the 
Nicaragua and Panama Canal routes. 
Under President Roosevelt he became 
Chief Engineer of the United States 
Reclamation Service, and in 1914, 
about eight years afterwards, became 
‘its Director. As an engineer he has 
the highest standing; as an adminis- 
trator he has shown both courage and 
discretion. Governor Pinchot, who as 
United States Forester has good rea- 
son to know him, permits us to quote 
him as saying: “In a long experience 
with Government officials I have never 
known a better public servant than 
Arthur P. Davis.” 

In the absence of Secretary Work 
on the President’s party in the West 
it has been impossible to get a direct 
statement from the head of the De- 
partment which was responsible for 
the dismissal, but we have what pur- 
ports to be an interview with Secre- 
tary Work, in which the Secretary is 
quoted as saying: 

We don’t need two engineers in 
charge of the Reclamation Service. 
In the future the Service head will 
be known as the Chief of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and will be qualified, 
first, to aid the farmers rather than 
supervise engineering works on the 
projects. 


Secretary Work says, according to 
this interview, that of the $135,000,- 
000 expended in the twenty-six recla- 
mation projects the farmers benefited 
had paid back only $15,000,000. Mr. 
D. W. Davis, former Governor of 
Ohio, who will become Bureau Chief, 
not Director of the Reclamation Bu- 
reau, as Mr. A. P. Davis was, “will 
help the homesteaders to become suc- 
cessful farmers and pay off their 
debts.” 

In protest against this dismissal, 
the Federated Engineering Society, 
comprising thousands of engineers in 
twenty-eight engineering societies, 
has communicated its concern to the 
Department of the Interior. It re- 
gards this action as likely to under- 
mine the morale of all technical offices 
of the Government. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON CREW (AT THE RIGHT) WINNING THE ’VARSITY BOAT 
RACE AT POUGHKEEPSIE 


Washington precedes the Navy eight by a narrow margin. 


Columbia is third, Syracuse fourth, 


Cornell fifth, and Pennsylvania last 


It has been feared that this dis- 
missal is a result of pressure from 
interests which have not found Ar- 
thur P. Davis compliant. 

The Pinchot-Ballinger case was the 
beginning of the end of the Taft Ad- 
ministration, and it started with the 
dismissal of an employee in a very 
subordinate position. The Harding 
Administration should recognize the 
importance of avoiding a repetition of 
that case. The public should have the 
facts authoritatively and promptly. 


THEY CROSSED THE CONTINENT 
AND WON 

HE rowing event of widest interest 

to the country at large is, un- 
doubtedly, the regatta at Poughkeep- 
sie. This year Washington, the Naval 
Academy, Columbia, Syracuse, Cornell, 
and Pennsylvania were entered in the 
annual three-mile race, and they fin- 
ished in the order in which their 
names appear. The picture on this 
page illustrates the closeness of the 
finish. 

The University of Washington cer- 
tainly deserves every credit for its 
triumph. Yale had borrowed the coach, 
Mr. Leader, whose outstanding work 
for the University of Washington had 
made its crews nationally famous 
in racing circles. Under a new coach, 
Mr. Callow, the Far Western crew 
faced the most dangerous competition 
which can be found. Added to this, 
the stroke of the Washington crew 
acquired an infected knee a_ short 


while before the race and he rowed 
under a severe physical handicap. 


A NEW MEANING FOR 
AN OLD WORD ~ 
CCORDING to a special cable to the 
New York “Times,” “Ten Bel- 
gian soldiers were killed and a score 
of others badly wounded when a bomb 
exploded early this morning on a 
Duisburg-Hochfeld train as it was 
passing over the Hochfeld bridge 
spanning the Rhine. Nine of the 
wounded men are expected to die.” 
And yet there are people who per- 
sist in calling the German resistance 
in the Ruhr “passive.” 


A PRIZE FOR PEACE 


\ 

S an editor Edward W. Bok 
A showed that he had to an un- 
usual degree that sense which 
discerns what is unexpressed in the 
minds of multitudes. He performed 
the function which a radio receiver 
performs of transforming inaudible 
currents into intelligible language. 
Now that he has retired from the 
Ladies’ Home Journal” he is exercis- 
ing his faculty in a new way. Instead 
of writing editorials or securing arti- 
cles for publication, he has offered a 
prize. In doing this he has expressed 
what is in the minds of countless 
Americans. Perhaps nowhere in the 
world as in America is there such be- 
lief in the power of magic formulas 
to elevate mankind; and possibly no- 
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where else in the world does the belief 
prevail so widely that mankind needs 
for its elevation nothing quite so 
much as peace. So Mr. Bok has offered 
a prize of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars {cr a practical plan by which the 
United States can co-operate with the 
rest of the world in achieving and pre- 
serving world peace. 

It is stipulated that half of the hun- 
dred thousand dollars will be paid to 
the proposer of a plan which meets the 
approval of a Jury of Award, and that 
the other half will be paid when the 
plan is accepted by the United States 
Senate or by what the Jury of Award 
considers “an adequate degr ee of 
popular support.” 

The offer of this prize is an indica- 
tion that we are still in a period of 
widespread mental and moral fatigue. 
It is when people are tired that they 
think they want peace above all things. 
It is the tired mother that would 
rather have peace than. see that the 
younger child is not bullied by the 
older or that the older child does not 
suffer from the very weakness of the 
younger. It is the tired business man 
that prefers peace in his establish- 
ment to a successful conduct of it and 
to a fair division of its profits. It is 
the tired community that prefers 
peace to the troublesome task of root- 
ing out corruption. 

And it is the tired mother and the 
tired business man and the tired com- 
munity that are the least likely to get 
the peace they seek. The child who 
imposes his strength or his weakness 
upon his brother or sister because he 
knows he can get what he wants by 
threatening a disturbance is the very 
child that causes disturbance. The 
business concern in which profits and 
fair dealing are alike sacrificed for the 
avoidance of trouble is the very con- 
cern in which trouble is most likely to 
occur. The community which suffers 
corruption in order to avoid the task 
of eradicating it is the very commu- 
nity in which disorder is most likely 
to prevail. 

Peace comes to those who are the 
readiest to sacrifice it to a higher aim. 
It cannot be secured by those who 
seek it for its own sake. It can never 
be secured by pursuit. It comes only 
to those who believe in justice and 
practice it. 

And justice cannot be obtained by 
any formula. It cannot be secured by 
plans or schemes, by constitutions or 
covenants or by-laws. It is a product 
of the spirit. And it will never come 
to those who care less for it than they 
care for peace. .But when men care 
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more for justice than for peace they 
will find justice bringing peace with it. 

We are therefore not interested in 
schemes for peace; but we are inter- 
ested in any efforts that are made to 
promote and facilitate the spirit and 
practices of justice. If mothers. were 
not merely content to love their chil- 
dren but were determined to be just 
with them, there would be more peace- 
ful homes. If business managers were 
less concerned about avoiding friction 
and more concerned about doing jus- 
tice, there would be less industrial 
strife. And if nations would forget 
for a while their wearied yearning for 
peace and would set their minds to 
promoting justice, there would be Heh 
liability to war. 

Law is one of the means of justice. 
Therefore 
questions that can be decided by 
courts the spirit of the law should be 
supreme. This is as true in relations 
between nations as it is in the rela- 
tions between men. 

For this reason there has grown up 
a body of international law. And for 
this reason there has come into exist- 
ence at last a Permanent Court of 
International Justice. There are cer- 
tain kinds of questions that cannot be 
submitted to that Court. That fact 
does not lessen in the least the impor- 
tance of the questions that can be. 
One of the essentials in promoting the 
spirit of justice among nations is to 
make that Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice universal in its scope. 
If America is in earnest in its search 
for justice, she will find some way of 
giving that Court her sanction and of 
acknowledging the validity of its de- 
cisions. 

Law, however, is not the only means 
of justice. The spirit of justice is not 
content merely with legal decisions. 
It must find expression in common 
activities and the practice of co-opera- 
tion. Justice has been promoted quite 
as effectively and probably more com- 
monly by team-work in humdrum 
tasks than in any other way. Nations 
as well as individuals have tasks in 
common. For years they have carried 
on jointly, for example, their interna- 
tional postal system. They are now 
discovering in commerce, in the pro- 


tection of women and children, in the . 


control of narcotics, in the adminis- 
tration of international finance, and in 
many other fields the need of team- 
work. In the administration of affairs 
that no one nation could possibly man- 
age alone international commissions 
have become indispensable. If there 
were some way of organizing these 


in the settlement of~ all 
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various commissions, bringing them 
together under one common associa- 
tion which would be solely administra- 
tive, it would serve the cause of inter- 
national justice more continuously 
than any other means. 
League of Nations, in spite of its pre- 
tentious title, in spite of its Covenant, 
will develop into some such adminis- 
trative body. If America could indu¢e 
the League of Nations to do away 
with its Covenant and to concentrate 
its attention on its function of organ- 
izing these international commissions 
for the purpose of carrying on the 
necessary, unexciting, administrative 
work that nations should jointly do, 
she might greatly promote the spirit 
of justice. 

If nations, however, are to develop 
justice in their relations to one an- 
other, it is not sufficient for them to 
establish a court for the administra- 
tion of international law; it is not 
sufficient for them to engage together 
in administrative work; it is neces- 
sary for them to find some way by 
which they can determine their poli- 
cies in their relations with one an- 
other without clashing. In this too 
little credit has been given of late 
years to the constant labors of Am- 
basgsadors and Foreign Offices. For 
much of the development of interna- 
tional justice in the future nations 
must rely upon the development of the 
spirit of justice in diplomats. But 
there is more that can be done and 
has been done. When nations cannot 
come to an agreement on conflicting 
policies, they can and, if possible, they 
ought to resort *to arbitration. No 
law court can take the place of arbi- 
tration tribunals, because no law court 
is fitted to consider questions of pol- 
icy and to promote compromises be- 


tween them. And more even than 


that. Nations can not only accommo- 
date themselves to one another 
through diplomatic means, they can 
not only accept: compromises offered 
them by others, but they can learn to 
create joint policies. Indeed, they 
have done so. At Washington a num- 
ber of the most important nations of 
the world came to a common agree- 
ment concerning their naval policies, 
their policies in the Far East, and 
their policies on certain other impor- 
tant subjects. The treaties, particu- 
larly the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 


produced by that Conference, which : 
are now in operation, though they 
have not even all been ratified, nr & 


the way toward justice. 


We are not interested particularly 


in international peace; we are greatly 
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interested in the establishment of 
international justice. Mr. Bok’s plan 
may bring forth some scheme or plan 
that will soothe the tired, but we do 
not believe it will serve the purpose 
for which it is intended unless it 
really abandons the thought of peace 
as an object and devotes itself to the 
study of methods by which nations 
can in the interest of justice establish 
and promote international law, develop 
international co-operation in common- 
place administrative tasks, and show 
the way toward the adjustment of 
conflicting international wills by mu- 
tual understanding through confer- 
ence. 


AMERICA’S MURDER 
RECORD 


T is a proven fact that the number 
| of homicides in this country as 
compared with, say, England or 
France, and in American large cities 
as compared with foreign large cities, 
is out of proportion to population, and 
therefore an indication of excessive 
criminal activity. The discrepancy 
‘appears to be increasing, although 
not rapidly. There are several rea- 
sons ascribed for this deplorable 
record—and it is deplorable because 
crime, instead of increasing, should 
decrease as civilization goes on. 
Probably several causes combine to 
produce this condition. One that has 
been urged repeatedly and has sub- 
stance in it is the comparative laxity 
in enforcement of our criminal law. 
Under the laws of the States the privi- 
lege of appeal and retrial and pardon- 
ing by executive clemency is undoubt- 
edly wider than it is abroad. Justice 
does sometimes move with rapidity and 
just severity here; but in England, it 
is said by many American lawyers, 
that is the rule and not the exception. 
The law’s delays in the United States 
are extreme, and delay too often 
means failure of justice. Another 
cause that makes the comparison un- 
favorable to this country is that we 
still have outlying sections in which 
law is not respected as it should be; 
America is not exactly a new country, 
but if we were to compare our statis- 
tics as to homicide with those of the 
British Empire at large, or those of 
France, including her possessions, a 
different ratio might be shown. Still 
another reason may be found in our 
unhappy race hatreds, and by some 
another reason that is alleged is the 
_ reflex from the violence of war time. 
An interesting and illuminating re- 
port on this subject has just been 
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published in a well-known insurance 
journal of New York, the “Spectator.” 
The article is written by Dr. Fred- 
erick L. Hoffman, and is the record for 
1922 as relates to twenty-eight Ameri- 
can cities with a total population of 
over twenty million. In these cities 
there were 1,877 homicides, or about 
nine to each hundred thousand of the 
population. This is just a very small 
fraction above the rate for the pre- 
vious year, and the author expresses 
a hope that now “the murder tide may 
at last have turned.” Yet in Chicago 
the homicide rate advanced in 1922 
to 11.8 from 10.8 in 1917, despite the 
fact that the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion has done fine work in keeping the 
subject before the attention of the 
Chicago public. : 

The bad record among these cities 
is held by Memphis, which had the 
enormous rate of 67.4 per hundred 
thousand in 1922. Nashville, New 
Orleans, and St. Louis are the only 
other American cities that have ex- 
traordinary bad rates, ranging from 
30.7 for the first down to 16.9 for the 
last. The low rate of Eastern and 
Middle States homicides as compared 
with those just named may be signifi- 
cant, although the honor of holding 
the low record goes to Spokane, Wash- 
ington, which had precisely one homi- 
cide to every hundred thousand of its 
population. 

On the whole, careful study of these 
figures does not altogether bear out 
the pessimistic comment of the “Spec- 
tator,” that “murder has become a 
safe trade, and the Government and 
public view the most appalling situa- 
tion on record with indifference, if 
not with a lack of serious concern.” 

Just about a year ago, a writer in 
The Outlook, in dealing with the sub- 
ject of “The Crime Wave and Law 
Enforcement,” stated that in 1918 
there were twenty times as many 
murders in each one hundred thou- 
sand in Cleveland as in London; that 
in 1921 Chicago had proportionately 
fourteen times as many murders as 
did Berlin; that ‘‘there is more crime 
among the two hundred thousand 
Sicilians in Chicago than there is 
among the four million in Sicily ;” and 
that in 1913 the United States had 
proportionately eight times as many 
murders as Canada. 

This sounds like a stronger indict- 
ment than that in the insurance pa- 
per’s figures, and it is quite possible 
that despite those figures the condi- 
tion is growing better and not worse. 
At all events, it is serious enough to 
call for wise, patient, and continued 
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effort on the part of lawmakers and 
law-enforcers. 

Several years ago the late Lyman 
Abbott, then Editor-in-Chief of The 
Outlook, commented on an utterance 
by a New York judge to the effect that 
most men criminals brought before 
him “are there because of their intent 
and desire of getting something with- 
out giving an equivalent therefor,” 
while the women offenders were gen- 
erally influenced in their criminal ac- 
tivities by bad men, and the young 
criminals, “infants” in the eye of the 
law, were offenders because of the 
lack of home government. Dr. Ab- 
bott’s comment was: 


The fundamental condition of suc- 
cessful dealing with wrong-doers is 
a sense of justice. Any assumption 
that they could not help doing wrong 
and are unfortunate victims, not sin- 
ners, is fatal. But, on the other hand, 
history has demonstrated that the 
deterrent power of fear is founded on 
fallacy. Fear has very little effect in 
preventing wrong-doing. There should 
be punishment, but the object of the 
punishment should always: be to cure 
crime, not merely to prevent it; to 
change the inward disposition of the 
offender so that his desires will be 
virtuous, not vicious; to create in 
him the desire to render service to 
society and so displace the desire to 
get out of society something for 
nothing. 


What Dr. Abbott said then as to 
the cause and treatment of crime and 
criminals is quite as true now, and it 
applies to homicide as well as to other 
criminal acts. 


THE OBSTINATE 
NEW TURKS 


HE second Lausanne Conference 
| has exhausted the months of 
May and June without any defi- 
nite results. The London “Times” 
pessimistically remarks that “plums 
and winter apples may ripen in their 
season and see the Conference still 
sitting,” and a New York newspaper 
declares that this second meeting of 
the Powers “seems to have been less 
a conference than an exhibition of 
Turkish craft and defiance.” 

It is but fair to the Allies, however, 
to declare that they have evidently 
done their best to act in harmony. 
They realize that the present phase of 
the Near Eastern situation is due to 
the fact that previous to the routing 
of the Greek army by the forces of 
Kemal the Allies were in veiled hos- 
tility with one another; that they 
treated a critical situation with di- 
vided counsels and inconsistent pur- 
poses; that the evil done then still 
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causes a black shadow on future peace. 
Now they are doing their best to 
straighten out the terribly crooked 
and complicated situation. They have 
been patient and liberal to a fault in 
yielding and in recognizing the new 
position of Turkey, Greece, and the 
Balkans in relation to one another and 
in relation to international safety. 

How critical the situation has been 
is indicated by the remark of The 
Outlook’s editorial correspondent at 
Lausanne in a recent letter, that many 
at Lausanne expected that war would 
break out between Greece and Turkey 
“at midnight last night”—that is, 
May 27. Not since the Turkish army 
threatened the small British force at 
Chanak has there been a more critical 
moment. Yet this particular crisis 
has become a thing of the past. Its 
history is that of only one phase of 
the questions involved in this Confer- 
ence, that of the reparations question. 
It must be remembered that theoreti- 
caliy Turkey is even now at war with 
the Allies, for the treaty agreed upon 
at Sevres was never ratified. 

Turkey came to these recent confer- 
ences a nation thoroughly defeated in 
a big war and thoroughly victorious 
in a small war. She has no idea of 
paying a dollar of reparation for the 
damage she did as an ally of Germany, 
but she has demanded full compensa- 
tion for her injuries in the little war 
of last year. Under the understand- 
ing reached at the first Lausanne 
Conference, the two claims were to 
have been offset. But, as in the case of 
much else of the tentative programme 
agreed-upon at the first Conference 
but not put into the form of a treaty, 
Turkey was allowed to reopen this 
matter at the new Conference. She 
went back to her old idea—that Turkey 
should pay nothing for her wrong- 
doing, but that Greece should pay 
Turkey four billion francs in gold for 
the damage done by the Greeks in 
their retreat from Asia Minor. 

This was more than Greek pride 
and Greek temper could stand. Troops 
were on the march when that master 
of diplomacy, Veniselos, proposed and 
carried through a compromise by 
which certain Thracian territory, 
promised by the Allies to Greece and 
occupied by her since 1918—namely, 
the town and surrounding territory 
of Karagatch, containing the railway 
station for Adrianople (now Turkish), 
and situated across the Maritsa River 
—should be ceded to Turkey: The 
Turks instantly asked for still more 
territory, so that they could hold the 
Maritsa Railway, running from Kara- 
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gatch to Lule-Burgas. The Greeks 
showed plainly that if Turkey did not 
yield within ten days they would 
strike with eighty thousand troops. 
The Turks waited till the last minute, 
and then gave in. 

What would have happened if war 
had broken out anew in the crisis just 
described? A letter from our corre- 
spondent, Mr. Baldwin, says: 

An attack by Greece on Turkey or 
Turkey on Greece would mean first 
of all war between those two states, 
but, sooner or later, would probably 
mean a Balkan blaze. Greece, Serbia, 
and Rumania would be not unlikely 
lined up against Turkey and Bolsh- 
evist Russia and possibly Bulgaria. 
In turn, this war would with diffi- 
culty be kept in the Balkans. Hun- 
gary and Germany would see their 
chance to fish in troubled waters. It 
would require both the Little and the 
Great Ententes to hold them in check. 
Indeed, ultimately, we might have the 
World War all over again. 


Here we have a practical insight 
into what this Near Eastern question 
means. The Balkans for years before 
the Great War were a recognized dan- 
ger spot in Europe; they are so to-day. 
Jugoslavia and Rumania and other 
countries in less degree have interests 
relating to the frontier disputes be- 
tween Greece and Turkey. Bulgaria 
is a source of danger. The Great 
Powers cannot afford to let the little 
nations become involved in serious 
war. Yet the danger is ever pres- 
ent. 

Beyond this aspect is still a wider 
one. In all their dealings with the 
Near East, France and Germany and 
Italy, try as they will to be fair, can- 
not help being influenced by their 
views of the big international situa- 
tion in Europe, so that such problems 
as that of the Ruhr and of German 
reparations have a bearing and influ- 


ence on the Near East situation, while 


the reverse is also true. 

Americans, who look at this effort 
at Lausanne to quiet the troubled wa- 
ters of the Near East as something 
remote and _ inconsiderable, should 
learn to recognize in it the elements 
of world-wide danger or world-wide 
peace. Few of us ever heard the name 
of the little town in Austria in which 
a certain Archduke was assassinated 
until that world-shaking incident oc- 
curred. 

The editorial correspondence about 
Lausanne from Mr. Baldwin printed 
in this issue ends with the words “The 
Turk is triumphing.” Since that let- 
ter was written the Lausanne Confer- 
ence has apparently made no consider- 
able advance toward framing an ac- 
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tual treaty or treaties—a separate 
treaty between Turkey and the United 
States is under negotiation outside 
the Conference. There has been what 
has been called an exchange of ulti- 
matums; that is, a refusal on both 
sides to accept the insistent demands 
of the other. There has also been an 
unexpected move, in that Russia has 
been invited to send delegates back to 
Lausanne to sign the Dardanelles 
Straits agreement, if a treaty is com- 
pleted. The Turks and the Allies have 
reached a compromise on this subject 
—the only subject in which Russia has 
any right to speak. It was supposed 
that Russia had positively refused to 
sign, but she is now given the chance 
to come back for the one purpose if 
she wishes to. 

The subjects which this present 
Conference was supposed to consider 
were those relating to the Capitula- 
tions and some economic provisions. 
As a matter of fact, the Turks have 
made an immense amount of trouble 
by reopening the question of the old 
Turkish debt, and this has acutely 
annoyed the French, who are supposed 
by some to be unduly friendly to 
Turkish pretensions. A very large 
part of the Ottoman debt is held by 
French bondholders, and the Turkish 
proposal to pay it in debased currency 
has stirred up righteous wrath in 
France. : 

Even more trouble swirls about the 
subject of the Capitulations. These 
exist under treaty rights and for the 
protection of foreign commerce and 
for the safety of foreigners generally. 
The Turks abrogated these privileges 
without so much as asking consent. 
They still obstinately refuse to make 
an arrangement which would afford 
true and adequate protection. As to 
the safeguards for minority popula- 
tions, the situation is thoroughly un- 
satisfactory. 
there is great danger that a treaty 
may be signed which will not include 


any sort of protection for the lives or 


property of. Armenians or Greeks or 
other races living under the Turkish 
Government. 4 

One hopeful aspect of the situation 
is that in this second Conference the 
‘New Turks have shown a less arro- 
gant disposition. In the first Confer- 
ence our correspondent noted Turkey’s 
“really insane insistence on sovereign- 
ty.” No one wants to deny the New 
Turkey powers necessary to conduct 
its Government as other nations do 
theirs, but the men now in power at 
Angora ought to remember that their 
country emerged from a disastrous 


Incredible as it seems,. 
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war broken and helpless, and that only © 
through the folly and jealousy and 
land-craving of its former enemies has 
it to-day far more territory and in 
every way a stronger position than it 
possessed before it went into the war 
in 1914. It ought, therefore, if not 
humbly at least thankfully, to recog- 
nize its good fortune and to show 
some degree of respect to the united 
opinion of Europe. 


GUARD 
YELLOWSTONE PARK 


MONTANA newspaper, the Bil- 
A lings “Gazette,” reprints in full 

a recent editorial in The Outlook 
entitled “Hands Off the National 
Parks,”’ which had to do with a pro- 
posed survey in the Yellowstone Park 
to determine the possibilities of the 
storage of water for irrigation, or, as 
the “Gazette” now asserts, to prevent 
overflow of lands in the Yellowstone 
Valley. This Montana newspaper 
maintains that “the East misunder- 
stands the whole proposition,” and 
that protection for Montana ‘towns 
and fields is urgently needed. 

The editorial in The Outlook ex- 
plicitly stated that the questions of 
fact involved are for experts to settle; 
that Congress should take such expert 
testimony, and that any survey neces- 
sary should be carried on by the Gov- 
ernment and not by an association of 
_ individuals in Montana, and should be 
paid for by the Government, not in 
whole or in part by any one else. This 
we repeat. It is, or should be, a mere 
commonplace to say also that nothing 
in the Yellowstone 
Park which would injure its beauty 
and value as a park unless it is shown 
that some imperative need cannot be 
dealt with in any other way. 

It would be obvious folly for an 
editor, or any. one else who has not 
studied the facts on the spot, to say 
on his own authority precisely what 
the facts are, but the principle just 
enunciated is beyond dispute. 

Congress has made some investiga- 
jon into this subject. The proposal 
as stated by its advocates is that a 
concrete structure with a regulating 
weir should be built beneath the 
bridge which now crosses the Yellow- 
stone River in the Park at the outlet 
of Yellowstone Lake. This is de- 
scribed as a regulating weir and not 
a dam, and it is urged that no injury 
- whatever would be done to the Park 
as a park. The Montana paper de- 
clares that the people of its State are 
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proud of Yellowstone Park and would 
be the last to favor anything like com- 
mercialism of its resources or injury 
to its beauty. 

Still, be the facts what they may be, 
the force of our former editorial holds 
good—-“Hands Off the National 
Parks.” An exception should be made 
only in case of undisputed proof by 
experts that what is desired will not 
injure the Park and is the only thing 
that will prevent serious damage in 
the valley below the Park. We express 
no opinion as to the result of such an 
inquiry as should finally settle the dis- 
puted claims. We note, however, that 
in a hearing before the Irrigation 
Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate several editorials from a Montana 
paper, the Livingston “Enterprise,” 
were presented, in all of which the 
emphasis was laid on irrigation and 
the storage of water, and not on the 
avoidance of danger from. spring 
floods, although that point was raised 
incidentally. It was asserted at the 
hearing that the activity in Montana 
followed an attempt of Idaho people to 
be allowed to take the waters of Lake 
Yellowstone through tunnels into 
Idaho, and one of the editorials just 
referred to states that the object of 
the organization of the Montana peo- 
ple was to defeat the Idaho plan and, 
in substance, to get the water of 
Yellowstone Lake for irrigation pur- 
poses. The report of the organization 
meeting shows that the Montana peo- 
ple were opposed “to sharing the 
waters of Yellowstone Lake with 
Idaho users, because there was not 
enough run-off from the Lake to irri- 
gate any more than the Montana 
land.” 
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Expert engineer testimony was pre- 
sented before the Senate Committee to 
show that proper irrigation facilities 
could be furnished by placing the dam 
and reservoir outside of the Park, that 
is, further down the river; and if this 
is so, that would apply to dealing with 
the inundation difficulty also. The 
Superintendent of the Yellowstone 
Park and the chief civil engineer of 
the National Park Service declared 
positively that “the control of the 
floods on the lower Yellowstone River 
by the proposed dam cannot be as- 
sured, and can be better regulated 
otherwise.” The Superintendent, Mr. 
Albright, also described in great de- 
tail the injury that would be done to 
the Park itself under the proposals 
made, and well-known friends of park 
preservation, such as Frederick Law 
Olmsted and J. Horace McFarland, 
deplored the proposed damming of the 
waters of the Yellowstone within the 
Park: 

Bearing in mind attempts in the 
past to commercialize the water power 
of the parks under pretense of irri- 
gation, flood prevention, or furnishing 
water supply to cities, it is not out of 
place for the people of the country, 
who have a strong interest in the 
preservation of the National Parks, to 
demand that nothing be done in this 
matter without thorough investigation 
by Congress. If the contentions of 
our Montana contemporary are sound, 
and are shown to be sound, no harm 
will be done by such an investigation. 
If, on the other hand, action is taken 
by the Department or by Congress 
without full knowledge of the facts, 
the injury done to the Yellowstone 
Park may be irreparable. 


COAL 
A SUMMER DISCOURSE ON WINTER FUEL 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


T a time when the country has 
A just passed through the worst 

spell of hot weather it has: suf- 
fered in years it seems ridiculous to 
talk, or even to think, about suffering 
from lack of heat next winter. But 
men of foresight know that the mili- 
tary adage, “In time of peace prepare 
for war,” has a parallel adage of social 
economics, “In time of heat prepare 
for cold.” Coal miners are men of 
foresight. They know that the supply 
of coal is not keeping up with the in- 
creasing demand. So the Anthracite 
Mine Workers assembled at Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, have just agreed to de- 


mand a twenty per cent increase in 
wages. The organized operators will 
of course oppose the demand. Whether 
this conflict of interests can be settled 
by conference or whether it means an- 
other great battle in the state of war 
under which the coal industry is now 
carried on it is yet too soon to tell. 
As in other great basic American 
industries, the coal operators are di- 
vided into two groups. There are, on 
the one hand, the ultra-conservatives, 
who regard their coal mines as pri- 
vate property and who indignantly 
defend their right to fix wages and 
conditions of labor for their workmen 
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and prices and supplies for their cus- 
tomers. The other group consists of 
the liberals, who recognize that coal- 
mining, like railway transportation, is 
a public, or at any rate a semi-public, 
utility in which the workers have the 
right to organize for self-protection 
and mutual benefit and the public has 
the right to demand reasonable sup- 
plies of coal at reasonable prices. 

The American Mining Congress is 
the National organization of mine 
owners and operators (including coal 
operators). It has recently organized 
a “division of industrial co-operation” 
with a platform, from which I quote 
the following significant passages: 

Future peace of industry will not 
be found in “organized employers” 
and “organized employees” that are 
created to fight each other. This has 
been tried for half a century and 
failed. 

There is a common ground upon 
which every employer and employee 
can meet, and this common ground 
is born of confidence, and sustained 
through a recognition of interdepen- 
dence. 

The mining industry needs the re- 
generating influence of reciprocal 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee. There is no other road to 
permanent industrial peace. 


This is sound, liberal doctrine, and 
was ratified, after free discussion, at 
a luncheon of members of the Mining 
Congress held not long ago at the 
Bankers’ Club in New York. 

Somewhat to my surprise—for I 
have no interest in mining except as 
a consumer—I was invited to that 
luncheon, and, still more to my sur- 
prise, I was unexpectedly called upon 
to speak. Perhaps this courtesy was 
shown me because The Outlook has 
long been profoundly interested in the 
so-called labor question. Indeed, the 
term “industrial democracy” was 
coined, I believe, in this office and first 
used in this periodical. Political 
democracy is the system by which the 
citizens of a state shall have some 
power in choosing its administrators 
and determining its conditions of life; 
religious democracy is the system 
which enables the worshiper to exer- 
cise a choice in the adoption of creeds, 
rituals, and ecclesiastical leaders; in- 
dustrial democracy is that state of 
social economics in which the worker 
shall have a voice in choosing the man- 
agement and in regulating conditions 
of labor. Religious democracy was 
established by the Reformation. Po- 
litical democracy, germinating in 
Magna Charta, was confirmed and 
made permanent by the English, 
French, and American Revolutions. 
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The industrial world is now going 
through a period of ferment out of 
which will rise, I am confident, a form 
of industrial democracy in which 
there will be a higher development of 
economic and social justice than the 
world has yet seen. 

It was with some such thoughts in 
the back of my mind that I spoke at 
the luncheon of the Mining Congress. 
Perhaps what I said may help others 
to formulate their own views, and so 
I venture to reprint here the steno- 
graphic report of my address as it 
was first printed in the “Mining Con- 
gress Journal:” 


It seems ungracious to be disagree- 
able on an occasion of this kind, but 
the first thing I have to say is dis- 
agreeable, or will be, to the coal opera- 
tors present. The coal industry is the 
most hated industry in the United 
States to-day. It is hated by con- 
sumers as well as by labor. I think 
this may be stated as an actual fact. 
It is so hated that there is a proposal 
—supported by a very large number 
of intelligent and reasonable citizens 
—to take the coal industry and rail- 
road transportation out of the hands 
of private operation, and turn them 
over to the Government. If you want 
this done, don’t hold a Mining Con- 
gress. If you don’t want it done, and 
you desire, as I do, to have the coal 
industry and the industry of railroad 
transportation retained under private 
management, I think the Mining Con- 
gress and the Industrial Co-operation 
Committee of that Congress are very 
wise things to promote. 

My belief is that there are three 
factors that will save the coal industry 
and the railroad industry from Gov- 
ernmental operation, and retain them 
in*the hands of private operation, 
where I want to see them retained. 

The first factor is law and order. 
There can be no progress made in 
American life and industry unless we 
have law and order. To establish and 
maintain legal and orderly procedure 
is the first thing that must be done. 
Before any question of co-operation, 
profit sharing, or welfare is settled 
the citizens—whether coal operators, 
coal miners, editors, or what not—will 
have to unite in establishing the prin- 
ciple of law and order. That is the 
first factor, and it must be taken hold 
of with courage, even if to do so robs 
us of some of our property. 

The second factor—I want to avoid 
the word “partnership,” to which the 
previous speaker has objected—is co- 
operation. Some way must be discov- 
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ered by which the workers, the mana- 
gers, and the investors can co-operate. 
I used to think that this problem of 
co-operation was essentially a problem 
of profit sharing. I do not think so 
any longer. Money is not at the bot-. 
tom. of this thing at all, in spite of the 
fact that many of the organized labor 
unions are demanding what I believe 
to be preposterous wages. The funda- 
mental desire of the workingmen i: 
to have a voice in their industries as 
to the conditions of labor as well as a 
voice regarding the sharing of the 
products of labor. At the present mo- 
ment it seems to me that the best 
method of co-operation is what is com- 
monly known as the shop committee 
plan. This method has proved suc- 
cessful in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and in many great individual indus- 
tries. It is the line along which is to 
be found the most hope to-day for 
peaceful co-operation in industry. 

The third factor is publicity. Mr. 
Coolidge [a well-known coal operator 
of Boston] has been talking to me 
during luncheon, and he says that the 
coal operators cannot get their side of 
labor controversies into the daily 
newspapers. I am not willing to ad- 
mit this so far as my own journal is 
concerned. We want to, and do, pre- 
sent both sides. But, in any event, 
you must have publicity. If you can- 
not get it through the news columns, 
you must get it through advertising. 
I say this with a little reticence, be- 
cause I am interested in advertising; 
but I assure you that I am not solicit- 
ing advertising for the periodical with 
which I am connected. I don’t see 
why you coal operators cannot com- 
bine and present the facts, if you are 
willing to have the facts known, to the 
general public through advertising, if 
you cannot obtain what you think you 
ought as news. If necessary, reduce 
your profits; spend some of your 
money in advertising, as an operating 
expense; and give the public the facts. 

One of the essential qualities of in- 
fluential publicity is to tell the com- 
plete truth. The mutual life insur- 
ance companies are compelled by law 
in New York State to make each year 
a complete statement of all expendi- 
tures. They print the salaries of 
their executive officers, the commis- 
sions of their agents, and the fees of 
their directors. The public can gee 
exactly how the money is spent. This — 
principle, to a large extent, has been 
adopted in National banks. The Na- 
tional bank makes a statement, and 
depositors and borrowers know how 
much is assigned to surplus, to un- 
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divided profits, to this, to that, and to 
the other thing. This is not always 
pleasant. I am not sure that I like it 
myself; I am not sure that I want to 
give the public all the items and de- 
tails of my income. But I am certain 
that we have got to stand this un- 
pleasantness if the semi-public indus- 
‘tries like coal, and oil, and railroads 
are to be saved from Government 
ownership and operation. The cards 
must be laid upon the table, face up, 
and without any concealing of aces up 
the sleeves; this is what I mean by 
publicity. Recall how publicity has 
operated in the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation and _ the 
Standard Oil Company. When I was 
a boy and a young man, the Standard 
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Oil Company was probably the most 
hated industry in the United States. 
Then came along the United States 
Steel Corporation, which was organ- 
ized with an enormous capital, dealing 
in a product more essential to the 
American home than the product of 


‘the Standard Oil Company, because 


steel goes into almost every part of the 
home, from shingle nails to plumbing. 
One would naturally expect that the 
United States Steel Corporation, with 
its enormous capital and its enormous 
influence on the steel industry, would 
have been disliked as the Standard 
Oil Company used to be, but it has 
never incurred popular hatred in this 
country. Why? Because it has made 
complete public statements. I think 
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this is an extraordinary illustration 
of what publicity will do in insuring 
fair treatment on the part of the pub- 
lic. 

I agree with Mr. Callbreath [the 
secretary of the Mining Congress] 
that the question of dealing with the 
consumer, on the one hand, and with 
the worker, on the other, is the most 
vital question to-day in American in- 
dustry. If this question is to be set- 
tled efficiently and peacefully, you have 
first to call on every patriotic citizen 
to unite with you in establishing law 
and order. You must then establish 
some basis of just and human co- 
operation with your workmen. And, 
finally, you must give full publicity to 
all the facts of your industry. 


TURKEY ADVERTISED 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS 


O matter what the Lausanne 
| \ Conference may or may not 
have done, it has been a great 
advertisement for the New Turkey. 
It must be acknowledged that the 
New Turkey has shown a remarkable 
degree of determination in putting it- 
self on the map—indeed, this has been 
perhaps the most important event in 
the history of the Near East. 
Religiously and politically the Old 
Turkey is a thing of the past. Six 
months ago the new Turkish Govern- 
ment separated Church and State, 
electing the Sultan’s heir-apparent, 
residing at Constantinople, as Khalif, 
or religious sovereign of the Moham- 
medans, while proclaiming as political 
sovereign its own National Assembly 
at Angora, the new political capital 
of Turkey, in the heart of Asia Minor. 
In thoroughly acquainting the world 
with the point of view of the New 
Turkey its delegates have cleverly and 
persistently used the Lausanne Con- 
ference as an education in this regard 
for the Western world. The repre- 


- gentatives of the Allied Powers here 


appreciate the exhaustion of Turkey 
after eleven years of fighting and her 
need of repose and recuperation. They 
now also thoroughly appreciate Tur- 
key’s desire to be recognized as an 
advanced democracy, even though few 
proofs have been forthcoming that she 
is. Finally, the Powers appreciate 
that Turkey is determined on having 
her independence and sovereignty rec- 
ognized to the full. In return, the 
Allied Powers have been more desir- 
ous than ever of reaching arrange- 
ments which would not unnecessarily 
wound Turkish susceptibilities and 
which would, as far as possible, be 
found consonant with Turkish sover- 


- eignty. 


It has been impossible, however, for 
the Powers to forget past history or 
to feel that, in turning its back upon 
the crimes of the Old Turkey, the New 
Turkey is offering anything but prom- 
ises. 

Guaranties are needed, not prom- 
ises. 

Moreover, as in the case of French 
pressure in the Ruhr, there is the 
necessity to break an _ inveterate 
Boche-Turk will. 

The first subjects dealt with by the 
Conference were of a territorial na- 
ture, and, though they brought out 
Turkish determination with regard to 
Turkish sovereignty, were actually 
solved and accepted by the Turks, even 
though this acceptance dealt a death- 
biow to the Turko-Bolshevist alliance. 
Tchitcherin, head of the Bolshevist 
delegation here (which was invited to 
come to Lausanne to consider the 
Straits issue and no other), indig- 
nantly refused to sign any agreement 
providing for the freedom of the 
Straits and retired from Lausanne 
last February in high dudgeon. The 
Bolsheviki’s impudent attempt to take 
part in the continuance of the Confer- 
ence after its three months’ recess, 
followed by the Vorovsky assassina- 
tion, hardly needs comment. The 
attribution to Turkey of certain 
islands near the Dardanelles may be 
regarded as so much a Turkish vic- 
tory, but the regulation for the free- 
dom of the Straits, the provisions as 
to Constantinople, the provisions for 


‘the Gallipoli graves, and the renuncia- 


tion of Turkish pretensions concern- 
ing certain regions, from the Danube 
island of Ada-kaleh on the north to the 
Italian island of Castellorizzo on the 
south, constitute in effect an emphatic 
Allied and not a Turkish victory— 
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more especially a British victory, for 
England is the only Power to come off 
with flying colors. Even in the Mosul 
territory question the Turks had to 
weaken and to agree that the question 
should be referred to direct action be- 
tween herself. and England. It will 
be difficult for the Turks to substan- 
tiate their claim to sovereignty in the 
Mosul region, part of Mesopotamia, 
and thus controlled by Britain under 
mandate from the League of Nations. 
The inclusion in the American Chester 
Concession of the proposed railway to 
Mosul led, at least many so believe, 
to the expectation on the part of the 
Turks that the American Government 
might ultimately back up the Turkish 
territorial claim. 

Coincident with the British victory 
we note the first of two incidental 
events, really of primal importance, in 
the course of the Conference. The 
first event is the smashing of the 
Turko-Bolshevist alliance; the second 
is the irreparable injury done to 
Franco-Turk friendship. 

The Turko-Bolshevist alliance rests 
upon value received by the Turks from 
the Bolsheviki in the way of supplies, 
money, and guns, and particularly 
upon the treaty signed March 16, 
1921, at Moscow between Russia and 
Turkey. It provided, among other 
things, for international regulation as 
to the Straits by delegates from the 
Black Sea states (read Russia and 
Turkey). Under it Russia would be 
protected in the Black Sea from the 
Western world. 

The Franco-Turk friendship rests 
upon the natural liking of the French 
for a people who have _ exhibited 
towards them only remarkable pic- 
turesqueness and politeness, and, par- 
ticularly, on the Franklin-Bouillon 
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agreement, signed by that energetic 
agent for pro-Turk France with the 
Kemalists in Asia Minor half a year 
after the Kemalists had signed their 
Moscow treaty. Under the Franco- 
Turk agreement, Cilicia, a mandated 
state held by France under the League 
of Nations, was, without that League’s 
consent, brought back to the Turks, 
who gave ample promises as to the 
protection of the Christians there; in 
return, the French were to receive 
important mining and transportation 
concessions. 

The French have been unable to 
bring about a victory corresponding 
to the British victory at Lausanne. 
This does not mean that they have 
been idle, either here or in Turkey. 
Quite the contrary. Active in speak- 
ing for concessions with regard to 
harbors, oil, and railways, as well as 
in the protection of their commercial, 
financial, educational, and religious 
interests in Turkey, the French have 
met with unexpected checks. For in- 
stance, a concession of great impor- 
tance has been granted to them, on 
the strength of which Turkey was able 
to borrow a large amount of money 
from France. But the Angora Assem- 
bly has now conceded to an American 
group the famous Chester Concession, 
covering mines, harbor works, and 
transportation privileges, some of 
which impinged on those already 
granted to the French. Again, the 
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question of capitulations is of vital 
moment to the French, as to ourselves. 
Four hundred years ago, Francis I, a 
French king, obtained the first capitu- 
lation—or concession protecting for- 
eigners—from an Ottoman sultan. No 
nation has had a longer history of 
commercial, industrial, educational, 
and religious development throughout 
the Turkish dominions than has 
France. It is a history of which she 
well may be proud. And yet now, be- 
cause New Turkey wishes to emanci- 
pate herself from honorable obliga- 
tions resting upon her as the heir of 
the old Government, we see the door 
of the capitulations suddenly slammed, 
we see Turkey sign away to others 
pledges already given to France, and 
we see Turkey attempt to cheat the 
bondholders of the Ottoman debt, of 
which by far the most are French, out 
of the interest agreed to be paid. 
That the foreigner shall make no mis- 
take about the Turkish point of view, 
the Turkish Government has now 
suddenly seized the tolls on the Galata 
Bridge, connecting two quarters of the 
city of Constantinople, tolls for many 
years regularly paid to the legal 
owners. This confiscation has been 
accomplished without any valid ex- 
cuse. 

The Turkish disregard of principle 
with regard to the protection of for- 
eigners has been accentuated on the 
judicial side. Instead of acceding to 
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the moderate demands of the Allies. 
which would protect their nationals 
against arbitrary arrests and domi- 
ciliary perquisitions, the Turkish dele- 
gation here announced yesterday that 
its Government would appoint four 
foreign legal counselors, chosen from 
a list made by the Hague Court from — 
countries which had not participated 
in the World War, these counselors to 
reside at Constantinople and Smyrna 
and to be informed of any arrest or 
perquisition of a foreigner imme- 
diately after the event! If this does 
not constitute a Turkish triumph, in 
the event of its acceptance by the 
Powers, what does? The position of 
the Powers may be indicated by the 
stand they took last February. At 
that time they declared that if the 
guaranties under which foreigners 
had been able to work in Turkey were 
to be withdrawn, at least foreign legal 
counselors, appointed by the Turkish 
Government for five years, must be 
allowed to be informed beforehand of 
any impending arrests or domiciliary 
visits in cases affecting foreign na- 
tionals, and must be allowed to sit on 
the bench with Turkish judges in such 
cases. These demands are just, be- 
cause the Turkish judiciary is not yet 
competent to judge foreigners. It is 
deplorable that the demands should 
not be maintained. The Turk is 
triumphing. 
Lausanne, June 5, 1923. 


AMERICA AT THE GENEVA OPIUM CONFERENCE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELIZABETH WASHBURNE WRIGHT 


ASSESSOR TO THE OPIUM ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


HE opium problem is not yet 
solved, despite the optimistic re- 
ports emanating from Geneva. 

It is also to be remembered that the 
resolutions approved by the Opium 
Advisory Committee have as yet to be 
sanctioned by both the Council and 
the Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions; but there is little doubt as to 
the acceptance of the Committee’s 
recommendations by both these bodies. 
The important fact to be noted is 
that a point of contact has finally been 
established between the United States 
and the Powers which for the last two 
years have been working under the 
auspices of Geneva. Since the war 
and the death of Dr. Hamilton Wright 
the leadership in this movement has 
gradually slipped from the hands of 
the United States, and by the action 
of the Versailles Treaty in placing the 
jurisdiction of the Hague Opium Con- 
vention under the supervision of the 
League of Nations the United States 
seemed irrevocably severed from any 
direct connection with the question. 
The American Government was placed 


in an extraordinarily difficult posi- 
tion; although unwilling to co-operate 
with the League, it had unfortunately 
no other alternative to suggest. And 
while it hesitated a great moral move- 
ment for which this country was pri- 
marily responsible was proceeding 
along lines totally at variance with its 
original designs and intentions. 

This impasse, it would seem, has 
been circumvented by the sending of 
unofficial representatives to Geneva 
for the purpose of studying the ma- 
chinery of this particular Committee 
of the League and of stating .specifi- 
cally the terms upon which the United 
States can alone co-operate. The par- 
ticipation of Representative Porter 
and his associates at the recent meet- 
ing does not mean, therefore, that the 
United States is definitely committed 
to this particular instrument. Her 
permanent co-operation must depend 
entirely upon the good faith shown by 
the nations represented on the Com- 
mittee and the _ practical results 
achieved. 

The American representative lost no 


time in discussing secondary meas- 
ures, but went at once to the root of 
the matter—which is the present 
enormous over-production of opium. 
As has often been stated, opium, 
wherever produced, will always reach 
the consumer. Therefore the problem 
must be approached at its source if it 
is ever to be solved. 

After reviewing the situation very 
briefly, Mr. Porter referred to the 
efforts of the United States to comply 
with the terms of the Hague Conven- 
tion and quoted in part the resolutions 
recently passed by both houses of Con- 
gress and signed by the President, 
namely, that— 

The effective control of these drugs 
can be obtained only by limiting the 
production thereof to the quantity re- 
quired for strictly medicinal and 
scientific purposes, thus eradicating 
the source or root of the present con- 
ditions, which are solely due to the 
production many times greater than 
is necessary for such purposes. | 


Mr. Porter then suggested on the 
part of the United States that the — 
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Committee adopt the principles set 
forth, and as a concrete expression of 
these principles so far as concerns 
opium and its derivatives submitted 
the following propositions to the 
Opium Advisory Committee in the 
earnest hope that they would agree to 
them and recommend their adoption 
by the Council and Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The two resolu- 
tions I must quote in full: 


1. If the purpose of the Hague Con- 
vention is to be achieved according 
to its spirit and true intent, it must 
be recognized that the use of opium 
products for other than medicinal 
and scientific purposes is an abuse 
and not legitimate. 

2. In order to prevent the abuse of 
these products it is necessary to ex- 
ercise the control of the production of 
raw opium in such a manner that 
there will be no surplus available for 
-non-medicinal and non-scientific pur- 
poses. : 


' These resolutions meet the issue 
squarely. And it was with much 
consternation that the nations with 
financial interests at stake found 
themselves brought face to face with a 
definite proposal to bring their trade, 
for other than medicinal purposes, to 
anend. If accepted, Resolution 1 would 
abruptly terminate the traffic in “pre- 
pared opium,” which has been pro- 
ceeding undisturbed along its accus- 
tomed path, under the protection of 
the “gradual. suppression” specified by 
the convention. Although the conven- 
tion was drawn up in 1912, there has 
been no evidence of any “‘suppression” 
of the opium traffic. As a matter of 
fact, both production and exportation 
have increased since the drafting of 
that document. | 

Most of the nations present in 
Geneva are still engaged in the opium 
traffic, and therefore found themselves 
in a most embarrassing position; for, 
while wishing to propitiate the United 
States and anxious to secure her co- 
operation, they were nevertheless 
forced to accept the American pro- 
posals with reservations, pending the 
“complete suppression” of the trade. 

It is exactly this vague and elastic 
interpretation of the Hague Conven- 
tion that the United States wishes to 
bring to an end. The American Gov- 
ernment contends that the convention 
was drawn up for the purpose of 
eradicating the opium trade, not of 
indefinitely prolonging it. It must be 
recognized, however, that, while reve- 
nue based on the traffic in opium is 
ethically unsound, it is not desirable 
to terminate this trade in such a man- 
‘ner as to precipitate a financial crisis 
in the Far East. For this purpose it 
was suggested that a conference be 
called as soon as possible for the ob- 
ject of deciding practical methods for 
the final eradication of the trade. 

After two weeks*of proposals and 
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counter-proposals, the principles pre- 
sented by the United States were 
finally accepted ‘“‘in spirit’’—with res- 
ervations on the part of those coun- 
tries whose opium traffic is at present 
undergoing the somewhat ambiguous 
process of “gradual suppression.” 

The most direct opposition came 
from India, which declared that the 
opium consumed by the natives of that 
country is a purely legitimate prac- 
tice. The guestion of what is the 
legitimate use of opium is already a 
much disputed point, dating from 
1921, when Dr. Wellington Koo, at that 
time a member of the Council, intro- 
duced a resolution similar to that of 
Mr. Porter’s, insisting that the time 
had come to reduce the cultivation of 
opium to its medicinal and scientific 
need. Although passed by the Coun- 
cil, this resolution was defeated by the 
Assembly on the instigation of the 
India Office, by the substituting of 
“legitimate” in place of “scientific and 
medicinal.” This at once removed any 
restriction on cultivation, which was 
the obvious intention of the India 
Office. 

However, the use of opium in India 
is a question which in no way concerns 
other nations. India is sovereign 


within her own borders, and can do as: 


she sees fit with the use of opium. 
But, as her unrestricted cultivation 
affects the international world (and 
the particular quality of opium which 
she exports is for smoking purposes 
only, already banned by the opium 
convention), this point brings her at 
once into direct contact with the other 
Governments parties to that conven- 
tion. 

This aspect of the question has, 
however, been modified by India’s 
agreeing to restrict her exportation to 
the actual demands of the importing 
countries, and by the announcement 
on the part. of the British delegate 
that the crown colonies of the Far 
East are prepared to reduce gradually 
the demand of their opium monopolies 
until that method of procuring reve- 
nue be finally abolished. This whole 
question is one which will be thor- 
oughly discussed at the Conference to 


. be called later in the year. 


The contention of India, however, 
that her present practice of eating 
opium was sanctioned by the conven- 
tion led to much heated argument, and 
finally threatened to bring all negotia- 
tions to a halt. In view of the need 
for co-operation and the undesirable 
position in which Great Britain was 
placed through India’s resistance, the 
latter Government finally agreed to 
accept the American proposals with 
the following reservation for herself 
alone, namely, that— 

The use of raw opium according to 
the established practice in India and 
its production for such use are not 
illegitimate under the convention. 
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There was much discussion over the 
acceptance of this reservation; for, 
although not applying to other Gov- 
ernments, there was strong opposition 
to the use of the words, “under the 
convention.” There is no reference in 
any way to the eating of opium in the 
convention, And there was certainly 
ng intention on the part of the fram- 
ers of that instrument to give protec- 
tion to this abuse any more than to 
that of smoking opium. The lame and 
unsatisfactory interpretation of the 
Indian Government. was, however, 
finally allowed to stand, on the ground 
that, as the eating of opium was not 
specifically condemned, the inference 
must be that it was therefore legiti- 
mate. 

Whether or not the practice of eat- 
ing opium is to be countenanced and 
defended in India is a question which 
must be decided by the public opinion 
of that country and of Great Brit- 
ain, which in the final analysis is 
held responsible by the world for the 
actions of its Far Eastern dependen- 
cies. 

In summing up briefly the actual 
accomplishment of this Conference we 
must pick out its constructive fea- 
tures. It is not difficult to propound 
principles, nor in this instance was it 
difficult to prevail upon their accept- 
ance “in spirit.” The test comes al- 
ways in the practical putting into 
effect of principles. This is the task 
that now lies before us. We have 
established a workable basis of co- 
operation, and we have proposed the 
calling of a conference at which a 
constructive programme is to be pre- 
sented by which these principles can 
be carried out. 

But in our zeal to force the adoption 
of higher moral standards upon those 
countries of the East whose welfare 
has hitherto been based upon the reve- 
nue accrued from opium, it must be 
remembered that a great burden of 
responsibility will rest upon the 
United States, which is demanding 
the readjustment and reorganization 
of the most difficult and delicate ma- 
chinery upon whose equilibrium the 
safety of governments depends, and at 
a very critical time. It will take infi- 
nite preparation and patience to work 
out a practical scheme of substitution, 
as well as tact and unflinching pur- 
pose. And, while the United States is 
to be congratulated upon again taking 
her part in this work, she must be pre- 
pared to accept the lion’s share of the 
responsibility and labor which her ac- 
tion imposes. 

It is earnestly hoped and believed 
that America is prepared to take ad- 
vantage of this new and auspicious 
beginning made at Geneva, and will 
press for the final elimination of one 
of the greatest curses imposed upon 
man since the abolition of slavery. 

Geneva, June 9, 1923. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS—SO AND PSEUDO 


BY MARTHA GUERNSEY 
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INSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN aul” ase 


AST summer, at an afternoon so- 
cial gathering in San Diego, 
some member of the party asked 

what my University work concerned. 

“Psychology,” I answered, knowing 
beforehand what species of aftermath 
it would elicit. And, to be sure, there 
ensued the customary volley, to wit: 
“Can you analyze my temperament?” 
“Will you read my ‘bumps’?” “Can 
you guarantee the soul?” “Is man a 
mere machine?” “Will you demon- 
strate hypnosis?” “What about 
thought transference?” “Can you 
recommend a medium ?”—etcetera, ad 
infinitum. And these queries were 
not, incidentally, rooted in deep-dyed 
ignorance. They sprang from high 
school and college-bred inquirers, edu- 
cated for the most part in psychology, 
however, through hit-and-miss contact 
with popular articles, advertisements, 
and those small cyclones of psychic 
enlightenment which for convenience 
may be aggregated under the speci- 
men caption: “Psychology and How 
to Live. Taught in Six Lessons. 
Price $50. By the Renowned Psy- 
chologist Mr. Brewed bat TBE ARE A a 
etc. (I have yet to interpret many of 
these attached degrees, but I have 
noticed an ominous paucity of plain 
A.B.’s, M.A.’s, and Ph.D.’s.) 

So much for one incident—which 
merely illustrates the psychologist’s 
greeting in ordinary circles. Shortly 
after, I wandered into a tea-shop on 
Broadway in Los Angeles, lured, it 
may be confessed, by the sign: ‘“Psy- 
chologist and Medium; Strictly Scien- 
tific.’. Madame Z, of “Hindoo origin”’ 
(and Irish countenance), arrayed in 
long ear-rings and a turban, was talk- 
ing to a tragic little figure in black, 
and giving advice as to the disposal 
of a meager insurance pittance. I 
caught only occasional phrases, among 
them reference to an almost defunct 
oil company and the final admonition 
to come every Friday for “readings” 
and advice. The little widow looked 
somewhat disturbed, but paid her ten 
dollars and departed. The afternoon 
progressed, bringing a motley of hu- 
mor and pathos, occasionally punctu- 
ated by downright tragedy. In every 
case one could see the result of clever, 
insidious advertising and energetic 
agents. At last, having absorbed two 
and one-half hours’ discreet and pol- 
ished leeching over the rim of my tea- 
cup, without the customary postlude 
of a “reading,” I was practically re- 
quested to depart. This occasion is, 
again, only exemplary of numerous 
other investigatory “escapades” rang- 
ing through the summer from San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
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Salt Lake City, Omaha, Chicago, and, 
later, to New York City. I was con- 
stantly amazed by the number and the 
type of people attracted to these pro- 
fessionals. California seems particu- 
larly deluged with such sects, who, 
through real power or false, bleed 
their subjects’ pocketbooks of absurd 
sums, give advice which may embar- 
rass long periods in people’s lives, 
convey such inconsequential dribble 
from the dead as frequently to war- 
rant our chopping down the ancestral 
tree to disclaim evidence of feeble- 
minded lineage, and who, in general, 
exploit instead of explore the whole 
realm of mental phenomena. And 
they call themselves Psychologists! 

There is another less vicious class 
whose contribution consists in giving 
the public what it wants in pleasing, 
fairly harmless, if withal very expen- 
sive, doses. And here I refer to the 
type of lecturer who makes his au- 
diences beam by telling them that 
since the protoplasmic cells in their 
bodies renew their chemical substance 
every day, they are never more than 
twenty-four hours old. “Therefore 
you are young forever. Be happy!” 
is the peculiar form of syllogism they 
derive from their interpretation of the 
cell-theory. Another pet lucrative 
source is character analysis. To be 
sure, a certain amount of such analy- 
sis may be correctly derived from the 
simple indices of habitual facial ex- 
pressions and clever “leading ques- 
tions ;” but to tell some ambitious and 
curious youth that his chances in life 
are small because he has a pug nose 
and a long thumb or to instill false 
dreams of conquest in somebody with 
an aquiline countenance, is not only to 
engender dangerous attitudes, but to 
take money under dishonest pretenses 
which even Gall and Spurzheim would 
have flouted. 

A short time ago, during a discus- 
sion of the average college professor’s 
salary, the reference was made to a 
“nsychic” lecturess who recently car- 
ried over $75,000 out of Detroit and 
Cleveland in a whirlwind campaign. 
Some one inquired why professors and 
research workers do not follow her ex- 
ample in capitalizing their opportuni- 
ties. Orthodox psychologists, as a 
rule, have but one answer to this: they 
are too honest to fool the people they 
serve, in spite of the fact that the 
people want to be fooled. They are 
perfectly well aware that not all psy- 
chological facts would tickle the public 
palate. In fact, when it came to intro- 
ducing certain abnormal aspects, such 
as increasing mental deficiency, ner- 
vous diseases, or an honest considera- 
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tion of the hereditary and environ- 
mental limitations of the average 
individual, the facts might prove quite 
unappetizing. And the public has 
established a habit of paying more for 
flattery than for truth. . 
Due to this widely indiscriminat: 
and unfortunate application of th 
term “psychologist,” the legitimat 
profession is constantly bearing < 
burden of misinterpretation approach- 
ing the ludicrous, and the validity of 
its achievements is proportionately 
lessened for many sincere people. The 
science as a science is comparatively 
new; its scope embraces the complete 
horopter of human activity; its func- 
tion is analysis of the highest , and 
most complicated phenomena of hu- 
man life. Realizing these hypotheses, 
is it small wonder that the sincere 
psychologist is reduced to the modesty 
of study and effort, in place of 
placarded. lyceum or tea-room careers? 
Is it small wonder that he is at times 
disheartened (though seldom express- 
ive) over the popular impressions. 
created by his pseudo-brothers as 
stumbling-blocks in his own legitimate 
progress, to say nothing of the ironi- 
cal contrast between the country es- 
tates of these filibusters and his own 
frayed pockets? A favorite story is 
told about one of the most eminent 
psychologists in America, who, on 
being invited to deliver a Phi Beta 
Kappa address at another college, was 
prohibited from accepting through 
lack of funds for a new suit. But it 
is, after all, the benighting effect of 
“popular” psychology on his science, 
which he resents. zs 
For a true scientist the modern 
psychologist is coming more and more 
He employs exact, laboratory 
methods and measurements wherever 
they are possible, and supplements 
them not only with introspection but 
with quantitative observations as well. 
The uninformed may and frequently 
do flout the idea of actually measuring 
mental phenomena by concrete appara- 
tus, but they probably would change 
their minds if they were once initiated 
into the delicacy and ingenuity of 
many standardized procedures in ac- 
tual laboratories. The psychologist 
nowadays does not use his imagina- 
tion to fill in unestablished crannies, 
and he seldom projects his theoretical 
conclusions as absolutely infallible. 
Physics, chemistry, and biology are 
his basic tools; sociology, philosophy, 
economics, organic evolution, are his 
collaterals; honest, exact, untiring, ex- 
perimental research is his method. ° 
As an example, I may start with his 
treatment of emotion—the field per- 


haps most dangerously exploited, and, 
incidentally, the one in which we know 
least at present. The psychologist be- 
gins by classifying these emotional 
phenomena, and tracing their histori- 
cal significance in the light of estab- 
lished instincts. He goes to the phys- 
iologist for their bodily correlatives, 
viz., ductless gland secretions, circula- 
tory and respiratory changes, etc., he 
relates them to their proper instinc- 
tive bases, and when he has arrived at 
a certain stage of achievement he sifts 
his established facts and formulates 
them into, not a dogmatism, but a new 
hypothesis or “theory” for further 
research. Witness the James-Lange 
theory, which is perhaps most widely 
known. He does not tell you that his 
conclusion is ultimate, will guarantee 
everlasting happiness and success, nor 
charge you fifty dollars for hearing it. 

Similarly with the much-mooted 
question of “will.” The true psycholo- 
gist will study, experimentally, his- 
torically, objectively, and subjectively, 
the motives which lead to human ac- 
tion; he will analyze individual ability 
to concentrate the attention and evalu- 
ate the “goal” ideas which compel it. 
He will not tell you, as a result, that 
you can “will” anything in the uni- 
verse, but rather that the will is no 
separate entity at all, other than a set 
of good habits of attention based on 
hereditary capacity and directed by 
the right kind of social pressure. In 
the field of learning he will not recom- 
mend burdensome mnemonic systems, 
but, rather, the simple fundamentals 
of attention, repetition, and wide 
associations. He will not recognize 
the worn-out superstition of special- 
ized cranial “bumps” (or charge you 
five dollars and up for reading them), 
but he will point out real differences 
in the brain dependent upon nervous 
connections which involve far more 
intricate and wonderful specialization 
than the expensive analyses of modern 
Sludges. 

The conscientious psychologist will 
refuse to weaken your nervous system 
by any demonstration of hypnotic 
trickery, but he will take you to the 
psychiatric wards where hysteria, 
shell-shock, and other abnormalities 
are legitimately treated by hypnosis 
under medically controlled conditions. 
As to character analysis, the psycholo- 
gist will give you wide varieties of 
mental tests, and, not content with one 
index, will work out correlations with 
education, past social and industrial 
records, physical and, if possible. 
hereditary endowment. He—and here 
the public is widely misinformed—wil! 
not maintain that the army tests are 
anywhere near perfection, nor the 
Binet scale ultimate; but he will main- 
tain that either one is far better as an 
index of mental capacity than the 
length of your nose or the color of 
your hair. 
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When it comes to the question of 
the “psychological” attitude, the facts 
are a bit more complicated. However, 
relatively few prominent psychologists 
to-day hold a strictly mechanistic view 
of life, while a similar small number 
would hold that mind rules all matter. 
The majority are coming more and 
more into the spirit of psycho-physical 
parallelism—or the theory that mind 
and body interact so mutually that one 
invariably affects the other. A lesion 
in the brain may cause anything from 
loss of memory to degenerate crime 
impulses; on the other hand, hysteri- 
cal fixation on a physical malady will 
aggravate its extent inevitably. <A 
great many ills are to-day remedied 
through the simple suggestive expe- 
dients of psychoanalysis. And here it 
may be pertinent to add that psycho- 
analysis does not mean Freudism. 
Undoubtedly Freud has greatly stimu- 
lated abnormal research, but, for the 
relief of the public, it may be added 
that considerable work during the war 
and after, by equally reliable investi- 
gators, has consistently disproved his 
theory that sex underlies everything 
in life. 

As to Spiritualism, mental telepa- 
thy, etc., the psychologist is no nega- 
tive dogmatist. What is proved, 
cleanly, scientifically, honestly and 
thoroughly, he will believe; what is 
still shrouded in total uncertainty, 
inadequate quantitative research, and, 
above all, commercialism and fraud, 
he will not accept, and he does not ex- 
ploit, either theoretically or practi- 
cally. This is no indictment of relia- 
ble investigators who are seeking the 
truth in spiritual research, nor even 
against those few uncommercialized 
media who simply do not realize their 
own hysterical abnormalities. It is 
merely a challenge awaiting their 
proof. 

One more phase—and an _ ever- 
dangerous one—upon which I am 
tempted to remark. Not long ago I 
heard a rather benighted minister 
classify all psychologists as either 
atheists or spiritualists, which again 
stamps with an unjust indiscrimina- 
tion. So far as I have observed, 
knowledge of the astonishingly deli- 
cate and intricate relation of mind and 
body, heredity and environment, indi- 
vidual and society, does not neces- 
sarily lessen one’s interest in or re- 
spect for the ultimate Source of it all. 
While it may be admitted that few 
psychologists would likely be strict 
creedists, I may also add that nowhere 
have I ever observed the fundamental 
Christian ideals of service, honesty, 
humility, and clean personal habits 
practicalized more heartily than 
among these people. In the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, for one example, 
there is a constant acknowledgment 
from students who have realized the 
stamp of Professor Walter B. Pills- 
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bury’s superior personality and ideals 
upon their own life values. Dr. Pills- 
bury was recently honored by’ being 
invited to lecture at the Sorbonne, 
France, during his year abroad 
(1922-23). 

It is against the inclusion of such 
names as his and of his numerous 
worthy contemporaries—Titchener, 
Angell, Cattell, MacDougall, Thorn- 
dike, Shepard (the list is far too long 
to enumerate) with the commercializ- 
ing, leeching, unscientific, and in- 
feriorly trained ‘‘psychic leaders” that 
the informed disciple of psychology 
revolts. 

If the public wants to continue 
being fooled by this species of in- 
struction, let them enjoy (and pay 
for) it, but, incidentally, let them 
coin another name than psychology 
for its doctrines. 

“What is the donation of real psy- 
chology ‘to society other than abstract 
theory?” is a question often asked by 
laymen at this point. In a brief space, 
that is too much to explain—except by 
asking a counter-question: “What has 
been the donation of physics? chemis- 
try? medicine?” And the public must 
remember that psychology as a science 
is several birthdays younger than 
these. In passing, it may be said, 
however, that the psychologist knows 
keenly the value to mental stability in 
clean living and upright thinking. He 
knows the value and the process of 
eliminating weakness by emphasizing 
strength, and in the light of evolution 
he can divine the racial value in sup- 
pressing obsolete customs and rem- 
nant evils. He can watch the political 
reel unroll down the centuries in the 
light of ‘‘Volk-Psychologie” with a 
new understanding of the fundamen- 
tal motives behind it. He can suggest 
legislation in the form of more rigid 
segregation of the mentally unfit, re- 
vision and enforcement of certain 
marriage laws, the universal establish- 
ment of clinics in connection with 
crime, particularly juvenile  delin- 
quency. He can suggest different so- 
cial ideals that might lessen industrial 
strife in generations to come, and he 
can aid in vocational selection by 
various mental measurements. He 
can tell every mother that the future 
of her child will be nothing more nor 
less than the bundle of habits, mental 
and physical, which it is forming 
every day of its growth, and I venture 
to say that if a full understanding of 
this one fact alone were realized in 
every American home, psychology 
would have justified its entire exist- 
ence. 

These are but samples of the type of 
human issues which real psychologists 
concern themselves with—in contrast 
to the capitalization of superstition 
which is the major sport of their 
pseudo-counterparts. Will the public 
please differentiate? 


VIVISECTION AND MODERN MIRACLES” 


BY ERNEST HAROLD BAYNES aE 


when a little boy was rushed to 

one of the big hospitals, dying 
of diabetes. He was already in coma, 
which in this disease immediately 
precedes death. My interest was 
doubled because of an experience with 
a similar case just two years ago. A 
little girl in my own New Hampshire 
village was stricken with the same 
disease, and, though we walked to- 
gether through the woods and fields, 
we both knew that she was doomed— 
that within six months she would be 
dead—unless a miracle happened. It 
didn’t happen. She died in less than 
three months from the date of which 
I speak. 

Now there had come the little boy 
in the last stage of the disease. He 
had been unconscious for many hours; 
he was doomed—unless a miracle hap- 
pened. A doctor whom I know in- 
jected under the child’s skin a newly 
discovered fluid. It seemed to have no 
effect. A second and stronger dose 
was given, and still the boy remained 
unconscious. And all the while the 
father stood by, hoping against his- 
tory that the miracle would happen. 
A third and still stronger dose of the 
new fluid was injected, and presently 
the little patient began to move, and 
then he awoke from his long sleep. 
The miracle had happened. The boy 
had been snatched from the very gates 
of death; saved from a disease which 
until little more than a year ago was 
invariably fatal in the case of chil- 
dren. The new fluid is known to the 
world as “insulin,” and it has already 
been the means of saving many lives. 

The story of insulin is a long one, 
but here are the outstanding facts. 
Dr. F. G. Banting, of the University 
of Toronto, assisted by Dr. C. H. Best 
and others, by a series of well-planned 
and carefully executed experiments on 
dogs, recently completed investigations 
begun on rabbits seventy-odd years 
ago by Claude Bernard. The latter 
discovered that an animal could con- 
vert the sugar or protein in its food 
into a form of starch called glycogen, 
store this in its liver, and release it in 
the form of sugar as the tissues re- 
quired it. Later von Mering and 
Minkowski showed that if a dog’s 
pancreas were removed the animal 
could no longer make use of sugar in 
the body, that he was stricken with 
acute diabetes, and usually died within 
three or four weeks. Langerhans, 
examining the pancreas under a 
microscope, saw that it was studded 
with minute bodies which together 
resemble somewhat an archipelago. In 
honor of their discoverer, they have 
been named “the islands of Langer- 
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hans.” He even suspected, and cor- 
rectly, that these bodies secreted a 
substance quite different from the 
pancreatic juice. It is now known 
that this substance has the power to 
render the sugar in the blood service- 
able to the organism, so that it does 
not accumulate and produce unfavor- 
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able symptoms. Banting and his asso- 
ciates solved the difficult problem of 
isolating this substance without de- 
stroying its remarkable properties, 
and from it they made a specific for 
diabetes. Because it is made from the 
islands of Langerhans, it is called 
“insulin.” It is now obtained from 
beeves slaughtered for food. Its dis- 
covery brings hope to many thousands 
of people; it is one of the latest bless- 
ings conferred on humanity as the 
direct result of vivisection. 

Not long ago, while visiting the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minnesota, 
I met Dr. E. C. Kendall, the discoverer 
of thyroxin, the active principle of the 
thyroid gland. This discovery too was 
the culmination of a long series of ex- 
periments on animals, conducted by 
many investigators. In the hand of 
one who understands its use thyroxin 
is as a wand in the hand of a magi- 
cian. It is especially potent in cases 
of cretinism, a disease caused by con- 
genital absence of the thyroid gland. 
Both the physical and the mental 
growth of children born with this de- 
fect are stunted. Their features show 
little or no intelligence; not infre- 
quently they are positively brutish. 
In many cases the tongue protrudes 
from the mouth and animal-like noises 
take the place of speech. To these 
children thyroxin and the best thyroid 
preparations—the use of which is the 
outgrowth of experiments on dogs— 
have proved a Heaven-sent blessing. 
Nearly all such patients can have their 


condition improved, and many of them 


are in a short space of time marvel- — 


ously transformed into normal chil- 
dren. 

The effect of thyroxin is also start- 
lingly effective in cases of myxedema, 
a disease which attacks those whose 
thyroid glands become defective later 
in life. The face of the most beauti- 
ful woman, as a result of myxedema, 
may become ugly, dissipated-looking, 
and devoid of intelligence. It is as if 
some witch had cast an evil spell upon 
it. But now by the use of thyroxin we 
seem to witness the final triumph of 
a good fairy, as the ugly face is 
quickly changed and restored to its 
former beauty. 

A few months ago, in Philadelphia, 
I visited the clinic of Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson, the famous throat specialist. 
Child after child was wheeled into the 
amphitheater, to be relieved, often in 
a few moments, of some foreign body 
—a safety-pin, a fence staple, a bone, 
or a peanut, perhaps—which had been 
accidentally swallowed or drawn into 
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the bronchial tuhgs, or even into the a 


lungs. So dextrous is this surgeon 
that it was rarely necessary to give 
the little patients even a local an- 
esthetic. To an onlooker it seemed 
like wizardry; in reality, it was the 
work of a supreme craftsman. 

A few years ago many of these pa- 
tients would have died either because 
of the continued presence of the ob- 
structions or as a result of dangerous 
operations attempted as a last resort. 
At the time of my visit Dr. Jackson 
had dealt with about a thousand cases 
of this kind, and in ninety-eight per 
cent of these he had extracted the for- 
eign body and effected a cure. 

I had a long talk with the surgeon 
afterwards, and he told me that many 
of those children owed their lives to 
several dogs on which he had prac- 
ticed until he had developed the tech- 
nique which enabled him to do his 
work as I had seen him do it. 


using two other dogs he had been able 

to train fifty men to do similar work. 

The dogs he said were always under 

complete anesthesia. 

_ After all, he had acquired his skill 

just as craftsmen in other fields ac- 

quire theirs—by well-thought-out ex- 

periments and persistent practice. 

The great gunsmith, the great archi- 

tect, the great sculptor, the great en-— 
gineer—each has been an experimen- 

ter, and each has his “scrap-heap” on 

which may be seen the failures (his’ 
own and others’) on which he has: 
built his final success. How can it be 
otherwise in the fields of medicine and 
surgery? If aman must practice and - 


He. 
added that during the past year by - 
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experiment in order to be a good re- 
pairer of watches, we cannot expect 
another man without experimenting 
and practicing to become an expert re- 
pairer of the human body—the most 
complicated, the most delicately ad- 
justed piece of mechanism that we 
know anything about. And, since he 
must experiment and practice, since 
he must in all human probability make 
his share of failures before he be- 
comes a master craftsman, shall we 
permit him to use and throw upon his 
scrap-heap the most precious material 
on earth—his fellow men and women, 
or shall we insist that he use the least 


valuable material which will serve the 


purpose? There is only one answer 
for a normal person—for a person 
who holds the life of a human being 
at a higher value than the life of a 
rat, a dog, or a monkey. We are 


- gometimes told that “the final experi- 


ment must always be on man.” Quite 
so, and we are willing that it shall be. 
The final experiment is the successful 
experiment, based on the knowledge 
and skill gained by previous experi- 
ments, including the failures. 

In the Civil War if a man was shot 
through the bowels he died. In those 
days it was a very dangerous proceed- 
ing even to open the abdomen, and, 
even if this were done, there was no 
surgeon who knew how to unite the 
ends of the severed intestine in sucha 


been treated in Fiji alone. 
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way that the joint would be “tight.” 
Of course the slightest leak meant 
death. Later on there came an experi- 
menter who etherized some thirty 
dogs, shot them through the bowels, 
and practiced joining bowel ends until 
he could make a perfect joint. It is 
safe to say that in the World War the 
lives of thousands of men were saved 
as the result of that one series of ex- 
periments. 

Of course these laboratory workers 
are not usually referred to as ‘“‘vivi- 
sectors” except by their enemies. 
Some of them are great chemists, 
great physiologists, great surgeons. 
Carrel, for example, is one of the fore- 
most surgeons in the world, and he 


has received the Nobel prize in recog-- 


nition of his service to humanity. Let 
me cite just one instance of his skill. 
Some time ago the father of a little 
baby called him up in the middle of 
the night and informed him that the 
child was dying of hemorrhage of the 
new-born. Carrel is not a practicing 
surgeon; nevertheless he arose and 
went to that man’s home. The baby 
was white and its life was ebbing fast. 
Carrel said, “If we can keep it alive 
for twenty minutes, I can save it.” He 
made the father lie on the bed beside 
it. Then he opened an artery in the 
man’s arm and a vein in the baby’s leg 
and joined the two by a new method 
which he had just worked out on dogs. 
In a moment the father’s blood poured 
into the veins of the dying child, its 
skin began to turn pink, and in an 
hour or two the parents had a normal 
baby instead of a dead one. Ask them 
if they wouldn’t sooner have the two 
or three stray dogs which Carrel used 
under ether in order to develop that 
method. 

That animals sometimes suffer in 
experiments there can be no question. 
But we have to choose between the 
suffering of a few animals and the 
greater suffering of many men, and, 
knowing that, we must vote to save the 
men. 

While this article is not concerned 
with the wonderful experiments which 
are being carried on for the relief of 
suffering in animals, I must mention 
one, because it has already led to the 
relief of many thousands of human 
beings. The Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in Washington, in a recent en- 
deavor to find a cure for hookworm in 
dogs, tried carbon tetrachloride, a 
chemical which had not been previ- 
ously used for this purpose. Thirty 
dogs received doses of this chemical 
in varying quantities, and were then 
humanely killed and examined. The 
results were found to be so good that 
earbon tetrachloride was tried on hu- 
man beings suffering with hookworm, 
and the treatment was successful from 
the start. Fifty thousand cases have 
This is a 
case where man shared in the benefits 
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SAME CHILD 
WITH THYROXIN FOR ONE YEAR 


AFTER BEING TREATED 


She is seen in the same dress which she wore 
in the picture in the adjoining column. She 
has grown six inches in height 
resulting from an experiment -designed 

to help the dog alone. 

Few of us realize that practically 
every drug we use was first standard- 
ized and made safe by experiments on 
animals; that many of them are never 
sent from the laboratories until they 
have been tested in this way. Ergot, 
almost universally used to prevent 
dangerous hemorrhage at childbirth, . 
is first tested on a guinea pig. Very 
often the difference between good 
ergot and bad ergot is the difference 
between life and death; consequently 
there must be no guessing. And the 
man does not live who can tell good 
ergot from bad ergot except by trying 
it on an animal—or a woman. 

Even anesthetics must be tested on 
animals before it is safe to try them 
on human beings. Ether itself, which 
has been called “the greatest gift of 
medicine to mankind,” was first tried 
out by Dr. W. T. G. Morton in a series 
of experiments upon his own dog. The 
success of these experiments led to a 
trial on a patient in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, October 16, 1846, 
and the torments of surgery were 
gone forever. 

Several times within the past three 
years I have visited the physiological 
laboratories of Chicago University, 
and each time I have met and played 
with a little tawny yellow dog named 
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BLEEDING HORSES FOR. DIPHTHERIA 
OPERATION 


“Buster,” who was introduced to me 
as “a member of the staff.” For ten 
years Buster has been assisting Pro- 
fessor Carlson and Dr. Luckhart in 
their study of gastric juice, a knowl- 
edge of which is absolutely necessary 
to a solution of problems connected 
with digestion. To obtain pure gas- 
tric juice from an animal under ob- 
servation was a problem in itself. 
Pavlov, the eminent Russian physiolo- 
gist, devised a means of doing this. 
After putting a dog under complete 
anesthesia he divided its stomach into 
two parts, one small and one large, and 
sewed the two parts up in such a way 
that they were completely separated 
by a double layer of mucous mem- 
brane. In the large part digestion 
went on as before, but no food could 
now enter the small part, which is 
known among medical men as the 
“Pavlov pouch.” But, interestingly 
enough, when any stimulant causes a 
flow of gastric juice in the stomach a 
similar flow is secreted by the Pavlov 
pouch as well. So a small opening is 
left in the pouch and the edge of this 
is sewn to the edge of a corresponding 
opening left in the exterior of the ab- 
domen. The wound heals and causes 
the dog no further inconvenience. 
When pure gastric juice is needed a 
small rubber tube is inserted, and the 
dog sits quietly for half an hour, per- 
haps, while the clear liquid flows into 
a little jar designed to receive it. 
Such a dog is Buster, whose life is 
quite as happy as that of any other 
little dog living in the city, and in- 
finitely more useful. 

And this brings me to the question 
of the amount of pain suffered by the 
animals which are experimented on. 
As president of a humane society and 
as one whose life is spent chiefly in 
studying animals and in working for 
their conservation, it is my business 
to know something about this, and my 


AN TITOXIN. 
THAN THEY DO TO GROOMING 


THEY PAY NO MORE ATTENTION TO THIS 


lecture tours give me unusual oppor- 
tunities to do so. I have visited 
physiological laboratories and medical 
schools in most of the large cities and 
many of the smaller ones from Boston 
to San Francisco, and I can testify 
that I have-never seen anything in the 
nature of cruelty in one of them. It 
seems almost. impertinently unneces- 
sary to say this, but I shall not be mis- 
understood. Since beginning my in- 
vestigations I have become intimately 
acquainted with many of our fore- 
most physiologists—vivisectors, if you 
like—and there are no men or women 
I should consider more humane, in the 
broadest and best sense of the word. 
They treat the animals in their care 
with kindness and consideration and 
they reduce to a minimum such dis- 
comfort as it is sometimes necessary 
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to inflict in experiments made for the 
sole purpose of preventing suffering 
and death. cs 

I have also been able to correct cer- 
tain erroneous impressions I had re- 
ceived. One was that the experiments 


were carried on behind closed doors 


and that visitors were never permitted 
to enter the laboratories. I was ad- 
mitted everywhere, and shown what- 
ever happened to be going on at the 
time. I have witnessed experiments 
on monkeys, horses, dogs, cats, sheep, 
goats, rabbits, guinea pigs, rats, mice, 
poultry, frogs, and fish. Whenever an 
operation is likely to cause more dis- 
comfort than would be experienced in 
taking an anesthetic, the animal re- 
ceives an anesthetic and is kept com- 
pletely under its influence, usually by 
a man or woman detailed especially 
for this purpose. If the operation is 
a routine procedure, designed to per- 
fect the skill of medical students, the 
animal is killed with extra ether at 
the close of the experiment. The only 
possible discomfort such an animal 
can experience is in taking the ether 
at the beginning. 

When the nature of the experiment 
requires the recovery of the animal, 
it probably experiences discomfort of 
the kind experienced by human pa- 
tients under similar circumstances. 
The duration of the discomfort is 
probably much less in the animal, 
however. Once at the Rockefeller 
Institute in New York I timed a white 
bull terrier which had been operated 
on under ether for an hour and a half. 
He was transferred from the operat- 
ing table to a very warm cage. In 
fifteen minutes he was on his feet, and 
in twenty-five minutes he was wag- 


ging his tail as I spoke to him through | 


the bars. 

Convalescent animals are taken 
great care of, for obvious reasons. 
Apart from all feelings of humanity, 
carelessness would mean failure, and 
no one desires to fail. Being very 
familiar with the procedure in the 


best hospitals, I can say that the pro- . 


cedure in the experimental labora- 
tories compares very favorably with 
it. When we come to the best- 


equipped laboratories, not even the 


best of the hospitals are superior in 
their equipment or in the treatment 
accorded their patients. More than 
once I have been privileged to stand 
beside Dr. William J. Mayo and watch 
him with his scalpel release a man 
from the bonds of death, and many a 
time I have stood at the elbow of Dr. 
Walter B. Cannon, of Harvard, and 
Dr. Alexis Carrel, of the Rockefeller 


Institute, while they experimented on — 
cats and dogs, endeavoring to uncover 


secrets which would relieve human 
suffering and lengthen our span of 
life, and these men, super-surgeons all, 
used equal care in their work and had 
equal consideration for their subjects. 
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Practically all laboratories in the 
United States are open at all times to 
responsible officers and _ accredited 
members of humane societies and to 
others who may be qualified. In a few 
cases the very reasonable condition is 
made that the visitor shall first have 
witnessed an operation on a human 
being. 

Perhaps it is quite natural that 
after a disease has been conquered or 
brought so completely under control 
that we rarely hear of it we are apt 
to forget that it ever existed as a 
scourge. Few of us give much 
thought to. smallpox or bubonic plague, 
yet there was a time not so very long 
‘ago when either one of these diseases 
would sweep through a town or city, 
driving the inhabitants frantic with 
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fear and sometimes leaving scarcely 
enough living to bury the dead. Yel- 
low fever has gone, and the terror of 
puerperal or “childbed’” fever is al- 
most a thing of the past. In the 
Spanish-American War more soldiers 
died from typhoid fever than from all 
other causes put together; in the 
World War it was scarcely a factor. 
If space permitted, we might give 
a long list of similar .conquests which, 
taken together, have saved untold 
suffering and added many years to the 
average life of man. Practically all 
these advances have been made as the 
result of animal experimentation. 
There are many more advances to be 
made, many more diseases, such as 
cancer, infantile paralysis, and scar- 
let fever, still to be conquered. These 
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advances, these conquests, too, must 
be made through experiments on ani- 
mals. At least that is the opinion of 
all of our great physicians and sur- 
geons, the men and women upon 
whose shoulders rests vast responsi- 
bility for the health of the people. 
They are the ones to whom we look 
for help when we are stricken with 
disease; they are the ones best quali- 
fied to tell us what tools they need to 
do their work. And, since we have 
intrusted them with this work, it -is 
our duty to see that they are per- 
mitted to use unhampered the tools 
they ask for—the tools with which 
they have wrought miracles in the 
past and with which, we have every 
reason to believe, they will work fur- 
ther miracles in the future. 


EDUCATION UNDER THE BOLSHEVIKS 


r YHE big present fact in the mat- 
ter of education in Russia is 
lack of money or its equivalent. 

In the face of this overwhelming fact, 

it is rather idle to discuss Bolshevik 

theories of education, however in- 
teresting they may have been, or 
are. 

It goes without saying that the 
Bolshevik leaders wanted to bring the 
“dark” masses into some sort of light. 
It was a simple question of self- 
preservation. A Revolution which 
aimed to substitute for the educated 
class those who had had little or no 
education naturally depended for its 


success, in the long run, in making 


this new class more or less “con- 
scious,” literate, and mentally alert. 
There is no doubt that the Bolsheviks 
made earnest efforts to teach the sol- 
diers of the Red Army and many other 
peasants and city workmen to read 
and write, and that these efforts ac- 
complished something. Some of their 
leaders, like the Commissar of Educa- 
tion, Lunarcharsky, for instance, were 
themselves men of culture, with a gen- 
uine enthusiasm for preserving what- 
ever they could of beauty—museums 
of art, some of the splendid old palaces 
—from the wreck of the old régime; 
for giving these to a wider audience; 
and for putting into practice in Rus- 
sia new theories of education which 
had arisen in the more sophisticated 
West. 

Some of these theories were tried 
out in isolated cases, and the early 
visitors to Soviet Russia, who saw lit- 
tle outside of what the Government 
wished them to see, brought back 
glowing accounts. How little they are 
typical of the schools as a whole in 
Russia is suggested by Lunarcharsky 
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himself in one of several despairing 
letters which he contributed recently 
to the official Moscow “Izvestia.” 
After calling attention to the irony 
of “quarreling about the direction in 
which a cart is to be pulled when the 
horse is too weak to pull it at all,” 
and complaining of the disproportion- 
ate amount of the budget assigned to 
education, he remarked that ‘“‘a settled 
gloom of ignorance is beginning to en- 
velop Russian children of the Russian 
Revolution; a gloom of ignorance com- 
pared to which the dusk of Czardom 
appears comparatively bright!” 
Lunarcharsky evidently decided 
that he had yielded too much to a 
mood of temporary discouragement 
when he wrote this letter, for he later 
contributed other pieces to “Izvestia” 
of much more hopeful tone; but it is 
a fact that no comments of outsiders 
about the conditions in Russian 


‘schools could be much more bitter 


than those made from time to time in 
the Soviet papers by Bolsheviks them- 
selves. 

The “new economic policy” has been 
one of the causes of present difficul- 
ties. Under this partial return to 
“capitalism,” the tendency has. been 
to withdraw state support from the 
schools and transfer them to local 
eare. As a consequence, the farther 
the schools were from the centers, the 
less enlightened the neighboring popu- 
lation, the less chance did they have 
of receiving even partial support. 
Peasants who have no children cannot 
be made to see why they should be 
taxed to keep the schools going—let 
those who need them pay! Formerly 
the zemstvos took care of schools; 
why should not the Government take 
care of them now? And with school 


buildings out of repair, books expen- 
sive or impossible to get, fuel scarce, 
and even the necessary clothing and 
shoes for children out of the reach of 
the average peasant, the burden is 
more than the parents themselves can 
bear. 


Our school teachers [wrote another 
correspondent in “Izvestia’”’] are now 
paid in Moscow a salary of 25,000,000 
[rubles] a month (about $5 a month 
at the then rate of exchange), and 
even this with a delay of two or three 
months. An office boy in Moscow 
cannot be hired now for less than 
30,000,000 or 40,000,000 a month, and 
in other professional unions of the 
twelfth category (that of teachers) 
workers receive not less than 53,000,- 
000. And matters are still worse in 
the country. There the usual salary 
is 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 a month, and 
the April salary was often unpaid in 
August. No wonder that teachers 
quit! For who will waste years of 
preparation in order to earn less than 
an illiterate office boy? A. small 
sprinkling of qualified teachers are 
still left, but these are the martyrs, 
who go on in spite of cold, famine, 
and countless other difficulties, in the 
hope that things will improve and 
that the Soviet Government will some 
day give thought to its glorious 
promises about the schools. 


The following picture of conditions 
in a typical village in the Volga coun- 
try is taken from the report of a Rus- 
sian inspector for the American Relief 
Administration who went on _ foot 
from village to village studying fam- 
ine and other conditions: 


The school-teacher received us in 
very friendly fashion and went to 
prepare tea for us, but returned in a 
moment to ask us for a match, as 
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these every-day necessities were al- 
most a luxury in the village. 

During tea we chatted about the 
village schools. Before the Revolu- 
tion there were four teachers in the 
village, which were increased to ten 
during the early days of the Revolu- 
tion, and were now down to three. 
The three schools now working had 
neither books, nor pens, ink, or pen- 
cils, and almost no paper. The 
peasants supplied wood very unwill- 
ingly, and only under the threat that 
the school would be closed. The 
teachers received their pay very 
irregularly, and their payok (a food 
ration) was meager. An attempt was 
made to start evening classes for 
adults, but there was no lamp oil, and 
the classes were not begun. 

The “Culture Society” was reduced 
to nothing, except when occasional 
intelligent persons came to the vil- 
lage, got up concerts and theatricals, 
after which the village subsided into 
utter darkness. “The peasants are 
hungry for knowledge,” our hostess 
continued, “and gladly attend all ‘cul- 
ture meetings.’” If we could only 
earn enough to live on, we should 
gladly undertake adult education.” 
... The general impression received 
was that the village intelligentsia 
are no less inert, and are only swim- 
ming with the stream. There is a 
lack of independence and initiative, 
too much book education among 
them, and both they and the peasants 
depend too much on the Govern- 
ment’s “horn of plenty.” 


Relatively speaking, the universities 
are much better off than the provin- 
cial elementary schools. They are, at 
any rate, crowded with students. They 
have the air of active, going concerns, 
and, while the humanities have suf- 
fered in subjects like medicine, for 
instance, which do not enter the field 
of revolutionary controversy, the per- 
sonnel of the faculty and the stand- 
ard of teaching are surprisingly un- 
changed. 

To a foreigner (and all these re- 
marks must be taken as the incidental 
observations of a relief worker rather 
than an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject) the outstanding fact is, natu- 
rally, the attempt to “proletarianize”’ 
education. This is felt all along the 
line. Proceeding on the _ general 
theory of ‘all power to the workers,” 
there is a constant endeavor to dis- 
place old professors with those more 
in sympathy with the new order, and 
to make it easier for a “proletarian” 
and harder for a “bourgeois” to get 
higher education. 

Prospective university students are 
divided into several classes. Out-and- 
out peasants and industrial workers’ 
children are even paid a little, in 
money or in food, while they are in the 
university. The next group is helped 
less, the next still less, and the last 
class, the out-and-out “bourgeois,” are 
compelled to pay a fee which, while 
small enough when translated into 
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foreign money, is beyond the reach of 
most of them. Moreover, as the num- 
bers accepted are limited, those who 
come recommended by Communist 
groups are favored, and the son or 
daughter of a former landowner, pro- 
fessor, lawyer, or doctor may find it 
all but impossible to get into the uni- 
versity at all. 

This has gone so far that even 
Lunarcharsky himself, in a moment of 
uncommon frankness, ventured to sug- 
gest recently that— 


The principle of monopoly of edu- 
cation for the proletariat is a danger- 
ous principle. The declaration that 
the proletariat wishes to deprive all 
other classes of education must be 
considered as an act of political tact- 
lessness. For the bourgeoisie will 
set up their own “home schools” with- 
out our control and bring up their 
children with feelings of hatred 
toward us. This attempt to isolate 
the proletariat, together with the new 
policy with regard to heavy industry 
{this doubtless refers to the subsidiz- 
ing of “heavy industry” with funds 
that the Commissar thinks should be 
turned over to the schools] means 
our refusal to struggle for the soul 
of the small, bourgeoisie ‘and the 
working intelligentsia, and this is a 
wrong policy. 


Russians have a habit, however, of 
winking at violations of the letter of 
the law, and this habit is by no means 
forgotten even under the strictness of 
the Soviet régime. 
runs across illogical things and droll 
evasions. In a southern city I was 
told of a young lady who, in order to 
enjoy certain privileges which go with 
being enrolled as a “student,” was dili- 
gently studying English, although she 
spoke it and several other languages 
fluently and had learned her English 
in the usual bourgeois fashion years 
before the Revolution from a gover- 
ness! 

Professors of ancient languages, of 
history, economics, and sociology—of 
all subjects, in short, which might be 
regarded as bourgeois luxuries or 
come into the region of revolutionary 
controversy—are in a difficult and 
often tragic situation. Many have 
died of starvation or of diseases due 
in part to undernourishment or ex- 
posure. Those who have contrived to 
hold on to their posts into this time of 
comparative safety and comfort are 
desperately driven to make ends meet, 
and their moral situation is often 
more painful than their material one. 

They are always under suspicion, 
and can never tell when a chance word 
may get them into trouble. Such a 
thing as “academic freedom”—not 
even a perfect reality in our own coun- 
try!—is out of the question. Every- 
thing is measured in terms of the 
dominant party’s politics. Men grown 
gray in the service of learning find 
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themselves at the beck and call of. 
ignorant upstarts speaking a different 
moral and intellectual language. Their . 
minds no less than their bodies are no 
longer their own. 

It is only fair to record, on the 
other hand, that some of them have 
found real interest and excitement. in 
their work among the new sort of stu- 
dents and a hunger for knowledge 
such as, even in Russia, they were not 
accustomed to before. Among the . 
Bolshevik innovations are the “Work- . 
men’s Faculties.” With the idea of 
permitting peasants and workmen who 
lack the usual secondary or perhaps 
even grammar school training to fit 
themselves to become engineers or 
architects or doctors, for instance, 
these so-called workmen’s faculties 
attempt in a two years’ cramming 
course to make up for lost time. The 


‘results are often absurd. Professors 


lecture to boys on subjects the mere 
language of which they can scarcely 
understand. On the other hand, I 
have heard professors describe how 
these same classes have such a thirst 
for knowledge that they fairly devour 
the lecturer with their eyes, and when 
they do not understand what he says 
go back to their rooms and write him 
long letters about it! 

Here is a characteristic Bolshevik 
picture of one of these ‘‘Rabfacs” (the 
nickname is boiled down from the 
Russian words for ‘‘Workers’ Facul- 
ties”) from the Kharkov “Com- 
munist.” 

Kusma is standing before the black- 
board. His hand trembles, the chalk 
draws unsteady characters. 

“Courage,” says the teacher. 
is your writing so unsteady?” 

“Devil knows! When I get near 
the board, my hand always trembles.” 
And the broad face of Kusma lights 
up with a guilty smile. “And yet I 
fought the Poles, and Denikin and 
Wrangel, and my hand never trem- 
bled!” 

Nobody thinks of doubting Kusma. 
He was Chairman of the Uyezd 
Committee in one of the bandit dis- 
tricts of Poltava, commander of one 
of the fighting regiments, and chief 
of a volunteer detachment... . 

The bell. A stream of students 
fills the passage and clatters down the 
stairs. With what interest, with 
what thirst and healthy black-earth 
curiosity do the Rabfacs come to 
their studies! Never in the old mid- 
dle school did the Gymnasium boys 
study like that. Was science of any . 
use for the bourgeois children whose 
only aim was to obtain diplomas for 
the chance to exploit the people? 
Learning for them was only a tool for 
directing the illiterate masses. The 
middle school was nothing but a 
workshop of ignorance. Only now in 
the middle school are we beginning to 
realize the idea of true science. 


“Why 


The writer goes on to tell how the 
district of Voronesh supports 500 of. 
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these “Rabfacs” with food rations, a 
salary, and clothing. 
of them 4re Communists. The youth 
which is permitted to study free from 
worry and other distractions will at- 
tain success. They will help move 
our industry, help organize our eco- 
nomic situation, and speedily change 
the face of our belated and beggared 
Russia.” 

Shortly after the trial of the Social 
Revolutionists last summer some 150 
professors suddenly received ‘notice 
that they were to leave the country 
within a week. They could take the 


‘equivalent of about $50 with them and 


their personal baggage, but nothing 
more. These men were all trained 
men, veteran teachers; their exile 
meant a serious loss of intellectual 
capital to Russia. They were guilty 
of no concrete offense and accused of 
nothing except lack of youth and of 


a flexibility that would permit them’ 


easily to adjust themselves to the new 
régime. In case of counter-revolution 
or of future invasion, they were a 
possible source of danger. Lest they 
be tempted to some overt act, and the 
Government be forced to take harsh 
measures against them, it had been 
decided in the interests of humanity, 
as Trotsky sardonically explained, to 
remove them from Russia. 

A few, who had already contrived 
to communicate 
abroad and arrange for posts there, 
were rather glad to go. For most of 
them exile meant simply a leap into 
the dark. One, an old acquaintance of 
mine, waited for several weeks, all 
packed up ready to go, and then re- 
ceived a second notice that he might 
stay in Russia if he were “good.” He 
was talking in French as he told me 
the story, and he used the word sage. 
And, as it was difficult “for a man of 
sixty to be anything but sage,” he 
thought he might as well stay! 

This same man had been arrested 
several times by the Bolsheviks and 
served various brief prison terms. No 
concrete charge, so far as he could 
learn, had ever been lodged against 
him. When, after his last arrest, he 
had finally been brought before the 
Commissar, he had asked what might 
be the charge against him and “what 
were their proofs.” 

“Proofs!” grinned the Commissar. 


“Tf we had any proofs, you would 
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have been shot long ago 

In both Moscow and Petrograd are 
so-called Communist universities—in 
reality, propaganda schools for the 
training of promising young peasants 
and workmen in Marxian theory, with 
the intention, apparently, that they 
will go back to their villages and fac- 
tories and act as little centers of influ- 
ence and agitation. I visited the one 
in Petrograd, generally spoken of as 
the Zinoviev University, and talked at 


“The majority 


with universities ~ 
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some length with the interesting and 
energetic woman who seemed to be 
acting as a sort of managing direc- 
tor. She had been a school-teacher, 
she said, in the old days in Tsarskoe 
Selo (a summer home of the Czar near 
Petrograd), and found her new stu- 
dents much more promising human 
material than the sons and daughters 
of gentlefolk. 

“Their bodies are not beautiful,” 
was her way of putting it, “but their 
minds are much healthier than those 
of the little gentlemen I used to teach. 


SALVAGE 


That is C.K. 


TAYLOR calls the rescue 


what 


of good boys from bad 
homes and the making 


of boys that are not so 


good into boys that are 


better. He tells the story 
of the Boys’ Hotel in 
Kansas City, Missouri, 
and of the Bonnie Brae 
Farm for homeless boys 
in a forthcoming article 


in The Outlook. 





They have a real passion for knowl- 
edge.” 

The Zinoviev “university” is in the 
palace in which the Duma used to 
meet, and I listened for a moment to a 
lecture on psychology in the old Duma 
chamber. A roomful of heavy-faced 
and rather stupid-looking boys and 
girls were staring at the lecturer and 
scribbling in their note-books. 

“You see,’ whispered my conduc- 
tress, proudly, “there’s not a single 
face from the intelligentsia among 
them!” 

She was quite right. A little later, 
in her office, she explained that only 
genuine proletarians were admitted 
here, and-that if by chance a student 
who had more education than he pre- 
tended did slip in he was put to lec- 
turing the others. It was difficult to 
imagine any. of these young people 
developing sufficiently to be of use in 
the subtler forms of international 
propaganda, although one could pic- 
ture them finding a place of some sort 
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as school-teachers or the heads of 
reading-rooms in their own villages. 

There is a bitter need for doctors 
in Russia, and the medical schools, 
naturally enough, are crowded with 
students. Both the universities of 
Saratov and Odessa, which I visited, 
appeared to be little more now than 
big schools of medicine. I met and 
chatted with several of the professors 
in each institution—all of them men 
interested in their science more than 
in politics, and, as their particular 
sort of science did not touch the field 
of controversy, able to keep their 
footing in the new régime. One of the 
Odessa men, a keen, polished surgeon, 
received me in his study, still in his 
white uniform, his firm hands cool and 
damp from the antiseptic wash in 
which he had just bathed them after 
operating. 

He talked of the difficulty of living. 
The normal salary for a professor of 
medicine was then 80,000,000 rubles a 
month (about $16 at that time), 
slightly over 100,000,000 if he had 
extra classes, and 135,000,000 if he 
conducted an operating clinic. He 
spoke without bitterness or enthusi- 
asm—the compact, practical phrases, 
the cool, impersonal manner of the 
capable surgeon who would remain 
such whatever political winds might 
blow around him. The chance which 
such men have to engage in private 
practice and accept fees outside their 
regular university or hospital work 
seemed to differ in different localities. 
In some cities I was told that private 
practice was forbidden; in others it 
was not. The matter was doubtless 
settled, like many other puzzling ques- 
tions in this curious transition time in 
Russia, by local and personal consid- 
erations. Technical skill of all sorts 
is desperately needed in Russia. Even 
the most intransigent Marxians fall ill 
now and then, and it is not difficult to 
imagine that a good deal of leeway 
might be granted a capable physician, 
whatever the law might be. 

Another of the Odessa professors— 
a gynecologist of international reputa- 
tion—was evidently even less circum- 
scribed by the theories of Com- 
munism. A jovial, full-blooded indi- 
vidual, with an impudent and devas- 
tating wit, he showed us jars contain- 
ing all sorts of curious and horrible 
specimens, raced through operating- 
rooms and corridors trailing a crowd 
of laughing and adoring students, had 
his photograph taken with his arms 
about them, and meanwhile kept up a 
running fire of more or less sarcastic 
comment on anything and everything 
in the new Russian world, that for a 
man of more timorous and politically 
conscious temper would have invited 
prison or worse. It was plain that 
here was a man whose professional 
standing raised him quite above party 
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politics, who would be regarded as 
“harmless” (as undoubtedly he was) 
whatever opinions he expressed—who 
could “get away with murder,” as they 
say. 

In the old days, when the Czarist 
Government was a target at which 
anybody could heave bricks, when the 
outside world romanticized revolution 
and read with delight of secret print- 
ing-presses and theatrical sub-cellars 
into which only the initiated could 
penetrate after giving a variety of 
passwords, the typical revolutionist 
was a “student.”’ It was he who threw 
the bomb and gave his life for liberty. 
The universities were nests of revolt, 
and a student who had not read a lot 
of illegal literature was behind the 
times. 

The Bolshevik revolution changed 
all this. With the dreams of the wild- 
est radicals apparently realized and 
Russia “a century ahead of western 
Europe,” as the Bolsheviks would say, 
it was the universities which were left 
behind the times and which became 
‘nests of reaction.” The professor 
who was liberal or radical in 1905 
found himself reactionary in 1917, and 
when the new rulers began to inter- 
fere in the universities and to meas- 
ure everything by the standard of 
party politics the professor’s quite 
natural desire for academic freedom 
and the chance to pursue learning for 
its own sake became ‘‘counter-revolu- 
tion.” The Bolshevik papers are con- 
stantly whacking at those who venture 
to urge the claims of “pure science” 
detached from politics. There can be 
no such thing, in their minds. “You 
are for us or against us.” 

One reads sarcastic comments on 
the “professors bent with the dust 
they have swallowed for years. Born 
not for the tumult of life,” and in 
their attempts to keep out of the 
stream of revolutionary struggle, 
“really aiming to take the schools 
away from the ‘cooks’ children,’ who 
have borne the brunt of the Revolu- 
tion,” and keep them for themselves 
and their class. There is similar sar- 
castic comment on the political igno- 
rance of the sons and daughters of the 
former bourgeoisie who try to get into 
the universities along with the ‘cooks’ 
children” : 

In Russia [said “Pravda” recently] 
there is not a single corner untouched 
by the Revolution. It is hard to be- 
lieve that young people who have 
grown up in these days should know 
nothing of it and its victories and all 
those things with which life has been 
filled for the past five years; who 
have slept through it all, though they 
are still only eighteen or twenty; 
who are still just as if they had just 
dropped from Mars. 


The writer in “Pravda” then pro- 
ceeds to give what purport to be sam- 
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ple dialogues between the examiner 
and bourgeois applicants for admis- 
sion to the university: 

Silken curls on a milk-white fore- 
head; the smell of good soap; fine- 
tipped fingers with polished nails— 
the daughter of an engineer. 

“You read the papers?” 

“Yes, sometimes. I mean—no.” 

“And why do you not read the pa- 
pers?” 

“J am not interested in politics.” 
Nevertheless the startled eyes watch 
me, trying to find a more elusive an- 
swer. “That.is, it is not that I am 
not interested, but I have no time.” 

“What political government have 
we in Russia?” 

“Communistic. And the dictator- 
ship of the proletarita, too.” 

“Perhaps you know with whom the 
Soviet power fought during the Civil 
War?” 

“TI did not read the papers. I do 
not know. But is it so important? I 
have learned the ‘Alphabet of Com- 
munism,’ so please ask me that.” 

A caressing manner, a face like a 
peach covered with soft fluff. 

“Although I am the son of an arch- 
priest, comrade, I deeply sympathize 
with the proletarian revolution. And 
if I am not a member of the party it 
is only due to the following facts.” 

“Excuse me, that is not important. 
What is going on now in the Church?” 

“Religion is the opiate of the peo- 
ple. I do not go to church, and I am 
not interested”— 

“That is not what I am asking. 
What Church movement is going on 
at present?” 

“In the alphabet of Bucharine it 
says: ‘The Church is an engine of 
bondage for the mind’— 

“Comrade, let us agree that I am 
to put the question and you are to 
give me a direct answer to it.” 

“Of course, of course. Please ask 
me something about political econ- 
omy—that I know.” 

“Very well. What is capital?” 

“Capital is money. A more or less 
considerable sum of money.” 

“And a small sum of money?” 
“Oh, but how can one call a small 
sum of money ‘capital’? What can 
you get for it?” 


And so on. Part of the bourgeois 
applicants, the writer says, have been 
well coached. They have read all the 
Marxian text-books, and “they come 
with their books, and, awaiting their 
turn, continue to read. ... To all ques- 
tions. of a theoretic nature they an- 
swer smoothly, but if a question is put 
linking these theories with real life 
complete ignorance instantly appears.” 
The peasant and worker applicants are 
represented as of quite another type: 

He knows against whom the Civil 
War was fought and what were its 
aims, because he took part in it him- 
self. He knows who the “menshiviks” 
are, because at the factory meetings 
the latter were beaten in discussion 
by their own fellow-workers. He 
knows what the “Constituent Assem- 
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bly” was and what part it played in 
the Civil War, because he suffered 
under it in Samara.... The daughter 
of a weaver knows all about the 
Genoa Conference, because she has 
read the papers and gone to meetings. © 
She knows what rights women have 
won by the October revolution, be 
cause she herself took part in the 
elections in her factory. 

These other educated and polished 
“intelligents” have merely conquered 
their chapter of Boukharine or 
Stuchka as their fathers conquered a ~ 
chapter of “Julius Cesar.” To- 
morrow they will forget all about 
Boukharine and Stuchka and turn 
back to “pure science” to become the 
academicians of these modern days. 
The working youth, with their 
brothers and fathers, have themselves 
“made politics.” Books have only 
shaped their experience. They—the 
“cooks’ children’”—will not put the 
university between themselves and 
life and will not answer its appeal by 
political duncery. 


There is undoubtedly something to 
be said for the examiner’s impatience 
with the habit—by no means re- 
stricted to the Russian bourgeoisie— 
of dealing in phrases detached from 
life. And all these examples of 
“duncery” are of course just as vivid 
side-lights on the moral and intellec- 
tual fear in which the Russian intelii- 
gentsia have been living, their desper- 
ate attempts to play safe. The 
psychology about them is really that 
of war. They are “enemy aliens,” so 
to speak, in their own country, des- 
perately and sometimes shamefully 
trying to trim their sails to the wind. 

It does not require, I think, moun- 
tains of statistics, nor any exhaustive 
investigation of schools and colleges, 
to gather from bits of life and com- 
ment like this a pretty fair general 
notion of conditions surrounding edu- 
cation in Russia to-day. 

The schools are the “poor relations” 
of a Government faced with every con- 
ceivable sort of economic difficulty, 
and largely preoccupied at the mo- 
ment, in spite of the dreams of a few 
of its members, with what it deems 
more pressing and _ indispensable 
things. The ambitious plans ef the 
early enthusiasts have been checked 
by the lack of material means to put 
them into effect. All bourgeois, 
whether students or teachers, are 
hindered and repressed and live and 
work in an atmosphere of acute moral 
depression. There has been a tragic 
loss of intellectual capital in the death, 
exile, or crushing under of former 
educational leaders, a general scaling 
down of scholarship. 

On the plus side may be mentioned 
a certain decrease in illiteracy and a 
very noticeable increase of the “con- 
scious”—of those reading and wrest-— 
ling with printed stuff and presumably © 
getting something or other out of it. 
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A large number of young people are 
tackling a middle or higher education 
who would not have tried it before the 
Revolution. Some will not be able to 
“make the grade;” a few will doubt- 
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less come out on top, but it seems fair 
to assume that there will be a quanti- 
tative, if not qualitative, improvement. 
Any broad and systematic - working 
out of educational plans of whatever 
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sort must wait on the slow recovery 
of Russia from economic and indus- 
trial breakdown, and that means of 
course the restoration of something 
like peace in Europe. 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 


WASHINGTON 


CHAPTER VII—-ON HEROES 


the writers of stories of pessi- 

mistic realism. They are false 
prophets, wearing rather the garments 
of swine than of harmless and useful 
sheep. They are teachers of the ob- 
vious rather than of the actual. Posing 
as realists, they tell the unreal and 
- are purveyors of profound untruth. 
No one can live in constant touch with 
masses of men, be it in industry, war, 
or government, without constant sur- 
prise at the fineness and the strength 
and the sacrifice that spring out of 
what seem the most unfriendly sur- 
roundings, which thrust aside the out- 
ward shell of selfishness and sin and 
show the inward beauty of life in the 
day of trial. Incidents of this reveal- 
ing kind appear in every great gov- 
ernment service. Two of them are 
narrated here which came to light in 
the ordinary course of department 
business. Their number could be mul- 
tiplied. 


| HAVE a standing quarrel with 


It is the 17th of January in 1916— 
the rainy season. A fierce gale is 
blowing from the southwest and the 
surf breaks high on the coast of 
Kauai. The gale rushes freely over a 
thousand miles of ocean and piles the 
sea in masses on the lee shore which 
the island places in its path. Shoals 
and sea and storm—a pitiless union 
whose terrors no one knows as well as 
the sailor. A vessel out of control and 
a lee shore in a gale of wind—these 
form the very portal of death to the 
seaman. Can any help be found in 
time? 

Over on the eastern side of the 
island the waters are quiet under the 
protecting shore. The Columbine is 
there, having come from Honolulu to 
land the superintendent at Ahukini. 
Two landsmen are on board—a fore- 
man and a machinist sent to make 
repairs, quite unaware of the thrilling 
experience which is soon to be theirs. 

As she lies in brief security, let us 
think for a moment about this light- 
house tender—the Columbine. It isa 


pleasant name which arouses a sort of 
mental fragrance, and does not at all 
suggest the sturdy sea-fighter that 
this little ship is soon to reveal her- 
self to be. For the Columbine—one 
likes to repeat the name—is a-small 
ship, about 150 feet in length and of 
less than 500 tons displacement. It 
is well that her hull is steel and in 
material and workmanship sound and 
good. It is also well that she has been 
kept in fine repair under the watchful 
eye of Captain F. T. Warriner and his 
staff, for she is twenty-four years old 
and faces the supreme test of her life. 

She is one of the three ships out of 
47 that the Lighthouse Service had 
then in commission, which the wisdom 
of Congress had provided with wire- 
less. But for that there would be 
here no story of heroism, but only a 
tale of tragedy. The ship’s comple- 
ment numbers 25—6 officers and 19 
crew. The vessels of their service 
form one of two fleets in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, whose work calls 
them into places where other ships 
may not safely venture. Hard of hand 
the men of the crew and perhaps 
rough of speech, but in a crisis strong 
and resourceful. As for their officers, 
all of them, from captain down—wait 
and see. So, quietly doing her day’s 
work, the Columbine lies in shelter at 
Ahukini, all on board ignorant of the 
test they soon must meet and of the 
revealing light it will throw upon 
them. 


COLUMBINE DASHES TO THE RESCUE 


At 8:30 on Monday morning wire- 
less operator Bigler handed to Cap- 
tain Warriner an intercepted message 
from Hanapepe, about 25 miles around 
the coast by sea. It said that the bark 
British Yeoman was in distress at 
Port Allen, near by, and asked that aid 
be rushed. No stop to send the lands- 
men ashore, no hesitation. The Colum- 
bine “immediately got under way. 
There was a heavy southwest gale 
blowing, with a heavy head sea.” Into 


this she plunged, fighting her way into 
the teeth of the gale, facing the full 
force of the angry Pacific. Soon the 
power of the storm was such that the’ 
vessel had to “slow down on account 
of the heavy head sea, as she was ship-~ 
ping teo much water to drive her full 
speed.” On the way a wireless mes- 
sage is sent to the Harbor Master at 
Port Allen, asking if the Columbine 
can get so near the imperiled ship as 
to put a hawser on board for towing, 
and the answer comes, “Will have to 
float hawser to vessel.” 

Three hours passed and a little 
more. A few minutes after noon the 
officers of the rescuing ship saw the 
task that lay before them. The bark 
was lying “with her stern in the 
breakers on a dead lee shore, with only 
one anchor and flying signals of dis- 
tress.” She had been there five hours, 
and, had already struck nine times 
heavily, so that the rudder was use- 
less. She was four times as large as 
the ship that had come to save her. 

Captain Warriner writes, “A very 
heavy sea was running, but wind was 
moderating.” The weather instru- 
ments at Port Allen record that the 
wind was blowing “between 65 and 80 
miles an hour,” and the captain of a 
naval tug, of which we shall hear later, 
reports that the seas were the worst 
he had seen there and that they were 
20 to 25 feet from trough to crest. 


BATTLING WITH A HOWLING STORM 


Under these conditions the work of 
rescue began. Currents forbade float- 
ing a hawser to the disabled ship, and 
a small boat must be launched in that 
fearful sea. What skill and sacrifice 
lie behind the simple statement that 
this “was successfully accomplished!’ 
The Columbine anchors well outside 
and drops down from her anchors 
toward the bark till near enough for 
a long hawser to reach. The second 
officer takes a small line in the boat, 
and the wind and sea soon drive him 
alongside the bark, where the line is 
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Charles L. Preston, who died of shock after the success- 
ful completion of one of the most daring missions ever 
undertaken by an agent for Uncle Sam 


thrown and grasped and the heavy 
hawser pulled aboard and made secure. 

The Columbine lifts anchors and 
signals to the bark to let hers slip, 
that towing may begin. But for some 
reason, at the moment, the bark could 
neither let her anchor go nor take it in. 
Then there was instant danger. The 
Columbine “could not steam ahead or 
back up.” Fast to an anchored ship 
in a terrible sea and swinging at the 
end of the hawser that united them, 
there was constant peril that the rope 
would foul the propeller, which would 
mean destruction to both vessels and 
all on board them. “Both ships were 
then in a dangerous position and 
dangerously close to each other. The 
wind began to freshen. I knew neither 
ship could hold on during the night, 
so I cut the hawser, and by working 
the engine slowly found the propeller 
was clear.” 

Meanwhile, reader, try to visualize 
the freshening gale and mountainous 
seas, the howling of the storm, the 
roar of the breakers, the visible immi- 
nent danger, the apparently impossible 
task. Men worked while constantly 
wet, without sleep, taking food on 
their feet without ceasing their toil. 
There was no hope of salvage or 
chance of financial reward for officers 
or crew; the fact that they were Gov- 
ernment employees forbade that. They 
risked their lives to save their fellows 
in willing, unselfish service, finding a 


stern joy in wresting victory from 
the elements. 

Undaunted, the Columbine again 
anchors outside, again lowers a boat. 
Once more this boat drops down along- 
side the bark and takes from her a 
wire rope, which is hauled over to the 
Columbine and made fast. All anchors 
are up and the vessels start. They go 
300 feet, and the wire rope breaks on 
the bark’s bow. She lets go a small 
anchor, having lost her large one. 
“The situation then looked desperate. 
Would her anchor hold while I hove 
in the wire?” It did. The broken 
wire cable was drawn on board the 
Columbine lest it too foul the pro- 
peller. Again she anchors, again the 
small boat is lowered (this was the 
third time), again the hawser, now 
doubled, is sent on board the bark. 

Now it is “dark, with heavy sea 
running and heavy rain squalls.” All 
anchors up once more, and they “‘pro- 
ceeded for the open sea.” “It was in- 
deed an anxious time for all hands, 
for should the hawser part she would 
drift ashore and ship and all hands 
would be lost. At times we were 
hardly holding our own. I dared not 
give her more speed on account of the 
heavy sea.” 

It took two hours to make “a dis- 
tance of about one mile.” Wind and sea 
were increasing, barometer falling, 
and “both vessels pitching heavily.” 


. Meanwhile the wire cable that had 
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broken was prepared for further use: 
and a coil of new heavy rope was fast- 
ened to it, ready should the towing > 
hawser part. It did part at a quarter 
past one on Tuesday morning, the 
17th, in a squall “blowing a hurricane 
and raining in torrents.” “It was so 
thick I could not see ten feet ahead, 
still I knew we had to get hold again, 
else she would go ashore. The rain 
ceasing, I made her out close aboard. 
I made several attempts to put the 
wire aboard her before succeeding.” 
Another start. “The bark was then 
close in on Makuhuena Point. We 
could see the breakers plainly on her 
lee beam. We had just managed to 
weather the Point when the hawser 
again parted.” But the Point was 
weathered, there was sea room now, 
the immediate peril passed. The 
Columbine had no hawser left, but 
“stood by,” sending wireless messages 


. saying all her lines had parted and 


she could no longer tow. 

At seven-thirty Tuesday morning 
she heard that the naval tug Navajo 
was coming. All day Tuesday the 
Columbine still “stood by,” awaiting 
the promised help. She made a fruit- 
less trip to intercept a steamer which 
was thought to be near, and returned 
to the helpless bark. At 8 P.M. Tues- 
day the Navajo arrived, and then, 
after its work was well done, the 
Columbine’s wireless burned out. The 
Navajo asked the Columbine to “‘stand 
by” because the tug had no boats suf- 
ficient to take off the bark’s crew in 
case of accident. 

Twice during Tuesday night the 
steel hawsers of the Navajo broke, but 
on Wednesday at 2 P.M. the three ar- 
rived outside of Honolulu. The Colum- 
bine went in, got another tug, re- 
turned to the bark, and reported that 
the sea at the entrance to Honolulu 
Harbor was “breaking heavily” and 
that the bark could not safely enter, 
as she could not steer. The Navajo 
decided to tow the British Yeoman to 
the lee side of the island into quiet 
water. The Columbine was released, 
her duty done. 


NO SLEEP FOR FIFTY-SIX HOURS 


The captain writes: “I cannot speak 
too highly of the conduct of the offi- 
cers and crew under a most trying 
and dangerous condition, all hands 
being without sleep for fifty-six 
hours.” There were no exceptions on 
board, from the captain down. The 
wireless operator, though’ seasick, 
stuck to his post until his instrument 
failed. The landsmen who were pres- 
ent by accident did their full part. 
The spirit of the heroic captain was 
fully reflected in the spirits of the offi-— 
cers and crew. It was officially re- 
ported to Washington that “nothing 
short of valor, heroism, and deter- 
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mination enabled the master, officers, 
and crew of the Columbine to save the 
imperiled vessel.” 

It is impossible to give adequate 
praise to such an achievement, but the 
Secretary of Commerce wrote Captain 
Warriner, expressing “high apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by all on 
board during the rescue in which the 
best traditions of the Lighthouse 
Service have been upheld so well,” and 
the President of the United States 
wrote his thanks for “the report of 
the heroic services of the officers and 
crew of the Columbine,” adding: ‘I 
have read it with quickened pulses. 

Convey to these men my per- 
sonal congratulations.” Two other 
vessels were destroyed near Port Allen 
in the same storm which so nearly 
brought the British Yeoman to dis- 
aster. 

But a word of appreciation must be 
given the brave men on the Navajo. 
She is a little vessel, low in the water; 
her decks were always under the great 
seas and the men were not permitted 
on the lower deck. The great pitch- 
ing and rolling of the little tug left no 
one on board free from seasickness 
except “Jimmy Navajo,” the mascot, 
and even of him the captain said he 
“was a mightily dejected dog.” 

Nor must we close the incident 
without saying that the spirit of the 
men of the Columbine was typical 
rather than unique. They had a great 
opportunity, and met it nobly, but so 
have others done when they had the 
privilege. A rule was made in the 
Department of Commerce that a per- 
sonal letter should be sent by the Sec- 
retary to men who went out of their 
way to render unselfish service be- 
yond the usual call of duty. It be- 
€ame necessary to write such letters 
frequently to men of various services, 
but that was natural, since in one way 
or another service in aid of life or 
property was rendered somewhere 
within the department’s scope at least 
as often as once every three days. 

There is much in Washington that 
shows the seamy side of life, but for 
him who hath eyes to see there is also 
much to make one walk with uplifted 
head in finer faith in his fellows. In 
this belief let us turn to another story. 


A MONUMENTAL QUEST FOR PLATINUM 


The manufacture of war explosives 
required the use of platinum for cer- 
tain chemical processes, and it was 
necessary soon after we entered the 
war to secure an unusual quantity of 
this precious metal. The chief source 
of supply was Russia, and at the re- 
quest of the War Department the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce purchased through agents 
in Petrograd some sixteen thousand 
ounces, which was duly shipped to this 
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“The Columbine—it is a pleasant name which ... does not at all suggest 
the sturdy sea-fighter’”’ 


country, consigned to the Secretary of 
Commerce. Its value was then from 
$95 to $105 per ounce, and it was with 
much relief that the costly material 
was turned over on its arrival to the 
War Department. It became evident, 
however, that still more was required 
to satisfy the appetite of the cannon 
for explosives, but by this time, early 
in 1918, the Russian Revolution had 
closed the former avenues of purchase. 
Still the “vitally necessary” platinum 
must be had “almost at any cost,” the 
record says, and it could be found in 
sufficient quantity only in Russia. 
Emergencies are said to bring the 
men able to cope with them; certainly 
this crisis found in Charles Leroy 
Preston those combined qualities 
which led to his selection to carry out 
a desperate enterprise. Mr. Preston 
had been connected with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for service in Rus- 
sia, where he ‘had lived twelve years; 
he “spoke the language and was 
familiar with the Russian people.” 
Chosen by the War Department for 
the dangerous duty, because of his 
peculiar fitness for it, he volunteered 
to serve without compensation. “His 
mission was necessarily a secret one,” 
and he undertook it as a civilian. Let 
us look at the man for a moment 
before he enters on his perilous task. 
Mr. Preston was a young business man 
who was not quite forty years of age 
when this story opens. He had been 
connected with a great shoe-manufac- 
turing company for seventeen years. 
He had become experienced as a col- 
lector and buyer of hides for several 
large concerns, and had been success- 
ful in 1916 in removing a large quan- 
tity of calf skins from Riga under 
circumstances of great difficulty. A 
friend writes: ‘The character of Mr. 
Charles L. Preston was notable in that 
it combined a youthful spirit of ad- 


venture with a sober business sense 
which the big industrial men respected 
highly ; at one time he could be a dash- 
ing and handsome young man driving 
a sporty motor car at a seaside resort, 
and at another time a man who could 
negotiate relentlessly for a business 
advantage with the keenest commer- 
cial minds in Russia.” 


A DESPERATE UNDERTAKING 


The task before him was one to tax 
the powers of the ablest. He was se- 
cretly to take a large sum ($2,500,- 
000), enter Siberia, and go as far as 
was necessary to secure its value in: 
platinum. This he was to bring back 
to Vladivostok and deliver there to our 
Government representative. It was 
known that the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
way line was broken and that hard 
fighting was going on along the line. 
The country near the railway was in- 
fested with robber bands to whom all 
save themselves were foes. It was 
doubtful if one could enter at all; it 
was much more doubtful if one could 
penetrate for the thousands of miles it 
might be necessary to travel to ac- 
complish the result. Most uncertain 
of all was the return. 

All the dangers were accentuated by 
the precious freight to be carried both 
ways. This young American business 
man willingly undertook the desperate 
task. He kept a journal of his ex- 
periences, which is all too brief and in 
which his major task is nearly in- 
visible. It permits, however, when 
supplemented by facts derived from 
other sources, such knowledge of his 
noble and unselfish service as even his 
modesty could not wholly conceal. 

Arriving at Vladivostok about the 
first of May, 1918, he found the city 
in the hands of the Bolsheviks. Life 
at a so-called hotel was nearly impos- 
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sible; food and service were bad and 
cleanliness could not be had. He was 
welcomed on board our flagship Brook- 
lyn and remained there some months. 
He succeeded during this period in 
accomplishing a part of his work, but, 
as it was impossible to get sufficient 
quantities of platinum, he “found it 
imperative to travel to the center of 
Siberia,” and perhaps to “continue to 
the Ural Mountains.” 

On June 29 the Czechoslovaks in 
their marvelous Odyssey captured 
Vladivostok and gradually secured 
control of the railway lines connect- 
ing that port with the main Trans- 
Siberian Railway. In August Allied 
troops arrived in Vladivostok, and on 
the 27th of that month our own in- 
fantry came from the Philippines. By 
this time the Czech troops were scat- 
tered at intervals along the railway 
from Central Siberia eastward, hold- 
ing it temporarily in partial control. 


AUTHORITY, DIPLOMACY, AND BLUFF 


By several months of patient, adept 
effort, Mr. Preston had secured the 
co-operation, not only of the American 
Consul and officers, but of Russian 
officials. Meanwhile the manager of 


the Russian end of the Red Cross con- 


cluded that Preston was the best avail- 
able man to conduct a train-load of 
hospital supplies through to Irkutsk, 
in Siberia. This idea appealed to 
Preston as a means of entrance which 
would permit getting small lots of 
platinum from time to time from 
wandering soldiers and from the secret 
stocks of noblemen while moving 
toward his main design. The Red 
Cross work was at once sincere and 
useful service and invaluable camou- 
flage. He therefore became a major 
in the Red Cross, commissioned ‘“‘to 
proceed to the interior, ostensibly for 
the purpose of establishing Red Cross 
hospitals for the relief of the Czecho- 
slovaks.” This humane duty he did 
well, for before he left Vladivostok he 
organized a hospital at the port under 
great difficulties, another at Harbin, 
and a third farther north. This work 
occupied the time until September 
first. 

The arrival of troops and the tem- 
porary success of the Czechs in Siberia 
made it then possible to start with 
the carefully developed Red Cross 
record as an effective background. 
With amazing skill and a happy com- 
bination of authority, diplomacy, and 
bluff—he said he hardly knew how it 
was done—he secured a train from 
the local railway officials. It was 
loaded with supplies and with the cash 
he had to carry, and after “much 
preparation and hard work” he started 
west on September 14. There were 
six in the party besides four Amer- 
ican soldiers assigned as guards, two 
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Chinese cooks, and a Russian porter. 
This was the first train that went west 
over the Trans-Siberian Railway after 
its operations were interrupted by the 
Bolsheviks. 

Four hours after their start there 
were signs of trouble ahead. They 
met the Czech Commander in a train 
taken from the Bolsheviks. It “showed 
plainly the bullet holes, broken win- 
dows, and generally battered condition 
which one expects to find on a train 
that had gone through such ordeals as 
many of the trains on the Siberian 
railways were obliged to undergo. 
Practically all of the fighting was 
done along the railways, and a greater 
part of the damage was done to rail- 
way property, as bridges destroyed, 
water towers blown up, and coal and 
wood burned in wholesale quantities 
meant just so much more trouble and 
delay to those who were attempting 
to get the railways into working 
order.” 


THROUGH STUPENDOUS HARDSHIPS 


At Harbin the Russian transporta- 
tion manager refused to furnish a 
dining-car that had been promised. 
“By pure bluff” Mr. Preston “bearded 
him in his den’—‘“just to show that 
he couldn’t keep an American out by 
refusing to see him. We suc- 
ceeded in doing exactly as we had 
made up our minds to do.” 

He got the car, cleaned and stocked 
it, and was off in a half day. On the 
19th a pro-Bolshevik official refused 
to furnish an engine, saying there was 
no fireman. Preston said he would 
furnish one., Then there was no engi- 
neer, etc. On investigation, he found 
three engines with steam up and with 
full crews; “the station-master and 
the roundhouse master were delaying 
us out of pure cussedness.” They were 
invited either to supply an engine at 
once or to have an interview with the 
Japanese railway guard. 

“I am sure,” said Preston, “‘the Japs 
will be able to convince you that I have 
a right to an engine.” They got the 
engine. Farther on they were for- 
tunate enough to be hitched to a Czech 
troop train of sixty-five cars. They 
went slowly, for there had been “heavy 
fighting less than six weeks before.” 

5 “Many of the bridges and cul- 
verts had been blown up by the Bol- 
sheviks, and the temporary ones were 
a little shaky.” The water-towers were 
gone, and all fuel. The Czech soldiers 
scoured the country to collect old ties 
and pieces of wood “to have enough 
fuel to keep steam.” The journal pro- 
ceeds: “In many places the country 
looked as though a cyclone had struck 
it;.. . . houses and barns had been 
burned, there were many traces 
of wrecked trains” and remains of 
abandoned plunder. An important 
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bridge was gone, but a temporary one 
was. erected “on a level with the 
[water in the] river, but when it 
rained the water flowed over the top 
of the bridge.” It would not support 
an engine, so the train was pushed 
down onto this bridge; then an engine 
crept cautiously down the opposite 
bank and pulled the train up. The 
damage to the line was such that on 
some days they could run less than 160 
miles in twenty-four hours. 

At Chita and elsewhere they “were 
swamped with requests for permission 
to ride, which it was necessary to re- 
fuse.” Some “very officious” Russian 
officers were told they “could ride in 
the freight car on the rear of our 
train, which served as a caboose for 
our train crew.” From Chita west 
there was Jess trouble, because of 
Czech control of the line. One tunnel 
was blown up, and Mr. Preston gives 
a vivid account of the combats for 
mastery on the railway. Irkutsk was 
found to have been the scene of des- 
perate fighting. 

“The town is spattered with bullet 
marks, many public buildings 
have been burned or blown up, 
the Governor’s palace is one 
mass of bullet marks.” It was found 
there that the information regarding 
platinum received before the start was 
“absolutely unreliable,” and there was 
no ‘‘hope to have any success unless I[ 
continued my journey to the Ural 
Mountains.” The railway westward 
was at the time less disturbed. One 
bridge guard was “made up of forty 
men; thirty had boots and twenty-five 
had rifles, so that they were obliged to 
take turns in wearing the boots and 
carrying the rifles.” At Omsk there 
was plenty of food; indeed, during the 
trip ‘of nearly twelve weeks, covering 
about nine thousand miles, at no time 
were we without a plentiful supply - 
of white bread. There was an abun- 
dance of everything that Siberia pro- 
duced, but the unfortunate conditions 
[political] and the crippled 
railway, together with the utter indif- 
ference . . shown by every 
government official, made the distribu- — 
tion of these immense supplies impos- 
sible. Sugar, tea, tobacco, cloth, 
leather, medicines . . . did not exist.” 

They pressed on westward. At one 
station “there were eight different 
kinds of soldiers to be seen on the sta- 
tion platform and endless numbers of 
refugees.” All along the route Red 
Cross supplies were furnished to the 
Czechs, who were without money, sup- 
plies, rifles, ammunition, or clothing, 
and “slowly but surely being sacrificed 
man by man” for lack of support. So 
doing hospital work on the way and 
ordering by wire further Red Cross © 
materials to be sent up from Vladi- 
vostok, Preston pushed ahead even to 
Ekaterinburg, in European Russia, 
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then but forty miles from the fighting 
front, which was being steadily forced 
eastward. There he found active help 
from the American Consul for his 
“particular business.” 


WHERE THE CZAR WAS MURDERED 


He visited the house in which the 
Czar was murdered, and gives a de- 
tailed account of the massacre of the 
Imperial family and of other Bolshevik 

outrages. He succeeded in getting all 
the platinum which the local banks had 
and made arrangements for more. 
Nevertheless Mr. Preston records that 
the month he spent in Ekaterinburg 
while collecting platinum was “one of 
the dreariest and most depressing 
periods of my life. There was misery 
and suffering on all sides.” By No- 
vember 11 he “had expended all the 
available money and it was necessary 
to return.” So, taking the consul 
along, he started back. 

At Omsk we heard of the Armistice 
and received “a telegram from Wash- 
ington stating that I should cease my 
activities for the time being, which 
exactly coincided with my desires.” 
There remained only the duty of get- 
ting out with his purchases. So east- 
ward, keeping his treasure concealed 
so far as was possible under his mat- 
tress, picking up a car of flour for 


the hospital at Vladivostok, seeing — 


some Bolsheviks caught at cutting the 
telegraph wires, transporting mean- 

- while seventy invalided Czechs in three 
sanitary cars of his train, he went 
back to Irkutsk on November 21. There 
“Bolsheviks*had renewed their activi- 
ties’ and “two nights before our ar- 
rival there were twenty-one robberies 
and murders committed during the 
night.” 


TRAINS MANNED BY CUTTHROATS 


To the east of Irkutsk new worries 
arose. Semenoff at Chita had pro- 
tested against Kolchak’s dictatorship 
and was threatening “all kinds of 
trouble.” Mr. Preston “had too much 
money in cash and too much valuable 
material” in his possession to take any 
unnecessary chances. Nevertheless at 
Chita his train pulled in on the track 
next to one where two of Semenoftf’s 
armored trains were standing. They 
“were manned by the worst-looking 
lot of cutthroats imaginable.” Mr. 
Preston writes: “I smile . When 
I thought how . these same ras- 
cals would be acting if they knew that 
in addition to being the innocent Red 
Cross train, as we appeared to be, I 
‘had a few million [gold] rubles on 
board as well as other very valuable 
materials.” 
Naturally, he was “in a tremendous 
hurry to get out of Chita,” and after 
‘an unexpected delay because a Czech 
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soldier had gone off to buy bread he 
“was greatly. relieved to get out of 
Chita without any unpleasant inci- 
dents, for he thought Chita was “the 
worst point.” It was just then that 
“it looked as though our troubles were 
about to begin in earnest,” for at a 
junction they ran in behind a so-called 
Post Train that had been waiting ten 
hours for an engine. 

The station-master would promise 


| Be is famous for its 
sea food, but when, dur- 
ing the war, it came to urging 


the citizens of the city presided 
over by the golden codfish to 


MUSSELS 


to their diet, a loud protest 
arose. The Boston fire chief 
objected to having the ‘new’ 
food tried out on his men, but 
the chief of police asked, 


“ARE THEY 
POISONOUS?” 


and upon being assured that 
they were not, a barrel of mus- 
sels was accepted by every po- 
lice station in Boston and the 
good work of introducing this 
appetizing sea food was begun. 

Ex-Secretary Redfield tells 
the story of how this was done 
in next week’s installment of 
his reminiscences. 


nothing, so Mr. Preston took things 
in his own hands. Finding the rail- 
way workmen had not been paid for 
three months and were short of food, 
he offered for a train crew “a square 
meal and as much money as they de- 
manded if it was anywhere within 
reason.” In an hour and a half they 
were on their way, leaving the Post 
Train behind them. 


DASH FOR PLATINUM SUCCESSFUL; 
HERO DIES 


From this time on there were no 
serious troubles. On December 3, at 
1 A.M.; he arrived at Vladivostok. 
There they worked from seven in the 
morning until ten that night, packing 
and sealing the material they had 
brought. It was delivered to our wait- 
ing transport at 11:30 P.M., and the 
ship sailed at five in the morning. He 
felt “as though some one had taken 
off my shoulders more care and worry 
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than I hope to be obliged to carry in 
the future.” 

He had done his work, and done it 
well. The platinum was bought at 
about twenty-five per cent less than 
the limit given him. “I was tired and 
under the weather,” he writes. He 
resigned his Red Cross Commission 
and sailed December 23, 1918, for 
home. The following despatch, dated 
February 17, 1919, tells what fol- 
lowed: 


Charles Preston arrived home to 
his family apparently in good health. 
One hour later suffered a shock from 
which he never regained conscious- 
ness and died about six o’clock this 
evening. 


In recommending him for a Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal—which for 
technical reasons was never awarded 
—it was said: “This journey was ac- 
complished only by overcoming almost 
insurmountable difficulties and at con- 
stant and great personal hazard and 
hardship, and was only carried out by 
the exercise of remarkable energy, 
tact, and bravery.” It was suggested 
that his citation read: 


For exceptionally meritorious ser- 
vices to the Government in carrying 
out a secret mission to the interior 
of Russia, while that country was in 
the throes of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, for the purpose of obtaining a 
quantity of platinum vitally necessary 
to the military operations of the Gov- 
ernment, which required a remark- 
able degree of business ability, tact, 
and unflinching courage, and which 
was successfully performed at great 
and constant personal risk and hard- 
ship. 


“His mission,’ wrote the Chief of 
Ordnance, “which he accomplished 
with signal success, was of great value, 
and if, as I understand, he contracted 
the malady from which he died while 
so serving the Government, he as truly 
and unselfishly gave his life for his 
country as did the soldiers who were 
killed on the battlefield.” 

I deem it a privilege to give to his 
fellow-countrymen this story of the 
heroic service of Charles L. Preston. 


The quotations made above are from 
the official records in the case of the 
Columbine and from Mr. Preston’s 
journal and official correspondence in 
the latter case. Of all these men, and 
many others like them, serving un- 
selfishly and often unknown, it may 
be truly said that they deserved well 
of their country. When I hear slight- 
ing references to Government em- 
ployees, I think of Preston and of 
Captain Warriner and his men and 
rejoice to know that there are others 
who will follow the fine examples they 
have set. 


ANY a day my master 
And I hunt alone, 
And I run faster 
Than his flung stone. 


Like the wind upon it 

I can race his heath 
And bring back a sonnet 
For him in my teeth. 


Pointing, believing 

In his swift, sure word, 
I run, retrieving 

His fallen wood bird. 


HOUND OF SONG 
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BY 


When, from the rushes, 
I bring it back, dead, 
His cheek flushes, 

And he shakes his head. 


His strange eyes soften 

As he strokes it, still warm, 
With, “Beauty, how often 
Have I done you harm!” ... 


I am a god’s shadow, 

Swift hound of song; 

I run a morning meadow 
Where a wind blows strong. 


OXFORD AGAIN—A RHODES SCHOLAR GOES BACK 


2d ELL rowed, New College! 
Jolly well rowed! Well 
rowed, indeed.” 


The eights surge on. “Come on, 
Magdalen!”’ With all her Etonians 
good at the oar, she cannot get back 
to her former place at the head of the 
river. New College sweeps on to the 
mark by Folly Bridge. ‘Keep it long, 
Merton!” “Well rowed, Oriel!” So 
cries the chorus of youths in clear 
clipped English as the fleet procession 
passes, its oar blades dipping dia- 
monds in the June sun. Christ Church, 
and Trinity, and Corpus. Gad, that 
was almost a bump for Corpus! But 
Trinity pulled away out of the gut. 
There are Magdalen’s second boat and 
John’s! Andsgsoon. Thirty-five boats 
full of Kit Morley’s “gay, intolerant 
gallant boys.” 

The towing path behind its screen 
of standing spectators is alive with 
young men running. The watchmen’s 
rattles and the pistols and the bronze 
lungs of youth, fair-headed and exu- 
berant, maintain their steady din—the 
din of earlier years. It is not the 
organized, regimented exuberance of 
the American cheering section, but the 
exuberance of youth and the playing 
fields and June—a trifle shy, perhaps, 
but very genuine. 

Here on our side, on the barges, and 
in the great elms of Christ Church 
meadow, we stand and watch and talk 
and gossip and remember. We are 
less active on our side of the Isis. It 
is the rive droite which runs and 
shouts; it is the rive gauche which 
drinks tea and criticises—and remem- 
bers. Yes, it remembers other boats 
and other bumps and other oars. It 
remembers the lusty stroke of ten 
years back, who was done in at Vimy; 
and number four, who crashed a plane 
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in Mespotamia; and bow, who might 
as well have, for peace brought him 
no rewards, but only British East 
Africa and the taking of finger-prints 
of savages round Nairobi. They were 
good oars, but even better fellows. 
Shall we look upon their like again, or 
are we looking at them now? The 
left bank is no less noisy than we re- 
call it in the year of grace 1912. 
Hullo! the boats are all gone! The 
red flag is down at the ’Varsity Boat 


House. Here comes the crush of 
punts—punts paddled and _ punts 
poled. “Rob Roys” and “Canadas,” 


yellow parasols and blue blazers and 
white flannels and colored balloons 
floating from punt poles. Beyond the 
green of Alden’s meadow and the 
fields that stretch back to “the skirts 
of Bagley’s Wood where most the 
gypsies by the turf-edged way pitch 
their smoked tents.” Here are those 
two excursion steamers (pre-war) 
making nearly a mile an hour in the 
“scrum” of boats. They are crowded, 
black with people. Oh, piracy, piracy, 
jure gentium! The water is full of 
shiny-haired heads. Strong young 
arms stretch up. There is no resist- 
ing. Glistening bodies emerge. The 
captors swarm aboard. The steamers 
are captured. The craft roll heavily 
with the alternating exertions of in- 
vaders to starboard and invaders to 
port. A priceless rag! The rive 
gauche remembers nothing like it. 
Will the steamers upset? 

Luck is with them, and they sur- 
vive. Eights are over; the river is 
the rowing man’s and the fullness 
thereof. And it is very full. We do 
not remember—yet the very remem- 
brance of other years, and of their 
lost summer afternoons, is a stabbing 


thought. The rowing path is now 


silent and deserted, and we know 
that the races were over for us long 
‘ago. But time is a benevolent thief, 
and there is even pleasure to-night in 
his robberies. The rive gauche saun- 
ters up the Broad Walk decorously, 
some of us under sheltering parasols. 
Dons go back to pupils, and pupils to 
dons. It is much later than one had 
realized, and Hall is at seven-thirty. 
Less than one hundred miles away 
this afternoon, Captain Cuttle has won 
the Derby, and they say a million 
looked on from far and near. Yet 
here we are, fifteen thousand of us at 
least, strolling back from the river. 

Has there been a war since we were 
up? There is no mourning in the 
foliage, no darkness in the May-time 
blue. The college quads have not 
changed, unless to cover themselves 
more abundantly with vines. There is 
no trace of the barracks or hospitals 
or drill grounds that we heard so 
much of in the dark years; Oxford - 
is as it was. ; 

“Oxford,” exclaimed the young 
Rhodes scholar three terms up, “Ox- 
ford never changes. Yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow, it is the same.” 
The hour was early, and as he spoke 
I saw a tousle-haired young man in a 
bathrobe with a Turkish towel flung 
across sturdy shoulders emerging 
from the inner quad. “Where has he 
been?” I asked, idly remarking that 
the river lay the other way. 

“Oh, he’s just coming from the > 
showers,” said my guide. And yet 
Oxford never changed! He really be- 
lieved it. One heard it so often. 
Oxford, the haunt of the lost causes 
and the dead enchantments of the 
Middle Ages. Well, loyalty to that tin 
tub with its inch of standing dirty 
freezing watér would have been too 


impossible—even for us sentimental 
pilgrims to the shrine of our first 
twenties. 


We wandered into the chapel. And 
there, before one comes to those pol- 
ished marble succumbent figures of 
“Sir Thomas Pope Knight, Our Foun- 
der and the Lady Elizabeth his wife 
deceased,” one sees a tablet. There is 
a tablet in all the Oxford chapels now. 
On this tablet is an inscription. Ox- 
ford’s sons have indeed been loyal to 
the nation. Here are the names of 
those qui pacem comparaverunt by 
giving their lives decorously for Eng- 
land. Of the forty in our year, I read 
the names of thirteen. They have 
their England now in some corner of 
a foreign field. Perhaps that corner 
is forever Oxford; Oxford was all they 
knew of life—all they could know of 
it until they learned its last and 
greatest secrets. Well, the best and 
worthiest of us are named on that 
tablet. And the rest are forgotten, as 
becometh us. In an Oxford that never 
changes it must be so. There is 
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Milcham, our scout. He was eighty 
or more when we were up. And now 
ten years later he is no older. Tem- 
pora labuntur, and through the silent 
years he remains the same—silver 
haired, smiling, competent, always 
eighty. 


At teas in college gardens, at break- 
fasts in college rooms, at dinners at 
the high tables, we renewed our youth 
and tasted the novelty of a momentary 
importance.. The port, one noted, was 
never better, the Graves cup admira- 
ble. The Latin grace flows up to the 
dais no less unctuously than of yore. 
Poets and prelates and statesmen of 
other centuries in gown and powdered 
periwigs still look down in faded oils 
upon those who aspire to be their suc- 
cessors. These, no doubt, are only 
more of the lost enchantments. And 
yet at Oxford one is never certain 
which is the anachronism and which 
is the contemporary. The two digni- 
fied gentlemen we saw strolling to- 
gether one morning in the flowing 
robe of the portraits up and down the 
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quadrangle were the Warden of All 
Souls and the Archbishop of York. 
They seemed so much in outward har- 
mony with the Oxford of the crenela- 
tions and the chained books. And yet 
it would be a most elementary error to 
imagine they were not of the here and 
the now. The Archbishop, one re- 
membered, was for reform in the 
Divorce Law. 


No, the Oxford of to-day is not all 
tawny-haired and pink-cheeked youth 
running along the towing path. That 
is certain. One sees there grave and 
anxious men, some young, some 
older, worried men, men deep in the 
troubled and vital problems of the 
Government and the Empire—editors 
and journalists, officials and states- 
men, who come to Oxford to rest and 
think and exchange ideas. Never in 
such a short time were we asked so 
many challenging questions: What 
did America think of reparations? 
And of debts? Could we keep on with 
France? Where was she leading the 
Allies? Could Lloyd George’s brakes 
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work on Poincaré better than Wilson’s 
on Clemenceau? What were we to do 
about Russia? Was there any way 
out of the muddle in Ireland? What 
did America think of Egypt? of 
India? of Mahomet? of Gandhi? 
Had the Washington Conference had 
the results claimed for it? 

And one heard opinions no less chal- 
lenging. ‘Could we not,” inquired our 
host at breakfast, down for the week- 
end from a life of peril in the Foreign 
Office, “have in international affairs 
more thought and less propaganda? 
more concern about ideas and less 
about their dissemination? Could not 


and honorable a crop as any 

other? That is a question that 
assails one who observes conditions in 
certain parts of rural New England 
nowadays. 

There can be no doubt that the new 
form of cultivation is supplanting the 
old. The situation is recognized. Not 
long ago a Vermont weekly paper pub- 
lished an editorial on the theme, 
frankly advocating the State’s concen- 
tration of interest and energy on the 
tourist. Agriculture was played out, 
so it declared. At the best, farming 
had never secured anything but a 
dubious prosperity for the Green 
Mountain State; and now, what with 
high prices and difficulty of transpor- 
tation and scarcity of labor, it was a 
losing game. Whereas the tourist 
business was growing constantly. 
Vermonters must turn from their 
plows and corn-huskings and go in 
with all their might for better roads, 
more hotels, wider advertising. They 
must soberly look on the tourist as 
’ their livelihood. 

Well, when a thing is so it is so. If 
destiny has decreed that rural New 
England shall henceforth amuse the 
world instead of feeding it, there is 
nothing to be done but accept and 
make the best of the inevitable. 

Certainly it is no mean function to 
amuse people as Vermont is capable of 
amusing them. Re-create is a better 
word. Among the hills and forests, 
beside the lakes, in the deep meadows 
of this most lovably beautiful State, 
tired bodies and minds can be healed 
of all the maladies incident to our 
feverish modern life, restless thoughts 
can be stilled, obscured visions cleared, 
and poise re-established. A com- 
munity which makes this sort of min- 
istration its regular business is surely 
engaged in a most honorable calling. 
Never mind if it can no longer give 
wheat and corn to be made into bread. 


ii the summer tourist as wholesome 
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the comparatively few men in each 
country who make opinion in inter- 
national affairs have more opportunity 
for the intimate exchange of those 
opinions ?” 


“Yes,”’ some one was telling us at 
lunch, ‘Von B. came back from Ger- 
many a while ago just to see the old 
place. He said, with fifteen more 
years of Rhodes Scholarships in Ger- 
many, the war could not have hap- 
pened.” 

And as our minds were busy with 
this and that tale of the war, the talk 
turned to the late Sir Walter Raleigh, 


THE NEW CROP 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


Man shall not live by bread alone, and 
Mount Mansfield and Mount Equinox 
are among the noblest words which 
ever proceeded out of the mouth of 
God. 

And yet, while gladly admitting all 
that, some of us who have long loved 
Vermont feel a persistent regret and 
distaste at its wholesale giving over 
to the service of the tourist. How 
will the thing work out? Will it fos- 
ter the self-respect, will it really en- 
large and ennoble the spirit of each 
party to the transaction? 

How has it worked already? That 
is a more sensible question, for the 
process has ‘been in operation long 
enough to manifest tendencies, and 
perhaps in considering them certain 
warnings and reassurances can be 
arrived at. 

In several valleys of my acquaint- 
ance for the last two or three decades 
there has been a steadily increasing 
influx of “summer people.” At first 
they came mostly as boarders in the 
small local hotels and in a few farm- 
houses. They stayed for only a few 
weeks at a time, and made no impres- 
sion to speak of.on the community 
life. They were simple folk, dressing 
quietly and minding their own busi- 
ness. 

Then presently, since they really 
loved Vermont, they began buying up 
“abandoned farms” and living on them 
for two or three months. That did 
all very well. An abandoned farm is 
a sore spot in any community, and it 
is much better to have it occupied for 
a quarter of the year than not at all. 
Moreover, the newcomers were still 
simple—in fact were simpler than 
ever—and desired nothing better than 
to learn in all humility the established 
country ways. There was no end to 
the good-natured mirth they caused 
by their efforts to till their soil and 
care for their live stock. They were 
diverting, like children beginning to 
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professor of English literature. “Yes,” 
said our friend, “he was doing the 
history of the Royal Air Force, you 
know. He flew out to Bagdad and got 
a fever and never got well. Hard to 
say who’s going to carry on his work.” 
Out flying over Bagdad! That 
quiet elderly scholar whom we could 
associate only with half-remembered 
lectures on Dryden’s “Absalom and 
Achitophel” one term in the New 
Examination Schools! Inter silvas 
academi—flying over Bagdad! 


Oxford! It’s always Oxford, you 
know. Same old place. It never 
changes. 


learn how to live, but they were hu- 
man, real “folks.” The sentiments 
they called forth were the genial, 
beneficent ones of amusement and tol- 
erance, affection and helpfulness. 

But when the abandoned farms 
were gone and the city people still 
continued to come in search of coun- 
try homes, a new thing happened. It 
began to seem possible that farm land 
in actual process of cultivation might 
be sold for building lots. I do not 
know who conceived this idea, whether 
it was first expressed as an offer on the 
part of some farmer or as a plea on the 
part of some city person, but I am 
afraid it introduced the serpent into 
Paradise. When once it was put into 
effect, the line between urban and rural 
was drawn and a new order began. 

In the Vermont valleys I have in 
mind a number of farms have now 
wholly passed from the hands of na- 
tive Vermonters into those of city 
people born and bred. In one or two 
instances the new owners have set 
themselves to cultivate and develop the 
fields, applying new methods and im- 
plements, and there the results have 
been highly gratifying. But for the 
most part the acres have ceased to be 
farms and have become the well- 
groomed pleasure grounds of summer 
homes, and there I cannot think there 


has been no.loss of dignity and beauty. . 


Landscape gardening does all very 
well, but fields that have known the 
mystic significance of wheat must hate 
to bear nothing but lawns. , 
After the buying of farmhouses 
came the building of new houses— 
cottages, bungalows, shacks, summer 
homes, here, there, everywhere. Ags 
a rule they have tried to conform to 


_ old architectural standards and many 


of them are admirable; but some of 
them are frankly suburban, and al- 
most all of them have an air—how 
shall one put it?—an air of being not 
quite in earnest, of subserving life’s 
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more trivial concerns instead of its 
graver issues. They are open none of 
them ever for more than half the year, 
and most of them for only a few 
months. During the rest of the time 
they are shuttered and forbidding 
spots of silent loneliness. People who 
live in the country only part of the 
year forget how important the other 
part is and how much it matters 
whether there is an evening lamp 
more or less along the dark roads. 
Where no house has ever stood there 
the stars and the friendly moon suf- 
fice; but where a human habitation 
rears a blind and deserted bulk the 
passer-by shivers and hastens his 
steps. Winters are hard enough for 
‘Vermonters, anyway. It seems a pity 
to add a psychological misery to the 
physical hardships they must always 
endure. 

But how about the summers? Do 
they make up in companionship, in 
light and mirth and diversion, for the 
- winter’s lack? In our particular val- 
ley this summer there are people from 
almost every State in the Union and 
from China, South America, Italy, 
Belgium, France, Russia. Visiting 
clergymen preach in the village 
church, visiting painters exhibit their 
canvases, visiting musicians give con- 
certs. How can it fail to happen that 
there is a quickening and expansion 
of spirit through the whole com- 
munity? I think it cannot fail, and 
I rejoice in the sight of resident faces 
in the summer gatherings. Proudly I 
state the fact that our valley has a 
growing reputation for intelligence. 
Nevertheless it often happens that I 
miss more home faces than I see in 
the above-mentioned gatherings, and I 
realize that they are absent either be- 
cause the care of the summer people 
entails so much work or, alas! because 
country garments do not relish com- 
parison with those from Fifth Ave- 
nue. Now of course sturdy New 
Englanders ought not to mind such 
comparison, but it is humanly natural 
that they should do so; and, on the 
other hand, New Yorkers ought to 
mind it more than they do. 


That is the point—at least one of 


the points—toward which our study 
of tendencies seems to be carrying us: 
The summer tourist takes little heed 
_ of the real nature of the social life in 

the midst of which he spends his vaca- 
tions. Oh, he thinks he takes plenty 
of heed when he buys or builds him a 
house! The more intelligent he is, 
the more carefully he conforms to old 
fashions, selecting quaint wall-papers 
and chintzes, fine old mahogany furni- 
ture, braided rugs, pewter candle- 
sticks. 
most thoroughly charming, harmoni- 
- ous effects. But they are not always 
quite real, these effects; paradoxically, 
his harmonies do not always ring true. 
They are too studied, for one thing; 


He knows how to achieve the © 
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and then they are no longer popular 
among his actual New England neigh- 
bors, the twentieth-century Yankees. 
Curled maple and crex and linoleum 
for them! Moreover, when he has 
finished and furnished his house, what 
kind of life does the summer resident 
proceed to live in it? A plain, old- 
fashioned, laborious life, full of man- 
ual work, bounded by early hours, in- 
stinct with simple neighborliness? 
That is the kind of life the native New 
Englanders, when left to themselves, 
still lead, thus proving themselves true 
to the spirit of the old days, even 
though they have cast aside many of 
the old trappings. But the summer 
resident stops after making his en- 
vironment what seems to him suitable, 
and his clothes and habits conform, 
not to the old days, but to the very 
new. In the midst of his homely 
pewter and chintz, before his crane 
and kettle, flanked by his big spinning- 
wheel, he gives elaborate entertain- 
ments of the most sophisticated na- 
ture, and, attended by metropolitan 
servants, dallies with the languid, 
shimmering hours of summer idleness. 

Now of course no one would go so 


far as to say that in entering a com-- 


munity newcomers should adapt them- 
selves to all the present local customs, 
that all the new-laid floors should be 
covered with linoleum. Some things 
are eternally, intrinsically more ad- 
mirable than others, and if the eyes 
of twentieth-century New Englanders 
could be opened to the superiority of 
braided rugs and old mahogany the 
summer tourist would have rendered 
a great service. But that is not the 
way his influence works. His approval 
of an old clock or an old chair in the 
garret of a farmhouse makes the arti- 
cle seem, not something to be cher- 
ished, but something to be sold at the 
highest possible price. And in bar- 
gaining and selling the New Eng- 
lander is apt to laugh a good deal in 
his sleeve, which is not wholesome for 
any one. 

People must be “folks” to each 
other; again that conviction asserts 
itself as the crux of the thing. In the 
valleys of my acquaintance there are 
presumably no social distinctions, but 
I wonder how many farmers’ wives 
would run to the back door of a sum- 
mer cottage to borrow a cupful of 
sugar. 

The inns and hotels are the most 
discouraging elements in the whole 
situation. Being largely in the hands 
of alien corporations, they are ma- 
nipulated altogether in the interests 
of the summer tourist. With their 
private baths and electric lights, their 
imported servants and _ orchestras, 
their expensive, many-coursed meals, 
they are nothing if not sophisticated, 
and they seem as exotic as cows and 
hens on Fifth Avenue. Time was 
when the inn in our village was not an 
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inn at all, but a simple country hotel, 
charging a dollar a day. Everybody 
went there—farmers, village people, 
commercial travelers, the few summer 
tourists. It was a general gathering- 
place. Now, though it looks outwardly 
much the same, for its fine old struc- 
ture was too good to spoil, inwardly 
it is as changed as Cinderella was on 
the night of the ball, and its concern 
is wholly with the tourist who has his 
pocket well lined. I often look at it 
thoughtfully as I pass by on the other 
side of the village street and wonder 
what it really thinks of the transfor- 
mation it has undergone. Is it grati- 
fied? Does it glory in the gay, per- 
fumed life that sweeps so blithely 
through it during the summer months 
and then leaves it to dream and ponder 
behind its drawn shades? Or does it 
miss us, its old homely friends, and 
wish it were once more an integral 
part ‘of the community life? Old 
houses are so full of personality that 
they seem entirely to deserve to be 
called folks, and folks suffer when 
they are not treated folksily. 

But is it too late to do something 
about these recognized tendencies? 
After all, a tendency is essentially duc- 
tile. No, I think it is not too late— 
certainly not in the valleys I have in 
mind. The summer people can take 
counsel together or can commune with 
their own souls and can turn from 
their ways if they think that those 
ways incline toward harmfulness. 
They can become simpler in life and 
in dress. They can remember that 
they are newcomers and that the spirit 
of the old, established tradition of the 
valley should be the norm, the stand- 
ard by which the new society judges 
itself. They can cultivate neighborli- 
ness, that most precious achievement 
of villages, unknown to cities and 
large towns. They can refuse to give 
elaborate entertainments or to wear 
sophisticated clothes in their cottages. 
Above all, they can be folks and treat 
as folks the valley residents with 
whom they come in contact. They can 
keep the new social order from over- 
ruling the old. 

The residents, on the other hand, 
can refrain from exploiting the new- 
comers by charging them too much for 
land or berries or maple sugar or 
laundry work. That is their ,tempta- 
tion, and perhaps their tendency. 

The whole matter is worth sober 
thought and resolute decision. For it 
involves the welfare of one of the most 
beautiful and honorable regions in the 
world. Those who have inherited it 
from their fathers must not let it 
deteriorate, and those who have come 
to it recently must prove their love 
and admiration by helping it all they 
can. Working honestly together as 
folks, the native residents and the 
summer people can see to it that New 
England’s new crop is worth raising. 
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THE CUPBOARD WAS BARE 
BY JULIA HOUSTON RAILEY 


in a famous old American city the 
librarian of the Children’s Room 
heard me out with a patience half 
melancholy, half humorous, that be- 
tokened the staleness of my complaint. 

“Surely, this library ought to be 
headquarters for information about 
how to exhilarate American history 
for a bored boy,” I told her, hopefully, 
thinking of the embattled ground 
upon which the building stood. “Help 
I must have,” I explained. My son 
Edward had that morning informed 
me that he was “sick of Indians and 
George Washington too.” He hated 
American history, and the story books 
about it were just as bad. Same old 
bunk they got in school all the time! 
Please, would I take back this junk 
(the “junk” being some books which a 
local librarian had picked out for us 
as samples of the best American his- 
torical fiction for juveniles) and bring 
him “Robin Hood” from the city to 
read over again. This was appalling. 
‘To be sure, I myself could not remem- 
ber having been thrilled over Ameri- 
can history, or having ever known any 
children who were; but that made me, 
in the perversity of the parent, the 
more desirous that Edward should be. 
I reiterated that this library should 
be able to solve my problem. 

“Tt should,” she agreed, but without 

conviction, I thought. “Ill show you 
what we have.” And her shrug was 
that of the conscientious clerk whose 
stock is low. 
) Our way led through acres of cur- 
rent native juvenile fiction of a non- 
historical nature; shelves upon shelves 
of vari-colored serials and individu- 
als. On one shelf the “Motor Boys” 
ramped over the surface of the earth. 
A few panels were occupied by simple 
“Bettys” and ‘“Bobbys’—good for 
about twenty volumes apiece. I was 
appalled by the prevalence of twins, of 
all colors and nationalities, not to 
speak of little cousins, brothers, and 
sisters in great abundance. No race 
suicide in literary America, at any 
rate. Finally we reached history in 
its fictionized form. After one suspi- 
cious glance I groaned. 

“But these are what I’ve been try- 
ing on him.” 

“Jack Ranger, the Lone Star Scout” 
—the title’s imaginary, the genus a 
too, too solid fact—held forth in fif- 
teen or more stout volumes. There 
were “Young Trailers” and- “Young 
Pioneers” and “Young Puritans” and 
“Young Continentals,” and some more 
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young people, attenuated unto the 
third and fourth generations, evi- 
dently. 

“And he won’t read them?” she 
asked. “Most boys do.” 

I shook my head. 

Her eye kindled. Had she not been 
such a dignified, professional person, 
I would have sworn that she grinned. 
Our glance met. We shook hands, 
mentally, with Edward. Before loot- 
ing the shelves for buried treasures 
we paused to consider his case. 

Edward is thirteen, a red Indian by 
nature and coloring, a pagan in 
ethics and culture. He lives in trees 
or a pond or on top of a bicycle when 
not under restraint, parental or 
scholastic. His only variation from 
the generic type, so far as I can dis- 
cover, consists in his reading of more 
and better books than the other boys 
he knows, the chief reason being that 
he has been persistently and sympa- 
thetically provided with these books, 
and they have not. In mental attain- 
ment he is not their superior. He has 
a mind—in a condition as good as 
new. What it’s for as a working tool 
he has not discovered, to the sodden 
despair of his arithmetic teacher. 
What interests him he pursues, works 
at, or reads. What instructs him, be 
it ever so sugar-coated, he ignores, 
when able. So far nothing essential- 
ly informational—scientific, historic, 
geographic—has interested him. Yet 
he has read, with elation, with 
chuckles of excitement breaking from 
him, the Iliad,.the Odyssey, and the 
AMneid, Siegfried, Beowulf, the Ar- 
thurian cycle, Roland, even Cuchulain 
and the Finnish Kalevala, in stirring 
versions for children. He has gone 
straight and joyfully ‘through Greek 
and Roman mythology, Norse saga, 
German folk and fairy lore and me- 
dievalism; through English history 
and literature; through the magnifi- 
cence of the French Courts—the me- 
dium those sumptuous, emblazoned 
French historical picture books “Par 
Job,” “Par Robida,” etc. He has made 
side excursions into the Far East, into 
Italy with “Pinocchio” and the leg- 
ends, into “Hans Brinker’s” Holland 
and the Irish fairyland. He has read 
numberless animal and adventure 
stories, and all the usual classics 
suited to his age. His knowledge of 
the habits and customs of cave men, 
whale hunters, and warriors of every 
nation and epoch is extensive; not to 
speak of his intimate friendship with 
vikings,. crusaders, knights, heroes, 


kings, generals, and other notables. 
“The Iliad,” he announced with en- 
thusiasm, “is a swell book.” It is his 
favorite. Achilles he maintains as 
champion-in-chief against all comers, 
from Launcelot to Napoleon. 

However, the librarian and I de- 
cided, he is not a highbrow any more 
than he is a prodigy. Taste and dis- 
crimination he has, but it is involun- 
tary, unconscious. So subtly did his 
reading fashion his standards that it 
was like a slow dawning of light. 
There now being sufficient light for 
him to see by, he perceives that white 
is white and black is black. That is 
all. His inability, then, to palpitate 
over the perils of college graduates 
hunting Inca treasures in the Andes 
with an airplane; his distaste for the 
flawless specimens of boyhood who 
stalk the frontiers to the terror of 
Indian tribes, or make glad the hearts 
of Revolutionary generals with their 
exploits—his exceeding scorn for this 
type of literature is no fair indication 
of literary snobbishness on his part 
and a classics complex. These books 
appear to him naive and childish—he 
calls it “simple-minded,” or false and 
unlikely, “tryin’ to be funny [or some- 
thing else] and not gettin’ there.” 

One illustration will suffice. I was 
reading aloud to him with all the fer- 
vor at my command a story of pre- 
Revolutionary pioneering in “Old 
Kaintuck.” The nature descriptions 
were good, the craftsmanship con- 
scientious, the book of a series starred 
by librarians and book lists every- 
where as leading to the reading of 
Cooper. I was quite hopeful. There 
was one of those flawless “bronzed” 
heroes, however, by name Henry 
Ware. Henry had a strange, atavistic 
yearning for the savage life. When 
captured by the Indians and held for 
more than a year, he took to their 
ways like a redskin born. His ene- 
mies at the settlement hinted darkly 
of deliberate defection. At length 
escaping, Henry returned to the set- 
tlement just on the eve of an Indian 
attack from the forest. The settlers 
are outnumbered, the fort in fearful 
danger. All seems lost. In the midst 
of it Henry is discovered to be miss- 
ing. The sneering wiseacres wagged 
their heads over him. Humph! Gone 
Indian, again! Deserting his own in 
their crisis! And so forth. 

Outside the fort, just out of range 
of its rifle fire, rises a sentinel tree— 
a lone oak, or pine, or something. 
Indian scouts, who have climbed it, 
pour a deadly rain of arrows down 
from its branches into the inclosure 
of the defenders. There is no cover. 
Confusion spreads. Suddenly an In- 
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dian pitches headlong from the tree. 
Dead, without visible cause. Another. 
falls. Ah, an arrow! Amazement 
reigns. Some unknown friend out- 
side? Who can it be? 

At this point Edward drawled 
satirically: “And what d’you think? 
It was little Henry, all the time.” 

The librarian chuckled outright 
over this, and it was necessary to re- 
call her to the business of the moment. 
We began going through the stacks, 
series upon series of volumes, with a 
running fire of commentary and de- 
scription from her. Some I had pre- 
viously studied in hunting down sam- 
ples for Edward’s consumption. One 
type, the descendant of the “Henty 
Books,” now passés, is ballasted with 
the heavy sand of historical fact— 
whole sections of it cribbed from the 
histories and laden with battles and 
dates. The children would blithely 
skip and go on if the oases between 
were not so arid; for the writer of 
this kind of book has an encyclopedic 
cast of mind that repels. He is no 
stylist. The Henry Ware type, with 
its weaknesses, has been described. It 
is common, being more or less well 
done. But for the most part gentle 
dullness, the lack of that golden qual- 
ity of the born story-teller which 
glints through the clod of realism, 
prevails, together with a _ certain 
nagging motive to instruct the youth- 
ful reader, or make him patriotic, or 
induce his imitation. Mediocrity, in 
other words, and dead levels. (We 
had not yet got to the buried treas- 
ure. ) 

I envisaged the multitude of homes 
and libraries whose shelves are banked 
with these serialized brain wanderings 
of indefatigable ladies and gentlemen 
writing away with one eye on juvenile 
uplift and the other on the potent 
royalty. I—but I rave. I grow libel- 
ous and acidulated. Some one will 
prosecute me for slander, for I haven’t 
even read these works of which I rave. 
I’ve only tried to. 

Just as I have tried to glow with 
interest over Edward’s history les- 
sons: 

Fortunately, one source of dispute 
had been adjusted at the time The 
Articles of Confederation were 
adopted. This was the ownership of 
the Northwest territory. The people 
of Maryland had done great service 
to the country by insisting that all 
conflicting claims to the Ohio country 
be given up to the General Govern- 
ment. 


I (seeking order and light). Ed- 
ward, what did the Articles of Con- 
federation provide? 

Edward (indignantly). Aw, hey! 
That ain’t in the lesson. We had that 
yesterday. You just ask what’s in it, 
and let’s get through with it. 

George Washington Edward did not 
admit to his private Round Table of 
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Heroes. That cherry tree episode had 
“queered” the General with him for 
good and all. When will they expur- 
gate Mr. Weems from our records? 
Mad Anthony Wayne, Light Horse 
Harry Lee, were merely names to be 
remembered. He yawned over the 
entire Revolution, in fact, and was 
bored by Bunker Hill Monument. It 
is all very sad, because his fellows are 
in like case, and something is wrong 
somewhere. Perhaps Mr. Van Loon 
or Mr. Edward Yeomans and other 
rebels will yet tell us, constructively, 
what. It is too easy for the laity to 
throw verbal bombs in turn at text- 
book makers, school boards, teachers, 
and teacher-training schools. 

But, until wholesale reform in 
method sweeps away the mold and 
cobwebs, all that a feeble parent can 
do is to fictionize dull fact for a young- 
ster and make it come alive. Story- 
telling does it in part. Mary John- 
ston’s “To Have and to Hold,” when 
retold, illuminates Virginia, for ex- 
ample, as the tale of Miles Standish 
does Plymouth. But one’s stock of 
novels to retell runs dry, and one 
reaches out for books. 

And now we come at last to the 
buried treasure on those musty, dusty 
shelves, brought into daylight by that 
librarian and me—books like Beulah 
Marie Dix’s “Soldier Rigdale,” a little 
mischievous tale that actually fresh- 
ens the Mayflower and the Pilgrim 
Fathers; like John Bennet’s “Barnaby 
Lee,” a superb picture of the Dutch 
occupation in America, which is only 
a shadowed. background for a gallant 
tale; like Howard Pyle’s romance of 
pirates, kidnappers, and plantations in 
colonial Virginia, “Jack Ballister’s 
Fortunes.” There was the red gold of 
piracy, too, in Stephen Meaders’s 
“The Black Buccaneer” and Ralph 
Paine’s “Blackbeard, Buccaneer,” 
those brethren of the black flag who 
operated off our coast. G. I. Whit- 
ham pictured a chivalric Raleigh and 
made that gentleman far more than a 
name to us in his collection of histori- 
cal tales, “Shepherd of the Ocean,” a 
book like a shining, emblazoned shield 
quartered with varied devices. 

Two yarns of the Revolution, Weir 
Mitchell’s “A Venture in 1777” and 
Lisle’s “Diamond Rock,” just above 
the average, I did succeed in injecting. 
John .Fox, Jr.’s “Erskine Dale, Pio- 
neer,” suggested as a novel within 
reach of thirteen, was disappointing 
in characterization and style, marred 
by a crudity and lack of ease that 
queerly communicates itself even to a 
boy. If there be a juvenile master- 
piece upon the Revolution, we have not 
found it. We are still searching, 
about to read Molly Elliot Seawell’s 
“Little Jarvis,” “Paul Jones,” and “A 
Virginia Cavalier,” which appear good 
from the outside.- Our librarian tells 
us that Mr. True writes better serials 
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than the others, and, though skeptical, | 
we shall assay him. 

But oh, dear me, what a dearth and 
a drought in a land of plenty of sub- 
ject-matter! Beside the rich flood of 
historical fiction about Europe, what 
a paltry trickle! Howard Pyle, who 
did everything, it seems to us, just a 
little better than any one else in his 
field, or rather fields, was patriotic 
enough to indite one native tale. But 
the rest of them shamelessly desert 
their homeland for adventures over- 
seas. Perhaps they, too, in their time 
have been bored by Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s kite and George Washington’s 
father’s cherry tree. One never really 
gets over them. 

There was Thomas Nelson Page’s 
“Two Little Confederates” of course, 
and Civil War stories to supplement 
are always easy to tell. There are a 
few notable historical books to come— 
Kingsley’s “Westward Ho,” Cooper, I 
hope, and Weir Mitchell’s “Hugh 
Wynne”’—as a transition to the novel- 
reading age, when a fairly extensive 
vein will be struck. There is “Huckle- 
berry Finn,” to me the “great Ameri- 
can novel,” for Edward to read from 
sixteen to sixty. But he could accom- 
modate more of them, now and later. 
So could all the other Edwards. 

And my conclusions? My thesis, 
theme, and proposal for reform? My 
constructive recommendations to meet . 
this shameful situation? “Ah, hey! 
That ain’t in the lesson.” 


THE NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY 


LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN (THE). By Ida 
M. Tarbell. Illustrated. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. $4. 


We have repeatedly had occasion to 
recommend Miss Tarbell’s Life of Lin- 
coln as desirable for those who cannot 
well obtain the Nicolai and Hay work. 
A new edition in a single volume 
makes it even more convenient as a 
book for the home library. It ‘is 
clearly and interestingly written, and 
its study of Lincoln’s career, his - 
character, and his traits is exceedingly 
good. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


MY NESTORIAN ADVENTURE IN CHINA, By 
Frits Holm, Illustrated. The Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. $8.50. 


This is a popular account of the ad- 
ventures of a Danish explorer and 
scholar several years ago in making 
and bringing to America a replica of 
the celebrated Nestorian Monument 
erected by Christian missionaries in 
China in the eighth century. The 
replica is now in Rome, it having un- 
fortunately been better appreciated 
there than in this country..: Dr. 
Holm’s book is written in lively and 
entertaining style, and is one of the 
most readable of recent books on 
China. 
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Bee Titines MEN Live For 


HIS yearning of every man to be his 
own boss-—— 

To work, not in drudgery but with enthusi- 
asm, for himself— 

To awake in the morning with the thought: 
This day is my own; whatever J make of it is 
mine— 

For these things most men live. The hope 
of them is never wholly put away. 

* * ¥ 


That the average man can without difficulty 
realize this hope has been demonstrated no- 
where more convincingly than in the great 
poultry regions of the Pacific Northwest. 

Here are thousands of happy, prosperous 
men and women who came, without large 
means or expert knowledge, in quest of 
personal independence, and found it— 
in a few acres of land and a flock of 
poultry. 

Whole communities of them you will 
find—hundreds of families living on 
their little farms. They own the land 
they live on, with its orchard and truck 
garden, its grass and flowers and shrub- 
bery. They own the houses they live 
in, with their electric lights, telephones, 
baths and sun parlors. 

From their flocks of splendid pure- 
bred poultry, a good income. From 
their land, vegetables, fruit and berries 
for their tables. 





Cuicaco Burincton & Quincy RR. 
NortHERN Paciric Ry. 
Great NortHERN Ry. 


To the Pacific Northwest the Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific-Great Northern 
Railroads are dedicated—to ita service 
and development, present and future _ 


From the cow they usually keep, milk and 
butter. There is no rent to pay. 


They work in the open air and the sun- 
shine, yet are usually within easy reach of 
the city. They enjoy a gloriously mild and 
healthful climate. They are building—for 
themselves and’ their children. They know 
the zest of life because their lives are their 
own. 

+ % x 
Nowhere in the United States are conditions 
so favorable to highly successful poultry 
farming as in large areas of the Pacific North- 
west. The climate is mild andeven. There 
is a remarkable freedom from disease among 
fowls. The housing problem is minimized. 
And the result is a remarkable egg pro- 









duction, in winter as well as summer months. 


In parts of the Pacific Northwest large co- 
operative associations collect, grade and mar- 
ket the eggs, which are in steady demand at 
top prices on the eastern market. One of these 
associations alone did a business last year of 
$3,000,000 for its members. 


Poultry farming in the Pacific Northwest 
has been organized on the most scientific, 
highest paying basis. Yet no man of modest 
capital need hesitate to make a start in it. If 
you have determination and are willing to 
learn, you will hardly fail to attain the success 
that thousands have already won. 


Moreover, the swift development of a young, 
rich region’s vast resources will contribute 
directly to that success. The Pacific Northwest 
is growing five times as fast as the rest 
of the United States. You will grow 
with it. You will share the fruits of the 
great future. 


Write for free book 


If you want further reliable information on 
poultry raising in the Pacific Northwest and 
how to make a start in it, write for the free 
booklet, “A Business of Your Own in Poul- 
try land.” Address: P.S. Eustis, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy R. R., Chicago, ll.; A. B. Smith, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Pass- 
enger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


© 1923, C. B. & Q. R. R., N. P. Ry., G. N. Ry. 


Clo the Pacific Northwest 


THE LAND OF OppORTUNITY 
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-ALL-NO MINTS are 

packed in airtight, sealed 
tin boxes in ten and twenty- 
five cent packages. 


This method of packing pre- 
serves the freshness of the 
delicate peppermint flavor 
and makes it possible for you 
to have these creamy, fresh 


little minty cubes in the house 
all of the time. For after din- 
ner, or for tea, or between- 
times. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send your order to us direct. 
Dept. F., Manufacturing 
Company of America, Phila- 
delphia, U. S. A. 


‘U-ALL-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT- 


Unhealthy gums denoted 
by tenderness and bleeding 





NHEALTHY soil kills the best of 
wheat. Unhealthy gums kill the 
best of teeth. To keep the teethsound 
keep the gums well. Watch for tender 
and bleeding gums. This is a symp- 
tom of Pyorrhea which afflicts four 
out of five people over forty. 
Pyorrhea menaces the body as well 
as the teeth. Not only do the gums 
recede and cause the teeth to decay, i 
loosen and fallout, but the infecting | 
Pyorrhea germs lower the body’s | 
vitality and cause many serious ills, ; 


To avoid Pyorrhea, visit your 
dentist frequently for teeth and | 
gum inspection. And use Forhan’s / 
For the Gums. 


Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea — or check its 
progress— if used in time and 
used consistently. Ordinary den- 
tifrices cannot do this. Forhan’s 
will keep the gums firm and 
healthy, the teeth white and 
clean. Start using it today. If 
gum shrinkage has set in, use 
Forhan’s according to direc- 
tions, and consult a dentist 
immediately for special treat / 
ment. i 


35c and 60c tubesin U.S, i 


and Canada. F 
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Formula of 
R. J. Forhan, D. D, S. 


FORHAN CO. 
New York 


Forhan’'s, Ltd. 
Montreal 


Personal Stationery 


** Socially Correct’”’ 
ORDER BY MAIL 


} 200 Single Sheets and 100 Envel- 
| opes, beautiful Windsor Silver 
{ Bond, pure white, all neatly 
} imprinted with your name and 
4} address (3 lines or less) — For 


# Or 100 Double Sheets and 100 
} Envelopes for $1.50. 
4" Order now and same will be delivered 

prepaid within a week. Remit with 
§ order. West of Mississippi River and 

Canada add 15ce. 

WINDSOR STATIONERY CO. 
188 14th St., Long Island City, N. Y. 





Sell coal to your trade ie. 
Earn week’s pay in an hour 52cl'cessles- 
Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. N, Chicago 





Tackle == 


£ 





Go Fishing 


Use Dardevie 
To Get Bass, Pike, Trout 


Send $2.35 for 3 sizes of 
Famous Red and White Pattern 


MiAke your fishing trip a real 
success—take along a bait that 
really getsthem. If you are doubt~- 
ful,.try everything else first—then 
try Dardevle. You will be a Dar- 
devle enthusiast ever after. 


Get All the Battle 


Dardevle is not a plug. Itis a lure. 
Offers but little resistance to the 
water, and hooks the fish in bony 
structure of the mouth, where it 
doesn't hurt. Makes him mad, but 
leaves him unhampered to give you 
a Battle Royal. It is a Sportsman's 
bait, with*a single gang hook, see 
cut below. 
Easiest Bait to Cast 
Fine for Trolling Osprey 4-Color Catalog Free 

Dardevle has weight, but little bulk, Shows Dardevle patterns in actual 
Cuts the air like a knife. Beginners colors. Shows many items you need. 
cast it well in halfan hour. Splendid Write for it. Please give your dealer's 
for trolling, too. Order today. We mame, 

prepay shipping charges. Dealers write for Catalog and Discounts. 


Lou J. Eppinger, 310 E. Congress St., Dept. Z, Detroit, Michigan 


3 Sizes for $2.35 Prepaid 


Dardevle, 3% ins. long 85 cts. each 
Dardevlet, 21% ins. long 85 cts. each 


Dardevle's Imp. 2}4 ins. 65 cts each 


Alleffective—but made for different 
weights of rods. You'll need all three. 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


RNEST HAROLD 

BAYNES was 
born in Calcutta, 
India, about fifty- 
five years ago, and 
after spending his 
early childhood in 
England he came 





to this country 
at.- the agesene 
twelve. For the 


past twenty-two years he has devoted 
himself to writing and lecturing, 
chiefly on American natural history 
and the protection of birds and ani- 
mals. He is the author of a plan for 
the preservation of American buffalo 
which was adopted by the American 
Bison Society (of which Mr. Baynes 
is the founder) and the organizer of 
the Meriden Bird Club in his home 
village of Meriden, New Hampshire. 
In 1919 he went abroad as special 
correspondent for ‘“Harper’s Maga- 
zine,” and came back with the story 
of the part played by animals in the 
World War. He is now writing a book 
on this subject, and has already pub- 
lished “Wild Bird Guests,” “Polaris, 
the Story of an Eskimo Dog,” and 
other volumes. 


1 erie WASHBURNE WRIGHT, 
well-known writer and authority 
on the opium traffic, gives us in this 
issue some further information con- 
cerning this most vital and pressing 
of problems. 


SABEL FISKE CONANT is a New York 
= poet, prominent in the Poetry 
Society of America and in the literary 
undertakings of the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club. 


ee RUHL is a graduate of Har- 
vard University. He has held 
posts on the staffs of the New York 
“Evening Sun,” “Collier’s Weekly,” 
and the New York “Tribune,” and has 
been sent as correspondent to France, 
Belgium, the Baltic States, Central 
Europe, and Russia. 


EPHINE HUMPHREY (Mrs. Wallace 

Weir Fahnestock) writes us feel- 
ingly from the charming village of 
Dorset, Vermont, where the question 
of summer migrants is a pertinent 
one. Mrs. Fahnestock has written 
numerous books, among them “Recol- 
lections of My Mother,” “The Grail 
Fire,” and “The Sword of the Spirit.” 


OBERT HALE, the author of “Ox- 

ford Again,” is an Oxford man 
who recently returned to the Univer- 
sity for a visit. He is now practicing 
law in Portland, Maine. 


VE GUERNSEY is an instructor 
in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy of the University of Michigan. 
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An advertisement that 


dared to be frank 
Pere Lly, one day it 


dawned upon him. A mag- 
azine advertisement brought 
him the truth—the truth that 
his friends had been too deli- 
cate to mention. 


The advertisement talked 
about halitosis (the scientific 
term for unpleasant breath) 
and. about how halitosis may 
so often be overcome by the 
simple use of Listerine as a 
gargle and mouth-wash. 


The message made him think. 
And the incident wrought quite a 
change in him. Immediately he 
seemed to have better command of 
himself—more poise, self-confidence 
and assurance—and more friends! 


Listerine advertising has done the 
same thing for many people. Fas- 
tidious men and women everywhere, 
in fact, are making the regular use 
of Listerine as a gargle and mouth- 
wash a regular part of their daily 
toilet routine. 


It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dress- 
ings, possesses these peculiar prop- 
erties as a breath deodorant. It 
halts food fermentation in the mouth 
and leaves the breath sweet, fresh 
and clean. 


Your druggist will supply you 
with Listerine. It has dozens of 
different uses as a safe antiseptic 
and has been trusted as such for 
half acentury. Read the interesting 
little booklet that comes with every 
bottle.—Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 
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FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


«THE BUDGET SYSTEM” 


UCH has been said in the news- 
M papers recently about the sav- 
F ing to the country accom- 
plished as a result of the operation of 
the budget system instituted by Presi- 
dent Harding. The results obtained 
are really astonishing, and the praise 
heaped upon tthe President and his 
Administration is richly deserved; our 
National treasury shows a substantial 
surplus, instead of the huge deficit so 
many people predicted and feared. It 
is to be hoped that the appeals of mis- 
guided persons who wish immediately 
to spend this surplus will fall on deaf 
ears. The Government’s expenditures 
and receipts are at last upon.a busi- 
nesslike basis, and it would not be 
businesslike to spend the surplus, just 
because it is a surplus. 

We as a people have always been 
considered extravagant and wasteful. 
It cannot be denied that our Govern- 
ment has set us a bad example at 
times, and we have followed it. Now 
that it has set us such a good exam- 
ple, however, we have no excuse for 
not emulating this new policy, and if 
it works well in its case there is 
every reason to believe it will be just 
as successful in our own. We used to 
expect the Government to be wasteful, 
but it has demonstrated under ex- 
ceedingly difficult conditions what 
intelligent planning can accomplish, 
and a lesson has been given the coun- 
try which it may well take to heart. 
If the Government can make both 
ends meet, and better, why can’t we? 
It is not difficult to make up a budget, 
but it takes nerve to live up to it 
sometimes. Private business has al- 
ways made use of the budget system; 
now that the Government has adopted 
it and is successfully carrying it out, 
there is no reason why it should not 
be put into operation in every home. 
Curiously enough, many men who 
would not think of not using it in their 
businesses do not consider it workable 
in their domestic affairs. But it is. 

We understand that there is a bank 
in New York City with a special de- 
partment for making up family 
budgets. This department was organ- 
ized originally with the idea of aiding 
widows who were depositors to man- 
age their. financial affairs, to live 
within their incomes, and to help them 
invest their surplus funds. It has 
been exceedingly successful and has 
been enlarged until now it really does 
a tremendous business. People go 
there, lay their financial cards on the 
table, and with the help of men who 
have made an extensive study of the 
subject make out a budget for the 
ensuing year. Results, we are told, 
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No loss to any investor in 50 years 
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How $10 a Month 
Becomes $22,000 


in the 


Nation’s Capital 


cally run into big money when 

interest is compounded at 64% 
or 7%. Between the vigorous age of 
25 and the retirement age of 65 a man 
can amass more than $22,000 simply 
by making a first payment of $10 and 
then putting aside $10 a month under 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


Sen SUMS saved systemati- 


Of that $22,000 only $4,800 is principal 
paid by the investor. All the rest— 
$17,200—is compound interest. 


An important feature of our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan is that it pays 
6% % or 7% compound interest on all 
partial payments. That makes it valu- 
able to large investors as well as to 
small investors. It does away with 
the “idle funds ” problem. 


Another important feature is our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE of 
principal and savings bank interest 
that protects you if for any reason you 
are unable to complete your purchase. 
You are not required to make monthly 
payments if it is more convenient for 
you to pay at longer intervals. 


“Give some thought and study to this 
question of systematic saving. Let us 
send you our illustrated booklet, ‘“How 
To Build An Independent Income.”’’ 
It will be sent free of charge and with- 
out obligation, and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it comes 
from a House that has a record of 
50 years of proven safety in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 
Maturities: 2 to 5 years 
State and Federal Tax Free Features 


Ask for Booklet A-6 


CYhe F.H.SMITH CO. 


CFounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 


Smith Bldg., 815 Fifteenth St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No loss to any investor in 50 years 
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DEPARTMENT organization of 210 
trained employes is necessary to handle 
the 7,000 pieces received and the 8,500 
pieces sent by mail every day by the Continental 
and Commercial Banks. 


These 15,500 envelopes average five enclo- 
sures each. The amounts received for credit 
reach 25 million dollars a day. _ 


Like daily grist for the mill of business is this 
flow of checks, notes, drafts and other banking 
paper to and from all parts of the United States 
—through our Mail Department. 


This is only one of many ways we are con- 
tributing to the performance of American busi- 
ness,—local, national and international. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 





*An extra measure Resources more than 
of service” $500,000,000 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 

(Continued) = 
have. been more than gratifying, and 
the people who have tried it out are, 

to say the least, enthusiastic. 
There are very few people who can- 
not estimate pretty accurately what 
their income is going to be. And just 
as a business to be successful must 
earn more than it spends, so should a 
family live within its means and have 
a surplus at the end of the year. 
Micawber was one of the most en- 
thusiastic proponents of this practice; 
but, like many of us, he never prac- 
ticed what he preached, in spite of 
the fact that his sermons on this sub- 
ject were full of hard common sense. 
Perhaps a good method of incorpo- 
rating the budget system in a family 


- is to begin by keeping a detailed rec- 


ord of all expenditures; keep this 
record for two or three months, or 
whatever period is necessary for an 
accurate estimate. Most people will 
find, like a friend of the writer’s, that 
an astonishing percentage of income 
goes for the frills of life, the little 
luxuries and extravagances, and be- 
ing cramped for funds is not usually 
due to the high cost of necessities, but 
to carelessness in small extra expendi- 
tures which in the aggregate mount 
up surprisingly. The budget system 
is designed to stop the leaks, the many 
small leaks which combined together 
increase the load of the domestic ship 
so tremendously. 

Every family, like every business, 
has certain fixed charges which must 
be borne; there are rent, food, heat, 
light, clothing, education, insurance, 
and other items which cannot. be 
evaded. The problem is to find out 
what percentage of income must go 
to pay for each of these things, and 
then see what is left over for amuse- 
ment, for doctors, dentists, for emer- 
gencies, and for savings. All well- 
planned budgets should provide for 


savings, the protection every family 


needs against the probable rainy day. 


Yes, and taxes must also be taken into — 


consideration. Each item has _ its 


special appropriation, and must not be — 
exceeded. In order to make the budget — 


workable records of expenditures must 
be kept and charged against the 
proper account. This means a certain 
amount of bookkeeping and trouble 
which many people are unwilling to 
assume, or, having started, fail to 
keep up after a little time. But re- 
sults are certain to justify the trouble, 
as people who have undertaken the 
job and stuck to it are willing to testi- 
fy. The people who have availed 
themselves of the services of the bank 


referred to are said to be, without 


exception, more than pleased with re- 
sults. They are living within their 
means, and can face the monthly bills 
with courage and confidence; they are 
freed from financial worry, a worth- 
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while consideration in itself; and 
they are saving and investing money, 
which means increased income. There 
is nothing wrong with the plan at all. 

We have all heard how large a per- 
centage of his income a man should 
spend for rent, for clothing, for 
amusement, and so on. With most 
people the item of rent is already 
known, determined for them usually, 
and with this item as a basis on which 
to work there is no reason why each 
family cannot make up its own budget. 
In planning it it is well to make cer- 
tain that every item is covered, and 
it is better to overestimate expendi- 
tures than to be too optimistic and 
find that the amount needed was 
placed too low. And saving should be 
regarded as an item of expense just as 
much as food, and not looked upon as 
a fund from which loans can be made 
at any time to make up deficits under 
other headings. The reason so many 
family budgets fail is because the 
families are not honest with them- 
selves; they falsify their accounts and 
commit breaches of bookkeeping prac- 
tice that would cost them their posi- 
tions were they working for some one 
else. But if they will live up to the 
rules of the game they will find that 
it is a real game, the winning of which 
brings its own reward. 

Not the least of the benefits accru- 
ing from the adoption of a family 
budget is the effect it has on the chil- 
dren. Habits of thrift and system 
formed early usually endure, and as 
an indication of the importance of 
these habits in the minds of bankers 
we quote recent figures given out by 
the Savings Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association: The 
school savings bank movement has 
systems in operation in 5,339 school 
buildings, there are 1,543,406 pupils 
participating in them as depositors, 
with bank balances amounting to over 
$14,000,000. This is an average of 
only slightly over ten dollars a pupil, 
but the aggregate means $14,000,000 
added to the wealth of the country. 
Suppose the 20,000,000 families in the 
United States, by means of the budget 
system, saved an average of $100 
apiece a year; think what that would 
mean. Money saved is money available 
for productive enterprise, a sheer gain 
which reacts to the benefit of every 
individual. 

The budget system means regular 
saving. We know a man who adopted 
it some years ago and as one item 
put down building and loan shares. 
He now owns his home and laughs at 
the high rents and housing difficulties 
of his friends. Moreover, he is frank 
to admit that unless he had started to 
save regularly and systematically he 
never could have accomplished what 
he has, and credits his present happy 
situation entirely to the budget system. 
What one has done others can do too. 
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M It Took 38 
Years to Write 
This Important 
Investment Book/ 


NOW FREE TO EVERY INVESTOR 


Thirty-eight years of intensive experience—thirty-eight years of 


sound, 


conservative business practice — thirty-eight years 


of examining and investigating thousands of investments— 
were necessary before we acquired the fundamental investment 
knowledge which we have embodied in this important book. 


HIS book tells in clear, definite, 
simple language the basic prin- 
ciples which influence all invest- 
ments. It classifies all types of 
investments so that any one can 
quickly grasp the fundamental dif- 


ferences—the advantages and dis- 


advantages of each one. It gives 
the few simple, easy, but very 
important rules by which insurance 
companies and other big corpora- 
tions select their investments— 
assuring them strong security with 
a high yield. 


It tells you how you may judge the 
merits of any investment—how you 
may select the investment best 
suited to your needs—how you 
may protect your principal against 
loss or mismanagement. With the 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & Co. 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO 
38 Years Without Loss to a Customer 


aid of the very important, very vital 
information contained in this book 
an inexperienced investor may go 
about the selecting of his invest- 
ments confident that he is getting 
the same safety as the most experi- 
enced investor. 


This book is, we sincerely believe, 
one of the most concise, most in- 
informative manuals ever prepared 
on the subject of investments. It 
gives, in condensed form, the invest- 
ment knowledge which we have 
acquired in our conservative. invest- 
ment experience of over 38 years— 
during which time no customer has 
ever lost a penny of either principal 
or interest on any Forman invest- 
ment. 











Geo. M. Forman & Co., 
Dept. 67, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


Please mail me, without obligation, a 
copy of your booklet, “ How to Select Safe 























Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve 
intelligently their particular investment problems. Perhaps 
you are contemplating a shifting of your present holdings 
or have fresh funds to invest. In either case we shall be 
glad to give you specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 
dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


The Outlook Financial Department 
The Outlook, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 





Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by organizing on the 
popular COMMON LAW plan under a pure 
DECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fil in DEMAREK STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and begin doing business at 
onee. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
suceessful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 


C. 5. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


columns to the page. 


the address, for each insertion, 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


Not less than four lines accepted. 


“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘Board and Rooms,” 
The first word of each ‘‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel 


f bas: beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and wost interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SS ee 
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FALL and WINTER TOURS 


Round the World 


Also separate itineraries in 


Japan and China 
Egypt and the Mediterranean 


Small parties—Best of leaders 





Write now for details : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. E. L. SANDFORD 


care of Guaranty Trust Company, 1 & 3 Rue 
des Italiens, Paris, France, will act as chaper- 
on for young girls wishing to study or travel 
abroad. May be able to visit the United States 
in advance of engagement. Refs. exchanged. 


WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, ‘To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 


tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





ALL, of our 1923 Tours are 
filled 


Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 


‘Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield, Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


MAINE 
The HOMESTEAD ssiang, 


June 15-Sept. 15. For people of refinement. 
A few openings available for new guests. 


YORK CAMPS} #25. Linnie. 
J.LEw1s YORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf ear by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


ROCK GARDENS and 
COTTAGES 


Country and Seashore 
12 hours from Grand Central Station. A 
few openings available for new guests. 

booklet. 
Mrs. J. W. MERRITT, 
Sebasco, Sagadahoc Co., Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 


ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 

around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 

H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 
2S 


Che Warren] 


On the Ocean 
Spring Lalkie, N.F 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 300 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea. 
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Hotels and. Resorts 
ENGLAND 
IMPERIAL HOTEL Eusse!! LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & Theaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H,& C.Water, Bath,& Breakfast e 


SCOTLAND 








EDINBURGH Boarding establishment 
69 Leamington Terrace 
Excellent. Central. Referee Miss HODGE, 
Pres. Women’s F. M. Society, New York. 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 
Opens June 20. 


W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 2 
al N00 
pi em ARS “mR 


NEW YORK 


a ee 
WK rere Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
AN N.Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
vegetables, own garden. Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles. W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 
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Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK «+ 


ADIRONDACKS 
EDGEWOOD at KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


A comfortable, refined home, good beds, eats, 








and airy rooms. Rates $18-$21. Mrs. W.H. Otis, j 





FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES “si2¢3" 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number 





The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptiona] 
location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing.Sports,sailing, bathing, fishing,golf,tennis, 
motoring. Address The Lloyd, Bellport, L. I. 





NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL 
WENTWORTH 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 


Special rates for the summer months, 


The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


Write for summer rates. 
GEORGE A. LEONARD, Manager. 
3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson °* New vork City.” 
Residential] hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK z 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk to all prin- 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 














Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Zlst St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d 8t. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 











PENNSYLVANIA 


Mountain House, Mt. 


Pocono, Pa. Cap. 200. 
ocond FE. 0. HOOKER, JR., Mer. 
Same management 45 yrs. 





our, N, Y. 


“Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 





Hotels and Resorts 
RHODE ISLAND 


IT’S COOL AT 


Block Island 


Rhode Island 


Spend your summer’s outing here. 
Situated 15 miles from the main- 
land, off the Rhode Island Coast. 
Two daily boats from New Lon- 
don, Providence, and Newport. 


THE 
SPRING HOUSE 


is an attractive hotel offering 
many rooms with bath ; orchestra ; 
dancing afternoon and evening. 


Block Island is headquarters of 
the Atlantic Tuna Club; finest 
surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis ; motoring ; flying; fishing. 


For further information write 
E. R. PAYNE, Block Island, R. L 


When winter comes it’s summer time at 
Punta Gorda, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Sportsman’s winter playground. Stop at 
Hotel Punta Gorda. 


VERMONT 


——————————————————— 
{HESTER, Vt. ‘The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
efs. exchanged. Tue Misses SARGEANT. 


Health Resorts 




















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
pace flower and vegetable genious, 

‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
The White Birches "397°" 


Home for Patients. Chronic and acute 
cases. Terms reasonable. Garden, dairy, 
artesian water. 30 miles from New York City. 
Address LYDIA LOUISE COOK, R. N. 





Home Comfort Cottage Conyalescents, 


derly people cared for by a competent nurse. 
Erriz L. Paige, Colebrook N. Tel. 124, 


VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 
, YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 
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BY THE WAY 


Vs stories are in season, and this 
one from the Rochester (N. Y.) 
“Democrat and Chronicle” is accom- 
panied by a photograph showing both 


boy and mullet: 


Joseph Davis, seven years old, of 
No. 19 Eddy Street, when watching a 
couple of fishermen on the banks of 
the Genesee, was seized with a desire 
to do some fishing on his own hook. 
He borrowed two worms from the 
men he had been watching, cut a limb 
from a tree and then stuck the worms 
on a bent pin which he had attached 
by a string to the branch and cast 
He had waited 
only a few minutes when something 
jerked his line, nearly dragging the 
youngster into the water with it, but 
he deftly maneuvered the pole until 
he landed the fish, a mullet lacking 
only two ounces of weighing five 


them into the water. 


pounds. 


Another feather in the cap of the 


barbless hook! 





From the Paris “Le Rire:”’ 
““Ah, when shall we really have sex 
I have had enough of this 


equality? 
being bossed by women.” 





“His father was a tripe-dresser in 
Crumpet Alley, Birdcage Walk, Beth- 


dite aD 


OUTLOOK 


NEW NINE HOLE GOLF COURSE 


Special Rates for Families and for the Season. 


THE GRAYMORE, PORTLAND, ME. 
Same Management 
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Where Young People Like to Gather 


Best Dance Music in the Mountains 


Tennis Swimming Pool 


Center of White Mountain Life 


FRANK M. GRAY, Manager 


HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, Governess, 


areal service. 
results. 


nal Green, in the east of London.” 
This sentence is not taken from one 


of Dickens’s novels, but from a New 


‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? The Classified Want 
Department of ‘The Outlook has for many years offered to subscribers 
A small advertisement in this department will bring 
The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











Board Wanted 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 


of quiet tastes desires home with private 
family in St. Louis, Mo., for school year. Ad- 
drene tl. P. M., 26 Clinton Ave., Cortland, N.Y. 








Real Estate 
COLORADO 


FOR SALE 


Wasatch Lodge 


COLORADO 


Gentleman’s private Hunting and 
Fishing Lodge. On Colorado River, 
in green timber, 100 miles West ot 
Denver. Moffat Railroad Station on 
property. 160 acres, meadows, barns, 
and full equipment. The most beauti- 
fully equipped and furnished Lodge 
in Colorado. 

Modern buildings ; living, billiard, 
dining, and gun rooms, kitchen and 10 
bedrooms, 4 large fireplaces, running 
water. Completely furnished minutest 
detail. Would make magnificent gen- 
tleman’s club or Dude Ranch. Fishing 
and shooting unexcelled. Must sacrifice. 
Details and photographs on application. 


Cc. M. HEBERTON, Owner 
420 Boston Building, Denver 








MAINE 
Unusually Good Fishing, f£°22°,,, Come 


artistic home for sale on Lake Androsco gin, 
Maine. Big electric-lighted barn for boys 
or girls’ camp. Owners, 135, Outlook. 

1 








°) ° : oO : ~ 
On Blue Hill Bay, Maine’ 2° gee 
Bobolink Cottage, 7 rooms, modern plumbing. 
Garage. Rent $150, July 15 to Oct.1. Richard 
Boardman, 217 E. 48th t., New York City. 


Real Estate 
NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS cence, Valery. 


For Rent, delightfully situated. For partic- 
ulars address R. Figuet, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 


For Sale or Ta Rent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W. H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone 14F 14, 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
For Sale, “The Knoll” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL - ON - HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric light, 
and steam heat. ‘here are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres ofeland 
afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 

H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 




















Century Old Farmhouse 


FOR SALE. Furvished, improvements, 
good condition, 3 fireplaces. 50 acres, wood- 
lots, pond, mountain view, farm buildmgs. 
Near Kingston. Price $6,500. Send for full de- 
scription, Milton Wend, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Picturesque and se- 
For Sale or Rent cluded stone house, mod- 
ern plumbing, fireplace; generous acreage ; 
woodland. Near Woodstock, N. Y. For infor- 
mation address H. F. DUNBAR, Ruby, N.Y. 





VERMONT 


Sy rae Home, furnished, Green 
Mts. Beautiful situation, bathing brook, 
fruit, cool apringé. 14 acres. Sale $1,750, rental 
$300. Owner, R. Callender, Wardsboro, Vt. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





REFINED, honorable, enereou young 
man would meet first-class cook with same 
characteristics and some means to join him 
in summer resort business. 
changed. 3,972, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


MISS RICHARDS’ BUREAU. Co-opera- 
tive placement service. Superintendents, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, dietitians, companions, 
governesses, secretaries, social workers. Box 
5, East Side, Providence. 


TEACHERS wanted for public and private 
schools, colleges, and universities. Education 
Service, Steger Building, Chicago ; Southern 
Building, Washington; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 


References ex- 








STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for aa 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes 
with your name and address postpai 
Samples on request. You can bu 
stationery, but do you want to? 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y 





rinted 
$1.50. 
cheaper 
ewis, 284 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men avd women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED — Refined woman, motherless 
home, to take charge two children and man- 
age servant. Private home, Newark, N. J. 
Bh pe fifty dollars. References exchanged. 
3,971, Outlook. 


WANTED—Young woman to keep house 
for small family of adults in New York City. 
Share family life. Sunny south room. ‘Time 
to carry half year’s college credits. 3,974, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


NURSERY governess between 30-45 for two 
ge, 23¢ and 83¢. Winter address, Princeton, 
. J. Must be thoroughly responsible, expe- 
rienced woman with excellent references. 
nate fully to Mrs. Donald Smith, Montrose, 
‘a. 


Professional Situations 


PASTOR’S assistant. Young man, eleven 
years’ Y. M.C.A. training and experience, 
wife six years Y. W.C. A. secretary, wishes 
to leave three years’ managerial business to 
re-enter distinctly Christian work as pastor’s 
assistant. Best of references. 3,979, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


COLLEGE woman with experience in music 
departments of A rank colleges, seeks position 
where one of her qualifications is needed as 
an executive, as well as educationally and 
socially. Personal interview may be had in 
New York City. Reply 3,977, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


CULTURED young woman as companion 
or social secretary. Well educated. Refer- 
ences. Address 3,938, Outlook. 

COMPANION—Middle-aged refined lady 
desires position as companion. Superior ref- 
erences. 3,944, Outlook. 

REFINED, educated woman desires en- 
gagement as housekeeper-housemother in 
school or camp, would manage gentleman’s 
home and children, or any position where 
executive ability is desired. 3,973, Outlook. 

SOUTHERN gentlewoman, college grad- 
uate, socia] experience, desires position— 
social secretary, chaperon, companion, house- 
mother—where executive and business ability 
would count. Would travel. 3,975, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
TUTOR wishes position beginning Septem- 
ber. 3,888, Outlook. 
TUTORING for college entrance desired 


by Princeton graduate. Experienced. 3,976» 
Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wauted. 50) boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 VWourth Ave., 
New York City. 

HOME school for children summer months. 
Berkshire foothills. Music, art. dancing, out- 
door activity, tutering. 3,309, Outlook. 

WANTED—Young women to take 9 months’ 
course in training for the care of chronic and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99tb St. 
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Make the Dream Come True 


OING Around the World is more or less of a dream 
to most people. Everybody has it. Everybody 
expects it to come true some day. But the idea 
is so full of the unknown, so imaginary, so 
adventurous, so wonderful, that to most people 
it remains a dream. 


Make the dream come true. 


Under the experienced management of the American 
Express Travel Department a cruise around the world 
is a very practical possibility—easily arranged, easily 
financed. It is the most real, the most stimulating, the 
most luxurious experience of a lifetime. 


It is so easy to make the dream come true. 


Consider the coming Cruise of the Cunarder FRAN- 
CONIA. Built especially for long distance cruising, 
and just launched, the FRANCONIA is the last word 
in modern ship construction. Safe and speedy—a float- 
ing palace of luxurious recreation—a fine and com- 
fortable club with every convenience and refinement 
suggested by 80 years of Cunard experience—and with 
perfect management and ship discipline at sea. 


Under charter of the American Express Travel Department, the 
FRANCONIA sails from New York November 15th—returning 
March 27th. 30,000 wonder miles leisurely covered in 133 never- 
to-be-forgotten days. Carefully planned shore excursions from all 
por‘: of cau included in initial cost. Special inland trips optional. 
janerary includes— Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, 
filo, Honolulu, Japan (13 days — Yokohama, Kamakura, 
Tokyo, Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, Inland Sea, Miyajima), Shanghai, 
Hongkong, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Calcutta, 
Colombo, Bombay, Port Tewfik,iCairo, Naples, Monaco, 
Gibraltar—and home. 


The Franconia Party will be limited. Reservations should be 
made now. 


Make the Dream come true. Write for full details—deck plans 
and illustrated book of the Cruise. Experienced travel represen- 
tatives of the American Express will give you every assistance in 
perfecting your plans. Call, phone or write. 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 





BY THE WAY (Continued) 


York City paper of current date. It 
refers to a poor stowaway who had 
come to America to make his fortune, 
had lost his money and courage, and 
wanted to go home on a liner. He had 
been put ashore, reporters heard his 


story, and a kindly longshoreman 


promised to find transportation for 
him on a freighter. His tears were 


dried, and at last accounts he was on 


his way back to Crumpet Alley, where 
it is to be hoped the prodigal gon’s 
welcome will await him. 





From the “Michigan Gargoyle:” 

Guest—‘‘Waiter, this steak is like 
leather and this knife is dull.” 

Waiter—“Strop the knife on the 
steak.” 





The guileless schoolboy’s love of the 
circus and his consequent undoing 
are aptly illustrated in an article on 
“Reminiscences of a Middle-Western 
School” in the “Atlantic.” When the 
circus entered the town, the “lion- 
tamer” appeared before two of the 
boys. He was clothed in rags and 
tags. He explained that the lions 
often playfully clawed him and ruined 
his clothes. He appealed to the boys 
to get him some of their dads’ old 
clothes. The boys rose to the occasion 
and robbed the family clothes-closet. 
The man was deeply grateful. The 
boys were to come to the big tent at 
one-thirty sharp, and the “lion-tamer’”’ 
would pay them for the clothes and 
have passes for the best seats in the 


circus. “Twenty years ago,” says the 
writer, “this wretched man disap- 
peared; and since that time, every 


17th of July—if I happen to think of 


it—at 1:30 P.M. sharp, I wish that he © 


may com> te no good end.” 





From the Johns Hopkins “Black and 
Blue Jay:” 

Tim—“Why do authors say a smile 
crept over her face?” 

Jim—‘“Because they are afraid if it 
went any faster it might kick up a 
dust.” 





“The old church in Newport which 
Washington attended was Trinity, not 
St. George’s,” a correspondent writes 
in correction of an article in The 
Outlook of June 27. “And-it may be 
of interest to add that the chimney 
of the old house you picture is the 
same one which defied the efforts of 
the Whigs when, prior to the Revolu- 
tion, the house was the residence of 
his Majesty’s tax collector and a mob 
roped the chimney and tried to pull it 
down.” 


a 


From “Punch:” 

“Commercial Candor.—Grocer: ‘If 
ever I sell you a bad egg, Mr. Clib- 
bitt, you bring it back and I’ll give 
you another one for it.’” 


o 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


HARLES HENRY MELTZER was born 

in London and educated in Lon- 
don and Paris. He is a veteran news- 
‘paper correspondent and dramatic 
critic. He has served the New York 
“Herald” in Rome, Paris, London, 
Spain, Berlin, and Cairo, and has also 
been associated with the New York 
“World,” the “Tribune,” and the Lon- 
don “Daily Chronicle.’ He drama- 
tized Dostoievsky’s “Crime and Pun- 
ishment” under the title of ‘The 
Student,” which was produced by 
Richard Mansfield, and has written 
English singing versions of grand 
operas. He has translated several 
foreign plays, notably Hauptmann’s 
“Hannele,” Sardou’s “Madame Sans 
Géne,” “Manon Lescaut,” and “Sa- 
lome.” 


LSIE SING 
MASTER. 
lives in Get-. 
tysburg, Penn-| 
sylvania. She 
is a graduate | 
of Radcliffe | 
College and the 
author of sev- 
eral novels. — 
She has con- . 
tributed fiction © 
not only to The | 
Outlook, but 
also to the 
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azine,” “Atlan- 
tic Monthly,” “Pictorial Review,” 
and the “Saturday Evening Post.” 


fej eres CLOSE, American journalist 
in the Far East, knows China by 
intimate contact with her people from 
peasant to President. As linguist, 
editor, investigator on relief  vo~x, 
member of the stati of Generai Wu 
Pei-fu, etc., he has traveled in four- 
teen of the provinces of China and in 
the neighboring countries during the 
seven history-making years just past. 


AVID MorRTON writes us from 
Kamp Kill Kare, in the Vermont 
mountains, where he is resting after 
his labors as teacher of English in the 
Morristown (New Jersey) high school. 


Ere DE Bocory, who has been 
a frequent contributor to The 
Outlook on the immigration problem, 
is now in Europe making a first-hand 
study of social developments. 











Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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—and just at bedtime 


Sateguard tomorrow’s smile. 


Wash your teeth with Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream. It contains no grit and 
does not scratch or scour. Its gentle 
washing action brings out and preserves 
the beauty of your precious tooth 
enamel. It is the safe dentifrice to use. 


COLGATE & Co. 
Established 1806 





Large tube 25¢ 
Bpavadeusta.Vcarcanterbat-@ Gsite)b(aoci slesatey 





Fourteen East Sixticth Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and Elegance of a Private Residence. Opposite the Metro- 


politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to Clubs, Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


[ SPEcraL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS Eager & Babcock 
i SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER’ MONTHS | New Work City 


Cable Address:—‘* EABAB” 
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New Dutton Novels 


The Manuscript 
of Youth 


By DIANA PATRICK 


Author of ‘‘ Dusk of Moonrise,” who can flood 
her books with beauty, without loss of strength 
or interest. $2.00 


Octavia 
By SEYMOUR VAN SANTVOORD 


Brilliantly colored and lifelike scenes of Roman 
life in the first century, built around the 
fortunes of Octavia, the center of the scandal- 
ous society of the time, yet against whom no 
one had a word to say. $2.50 


Sweet Pepper 


By GEOFFREY MOSS ” 


A novel vivid with color; the swing of gypsy 
music is in it and the flavor of Hungary itself. 


$2.00 
Pilgrim’s Rest 
By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 


The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, calls it ‘* Ex- 
citing, fascinating, in its gradual unfolding, in 
its climactic whirlwind . . . an added laurel 
in the wreath of his reputation.” $2.00 


Baroque 
By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


It is a story of mystery, love, fatality and 
revenge with the sinister background of the 
Camorrist. $2.00 


Thrifty Stock 


By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


In each story he drives straight to the touch- 
ing, surprising or gripping point with a stark 
brevity and truth which make them classics of 
their kind. $2.00 


Strictly Business 
By F. MORTON HOWARD 


Creator of the ‘‘ Happy Rascals,’’ whose laugh- 
able adventures are continued in this volume. 


$2.00 
The Debutante 
By EDNA MALCOSKEY 


Intimate glimpses into the heart of a young 
girl whose individuality is as vivid as her 
dramatic background. $2.00 


The House of the 


Secret 
By CLAUDE FARRERE 


The New York Times calls this *‘a new stunt 
in the story of romantic mystery.’’ To read it 
is like seeing by a lightning flash a weird scene 
of tremendous significance. 

First Amer. ed. $3.50 











































As Fascinating as any Novel 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The Atlantic Monthly : ‘‘ A stirring book this, 
and, when one is in the wood for it, a book 
without a peer.”’ 7 $3.00 


| The Soul of Woman 


| By GINA LOMBROSO 


A sincere and acute yet sympathetic analysis 
of woman’s real nature and psychology, mak- 
ing for the fuller comprehension of woman by 
herself and by men. $2.50 


Sunwise Turn 
By MADGE JENISON 


Intimate, informal, humanly delightful and 
sunny—just like the author’s own bookshop of 
which she tells as of ‘‘a beautiful and adven- 
turous and anxious experience.’? A book you 
can enjoy. $2.00 
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how to relieve them 


SE Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 

Cream—it does away with shaving 
irritation, prevents that stinging after 
effect. 


This cream has anexclusive medicinal 
property that soothes the sensitive 
skin—heals annoying little cuts— 
leaves your face smooth and cool. No 
need to use a lotion. 


Get ajar from your druggist today—50c. 


Ifhe is not supplied, send us50c with his 
name and address. We will mail youa 
jar of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving 
Cream, and without 

charge a full-sized tube of 

Ingram’s Zodenta for the 

teeth. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co, 
72 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Ont. 


: There hy @orga 
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INFORMATION 


FREE CATALOGS of all Girls’ or Boys’? Camps (or 





private schools) in U. §. Expert advice free. State 


kind fully. Call, phone or write, 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1101-0,Times Bldg.,New York, or 1515-0,Capitol Bldg.,Chicago 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fitth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. m,. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EUROPE 


A lady wishes to recommend an ideal home school 
for children, Montjoie (M. et Mme. R. Chesaux), 
Chateau de Vennes, s/Lausanne, Switzerlana. 
Country life, delightful surroundings and every care. Fluent 
French, combined with the usual English curriculum. Three 


"e aths: 1,000 francs, which includes holidays. 
tn) 


Reference 
rs. H. R. HALL, Oldwell, New Hartford,,Comn. 





MASSACHUSETTS 
SHORT -STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing _and mare 
keting of the Short-Story taugh a weil 
Editor of The Writer’s Month iby Reeds eee eee 


150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass. 





Dr, Esenwein 





NEW YORK CITY 


MBS; SMITH and MISS GRAY’S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. _ Elective courses or collegiate 
work. Music, art, languages, French conversation, English 
literature, the drama. Small group, ages 16 to 21; careful 
supervision. Residence schgol at The Wyoming 9 onde 
ments, 7th Ave. and 55th St... N. Y.C. For catalog, ress 
during summer Miss Gray, 1353 North Ave., Elizabeth, 





NEW YORK 


LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


29th year CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Offers a three fet course of General Hospital 
Training with affiliation with the New York Nursery 
& Childs’ Hospital, New York City, for Pediatrics 
The Course includes besides general 





and Obstetrics. 17 
Medical and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory, 
boohyinng; special dietetic instruction in the modern 


study and treatment of nutritional disorders, and 
doctor’s office work. 


Classes enter in September or February. The School 


Prospectus will be mailed on application addressed 
to the Superintendent. a: 


VIRGINIA 
WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. College premaratary. and special 
courses. French, the language of the house. The school is 
plauned to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
nature, and to inculcate habits of order and economy. _ 
Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Box 47, Warrenton, Va. 
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THE TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


N his arrival at Tacoma, Wash- 
Q ington, on July 1, President 

Harding made public a letter to 
him from the Directors of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. First on the list of 
these Directors is the name of Judge 
Elbert H. Gary, who is President of 
the Board of Directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation and has been 
chief spokesman on behalf of those 
steel manufacturers who still main- 
tain the twelve-hour day in their in- 
dustry. This letter was a reply to 
one from the President expressing 
disappointment that in the report of 
the Institute’s Committee on the abo- 
lition of the twelve-hour day “no 
conclusive arrangement was proposed 
for the determination of what must be 
manifestly accepted as a practice that 
should be obsolete in American indus- 
try.”. 

In their letter to the President the 
steel manufacturers recorded their 
- recognition of the “strong sentiment 
throughout the cduntry in favor of 
eliminating the twelve-hour day” and 
their determination to secure its total 
abolition ‘‘at the earliest time practi- 
cable;” but they said it could not be 
“effected overnight.” The most that 
‘they promised was that it might be 
brought about when, to use the phrase 
from the President’s letter, “there is a 
surplus of labor available.” 

To postpone such a change until 
there is a surplus of labor seems to us 
to be simply to substitute one diffi- 
culty for another. It is true that it 
requires more men to run a steel plant 
on eight-hour shifts than on twelve- 
hour shifts if the number of men kept 
at work at any one time is not to be de- 
creased. That seems to give an excuse 
for waiting for a surplus of labor so 
that the larger number of men needed 
might be available. On the other 
hand, when there is a surplus of labor 
and men are clamoring for jobs steel 
manufacturers are not of their own 
will going to find it easy to reduce the 
hours of a day’s work. The argument 
in such times is that if men are so 
- eager to work twelve hours why not let 
them? Besides, when there is a sur- 
plus of labor it is the very time when 
industries are least likely to be pros- 
-perous and feel able even temporarily 
to increase their labor costs. 

Whether there is a shortage of 
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labor or a surplus of labor there is 
therefore a very plausible excuse for 
maintaining the twelve-hour day. 
Though we do not believe that the let- 
ter of the Steel Institute’s Directors 


_was meant to be evasive, it sounds so. 


Mr. Gompers goes so far as to dis- 
credit this letter altogether, and to say 
that the one sure way to end the 
twelve-hour day is “for the steel work- 
ers, through organization, to refuse to 
remain slaves to the Steel Trust.” One 
does not have to go so far as Mr. 
Gompers to fear that if the steel 
manufacturers cannot make _ the 
change in prosperous times they will 
find it hard to make the change at any 
time. 

What is equally to be feared is that 
the demand for the abolition of the 
twelve-hour day may be used as an 
argument for adding to our already 
too large stock of unassimilable alien 
immigrants. 

Among engineers the best opin- 
ion is that the twelve-hour day is un- 
necesS$ary and is often uneconomical. 
Among social workers it is recognized 
as socially injurious. Instead of find- 
ing good excuses for retaining it 
a while longer, the steel manufactur- 
ers, if they wish to avoid arousing 
hostile public sentiment, should be 


bending their energies to abolishing 


it: 


THE COAL COMMISSION’S REPORT 
ON THE ANTHRACITE MONOPOLY 
eho natural monopoly like 

anthracite coal, supplying a 
necessity of life for millions of our 
people, cannot continue to be treated 
as if it were not affected by public 
interest.” 

This vigorous statement is but one 
of several vigorous statements in the 
report which the United States Coal 
Commission, after several months of 
strenuous work, has submitted to the 
President concerning the anthracite 
coal-mining industry. 

Authorized by Congress and ap- 
pointed by the President, the Commis- 
sion has for its purpose the prepara- 
tion of a programme designed to pro- 
tect the interests of the public in the 
coal resources of the Nation and to 
reduce the friction which has too long 
existed between operators and miners. 
The report on its study of the anthra- 
cite industry will form at least a part 


of the basis for the programme which 
it will recommend. 

Of the total original deposit of an- 
thracite, of which eastern Pennsyl- 
vania has a virtual monopoly, one- 
third has already been taken from the 
ground. Of the unmined anthracite 
ninety per cent is controlled by eight 
coal companies and affiliated corpora- 
tions, and there is a unified control of 
mine labor. 

This is the situation concerning 
which some more of the Commission’s 
vigorous language is used, as follows: 

The fundamental fact in the an- 
thracite coal problem is that hereto- 
fore these limited and exhaustible 
natural deposits have. been in the 
absolute private possession of their 
legal owners, to be developed or with- 
held at will, to be leased for such 
royalties as could be exacted, to be 
transported and distributed at such 
rates and in such manner as a double- 
headed railroad and coal combination 
might find most advantageous from 
the point of view of private profit, 
to be sold at such prices as could be 
maintained by the restriction of out- 
put and the elimination of indepen- 
dent competitors, through such means 
as the maintenance of freight rates 
burdensome except to those who, 
owning both mines and railroads, 
could afford to be indifferent as to 
whether their revenue came from the 
one source or the other. 

Whether, since the railways and coal 
mines have severed the close relation- 
ship which used to exist, the anthra- 
cite monopoly will be in restraint of 
trade the Commission has been unable 
to decide. In order to determine the 
fact, the Commission recommends the 
requirement of annual reports to some 
Government agency and of full pub- 
licity. The Commission goes on rec- 
ord as opposing any movement toward 
Government ownership of anthracite 
mines, but it emphatically declares 
coal to be “quite as much a public 
necessity as gas, street railway ser- 
vice, or any other service or com- 
modity that has been brought under 
public regulation.” 


PRICE AND COST OF ANTHRACITE 


HE increasing cost of mining and 
distributing coal is shown not to 
differ from that of any other commod- 
ity except that the price rise did not 
drop in 1920, when that of all other 
commodities did. Wholesale and retail 
prices of anthracite have doubled 
within the past ten years. Half of the 
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consumer’s dollar at the present time, 
it is shown, pays for the coal at the 
mine, a quarter pays the freight, and 
a quarter goes to the retailer. A profit 
of about twelve cents on the dollar is 
divided between mine operator and 
retailer. The Commission was not 
able to determine the profit of the rail- 
way for hauling the coal. This item, 
however, was found to be so large that 
the Commission urges the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission to re-examine 
rates for hauling anthracite. 

Labor cost per ton of coal produced 
from the anthracite mines has in- 
creased since 1913 from $1.56 to $4.12. 
Sensational as this increase appears, 
the Commission finds that labor cost 
bears the same relation to total cost 
now that it did in 1918. The cost of 
supplies,. on the other hand, has 
doubled within that period and gen- 
eral expenses have nearly trebled. The 
total cost of a gross ton of coal of all 
sizes at the railway mines was $2.23 
in 1913. To-day it is $5.75. From 
mines other than railway mines the 
per ton cost in 1913 was $2.50. It is 
now $6.32. 

The anthracite output, the Commis- 
sion says, has not kept pace with the 
increase in population. Further, the 
Commission finds that there is no 
hope of increasing the output unless 
additional miners’ helpers can be in- 
duced to enter the industry. It is 
recommended that the number of mar- 
ket sizes be reduced in order that the 
coal may be more satisfactorily in- 
spected. Consumers are urged to 
create a demand for coal substitutes. 
This demand can be used, it is said, as 
one form of insurance against unjust 
combinations of either labor or capital 
and consequent rising prices. 


ANTHRACITE MINERS 
AND OPERATORS 

NUMBER of recommendations for 

more prompt and more amicable 
adjustment of differences between an- 
thracite miners and operators are 
made by the United States Coal Com- 
mission in its report to the President. 
As a basis for its recommendations, 
the Commission asserts the legal right 
of a man to work as he pleases. That 
right, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, includes the right of collective 
bargaining. In actual practice, the 
Commission observes, neither of these 
principles is left unobstructed. Col- 
lective bargaining, the Commission in- 
sists, implies collective-keeping of the 
bargain. It suggests, therefore, that 
any new agreement entered into 
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should contain a clause providing pen-. 
alties for breach of the agreement. 

The anthracite contract, the Com- 
mission says, should not expire at the 
same time that the bituminous one 
does. The contract should provide for 
its own renewal except as to any por- 
tions of it which either side may de- 
sire to review. If review of any 
clause is desired, the party asking it 
should be required to give notice of 
the fact ninety days before the expira-, 
tion of the contract. If an agreement 
has not been reached between opera- 
tors and miners sixty days before ex- 
piration of the contract, all of the 
facts in the controversy should be 
reported to the President of the 
United States, whose duty it would be 
to appoint one or more persons to in- 
vestigate the controverted facts and 
to make a public report before the con- 
tract expires. 

The most sweeping recommendation 
of the Commission is that Congress 
confer upon the President the author- 
ity, in the event operations cease in 
the anthracite mines, to declare an 
emergency under which practical Gov- 
ernment operation would result. The 
President would take charge of the 
mines, fix the wages to be paid the 
miners as well as the compensation to 
be allowed the owners, and dis- 
tribute the product as the needs of 
the country might require. If this 
recommendation is accepted, an emer- 
gency can be declared as to the entire 
anthracite industry or as to a single 
mine. The decision of the President 
as to wages and compensation of 
owners would be subject to review by 
the courts. 

The Commission made an extensive 
study of the living conditions of 
miners’ families, together with earn- 
ings and labor conditions. It is stated 
that of those who avail themselves of 
the opportunity to, work the year 
round the income for a family of five 
ranges from $1,500 to $2,000. The 
number who fall below this figure, 
however, is greater than of those who 
exceed it. ‘ 

The report applies exclusively to the 
anthracite industry. A separate re- 
port will be made, probably in Septem- 
ber, on the bituminous industry. 


WHY NEGRO VETERANS LACK 
NEGRO DOCTORS 


N the town of Tuskegee, Alabama, 
the Government established a hos- 
pital for Negro veterans suffering 


from mental disorders and tuberculo- 


sis. Negro veterans suffering from 


other diseases have not been, and wil! 
not be, admitted to this hospital. The 
limitation upon the classes of dis- 
orders treated at this hospital made it — 
necessary to create a staff of doctors 
who were specialists in the two diffi- 
cult fields which we have mentioned. 
The original plan was to have white 
doctors. and white head nurses, the 
other nurses to be Negroes. Recently 
the plans were changed and the effor: 
made to secure a complete staff of 
Negro physicians and nurses. The 
hospital was first opened with a skele- 
ton staff of white physicians and 
nurses drawn from other Governmen- 
tal hospitals. The task of replacing 
these with competent Negroes proved 
unexpectedly difficult. The Govern- 
ment was able to develop an adequate 
staff of Negro X-ray men, bacteriolo- 
gists, and dentists, but found that the 
available Negro specialists in the 
fields of tuberculosis and mental dis- 
orders were very limited in number. 
In addition to this, the Veterans’ 
Bureau had to face the fact that all 
appointments had to be made under 
Civil Service regulations and the Civil 
Service Commission certify eligibles 
whether they happen to be white or 
colored. This forced the Veterans’ 
Bureau, in its effort to carry out its 
plan for an all-Negro hospital, to find 
justification for rejecting whites. 
Not only this, but no little opposi- 
tion developed locally to the plan for an 
all-Negro hospital. It seems to have 
teen feared in Tuskegee that the 
Negro doctors and nurses would be un- 
able to control properly their patients 
and the handling of drugs whichmight 
menace the local community. The feel- 
ing aroused against an all-Negro hos- — 
pital in Tuskegee caused the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People to issue a request for Federal 
troops for the protection of the Ne- 
groes at Tuskegee. The Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple has done many injudicious things 
in its day, but we think this request 
caps the climax. If the Association 
had deliberately started out to- incite 
hostility to the Negroes at Tuskegee. 
it could have hit upon no better plan 
than the issuance of this request. 
The difficulty in securing an ade- 
quate staff of Negro specialists:to take 
charge of such a hospital as that at 
Tuskegee may be realized from a 
study of certain figures compiled by 
the United States Department of the 
Interior in collaboration with Howard 
University, the great Negro institu- 
tion, at the National capital... Accord- 
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ing to these figures, the Negro race in 
the United States, in order properly to 
care for the health of its own mem- 
bers, needs an annual increase of 450 
in the number of colored physicians. 
The actual annual increase is 63. The 
average number of colored dentists 
graduating each year is also 63. In 
order to take care of the needs of the 
race, there should be 500 graduates 
each year. Ninety Negro trained 
nurses are graduated each year, while 
a yearly addition of 600 is needed to 
minister to the sick among the colored 
people. An interesting feature of the 
data gathered by the Howard Univer- 
sity is the statement that more colored 
physicians and dentists are practicing 
in five cities—New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Cleveland, and Chicago— 
than in all of the sixteen Southern 
States, where 8,000,000 colored people 
live. 


THE FARMER-LABOR SPLIT 


|paene of the Farmer-Labor party 
called a conference to meet in 
Chicago July 3-4-5 to promote a 
union of third party forces for the 
Presidential campaign of 1924. The 
result was a split, so that now there 
are two organizations representing 
the third party movement where be- 
fore there was one. Nearly 600 dele- 
gates were in attendance. 

The Workers’ party, said to repre- 
sent the Communist movement in 
American politics, really dominated 
the conference. On motion of C. E. 
Ruthenberg, a resolution was adopted 
for the formation of a “Federated 
Farmer-Labor party,” on the Organi- 
zation Committee of which the 
Farmer-Labor party was to be repre- 
sented by five members. This action 
was taken on the closing day of the 
conference, July 5. Spokesmen for the 
Farmer-Labor group protested this 
action. They met the following day 
as the Farmer-Labor party, refused to 
name representatives to sit in the 
Organization Committee of the Feder- 
ated Farmer-Labor party, and decided 
to continue separate existence. 

W. Z. Foster and Joseph Manley 
are among the main supporters of the 
new organization. John Fitzpatrick, 
President of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, and Robert M. Buck, editor 
of the “New Majority,” who are con- 
sidered rather extreme radicals in the 
Jabor movement, both took a strong 
stand against merging the Farmer- 
Labor party with a new group domi- 
nated by Communists in sympathy 
with the Third International. The 
conference did not adopt resolutions 
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in favor of Communist principles, but 
it voted down motions in condemna- 
tion of direct-action methods. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and Mr. Buck charged 
that Mr. Foster packed the conference 
and ran away with it. There was 
some idea on the part of outsiders that 
Henry Ford might be indorsed for 
President. But Ford sentiment was 
not strong in either of the groups into 
which the conference divided. 


A PROPOSED EMBARGO ON 
CANADIAN PULP WOOD 
it the proposed Canadian embargo 
on pulp wood becomes an actuality, 
it*will make it necessary for many 
American pulp mills either seriously 
to curtail their output or to seek sup- 
plies elsewhere. The annual pulp- 
wood consumption in the United 
States is in excess of 6,000,000 cords. 
Of this quantity something over 
1,250,000 cords, or more than one-fifth 
of the total annual supply, is imported 
from Canada. New York mills, taken 
as a group, receive more than half 
their supply from the Canadian for- 
ests. The New England mills are de- 
pendent to a smaller extent upon the 
Canadian supply, and a part of the 
mills in the Lake States are in the 
same situation. Practically all paper- 
producing sections, therefore, would 
beseriously hampered by the embargo. 
So far, however, no embargo has 
been placed on Canadian pulp wood. 
The Canadian Parliament has passed 
a bill authorizing the Governor in 
Council to prohibit the export of pulp 
wood; but the question will be the 
subject of an investigation by a royal 
commission shortly to be appointed. 
It is not anticipated that any action 
will be taken by the Canadian Cabinet 
until the report of this commission 
has been received and considered. 
Two objects are in view by those 
Canadians who seek the establishment 
of a pulp wood embargo. It is urged, 
first, as part of a permanent policy of 
forest conservation. In the second 
place, it is urged as a stimulus to the 
building up of a domestic paper indus- 
try through which, its advocates con- 
tend, advantages now accruing to 
American industry would go toward 


_increasing Canadian prosperity. 


OUR PAPER SUPPLY 


JT is perfectly proper for Canada to 

take such a measure as an em- 
bargo on pulp wood in defense of her 
own interest. Canada has been in- 
creasing her facilities for turning 
pulp wood into wood pulp, and so ex- 
pects to make an additional profit by 
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the application of the new law. She 
has also been increasing her facilities 
for turning wood pulp into paper. On 
our side of the Canadian border, how- 
ever, the new legislation, if put into 
execution, will inevitably raise the 
price of paper. 

However unwelcome another in- 
crease in the price of paper may be, 
the Canadian action, if the Governor 
in Council orders the embargo, will 
have one good effect here. It will force 
us to reforest. Pulp wood means not 
only spruce, but also balsam, hemlock, 
and other woods. The greatest stock of 
our present available pulp wood supply 
on our own territory is along the - 
Pacific coast of our mainland and in 
Alaska. The main difficulty is that 
pulp and paper from these regions 
have to bear the cost of transporta- 
tion.. Henée the necessity to reforest 
in other sections. During the past 
twelvemonth, it is gratifying to know, — 
reforestation has covered twice as 
much territory as in any preceding 
similar period, being particularly 
marked in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. But the extra territory re- 
quired for perpetual supply is im- 
mensely greater than that now cov- 
ered; indeed, it exceeds our total 
present waste-land area. 

Appeals for reforestation—only too 
often vainly made—have been put 
forth on general grounds. Now that 
a particular industry brings the issue 
sharply to the fore, the country’s 
whole forest situation and policy will, 
we hope and expect, receive a most 
needed and welcome benefit. 


SPORT OVERSEAS 


OR the last time the championship 
tennis tournament at Wimbledon 
carried: with it officially the title of 
world pre-eminence, and it fell to the 
lot of an American; William M. John- 
ston, of California, to bear away this 
honor. William T. Tilden, 2d, the 
American champion who has fought 
so many gallant battles with Mr. 
Johnston, was not entered in the 
tournament. Perhaps the real world’s 
championship will be determined only 
when Johnston and Tilden meet for 
the American championship later in 
the summer. The women’s title in the 
Wimbledon tournament went without 
much effective dispute to Mlle. Su- 
zanne Lenglen. When she is “on her 
game,” there seems to be no one who 
can withstand her. 
Another British event of interest to. 
Americans was the contest for the dia-: 


-mond sculls won last year by Walter 


Hoover, of Duluth. Hoover was again 
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entered, but in a preliminary race he 
was eliminated because his oar struck 
a boom at the side of the course. 
Newspaper reports say that his only 
comment on his misfortune was the 
remark that “it was my business to 
steer as well as.to row’’—a sporting 
way of accepting an unlooked-for de- 
feat which must have appealed very 
strongly to all of his opponents and 
their supporters. It was in contrast 
to the remarks given out by Walter 
Hagan, the golf professional, upon his 
unsuccessful efforts to win the British 
open golf championship. 


FORMER JUSTICE DAY 


NE of the most retiring of public 
men, William R. Day, who died 
last week at the age of seventy-four, 
was a good servant of the Republic. 
In view of his long and able service 
as an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, it seems strange that he 
resigned a judgeship in the Court of 
Common Pleas in Ohio when he was 
a comparatively young man because he 
found the work of the judge distaste- 
ful. He first became a National figure 
when he was chosen by President 
McKinley as Assistant Secretary of 
State under the aging John Sherman. 


Later as Secretary of State he headed 


the Commission that drew up the 
Treaty of Peace with Spain. 

After his services as Secretary of 
State he became United States Circuit 
Judge in the Sixth Judicial Circuit, 
and then in 1903 was appointed by 
President Roosevelt Associate Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

Not many months before his death 


he was commissioned as Umpire of 


x 


the Mixed Claims Commission to set- 
tle the claims of Americans against 
Germany. He retired from the Asso- 
ciate Justiceship about three months 
after being selected as Umpire, and 
resigned as Umpire last May. 

All his life Justice Day was ham- 
pered by ill health, but, in spite of it, 
he served ably and laboriously, as well 


as loyally. 


ROME AND THE RUHR 


HEN the world found itself af- 

flicted with a modern Assyria, 
it looked in vain for moral help to the 
Vatican. All that Benedict could see 
in the vast struggle against the at- 
tempt of Germany to dominate the 
rest of mankind was a quarrel of 
which the belligerents on both sides 
should be equally ashamed. In a posi- 
tion which gave him unprecedented 
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moral leadership the Pope was satis- 
fied with being a passive neutral, 
whose very neutrality was, after a 
fashion, of assistance to German 
brigandage. | 

Now the Vatican, apparently with 
as little understanding of the issue as 
ever, has lent what little moral weight 
it has in international policies again 
upon the side of Germany; but this 
time it has found it wise to retreat. 
Perhaps in modern times there has 
been some other example of Papal 
interference that has brought such 
humiliation to the Pope, but for the 
time being we do not recall it. When 
the Pope made known his disapproval 
of the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
he was quickly informed, as we under- 


stand it, through the Papal Secretary 


of State, that France did not think he 
was treating well the eldest daughter 
of the Church. Of course it would be 
too much to expect that the Pope 
would disavow his disapproval, so, to 
make things even, he communicated 
with Germany his desire that the Ger- 
mans should desist their resistance in 
the Ruhr. 

On the whole, the Vatican has not 
been any happier in the issues of this 
so-called time of peace than it was in 
the issues of the war. 


IF GERMANY IS POOR 
F Germany is poor as she is pic- 
tured as being, there must be some 
explanation not obvious to the ordi- 
nary man for Germany’s ability to 


develop her trade and industry as she 
is doing. Facts reported in authorita- 
tive German technical publications 
have been figured out by Victor Cam- 
bon with the help of the French 
Chamber of Commerce at Mayence 
and reported in foreign correspond- 
ence in the New York “‘Evening Post.” 
As the purchaser of American cotton 
Germany is second only to England, 
and as the buyer of American copper 
Germany stands first. In the first 
quarter of 1923 there were only sev- 
enty business failures reported in 
Germany, less than one-fifth of the 
number recorded in the first quarter 
of last year, and less than a tenth of 
that of two years ago. In contrast 
with the stoppage of building in Eng- 
land and France, there is noted the 
erection in thirty German cities of 
over 21,000 new buildings in 1921 and 
over 22,000 in 1922. Germany’s ship- 
building has shown great activity, and 
now Hamburg has recovered its pre- 
war tonnage. 

For all this German big business, 
the financial resources (as Victor 
Cambon quotes from the head of the 
Barrow Steel Company in England) 
“are in safety in the United States 
and even in England.” 

The Germans are very proud of this 
record, which includes the develop- 
ment of the mining industry as well 
as other industries, because it is 
evidence, as the Germans think, of 
Germany’s ability to resist French 
and Belgian pressure. So, while for 
purposes of sympathy Germany is 
poor, for purposes of defiance Ger- 
many is rich. 


ENGLAND’S BUSINESS 
IS BUSINESS 


VEN while the guns could be 
K heard booming across the Chan- 

nel, England did not seem to be 
quite aware of what the war meant. 
While England had her back to the 
wall, troops en route to France were 
kept inmobile in England while Eng- 
lishmen took their week-end off. Even 
the most desperate period in the most 
desperate of wars did not shake the 
English out of their routine of recrea- 
tion altogether—or business. It is 
not at all surprising, then, that in this 
present stage of the conflict, while the 


issue of the war still remains unset- 


tled, England’s chief desire seems to 
be for business as usual. . 

This is all there is in the talk and 
the writing about what journalists 
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This vast industrial machine is a symbol of Germany’s wealth and economic power. 
which makes of Germany a desirable customer for England. 


determined to draw to secure the repair of that which Germany ruined. 


and politicians like to call, with deco- 
rative polysyllabicity, economic re- 
habilitation. To call it “business as 
usual” would not sound quite so im- 
pressive or elevated, but that is what 
it means. If we want to unlock the 
gate that will lead to an understand- 
ing of England’s policy toward Ger- 
many to-day, we shall find that “busi- 
ness as usual” is the key that will fit. 

Germany may have been a brigand. 
Germany may have escaped so far the 
just consequences of her brigandage. 
But, from the English point of view, 
Germany has been and. Germany some 
time will be again, and to some extent 
Germany is now, a buyer of English 
goods. 

The English are perfectly frank 
about all this. They want Germany’s 
business, they need Germany’s busi- 
ness, and they are going to have Ger- 
many’s business. ‘So there is very 
good reason why England wants to 
exercise charity, forbearance, forgive- 
ness, forgetfulness. Anything so that 
the wheels of business shall begin to 
move again. There is only one matter 
that stands between England and 
business as usual, and that is to an 


France and England clash 


Englishman the utterly unintelligible 
logic of France. 

So genuine an idealist and so thor- 
oughly English an Englishman as 
J. St. Loe Strachey puts this matter 
of business as usual with the English- 
man’s customary moral earnestness 
over a matter that concerns his mate- 
rial wealth, as follows: 


In sober truth, Europe is “standing 
by” to restart the vast machinery of 
trade and exchange, and so of civili- 
zation—material, moral, intellectual. 
Only let the mandatory be given, and 
once more the vast cranks and axles 
will revolve in answer to the million 
impulses of mankind. In a year or 
two we should have cleared away the 
ruins of the War and forgotten it in a 
flood of prosperity and enterprise and 
discovery. But, alas, France persists 
in forbidding the world’s renewal of 
her youth and her happiness. France 
has only to snap a thread, or to speak 
a word, to break the spell which now 
binds Europe, in order to see man- 
kind rise like a liberated giant and 
strike with his mighty hammer on 
the anvils of Industry and Commerce. 


So it is France that must change 
her spirit, we are told not only by Mr. 
Strachey but by journalists of all 
political faiths. Not a word about a 


It is this wealth 


But it is on this wealth that France is 
It is here, therefore, that 


change of spirit in Germany. Not a 
word about any real effort on the part 
of Germany to repair the damage she 
has wrought. It is true that in all 
English statements that we have seen 
there is not the slightest indication 
that England is prepared to abandon 
her claim upon her share of whatever 
reparations Germany does pay except 
for value received. And England it 
was—as Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, one 
of the negotiators at the time, has 
testified—that particularly insisted 
that in the reparations should be in- 
cluded pensions and separation allow- 
ances. And to-day it is England’s 
claim for pensions and _ separation 
allowances on which her claim for 
reparations depends. But England is 
willing to waive these claims to pen- 
sions from Germany if France will 
only give up her desire to require Ger- 
many to make good so far as possible 
the rebuilding of what Germany de- 
stroyed and guarantee France’s safety 
for the future by tangible negotiable 
guaranties. No, England is not con- 
cerned about any change in Germany’s 
spirit, for that would not do England’s 
business any particular good. It is. 
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therefore only France that stands in 
the way. 

This is a common opinion. It is 
stated almost like a creed or a bit of 
Scripture again and again. For ex- 
ample, the London “Outlook:” “The 
one obstacle to a final liquidation of 
the war, and the real commencement 
of economic recovery,” which, we may 
interrupt to say in less polysyllabic 
language, is “business as usual,” “is 
France.” And the London “Nation,” 
which affects perhaps the most ideal- 
istic tone among English weekly jour- 
‘nals, recognizes the intimate connec- 
tion between the French persistence 
and the disastrous effect on British 
trade. 

Consequently Englishmen have ad- 
voeated and have tried various meth- 
ods of changing France’s purpose. 
Apparently they are divided in their 
own mind as to whether it would be 
more effective to woo France or to use 
a bludgeon on her. 

Now come rumors, apparently in- 
spired, that England is going to 
choose her own course and leave all 
pretense of co-operation with France. 
Before this issue of The Outlook 
reaches its readers Prime Minister 
Baldwin’s policy may have been ex- 
plicitly declared. It is intimated that 
England is about ready to make sepa- 
rate terms with Germany as to rep- 
arations and may call a conference of 


Powers to determine the amount that > 


she will accept. It does not seém to 
us that this will change the relative 
position of France and Great Britain 
except to make open the breach be- 
tween the two countries which has 
heretofore been concealed. If this 
happens, there will be plainly two 
European policies. One will be a po- 
litical policy, that of France—justice 
and security. The other will be an 
economic policy, that of England— 
business as usual. 


If England’s course seems to some 


a rather sordid outcome to a nobly 
fought war, some allowance should be 
made for England’s geographical posi- 
tion and diplomatic traditions. 

No nation has such access to power 
and no nation is in such close prox- 
imity to catastrophe as such an island 
kingdom as Great Britain. That 
which gives her people avenues to all 
the world is what may bring her to 
starvation. Because she brings wealth 
from all the world and transforms it 
into greater wealth and takes the 
profit, she must have trade or die. 
This is why Great Britain must have 
a certain command of the sea. And 
this is why she must have customers. 


them. 
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This is why she fought the German 
submarines with a relentlessness un- 
surpassed in any field of war, and this, 
precisely this, is why now she wants 
the Germans for customers. 

We should not blame the British 
Government for looking after British 
interests, though it is not necessary 
for us to find in the policy of the Brit- 
ish Government any reason for emu- 
lating what the British seem sincerely 
convinced to be their policy of charity, 
tolerance, and forgiveness. 

Our interests in America are not 
the same as Britain’s. It is true we 
might profit by markets in Germany 
which are not now available, but we 
do not need them in order to survive. 
There is one thing, however, which we 
do need if we are to survive as a 
strong and free nation. That is a 


world in which we can depend upon. 
’ the word of our neighbors or, lacking 


that, upon a law that will restrain 
If we must choose between 
England’s policy of business as usual 
and France’s policy of justice and se- 


curity, it is to our interest to choose 


the latter. Much as we need markets, 
we need still more the assurance that 
any aggressive nation which attempts 
to dominate the world and to cripple 
its neighbors shall not profit by its 
aggression. 


FROM HOMER TO 
HEARST 


HE annals of Fistiana go back to 
4p the dawn of our literature. 
Even in Homer’s time the art of 
beating a fellow human being into 
insensibility was highly developed. 
The cestus took the place of the mod- 
ern glove, which we owe to the estima- 
ble Mr. Broughton, who, in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, made 
prize fights an adjunct of society. In 
its essentials the art does not seem to 
have changed greatly in the long 
course of its developments. The 
Greeks knew the cauliflower ear under 
another name, and the ancient Sicil- 
ians possessed a champion in Entel- 
lus, who staged what a modern sport 
writer would undoubtedly call a 
“comeback” of redoubtable propor- 
tions. If Jess Willard and other 
elderly boxers would turn to their 
Virgil and read the account of the 
games at the funeral of Anchises, they 
would find much of encouragement. 
We said that the game of personal 
combat had not changed much in the 
course of history. We were wrong. 
In one particular the modern boxing 
match between professional fighters is 


of the fight. 
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on an infinitely lower plane than the 
heroic contests of classic times or of 
eighteenth-century England. The old 
fighters fought largely for the love of 
it and for fame. The modern fighter 
of any distinetion fights for the clang 
of a cash register, and the clang of 
the cash register never echoed more 
loudly than in the recent contest be- 
tween Jack Dempsey and Tom Gib- 
bons, which, either for good or ill, put 
Shelby, Montana, on the map of the 
sporting world. The story of the pre- 
liminaries of this contest, as it was 
revealed in the daily press, was a 
thing to study and to ponder over. A 
little Montana town, large with that 
American spirit which is not afraid, 
as Kipling puts it, “‘to match with des- 
tiny for beers,” offered a king’s ran- 
som to the heavy-weight champion and 
a chance for glory to the challenger. 
The king’s ransom, it turned out, was 
hard to come by, and the coffers of 
Shelby were bare indeed on the. day 
Even a stirring appeal 
“to save the honor of Montana” failed 
to bring forth the last few drops of 
golden blood which Mr. Dempsey and 
his manager, per contract, were. de- 
manding of the optimistic promoters. 
The generous-hearted Mr. Dempsey, 
however, with some $200,000 in the 
bank and the promise of an additional 
lien upon the box-office receipts, gra- 
ciously did consent to enter the ring. 
Contrary to the prophecies of a legion 
of sports writers and in accord with 
the hopes of the citizens of Shelby, the 
gracious Mr. Dempsey failed to elimi- 
nate his opponent from the ring in the 
course of fifteen stirring rounds. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Heywood Broun, the 
citizens of Shelby extracted as much 
enjoyment from the privilege of jeer- 
ing the wise souls in the reporters’ 
stand as they did from the fact that 
Mr. Gibbons stayed with his opponent 
to the last bell. We may have been 
unobservant, but we have failed to 
note any reference to this episode in 
the columns of the sporting experts 
when they faced the sad necessity, as 
they frequently do, of conducting a 
post mortem upon their predictions. 
Truly, the lot of a prophet is not an 
easy one. 

The story of the Shelby fight would 
not be complete without a reference to 
a piece of sordid journalism worthy 
of the present status of the profes- 
sional boxing game. On the morning 
after the fight the New York “‘Ameri- 
can” ran a picture on its front page 
which looked as though it had been 
photographed through a screen door. 
Over this picture was the caption, 
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“‘Telegraphoto’ of Final Round.” 
Underneath the picture was the state- 
ment: “Jack Dempsey tore loose in 
the fifteenth round yesterday. He 
worked Gibbons along the ropes and 
whipped home many hard punches, 
some to the body and others to the 
head. At the bell the challenger was 
still on his feet, but a very tired 
gladiator.” The eagle-eyed contem- 
poraries of the “American” promptly 
spotted this picture as a reworked 
negative of a previous fight, and the 
New York “American” was forced to 
the lame admission that the photo- 
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graph had not been sent by telegraph 
and that the word “telegraphoto” did 
not mean what the average newspaper 
reader must necessarily have inferred 
upon seeing it. 

The New York “American” styles 
itself “a paper for people who think” 
and over its front page it displays an 
eagle upon whose wings are inscribed 
the words, “Character, enterprise, 
quality, and accuracy.” Well, the pub- 
lication of the picture we have de- 
scribed was certainly enterprising. 

A dollar diet makes an unbalanced 
ration for both journals and pugs. 


BEAUTY TALKS ~*~ 


BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


HE proverbial phrase, . “Money 
Talks,” some cynical American 
has said, ought to be put upon 


our gold coins in place of the pious 
ejaculation, “In God We Trust.” It 


was not a cynic but the genial Wash- 


ington Irving who remarked that the 
“Almighty Dollar” is the protecting 
deity that most Americans worship. 
There has been too much basis of 
truth in American history for these 
criticisms. Big business in the past 
has been altogether too ruthless as to 
how it scarred the face of the earth, 
destroyed mountains, dried up rivers, 
and plastered everything with painted 
and printed advertising so long as it 
could make a dollar. But, while money 
is undoubtedly at the root of this kind 
of evil, it also has the happy power of 
influencing its worshipers to decorate 
its temples with beauty. 

We have learned by sad experience 
that beauty talks as well as money. 
Even movie theaters, the latest altars 
of the money god, find that people will 
come more readily to them when they 
are beautiful, and the result is that 
movie proprietors have engaged archi- 
tects and decorators and musicians to 
add beauty to the presentation of the 
picture. The fact is that beauty can 
be capitalized and is a money-making 
asset to any community. Europeans 


discevered this interesting fact first, 


and the tourist business which is at- 
tracted to Switzerland by its moun- 
tains and lakes and wonderful roads 
is one of the profitable industries of 
that small. but shrewd and successful 
Republic. The Céte d’Azur and the 
Riviera from Marseilles to Genoa, the 
natural beauty of which has been pre- 
served and enhanced and developed in 
every possible way, have put money in 
the purses of France and Italy every 


winter. The Theodore Roosevelt In- 
ternational Highway in Oregon, and 
the new Storm King road on the Hud- 
son, which is an extension of the 
wonderful development of the Pali- 
sades Park Commission, are money- 
makers. 

These things do not need to be said 
to the artist, the architect, the poet, 
and the idealist. They love beauty for 
its own sake, and are often ready to 
sacrifice money for it. But that 
beauty is a money-maker does need to 
be said over and over again to contrac- 
tors and promoters, not by way of 
didactic and moral education, but to 
save them from pecuniary loss. 
is a certain -type of practical man who 
is so unpractical that he does not 
realize that he is throwing away 
money when he destroys a beautiful 
bit of scenery or a beautiful historical 
edifice. 

Two cases in point have arisen re- 
cently in the State of New York—the 
proposed destruction of High Bridge 
and the proposed erection of an auto- 
mobile toll bridge across the Hudson 
at Bear Mountain, just below West 
Point. High Bridge was built nearly 
eighty years ago to carry the first 
Croton Aqueduct over the Harlem 
River into what is now the heart of 
the city of New York. It has been for 
many years one of the beautiful archi- 
tectural landmarks in this city. Mr. 
Grover Whalen, Commissioner of 
Plant and Structure of the City of 
New York, who has done some exceed- 
ingly good work in his department, 
proposed to tear down High Bridge, 
because it was interfering with impor- 
tant navigation on the Harlem River, 
and put the aqueduct which it carries 
into a siphon tunnel under the Har- 
lem. An Advisory Committee of New 
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York engineers and architects, with 
Mr. Edwin S. Jarrett as its Chairman, 
took up the matter, opposed the de- 
struction of this beautiful example of 
bridge making, and worked out a plan 
by which it could be preserved and yet 
the navigation of the Harlem would 
be unimpeded. 

The Board of Estimate of the City 
of New York has now accepted this 
plan. It calls for a removal of three 
of the piers and four of the arches of 
the original bridge, and the substitu- 
tion of a steel span. What High 
Bridge will look like when remodeled 
in this fashion is shown by a photo- 
graph reproduced herewith. This 
co-operation of engineers and archi- 
tects with the New York City officials 
—who deserve a word of praise for 
accepting the plan of these experts— 
not only saves a historic and beautiful 
landmark, but contributes to the 
money-making power of New York 
City. For New York is steadily grow- 
ing as a Mecca for tourists and travel- 
ers, not only from all parts of the 
United: States, but from foreign coun- 
tries. They come partly to see its 
architectural beauty. The Woolworth 
Building; the Public Library; Park 
Avenue, with its viaduct at the Grand 
Central Station; Morningside Heights, 
with the fine group of the City College 
buildings; Riverside Drive, with its 
great viaduct; High Bridge for foot 
passengers and Washington Bridge 
for vehicular traffic; Brooklyn Bridge, 
one of the finest examples of suspen- 
sion-bridge work in the world; and the 
beautiful concrete railway bridge over 
Hell Gate, are magnets which bring 
sightseers and, therefore, money 
spenders to New York City. What- 
ever can be done to promote the 
beauty of New York promotes its 
money-making power. 

For this reason the design of the 


proposed suspension toll bridge across 


the Hudson at one of the most beauti- 
ful spots in its highlands, a plan which 
is also pictured with this article, 
should be deplored. This is not because 
a bridge across the Hudson at this 
point is unnecessary. On the contrary, 
a bridge at this spot is very necessary, 
and the men who thought out the 
scheme, obtained the necessary legis- 
lation, and are getting on with the 
enterprise are to be commended for 
their public spirit. . 
The Palisades Park Commission, 
which works under joint authority. — 
from the States of New Jersey and 
New York, have done marvels in the 
preservation and promotion of the 
beauty of the west bank of the Hudson 
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HIGH BRIDGE, OVER THE HARLEM RIVER IN NEW YORK CITY, AS IT WILL APPEAR WHEN REMODELED 


from New York City to Newburgh. 
There is no river in the world that I 
have ever seen which contains so much 
concentrated scenic beauty as this 
fifty miles of cliffs, mountains, and 
navigable water. I have been down 
the Rhine, and I have seen some of the 
Danube, and I do not think they are 
comparable to the lower fifty miles of 
the Hudson, provided it is properly 
protected from the enterprises of mis- 
taken money-makers. The only bit of 
river scenery that reminds me of it is 
the Alleghany from Oil City to within 
fifteen or twenty miles of Pittsburgh, 
and that is on a much smaller scale. 
Bear Mountain Park, a great recrea- 
tion ground for New York City, is a 
monument to the foresight, skill, and 


appreciation of beauty shown by the 
. Palisades Park Commission. A bridge 
across the Hudson at Bear Mountain 
is necessary to enable automobilists 
from New York and Connecticut to 
reach Bear Mountain Park, and just 
beyond it the superb Storm King 
Highway. So far, so good! But, 
unfortunately, men who _ conceived 
of this real public service, and who 
are to be applauded for the service, 
are apparently not men of archi- 
tectural training. The photograph 
of their proposed bridge, which is 
reproduced herewith, is their own 
official conception of what they want 
to do. With all due respect, it looks 
in its wonderful setting of mountains 
and river like a piece of tin trumpery. 


This is not the individual opinion of 
a cantankerous critic; it is the opinion 
of the best architects and artists who 
have seen the design, and who have 
made private protest. Many good 
judges are united in saying that the 
piers for the suspension bridge ought 
to be of massive stone, instead of steel 
uprights that look like poles carrying 
high-tension electrical power. But 
stone piers cost a great deal of money, 
and this bridge is a money-making 
enterprise. Is there no way by which 
some of the rich men of New York 
State can combine and present to the 
projectors without charge enough 
money to make a bridge that shall be 
an everlasting monument to New 
York’s appreciation of beauty? Is 
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there no way that the Palisades Park 
Commission or the Government of the 
State of New York can insist that this 
bridge shall be made to contribute to 
the beauty of the Hudson rather than 
to detract from it? 

I am neither an architect nor an 
engineer, and am not competent to say 
what kind of bridge should be built 
at Bear Mountain. Perhaps the stone 
piers to which I have alluded are un- 
necessary. Perhaps an all-steel bridge 
can be designed that will be appro- 
priate to the natural scenic setting. 
But I think I have enough esthetic 
sense to say that the design shown in 
the accompanying illustration is, on 
the face of it, hopelessly incompetent. 
And yet a suspension bridge may be a 
thing of beauty if the highest archi- 
tectural skill is called upon to aid the 
constructing engineer. A catenary 
curve, which is the essential factor of 
design in a suspension bridge, is said 
to be the most beautiful curve known 
in geometrical mathematics. But it 
takes a creative artist as well as a 
structural draughtsman to handle 
such a curve so as to make it a thing 
of beauty. The public has a right to 
know what creative artists have been 
consulted as to the design of the Bear 
Mountain bridge. I know one—I am 
sorry to say that I am not at liberty 
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eyed, hurry to their offices along 

the broad. and beautiful streets. 
The windows of delicatessen stores 
show a profusion of cold cuts and 
sausages, each carefully priced. Men, 
women, and children crowd around 
these windows and look at them fix- 
edly. But few go in. 
brings 23,000 marks, and Berlin is 
starving. 

The city is the quintessence of solid 
comfort. Everything is built on a big 
scale, even to the streets in the poor 
sections. The apartment-houses ex- 


Poses gray-faced and hollow- 


ude a sense of orderly comfort; the 


rooms are high and large, the furni- 
ture is richly carved. Berlin breathes 
of cold beauty, unapproachable, chaste. 
This, however, is only the exterior, 
which it took me several days to no- 
tice, for it was some time before I 
could even look at the streets and 
buildings. The gray faces of the peo- 
ple troubled me. There was some- 
thing tragic and. feverish which 
caught me the very first day of my 
arrival. 

And it was a beautiful day. Sun- 
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to mention his name here—who has 
created and erected one of the most 
difficult and at the same time most 
beautiful examples of steel construc- 
tion that this country has ever seen, 
the admiration of artists and archi- 
tects from all over the world, and who 
condemns without reservation the de- 
sign of this proposed Hudson River 
bridge. We have a beautiful bridge 
over Hell Gate; why shouldn’t we have 
one at Heaven’s Gate—for that is 
what the gap in the Hudson High- 
lands at Anthony’s Nose and Bear 
Mountain deserves to be called? 

It is currently reported that some 
of the members of the Palisades Park 
Commission, which has some author- 
ity in approving the design of the 
bridge, are interested in the under- 
taking as stockholders. If this is not 
true, it ought to be officially denied. 
If it is true, they are acting as judges 
in a matter in which they have a pecu- 
niary stake, a violation of one of the 
fundamental precepts of judicial 
ethics. It was the violation of this 
principle which gave to the Tweed 
Ring its most offensive odor. Now I 
do not mean for a moment to intimate 
that the Palisades Park Commission- 
ers are in the slightest degree tainted 
with Tweedism. Far from it. They 
are as high-minded, self-sacrificing, 
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and public-spirited a body. of men. as 
have ever been connected with a great 
public-works undertaking in this coun- 
try; and if any of them do own stock 
in the bridge, they have undoubtedly 
taken it, not as a matter of personal 
profit, but as a public service in their 
desire to see Bear Mountain Park 
made more accessible to the public. 
What I do intimate is that they ap- 
parently fail to realize that they are 
already subjecting themselves to much 
private criticism, which may easily 
grow into painful public criticism, by 
permitting an impression to get 
abroad that they are not insisting on 
a clean-cut distinction between ques- 
tions of private profit and public 
trust. 

Readers of The Outlook in the Mid- 
dle West or on the Pacific Coast may 
think this is an affair for New York. 
to settle by itself. It is not. The 
Hudson River belongs as much to the 
people of Oregon and California as it 
does to the people of New York. It is 
a National asset. If the people of 
New York do not take proper care of 
this asset, the rest of the United 
States ought to make an _ outcry. 
Beauty talks! I hope it will talk 
loudly enough in this case to gain the 
ears of the Palisades Park Sea 
sion. 


GERMANY OF TO-DAY 


BY NATALIE DE BOGORY 


day morning. The sun shone brightly 
on a thick blanket of snow; children 
and endless numbers of dogs rolled 
happily in the fluffy snow. Little 
sleighs appeared in the Tiergarten; 
men and boys plowed valiantly on skis 
between car-tracks. And still I felt 
that something was wrong. The air 
was full of care and the gray faces 
were haggard and anxious. 

When I first arrived, every dollar 
brought me 23,000 marks. This sum 
could buy me a good pair of shoes or 
provide me with an excellent room and 
bath and my meals for one day. True, 
the menu was deceptive, for the food 
was scanty and lacked nourishment 
and the whitish fluid served with my 
coffee bore little resemblance to milk, 
though it was called American canned 
milk. I did not recognize it. In one 
of the cheap Russian restaurants I 
could get quite a good dinner for 1,600 
marks; but my hotel charged 600 
marks for one orange. 

It seemed absurd to pay 100 marks 
for a street-car ride that used to cost 
10 pfennigs. The taxi meters regis- 
tered the old rates, so that one or two 


marks paid for an average trip. But 
there stopped the comprehensible. 
For every chauffeur pulled out an “in- 
dex,” giving the latest exchange, and 
there followed one minute of intense 
multiplication. The result was always 
in many thousands, and, needless to 
say, only a trained mathematician 


- would have dared question it. On the 


third day after my arrival the thou- 
sands had so bewildered me that I 
could not add a few simple figures. I 
paid what was asked. A few thousand 
marks more or less seemed of no con- 
sequence as compared to the brain fag. 
Only food shops had prices marked, 
and these were very large and clear. 
People stood around and studied them. 
A hundred marks means little to a 
person armed with dollars or pounds 
sterling, but to a German one mark 
is one mark, and when a few extra, 
ones are piled on they draw the. line 
between a full stomach and starvation. 
Aside from food, nothing is of any 
importance .in Berlin, for no other. 
shops show any prices at ally anes 
purchaser’s accent and appearance de-. 
cide these, and Americans pay heavily 
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for the privilege of owning dollars, as 
do the English' for their pounds. The 
Russian is classified with the German, 
for he is usually poor. 

But it was not the gray faces alone 
which troubled me; it was the endless 
number of money exchanges—little 
tiny shops of mushroom growth with 
blackboards in their windows, on 
which the varying exchange was rap- 
idly chalked up, while an anxious 
crowd stood around and watched; 
watched the margin between a full 
stomach and starvation. 

People stood around the jewelry 
shops on Unter den Linden, they 
stopped before the’confectioriers’, they 
examined clothes—and then walked 
on. There was, however, another 
chain of sinister shops which never 
gathered a crowd; just a dark curtain 
stretched across to shut the interior 


away from curious eyes, the black- - 


board stood alone in the window with 
chalked-up prices for gold, silver, 
platinum, and other metals. People 
walked past these furtively, for here 
the fortunate Berliner could still find 
relief by selling family jewels on 
weight. 

The silence of the suffering got on 
my nerves. By the third day I could 
not bear the streets any more. The 
beggars at every step—a thing un- 
known in pre-war Berlin—rattled me. 
‘And when a respectable-looking work- 
man stopped me in the street and 
asked for help for his hungry chil- 
dren I was glad to get rid of a few 
hundred marks. Overwrought, I 
tackled a German to whom I had a 
letter of introduction. 

“What’s the matter with Berlin?” I 
questioned him. ‘“Something’s wrong. 
I feel it.” 

“We’re starving,” 
“that’s all.” 

He explained to me that the work- 
man had been rather fortunate hereto- 
fore, for he had work and different 
prospective funds to draw upon. His 
wages were raised when the mark fell 
—of course quite some time after the 
fall, but still it did climb. 

“The intellectuals, on the other 
hand,” he went on, “are absolutely up 
against it. They are dependent on 
their salaries alone, and these are not 
raised much. Government employees 
exist on starvation wages, and those 
people who lived on incomes are now 
just barely keeping alive. An income 
of 1,000 marks meant comfort in the 
old days; now it cannot buy one sim- 
* ple meal.” 

I talked after this with a great 
number of Germans, and they all told 
me the same thing—that the brain 
workers were the chief sufferers. 


he answered; 


“The intellectual has a gift for 


silent suffering,” a school principal 
said to me; “but wait until the fac- 
tories begin to close and unemploy- 
ment becomes general. Then the 
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LETTER comes from Miss De 

Bogory just as this article 
is on the press. In this letter 
she alludes to the emotional 
character of her German corre- 
spondence, but says: “It is even 
more applicable now than it was 
when I wrote it.” 

In one respect is this naturally 
not so. Outlook readers who 
have followed, or attempted to 
follow, the decline of German 
exchange will recognize that the 
cost figures given in this article 
are those of a few weeks ago. 


Only radio correspondence to a 
daily paper could be made timely 
so far as the value of the mark 
is concerned. 

At the conclusion of this arti- 


cle is an _ editorial comment 
which attempts to apportion the 
responsibility for a terrible con- 
dition which Miss De Bogory 
describes. This comment con- 
tains the views of our European 
editorial correspondent, Dr. 
Elbert Francis Baldwin, who has 
seen both Miss. De Bogory’s arti- 
cle and the Germany of to-day.— 
THE EDITORS. 


world will know that Gerniany is 
starving, for the workman never suf- 
fers in silence. He always howls.” 

This man with two sons in the uni- 
versity told me that he had not tasted 
milk for seven years and had not had 
a new suit of clothes for nine years. 
He could not afford a moving picture, 
and when he visited friends he had to 
walk because he could not pay the 
fare. 

“Forgive me,” I asked, hesitating, 
“but what is your salary?” 

“T don’t know,” he answered; ‘“‘none 
of us know. It changes so. We live 
on the edge of an abyss. The buying 


~value of the mark has decreased fif- 


teen hundred times, while our salaries 


-have been raised only three hundred 


times. Every time the mark falls 
lower we are increased—but a few 
months later, so that we are always 
behind. During the war we did not 
have food because there was no food. 
So we did not mind it so much. Now 
there is plenty of food, but we haven’t 
the money to buy it. At present con- 
ditions ‘are much worse—the uncer- 
tainty, the hopelessness of it all! I 
haven’t smoked for two years.” 

And even while he was speaking the 
mark made its last sensational cata- 
pult, striking bottom one day at 50,000 
marks to one dollar. 

“Buy right away,” a sallow-faced 
girl advised me in a shoe store; “the 
prices will jump to-morrow.” 

So I bought a pair of high fur- 
trimmed leather snow-shoes for about 
70 cents. The girl who sold them 
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earned 50,000 marks a month (a little 
over one dollar) ; this would not have 
been so bad if the money had had a 
purchasing power. But at that time 
butter cost 10,000 marks a pound; 
potatoes cost 500 marks a pound, and 
were considered a luxury; coffee cost 
6,600 marks a pound. Of course these 
were the prices on one day; they were 
different the day before, and still more 
different on the day following. 

Then I began to understand the 
nervous hurry of the people in the 
streets, I realized why the faces were 
gray. It was the uncertainty which 
was breaking them down. They never 
knew what the next day might bring, 
and, panic-stricken, many of them 
spent their remaining marks on some- 
thing solid—shoes or bonds, or any- 
thing else which seemed to present a 
stable value. 

My meals made a sudden jump; the 
Russian restaurant charged 2,200 
marks for the dinner. The street cars 
raised their fares to 150 marks over- 
night, and the public did not even pro- 
test: The chauffeurs produced fresh 
“indexes” and the thousands piled up 
faster than ever. Banks ran short of 
marks, and dollars and pounds ster- 
ling were sought after like open 
sesames to happiness. 

“How can you live on the edge of a 
precipice?” I asked Professor F. Um- 
ber, head of the Charlottenburg State 
Hospital. 

“Well, some of us don’t,” was his 
answer. ‘Within the last two months 
I know of six physicians in my own 
circle who have committed suicide.” 

And the panic grew. In the streets, 
in cars,-and in hotel lobbies the ex- 
change became the only subject of dis- 
cussion. The business men I met all 
told me of stagnation aud inective fac- 
tories. 

“It costs 120 marks to make a 100- 
mark note,” a German friend familiar 
with the Government printing office 
told me, “so nothing under 1,000 
marks is printed any more. It costs 
32 marks to make an aluminum coin 
of 3 marks, so we have no coins, but 
just this worthless paper money.” 

Starving Berlin! Easy words to 
pronounce lightly, but it took me some 
time to realize what they really meant. 
I visited friends in Potsdam, old no- 
bility internationally known, and, 
since it was getting late, I was asked 
to stay to supper. More friends were 
coming in. My hosts were fortunate 
enough to have a garden, where they 
kept chickens, geese, and goats, so 
they did not lack the necessities of 
living. But what they served for tea 
was not tea. I knew the difference. 
It was some herb. No maid served 
the .meal, though the silver was 
marked with a crown and crowns 
decorated the table linen. One of the 
guests, a doctor, arrived a little late. 

“Just in time for supper,” said the 
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_lady of the house, seating him in the 
empty place. 

“T’ve brought my supper with me,” 
he said, producing a paper bag with a 
few sandwiches and a piece of sausage. 

“Eat our supper, please,” begged the 
hostess. 

“Accept my sausage,” said the doc- 
tor. 

And nobody was surprised that the 
guest had brought his own supper, 
and nobody was surprised that it con- 
sisted of nothing more substantial 
than a few sandwiches. 

I learned to use little sugar in Ber- 
lin, a thing which New York during 
the war had failed to accomplish, for, 
although there was always sugar on 
the table, the thousands it cost 
haunted me. The Berliner. is very 
proud and hides his poverty; he enter- 
tains, and his hospitality is boundless. 
But the visitor whose dollar brings 
him 40,000 marks can have no peace, 
no careless visiting. 

Professor Umber invited me to the 
Charlottenburg State Hospital, where 
I saw hundreds of children suffering 
from the various results of malnutri- 
tion. I saw the “war” children— 
pathetic green-skinned, undersized lit- 
tle things, born during the war and 
lacking the vitality to resist disease or 
to get well. I saw tubercular children 
of every age. 

“Children who are chronically un- 
derfed are naturally prone to tubercu- 
losis,” Professor Umber explained; 
“rickets are also extremely common. 
All that the children really need is 
food.” 

He has published a paper on infan- 
tile tuberculosis founded on the ex- 
amination of 2,416 children between 
the years 1912-20 from Charlotten- 
burg, one of the finest sections of Ber- 
lin. According to his statistics, in 
1912 there were no female infants in- 
fected between the ages of one and 
three. In 1916-18, tthe “years of 
want,” as that period is known in Ger- 
many, 4.7 per cent were tubercular; 
this figure again fell to zero, and then 
rose to 2.9 per cent in 1920. The boys 
of the same ages showed 12 per cent 
infection in 1912-14. The figure rose 
to 26 per cent in 1916-18, dropped 
after the Armistice, and in 1920 had 
climbed up again to 17.6 per cent. 
Boys from five to six years of age 
presented 33 per cent infected in 
1912-14, and the number rose to 57.5 
per cent in 1919, and in 1920 dropped 
to 47.6 per cent. 

“It must bee remembered,” Profes- 
sor Umber explained, “that my last 
figures cover a time of comparative 
plenty. The war was over and condi- 
tions were fast improving. The pres- 
ent period, however, is in many ways 
just as bad as the “years of want,” 
for_there is added to the actual lack 
of food the sense of utter depression 
and indifference. It is significant that 
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during the last year I have had seven 
cases of scurvy, a disease once preva- 
lent among deep-sea sailors, and due 
entirely. to lack of fresh vegetables. 
During the war we did have turnips; 
now even these are too expensive to 
buy. Most people live on thin gruel 
soups made with water and poor qual- 
ity noodles cooked in water.” 

I spent a day watching the children 
in the clinic, where they were exam- 
ined free of charge. Clean and nicely 
dressed women came in with well-kept 
children, most of whom were suffering 
either from abdominal pains or ec- 
zema. The doctors prodded them 
around and wrote invariably the same 
prescription: “Oatmeal.” 

That was all. And every day at 


‘four o’clock hundreds and hundreds of 


children received their oatmeal in 
the clinic. It was all that they needed. 

One boy of twelve had come alone. 
His face was gray, like that of most 
of the children, his arms and legs 
thin and undeveloped. But he had a 
well-shaped head and an intelligent 
face, and his clothing was carefully 
mended. 

“What’s the trouble?” I asked him 
while the doctor was examining him. 

“Not enough to eat,’ he answered 
simply, as though he were telling me 
of the rain outside. 

He explained that his mother was a 
widow with four children, whom she 
supported by cleaning. The three- 
year-old baby was cared for by a 
grandmother. 

“Oatmeal,” said the doctor. 

The statistics on undernourishment 
of school-children throughout Ger- 
many are overwhelming, varying be- 
tween 13 per cent and 50 per cent. In 
1922 70 per cent of the children had 
to be sent away to recuperate from 
chronic undernourishment. In one 
section, in a kindergarten of 30 chil- 
dren 90 per cent drank no milk because 
of its costliness, whereas in May of 
1922 the same children had had milk. 
In one group of school-children from 
among whom 53.4 per cent had always 
had milk, now only 22.2 per cent were 
able to have it. 

I went into schools and saw hun- 
dreds of children, and everywhere I 
saw the gray faces and sunken cheeks. 
An official report given to me by Dr. 
Luther, of the Reichstag, mentioned 
the fact that children often came -to 
school without breakfast or with just 
hot water to drink. It stated that 
many children had no underwear. Be- 
ing a skeptic, I personally questioned 
the children and made them unbutton 
their clothes that I -might see what 
was underneath. In classes of about 
twenty-five children perhaps five 
stated that they tasted milk; the 
others drank ‘“coffee’”—a prepared 
substitute of course. In several such 
classes five or six children in each 
class told me that they only owned the 
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shirts on their backs, which their 
mothers washed at night.. A number 
had no underwear. The attempts at 
underwear were pathetic: old patched 
shirts were shortened—everything 
patched and patched. These children 
were not from poor homes; they were 
clean and well kept; their parents 
worked. And everywhere I saw the 
thin arms and legs of chronic malnu- 
trition; the number of children with 
bright color was so small that I coulc 
count them. The only really fat boy 
I saw was tubercular and had become 


fat owing to a special milk diet. And 
I had been so glad to see him! 
Everywhere the same story of 


misery—the struggle against the fall- 
ing mark, the effort to make the mark 
meet the needs of bare existence. And 
when I felt sick at heart with the 
sight of the starving children and 
turned my eyes to the masters, I saw 
the same gray look and the patheti- 
cally threadbare clothes. 

Hunger became a living thing to me, 
an entity that pursued me wherever I 
went. I began to see hungry people 
everywhere, and with my pockets 
crammed with thousands of marks I 
sat down to meals and could not eat. 

I went into the homes of the poor. 
The same immaculate cleanliness, the 
same inordinate order. In one home 
consisting of two rooms there were 
two beds and a table in one room and 
a cupboard and a few saucepans on a 
stove in the other. Two lines of wash- 
ing stretched across the room. A lit- 
tle girl of seven waited alone for her 
two brothers and sister to come home 
from school. She had nothing to play 
with, there was not even a chair; 
everything had been sold. Yes, I make 
a mistake when I say she was alone— 
a small kitten lay asleep on a bed. 

“The: mother receives 800 marks 
pension as a war widow,” Pastor © 
Schubring, head of the old people’s 
home in Reinickendorferstrasse, said 
to me; “she works at cleaning and 
earns 5,000 marks a week. But then a 
pair of child’s shoes costs 6,000 marks. 
A four-pound loaf of bread costs 606 
marks—at least that was the price 
yesterday,” he added, hastily. 

' This was only one family, and I 
saw many where the Government pen- 
sion was totally insufficient to provide 
the barest necessities, owing to the 
rapidly falling mark. One educated 
widow received 188 marks a month 
pension for her dead husband; the vet- 
eran of two wars was expected to live 
on a pension of 1,200 marks—a sum 
insufficient to pay for one light break- 
fast. 

In New York I remember talking 
with people who had been to Germany 
and who told me of the suffering and 
hunger. I always listened with a 
mental reservation, for the specter of 
German propaganda was still fresh in 
my mind. German propaganda ex- 
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plained the unpleasant stories and 
kept my mind at peace. 

But in Berlin I talked to hundreds 
of children and to dozens of men and 
women. I saw the homes and I ate 
the meals. And as I sat on carved 
chairs and supped on a few slices of 
bread and cheese I decided that I 
would try to tell how Berlin is starv- 
ing, and tell it in such a way that no- 
‘body could say: “The Germans showed 
her what they wanted her to see. The 
statistics are fixed up. It is nothing 
but German propaganda.” 

I have in my possession many pages 
of statistics, which I have not used 
because I wanted to tell what I saw. 
And I saw what I wanted, but, being 
a stranger, I needed help to penetrate 
the lives of people, to break through 
the crust. So I asked to see definite 
things. And nobody could mislead me, 
for I put my own questions and talked 
personally with every one I saw. 
There were no interpreters around 
and nobody spoke anything but Ger- 
man, and I went everywhere, not so 
much as a stranger, but as a person 
who wanted to know. 

And I saw everywhere nothing but 
hunger and valiant attempts to keep 
up appearances; shoddy clothes and 
sunken cheeks. 

Pastor Schubring helped me to 
speak with a number of the old people 
in his Home. They all come from the 
comfortable middle class, and théy 
paid. to get into the Home after the 
age of sixty. Each man and woman 
had an attractive room, beautifully 
furnished, with a tiny gas stove on 
which to make coffee, that beloved 
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beverage of the Germans. The home 
provided each person with a noon 
meal and 2,000 marks a month with 
which to buy the other necessities of 
life. 

“We are starving,” a dozen old men 
and women told me, “for what can 
2,000 marks buy at present?” 

The Home owes the gas company 
2,000,000 marks for gas, which it can- 
not pay, so now the gas is only turned 
on for a short time every day. But 
nobody can -afford to buy coffee. At 
the noonday meal, which consisted 
of a bowl of noodles boiled in water, 
not one person had any bread; they 
ate their noodles plain. And that was 
the only meal, for potatoes cost 500 
marks per pound; the four pounds of 
bread necessary for one week cost 606 
marks. Even one quarter of a pound 
of coffee, sufficient for three weeks, 
costs 1,650 marks. So, no matter 
what these old people tried, they could 
not get enough to eat. They could 
just manage to exist. 

However, those among them who 
were still able worked to get a little 
extra money. Old ladies minded ba- 
bies or sewed, the men swept floors— 
pathetic bent figures in their attrac- 
tive rooms, surrounded by the col- 
lected knickknacks of a long lifetime. 

“T’ll show you our only rich wo- 
man,” Pastor Schubring announced to 
me when I told him that I could not 
stand any more interviews. 

The little old lady was delighted to 
see us and talked so long that her 
noodles got cold. But she did not 
mind much. 

“T have coffee,” she explained to me, 
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proudly producing a thermos bottle. 
“You see, I have a son in America, in 
Rhode Island; he has a store, and he 
sends me a dollar in every letter.” 

One dollar—40,000 marks! 
wonder she was so rich! 

But the mark is causing still other 
complications. In the hospitals many 
of the most necessary medicines have 
to be dispensed with because of their 
high cost. Efforts are being made to 
find substitutes wherever possible. 
Patients whose recovery depends on a 
diet cannot receive that diet. -I in- 
voluntarily overheard a conversation 
between the director of one of the 
state hospitals and somebody who was 
reporting to him the prices for food 
on that day. Apparently butter was 
so expensive that the director had to 
be consulted. He was silent for a 
second. 

“Get enough butter for the pa- 
tients,” he finally said, ‘‘and let the 
personnel have margarine.” 

And he turned around to me and 
went on talking about the different 
pavilions of the hospital. This tele- 
phone conversation was apparently an 
every-day incident. 

And during all the days that I 
tramped through schools and hospitals 
and visited families, saw prominent 
business men and scientists, or just 
drank tea in hospitable homes I was 
reading of the intense hostility shown 
in Berlin towards foreigners—how 
Americans were attacked and the 
French language forbidden. Perhaps 
I did not see any such outrages be- 
cause the starving little German chil- 
dren had blotted them out. 


No 


THE WHY AND THE WHEREFORE 


UR editorial correspondent in 
6) Europe, Dr. Elbert Francis 
Baldwin, confirms Miss De Bogory’s 
description of the conditions from 
which the great mass of people in 
Germany suffer. He knows Germany 
well. For three years he was a stu- 
dent at the University of Berlin. He 
has repeatedly visited Germany and 
speaks German fluently. He was in 
Germany at the outbreak of the war 
‘in 1914. He has been in Germany 
recently. 

“Similar statements,” Dr. Baldwin 
has said since seeing Miss De Bo- 
gory’s article, “were made to me in 
Cologne by the head of one of the 
great trusts operating on the lower 
Rhine. As this German magnate 
spoke there was waiting for him out- 
side the door one of a number of auto- 
mobiles owned by him—a_ superb 
limousine. The building in which we 
were—one of the most imposing build- 
ings in the city of Cologne—was 


wholly occupied by the offices of his 


trust, and was lavishly furnished, 
indicating not only wealth but ex- 
travagance. 


There is no question about the fact 
that the working classes and the pro- 
fessorial classes are suffering severely. 
They are suffering because the indus- 
trialists have been getting propor- 
tionately rich, and they are suffering 
because they have been sacrificed by 


‘the Government to a reckless political 


theory. The Government is simply 
the tool of the industrialists. The 
Cuno Government could not stand a 
day but for the support it receives 
from the great magnates who are get- 
ting rich at the expense of the people 
whom Miss De Bogory describes. 
These industrialists, in the first 
place, have evaded taxes. Taxes, any- 
way, in Germany are far below what 
they are in France or England. In the 
second place, the industrialists have 
forced the depression of the mark, and 
at each new fall they have enriched 
themselves and proportionately im- 
poverished the German masses. In 
the third place, the industrialists have 
taken advantage of the fact that they 
have to keep gold in foreign countries 
for the purpose of markets, and they 
have increased those holdings by in- 


credible amounts. All this gold has 
been taken out of Germany to the de- 
struction of the German currency and 
the impoverishment of the German 
people.” 

We quote these words from Dr. 
Baldwin because we believe it is 
necessary for Americans to remember 
that the evils from which Germany . 
suffers have not been brought upon 
her by France or Britain or America, - 
but by Germany herself. If the Ger- 
man people had insisted on the pay- 
ment of reparations as they insisted 
on paying the cost of their aggressive 
warfare, and if they had prevented 
German magnates from profiting by 
the deliberate destruction of French 
industry, agriculture, and resources, 
if the many billions of gold marks 
sent out of the country had been kept 
in Germany, and if proper taxes had 
been levied and collected, the situation 
which Miss De Bogory so pathetically 
describes would have been prevented— 
and prevented by the only people that 
could have prevented it, the Germans 
themselves. 

THE EDITORS. 
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GENERAL GOURAUD ARRIVING IN AMERICA 


General Gouraud will tour the country after a brief stay in New York. He is one of France’s fore- 
most soldiers. He lost his right arm in the Dardanelles during the Great War 


IMMIGRANTS FROM ITALY SALUTING THE STATUE OF LIBERTY FROM 
THEIR SHIP, THE GIULIO CESARE 


Some of these enthusiastic sons of Italy may be doomed to disappointment when they get nearer to 
Liberty, as they may be returned because they exceed their ‘‘quota’”’ 
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DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY THE ERUPTION—SCENE AT GIARRE, ONE OF THE 
TOWNS NEAR THE VOLCANO 


DEMOCRACY IN THE LAND OF DICTATORS 


CHINESE COMMUNITY GOVERNMENT, IN SOME RESPECTS UNIQUELY EFFICIENT, 
CARRIES ON REGARDLESS OF THE VICISSITUDES OF OFFICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


\ \ 7 HY is it that China to-day is 
the most unsettled and at the 
same time the most settled of 
countries? It maintains probably the 
lowest percentage of individual violent 
crime of any country in the world, yet 
at the same time wandering bands of 
Robin Hoods exact tribute from de- 
fenseless towns and ambitious out- 
laws recruit personal armies to fight 
their battles. The fundamental proc- 
esses of society have been less men- 
aced in China than here in the West, 
and her trade, both internal and ex- 
ternal, has continued to increase, yet 
during the last ten years of disruption 
official authority has faded away to a 
mere shadow. In the picturesque 
phraseology of the  street—‘‘how 
come?” 

The answer is this: There exists in 
China to-day a system of local govern- 
ment, based on village communes and 
city guilds, so solidly founded and so 
effective in operation that, without 
attracting notice, it does the real work 
of government while the spectacular 
official authority totters on the brink 
of final ruin. This government of the 
people, not that imposed by the man- 
darins, is responsible for the stability 
of Chinese society under conditions 
which would mean brutal chaos in 
any other land; it is this that holds 
in check individual aberrant im- 
pulses. The Imperial power, operat- 
ing through the mandarinate, may 
best be described as a sort of presid- 
ing genius that exists .in isolated 
splendor far above any physical con- 
tact with the people. In its flourish- 
ing days it operated under a pretended 
mandate from heaven, dealing with 
the barbarians without and conduct- 
ing various humanitarian and admin- 
istrative projects affecting the masses 
within. But the true government 
always existed and still remains un- 
derneath, hardly impaired by the con- 
vulsions of the past few years. 

It is here that we must look for the 
source of vitality that may prove 
China’s salvation; for undoubtedly the 
people’s government is the greatest 
force for good in the country to-day. 
Vestiges of the old corrupt hierarchy 
of the mandarinate—the power which 
held the attention of disappointed 
Western financiers, and diplomats— 
still remain; and the quicker the Chi- 
nese get rid of the last of these ves- 
tiges, the happier they will be. 
China’s was originally a dual system 
of government, of which the com- 
munal authority has survived in full 
strength, while the Imperial power 
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exists to-day as a weak, wheezy en- 
gine of government, alleged to be 
republican, but in reality the same old 
imperialism painted over. Before 
passing on to a discussion of the local 
institutions, it might be well for us to 
trace the origin and development of 
the curious dual system of Chinese 
government. 

Among the dicta of philosophers 
and Court chronicles, which make the 
bulk of early Chinese literature, are 
to be found certain data showing the 
trend of political evolution. There is, 
for example, a sort of administrative 
handbook of the Chou kings (about 
1000 B.c.) which explains the origin 
of the dual system about as follows. 
As families or clans grew and fixed 
their territorial boundaries, a few 
men became powerful enough to make 
good their claim to sovereignty over 
large areas. Such were the five 
mythical rulers, the three benevolent 
kings, and the Hsia, Shang, and Chou 
dynasties. But the population over an 
enormous territory increased so rap- 
idly that the kings found it quite im- 
possible to occupy all their domains 
and consolidate their gains. Always 
in vast frontier sections, where the 
throne was nothing more than a tra- 
dition, leaders of clans remained 
undisputed rulers. Even a great hero 
was unable; ‘as often happens, to at- 
tract followers by the mere mention of 
his name, because, no matter how 
remarkable his exploits, they never 
overcame the inborn Chinese feeling 
of family unity and reverence for 
paterfamilias. Perhaps the case might 
have been different if, as in Japan, the 
struggle with aboriginal peoples had 
been long and difficult; kings might 
then have been supreme. In China 
kings were, by the force of circum- 
stances, compelled to exist side by side 
with patriarchalism instead of super- 
seding it. The throne tended more 
and more to become a thing of culture 
and religion, while the understanding 
grew that actual physical control of 
persons rested in communal institu- 
tions. Only as Chinese dynasties ac- 
quiesced in this principle did they 
attain dignity and longevity; even 
foreign dynasties were tolerated could 
they but learn the lesson. 


There were, to be sure, certain 


rebellious kings who indulged in ex-. 


periments. The most notable, per- 
haps, was Chin Shih, who succeeded 
in welding China into a semblance of 
an empire, but he had to burn the 
people’s books and bury their sages to 
do it. For over two millenniums every 


passer-by has recalled the outraged ~ 


feelings of his ancestors by spitting 
upon the unmarked mound near Sianfu 
where rest Chin Shih’s remains. By 
way of contrast to Chin Shih is the 
“Great Enlightened” Emperor of the 
Tang dynasty. Because he stood as 
the supreme arbiter in matters cul- 
tural,- but attempted no arbitrary 
direction of the persons of his sub- 
jects, he remains to this day their 
ideal of a “Son of Heaven.” 

Originally of course village com- 
munities were purely patriarchal, con- 
sisting mainly of persons of the same 
surname. Even now most of them are 
designated by such names as the 
“Shih Family Village,” while in a 
good many others a single surname 
predominates, as in the town of Sun- 
ning, near Canton, whence come 
seven-tenths of the Chinese among us 
who are predominantly surnamed 
Chen. But the lapse of centuries has 
changed the strict patriarchal nature 
of the old communities, chiefly because 
time has added many names to the 
hundred traditional clans. Centuries 
ago local affairs were settled at the 
clan gathering held during the spring 
festival, when disputes were adjudi- 
cated and records brought up to date. 
Now, when many villages include 
members of several clans, the political 
power is embodied in a separate vil- 
lage gathering of all ree aie 
women, and children. 

It has been customary in old-estab- 
lished villages for the entire popula- 
tion to assume responsibility for its 
distinctly delimited domain of tillable 
land divided into individual freeholds. 
Native landowners are entitled to full 


protection of their rights as long as 


they remain residents of the com- 
munity. In the case of a non-resident 
(or an outsider) the right to keep title 
to part of a village domain as well as 
protection for crops and landmarks 
is secured only through the interven- 
tion of the mandarins. New villages 
are constantly springing up, founded 
by rebels against community disci- 
pline, but theirs is a long fight to 
attain sufficient prestige to be recog- 
nized as one of the fraternity of self- 
supporting communities of the neigh- 
borhood. I have seen residents of new 
aggregations in Shantung reduced to 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for their neighbors or compelled to 
pay a heavy share of their crops for 
the privilege of being represented in 
district and county affairs through 
the head of a neighboring village. 
When an- independent status is 
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THE POLICE OF TIENTSIN DRAWN UP IN 


reached, it is the signal for a celebra- 
tion, generally marked by the erection 
of a temple to the earth god, which is 
also the village forum. 

Here, under the chairmanship of re- 
spected members of the community, 
occurs the annual election of the vil- 
lage head man, an event that curiously 
reflects the Chinese instinct for at- 
tacking a problem passively rather 
than actively. The process is one of 
elimination. An elder or the last in- 
cumbent suggests a possible candidate 
- for the office, only to have his nomina- 
tion howled down by different fac- 
tions; whereupon he suggests another 
name, and keeps on suggesting until 
he hits on one that arouses little com- 
ment. This ends the election, pro- 
vided kinsmen of the popular gentle- 
man furnish sufficient guaranty of his 
integrity. 

In cities the political unit is deter- 
mined by occupation instead of terri- 
tory, the craftsmen’s and tradesmen’s 
guilds taking the place of communes. 
Master craftsmen and head merchants 
correspond to village elders, and 
through membership in the guilds 


represent politically their employees 
and their apprentices, who become 
members of their masters’ families un- 
til their term expires. The guilds are 
conducted on lines similar to the vil- 
lage communes, but exhibit a some- 
what greater versatility and energy in 
their activities. 

Such, then, are the democratic units 
at the basis of. Chinese local govern- 
ment. How are they connected with 
officialdom? In thinly populated re- 
gions the village head man sometimes 
deals directly with the mandarin, but 
it is much more likely that between 
the two there is a buffer in the person 
of a district head man representing a 
group of villages. This liaison official 
is usually a favorite of the mandarin, 
selected through elimination after a 
careful canvass of possible objections 
to his candidates. Through him and 
his staff of assistants (a sort of con- 
stables) the very small sums paid by 
the Chinese in direct taxes are col- 
lected; which, no doubt, accounts for 
his unpopularity. 

The same position of buffer between 
the people and officialdom is held in 


A HOLLOW SQUARE AND BESIEGED BY THE GUILD 
MEMBERS OF THE CITY, IN WHICH POSITION THEY WERE HELD FOR THREE DAYS UNTIL THEIR 
CHIEF CAPITULATED TO THE POPULAR WILL 


the cities by the union of guilds, called 
the chamber of commerce; but of 
course they are far more representa- 
tive of the people than district heads. 
In addition to such general duties as 
adjusting differences between guilds, 
they fix the standards of weights, 
measures, and currency. They main- 
tain the sanctity of contract and ad- 
judicate most disputes in the business 
world. Since they act as guarantors 
of all concerns in the community, they 
have the power to liquidate any busi- 
ness suspected. to be unsound. All 
bankruptcy proceedings are instituted 
through them, although the official . 
seal is usually required on the an- 
nouncement. Their field of action is 
so broad that very little opportunity 
is left for irresponsible business 
methods or blue sky operations. 

The force behind decisions of all 
these. popular tribunals in China is 
public opinion. Except for a district 
head none of them has authority to 
inflict punishments other than fines, 
although it is only fair to state that 
the fines imposed may be so severe as 
to extend to complete deprivation of 
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goods—and. even the district head, 
who may impose sentences including 
corporal punishment, cannot inflict the 
death penalty. They need not worry 
about enforcement measures, for they 
wield an extremely powerful weapon 
in ostracism. Nowhere is it harder 
than in China for the criminal or 
civic offender to escape the conse- 
quences of his acts. Where shall he 
go when every community demands 
official certification from his village or 
guild connections before admitting 
him to good standing? He might ap- 
peal his case to the mandarin; but it 
is generally felt, and with good rea- 
son, that to do so is only to offer one’s 
self a willing sacrifice to official extor- 
tioners. I have known cases where 
the appellant was held in horrid con- 
ditions of confinement until ransomed 
by kinsmen at the cost of the family 
estate; and if he were a pauper he 
was lucky to escape with a beating. 
So the man who resists communal de- 
cisions faces social ruin then and 
there, and business ruin if he appeal 
to the Imperial authorities. 
Emigration, soldiery, or banditry 
are the only alternatives for the ostra- 
cized. A number of the outlaws who 
recently held Americans and other 
foreigners for ransom in Shantung 
were disbanded soldiers of “King” 
Chang Tso-lin in Manchuria, who 
were denied reinstatement to their old 
farms or trades by their communes 
and guilds because of the contumely 
in which the soldier is popularly held. 
In serious criminal cases, particu- 
larly those involving the death pen- 
alty, such as burglary, adultery on the 
part of women, murder, and banditry, 
the authority of the official magis- 
trate is generally recognized; although 
even here the magistrate must appeal 
higher up in his mandarinate before 
executing his sentences, while the 
apprehension of the criminal is usu- 
ally left to local authorities. So, 
although the magistrate has a certain 
recognized standing to which he has 
added what dignity there may be in 
becoming official custodian of the com- 
munal records and in bringing his 
official seal into play at a good fee per 
impression, his excuse for existence, 
generally speaking, is that he inspires 
dread where local authority fails to 
protect and regulate. . 
Absolute control in matters other 
than local—those involving communi- 
cations, military establishment, policy 
toward the outsider, the recruiting 
system (classical examinations), and 
internal politics of the official hier- 
archy—has been the never-to-be- 
questioned prerogative of the man- 
darinate. Any tendency of the 
communal democracies to expand their 
scope was repressed by the most cruel 
and censorious measures. “Don’t Talk 
National Affairs” reads the Imperial 
poster which has not yet come down 
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from the walls of certain tea-houses 
in the interior. The penalty for 
political gossip was death. The re- 
sult of course was that first fear, and 
then its natural outgrowth, indiffer- 
ence, limited the outlook of the Chi- 
nese populace to their local affairs; a 
field in which, through their proclivity 
for occupational organizations, they 
have kept officialdom at a safe dis- 
tance. 

But this condition of affairs is to- 
day undergoing a rapid and steady 
change. We have been accustomed to 
thinking of China as the land of dic- 
tators, when, as a matter of fact, dic- 
tatorship has never planted its roots 
deeply in the life of the people. The 
much-talked-of military dictatorships, 
for example, are in reality even more 
shallow of root than the imperialism 
of the past. They exist simply be- 
cause the communes, unconstituted for 
sudden expansion, failed to under- 
stand, and therefore to participate in, 
the movement of twelve years ago 
when idealists conjured up the fabric 
of a republican system. The manda- 
rinate did understand at that time— 
to the extent that it was quick to see 
in it a means of perpetuating its 
tottering self. It seized upon demo- 
cratic forms and names as a cloak 
under which the old personnel might 
continue its despotic tradition. When 
the throne went, its members, rather 
than become subordinate to _ local 
popular authority, attached them- 
selves to military adventurers to keep 
their heads above water. But year by 
year this business of military ad- 
venturing becomes more precarious, 
and the mandarinate, from President 
and Cabinet down, becomes less stable. 
At the same time communal govern- 
ment gains in strength and solidifies 
its gains, ever encroaching farther 
upon the once undisputed prerogatives 
of the mandarinate. 

The vigor of this trend is well illus- 
trated by very recent developments in 
the city police departments. These 
were established some years ago as 
tools of the mandarinate, but the 
guilds, by using their control of mu- 
nicipal revenue as a leverage, have 
acquired power to veto police appoint- 
ments not to their liking—a practice 
which has not in the least impaired 
the generally high efficiency of the 
police. In the very recent quarrel 
between President Li Yuan-hung and 
the “Christian General” Feng Yu- 
hsiang in Peking an attempt by the 
latter’s faction to bring about a reign 
of terror for political purposes through 
a police strike was quickly frustrated 
by the Peking guilds, which were not 


interested in the quarrel, and forced 


the police back on the job after their 
first day’s walk-out. In many in- 
stances attempts of mandarins to re- 
move certain officials have been met 
with defiant refusals to comply. Once 
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in Tientsin I saw a police chief who 
had acted contrary to the wishes of: 
the community besieged with his en- 
tire force by ten thousand adherents 
of the city guilds. Armed with food: 
and blankets, the mob surrounded the: 
police department with a solid wall of 
humanity. For the next three days 
Boy Scouts and the emergency corps 
of the Chamber of Commerce did all 
the necessary policing of the city. 

What most interests us of course is 
whether or not the expanding guild 
power will assume responsibility for 
the protection of foreign prerogatives, 
lives, and property. This is a subject 
for fuller treatment, but in passing it 
may be said that the feeling in the 
guilds and communes is that the for- 
eigner should have equal, although not 
his former privileged, consideration. 
It is worthy of note that in the recent 
Shantung kidnapping case the Na- 
tional Association of Chambers of 
Commerce in Shanghai sent delegates 
to offer to find exchange hostages for 
the foreigners or to put up (in view 
of Peking’s poverty) the required ran- 
som money. These delegates called 
upon the diplomatic corps and prom- 
ised that the time is soon coming when 
China’s guildsmen will be able to as- 
sure friendly governments against a 
recurrence of such incidents. Surely 
this shows good will enough, and a 
growing spirit of responsibility in 
international relations—far more con- 
cern than would be aroused for a few 
Chinese citizens by merchants of any 
Western state were the circumstances 
reversed. 

We do not need to fear that des- 
potism will ever gain a permanent 
hold in China; republican ideals are 
altogether too strong and too solidly 
founded to allow that. But whether 
or not republicanism grows to be na- 
tional in scope depends entirely on the 
development of the guilds and village 
communes. There is no other way. 
To the Chinese, territorial and indi- 
vidual representation is meaningless. 
If these local institutions are to 
take over with any degree of success 
the difficult problems now facing the 
nation, they must, above all, adopt a 
more aggressive attitude. It is true 
that they maintain a certain social 
security, and even prosperity, by act- 
ing passively in restraint of native 
military adventurers; that passive 
resistance at a favorable juncture 
was able to force Japan out of the 
eighteen provinces. But a far more 
formidable type of national defense is 
really needed. ; 

The beginning of organization on a 
super-local scale which is seen in the 
provincial and nation-wide guild asso- 
ciations now springing up is encourag- 
ing. Many complicating factors are 
demanding a rapid growth of political 
competence, such as developing indus- 
trialism with its business ramifica- 
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tions into a thousand distant com- 
munes, the pressure of impersonal 
capitalism on the guild unity of mas- 
ter and man, the lack of cheap and 
effective transit, the need of an im- 
poverished people to tap the vast 
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untouched resources of wealth-in land 
and minerals. 


problems which call for intelligent and 
versatile mass action. Whether China 
will ultimately give to the world an 


Even the Western na- 
tions have but partly solved these 
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example of a republic, genre nouveau, 
able to cope with. the perplexities of 
modern society, is an interesting ques- 
tion. The evidences that she will and 
the difficulties that lie in her path are 
fit matter for further discussion. 


THE BERMUDA RACE 


CEAN. racing may not be a 
sport that appeals to every one, 
as it entails a certain amount 

of hardship and discomfort, but it is 
a game that calls for nerve, daring, 
and skill of a high order in those who 
participate in it; and for these rea- 
sons, as well as because of the uncer- 
tainty in the outcome, it makes a 
strong appeal to the imagination. So 
much ean happen between the time 
that the land fades in the horizon mist 
after the departure is taken and the 
time, days or weeks later, the goal 
rises out of the sea ahead that the re- 
sult is always uncertain. The race is 


BY HERBERT L. STONE 


EDITOR OF *«+ YACHTING” 


not always won by the fastest boat, 
but by the crew that does the most 
driving and shows the best judgment 
through the varying conditions of 
wind and sea that one meets. 

It had been so long since there was 
an ocean race of any length that 
many had begun to suspect that the 
present generation had lost its stom- 
ach for adventure on the high seas 
and were content to do their yachting 
in sheltered waters and their racing 
around short fifteen-mile triangles 
that could be sailed in a few hours. 
So when the ocean race to Bermuda 
was proposed this year it seemed 





MALABAR IV, WINNER IN CLASS A, AND ALSO IN ALL CLASSES ON CORRECTED TIME, 
SHE MADE 204 MILES IN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN A ROUGH SEA 


doubtful if many yachtsmen would be 
willing to enter and sail the long 
course of nearly 700 miles across the 
Gulf Stream, over one of the meanest 
stretches of waters in the whole North 
Atlantic. But these doubts were dis- 
pelled on the morning of June 12, 
when 22 yachts swung at their an- 
chors in New London Harbor with 
their crews making sail for the start, 
which took place off the old port 
whence our ancestors used to put forth 
to hunt whale from seventy-five to a 
hundred years ago. 

These 22 boats ranged in size from 
37 to 80 feet in length over-all, and 
were skippered, navigated, and manned 
by amateurs, the first time that an 
ocean race of this length has ever been 
sailed by strictly amateur crews. This 
does not mean that there were no pro- 
fessionals aboard, for a number of the 
boats carried a paid cook and here 
and there a paid hand who was part 
of the regular crew, but the conditions 
required that master, navigator, and 
those who actually sailed the boat 
should be amateurs. It was a fine 
fleet, probably the finest that had ever 
been gathered together for a race of 
this kind, and some of the boats were 
new or almost new, and many were of 
the so-called “fisherman type,” a new 
development of some of our naval 
architects—boats designed to go to 
sea and stay at sea with safety and 
comfort. In order to keep the yachts 
as near of a size as possible, the fleet 
was divided into two classes—one of 
schooners, ketches, and yawls from 35 
to 52 feet over-all, and one of boats of 
the same rig 53 to 70 feet over-all. 
There was one sloop in the fleet, the 
Herreshoff cruiser, Flying Cloud, and, 
as she had no competitor, she was 
matched against the yawl Memory, a 
boat of the same size and the same 
general type; while the large schooner 
Ladona, 80 feet in length, having no 
competitor, was raced in a special 
match against the new schooner Isa- 
bel Q, 65 feet long. 

When the time for the start came, a 
light northerly breeze was blowing 
which sent the 14 boats of the larger 
class away at ten o’clock, and so anx- 
ious were the sailors on two of the 
boats to be first away that they got 
over the line before the gun and had, 
to come back. The start is one that 
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Photo by Rosenfeld 
START OF CLASS B. 


will never be forgotten by those who 
were lucky enough to be aboard the 
competing yachts. For no sooner were 
the boats away, well bunched at the 
sound of the gun, than their crews 
broke into cheers that were taken up 
by those on the large fleet of yachts 
and power boats which had come all 
the way to New London to speed the 
racers on their long journey. After 
the start the leaders ran into light air, 
so that the smaller division, starting 
ten minutes later, could profit by their 
plight, and sailed round them on the 
edge of a new breeze, so that an hour 
after the start the smaller boats were 
even with or ahead of the larger ones 
that had started earlier. When the 
new breeze came in, it came from the 
southeast, bringing with it fog, which 
quickly shut out the boats one from 
another, and as they felt their way 
silently and cautiously down to Mon- 
tauk Point they were ghosting along 
in a mist that shut out everything 
over a couple of hundred feet away. 
It is 662 miles from New London to 
St. David’s Head, Bermuda, on -the 
course the racers took, and on account 
of the fog many of them had to take 
a departure from Montauk Point with- 
out seeing the Point at all or getting 
a definite “fix” from which to leave 
the land. Once clear of the land, the 
skippers set their various courses for 
Bermuda as their judgment dictated, 
some standing off to the southwest to 
make a fair wind of the easterly 
which was now blowing and trying to 


offset the current of the Gulf Stream 
(which would set them to the east) 
before they would reach the Stream, 
while others, close hauled on the wind, 
set a straight course for the islands. 

As afternoon wore on the wind 
freshened; sea routine was in order, 
things were-secured on deck, watches 
were set not to be broken except in 
case of necessity until the islands 
were picked up, and every one cracked 
on sail and started the long drive. It 
was nasty and cold that night and the 
sea got up with the wind, so that when 
supper time came there were a num- 
ber on nearly every boat who were 
not particularly interested in what the 
cook served up. The next day condi- 
tions were worse and the fleet was 
pretty well scattered, so that many of 
them had no other sail in sight, 
though here and there one yacht would 
sight the sail of another on the hori- 
zon, but so far off as not to be able to 
make her out. 

The easterly hung on all the next 
day and increased, so that the skip- 
pers of all the boats were driving 
them to their limit of speed in spite 
of an ever-increasing sea that slopped 
aboard and made getting around the 
decks difficult without holding on to 
the life-lines that had been rigged 
fore and aft on most of the boats. By 
that night most of the fleet were in 
the northern edge of the Gulf Stream, 
which is here about 200 miles wide, 
and feeling the Gulf Stream sea which 
a two days’ easterly had kicked up. 


(MEMORY, THE WINNER OF CLASS B, IS THE WHITE YAWL IN THE FOREGROUND) 


Still there was no let-up and every one 
was driving to the limit, the yawl 
Memory in the larger division making 
about 218 miles in twenty-four hours, 
and the little Malabar IV, a new 
schooner in the smaller division, cov- 
ering 204 miles in twenty-four hours, 
probably the fastest that a boat 35 
feet on the water-line has ever been 
driven at sea. They were beginning 
to get some of the Gulf Stream “dirt,” 
however, and that night there were 
squalls in which many had to shorten 
sail and which were forerunners of 
a shift of wind to the north, which 
later went to southwest and started to 
breeze up. That second day in the 
Stream was one which few of the 
crews will forget, as the shift of wind 
brought a vicious cross-sea which 
shook the boats up considerably and 
kept freshening as the day advanced, 
with a wicked-looking sky that forced - 
most of the skippers to reef or set 
storm trysails before dark the next 
night. 

The going was too rough for a num- 
ber of the boats, so they shortened 
down and lay to in order to save strain 
on gear as well as on crews, who now 
were beginning to feel the hardships, 
especially as on many of the boats the 
galley department had gone out of 
business and there had been no hot 
food for over twenty-four hours. In. 
fact, the galley department is usually . 
one of the first to play out on a race 
of this kind, as it takes a man with 


iron will and a strong stomach to stick 
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TAKING A SIGHT; THE CWNER OF SUNBEAM (S. D. BAKER) 


to it and cook on a little boat jumping 
like an unbroken bronco, or sailing 
“on her ear,” so that one has to hang 
on by a line rigged from the deck 
beams. The navigator also has his 
troubles under such conditions, for 
taking an accurate sight in a little 
boat close to the water when one can 
hardly keep his balance and the spray 


coming aboard drenches the sextant or 
a big sea rearing up in the foreground 
spoils the horizon just as he has 
brought the sun down is no easy job. 
Take it from one who did it on the 
way to Bermuda and back! 

Most of the boats were in the 
Stream from twenty-four to thirty 
hours, and it was during this’ time 


AT THE WHEEL 


that the little Sea Call, smallest of the 
fleet, broke her main boom in the hard 
breeze and all hands piled up on deck 
and looked ruefully at the mess, think- 
ing that there went their chances. 
However, it took more than that to 
stop her crew, for, breaking out some 
slats from their bunks, they mended,’ 
or “fished,” as the technical phrase is, 
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MEMORY 


—THE WINNER OF CLASS B AND THE HOLDER OF THE RECORD FOR THE 


BEST ELAPSED TIME IN THE BERMUDA RACE 


the broken spar, and in a couple of 
hours more they were again in the 


race, following after their particu- 
lar foe, the little Bermuda yawl 
Dainty. 


The next day found most of the 


RESULT OF OCEAN YACHT 


boats south of the Stream, where they 
had some 225 miles of better sailing 
until they reached the islands. But 
the wind was not going to give them 
much of a chance even yet, and it 
backed to 8S. S. E., so that most of the 
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yachts were close hauled with booms 
well aft in order to lay the. course, 
The sea had smoothed, however, and 
the sun came out; wet clothes and 
bedding were brought out on deck to 
dry, and life as a whole took on a 
cheerier aspect. It was the navigator 
who had his worries then, for. Ber; 
muda is but a pinprick in the Atlan- ' 
tic, and with poor sights one was apt 
to miss the islands entirely. But to 
the credit of them all they made the 
land, and, while some did not quite 
“hit it on the nose,” none of them got 
by the islands, so that they had to 
come back, although a number, owing 
to the persistent head wind, got too 
far to the eastward and had a long 
beat up to the finish line. 

The first boat to finish was the 
Memory—which made the islands in 
the night and crossed between the 
Committee boat and St. David’s Head 
Lighthouse just before 3 A.M., burned 
her flare, and when told that they 
were the first boat to finish her crew 
started an impromptu celebration then 
and there while waiting for the pilot 
to come aboard. She did not have 
much to spare, however, for a little 
over two hours later Sea Farer 
showed up, followed soon after day- 


light by the little Malabar IV, which 


had been driven by her owner, John 
G. Alden, and her crew every foot of 
the 662 miles that separated New 
London and Bermuda. Early in the 
afternoon seven boats of the fleet were 
seen approaching the line at one time, 
splitting tacks as they beat up the last 
five miles to the finish line, and these 
seven finished within one hour and 
twenty-six minutes, three of them 
crossing within fifty-two seconds of 
one another after sailing nearly 700 
miles and seeing nothing of one an- 
other from the time that the fog shut 
them in at the start. It was the clos- 
est finish that has ever been recorded 
of an ocean race of this kind. Still 
more boats finished during the after- 
noon, among them the little yawl 
Dainty, the Bermuda entry, which 
won second place, and the Sea Call, a 
ketch of about the same length. These 
two boats were in sight of each other 
for four out of the five days and 
fought it out every mile of the way. 
Land certainly looked good to the 
tired crews, who had been at it for 
five days, with but little sleep and 
often with very little food in their 
systems, and as the pilots brought 
them into Hamilton Harbor the cheers 
of the Bermudians who lined the 
water-front were welcome music to 
their ears. It was a great race, well 
and daringly sailed, and as the crews 
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gathered in the hospitable club-house 
of the Roya] Bermuda Yacht Club that 
night and swapped experiences there 
was not one of them that did not feel 
that the race might have been theirs, 
if— The race proved beyond a doubt 
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that the spirit that made our ances- 
tors carry the flag to the far corners 
ef the earth in the old days of. sail 
has not been entirely lost in the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

It took the Memory, owned by R. N. 
Bavier, the winner in her class, 112 


N | O matter what kind of test is 
used, it is only too obvious that 

a high degree of intelligence is 
very rare. This of course is but natu- 
ral. Doubtless it is something that 
has always been recognized. The re- 
markable point, however, is that, in- 
_ stead of conserving and making useful 
this high ability, we have promptly 
gone about to destroy it whenever it 
has been found in a child. Now of 
course we have not purposely de- 
stroyed it, but if such had been our 
purpose we could not have gone about 
it more effectively. 

This has been the usual procedure. 
In some way or other a child has been 
found to be “bright’’ far beyond the 
average. Promptly parents and 
teacher have gone straight to work to 
see how much school stuff could be 
crammed into that particular young 
mind. If the child has been kept in 
school, then great has been the adver- 
tising of the fact that grammar school 
was left behind at the tender age of— 
something or other—and that a year 
or two more completed the high school, 
and the prodigy goes to college at 
_twelve or thirteen, with photographs 
in the papers, and so on. And per- 
haps at the end of the first college 
year we find him giving lectures on 
the fourth dimension to astonished 
professors—if we can believe report. 
And then the news seems to give out, 
and of that prodigy we hear no more. 


There are often very good reasons for- 


the silence. The writer knows of one 
who is now engaged in pushing bag- 
gage about a freight office—and that 
is about the limit of his present in- 
telligence. 

It is true of course that some hardy 
souls survive the process and manage 
to do well after having absorbed, like 
human sponges, such matters as are 
thought by our colleges to be essential 
for potential citizens and people of 
culture. But it is far too rarely 
realized that merely getting through 
school and college early is not a par- 
ticularly valuable achievement, even if 
the precocious intelligence does stand 
the strain. In fact, one of the most 
valuable—if not the most valuable— 
matters to be gained in school and col- 
lege comes through. the associations 
with other and diverse humans. ‘ And 
college men, in any large numbers, are 
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hours and 18 minues to make the pas- 
sage. The schooner Flying Cloud was 
second, the Sea Farer third, and the 
Sunbeam fourth in the larger class. 
The Malabar IV, owned by J. G. 
Alden, who was her designer, won in 
the smaller division, and on corrected 


SAVING BRAINS 
BY CHARLES K. TAYLOR 


not likely to associate on even terms 
with juveniles in short trousers. In 
fact, these unfortunates miss the best 
part of the whole experience. They 
perforce lead narrow lives—isolated 
both from others of their physical age 
and those of their mental experience. 
And so their fine mentalities never get 
the breadth of experience «necessary 
for an effective, all-around develop- 
ment, provided it develops in any use- 


ful way at all—useful for themselves 


as well as for society. 

Society has a great responsibility 
when it discovers children of above- 
average mentality. There are far too 
few who are able to plan, to direct, to 
lead, to organize, and so on. It is 
most essential, then, that the poten- 
tially very able be discovered young, 
and then that their training and care 
be planned so that the development 
will be normal, broad, and natural. 

Several schools, to the writer’s 
knowledge, are already tackling this 
important problem. A large private 
school for girls—progressive, though 
not foolishly so—is handling the 
matter in this thoroughly- rational 
fashion: 

Intelligence tests, as well as routine 
school work, co-operate to discover the 
superior intelligence. And it might 
be said that these intelligence tests 
are not of the usual kind, that are, 
after all, based almost entirely on 
school-acquired knowledge. The tests 
used go back to those fundamentals 
upon which intelligence must depend 
—such as rapid recognition, rapid co- 
ordination, simple association, and 
visual and auditory memories, for in- 
stance. The number who attain an 
“TI. Q.” over 115 is of course quite 
small, but nevertheless this small 
group is given a very special atten- 
tion. No, the brilliant child is not 
speeded ahead, so it will graduate 
several years ahead of others of its 
age. That is considered quite against 
the best interests of the child. In- 
stead of speeding up lessons, the 
curriculum is merely broadened— 
broadened up to the actual capacity of 
the child, and the exceptional child of 
course carries the broader course as 
easily as the average child carries the 
routine work. That is, for one-in- 
stance, if the main body of pupils of 
that child’s age group learns a certain 
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time all classes together. The little 
Bermuda yawl Dainty was_ second. 
The schooner Ladona, Homer Loring, 
won over the Isabel Q., and the Sea 
Call, Dr. L. Neitsch, won the prize for 
those boats without a paid hand of 
any kind. 


poem, then this particular child will 
learn several of the same kind. Little 
“extras” of a cultural nature are given 
to the abler child. What is the result? 
It develops normally on the social side 
with others of its age. It enjoys 
the friendships and companionships 
natural for its age. - As the difference 


-in programme is not made openly, it 
does not feel as though it were a su- 


perior kind of creature, and yet its 
abler mentality has been kept fully 
occupied with useful and interesting 
matters. It goes to college with its 
intelligence thoroughly developed— 
developed far beyond the average, per- 
haps, yet normal and natural in its 
associations with others. And all this 
without unnatural spurs and stimuli 
that too often cause a_ precocious 
mentality to reach a disappointing 
limitation, if not a considerable col- 
lapse. 

This same school acts as rationally 
in the case of those who would not be 
able to do the regular routine work of 
the class. When it is found that their 
mentality is definitely a little below 
the average—to an extent that would 
make average work an impossible 
achievement—then, instead of driving 
a child day and night and making life 
a burden, as is too often done, the 
work is lightened to fit the ability of 
the child,:who is thus enabled to main- 
tain the associations that mean so 
much without being made conspicuous 
by being placed with much younger 
girls, all the while learning as much 
as possible of the bare essentials 
necessary if an individual is to stand 
at all on his or her own feet. 

The writer knows a boys’ school, 
too, that recognizes high individual 
capacity and sees to it that obvious 
genius is given a chance to develop, 
without using the over-average ability 
merely for skipping classes. 

It seems to the writer that here we 
have not only a very real value for 
intelligence tests, but a most distinct 
step forward in educational procedure 
—not only providing for the “slow” 
child, who has been getting almost all 
the attention, but, which is even more 
important, providing for the brilliant 
child (whose ability may mean much 
both for the child and for society in 
general) a rational system of develop- 
ment. 
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Such stations are a necessity in order to make effective communication service between sea planes and surface ships 


TWIN MIRACLES: RADIO AND AVIATION 


BY THADDEUS NELSON SANDIFER 


from railroading, and take away from” 


ISTORY has it that when Noah 
grounded the Ark in the shoal 
waters about Ararat’s peak he 

sent forth a raven to survey the situa- 
tion outside. The raven neglected to 
return, so Noah sent out a dove, which 
eventually came home with the glad 
news. 

From that ancient day down to the 
scene and day of a modern naval bat- 
tle, with a present-day naval com- 
mander at his post of duty, even as 
Noah walked the deck of the Ark, 
there is a considerable gap of time; 
and between the relative situations of 
the two sea-dogs the only point of 
similarity is the respective degrees of 
anxiety with which they awaited news. 
For, like Noah, the naval commander 
has sent forth his aerial scouts, and 
much depends on their reports. 

Unlike Noah’s messengers, however, 
the naval scouts do not have to return 
to deliver their message. As the na- 
val leader waits there is brought to 
him their reports, picked out of the 
smoke-clouded air, but as reliable and 
as detailed as though the modern flier 
were standing on the deck and talking. 
The miracle? Radio. 

_For wing and wing, radio and avia- 
tion, twin miracles of the air, have 
swept into the affairs of to-day, and 
the ultimate limits of their sweep no 
man will venture to predict now. 

Few, perhaps, realize the definite 
relation that exists between the two, 
and the value that radio communica- 
tion has been to aviation in the past, 
with its potential value in the future. 

In all aviation activities in war and 
most peace-time flying aircraft have a 
definite mission to.perform with ref- 


erence to individuals or organizations ° 


on the ground. The part. radio and 

aviation share in war is fairly ob-. 

vious. If airplanes are the eyes of the 

Army and Navy, then radio is the 
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optic nerve that conveys the message 
of sight to the brain centers of those 
forces. 

In war all airplanes are equipped 
with radio apparatus, either telegraph 
or telephone, for intercommunication 
with the ground or other planes in the 
air. Aviators of all services, and Navy 
air pilots particularly, are required to 
have an operating knowledge of radio. 
Tables of organization for Army 
Air Service units require one officer 
and a number of enlisted men so 
trained for each unit, and all airplanes 
are to be equipped with radio installa- 
tion. ; 

As aviation develops radio activities 
assume an increasing importance, and 
with the expansion of commercial fly- 
ing radio will find one of its most im- 
portant applications to aircraft. In 
virtually all flying radio performs two 
principal functions: one, intercom- 
munication between plane and ground, 
and the other in linking ground sta- 
tions and control points. Although 
organized cross-country flying is still 
in its infancy, great progress has been 
made, such as the establishment and 
operation of an aerial mail route from 
New York to San Francisco by the 
Post Office Department, the success of 
which experiment is well known. In 
this venture radio stations have been 
established at all landing-fields and 
control stops, and are used in the 
despatch of planes flying along the 
route and the dissemination of me- 
teorological data on conditions along 
the route. 

In. this connection fliers have 
pointed out that the average radio 
stations and operators: are not. fully 


alive to. their responsibilities to avia-— 


tion. Aerial -traffic, just as is any 
other variety, is dependent on certain 
factors for its safety. Eliminate 
switches, signals, and the telegraph 


the navigator his charts, 
buoys, and other aids, and those two 


harbor — 


methods of travel would be far more © 


dubious than is flying to-day. And, 


conversely, give the aviator the same — 
relative facilities those more estab-~ 


lished means of travel enjoy, and 
commercial air traffic is not such an 
epochal thing, after all. 


“Thus if the - 


pilot can receive constant accurate re- | 
ports as to the weather just ahead of © 
him, can have his flight regulated as 


a railway train is guided and guarded, 


his safety is increased in exactly the 


same degree. 

Besides the Post Office mail route 
the Army operates a so-called “Model 
Airway,” 


along which definite sched-— 


ules are maintained, and which indi- - 


cates what commercial 
can achieve when organized in the 
same degree. This airway extends 
north from Washington to Mitchell 
Field, Long Island; south to Langley 
Field, Virginia; 
Cumberland, Maryland, Moundsville, 
West Virginia, Dayton, Ohio, to De- 
troit, and Chanute Field, at Rantoul, 
Illinois. At present the 


intercom-— 


munication between ground and planes © 
along this route is limited, but is com-~ 


pletely established between landing- 
fields and control stations along the 
route, so that planes are despatched 
and meteorological data sent out from 
these stations by means of radio, with 
a promptness and regularity compara- 
ble to a well- organized railway system. 

If radio is important to the flier 


over land, its value to the man at sea . 
in the air can be readily appreciated. 
A naval pilot, for instance, out - of 


perhaps immersed in a fog also, de- 
sires to fix his position with more cer- 
tainty than he feels his instruments 
can give him under the conditions. 


‘sight of land, flying over a gray ocean | 


we nt 


aeronautics - 


and west through | 


With his radio he flashes the signal 
“Q T E?” meaning roughly, ‘““Where 
am I?” Almost at once he gets sig- 
nals from so-called radio compass sta- 
tions ashore, which enable him to fix 
his position with absolute accuracy. 
Or the pilot can simply cut in on the 
radio talk which is constantly around 
him. With the aid of his radio com- 
pass—another adaptation, by the way, 
of radio’s limitless possibilities—the 
pilot can ascertain the direction from 
which one line is coming, say Norfolk, 
Virginia; then, getting the direction 
of another line, for example, Phila- 
delphia, he looks at his map, traces 
the directions of his two lines and 
their intersection where he caught 
them, and he has his “fix,” as he calls 
it. The feats already attributed to 
the radio compass are well known, 
especially to radio enthusiasts. First 





established by the Navy during the 
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war, radio compass stations were a 
valuable aid in running down enemy 
submarines, finding them with un- 
canny accuracy. And, like many an- 
other war-time device, these stations 
have been doubly valuable in peace. 
Not alone do the pilots of seaplanes 
rely on them; even more so do fog- 
bound navigators in a crowded harbor 
entrance depend on them at times. 
These stations have a _ creditable 
record of ships saved which might 
now be -barnacle-covered relics on 
shoal and reef otherwise. Virtually 
all naval ships are equipped with ra- 
dio compasses, by means of which they 
are enabled to ascertain the direction 
of various shore points, pick up the 
bearings of other ships, and perform 
numerous other feats valuable in 
peace and war. 

A test carried out in this line is 
interesting at this time. Using the 
obsolete battleship Ohio, specially 
equipped with radio for experiment 
purposes, a seaplane was despatched 
from Hampton Roads, directed to lo- 
cate the ship, whose whereabouts were 
known only to certain of the observ- 
ers. Five minutes after he started the 
pilot had found his quarry, and ninety 
minutes later he had flown the 85 
miles which separated them, circled 
the ship, and headed landwards. He 
returned to his base, using the radio 
bearings from the ship and the shore 
station as a guide. Other stations 
meanwhile accurately located the 
plane at sea from time to time by get- 
ting radio bearings, and even plotted 
the course of the craft on sea and in 
the air. At one point the airplane got 
a bearing on the Ohio at 175 miles. 

Besides the radio compass, another 
navigational aid for land use is being 
developed in the application of the 
directional properties of coils and 
loops for transmission and reception. 
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The two applications of the same prin- 
ciple involved simply enable the pilot 
to receive the radio impulses in the 
air, determine their location or direc- 
tion, and guide himself accordingly. 
The value of an ultimate extension of 
these guides to cover the principal air- 
ways of the country is obvious. 

The radio telephone is another in- 
strument of peculiar value to aircraft, 
and is just coming into its own. For 
various reasons the radio telegraph 
has been developed more widely for 
this purpose, although the telephone 
is handier for the pilot; but with cer- 
tain improvements now being made a 
more extensive use of the phone is 
possible. Thus the pilot eventually, 
instead of having the radio telegraph 
to transmit and receive his messages, 
with the consequent difficulty of pick- 
ing up and decoding the phrases as 
they come to him, perhaps under 
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INTERIOR OF RADIO TRUCK, SHOWING APPARATUS USED IN CONNECTION WITH RADIO 
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stress, will be enabled to turn to his 
phone, much as a man downtown 
would phone his home and talk. This 


his school. He stood smiling 
on the steps in the rain, and it was 
clear that, in spite of his frail body 
and his white hair falling on his col- 
lar, he was not an old man. The 
children called him “Mr. Halliday,” all 
others ‘‘Hal.” No one ever called him 
“Mr. Carroll.” 
. The schoolhouse was a tiny, single- 
roomed building, facing Carroll Creek, 
which was at present a rushing tor- 
rent. It was March 1, and the ice of 
a long winter had broken up under 
two days of thaw and rain. Fortu- 
nately, none of the children had to 
cross the creek; it was because their 
parents were unwilling to have them 
use the foot-bridge that Halliday had 
his school on this side. It was an ex- 
tra school, not provided by the State, 
and the salary was a mere pittance, 
but the directors gave Halliday cer- 
tain privileges in addition. On ac- 
count of his family shame he was 
excessively timid, what was called 
“crowd-shy,” and he was excused from 
attendance at Institute and other 
meetings for teachers. He saw only 
the children and a few neighbors from 
year to year. 

No act of Halliday’s had cast a 
shadow upon the name of Carroll; it 
was his brother Wilbur whose career 
had ended in ruin. Wilbur was an 


T four o’clock on Friday after- 
noon Halliday Carroll dismissed 


is of much greater use in civil flying 
than it would be in war, military fliers 
hold, owing to the peculiar conditions 
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architect who had become famous 
while he was still a young man. He 
had been given an important commis- 
sion, the designing of the State Capi- 
tol, and before it was completed had 
died suddenly. On the day after his 
death a whispered scandal became 
public. A firm of decorators claimed 
to have been required to pay five thou- 
sand dollars before their bid would be 
considered. It was asserted that upon 
scores of applicants a similar condi- 
tion had been imposed. The payee, a 
mysterious Henry Rowe, could not be 
identified. A newspaper pointed to 
the strange conjunction of a threat- 
ened investigation and a_ sudden 
death, and at once the coincidence fur- 
nished headlines for a thousand pa- 
pers. 

Wilbur’s associates rushed into 
print in his defense. They insisted 
that he was not a bad man; he was 
merely a dreamer, an artist, a poet. 
He did not commit suicide; he died of 
heart disease. It was true that in his 
innocence he did not know that gifts 
were bribes. The outrageous accusa- 
tion could not be silenced too quickly 
and the defense was damning. 

To Wilbur’s mother and brother 
they sent his body and many flowers, 
and ‘Representative Edward L. Trus- 
cott, the chairman of the Building 
Committee, wrote an eloquent letter 
in which he said that bad men had 
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which. war would impose as to, the: 
need for secrecy and similar factors. . 

One more comparison with the past: 
will show graphically what radio 
means to the present-day world and, 
aviation. “When Columbus, crossing: 
the Atlantic for the first time, found 
himself shut off from his world, he 
could not even rely on the instruments 
he had with him on his own ship, and 
was comparatively helpless. But not. 
so long ago when that modern Colum- 
bus of the air, Commander Read, flew 
across the same body of water officers 
in Washington were able to trace him 
through the air, get his own report, 
flash it to the remote corners of the 
world, and get acknowledgments, all 
within the space of five minutes. 

That astounding experiment, the 
radio-guided battleship and airplane, 
already demonstrated to the world, is 
now matched by the information from 
Germany that with radio currents of 
a peculiar force they can bring down 
an airplane in mid-air as surely as did 
those war-time human aces. 

With this before them, one does not 
question the wisdom of those experts, 
who hesitate to predict the future 
achievements of those modern mira- 
cles, the airship and the aerial voice. 


taken advantage of Wilbur; but Wil- 
bur was not permanently disgraced; 
the cloud would blow away and his 
fame shine forth. He assured them 
of his friendship; if he could ever be 
of any assistance, they must call upon 
him. 

To them came also from Wilbur’s 
boarding-house his wardrobe and 
books. In a few weeks there was no 
more to be heard of him and nothing 
to be seen, save the magnificent build- — 
ing rising on the hill and his low 
grave far away. His mother inherited 
his princely fee and died, and then 
Halliday had it and left it in the bank 
where it had been placed. 

There was nothing, it seemed, for 
Halliday to do. He had no testimony 
to offer except his confidence in his 
brother’s integrity. He could not die 
as their mother had died; he merely 
ceased in a sense to live. There was 
something a little wrong in his head. 
Another man would have stormed the 
doors of the Capitol itself and thus 
relieved his heart, even if it did the 
dead man’s cause no good. But Halli- 
day was afraid. He could have 
rushed upon an enemy’s sword or over 
the brink of a precipice, but he could 
not face men’s cruel eyes. 

He had happy moments in his 
house, which was old and filled with 
treasures. Washington had stayed 
there for a night. Few objects had 
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been added in a century, and nothing 
had been taken away. He read again 
and again his father’s and his grand- 
father’s and his great-grandfather’s 
books—Lamb, Boswell, Addison. He 
put Wilbur’s books in places of honor— 
his albums and tall illustrated volumes 
and his many note-books. Some of the 
note-books were diaries with years 
stamped on their backs in plain white 
letters. Wilbur wrote everything 
down. If Halliday’s mind had not 
been clouded, he might have known 
that there was a chance that the books 
might contain material which could be 
used in Wilbur’s defense. For a while 
they haunted his sleep, but he did not 
open them. To open them would be to 
return to death and disaster, and to 
do that he was afraid. 

The children were lucky to have 
Halliday. He was a college graduate, 
the only one in the county teaching a 
country school, and he had the teach- 
er’s gift. He taught, not only what 
the State prescribed, but much which 
had not yet been recognized as valua- 
ble. His pupils knew the flowers and 
birds and could call by name scores of 
beautiful pictures in Halliday’s books. 
It was hard sometimes to get them to 
leave at four o’clock. 

Halliday stood in the doorway 
watching the twelve bobbing umbrel- 
Jas until they had turned and marched 
away from the creek. The children 
would, he feared, all be wet, but they 
were going home, where their mothers 
would change their clothes. 

Taking a broom from the closet in 
the school-room, he swept the floor and 


laid kindling and paper ready for a_ 


fresh fire on Monday morning. Then 
he dusted the seats and desks. He 
looked meditatively at the pictures on 
the walls, framed photographs of land- 
scapes and famous paintings, and de- 
cided that they needed no attention. 
He closed the shutters and went out 
and locked the door, and on the steps 
- yaised an old umbrella. 

The rain grew heavier each mo- 
ment. The grassy bank between the 
road and the creek was deep under 
water and the lower branches of the 
old oaks were washed by the rushing, 
muddy current. In all Halliday’s life 
the water had not been so high. He 
picked his way carefully down the 
road toward his house, a quarter of a 
mile away, thinking of the children as 
he struggled along and hoping that 
they were safely indoors. 

As he drew near to his old house, 
which he could not see because of the 
thick rain, he began to be frightened. 
- He forgot his terrors when he was at 
home or in school, but the passing 
from one to the other always terrified 
him. Suppose he should find some- 
thing amiss! His idea of something 
amiss was the presence of strangers— 
the arrival of visitors at his school 
come to see how the children were get- 
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ting on, or of buyers of antiques at 
his house come to coax his treasures 


-away from him. He could not drive 


visitors from his school, but when 
some one came to his door he hid if 
there was time; if there was not, he 
answered from the window. No, he 
had nothing to sell, nothing, nothing. 

He decided now, approaching the 
house and holding his way with diffi- 
culty against the rain and wind, that 
he would have no visitors to-day, and 
his spirits rose. He thought of the 
pleasant living-room, of the old Frank- 
lin stove, of his gray cat. He was an 
expert housekeeper; his mother had 


’ said often that he should have been a 


girl. 

Suddenly he slipped on the muddy 
road and the wind tore his umbrella 
from his hand. Righting himself, he 
saw an alarming sight. Before his 
door stood a large car. It had not 
passed the schoolhouse; it must have 
come this far and turned round, ready 
to start back. There was no one in it. 
Had it been abandoned? It could not 
be possible that any one had gone into 
his house! -A very timid creature 
becomes bold when the enemy invades 
his nest. Forgetting his umbrella, 
which sailed into the creek, he leaped 
up to the ‘little porch and opened the 
door. In his pleasant living-room, with 


its book-shelves, its deep embrasured’ 


windows, its old chairs and tables and 
candlesticks, was a stranger. 


The stranger was moving assuredly 
and ponderously round the room, but 
when he saw Halliday in the doorway 
he too stopped short, his mouth drop- 
ping open, his eyes seeking Halliday’s 
little clock on the mantel, which was 
an hour behind the correct time. He 
was an enormous man, of towering 
height and vast bulk, his frame so 
large that the persistent gluttony of 
years had not materially distorted 
him. His habit of life had, however, 
left its mark on his face. Some men 
look like animals; this man looked like 
a composite of animals—the head of a 
greedy and cunning creature of a low 
order set upon the body of a more no- 
ble species. He had had a moment 
ago the look of one in whom desperate 
fear has suddenly given place to 
blessed assurance of safety; he had 
now the look of one who has still a 
short section of his race to run or 
some last enemy to conquer. He 
smiled foolishly when he realized how 
small that enemy was, this little pale, 
white-haired, stupid man. He had.al- 
ways known that it would be wise to 
secure Wilbur Carroll’s private papers, 
but he had been afraid. Now he 
realized that he might long ago have 
helped himself before they became al- 
most as precious as the breath of life. 

“Well,” he said, facetiously, looking 
down upon Halliday. “I’m afraid I’ve 
surprised you.” 
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“What do you want in my house?” 
asked Halliday, his voice cracking 
shrilly. 

The stranger put out a great hand 
as though to soothe. His other arm 
he pressed against the pocket of his 
coat. 

“Now, my friend, don’t be alarmed. 
You can’t suspect me of stealing. I 
came to see your antiques. You were 
not here and your door had blown. 
open, and I came in.” 

“It had not blown open!” contra- 
dicted Halliday. “I may have left it 
unlocked, but the latch is sound.” 

The stranger bowed as if to say, 
“Have it your own way.” He took a 
step nearer, towering above Halliday, 
and Halliday stretched his feeble arms 
across the door. 

“Who are you?” 

The stranger’s eyes narrowed; he 
stood looking at Halliday. 

“My name is Henry Ellis,” he said 
briskly after a moment. “If you have 
no antiques to sell, I’ll go.” 

“T have nothing to sell,’’ cried Halli- 
day. 

“Then good-by.” 

The man passed him, brushing 
against him. He exuded an odor of 
fine tobacco, delicate perfume, and 
alcoholic liquor. He stumbled down 
the steps into the driving rain and 
stepped into the car, his hand still 
upon the pocket of his coat. His color 
was high and the triumphant, excited 
expression had returned to his gross 
face. He slammed the door and pre- 
pared to start. F 

But in the deep mud the wheels made 
many futile revolutions. Alarmed, he 
leaned forward, his face gray. He 
did not look at Halliday again; his 
whole attention seemed to be fixed 
upon getting out of. Halliday’s sight. 
Halliday meanwhile was not looking at 
him, but at the monogram on the side 
of his great car. He studied the let- 
ters like a pupil in a primary school, 
as though he were trying to give them 
names. 

The car, lurching ahead at last, 
passed out of sight. Then Halliday’s 
mind began to work. The man was 
doubtless going to Bloomfield, the 
nearest city, whence he had doubtless 
come. He would have to go up the 
road four miles to the bridge, and 
down on the opposite side. This un- 
important reflection occupied “Halli- 
day’s mind for a long time. He turned 
toward the living-room and stood with 
his hands on the door-frame as he had 
stood barring the stranger’s way. His 
mouth was open and he was trem- 
bling; he seemed to be standing under 
a tall precipice from which masses of 
rock would in a moment fall upon his 
head. The masses of rock were facts, 
irresistible conclusions from direct ob- 
servation. He tightened his grasp as 
they came tumbling. 

In the first place, the stranger had 
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had some other intention than the pur- 
chase of antiques. He was not the 
sort of man who would know anything 
about antiques. He had not even come 
in the expectation of seeing Halliday; 
his glance at the clock showed that he 
expected to be gone before Halliday 
came. 

Moreover, the initials of the name 
which he had given were not those on 
his automobile. Suddenly Halliday’s 
body began to tremble like a reed in 
the wind. The initials on the automo- 
bile were E. L. T.; they had photo- 
graphed themselves on his brain. His 
mind leaped to the signature on the 
letter about Wilbur—it was Edward 
L. Truscott. 

He turned his head. On the shelf 
near the window was a wide gap. Be- 
low it on the floor lay a pile of books. 
He knelt down, lifted them, and put 
them back into place. But the gap did 
not close. Four of Wilbur’s diaries 
were missing, those for the last four 
years of his life. Halliday remem- 
bered the hand of the stranger pressed 
to his side. He sank helplessly into a 
chair while the clock ticked sharply, 
the rain beat on the window, and 
the mewing cat pressed against his 
leg. 


For ten minutes Halliday sat para- 
lyzed. He saw that the other books 
had been disturbed, his desk had been 
opened. He became aware of a cold 
draught; the stranger had been up- 
stairs, and had not closed the doors 
behind him. But his search there was 
vain; there was nothing anywhere ex- 
cept in the little black books, and there 
might not be anything in them. 

But there must be something in 
them or Truscott—if the stranger 
were Truscott—would not have car- 
ried them away. It could not be pos- 
sible that they were going to open 
again the case against Wilbur, hold 
him up again to shame! It would be 
like dragging him from his grave. He 
saw Wilbur lying in this room with 
closed eyes and folded hands; _ it 
seemed to his confused and terrified 
mind that Wilbur opened his eyes and 
looked at him, beseeching his aid. 

Halliday said suddenly, ‘Cruel! 
cruel!” and sprang to his feet. If 
there were fresh disgrace heaped on 
Wilbur, it would be his fault. He 
should have destroyed those books. 
Now he must get them back. Trus- 
cott would go up-stream, and then 
down; the road was deep, and he 
could not travel quickly in his heavy 
car. He would cross the stream and 
intercept him on the other road and 
demand his property. His long asso- 
ciation with children had given him a 
childlike mind; he believed that Trus- 
cott could be persuaded. 

He had not taken off his old coat 
and cap, and he had only to close the 
door. He forgot the fire, which needed 
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attention, and himself and his cat, 
which needed food. He shoved her out 
of his way, and she ran after him and 
clawed the door, crying with fright. 

He walked back toward his. school. 
The stream had broadened percep- 
tibly; cakes of ice were floating rap- 
idly along, and with them débris of 
considerable size. He began to run, 
although there was no need for haste. 
It was only a short distance to the 
foot-bridge, and he had only a little 
way to go on the other side. He was 
still talking to himself, saying over 
and over, “Oh, cruel! cruel!” 

Suddenly he gave a sharper cry. 
The foot-bridge, a suspended structure 
of heavy cables and boards, had torn 
loose from the bank on this side and 
had been caught by the current and 
trailed down-stream. There was no 
other crossing save flooded fords and 
the vehicle bridge, four miles away. 
That bridge Truscott was probably 
crossing at this moment. 

Another man might have found the 
undertaking hopeless. But it was not 
an icy stream which Halliday dreaded; 
it was the sight of unfriendly human 
faces. He might be afraid to speak 
to Truscott when he found him, but 
he was not afraid of a swollen creek. 
He said again, ‘‘Oh, cruel! cruel!” and 
stepped into the icy water. It rose 
to his knees, to his waist, and in mid- 
stream. almost to his armpits. 


On the far side Halliday fought his 
way out, gasping. An eighth of a 
mile away at the end of a muddy lane 
ran the main road, on which Truscott 
must travel.- To it for a short dis- 
tance the railway ran parallel, and a 
little station stood between the two. 
From the station one could see far up 
the main road. Halliday realized that 
he must find shelter and a fire at once. 
The rain changed to sleet, and the 
wind drove the sharp needles against 
his cheek. He started to run, his wet 
clothes flapping about him, the water 
in his shoes weighing him down. 

Mounting the platform, he peered 
into the station. The ticket window 
was closed; the agent was probably 
away, to be gone until train time, 
which was six o’clock. It was now not 
quite five. He saw with gratitude an 
almost red-hot stove, and realized that 
he could stand beside it and watch the 
road. He took off his coat and hung 
it on the pipe and stood close to the 
stove, his body bending above it. He 
ventured to dry one shoe, then the 
other. Fifteen minutes passed, twen- 
ty, a half-hour, and Truscott had not 
come. Halliday went to the window, 
then to the platform—there was no 
sign of acar. It was rapidly growing 
dark, but Truscott would of course 
have lamps. Another ten minutes 
passed, and still another. Hysterical 
sobs crowded into Halliday’s throat. 
It could not be that Truscott had gone 


_ train. 
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another way. There was no other 
way! fi 

When he saw the agent coming, he 
stepped out to the platform. The man 
would think his presence strange, and | 
he did not wish to be questioned. He 
saw approaching two pale lights. A 
mud-stained Ford roadster rolled to 
the side of the platform and stopped, 
but no ofie got out. The occupants 
apparently intended to stay where ' 
they were until the train was due. 

Halliday stood wringing his hands. 
He saw again his brother’s poor be- 
seeching eyes. He was becoming more 
bewildered. He could not account for 
his presence here in the darkness so 
far from home; he believed that he 
must presently wake and find that he 
had suffered from nightmare. 

At six o’clock the train lumbered in 
with shriek of whistle and clangor of — 
bell. Halliday turned away, afraid of | 
the eyes of arriving passengers. He 
would go home; there was nothing 
else to do. But suddenly he paused. 
A great body stepped from the little 
car across the platform and into the 
For some reason Truscott had 
abandoned his car, and now he was 
going to escape. 

“Oh, wait!” cried Halliday, wildly. 
“Oh, wait!” : 

Then Halliday. too flung himself 
aboard. In spite of eyes which terri- 
fied, he walked through the day-coach 
into the foul smoking-car, into which 
Truscott had vanished, and there sat 
down. Truscott was half-way to the 
front; Halliday sat down just inside 
the door. He must get his breath and 
a little more courage. The books— 
which Truscott had were his, and a 
man might ask for his own. He would 
say: “Poor Wilbur is dead! Let him 
go! Give me back his books!” 

But. he could not speak. He could 
not marshal his thoughts, and, besides, | 
Truscott was talking loudly. Truscott 
had more than ever the look of one 
who has escaped great danger or 
triumphed over an enemy. He talked 
incessantly, as one does in a safe 
haven after a great storm. He told 
every one about the flood and the 
muddy roads. The bridge was unsafe 
for’ a heavy car; he had had to 
leave his limousine with a farmer and 
come to the station in the farmer’s 
car. 

“She wasn’t a Lizzie, she was a 
Liz,” he said, hilariously, and all those 
round him laughed with him, even 
those who did not own as much as a. 
wheelbarrow. : 

He treated his neighbors to cigars. 
Every one recognized him for a great 
man and every one tried to hear what 
he was saying. With each burst of 
hoarse laughter he pressed his hand 
to the pocket of his coat. Ma 

Halliday moistened his lips. It 
seemed to. him that the passengers 
were not looking at Truscott, they 
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were looking at him. He could not 
speak here. He had money in his 
pocket, and he would ride into Bloom- 
field, and there run along the platform 
by Truscott’s side and speak to him. 
It was fifteen years since he had come 
so far. 


But on the long platform Halliday 
lost his chance. Truscott’s admirers 
hung to him even here, hoping for 
more cigars, and Halliday could not 
get near him. He had forgotten that 
there was a tremendous new station, 
and the crowds and the lights and the 
noise paralyzed him. He saw Truscott 
vanish into an elevator and had the 
door shut in his face. He saw a stair- 
way, and hurried down and looked 
about—Truscott was going through a 
door. He ran after him like a dog. 
Truscott was going down other stairs 
‘to the street, and instantly Halliday 
was at his heels. 

Truscott stood on the curb and 
lifted a lordly hand, and a taxicab 
wheeled toward him. At last Halliday 
found his tongue. He began to starh- 
mer and to call. 

“Give me—I want’’—he could not 
remember what it was he wanted. 

Truscott heard the voice, but he did 
not look over his shoulder. He did not 
think of it as a voice he had ever 
heard before, and he stepped into his 
cab. He gave the name of his hotel, 
“The Marlborough,” and was whirled 
away. He was, he believed, safe. In 
the cab he took out the little books and 
held them in his hands. Politically he 
and his party were ruined, but as yet, 
in spite of a thousand accusations, no 
dishonesty had been proved against 
him. He had only to destroy these 
records, and he was safe. But first he 
would read them, so that he might 
fully understand his deliverance. 

At Truscott’s rebuff poor Halliday 
grew nearly insane. The Marlborough 
was not far away—he would pursue 
Truscott. He began to run down the 
slippery street. The cold wind was 
behind him; it beat and buffeted him, 
but it helped him along. Once he fell, 
but he was not hurt, and he scrambled 
up. 
In the bright light of the entrance 
he looked like an aged elf. He pushed 
against the revolving doors. Now 
nothing should stay him—no throng, 
no staring eyes. The words were on 
his lips, he would not forget them. 
He would shout: “Give me back my 
books! You are a thief! Give me 
back my books!” 

In the lobby he stood quivering. 
The shining floors seemed all eyes, 
there were mirror eyes on the walls 
and live eyes in the heads of men and 
women. There was no Truscott to be 
seen. His lips began to tremble, the 
nerves of his face to twitch. He felt 
again the expectation of destruction 
from objects that should fall upon 
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him. At this instant he saw Truscott 
standing at the entrance to the café. 
He was taking off his coat and hand- 
ing it to the maid to hang on the rack. 
At once Halliday forgot the eyes and 
walked toward him steadily. Hunger 
had made Truscott forget his prize; 
the pocket of the coat bulged as it 
hung from the girl’s hands. Truscott 
was separating himself from his coat; 
he left it with its precious burden and 
walked away, heavily but briskly, 
toward his dinner. His anxiety had 
caused him to lose weight, but it 
would not, he thought, smiling, take 
him long to win it back again. He 
stood for a’ moment in the doorway, 
then he vanished toward the beckon- 
ing hand of a waiter. 

Halliday thought at once of a sim- 
ple, childish scheme. He saw the girl 


_hang up the coat and run her hand 


down the smooth sleeve. The material 
was of wool, but it had the feel of silk. 
He wished that he might say to her, 
“The books are mine, give them to 
me,” but his plan was not quite so 
foolish. 

“Young lady,” he said, pleasantly, 
“may I trouble you for a glass of 
water ?” 

The young woman stared. Another 
maid would have bade him get a glass 
of water for himself, and still another, 
alarmed, would have called a porter to 
escort him to the door. This young 
woman was both kind-hearted and im- 
pulsive and she thought he looked 
faint. 

“Why, yes,” she said, and stepped to 
a fountain on the other side of the 
laden rack. 

By some miracle all:other eyes were 
for the moment turned away. By an- 
other the water did not at first run 
freely and the girl was delayed. Hal- 
liday: lifted the little books from Trus- 
cott’s pocket. He walked away slowly 
and steadily and pushed against the 
revolving doaqrs with his _ feeble 
strength. Some one entering gave 
them a great thrust and he almost fell 
headlong into the street. He passed 
the window of the café, and through 
silken curtains saw Truscott, his nap- 
kin spread over his breast, bent above 
the elaborate dinner card. His knees 
supported him as far as the corner; he 
managed to turn into the cross-street, 
and there he stood, panting. Though 
Truscott were to dash upon him in a 
moment, he must get his breath. Hav- 
ing recovered, he would do that which 
he should have done long ago. Carroll 
Creek flowed into Minetta River, and 
Minetta River flowed: through Bloom- 
field. He knew the great bridge, and 
he would go thither and, standing 
upon it, tear these yellow pages into 


infinitesimal fragments and give them . 


to the wind and the water. Then he 
could go home and hide as he had hid- 
den so long, and Wilbur’s beseeching 
eyes would torture him no more. 
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He crept along the wall until he had 
reached the next street, and there he 
walked more swiftly until he came to 
the wide bridge and heard the sound 
of water. Then he stood still. It was 
clearing and the wind blew only in 
gusts. There were quiet intervals 
when one could think. Halliday put 
his hands to his head. He seemed to 
be roused from a long sleep. He saw 
Wilbur and he saw Truscott; Wilbur’s 
face was that of an honest man at 
peace with himself, but Truscott’s was 
that of a man filled with guilt and ter- 
ror. He knew suddenly that Truscott. 
was afraid of these little books. He 
knew also that to destroy them would 
be like killing his brother. 

A plan, as childish as that which 
had a half-hour ago served him so 
well, formed itself in his simple mind. 
He did not know that the party to 
which Truscott had belonged had been 
deposed by a great wave of resistance 
and denunciation and reform; but he 
believed naively that the Governor of 
a great Commonwealth must of neces- 
sity be an honest man. In this case 
he was right. He would carry his 
books to the Capitol itself. He turned 
back toward the station. 


Between his salad and his dessert 
Truscott thought of his little books. 
Until this moment he had been think- 
ing of food—of its selection, of its 
ordering, of its quality and its taste. 
He had before him lettuce with Roque- 
fort dressing, and he felt suddenly a 
great qualm of misery which was 
partly nausea and partly dizziness, 
and partly a dreadful thickness in his 
brain. He had felt it before when he 
had eaten too much, and he ascribed 
it to indigestion and regretfully laid 
down his fork. Perhaps if he paused 
for a moment he could finish his salad 
and eat the pastry which was to follow. 

But suddenly he knew that it was 
not indigestion which troubled him; it 
was fright. How under heaven could 
he have been so careless? He got up 
nervously, his napkin still spread 
across his broad chest, and walked to 
the lobby and laid his hand upon his 
coat. He felt of one pocket, then an- 
other, and he began to mutter, “My 
God! My God!” as though he ex- 
pected his Creator to hear him. When 
the terrified maid explained that no 
suspicious character had been seen, 
only a little white-haired old man who 
asked her for a drink of water and 
did not wait for it, he cursed her and 
rushed away, his coat on his arm, his 
hat awry upon his head, the napkin 
still spread across his breast. At the 
door his waiter caught up with him, 
and when he was paid pulled the nap- 
kin away gently. 

At the station Truscott found that 
he had missed the last train back to 
Halliday’s station and that he must 
wait till morning. He remembered 
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now with anguish a little figure seen 
for an instant in the dim light of the 
Ford car, another little figure at the 
curb from which had come a whining 
cry. He supposed that Halliday was 
on the train which had gone. He had 
no other way than this to pursue him. 
He sat all night in the bright station. 
Great waves of physical misery surged 
over him again and sometimes he felt 
a stabbing pain in his heart. He re- 


FROM 
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membered the terror in Halliday’s 
eyes—he would put there a still 
sharper fear. 

At nine o’clock in the morning he 
went once more down the road, walk- 
ing and cursing as he walked, because 
not even a Ford could move in the 
deep mud. He went up Halliday’s 
steps and burst-open the door. He 
found a cold house. He stood leaning 
against the door frame, old and gray 
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and tremulous, gnawing his lip. He 
believed that Fate had him at last, 
though he could not guess that Halli- 
day Carroll sat at this moment in the 
Governor’s office, opposite him the 
Governor and other eager listeners, 
and that between them lay four little 
books in which an honest man had 
recorded his dawning understanding 
that those among whom he worked 
were thieves. 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 
EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


CHAPTER VIII-A PEACE DEPARTMENT IN WAR TIME 


N the middle of the war a Senator 
cast loose from his mental moor- 
ings at a banquet in New York 

and embarked on a stream of imagina- 
tive language that swept him far out 
into stormy seas where dwell the mon- 
strous forms of the Things That 
Aren’t So. 

The following letter shows the re- 
action of the Department of Com- 
merce to the outward expression of 
the Senator’s critical complex. 


Washington, January 21, 1918. 

To the Officers and Workers in the 
Department of Commerce: 

United States Senator George E. 

Chamberlain, Chairman of the Senate 

Committee om Military Affairs, is re- 

ported through the press to have said 

on the 19th inst. in an address before 
the National Security League: 


“The military establishment of 
America has fallen down... it has 
almost stopped functioning . .. be- 


cause of inefficiency in every bureau 
and in every department of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” 

The emphasis is mine. 

We in this department. form no 
part of the military establishment, 
though in every branch we are in full 
co-operation with it. We are in- 
cluded, however, under the charge 
that inefficiency “in every bureau” 
and “in every department” has led to 
the result said to exist. If it exists 
it is said to be at least in part our 
fault. All departments, all bureaus, 
are sentenced together. Such a state- 
ment from such a source must (if we 
may assume it to be correctly re- 
ported) .be given weight. It is either 
true or false as regards ourselves. 
What lesson can we learn from it? 

Candidly I had not believed any 
such sweeping condemnation could be 
justly made of our mutual service. 
The words of cordial praise that come 
often unsolicited from many sides 
about every one of our services, the 
commendation of the business and 
the industrial world, the noble spirit 
of self-sacrifice so freely shown by 
you in many forms, the known and 
definite results of our common efforts, 


the constant touch with all our work 
that you know it is my pleasure and 
privilege to try to maintain, these 
and what I have permitted myself to 
think thirty years of industrial and 
executive experience had taught me, 
had led to the belief that in this de- 
partment, so far as the law and the 
funds at our disposal permit, we have 
on the whole a highly effective or- 
ganization even: when judged by 
severe standards of industrial prac- 
tice. Nor, let me say in justice to 
you, am I aware that any external 
inquiry into the work of the depart- 
ment has been made upon which to 
base a charge to contrary effect. We 
are, as you know, cohstantly studying 
our work in all its forms with a view 
to its improvement. 

But this is beside the mark. Our 
work, if good, will speak for itself. 
We have neither duty nor right of 
self-praise. . What I ask you, every one 
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of you, to consider for yourself is 
whether this charge is true of you, of 
your division or bureau, of your part, 
whatever. it be, in our common work. 
For now more than ever must we 
do our work well. The slacker in 
work, if such there be, plays Ger- 
many’s game. Inefficiency is a sin 
against your country. Red tape, un- 
less required by law, is an offense 
against patriotism. Let us speak 
plainly. If inefficiency exists it must 
cease or the ineffective ones must go. 
This is no hour for hesitancy about 
persons. 

But having thus in all seriousness 
said, let me add in conclusion that I 
fully believe the firm confidence I 
hold in you is for sufficient cause and 
will be more than justified by the 
high effectiveness of your service. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 


The Senator certainly could not 
complain that his criticism was un- 
heeded, but his attack went far beyond 
the remotest confines of truth. In ail 
verity, the Senator did not know what 
he was talking about and, in so far 
as my own Department was con- 
cerned, had made no visible effort to 
But that condition and be- 
havior are not uncommon in either 
house of Congress and are no bar to 
vigorous speech. The presence in 
either body of men who knew the 
facts and had power to ask questions 
would put a serious “outflow tax” on 
oratory. The “Congressional Record” 
would be smaller, more interesting, 
and would cost less. 


A FAMINE IN OPTICAL GLASS 


Certain things were anxiously: dis- 
cussed during the early stages of the 
war in some executive circles and 
were rarely mentioned outside them. 
One of these was optical glass. 

Had you, my reader, visited one of 
our battleships before the war and 
examined such instruments as gex- 


tants, range-finders, telescopes, binoc- 
lars, and the like, you would have 
. ound, on inquiry, that the lenses in 
them were of glass whose true mark 
of origin, written or unwritten, was 
_“made in Germany.” With the com- 
ing of the war the German supply— 
_which was the only sufficient supply— 
was cut off. The French and English 
could not meet their own require- 
ments, and we had in this country no 
developed optical-glass industry. In- 
deed, we had only a small beginning 
of the industry, hardly enough to 
keep one large ship supplied, if so 
much. 

The problem of producing proper 
glass for military purposes was most 
serious, for the urgency of the need 
for camera lenses, optical systems for 
periscopes, range-finders, etc., can 
scarcely be overstated. Optical-glass 


products are the eyes of the military. 


services; without them they would be 
blind indeed. As a makeshift the 
Navy borrowed field-glasses far and 
wide, wherever it could get them, and, 
like many other citizens, I had the 
pleasure of lending Jena binoculars to 
aid in fighting the Germans. Our 
navy men used all sorts and conditions 
of: glasses thus loaned, and few of the 
lenders knew why it was done. 


DOCTORS OF SCIENCE OPERATE FURNACES 


‘Fortunately, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards had known of this problem in 
advance and had been wrestling with 
it for months before we entered the 
war. Indeed, prior to April, 1917, we 
had made over one hundred melts of 
glass. “ Ignorance upon the subject 
was nearly complete. We had to find 
the right materials for the pots and 
learn how to make them, and then to 
find the proper mixture of materials 
for each kind of optical glass and 
learn the correct treatment of it. It 
was earnest, devoted, scientific re- 
search, carried on unceasingly for 
many months at our glass plant in the 
old armory grounds at Pittsburgh. I 
spent an interesting day there during 
the war, watching the doctors of 
science operating the glass furnaces 
and seeing our ceramic chemists 
working on the materials for the large 
pots, each holding nearly a thousand 

pounds of glass. 

The practice and experience of our 
established glass-making factories 
were at the beginning of little avail, 
for optical glass is of a quality that 
is separate and apart from even the 
best ordinary product, much as dia- 
-monds and rubies are distinct from 
“gemi-precious stones. Finally, every 
detail was worked out. New mate- 
rials and methods were found for 

-making the pots through the skill and 
‘untiring energy of Dr. A. V. Blei- 
ninger, our chief ceramic chemist, and 
in our own plant we produced on a 
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Photograph of watch taken through a block of optical 

glass five inches thick. This glass is an example of the 

unusual manufacturing activities of the Department of 
Commerce 


commercial scale the best quality of 
every kind of optical glass required 
for military purposes. 

In October, 1918, we shipped over 
three thousand pounds of first-grade 
binocular glass selected from more 
than fifteen thousand pounds actually 
produced. The great new laboratory 
mentioned in an earlier article con- 
tains a modern optical-glass works, 
and this dangerous deficiency can 
hardly vex us again. Throughout the 
long study of this problem it was our 
privilege to co-operate with the mili- 
tary services and with the glass in- 
dustry in order to make and maintain 
an adequate supply of an essential 
and, to us, a novel product which re- 
quired the most careful scientific 
selection and manipulation in every 
phase of its manufacture. This work 
was supplemented by using the glass 
of our production to- make lenses, 
prisms, etc., ready for service in our 
own optical-instrument shop at Wash- 
ington. 


COTTON BLANKETS WARM AS WOOL 


The Army and Navy wanted wool 
and yet more wool, and this great de- 
mand brought an acute need for a 
suitable substitute for wool in blan- 
kets. The textile division of the 
Bureau of Standards attacked this 
problem, and, after careful study in 
its own experimental textile mill, at 
last developed and produced a blanket 
material of cotton as warm as a wool 
blanket and as durable. 


What should we use to cover air- 
plane wings? The Allies used linen; 
we had none, and no sufficient means 
of making it. France and Great 
Britain needed all they could produce. 
Our textile laboratories, in co-opera- 
tion with manufacturers, produced a 
new cotton fabric having all the de- 
sirable qualities of linen for this 
essential purpose. 

A further step in connection with it 
was the production of a new “dope” 
or varnish which neutralized the in- 
flammable qualities of the cotton. 


RADIO WAVES HELP SAFEGUARD SHIPS 
IN FOGS 


One morning in 1915 I was crossing 
New York Harbor with Dr. S. W. 
Stratton, then Director of the Bureau 
of Standards. The fog was thick, and 
on the way to Staten Island our boat 
was stopped repeatedly to determine 
the position of other vessels. We 
stood out on the forward deck listen- 
ing to the whistle signals from pass- 
ing craft. Then and there Dr. Strat- 
ton said it must be possible to use 
radio waves to solve the problems of 
navigation in fog and thick weather— 
that is, to determine the presence, 
approximate distance, and _ location 
(direction) of other vessels by means 
of radio. Several years before. the 
Lighthouse Service had. mentioned 
using radio signals in-this way, but 
nothing practical had been done. . 

We discussed the matter quite fully, 
and I asked Dr. Stratton to take it up 
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actively. On his return to Washing- 
ton he conferred with Dr. Kolster, 
Chief of the Radio Division of the 
Bureau of Standards, who in about a 
month prepared the preliminary de- 
sign of an apparatus for the purpose. 
He was asked to continue his re- 
searches. He did so, and soon pro- 
duced the original direction finder or 
radio compass. One day I went to Dr. 
Kolster’s room to see the new instru- 
ment. While there he put the wire- 
less ear-pieces on my head and sat 
with me listening to the official wire- 
less messages being sent out from 
Germany. A blank-book was there, in 
which we noted down such of them as 
we could understand. 

The first form of the direction 
finder was of course crude, but it was 
rapidly perfected, and now is an im- 
portant safeguard to navigators. Dur- 
ing the war it was used successfully 
to find where German submarines 
were operating. . These submarines 
rose to the surface daily to report by 
wireless to Germany. Our wireless 
stations on the eastern shore of the 
Atlantic heard these signals, and by 
their direction finders were able to 
determine the place whence they came, 
for the point where the lines of direc- 
tion converging from our stations 
met at sea was the spot where the 
submarine was signaling. These facts 
were transmitted to our naval com- 
mand, and appropriate action followed. 
The radio compass also found practi- 
cal service in enabling our transports 
to enter harbors without delay despite 
the weather, and so to avoid dangers 
from enemy submarines and other 
causes involved in waiting outside. 

The radio direction finder has done 
much to destroy the dangers from 
fog, and in so doing to remove one of 
the terrors of the sea. 


GOVERNMENT INVENTION SAVES LIVES 
AT SEA 


During the summer of 1921 the 
Norwegian steamer Onataneda was in 
distress off Newfoundland. By wire- 
less she gave her supposed position by 
“dead reckoning,” but this was wrong 
by ninety miles. Only one ship, the 
Fanad Head, among several that re- 
ceived her message was able to find 
her, and this was because the Fanad 
Head had a direction finder which 
gave the true position. Those on 
board the Onataneda owe their lives 
to this. 

On another occasion in 1921 a ves- 
sel but fourteen miles away from a 
wrecked ship received a distress call, 
but lacked a radio direction finder. 
She hunted for ten hours, and at last 
arrived too late to save the lives which 
could have been preserved had the 
location of the wreck been’ known 
promptly. 

From sea to fish is a natural transi- 
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tion. My friend Dr. Hugh M. Smith, 
then Commissioner of Fisheries, had 
a sheaf of wonderful fish stories. He 
would tell of fishes he had seen climb- 
ing trees and leaping among the rocks 
on shore. Soberly he avowed these 
things to be true, and so no doubt 
they were. But in the days of war 
the Fisheries Service was about more 
serious business, for there was a 
shortage of food in the land. You, as 
you read, will recall the meatless and 
the wheatless days; but there was 
never occasion for fishless days. Dur- 
ing all that time there was an abun- 
dance of good cheap fish food unused 
and all but unknown. The Fisheries 
Service undertook to introduce this 
food supply to the public, for the said 
public is quite sure that what it does 
not eat is not good to eat. 

The subject of unused foods is a 
large one, and there can of course be 
no disputing about taste. The eggs 
which New York prefers do not ap- 
peal to Boston taste, and vice versa. 
Certain oysters rejected in America 
bring an extra price in France. Still 
there were wholesome foods that re- 
quired only to be known to find use. 
Among these was the sea mussel. 


NOVEL METHODS OF ADDING NEW FOODS 
TO AMERICA’S MENU 


The sea mussel was brought to pub- 
lic notice in an unusual way. A news- 
paper campaign had been carried on 
by the Bureau of Fisheries in Boston 
to introduce sea mussels as food and 
several hotels had placed them on 
their bills of fare, but they were not 
reaching the general public. It then 
occurred to the officer in charge to 
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start with the firemen and policemen. 
The Fire Chief objected, but the 
Chief of Police, who had been recom- 
mended as “hard boiled,” said, “Are 
they poisonous?” Upon being told 
that they are not, he said: “All I want 
you to do is to assure me that my 
police force will not get sick.” 

A barrel of mussels was then given 
to every police station in Boston, and 
copies of a cook-book showing differ- 
ent methods of cooking them, together 
with buckets for carrying home a sup- 
ply, were furnished to each police- 
man. The novelty of this campaign 
appealed to the local papers, and with 
their renewed aid the new food soon 
came into general use. ; 

The same service introduced the 
traveling cook. An educated woman, 
Mrs. Spencer, with initiative and a 
gift for publicity, was employed to 
travel in the West with one or more 


assistants to demonstrate the value of 


fish foods. She got in touch with 
women’s clubs, home economics socie- 
ties, and other organizations whose 
members came to her demonstrations. 
She actually cooked the fish before her 
audience and served it to them. Ar- 
rangements were made with local 
dealers to have on sale each day the 
fish she was to demonstrate, and her 
hearers on leaving would go directly 
to the dealer for a supply to prepare 
in their own homes. In this way she 
increased the sale of fish in St. Louis, 
as an example, by about twenty-five 
per cent. 

When in Seattle, I attended one of 
Mrs. Spencer’s afternoon parties and 
saw her cook and serve to a large 
gathering of interested women un- 
familiar fish foods taken from the 
local waters and available at low cost. 

A campaign which began in the 
East in October, 1915, to introduce 
the unknown tilefish resulted in the 
sale during the year which ended 
June 30, 1917, of over 11,500,000 
pounds of this new food, which put 
into the fishermen’s pockets in that 
period over $475,000. . 

Many thousands of barrels of her- 
ring were annually caught in Alaska, 
but were used for fertilizer instead of 
food. The Fisheries Service intro- 
duced the Scotch method of curing 
herring for food at a cost of about 
$12,000 by employing two experts 
from Dundee to go to Alaska and ex- 
plain the process. During 1917 and 
1918 the Alaska pack of Scotch-cured 
herring was over 45,000 barrels 
(11,500,000 pounds), the market 
value of which was more than $850,- 
000. 


RESCUING A HUNDRED MILLION MISSIS- 
SIPPI FISH 


Rescue work is usually understood 
to relate to unfortunate human be- 
ings, but in the Bureau of Fisheries 
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Colonel Sidney D. Waldon, the emi- 
nent automobile engineer, who fig- 
ured in the spectacular development 
of the Liberty motor under the au- 
spices of Mr. Redfield’s Department 


it has a different meaning. There it 
signifies a function of which too little 
is known because it is one of the Gov- 
ernment services which produces 
many times its annual cost. Few 
private enterprises are run at such a 
profit. 

The Mississippi River misbehaves 
in spring, as residents near it know 
to their cost. Its waters spread out 
far and wide over the adjacent coun- 
try, and millions of fish go with them. 
Soon the stream subsides, and these 
fish are left to die, as the shallow 
pools formed by the receding waters 
dry up or freeze. The Service sends 
out seining parties, which follow down 
the diminishing river and rescue the 
fishes from the pools and either re- 
store them to the stream or distribute 
them to other waters. In 1919 over 
100,000,000 fish were thus saved. 
Twenty fish hatcheries could not pro- 
duce fish equal in number and size to 
those thus rescued. Their cash value 
at the rates charged by commercial 
hatcheries exceeds the total appro- 
priation of the Government for the 
fish cultural service. 


THE FIGHTING MEN OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF COMMERCE 


But it is time to come back to 
Washington during the war. There 
over the Commerce Building flies our 
service flag marked 1824. That is 
our contribution of personnel to the 
military forces. Just across yonder 
Atlantic horizon sixty of our ships 
are in the naval service—fifty of them 
lighthouse steamers equipped for mine 
: laying. They were used also for set- 
. ting and removing nets and, the naval 
-authorities said, were indispensable 
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at that work. 
coasts as well as the officers of light- 
house tenders. It is their specialty 
to operate in the dangerous places, 
and the knowledge and skill thus ac- 
quired had great value in war. One 
of our surveying ships, the Isis, is 
flagship in New York Harbor; one, 
the Dixie, is a despatch boat in Hamp- 
ton Roads. Yonder in the War De- 
partment are fifty of our Census 
clerks supervising the tabulation of 
the registration of fighting men. Up 
at the Naval Observatory our Coast 
Survey scientific officers are replacing 
the absent naval staff. Others of them 
are navigating officers at sea, for this 
one bureau has given over eighty com- 
missioned officers to the Army and 
Navy. Its head is a colonel in France, 
and its chief geodetic engineer is 
there also as a major. 

The clerical forces in all the various 
offices have done their part also—men 
and women alike. They have taken 
among them well over $3,500,000 of 
our war securities. Down on the side- 
walk before the building they meet 
weekly, hundreds of them, to sing 
patriotic songs, sometimes led by the 
Engineer or the Marine Bands. Of 
course there was trouble holding our 
force together, for the men wanted to 
fight, but meanwhile the war pressure 
on us grew tremendously and most of 
our regular work had to go on. We 
had men with scientific training de- 
tailed from the Army to help us, and 
we sought women trained in science 
from the women’s colleges. In our 
laboratories the scientific staff rose in 
a year from 470 to 935. 

Going one day into the experi- 
mental woolen mill we were operating 
for research into materials for uni- 
forms, blankets, and the like, I found 
a young man in a private’s uniform. 
He seemed unusually competent, and 
in conversation showed both practical 
and scientific familiarity with the 
work. I asked him what he was doing 
when he was drafted. Hereplied: “I 
was assistant superintendent of the 
Company,” naming one of the 
largest textile manufacturing con- 
cerns of the country. 

Another time, when looking over 
the laboratories, I entered a room 
where something was making a ter- 
rific racket, and went to see what it 
was all about. An odd figure stood by 
a bench near a window which at first 
glance appeared to be a brown trun- 





cated cone with a ball at the top, lack- — 


ing human semblance. I went over to 
this object. It moved, and when 17 got 
near enough to inspect it closely it 
laughed. Then I saw it was one of 
the college women we had employed as 
physicists. She was clad in a brown 
garment which reached from neck to 
heels with a hood over her head and 
gloves on her hands. Little was visi- 
ble to betray the woman until you 


Few men know the | 
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squarely faced her. She was working 
over a machine which made the noise 
I had heard. When I inquired what 
it was, she said it was an “interrupted 
stress machine” by which she was de- 
termining the nature of material to 
be used in airplane motor shafts. 
There she was, eager and interested, 
working away in her dull garments, 
doing her part to make airplane mo- 
tors safe. Doubtless many a man 
flying over the fields of France was 
more secure because of. this girl’s 
work. 

I am tempted to tell of the marvel- 
ous sound-ranging instrument with 
which the location of distant enemy 
guns was fixed with astonishing pre- 
cision. Our fine young scientist, Cap- 
tain Ernest Weibel, who developed it 
entered the Army to put his invention 
into actual use at the front. He was 
killed in so doing—a serious loss to 
us. There were the wonderful work 
of testing ordnance gauges by many 
thousands, the invention of the de- 
cremeter, the development of cameras, 
of airplane instruments, of the geo- 
phone, and other devices, but it would 
be unfair to those readers who have 
followed me thus far to inflict upon 
them what might seem a catalogue of 
tasks. 


THE BIRTH OF THE LIBERTY MOTOR 


The detailed record of our war work 
lies before me—not complete, but it 
covers more than three hundred 
closely printed pages. Let me, then, 
forbear, asking but the privilege of 
telling a little of the story of the Lib- 
erty engine. Justice to that theme 
would require a book. Before doing 
so, may it be said that I write after 
many years’ experience with the pro- 
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duction of dies, tools, and fixtures for 
making parts of machinery and small 
engines? I.am familiar with design 
and working drawings and long 
operated gasoline engines on sea and 
land and know their. construction and 
use. I am indebted to Lieutenant 
Harold H. Emmons, who had charge 
of factory production of the Liberty 
engine, for much of the following ac- 
count, which has in its substance been 
approved by my former associate, Dr. 
S. W. Stratton, now President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

The design and building of the Lib- 
erty airplane motor was one of the 
finest achievements of American in- 
dustry, quite unequaled of its kind in 
the engineering history of our own or 
any other land. The story is one of 
self-sacrifice, of voluntary surrender 
of personal and corporate interest to 
the public weal. The men who did 
this marvelous work deserve well of 
the Republic. This is true, the volu- 
ble mechanics and machine designers 
who sat in Congress or held other pub- 
lic stations or filled editorial chairs to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

Few realized more bitterly the 
meaning of the word ‘“unprepared- 
* ness” than those men whose duty it 
was to carry on the war with Ger- 
many when in the spring of 1917 they 
undertook that task. The United 
States was confronted with a multi- 
tude of new problems, among them 
that of establishing an air service. 
Neither Army nor Navy had any ap- 
preciable experience in designing, pro- 
ducing, or using aeronautical equip- 
ment. The total number of airplanes 
which the Army had owned and oper- 
ated prior to 1917 was 142, and many 
of these had been destroyed. They 
were primitive; not one of them pos- 
sessed the elements essential to a 
fighting plane. Industry in this coun- 
try was deficient in knowledge and 
experience. There was no person in 
the land experienced in designing or 
producing a plane, a motor, or the 
equipment for a plane capable of 
maintaining itself in the aerial bat- 
tles then being waged on the western 
front. Therefore a commission repre- 
senting Army, Navy, and civilian 
industry was sent to Europe in May, 
1917, to choose the types of aeronauti- 
cal equipment which we should build. 
We knew this study would take many 
weeks or months; we also knew 
America could not stand idle awaiting 
the decision. The Germans would not 
wait. 

The most important and the most 
difficult item in aviation is the engine. 
The European Allies then had in use 
or in development for use eighty-three 
different kinds of engines. It was 
clear that America, three thousand 
miles away, could not maintain in 
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Europe either the skilled men or the 
extra parts requisite to the use of 
more than one or two types of engines. 
We were offered almost every one of 
the European types, but attached to 
each was a demand for a large royalty 
(sometimes many millions). None of 
these foreign engines had a capacity 
adequate to the rapidly growing re- 
quirements for increased power; even 
the largest Rolls-Royce was inferior 
in weight and power. It was not 
suited to the utilization of inter- 
changeable parts produced in large 
quantities by machine tools. These 
facts and the business restrictions 
with which its owners surrounded it 
made its use by us impossible. 


DESIGNING THE FAMOUS ALL-AMERICAN 
ENGINE 


Colonel A. E. Deeds and Colonel 
S. D. Waldon, who were then organ- 
izing the Army Air Service, correctly 
decided that the engineering ability 
of the United States should be used to 
design and construct one all-American 
engine which could be built in units of 
two cylinders, the duplication of 
which would produce engines of any 
power. Uniform spare parts would 
provide for upkeep. The fliers and 
mechanics could then have their pre- 
liminary and graduate training upon 
an engine and parts of one type only, 
which they would thereafter operate 
on the fighting front. Every produc- 
ing mechanic knows that this provided 
the most effective production and 
operation. 

Colonel Deeds called together J. G. 
Vincent, engineer of the Packard 
Motor Car Company, and E. J. Hall, 
engineer of the Hall-Scott Motor 
Company, of Berkeley, California, 
who were the two men with the most 
extensive experience in the United 
States in quantity production of high- 
power internal-combustion engines. 
Locking himself with them in his 
apartment in the New Willard Hotel, 
Colonel Deeds announced that they 
would stay there until the original 
design of the new engine should be 
completed. 


ENGINEERING GENIUSES LABOR BEHIND 
LOCKED DOORS 


Pause a moment to enter that room 
with them and try to see what they 
saw—our utter, utter need; outside 
the clamorous crowd of royalty seek- 
ers vigorously, some venomously, urg- 
ing their unsuitable wares; on yonder 
Capitol Hill an ignorantly enthusias- 
tic Congress, patriotically eager to 
act, to and through whom our help- 
lessness must not be revealed; ‘‘over 
there” the enemy, knowing the value 
of time as well as we and taking every 
possible advantage of it. 
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We had just completed a building 
for a. new chemical laboratory, and 
had not.yet moved into it. We turned 
over a large part of this structure. to, 
draughtsmen working on the new en- 
gine. The design drawings were sent. 
to them as fast as approved. A fixed 
rule of this design was that every 
component part of this new engine 
must have been a proved success, on 
some other high-powered engine—in 
other words, nothing experimental 
could be included. A second set of 
draughtsmen occupied the entire 
draughting department of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company in Detroit; 
by both groups the detailed drawings 
were speedily made. These were sub- 
mitted to a group of able engineers, 
manufacturers, and tool designers. in 
order that the practical problems al- 
ways incident to making mechanical 
parts requiring accurate workmanship 
might be solved before production be- 
gan. 

The result of this combination of 
talent and of this unusual method of 
preparation was that no change in the 
fundamental design of the engine was 
necessary during the entire period of 
its production. It functions to-day 
over land and sea unchanged in any 
essential feature, having outlived 
those who were ignorantly clamorous 
respecting its alleged demerits. This 
fact of correct design speaks volumes 
to any one familiar with machine 
construction. .* ¥ 

Production of the first sample en- 
gine was intrusted to the Packard 
Motor Car Company, since this com- 
pany had been giving time and money 
without stint for nearly two years to 
the design of a high-power motor. 
Fortunately, Mr. Hall had equipment 
available for making many of the 
parts of this engine, and the other 
elements were sent to the tool shops 
and factories throughout the country 
which were best equipped to produce 
them. These concerns immediately 
gave this work the absolute right of 
way. : 


A UNIQUE ACHIEVEMENT 


-By this means such celerity and 
accuracy were attained that, although 
the preliminary design made in the 
New Willard Hotel was completed 
only on May 29, 1917, the first eight- 
cylinder engine was delivered com- 
plete in Washington on July 4 and the 
first twelve-cylinder engine had suc- 
cessfully passed the fifty-hour test 
prescribed by the French Government 
as standard for the highest type. of 
aviation engines on August 29, 1917. 

These are unique facts. To make 
working drawings and construct such 
a new motor in thirty working days. 
was a feat without precedent at that 
time, and one which it will be difficult 
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to equal at any time. To design a new 
engine nearly or quite five times more 
powerful than its American predeces- 
sor, suited for an exacting duty under 
conditions where lightness and relia- 
bility were essential, and to build it 
so as to pass a severe test within three 
months—this is a record to bring 
honor to any designing and producing 
engineer. 

Under usual circumstances, in a 
first-class modern plant a year would 
not be deemed too long to bring about 
so complete a result. I remember well 
that first eight-cylinder engine. It 
was simple, strong, compact, and yet 
wonderfully light—in every way a 
success and a great forward step. 
Aviation was advancing so fast that 
the equipment of one month was out- 
grown the next. So more power was 
soon needed than the eight-cylinder 
developed, and the twelve-cylinder— 
the identical engine, but with four 
more cylinders—was preferred. 

This engine was christened the 
“Liberty” by Rear-Admiral D. W. 
Taylor, who was a member of the Air- 
eraft Production Board. Six fac- 
tories—the Packard, Lincoln, Ford, 
Cadillac, Buick, and Marmon Motor 
Car Companies—were at once given 
contracts for making it, and the work 
of securing the necessary machine 
tools and small tools, jigs, fixtures, 
equipment, and gauges was started in 
practically every machine and _ tool 
shop in the United States. These six 
factories, whose methods of manufac- 
ture were unlike, were organized into 
one production plant under the control 
of James G. Heaslet, formerly vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing 
of the Studebaker Corporation. Each 
plant and its organization gave to the 
others all of its expert knowledge and 
closely guarded formulas, and all the 
plants were so organized and equipped 
that the engine parts produced in 
- them were interchangeable. In other 
words, from a pile of parts gathered 
at random from these factories a Lib- 
erty engine could at any time be con- 
structed, and its repairs could be 
made with parts from any other plant. 


sIx MILLION AERIAL HORSE-POWER 
_ RUSHED INTO ACTION 


The executives of these factories 
held frequent conferences to discuss 
manufacturing and metallurgical 
problems. Such co-operation among 
competitors to a common end has 
rarely, if ever, been equaled in the 


history of industry. The results were _ 


beyond all precedent and expectation. 
‘Twenty-two Liberty twelve-cylinder 
engines were made from the new spe- 
cial tools prepared for rapid produc- 
tion in December, 1917, and the out- 
put increased so rapidly that for six 
weeks before the Armistice the daily 
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output of completed engines was 110. 
With each engine were produced spare 
parts equal to half of « complete en- 
gine. Prior to the Armistice over 
15,000 of these engines, each with its 
share of spare parts, had been deliv- 
ered into service. The capacity of 
each engine was over 400 horse-power, 
making a total of 6,000,000 horse- 
power. - 

The reliability of perfdérmance of 
these engines was acknowledged by 
the Allies early in 1918, and the or- 
ders offered by the English, French, 
and Italian Governments were so 
large that to fill them would have left 
us too few motors for our own use. 
They were adopted by the Tank Corps 
for the large programme of tank con- 
struction projected by the English 
and American Governments for use 
in 1919, and the Allies prior to the 
Armistice were not only using these 
engines in their heavy carrying 
planes, but were designing their 
heavier aviation equipment to use 
them. 

The record of performance of the 
Liberty engine is pre-eminent. It 
was the first to carry planes across 
the Atlantic Ocean. It holds the ac- 


_tual but unofficial record for long- 


distance flights, such as the trans- 
continental expeditions, the trip to 
Nome and return, etc. It was the mo- 
tive power on the recent non-stop 
flight from Hempstead, New York, to 


A SECRETARY 
THE TRUTH 
AND THE OUTLOOK 


N next week’s issue Sec- 

retary Redfield tells the 
story of his first relation- 
ship with The Outlook 
and of his strong distaste for 
those who make charges 
without investigation. He 
says that the rule in the 
offices of most publications 
seems to be: 


1—First make your 
criticism. 
2—Then get 
facts. 
3—If they fail to 
sustain you, don’t 
apologize. 
He tells how The Outlook 
grossly violated this rule. 
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San Diego, California. It holds the 
official world’s record for altitude, and 
also the unofficial but real record for 
duration of continuous flight. It is 
the standard engine to-day of the 
Army, Navy, and Postal Service, and 
it is unexcelled, if equaled, in relia- 
bility and power of performance. 

The wonderful record of the design, 
production, and capacity of this en- 
gine was well called by the British 
aviation leaders “America’s outstand- 
ing industrial achievement of the 
war.” 


A ROOM “FORTY THOUSAND FEET HIGH” 


The Liberty engine with its auxil- 
iary apparatus was tested—as were 
other airplane engines—in a special 
altitude chamber which we built for 
the purpose at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards. I was continuously aware of 
the progress made and repeatedly saw 
the testing in process. The altitude 
chamber was so arranged that air 
pressures and temperatures could be 
created and maintained in it under 
conditions similar to altitudes up to 
40,000 feet. This was an important 
factor in developing the engine. Every 
phase of the engine—its material, 
construction, and operation—was ex- 
haustively tested in the laboratories 
of the Department of Commerce. We 
were constantly in touch with the 
work and had European engines, in- 
cluding German ones, for comparison. 
It was quiet, effective, devoted, un- 
selfish, and, in no small part, unpaid 
work. 

Meanwhile the dogs howled outside. 
How they did bark! I can hear them 
still, yelping in helpless rage. The 
disappointed seekers after large roy- 
alties vied with Congressional me- 
chanics in one common and_ loud 
chorus of dispraise. The quickest and 
best performed task of its kind in the 
world’s industrial history was all too 
slow and too poorly done to suit the 
political mechanics. The rapid ad- 
vance of military aviation required 
that the power of the Liberty engine 
should be increased, “stepped up,’ 
several times before it went into ac- 
tual service. Its design expressly 
provided for this, for it had been -an- 
ticipated. Nevertheless the chorus of 
wails was loud and long and con- 
demnations filled the political air. 
The sky has cleared now. The critics 
are forgotten except as public nui- 
sances. The Liberty engine remains 
the finest achievement of its kind. 

Like the Scotch preacher, my 
“paper has gi’ed out,” and I have not 
so much as mentioned the fine work 
of our foreign force all around the 
world. They were of constant and 
invaluable service in countless ways. 
But, as Mr. Kipling says, “that is an- 
other story.” 
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Midway Islands in the North 
Pacific were discovered in 
1859,. by Captain |N. C. 
Brooks, of the Hawaiian 
bark Gambia, who took pos- 
session of them in the name 
of the United States. It 
was here that Captain 
Walker, of the bark Wan- 
dering Minstrel, was wrecked 
February 3, 1887, and lived 
with his family and crew 
for fourteen months, Cap- 
tain Walker afterwards lived 
in Honolulu and became a 
friend of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who has made 
Midway the last berth of 
the “Flying Seud’’ ‘in his 
tale “The Wrecker’ 
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MALE AND 
FEMALE 
ALBATROSS, 
NEST AND EGG, 
ON SAND ISLAND, 
MIDWAY GROUP, 
NORTH PACIFIC 


These master aviators 
come in great numbers 
to Midway during the 
breeding season; they 
are a Northern species, 
much smaller than the 
Cape or Wandering Alba- 
tross, and of a different 
color, being brown  in- 
stead of white as the 
latter are 





Photographs made by Major John D. Nevin. when in command of the Marine Guard, Midway Islands 
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FROM “LINCOLN” 


TO “CROMWELL” 


JOHN DRINKWATER AND THE LATEST OF HIS 
HISTORIC CHRONICLE-PLAYS 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM LONDON 
BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


can have forgotten the deep 
thrill it gave us. It was the best per- 
haps of all the many efforts made 
within the past ten years to “stretch 
hands across the sea” and draw the 
two greatest of the English-speaking 
lands into closer sympathy. For it 
neither patronized nor gushed over 
the blood bonds of the past and pres- 
ent. It merely showed us in a true 
and simple way that there were Eng- 
lishmen -who realized the _ lessons 
taught by the best and noblest soul 
yet born in the New World. It had 
the merits of sincerity and dignity; 
while in a form neglected since the 
time of Shakespeare, it gave us a fine 
work of art. 

Mr. Drinkwater did better as a 
playwright in his “Mary Stuart”—at 
all events, while Mary held the stage. 
That play of course did not appeal so 
broadly to the average American; but 
it convinced us all of its young au- 
thor’s powers. 

One might have hoped that when he 
turned to his own Cromwell for the 
hero of another dramatic chronicle 
Mr. Drinkwater would have done just 
as well as when he resuscitated Lin- 
coln for two nations. For, though 
“Old Noll” had not the sweet and rare 
humanity of honest “Abe,” he was a 
sturdy and impressive human charac- 
ter. Like Lincoln, in his way, he 
fought for liberty. His mode of fight- 
ing, to be sure, was rather brutal. But 
his admirers have excused his most 
eruel deed, the slaying of his poor, 
weak, faithless King. The end in that 
case, as most people think, did justify 
the barbarous means employed. Had 
Shakespeare not been dead when 
Charles was killed, he would have 
made a glorious play out of the con- 
trast between him and “Noll.” Mr. 
Drinkwater, alas! is not a Shake- 
speare. And in the newest of his 
works, his “Oliver Cromwell,” * he has 
failed signally and sadly to maintain 
the reputation he had won by his two 
previous chronicles. 

There is a gulf between his “Lin- 
coln” and the “Cromwell,” which I saw 
acted at His Majesty’s some nights 
ago. It seemed to me, as to most others 
in the audience, a weak, unreal, and 
rather dull creation. Mr. MacKaye, I 
feel quite sure, could have devised a 
much more striking work of the same 


O one, either in London or New 
York, who saw his “Lincoln” 


1 Oliver Cromwell. By John Drinkwater. Hough- 
ton MitHin Company, Boston. $1.50. 


kind. It is not, in the usual sense, a 
play; not even a good, well-constructed 
narrative. It had been written in 
self-conscious, weary moods. Rarely, 
if ever, was the plot relieved by a 
touch of humor, a bright and arrest- 
ing line, a stirring scene. The plot, 





HENRY AINLEY AS OLIVER CROMWELL IN 
THE NEW DRINKWATER PLAY 


indeed, was woven out of episodes 
loosely connected, and not always per- 
tinent. The dialogue was burdened 
with quotations ‘from Miiton and Her- 
rick. To allow chances for the voice 
of Hayden Coffin, once a favorite here, 
to be heard, it had been interspersed 
with dreary lays and ballads. At the 
close of several scenes the hero sang 
hymns or spouted Scripture. The 
effect was undramatic and depressing. 
It set one longing for an out-and-out 
real church service. Last, but not least, 
when we had reached the proper end 
of the whole weary play Mr. Drink- 
water had tacked on a superfluous epi- 
sode, with Cromwell’s mother in the 
center of the stage and the Lord Pro- 
tector (who had just had Charles be- 
headed) gently nursing her. Mere 
bathos and a hideous anti-climax 
unworthy of a tried and expert drama- 
tist. 

We were shown Oliver in his youth 
and his maturity; protesting, with 
John Hampden, not against forced 
taxation, but against other wrongs; 
raging, with Ireton, over the Star 


Chamber tyrannies; posturing and 
preaching, sometimes far too ob- 
viously; and only once, in the “big 
scene,” when he convicts Charles of 
gross double-dealing, hinting at any- 
thing at all like genuine drama. The 
historic struggles take place off the 
stage. Most of the action is mere talk 
about those scenes. The psychology 
of the hero and his friends is far from 
clear. To be frank, it has been badly 
scamped and botched. 

Then, in order to attract us to his 
hero, the author has been quite unfair 
to Charles. Weak as he was, and false 
at times, and unreliable, Charles had 
some traits which might have been 
called kingly. He was religious, and 
he surely loved his family. He died 
with courage, and we know he could 
be gracious. These points have been 
forgotten in the chronicle, while | 
Cromwell’s valor, truth, and stanch- 
ness have been vaunted in and out of 
season. 

Of the Cavaliers and Roundheads of 
the period all we get is a few hurried 
glimpses. The three women in the 
“play”—Cromwell’s mother, wife, and 
daughter—seem but shadows. It 
should not have been very, very diffi- 
cult for Mr. Drinkwater to build up 
the mother. She might have been, in 
her own English way, the equivalent 
of the plain woman who gave birth to 
Bonaparte. But he was haunted by 
one fixed idea throughout—he wished 
Cromwell to stand out as a pure hero. 
And because he has not painted him 
sincerely, exposing his faults (of 
which he had his share, like others) 
and contrasting them with his high 
qualities—his love of country, right, 
and freedom—he has created neither 
a hero nor a character that will bear 
analysis. 

He has forgotten even the historic 
facts that the real Oliver was not 
handsome or suave, like Henry Ainley, 
who interprets what the author has 
left of him at His Majesty’s, but a 
blustering, dogged, forceful, and, 
when pressed by expediency, an artful 
patriot. 

We had been taught that “Noll” had 
a red, bulbous nose. There is no sign 
of such a nose in Mr. Ainley’s fine, 
Olympian make-up. 

The others in the play, if I except 
the King (and he is much too arti- 
ficial), are lay figures—even that 
mother, who has barely been sketched 
in. 

A tyro would have balked at the 
cheap tricks to which Mr. Drinkwater 
resorts in his “big scene.” Charles, 
more or less Vandyckian in his man- 
ner, sits in a room at Hampton Court, 
dictating messages through a courtier 
to the Scot sympathizers on whose 
help he counts to crush Cromwell’s 
armies. Cromwell enters, and the 
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secretary goes. Just then “Noll” 
wants to spare his beaten sovereign. 
He comes to offer peace and loyalty— 
on conditions. Though he is plotting 
with the Scots, Charles lies gro- 
tesquely, protesting he has only good 
intentions. At that moment Cromwell 
sees a scrap of paper—dropped on the 
floor. He picks it up, and on it finds 
the evidence of the King’s duplicity. 
That seals the fate of Charles beyond 
appeal. The “situation,” by and large, 
is true and strong. But to reach it 
Mr. Drinkwater goes back to the old 
Scribe ficelles. 

Chiefly, however, I reproach Mr. 
Drinkwater for his rank failure to 
suggest the infinite pathos and dis- 
tress of the Whitehall tragedy. One 
hardly gets a suggestion of what hap- 
pened when Charles lost his head. 
You neither see nor feel the pitiful 
reality. A far-off shriek and a few 
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muffled sounds heard in a room hard 
by are all that Mr. Drinkwater has 
used to mark the passing of a King 
from life to death. Repression may 
be overdone in drama. Mr. Drink- 
water has repressed—and has _ sup- 
pressed—too much in the latest and 
least successful of his chronicles. 

As for the wording of the “play,” it 
has sobriety and fitness, but no more. 
There are apt quotations—there are 
too many of them—from Oliver’s 
speeches. But these, as well as fine 
lines from the poets, are interpola- 
tions, not inevitable utterances. The 
Scriptural passages of course have 
strength and beauty. It takes a great 
deal more, though, than apt texts and 
psalms and hymns to hold an audience. 
“Oliver Cromwell” could not run a 
month on Broadway. I doubt if its 
career here will be longer. 


London, June, 1923, A 


VACHEL LINDSAY—SINGER AND PROPHET 


BY DAVID MORTON 


NCE I knew of a young woman 
QO who had a way of saying: 

“There is one thing I will not 
stand, and that is a death in the fam- 
ily!” I have no means of learning 
how she fared with this defiance of 
the inevitable, but the gesture was 
largely and finely made, and for the 
sake of all desperate heroisms and the 
soul of man it was worth making. 

The incident comes to my mind 
when I read Vachel Lindsay. The 
appearance now of his ‘Collected 
Poems’”’* reinforces the patness. He 
sweeps into the carefully ordered 
arena of contemporary letters, defies 
the inevitable, recalls the irrevocable, 
engages gustily in all the things “that 
are not being done,” and exits, fol- 
lowed by the plaudits of the multitude 
and the stupefied stare of his amazed 
contemporaries. 

Is it out of fashion with the free 
spirit of contemporary literature to 
countenance anything smacking of 
Puritanism? Lindsay throws himself, 
body, soul, and suspenders, into the 
cause against liquor, and, moreover, 
makes poems about it in the name of 
the Anti-Saloon League! Is it the 
mark of the emancipated intellectual 
that he is superior to orthodoxy in 
matters of religion? Lindsay shouts 
aloud the sermons the parson preached 
to us in our youth, turned into verse! 
And in this day, when even healthy 
sentiment is eschewed lest it be labeled 
sentimentality, Lindsay sings abroad 
and unabashed a sentimentality that 
were it less engagingly frank and 
compelling would shame the senti- 
ments of maiden ladies of doubtful 
age. : 


1 Collected Poems. By Vachel Cereals The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $3.50 


He is the greatest offender in the 
world of contemporary poetry—not 
against the people, but against the 
new and very solemn laws and 
prophets of the fraternity itself. He 
rides into the arena of no-faith, into 
the lists of delicate skepticisms and 
the larger atheism, talking as ingenu- 
ously as a child, but as thunderingly 
as a prophet, of God, and certainties 
and faith, and joy in life and its Crea- 
tor, as they have been and must be. 
Chesterton would like to do the same 
thing, and does it—with e difference. 
The Englishman feels his loneliness in 
the role, and speaks always with a 
note of defiant apology. Neither de- 


fiance nor apology is heard from 
Vachel Lindsay. It is affirmation, 
simple, unprovoked, and _ inevitable. 


He simply speaks the faith that is in 
him—the faith that God still lives and 
rules; that his precepts are valid and 
enduring; that life is good and meant 
to be lived; that the wisdom of our 
forebears, as crystallized in certain 
habits of thought and feeling and con- 
duct, is wisdom still, and cannot be 
invalidated by the tag “conventional” 
nor rendered obsolete by the printing 
of new calendars by the insurance 
companies. 

Lindsay would not put it just so. 
He would be less acutely conscious of 
the contrast with his environment 
than is suggested by the form of the 
foregoing. He tells—and would tell— 
what his faith is, without reference to 
what it is not. That is the strength 
of the man and his message. He has 
the prophet’s insensibility to negative 
and extraneous elements. He _ sees 
nothing but his vision, feels nothing 
but his inspiration. It is this, in part, 
that renders him such a unique—and 
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such an exasperating —figure in a 
world that is committed to hush- 
whispers and doubts-and all-side-see- 
ing. | 
It is not to be expected that the 
work of such a man would be 
throughout of even merit. Indeed, 


much of it is pretty certain to be 


empty of value alike as poetry and 
propaganda. Much of it, even, is apt 
to be nonsense. I cannot, for example, 
believe very deeply in the lasting 
poetic value of such a poem as “Bryan, 
Bryan, Bryan, Bryan.” But I can be- 
lieve—and this is the value of Lindsay 
to his age—I can believe in the social 
and ethical value of an inflamed hu- 
man spirit crying aloud with passion- 
ate eloquence that what goes on in 
public life has significance for suffer- 
ing and dreaming humanity. 
larly, the “Litany of Heroes” as a 
poem offends me at many points; but 
to be reminded, in a sort of ecstasy 
of hero «worship, that great spirits 
once walked the earth and may still 
minister to our souls is an experience 
that I should have been the poorer 
without. 

I would be unfair to my own ide 
light in much of the very beautiful 
verse of Vachel Lindsay if I ended 
without mention of the magic and 
spell that is on many of his poems. 
He is not always preacher, prophet, or 
protagonist. He is sometimes - a 
dreamful singer of sweet songs. There 
are poems of quiet and deep feeling 
that move the reader as only great 
poetry can do. There is swift and 
finely captured subtlety of thought and 
emotion that would be. the despair of 
many who forego the large utterance 
and seek for these things alone. His 
poems about Springfield, about beauty 
in nature, in faces, and in experience, 
and about some of those men who have 
been heroes to his spirit are nearhy 
pure poetry. 

With these things he has pte ne 
the poetic output of his day. But 
the faith that is in him and the 
unconscious power and _ apocalyptic 
manner, plus the verse in which these 
things are manifest, make him a 
figure. unique among his contempo- 
raries. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


FICTION 


AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. By Alexander 
Jessup. Allyn & Bacon, New York. $4. . 


One criticism often and justly made 
of collections of American short 
stories has been that these collections 
do not cover the field adequately and 
are intended rather to furnish enter- 
taining reading matter than to give a 
representative view of this form of 
our fiction literature. The present 
book is free from this criticism. 
Evidently pains have been taken to 
select from each of the authors, such 
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as Poe and Hawthorne, for instance, 
the tale which most definitely repre- 
sents the nature of the writer’s genius. 
Altogether, the volume contains sev- 
enty-four stories, ranging in length 
from below five thousand to above 
fifteen thousand words. The arrange- 
ment is chronological and the dates 
reach from 1788 to 1921. Naturally 
and properly, the preponderance in the 
number of the stories is with those of 
comparatively recent times. The 
stories of about twenty authors living 
or only recently dead are included. 
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The book is one well worth a place in 
any library. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
TRUE ADVENTURES OF THE SECRET SER- 


VICE. By Major C. E. Russell. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., Garden City. $2. 


The titles of these tales are enough 
to insure them a wide reading: “The 
Stolen Passport,” “The Woman Spy of 
Biarritz,” “The Underground Rail- 
road.” And the stories themselves 
assuredly live up to their titles. We 
must accept without question the 
book title’s statement that the tales 
are true, but a skeptic might be par- 
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doned for asking for a little confirma- 
tive evidence of that one which intro- 


_ duces a son of the Kaiser (Joachim, 


who committed suicide after the war) 
as a spy for Germany in an American 
camp and engaged in incendiary work, 
condemned to death, refusing to reveal 
his identity, and finally conducted by 
American intelligence officers into 
Germany in order to lay the ground- 
work for their discovery of the most 
secret plans of the German High Staff. 
Now we know just how the war was 
won. 


COLLEGE SPORTS IN ENGLAND: ANOTHER VIEW: 


OR several years I have been 
kK listening to a comparison of 
English and American athletics 
in which the latter system has in- 
variably come off the worse for the 
argument. I had heard “autocratic” 
and “indefensible”. applied to the 
American system before they were so 
applied by your correspondent of May 
23, and it always struck me as being 
a peculiar phenomenon of academic 
life that one system could be so ob- 
viously bad and the other so obviously 
good as to merit in one case the char- 
acterization of “indefensible” and in 
the other such unqualified praise as is 
bestowed by your correspondent. With 
apologies to Mr. Field, who on the 
facts is no doubt well qualified to 
speak, I humbly submit that different 
inferences may be drawn, and I should 
like, if I may, to present another point 
of view. 

When you are talking about ath- 
letics at Oxford and Cambridge, there 
are two distinct things to be borne in 
mind: one is the intramural competi- 
tion among the twenty-odd colleges 
which make up the University, the 
other is the inter-’varsity competition 
between teams of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge which represent their respec- 
tive Universities. When you are talk- 
ing of the latter, I must beg leave to 
differ from Mr. Field even upon the 
facts. He represents our English 
friends as marveling at the thought of 
sixty thousand fans crowding into a 
stadium to watch twenty-two men 
compete for a championship; probably 
the war taught our Englishman to 
think in larger numbers than in Mr. 
Field’s day, for about three times that 
number crowded into the Wembley 
stadium a few weeks ago to see a soc- 
cer match. But that was a profes- 
sional affair; I am taking advantage 
of the argument. There were only a 
handful of ten thousand at the Oxford- 
Cambridge track meet, and a mere 
thirty thousand at the Rugby match, 
but in March (here I have him!) an 
estimated (and vociferous) crowd of 
some four hundred thousand partisans 
lined the banks of the river in London 
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to root for their favorite in the annual 
boat classic. I swear that four hun- 
dred thousand people can make a 
noise, even Englishmen! 

The Oxford Blues of Mr. Field’s day 
must have been the happy representa- 


ENGLISH SPORTS 


We are doubly glad that we 
printed Mr. Robert M. Field’s 
article on “ English Sports” in 
our May 28 issue. 

It was good reading in itself, 
and it has brought out more good 


reading in this reply from a Mer- 


ton College man. 


tives of a lassitude which has ceased 
to prevail in this sterner age. They 
may still be unwilling to make a busi- 
ness of training, but most of them do. 
If there is anything in American ath- 
letics sterner, more strenuous, or as 
expensive as the training a ’varsity 
crew goes through in preparation for 
the annual race I should like to know 
what itis. At least I do not know any 
branch of American sport where the 


' team leaves college for four weeks, 


lives together in private quarters, has 
its own chef, and does nothing but 
train for the terrific strain of the 
great event. Even the college crews 
get a fairly severe dose, with an early 
morning run six days a week and a 
carefully prepared training table. The 
track squad goes away to the seaside 
for a week before the meet; I should 
enjoy seeing one of the Blues put in 
his appearance at the private hotel 
with a cigarette or a pipe. All that 
would happen would be a polite—oh, 
so polite!—reminder from the captain 
that it just “isn’t done!” 

The “inexpensive maintenance” of 
English athletics left me a bit doubt- 
ful too. By the time you have paid a 





terminal athletic subscription through 
your college, and a pound or two for 
the privilege of competing in the 
trials, and several pounds to equip 
yourself in the proper clothes, and 
several more pounds for training ex- 
penses, you may be inclined to wish 
that there was a budget in English 
athletics. We may be a trifle auto- 
cratic back home, but I suggest that 
such autocracy is very comforting 
when one is wondering where the next 
board bill is coming from. 

When you begin to talk about sports 
within Oxford, it is then that you find 
the English system in all its glory. It 
is this noticeable aspect of the system 
which usually attracts the attention 
and the praise of the critic. Each col- 
lege has its own grounds—shaven 
fields of green inclosed by vine-covered 
walls—and a club-house where after a 
not too strenuous tennis bout one may 
sit and sip ginger beer or discuss the 
latest piece of college gossip over the 
teacups: a sort of glorified, collegiate 
country club, if you please. To be 
sure, Oxford sport is enjoyed, and 
there are good and sufficient reasons 
for it. Add to the attractiveness of 
the physical surroundings the fact 
that the English student is not har- 
assed with daily class recitations, that 
he is only in college twenty-four weeks 
in the year, that he generally has a 
sufficiently liberal allowance, and the 
reasons will become apparent. I 
gravely suspect that if three thousand 
average. American undergraduates 
were transplanted into Oxford they 
would enjoy the sport just as univer- 
sally and as thoroughly as do the Eng- 
lish. The real point is this: English 
university life is as different from 
American university life as England 
is different from America; until there 
is a substantial approximation on both 
sides of the water (which will never 


‘ be) it is idle to glorify one system at 


the expense of the other. Fire the 
coaches, ban the cheer leader, pass a 
Federal Jaw against spectators if you 
like, but even then you wouldn’t have 
the English system any more than you 
would have the English Government 
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by setting up Henry Ford as king 
and making dukes of all the Senators. 
After all, perhaps there are some 
Americans who wouldn’t want it. 
Nothing is more charming in Oxford 
than the friendly social athletic com- 
petition among the colleges. I am 
glad, too, for the fellowship and the 
friendly sportsmanship which one 
finds in American athletics, but on the 
day when eleven men from a certain 
American college trot on the gridiron 
for the sake of a little social mixer 
after lunch I trust that distinguished 
institution will write me off the roll 


of its alumni. ° 
Merton College, Oxford, England. 


EX-SOLDIER CRIMES 
FOLLOWING THE WAR 


BY FRED L. HOLMES 


PPROXIMATELY 10,000 soldiers 

who served the United States in 
the World War are now in prisons. 
This is the estimate of two prominent 
medical men, both former soldiers, 
who made a physical and mental in- 
vestigation of ex-soldiers in Wisconsin 
prisons at the request of Governor 
John J. Blaine. Of the 225 found in 
prison life, 91 were in the Reforma- 
tory and 134 in the prison. On the 
population basis, there are 10,000 in 
prisons of other States. 

So many applications for pardons 
were coming before Governor Blaine 
involving former soldiers that he 
directed a full penal institutional in- 
vestigation. It was made by Dr. W. F. 
Lorenz and Dr. W. S. Middleton. Dr. 
Lorenz is Director of the Wisconsin 
Psychiatric Institute, was a World 
War surgeon in France, and is so emi- 
nent a leader in his profession that he 
has been called several times to Wash- 
ington for conferences on the Federal 
soldier hospital situation. Dr. Mid- 
’ dleton was a chest specialist with the 
American Expeditionary Forces, and 
at the present time is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

On the basis of their findings, Gov- 
ernor Blaine has already directed the 
transfer of a number of soldiers to 
institutions for the care of the feeble- 
minded; others to hospitals where 
they can be treated for tuberculosis 
and physical ailments; and still others 
will ultimately be pardoned because 
their incarceration is directly trace- 
able to military service. 

“IT have gone over reports received 
from other States on this same sub- 
ject,”’ said Governor Blaine in making 
the official report public on February 


15, ‘‘and I am convinced that a similar . 


survey should be made in every State 
in the Union. Wisconsin’s method and 
procedure will be outlined and for- 
warded to the Governors of the several 
States, and to the departments at 
Washington, as relates to Federal 
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institutions. We hope to make this 
movement Nation-wide.” 

Some significant facts disclosed by 
the survey were: 

“At the State prison 62 per cent of 
the ex-service men are mentally ab- 
normal.” 

“At the Green Bay reformatory 40 
per cent of the ex-service men are 


‘ mentally abnormal.” 


“At both the State prison and re- 
formatory over 40 per cent of the ex- 
service men have physical diseases 
that need medical attention.” 

“Over 20 per cent of the ex-service 
men at the prisons have disabilities 
traceable to military service.” 

“Criminal offenses were concerned 
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Director Wisconsin Psychiatric Institute and 
new State Hospital for shell-shocked soldiers 


with property or money in over 70 per 
cent of the cases at both prisons.” 
“At the reformatory 97 per cent of 
the ex-service men had plead guilty 
when arrested. Sixty per cent of 
those at the State prison plead guilty.” 


“The offense committed was re-. 


garded as trivial in 60 per cent of the 
ex-service men at the State prison and 
68 per cent of those at the State re- 
formatory.” 

“The family was disrupted during 
the prisoner’s childhood in 69 per cent 
of the service men at the State prison 
and 54 per cent of those at the re- 
formatory.” : 

“The ex-service men in the prisons 
are not interested in pursuing claims 
for disability growing out of their 
service. Federal officials, co-operating 
with the investigators, filed claims in 
47 cases for the men.” 

“Average age of soldier prisoners at 
Green Bay 22.2 years, and at Waupun 
28 years.” 
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“It is a commentary on prison rou-. 
tine that a third of the individuals 
should have bad teeth, whose proper 
dental attention would prevent, at 
least in a measure, development of 
certain constitutional diseases as well 
as local comfort. The occurrence of 
inactive tuberculosis in 6.5 per cent of 
the inmates at Green Bay and 8.9 per 
cent of those at Waupun is somewhat 
in excess of the figures for demonstra- 
ble, inactive tuberculosis available in 
civil practice.” 

“The physical disabilities among 
these ex-service men were in 49 in- 
stances traceable to military service, 
in our opinion.” 

“The number of feeble-minded 
cases was relatively large. It is inter- 
esting to note the number of prisoners 
(12) whose intelligence was less than 
that of a nine-year-old child. These 
are designated as imbeciles in our 
table. Attention is also directed to 
the large number of morons (44). 


. This group has an intellectual level 


equal to that of a ten- or eleven-year- 
old child. Among these feeble-minded, 
both imbeciles and morons, we found 
all sorts of crimes.” 

“A total of 51 ex-service men are 
criminals because of facts associated 
with alcoholism. The concoctions 
manufactured or moonshine obtained 
is apparently more potent in produc- 
ing severe, prolonged confusion than 
the alcoholic drinks of former times. 
Drug addictions were surprisingly 
absent among these ex-service men. 
Only 2 among the 134 at Waupun, and 
none at the reformatory.” . 


THE WORLD’S BEST SELLER 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CARTER, PH.D. 
General Secretary of the New York Bible Society 


A FEW books have reached a circu- 
lation as high as 200,000 in a 
single year. One book is reported to 
have run well toward a million copies 
in its first year. The Bible, however, 
to-day has reached 30,000,000 copies a 
year or 80,000 copies a day. Yet if 
all the millions of Bibles published 
since the discovery of printing were 
brought together to-day, there would 
not be enough to give each inhabitant 
of Asia a copy. 

The Bible was the first book on the 
press, and has never been off. It can 
be bought at a cheaper price than any 
other book, and yet $50,000—the 
highest price ever offered for a single 
volume—was paid in 1912 for one of 
the first printed copies of the Bible. 
An ancient book yet the best seller ina 
modern world, an Oriental book yet 
the best seller in Occidental countries, 
the Bible seems to prove the rule of 
the survival of the fittest. If in the 
tomb of Tutankhamen, the discovery 
of which has a~oused such wide inter- 
est, are found, in addition to jewels’ 
and fine linen, some records, new inter- 
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est would be greatly stimulated in the 
Old Testament. 

The Bible was written by forty dif- 
ferent men over a period of sixteen 
hundred years. The authors were of 
different tongues and nationalities, 
coming from the humblest to the most 
exalted stations in life; from fisher- 
men and tentmakers to princes and 
kings. No book ever written was so 
varied in its contents—adventure, poli- 
tics, law, poetry, oratory—a book that 
is at once the simplest and most pro- 
found. The characters are types, and 
not examples. It has been translated 
into more than seven hundred lan- 
guages, and yet the name of one of its 
characters has never been translated. 

It seems a contradiction in logic 
that great foundations have been 
ereated for the promotion of interest 
in literature, music, and art, and yet 
their very source of inspiration, the 
Bible, has never been so financially 
endowed. 

Believing with Carlyle that with the 
open Bible there is the emancipation 
of the heart and intellect, the New 
York Bible Society is publishing and 
distributing the Bible in fifty-three 
languages and in raised type for the 
blind. 

One branch of this work is carried 
on at Ellis Island. The first gift of 
America to the immigrant is a Bible 
in his own language, presented by one 
of the Society’s representatives. This 
is a great Americanization work, for 
_the Bible is the foundation of Amer- 
ica’s principles and institutions. The 
Father of our Country said, “It is 
impossible to govern the world with- 
out God and the Bible.” 

The New York Bible Society pro- 
vides the Bible for the sick in’ hospi- 
tals, the inmates of prisons, and for 
multitudes of the needy poor. Fifty 
thousand Bibles have been placed in 
the guest-rooms of New York City 
hotels. One of the most appealing 
departments of the work is that of 
giving the Bible in raised type to the 
blind. A great work is done by the 
Society among seamen, who are a 
neglected class. A newspaper recently 
announced the death and burial at sea 
of a captain of one of the vessels 
owned by the United States Shipping 
Board, the headlines stating that there 
was no Bible on board. Following this 
announcement the New York Bible 
Society shipped several hundred Bibles 
to be placed on all vessels of the Ship- 
ping Board. Many other owners of 
vessels are writing for Bibles for their 
boats. A book so needed at death is 
assuredly needed during life. - 

The Society is now located in its 
beautiful New York Bible House, 5 
East 48th Street, a gift from the es- 
tate of James Talcott. From this 
place the great work of increasing in- 
terest in the Bible through publication 
and distribution is carried on. 
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For when choosing a roof the really important question is: 
“Which roof will last longest with the least trouble and expense 
for upkeep ?” 


In the light of long experience, the logical answer is: The Barrett 
Specification Roof. For in every section of the country there 
are roofs of this type that have been in service for thirty, forty 
or more years, and are still in good condition. 


Despite proved durability and freedom from maintenance ex- 
pense, Barrett Specification Roofs are moderate in first cost. 
And they provide a degree of fire protection not exceeded by 
any other kind of built-up roof. 


Moreover the Surety Company Bond that guarantees Barrett 
Specification Bonded Roofs is more than the usual guarantee. 
It means that the roof was laid by a roofing contractor who 
has earned the reputation for skillful dependable work. And 
it also means that the materials called for by The Barrett 
Specification were properly applied to give the roof maximum 
strength and durability. 


The Only Bonded Roof 


Barrett Specification Roofs are not merely guaranteed—they 
are bonded. 


When the roof is 5,000 square feet or larger and located wher- 
ever our inspection service is available, the owner receives, 
without cost, a bond issued by The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore, protecting him against all repair expense 
during the life of this bond—Type “AA” Roofs, for 20 years); 
Type “A,” for 10 years. 


We will gladly send on request full information regarding these 
bonded roofs and copies of The Barrett Specifications. 


nou Company 7 


The 









40 RECTOR STREET — NEW YORK CITY 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que., Canada 
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Measuring Roofs by the ‘‘year-stick’’ 


After all’s said and done, there’s only one way to measure roof 
value—that’s by the ‘“year-stick,” 
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Second Annual 


Cruise De 


=~ Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—A bout Half Capacity), by Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 
success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting 4 * 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England ; 
The *‘ Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without ext 
** Mauretania,’”’ “* Berengaria 


542 Fifth Ave., New York (Estab. 





Human Beings— 


Men in business! They are really ver 
human, not cold and hard at all. Every month 
several big business men write on economic 
subjects and we Speer what they write in 
NATION’S BUSINESS. ‘Thus the official 
monthly magazine of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce serves its 100,000 readers. Sample 
copy, 25c; 


Z:NATIONS BUSINESS 


WASHINGTON D-C:- 


Se Poa 





Travel The D& C Waterway 
On The Great Lakes 


Restful—Economical—Healthful—Safe 
Traveling 

You’ll enjoy a trip on the palatial, homelike 

D. & C. Steamers that make daily trips be- 

tween Detroit and Buffalo, and Detroit and 

Cleveland. Direct rail connections at these 

three cities for all sections of the country. 


Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 


Lv. Detroit 5:30 p.m. v. each city 11 p.m. 
Lv. Buffalo6:00 p.m. *Daylight trips dur- 


ing July and Aug. 
Fare, $6.00 one way, | Lv-eachcity8:30a.m. 
$11.50 round trip. | Fare, $3.60 one way, 
$6.50 round trip. 
*Operation subject to necessity for service. 
Schedule subject to change without 
notice. 


Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 


Rail Tickets are accepted. 
Automobiles transported. Gas 
must be removed. 
aboard. 


Wireless 


For reservations and further 
information, address R.G. 
Stoddard, Gen. Pass. and 


Ticket Agt., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co, 
A. A.Schantz J.T. McMillan 
Pres. & Gen. Mgr. Vice-Pres. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. Le 





Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
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ra cost, returning via S.S. “‘Aquitania,”” 
” or any Cunard Line Steamer i 
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WANTED—CARTOONS 


THE OUTLOOK wishes to receive cartoons from its 

readers, clipped from their favorite newspapers. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name and address together 
with the name and date of the newspaper from which it is 
taken pinned or pasted to its back. Cartoons should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for each 
cartoon which we find available for reproduction. Some 
readers in the past have lost the dollar bills to which they 
were entitled because they have failed to give the informa- 
tion which we require. 


Tue Eprrors or THe OurLook 
381 Fourth Avenue. New York 


Historic 


“Niagara to the Sea” 
Old Quebec still broods in the 


sunset glow of her illustrious 
past. Nowhere else can you be- 
hold with your own eyes what 
met the sight of men three 
centuries gone, 


A journey down the picturesque St. 
Lawrence to Quebec is like a trip to 
yesterday You can begin your jour- 
ney at Niagara Falls, Toronto, Roch- 
ester, Alexandria Bay. Clayton, Mon- 
treal, and return the same way. From 
Quebec you can continue on to the 
glorious Saguenay. 


Send 2c postage for illustrated booklet, 
* Niagara tothe Sea,” including map and 
guide,to JOHN F.PIE RCE, Pass. Trafic 
Manager, Canada Steamship Lines, Lid., 
121 C 8.L. Building, Montreal. Canada. 


A Thousand Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 
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BY THE WAY 


HE Baths of Caracalla, which are 

among the most impressive evi- 
dences of the greatness of ancient 
Rome, win this tribute in a magazine 
article by an English tourist: “After 
grubbing about among the subter- 
ranean passages where the hundreds 
of slaves worked who saw to the heat- 
ing of these colossal baths, and in- 
specting the skillfully constructed 
flues and air spaces contrived in the 
thickness of the walls to keep them 
dry and warm, I certainly felt that 
the modern English builder, and the 
bricklayer and plumber who carry out 
his plans, are but primitive savages 
laboring at the A B C of their job be- 
side these old architectural craftsmen 
and heating engineers.” 





William Morris Hunt, as described 
by Gamaliel Bradford in the “North 
American Review,” deplored the tend- 
ency to commercialize the creative im- 
pulse and the disastrous effect upon 
genius of the constant attempt to try 
it by the financial standard. “We 
cannot have two passions,” Hunt said: 
“no painter can paint and love 
money.” Nevertheless Hunt enthusi- 
astically favored the liberal expendi- 
ture of public funds for the creation 
of beauty. “If the people’s money had 
not been expended,” he said, “there 
would have been no Acropolis, or any- 
thing else worth having; and I would 
like to know what expenditures have 
paid better.” 





An incident that reflects credit on 
Malay sobriety is recorded in W. H. 
Hobbs’s book on “Cruises in Byways 
of the Pacific.”” An American captain 
of a trading schooner which had got 
caught in a typhoon gave up hope of 
saving his vessel and brought out a 
demijohn of whisky to drink himself 
into insensibility, expecting the Malay 
crew to do the same. Coming out of 
his stupor the next day, he asked his 
Malay mate what had happened. “The 
crew didn’t get drunk,” was the reply, 
“but under my directions worked the 
schooner through the typhoon and 
saved her and you.” 





A curious phenomenon accompany- 
ing the demoralization of Russia is 
noted in a report from Samara in the 
American Relief Administration’s 
Bulletin. The peasants in that dis- 
trict formerly made their own cloth- 
ing, using the skins of their sheep for 
this purpose, with the wool turned 
inside—“‘a very raw-looking but ex- 
tremely warm protection from the 
terrific cold of the winters here.” But 
the sheep have been driven off by the 
Imperial Government and by the Red 
Army, the few remaining have been 
eaten by their owners, and there is 
now no more wool. As a result, even 
in this famine-stricken section of Rus- 


= ae 
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sia “the price of rye and wheat flour 


“is below normal pre-war price. ‘It: 


takes four times as much flour to buy 

‘a’ pair of trousers and five times as 

“tiuch to buy a pair of boots as it did 

before the war.” In some families the 

hungry children were sent to the 

A. R. A. relief kitchen in rotation, 

“each one putting on the only heavy 

coat and children’s shoes in the fam- 

‘ily, going to the kitchen and eating, 

and then turning over the clothing to 

brother or sister.” 

The demand for “first editions” is 
illustrated by this advertisement 
clipped from a New York City daily 
paper : 

First Edition of “Science and 
Health,” with Mrs. Eddy’s autograph 
and photograph inserted. Price 

- $1,000. Address 7 ete: 





No modern means of transportation 
has as yet displaced the patient camel 
in desert travel for commercial pur- 
poses, as is evidenced by an article in 
the London “Sphere” describing a 
journey in the Sahara Desert from 
Air to Bilma, a distance of six hun- 
dred miles, with a caravan of seven 
thousand camels laden with salt. ‘On 
the open desert,’ says the account, 
“the caravan is a wonderful ‘sight. 
Near the center of the column neither 
its head nor its tail could be seen; 
east and west, as far as eye could see, 
vanishing lines, like swarms of black 
flies, met the horizon.’ On one stretch 
of the journey there was no water or 
food to be obtained for a distance of 
two hundred miles. 


A curious case of an attempt to 
lessen competition recently came be- 
_fore the Federal Trade Commission, 
according to “The Nation’s Business.” 
A Western Chamber of Commerce, in 
- collusion with a moving-picture house, 
tried to confine trade to local mer- 
chants by collecting and destroying 
the catalogues of mail-order houses. 
The ingenious scheme adopted was to 
accept a mail-order catalogue as a 
ticket of admission from a child to the 
movie theater. The catalogues were 
then burned. The practice was con- 
demned as a hindrance to inter-State 
trade. 





James, according to ‘“Harper’s 
Magazine,” had been led home by the 
village constable for “shooting craps.” 

His mother, Mrs. Jones, a pious 

_ ehurchwoman, loved her Jimmie, but 
-she had a very vague notion of crap 
shooting. 

. “Jimmie dear,” she gen’ upbraided 
chim, “I’m shocked and vrieved. To 
think that a son of mine should be a 

-—¢eriminal! It’s terrible, Jimmie! 
Shooting craps—Why, don’t you know 
those little creatures have. just as 
much right to live as you have?” 
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Note the Men 


You meet everywhere today 


They are fighting film on teeth 


You see glistening teeth everywhere 
today. Not with women only, but with 
men—even with men who smoke. 

They are brushing teeth in a new way. 
They combat the dingy film. Itis so the 
world over—in some 50 nations; and 
largely by dental advice. 

If you admire those whiter, cleaner, 
safer teeth, learn how folks get them by this 
delightful test. 


Film dims the teeth 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their great enemy. It clings to teeth, en- 
ters crevices and Stays. 
Food stains, etc., dis- 
color it. So does tobacco. 
Then it forms the basis 


of dingy coats. Tartar is 
based on film. r bs ee 
: ing. s polishing 
Film also holds food softer than enamel. 
substance which ferments Gincamhatantn hicli 
and forms acid. Ix holds harsh grit. 


the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. ~ 

Germs breed by millions in it, and they 
cause many serious troubles, local and 
internal. 


Had to fight it 


Tooth troubles were constantly increas- 
ing, mostly due to film. So dental science 
saw that this film must be fought. 

After long research, two ways were 


found. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. 


Able authorities proved these methods 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
‘whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without. .the use of harmful 
‘grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 


effective. Then a new-type tooth paste 
was created, based on modern research. 
These two great film destroyers were 
embodied in it. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
To millions of homes the world over it 
has brought a new dental era. 


Other new factors 


Research also proved that other ef- 
fects were essential. So Pepsodent mul- 
tiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. That 
is there to neutralize mouth acids, the 
cause of tooth decay. 

Lt multiples) the 
starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest starch 
deposits which may 
otherwise ferment and 
form acids. 

Those are Nature’s 
great tooth - protecting 
agents in the mouth. 
Every use of Pepso- 
dent multiples their power. 


agent is far 
Never use ‘a 
contains 


You'll clearly see 


You can see and feel the Peposodent re- 
sults. After a week’s use you never can 
doubt that you need it. And you will want 
all] in your family to share in its benefits. 

Send for the ro-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after using. Mark the 
absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 

Do this for your teeth’s sake. Cut out 
coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free mI 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept..154, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
* Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to ° 
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Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 


Advertising Rates: 
columns to the page. 


THE OUTLOOK 


ADVERTISING 
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SECTION 


“Want? advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘Board and Rooms,” ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. 


The first word of each ‘‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


If answers are 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address : ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel 


HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 





Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 


BALTIC (sense. 


White Star Line, specially chartered Feb. 2. 65 
days, $600 and up, or 74 days with a week in Paris 
and 4 days in London, $700 and up; New York, 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt 
(Nile journeys), Naples, Rome, Monte Carlo, Cher- 
bourg (for Paris, London), Liverpool, New York. 


Clark’s Jan. 15 Fourth Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by specially chartered new Cunarder ‘* Laconia,” 
20,000 tons. 4 months, $1,000 and up, shore excur- 
sions included. Japan, China, India, Palestine, etc. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
paltalk ies ees Sa 
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FALL and WINTER TOURS 


Round the World 


Also separate itineraries in 


Japan and China 
Egypt and the Mediterranean 


Small parties—Best of leaders 
Write now for details : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. E. L. SANDFORD 


care of Guaranty Trust Company, 1 & 3 Rue 
des Italiens, Paris, France, will act as chaper- 
on for young girls wishing to study or travel 





abroad. May be able to visit the United States. 


in advance of engagement. Refs. exchanged. 


WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 


ALL of our 1923 Fours are 
filled 


Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 3(, Mass. 





| ADIRONDACKS—Sunrise Lodge 


Hotels and Resorts 
ARIZONA 


=e 
© BAR _O RANCH 
SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
Spend your vacation riding horseback ona 
real cattle ranch in the beautiful Dragoon 
Mountains. Easily accessible ; comfortable 
living quarters; excellent food; hunting; 
special trips; cowboy round-ups, etc. ore 
all year. FE eferences given and requested. 


HARRY C. KENDALL, TOMBSTONE, ARIZONA 
CONNECTICUT 


Permanent and week-end guests taken at 


OVERLOOK FARM 
Cannondale, Conn. 
ENGLAND 
IMPERIAL HOTEL Exsse? LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & heaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C. Water, Bath,& Breakfast ° 


MAINE 
Bailey 


The HOMESTEAD 


Island, 

Maine. 

June 15-Sept. 15. For people of refinement, 

A few openings available for new guests. 

YORK CAMPS} (ese 

J.Lewis York, Prop. 

Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 

facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 

central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 

boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
: 19th season. 


























yock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Ww Mass. ine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 

around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 

H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY 


Toni nm 


Che Warren 


On the Ocean 
Spring Lalie,N. I 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 300. 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea. 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 
Opens June 20. 

W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 
rll 


NEW YORK 
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Hotels and Resorts 


NEW YORK 


J y eene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
A N.Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week. 75 rooms. Fresh 
vegetables, own garden. Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles; W. W. BLOCK, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 
EDGEWOOD at KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


A comfortable, refined home, good beds, eats, 
and airy rooms. Rates $18-$21. Mrs. W.H. Otis. 
Adiron- 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 43222 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y 


The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
* location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing.Sports,sailing, bathing, fishing,golf,tennis, 
motoring. Address The Lloyd, Bellport, L. I. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL 
WENTWORTH 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

Special rates for the summer months, 


The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 


The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


Write for summer rates. 
GEORGE A. LEONARD, Manager. 
oS ee i a So 

563 Washingt Sq. 
Hotel Judson °* Nee york Cite” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 

SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk toall prin- 
cipal theaters. _A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 

















Hotel Hargrave 


West 32d St., through 
to Fist St.. New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 












PENNSYLVANIA 





Water 
and 
mt. sports, A restful home for nature lovers. 
$18 to $25. IK. D. BARNES, Mt. Arab, N. Y. 


SE 


Mountain House, Mt. 


Pocono, Pa. Cap. ‘200. 
oOcond E. 0. HOOKER, JR., Mer. 
Same management 45 yrs. 






Hotels and Resorts 


PENNSYLVANIA 


oodleigh, Towanda, Pa. Nota hotel, 

boarding house, or sanitarium. Modern 
country estate where complete rest and rec- 
reation are possible. Simple life, table sw 
plied from 200-acre farm, cream, milk, fres 
vegetables, fruits. Owner trained nurse and 
dietitian. Swimming, fishing, tennis, golf 
accessible. Booklet. Miss ExizABeTH LAms. 


RHODE ISLAND 


IT’S COOL AT 


Block Island 


Rhode Island 


Spend your summer’s outing here. 
Situated 15 miles from the main- 
land, off the Rhode Island, Coast. 
Two daily boats from New Lon- 
don, Providence, and Newport. 


THE 
SPRING HOUSE 


is an attractive hotel ‘ offering 
many rooms with bath ; orchestra ; 
dancing afternoon and evening. 


Block Island is headquarters of 
the Atlantic Tuna Club; finest 
surf bathing on the coast; golf; 
tennis; motoring ; flying; fishing. 
For further information write 
E. R. PAYNE, Block Island, R. I. 


When winter comes it’s summer time at 
Punta Gorda, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Sportsman’s winter playground, Stop at 
Hotel Punta Gorda. 


VERMONT 














MAPLE 


Spend Your Vacation in a - 
Quiet Country Home 
Modern improvements, Home cooking. 


Address G. W. POWERS, Cambridgeport, Vt. 


(Rift yoke Vt. “The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
pares; croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. THE Misses SARGEANT. 


Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervoussysa- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. ¥. 


pecans ei casts Nia Somes att ee Se 
The White Birches ®4°97°"" 
Home for Patients. Chronic and acute 
cases, Terms reasonable. Garden, dairy, 
artesian water. 30 miles from New York-City. 
Address LYDIA LOUISE COOK, R. . 




















Boarders Wanted : 
WANTED Chntry home. Wreck sees 


tables, milk, and eggs. Mother’s care. Rates 
$15 per week. References given. 235, Outlook. 
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OLD COAL POCKET—GLOUCESTER 





COPYRIGHTED BY LITTLE, BROWN & CO, 


GLOUCESTER—AFTER THREE HUNDRED YEARS 


DRAWINGS BY LESTER G. HORNBY 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


A YEAR 


FIVE DOLLARS 


PRICE: FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY 


Send a Gift 


Subscription 


You have friends for 
whom The Outlook will 
fill a definite want. 

To subscribe to The 
Outlook for them is to send 
a prized gift every week 
of the year—a constant and 
delightful reminder of your 
kindness. 

Our offer in the next 
column makes it possible 
for you to make some one 
happy—and to procure The 
Outlook Readers’ Atlas of 
the World without cost. 


The 


Outlook 














The 


Outlook 
ea CS: 
pAN 


las %the World 








Handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt lettering 


on cover. 
Size—Closed, 10 x 12% Inches—164 pages 


With a Year’s 


Subscription 


Containing the latest and most ac- 
curate maps and geographic facts of the 
world, this splendid Atlas gives answer 
to numberless questions which arise 
every day in office and home. 

Political adjustments since the Ar- 
mistice have made all pre-war atlases 
as dead as dodoes. 

While they last we will send one 
copy of this Atlas with each new yearly 
subscription to [he Outlook at the reg- 
ular subscription price of $5 per year. 


Summary of Contents 


Political maps of every foreign coun- 
try—Physical maps of the world— 
Economic maps of the continents and the 
U.S.— Parcel post map of the U. S.— 
Gazetteer—Index of the world—Prin- 
cipal cities of the world with popula- 
tion, etc.—Index of cities and towns of 
U. S., giving 1920 Census figures, and 
Canada, with 192 1 Census figures, etc. 


The Outlook Company 
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, executive capacity. 


1G fares FRAN- 
CIS SHERWOOD 
was for sixteen 
years a member of 
the staff of the 
New York “Trib- 
une.” Since that 
time he has been 
associated with va- 
rious social and 
community welfare 
organizations in an 
In 1907 he visited 


‘Europe with the United States Immi- 
- gration Commission—a journey which 
_followed a long contact with Ellis 
Island in connection with newspaper 


work. 


N this issue appears the second of 


two articles on 


Russia which were 


submitted to us by Mr. Arthur Ruhl 
on his return to this country a short 
time ago. The previous article, under 
the title “Education Among the Bolsh- 
-eviks,” was published in The Outlook 


rt July 11. 





& 


kindergarten whic 


| Bee ROSEN- 
HOLTZ is-a wri- 
ter of juvenile 


stories. She tells us 
that the theme of 
her story, “Flow- 
ing with Milk and 
Honey,” was sug- 
gested by the 
enrollment of a 
Ghetto child named 
Goldberg in the 
h she conducts in 


an exclusive section of St. Paul, Min- 


nesota. 


ILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON, A.M., 
; L.H.D., has been on the staff of 
the New York “Tribune” since 1880 
and contributing editor of the “North 


American Review” since 1913. 


He is 


Honorary Professor of History of 
American Foreign Relations at New 


York University and a member of the 


Council. 





(C) Harris & Ewing 


M. KILE, born 

eand brought 
up on a farm in 
central Ohio and a 
graduate of the 
Agricultural Col- 
lege of Ohio State 
University, haslong 
interested himself 
in the needs and 
resources of the 
farmer and in the 


correction of his economic ills. As the 
author of “The Farm Bureau Move- 
ment,” an analysis of the efforts of 
the farmer to solve his economic and 


social difficulties 


through organiza- 


tion, and a former member of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
he knows his subject intimately. 
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dventurin 


Round the World 


Wake the Dream Come True 


RUISING ’Round the World is a Great Adventure—a 
thousand vacations in one. Even the anticipation 
of such a Cruise is an absorbing Adventure. That is why 
you are urged to consider NOW —five months before sail- 
ing—the Round the World Cruise of the New Cunarder 
FRANCONIA, under the experienced tour management 
of the American Express Travel Department. This Cruise, in 
reality, will be one unbroken holiday—133 days—the most 
glorious days of a lifetime. So novel, so varied, so full of 
exotic charm that every day will remain with you always 
—not as a dream, but as a very real experience—a Great 
Adventure. 


And it is so easy to make the dream come true. 


The cost, usually the first consideration, is little more 
than expenses at home for the same period. And as for 
the necessary time—just a little planning now, a litile 
saving on commonplace trifles perhaps—for this Great 
Adventure. 


Consider the coming Cruise of the FRANCONIA as a 
possibility for you. In the size and character of ship, in 
the extent and varied interests of the lands visited, in the 
luxury of travel on land and sea provided, in the experi- 
enced care and attention to details for your personal 
comfort and pleasure, in the companionship of cultivated 
people—this Cruise of the FRANCONIA is the supreme 
opportunity to see and know the world. 


Carefully planned shore excursions ftom all ports of cail 
included in initial cost. Special-inland trips optional. 
Itinerary includes—Havana, Panama Canal, San Frane- 
cisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Japan (13 days—Yokohama, Kamae 
kura, Tokyo, Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, Inland Sea, Miyajima), 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, Ran- 
goon, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Port Tewfik, Cairo, 
Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar—and home. 


The FRANCONIA party will be limited. Reservations 


should be made now. Write for full details—deck plans 


and illustrated book of the Cruise. Experienced travel 
representatives of the American Express will give you every 
assistance in perfecting your plans. Call, phone or write. 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 


Wherever you go always carry American Express Travelers Cheques. 


Entered as second-class matter, July 21, 1893, at the Post Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Travelers 


Little skin injuries may happen to 
anyone—anywhere. ‘They should 
be given immediate attention. 


New-Skin is antiseptic and forms 
a covering over the injured place. 
It keeps out germs. 


Always carry New-Skin with you 
when you travel. 


“ Vever Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


lic., 30c., and 50c. sizes. At all Druggists. 
Genuine New-Skin is always sold in glass bottles, 
in red and gold paper cartons, never in tin tubes. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


7O Fitth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 
THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


Pomfret, Connecticut 
A Home School for Young Boys between the 
ages of 6 and 13 years. 
Special attention to diet and health. Sound educational 
methods. Rate $1,200. App/y to Rev. FRankK H. BigELOw 











Washington, Conn. Box 153 


Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 
Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 





EUROPE 


A lady wishes to recommend an ideal home szhool 
for children, Montjoie (M. et Mme. R. Chesaux), 
Chateau de Vennes, 8/Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Country life, delightful surroundings and every care. Fluent 


French, combined with the usual English curriculum. Three 
months: 1,000 franes, which includes holidays. Reference 
to Mrs. H. R. HALL, Oldwell, New Hartford, Conn. 


MAINE 


Tree-Tops Tutoring School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., July 16-Sept. 15 


Preparation for fall examinations by trained specialists, Pu- 
pils 100% successful fal) 1922. Miss Marion W. Anderson, B.S. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


5%th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
schoolspnit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400) 
to $500 per year. Special course m domestic science. Jor 
eatalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 








NEW JERSEY 
KENT PLACE SUMMIT, N. J. 


20 miles from N. Y. 
A Country School for Girls. College Preparatory and Aca- 
demic Courses. Mrs. SArnAH WOODMAN et Principals 





Miss ANNA 5S. WOODMAN 





NEW YORK CITY 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U. 8. American Schools Assoc., 
1101-O Times Bldg., New_York 
or 1515-O Capitol Bidg., Chicago 








NEW YORK 


t 152 Stewart Ave. 

St. Paul S Garden City, L. 1, N. Y. 

Episcopal boarding school for boys. College prepara- 
tory course (4 years) for boys who have finished Gram- 
mar School. Candidates for admission to college are 
prepared to take examinations set by College Entrance — 
Examination Board. Junior Dept. covering grades 5 to 
8. Boys of ten admitted. Gymnasium, pool, and 
facilities for all athletics. Leagues in addition to varsity 
teams giving athletic instruction on teams to every 
pupil. Chapel, resident chaplain, nurse. Rate $1,200. 
Every boy has private room. 40 min. from N, Y. City. 








LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


29th year CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Offers a three Pie if course of General Hospital 
Training with af liation with the New York Nursery 
& Childs’ Hospital, New York City, for Pediatrics 
and Obstetrics. The Course includes besides general 
Medical and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electro- 
therapy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory, 
technique, specia) dietetic instruction in the modern 
study and treatment of nutritional disorders, and 
doctor’s office work. : 
Classes enter in September or February. The Schoo) 
Prospectus will be mailed on application addressed 
to the Superintendent. 


PUTNAM HALL, School for Girls 


College preparatory, general courses. Bungalow for 
alumne. All outdoor sports. Campus of over four acres. 
A country school in corporate limits. Sleeping-porches. 


ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, Box 807, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


















PENNSYLVANIA 
The Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training 
in the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and gen- 
eral medical conditions, followed by four months’ hospital 
practice. Classes oe October 8, 1923. For further informa- 
tion address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FULTON, Dean. 








VIRGINIA 


(Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, ne): Pres.—ithe 
Bishopof Vu, Epise. Ch.ownership ; health ; scholarship ; 
culture ; beauty of environment, Christian idealism. Boys :St- 
Christopher’s—$650, Riclunond ; Christehurech—$400, Christ- 
church P. O., Middlesex Co. Giris: St. Catherine’s—$8il), 
Richmond ; St. Anne’s—#500, Charlottesville ; St. Margaret’s 
—$450, Tappalianuock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals. 








Sell coal to your trade /2;%... 
Earn week’s pay in an hour Sidtlinesales- 
Washington Coal Co., Stock Yards Sta., Dept. N, Chicago 


YOU CAN SLEEP 


after sunrise, on your sleeping porch, or 
camping, if you wear a B. K. B. It fits 
comfortably over the eyes, will not fall 
off, and induces as well as prolongs sleep. 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 5 for 82. ~ 


Pat. Dec, 17,1912. NIGHT MFG. CO., 5 Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Mass, 
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THE MAIL BAG 


NINE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
HOMES PLEASE NOTE 


AM not quite as hard up as Bill 

Adams says he is, for I do not own 
a white bulldog. My one luxury is 
golf—not expensive on our delightful 
country club links; only ten dollars, 
plus balls, a year. 

But what I started to say was that 
The Outlook is indispensable in our 
home. It should be in a million 
American homes. While 100,000 is a 
zood list, I am sure there are 900,000 
additional homes that would find The 
Outlook a citizen’s requisite if they 
should once get a good taste of the 


banquet of intellectual and moral 
necessities that you set before us 
every week. 


If I were to be cast up on that 
famed desert island, I should need as 
absolutely essential only The Outlook 
in addition to my Bible and dictionary. 
Just how you could deliver The 
Outlook I do not know, but possibly 
Bill Adams could be induced to bring 
it over on some long-unused square- 


rigger. 
I like Bill. I don’t care a hang for 
bulldogs. Still, if they kill the bird- 


killing cats, long life to the white bull 
pups. WALTER L. ELLIOTT. 


Auburn, Nebraska. 


THE BALANCE OF POWER 
IN THE 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


N the issue of The Outlook of June 
6, page 114, the concluding para- 
graph of the editorial comment on 
“What Presbyterians Believe’ is, in 
my opinion, not correct. That sentence 
is as follows: “Thus one-third of the 
membership of the church, which is in 
the country, elects two-thirds of the 
commissioners.” 
What you say in conclusion may be 
true of New York City, Chicago, De- 


troit, and possibly Baltimore; but not ° 


true of Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and 
other large cities. 

I have served churches in six Pres- 
byteries, and without exception the 
“Conservatives,” the “Fundamental- 
ists,” the “Ultra-Orthodox”? men, are 
found in the leading churches of these 
Presbtyeries. In the Presbytery of 
which I am now a member the five 
leading churches are ministered to by 
pastors who are “old style’’—averse to 
science and modernism, so called. 

In one of these five churches there 
is a young man about thirty years of 
age who is serving as superintendent 
of the Sunday school and a member of 
the church choir. He has recently 
told me very confidentially that he 
hates to have to remain for the church 
services, because of the unscientific, 
antiquated trend of thought of the 
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Diagram showing how the voice currents 
weaken in the long distance transmission 


and are restored by “‘ repeaters,’ 


Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,’’ the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 

‘kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 





toward Better Service 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such-eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 


;BECE SYSTEM” : 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





pastor, a man about forty-five years of 


age, trained in one of our conservative. 


schools of theology. 

The liberal men of our Presbytery 
are serving country and _ village 
churches—working their way up, so to 
speak. Ten years hence the tide will 
swing, perchance before a decade has 
passed. 

Again “one-third of the member- 
ship, which is in the country,” does not 
“elect two-thirds of the commission- 
ers.” I have been serving the church 
as pastor for twelve years; yet have 


never been a commissioner to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, not even to the Synod. 
Our church is democratic, yet auto- 
cratic. The larger churches, prestige, 
and pull play a large part in the 
Assemblies, as in theology. 

- If country and village were equally 
represented, instead of one-third elect- 
ing two-thirds, etc., I think it would 
be about fifty-fifty—perchance a swing 
of both elections and influence for the 
better interest of the Church and hu- 
manity. 

A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER IN OHIO. 
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Are You Happy? 


bi We i \ 1} 


_ Happiness is 
riches or 
fame. To 
others, lei- 
sure spells 
Happiness. 
But all agree 
that there can be no real 
Happiness without Health. 
Summer is the time tobuildfor 
Health and Happiness — the 
time of vacations. Longdaysto 
rest in—toplayin—todreamin. 
Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn 
were the ideal vacationists. 
They took a vacation whether 
they needed it or not—and 


had fun. 


—This is what a real vacation 
means. To vacate your old en- 
vironments, your regular occu- 
pation—your everyday selfand 
have a complete change. To 
do the things 
that will fill 
you brimful of 
energy and 





In planning 
your vacation 
—and ofcourse 
you will take one—try to get 
away from the things you 





have been doing all year and do the opposite. 


The Postman Does Not Need a Walk— 


He needs a hammock and a lazy time. The 
town man needs the quiet of the country— 


SK a hundred people what 
they want most in the 
*)/') world and the answer is likely 

@: i to be—Happiness. 
ht represented by 


the country man needs the stimulus of the town. 


The mountaineer needs the ocean—the lowlander 
needs the hills. Women who keep house should 


To some, board—and girls who never see a~-kitchen 


Fs 


Wisdom of the Wizard 


Thomas A. Edison is one of the hardest 


and happiest workers in the world. 
Year after year he has burned up energy 
at a rate which would have killed most 
men. In rendering a wonderful service 
to the world, he has not spared himself. 
Daringly he has shattered many of the 
accepted laws of health by unceasing 
devotion to his work. And yet he has 
kept himself strong and well—despite 
his seventy-odd years—by taking the 
right kind of vacations to restore the 
strength he so lavishly expends. 





be happy. 


If you want more health, more en- ¢ 
ergy, more enthusiasm, more earning (@ 
power in the days to come, play ab 
hard this month of August—play and * 


throughout the year should camp out and get 


their own meals. 


One man needs solitude— 
another needs company. 


Think of your own needs and 
plan the vaca- 
tion that will 
do you most 
good. 

New ideas— i 
new scenes— ‘,S; 
new people— 
all this is rec- 
reation. And 
recreation is 
necessary to Health and Hap- 
piness. Joy, pleasure, laughter 
are mental stimulants. ‘They 
increase the flow of blood and 
so aid in the first work of 
building up the body and re- 
pairing wasted tissues, 





Miracle- ne 
Workers— Care 
There are two fa- / 
mous health doc 
tors whom we. 
advise you to con- ¢ 
sult. Theyi@are 


Dr. Sunshine and 
Dr. Fresh Air. 


During the past few years a 
great new movement has been 
growing all over the country— 
the movement to provide recre- 
ation and outdoor amusements 


for the thousands of men, 
women and children who live 
in towns, villages and thickly 
populated cities. This vacation 
movement has been carried 


along by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. In 1922 
many of our district managers 
arranged jolly old-fashioned 
picnics for their local policy- 
holders. 


The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is so strongly in 
sympathy with this movement 
that it las prepared a booklet, 


“What One Town Did”, that 
tells just how to go about the 
work of providing adequate 
recreation centers. 


Please send for it and help 
enlist the interest of your 
neighbors in plans for building 
health in your town, 


HALEY FISKE, President. 





Published by 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~ NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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The Outlook 


AN OPEN CHAMPION 
OF TWENTY-ONE 

HREE times in the history of 

American golf the National open 

champion has been an amateur. 
Ouimet, Travers, and Evans have been 
the only ones to win against profes- 
sional competition. Now a new name 
is added to that brief list—Robert 
Jones, of Atlanta, Georgia, now an 
undergraduate at Harvard. Jones first 
came into National golfing prominence 
when in 1916, at the age of fourteen, 
he led the field in the first day’s quali- 
fying round of the National amateur 
tournament. 

During the last three open tourna- 
ments he has been steadily advancing 
towards the top. He has been a for- 
midable contender in every open 
tournament which he has entered. In 
this year’s tournament he tied with 
Robert A. Cruickshank, a former Scot- 
tish amateur star who became a pro- 
fessional three years ago. In the 
play-off with Cruickshank, Jones made 
a remarkable recovery from the rough 
on the eighteenth hole, which won him 
the match. It was a two-hundred- 
yard iron which stopped two club 
lengths from the hole. 

If Cruickshank had won, it would 
have meant many thousands of dol- 
lars in his pocket, but this fact did not 
dampen his enthusiasm for Jones’s re- 
markable playing. “He is Harry 

_ Vardon at his best,” said Cruickshank, 
“or better than that.” Bobby Jones’s 
victory is a deservedly popular one, 

for his triumph has finally come to 
him as a result of a self-development 
which is more than physical. 


THE ALASKAN TANGLE 


EWSPAPER despatches from Alaska 

tell of dissensions and quarrels 
which have marred the pleasure of the 
_ President’s trip to the Great Terri- 
_tory. According to a despatch to the 
New York “Tribune,” it is charged 
_that the Guggenheim interests are 
working against the success of the 
Alaskan Government, and that a rail- 
way and real estate clique is working 
with them, with plans so ambitious 
that they include the shifting of the 
capital of Alaska from Juneau to 
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ROBERT JONES, AMERICAN OPEN GOLF GHAMPION 


Anchorage. The Outlook has _ tele- 
graphed to Sherman Rogers, who is 
now on his way to Juneau, for the 
facts in the case. It is hoped that we 
may have telegraphic correspondence 
from Mr. Rogers in time for our next 
week’s issue. 


AN EXCUSE FOR 
EXTRAVAGANCE? 

HE public debt of the United 

States was reduced by $613,674,- 
342 during the fiscal year which ended 
with the last day of last month. The 
total of the gross debt remaining un- 
paid is $22,349,707,365. During the 


fiscal year the Government lived well 
within its income. Receipts exceeded 
expenditures by $309,657,460. In 
other words, that amount of money 
was saved during the year. It lacks 
only a few dollars comparatively—less 
than half a million—of equaling the 
saving estimated in advance by the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

Substantial as this saving is, Sena- 
tor Smoot, who will be Chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee in the 
next Congress, announced on the day 
following publication of the Treasury 
statement that he is opposed to any 
reduction in taxation. He thinks it 

445 
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would be an unwise Government policy 
to undertake reduction so soon after 
the excellent showing of the past fiscal 
year. The war debt, in his opinion, 
has not been reduced sufficiently to 
justify it. He foresees a great de- 
mand for heavy expenditures in the 
next Congress and predicts that ex- 
penditures will be greatly increased 
next year. A bonus law, he predicts, 
will be enacted, and passed over the 
President’s veto if he disapproves it. 
He thinks it is probable also that ex- 
penditures will be considerably in- 
creased by the passage of a public 
buildings Dill. 

We hope that Senator Smoot’s ex- 
pectations will not be fulfilled. Econ- 
omy should not be practiced in order 
to provide for new extravagance. 
Special interests, however, are always 
ready for raids on the Treasury when 
any money is in sight. The common 
interest, which requires the protection 
of the Treasury, cannot be served if 
public opinion remains lethargic when 
such raids are in prospect. 


THE HIGH COST OF 
EATING 


| acca, dinner, and supper cost 


considerably more than they did 


ten years ago. The increase in the 
retail cost of food since 1913, taking 
the country as a whole, is about forty- 
six per cent. 

The percentage of increase is based 
on the average of the increases in the 
cities of the country selected as typi- 
cal by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. 
The largest increase, fifty-six per cent, 
is shown by Richmond, Virginia. The 
smallest, thirty-one per cent, is shown 
by Portland, Oregon. Detroit and 
New York are next to the highest, and 
Los Angeles and Denver next to the 
lowest. Midway of the list are such 
cities as St. Louis and Atlanta. Indi- 
cations are, therefore, that the in- 
crease in food costs has been greatest 
along the Atlantic seaboard, least on 
the Pacific. slope, and has ranged be- 
tween the two in the interior. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, however, 
has not published an analysis of the 
figures on this basis. Such an analy- 
sis would probably show many excep- 
tions to the rule. 

Despite the steep ten-year climb, 
retail food costs are not yet, appar- 
ently, at the peak. From May 15 to 
June 15 of this year about eighty per 
cent of the selected cities showed in- 
creases ranging from three per cent to 
less than one-half of one ‘per cent. 
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During the year from June 15, 1922, 
to June 15, 19238, more than ninety- 
five per cent of the selected cities 


’ showed increases, the greatest being 


seven per cent, and the smallest less 
than one-half of one per cent. A sin- 
gle city, St. Paul, showed a decrease of 
one per cent. The fairly regular 
geographical variation shown for the 
ten-year period does not apply either 
to the past year or to the last month 
for which Governmental statistics are 
available. 

It is apparent that the ordinary 
family will continue to find it expen- 
sive, comparatively, to have breakfast, 
dinner, and supper every day. The 
wise householder will make his budget 
accordingly. 


MATERNAL GOVERNMENT 


(oe is no longer consid- 
ered merely repressive. Its 
function is no longer only that of 
preventing crime and protecting per- 
sons and property from injury. 
Though it still must wield the big 
stick when occasion requires, and a 
very expensive big stick at that, it 
wields other instruments more con- 
structively. Its chief symbol may be 
the policeman, but if that is so it is 
because the police are no _ longer 
merely restrainers of crime, but also 
promoters of welfare. Government is 
ceasing to be merely paternal even in 
the best sense, performing the func- 
tion of -the good father of a family 
who protects the home and disciplines 
the children; it can be said that it is 
becoming in an equally good sense 
maternal as well. 

This is illustrated by the story of 
mothers’ pensions in forty-two States 
which is told in a report from the 
Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Special study was made in various 
types of communities, ranging from 
the large city to the rural county. In 
none of the communities did the work 
of the officials administering the pen- 
sions consist simply in the giving of 
money. The etfort of the agencies 
was to bring the families up to par 
physically, to suggest the best methods 
of household management, to advise 
about the recreation of children, and 
to act as friends of the usually lonely 
mother. 

In ninety-five per cent of.the fami- 
lies assisted the father was either 
dead or ill. Ninety-three per cent of 
the fathers had earned less than $35 a 
week. Often the mothers and children 
had suffered through low standards of 


living even before the illness or death © 
of the father. Many of the families 
needed advice as to food and general 
hygiene. 

Extravagance apparently had no 
place in the family budgets summa- 
rized inthe report. Food estimates for 
a woman or gir] over sixteen years of 
age varied from $12.35 to $9.78 a 
month. Estimates for clothing for a 
woman at home ranged from $5.75 to — 
$2 a month. Estimates for children 
ran somewhat lower. The aid granted 
was supposed to cover the difference 
between the estimated necessary fam- 
ily budget, which was carefully drawn 
up, and the family income. In six 
States, however, a maximum fixed by 
State law was encountered, and the 
administrative authorities could not 
exceed it, of course, no matter how 
great the need. 

Results are summed up in the 
phrases, ‘“‘Broken homes mended, 
mothers saved from the loss of their 
children, children assured a_ better 
chance in life.” 


FOR NATIONAL FOREST LANDS 
IN THE EASTERN STATES 
fe National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association has _ petitioned 
General Lord, Director of the Budget, 
to restore to the Budget for future 
years the annual appropriation of two 
million dollars for the purchase of 
National forest lands in the East, un- 
der the Weeks Law of 1911. The plan 
of the National Forest Reservation 
Commission calls for the purchase of 
seven million acres of forest lands on 
the watersheds of the Appalachians, 
but purchases thus far made total only 
two million acres. Recently, as an 
economy measure, the annual appro- 
priation has been dropped from the 
budget. This the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association does not 
regard as real economy. . 
It is their belief, says the letter to 
General Lord, that the restoration of 


‘the appropriation would turn out to be 


a profitable investment, “as it has been 
heretofore, as the facts available to 
you touching purchases already made 
will show.” The view of the lumber 
industry is that it cannot be reason- 
ably expected that private enterprise 
will keep these lands in forest produc- 
tivity. Fire hazard, financial risks. 
the tax burden, and the long wait for | 
income are said to make this impossi- 
ble. “The adequate solution of the 
forestry problem,” the letter contin- 
ues, “demands that the agencies of the 
public, both Federal and State, acquire 
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WHAT’S SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE 


Miss Margaret Egge, Santa Ana, California 
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A LITTLE RING OF HIS OWN 


William E. Roser, Rochester, New York 
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IT’S AMAZING WHAT HE GETS OUT OF THE PAIL 


Mrs. Maude Mechem, Madison, Indiana 
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holdings of forest lands much larger 
and much more rapidly than hereto- 
fore.” ‘The situation,” concludes the 
appeal, “is of sufficient immediate 
_National concern to warrant suitable 
and prompt financial provision by 
Congress.” 

The restoration of the two million 
dollar annual item to the Budget at 
this time may or may not be true 
-economy. That is a question for’ the 
Administration to determine in con- 
nection with all the other financial 
problems. Conservationists, however, 
‘will be gratified to find the lumber 
manufacturers, who formerly took no 
interest in the National forest policy, 
now so strongly supporting it. Though 
members of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association own eighty 
per cent of the commercial timber- 
lands in the United States, the letter 
says that they are interested only to 
a small extent in the Eastern moun- 
tain forest lands which would be 
eligible to purchase under the Weeks 
Law. 


THE ELECTION OF 
MAGNUS JOHNSON 
oO fill the vacancy made by the 
death of Senator Nelson, Minne- 
sota has chosen a Senator of the 
Farmer-Labor party. 

As we go to press the exact plurality 
of Senator-elect Magnus Johnson is 
not yet determined, but there seems 
to be no doubt that he has beaten Gov- 
ernor Preus in the contest. As we 
have said of him before, Senator-elect 
Johnson is, in many respects, typical 
of numerous people in the Northwest 
who are Americans by choice. He has 
worked as mill-hand, lumberjack, and 
farmer; and has served as assessor, 
justice of the peace, clerk of the 
School Board, and a member of the 
State Senate. 

Some of the leading Republicans of 
Minnesota were frankly against Preus 
in the course of the contest. On the 
other hand, Governor Preus had the 
support of Democrats like Daniel W. 
Lawler, a leader in his party and a 
close friend to Justice Butler. Many 
Minnesota Germans were openly 
against Magnus Johnson upon the 
ground that he was not pro-German 
during the war. They charged him 
for voting for war measures while in 
the State Senate. In the pre-election 
campaign Senator-elect Johnson 
proved a better crowd gatherer than 
his Republican opponent.- A trusted 
correspondent of ours in Minnesota 
writes that the defeat of Preus does 
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MAGNUS JOHNSON, SENATOR-ELECT FROM MINNESOTA 


It is reported that he remarked concerning his victory over Governor Preus: 
I am in the United States Senate. 


feller. 


not indicate a loss of the State for the 
Republican party as much as it indi- 
cates an opposition to the Republican 
machine in his State. 


AMERICA ON THE 

HIGH SEAS 

ry .\HE National Merchant Marine 
Association believes that the sur- 

vival of a real American merchant 

marine depends upon action by Con- 

gress. 

Figures are cited by the Association 
to show that American shipping has 
touched new bottoms in a progressive 
decline in its carrying of our foreign 
commerce. It is admitted that dur- 
ing 1922 the proportion of imports 
and exports based on values showed a 
slight increase in favor of American 
ships, but recent figures are said to 
show a steady decline. “There is also 
evidence,” says the statement of the 
Association, “that privately owned 
American vessels are losing in compe- 


“T beat that 
What do you think of that?” 


tition with the Shipping Board’s ton- 
nage, and this condition will be 
accentuated if direct operation of its 
ships is resorted to by the Govern- 
ment.” 

Figures are quoted from the Bureau ~ 
of Research of the Shipping Board 
covering the first four months of this 
year and of last year. Shipping Board 
vessels carried in the overseas trade 
during the 1923 period 2,505,000 tons, 
as compared with 2,804,000 tons in the 
1922 period, a loss of four per cent. — 
The total for privately owned Ameri- 
can vessels decreased from 946,000 
tons to 748,000 tons, or twenty-one per 
cent. The total for British ships in- 
creased from 4,022,000 to 4,799,000 
tons, or nineteen per cent, while the 
total for other foreign ships increased 
from 3,930,000 to 5,054,000 tons, or 
twenty-eight per cent. The tonnage 
available was 1,604,000 greater in the 
1923 than in the 1922 period, yet 
American vessels carried 297,000 tons 


1923 


less, while foreign ships carried 
1,901,000 tons more. Department of 
| Commerce figures are quoted to show 
that during April of this year the 
\ total entrances and clearances of 
American vessels with cargo aggre- 
‘gated 3,008,000 net tons, as against 
' 3,225,000 net tons in April of last 
year, while foreign vessels advanced 
from 4,161,000 net tons in April, 1922, 
to 4,862,000 net tons in April. 1923. 
_ “It is therefore evident,” concludes 
the statement, “that American ships 
_are carrying a steadily decreasing pro- 
‘portion of our foreign trade, whether 
‘viewed from the standpoint of the 
‘yalue of the goods, the volume of car- 
goes, or vessels securing cargoes.” 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? WORRY! 


TT United States Post Office De- 
partment feels called upon to 
take the public into its confidence as 
to what it is, mainly, that takes the 
joy out of life for postal clerks. It is 
‘names of post offices—52,000 of them. 
If the 52,000 post offices had 52,000 
names, much of the trouble would 
disappear, but thousands of them are 
duplicated, triplicated, some of them 
mightily multiplied. Forty-three 
names are used more than twenty 
times each. That means that there 
‘are forty-three post offices of the same 
mame in twenty or more States, for 
the Post Office Department does not 
permit duplication of a post office 
name within State lines. Thirty-one 
States have each a post office named 
Franklin, thirty a Clinton, twenty- 
nine a Chester, twenty-nine an Arling- 
ton, twenty-eight a Washington. No 
name has yet been quite popular 
enough to be adopted as a post office 
name in all the States of the Union, 
and the name of the first Postmaster- 
General, Franklin, will probably head 
the list for all time. In this respect 
the father of the postal service leads 
the Father of the Country by three 
90st offices. 

_ Presidents all the way down the line 
of succession are only a little behind 
Washington in the number of post 
ofices named for them. There are 


“wenty-seven Madisons, twenty-five 
Jlevelands, twenty-four  Lincolns, 
wenty-four Monroes, twenty-three 


Wilsons, thirteen Roosevelts, fifteen 
Adamses, twelve Tafts, and five Har- 
lings. Some of these towns, however, 
were not actually named in honor of 
‘the Presidents. 

Actual duplication in numerous 
3tates is less troublesome than simi- 
arity of post office names within the 
; 
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same State. The most aggravated 
case is that of Pennsylvania post 
offices which bear the prefix “Green.” 
There are thirteen of them. It is good 
to know of course that Penn’s woods 
are still verdant even in the Postal 
Guide, but the fact adds to the hot- 
weather worries of the postal clerks. 


A DECREASE IN LYNCHING 


A T the Tuskegee Normal and In- 

dustrial Institute, in its Depart- 

ment of Records and Research, in 
charge of Monroe N. Work, statistics 
of lynchings are regularly compiled. 

The record for the first six months of 
this year is a very great improvement 
over that of a year ago, and even a 
greater improvement over that of two 
years ago. In the first six months of 
1921 there were thirty-six lynchings; 
in the first six months of 1922 there 
were thirty lynchings; and in the first 
six months of this year only fifteen 
lynchings. .There is nothing in the 
record to indicate the reason for this 
improvement. It may be due to the 
widespread improvement in race rela- 
tions; it may be due to a growing 
sense of the futility of lynching as a 
remedy for anything; and it may be 
due to the fact that if municipal and 
State authorities throughout the coun- 
try, and especially in the South, where 
the great majority of lynchings oc- 
curred, do not take measures of pre- 
vention public opinion will ultimately 
demand action on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

For the decrease in  lynchings 
Tuskegee Institute offers no explana- 
tion; it simply reports the fact of the 
decrease, and classifies the lynchings 
as follows: 


Of those lynched, two were whites 
and thirteen were Negroes. One of 
the latter was a woman. One of those 
put to death was charged with the 
crime of rape. The other offenses 
charged were: Murder, 2; _ killing 
officer of the law, 2; wounding officer 
of the law, 2; no charge reported, 2; 
assisting man charged with rape to 
escape, 1; trying to pass for white, 1; 
resisting posse searching for man 
charged with rape, 1; participating in 
depredations connected with railroad 
strike, 1; cattle stealing, 1; trying to 
act like white man and not knowing 
his place, 1. 

The States in which lynchings oc- 
curred and the number in each State 
are as follows: Arkansas, 1; Florida, 
7; Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 1; Missis- 
sippi, 2; Missouri, 1; and Texas, 1. 


If lynching should progressively de- 
crease as this record from Tuskegee 
seems to give some ground for hoping 
that it may, the likelihood of enacting 
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such a measure as the Dyer Anti- . 
lynching Bill would also decrease. 
The best answer to those who have 
felt that the United States Govern- 
ment should hold States and counties 
and municipalities accountable for the 
failure of their officers to preserve the 
sanctity of the law would be the 
arousing of public opinion in the sev- 
eral States and in the several com- 
munities to such a degree as to render 
Federal interference unnecessary. 


ENDING THE 
TWELVE-HOUR DAY 


AUS waiting for that “sur- 
plus of labor’ which both the 
President of the United States and 
the Directors of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, as we recorded last week, 
seemed to think prerequisite, the 
United States Steel Corporation is toe 
begin within six weeks its undertak- 
ing to abandon the twelve-hour shift. 

Judge Elbert H. Gary, Chairman of 
the Corporation’s Board of Directors, 
is quoted in a pamphlet (which we as- 
sume to be authentic, though it bears 
no publisher’s imprint) as saying that 
he has always been opposed to the 
twelve-hour shift, but that it is im- 
possible for any one corporation to 
undertake the abolition of it alone. 
“The twelve-hour day,” Judge Gary 
Says, according to that pamphlet, “was 
started by the men long before the 
United States Steel Corporation was 
organized.” The reason they started 
it was that a man could earn more 
money in twelve hours than in eight. 
The choice between twelve and eight 
was due to the fact that the operation 
of furnaces in the steel industry has 
to be continuous, and the choice is be- 
tween three shifts a day of eight 
hours each and two of twelve. As has 
been pointed out in various reports on 
the subject, the work of the men on 
the twelve-hour shift is not continu- 
ously arduous. Most of the heavy 
work is done by machinery, but the 
men have to be on hand for hard work 
at times. Many foreigners still prefer 


. the twelve-hour day. The objection to 


it is not that it is oppressive, but that 
it takes men away from interests and 
activities, including those of the home, 
essential to the good citizen. Even 
now there are, according to the state- 
ment attributed to Judge Gary, “very 
few workmen who are willing to work 
less hours unless they receive the 
same, or about the same, amount per 
day that they were getting for the 
long hours.” Of course everybody 
would be content if as the result of 
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substituting the eight-hour for the 
twelve-hour shift there would be at 
least as much wages for the men, as 
much profits for the industrialists, 
and as low a price for the product. 
It is not impossible that in fact all 
this may be the actual result of the 
change. 

The picture of the employers and 
managers in the steel industry as 
grinding, unfeeling taskmasters is 
largely a picture of the imagination. 
It is not heartlessness that has been 
the chief obstacle to the ending of a 
bad industrial custom which has per- 
sisted in this country after its virtual 
disappearance in several other indus- 
trial countries. The real difficulty has 
been in the slowness of men, both 
managers and workmen, to realize the 
evil of the practice and to insist on 
ending it for their own sakes as well 
as for the sake of the general welfare. 


A NEIGHBOR’S BRAVE DEATH 


NE of the finest of Theodore 

Roosevelt’s sayings is, “Only 
those are fit to live who do not fear 
to die.”” Roosevelt not only said this, 
but his whole life was lived in the 
spirit of it. If he were alive to-day, 
he would have expressed his respect 
and admiration for the courage with 
which John M. Siddall faced death. 

Mr. Siddall was the editor of the 
“American Magazine,” whose offices 
are in the building in which The 
Outlook is housed. He was therefore 
a neighbor. Quiet, unobtrusive, but a 
man of definite ideas and a definite 
purpose’ in life, he so popularized in 
the best sense the “American Maga- 
zine” during his eight years of service 
as its editor-in-chief that its circula- 
tion increased four or five fold. 

He died on July 16 of cancer of the 
stomach, but kept in the harness until 
the very last. Although he knew his 
fate, he never complained of it or 
talked about it. 

He was a graduate of Oberlin and 
of Harvard University, and began his 
editorial career as a newspaper re- 
porter, a kind of apprenticeship which 
has developed a surprisingly large 
number of successful men, not merely 
in literature, but in other fields of 
work. The spirit of the magazine un- 
der his influence was that of courage 
and good cheer, and he wrote a depart- 
ment in it called “Sid Says,’ which 
was full of common sense, wise advice, 
and good humor. He was not a high- 
brow or a metaphysician, nor did 
he go into long philosophical dis- 
cussions about the structure of gov- 
ernment and the never-ending prob- 
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lems of man’s social relationships. 
But his editorial work and his writing 
were wholesome, kindly, and produc- 
tive of contentment. This is saying a 
great deal when so much of modern 
American journalistic literature is the 
literature of exposure or dissatisfac- 
tion. 


MANITOBA GOES WET 


VERDICT which doubtless will 

have a far-reaching effect upon 
the liquor question in Canada, with 
possible repercussions in this country, 
was given by the voters of Manitoba 
recently when they approved by a 
majority of 30,000 the proposal of the 
Moderation League to legalize the sale 
of alcoholic liquors under the control 
of a Government commission. 

Before Manitoba’s recent action the 
commission form of control had been 
adopted in two other provinces—Brit- 
ish Columbia and Quebec—and the 
success which has. seemed to attend 
the experiment in those provinces, to- 
gether with the large profits which 
have accrued yearly to their respective 
treasuries, has undoubtedly carried 
much weight with the Manitoba elec- 
torate. 

Although Manitoba is a great agri- 
cultural province, more than fifty per 


cent of its population of slightly over 


600,000 is urban; and it was in the 
cities that the heaviest vote was polled 
for the system of control. But the 
majorities which the _ prohibition 
forces counted upon from the country 
districts to offset the expected re- 
verses in the cities and towns appar- 
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ently did not materialize. And Mani- 
toba was considered about the safest 
province in Canada from a dry point 
of view. ; 

The truth of the matter seems to be 
that the people of Manitoba, in com- 
mon with those of many other com- 
munities in Canada and elsewhere, are 
not yet completely in favor of total 
prohibition. They are unalterably 
opposed to the saloon; but they are 
apparently not so generally against 
the sale of liquor under certain re- 
strictions. 

Doubtless the difficulties of enforc- 
ing total prohibition and the favorable 
field which it affords for the activities 
of the bootlegger, together with the 
corruption of public officials, which 
seems to be involved in it, had a con- 
siderable influence with the voters. 

The Manitoba Temperance Act, pro- 
hibiting the sale of liquor except for 
medicinal and scientific purposes, was 
passed in 1916 as the result of a refer- 
endum at which a total of 76,986 votes 
was cast, 50,484 for and 26,502 
against. 

Since then women have been en- 
franchised, and for this reason, and 
also because of greater interest, about 
240,000 persons were entitled. by 
registration to vote in the recent ref- 
erendum, of whom a very large per- 
centage exercised the privilege. The 
result cannot, therefore, be taken 
other than as a fair indication of the 
view of the majority. 

The “Manitoba Free Press,” of 
Winnipeg, thus interprets the vote: 


The significance of this verdict 
ought not to be misunderstood. For 
convenience’ sake the public have in- 
sisted upon using the terms “wet” 
and “dry,” but the question before the 
people yesterday was not a definite 
issue between liquor and temperance. 
On any such clear-cut issue there 
would be no question, we think, as to 
what the decision would be. Those 
who favored the abolition of restric- 
tion .on drinking no doubt voted 
affirmatively; but the votes which 
gave the Moderation League proposal 
its majority were cast by-men and 
women who would resent the sugges- 
tion that they were friendly to liquor 
and willing to encourage its use. 
Many of them are electors who voted 
the other way in previous referen- 
dums. They came by personal ex- 
perience, or by observation, or as the 
result of arguments presented to 
them, to regard the existing law as 
having failed to bring about the 
promised reforms and to believe that 
Government sale of liquor, under the 
provisions of the Moderation League’s 
measure, offered better guaranties for 
the control of drinking and better 
prospects for furthering sobriety 
among the people. - 
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POINCARE AND 
BALDWIN 


j 
| Pp ERHAPS the present relation be- 
tween Great Britain and France 
: can be summarized by noting 
\the meaning of the names of the two 
countries’ Prime Ministers. Britain’s 
Baldwin is a “courageous friend.” 
'France’s Poincaré (poing carré) is, at 
Jeast as it sounds, a “square fist.” 
_ There is nothing inconsistent with 
the utmost friendliness in Mr. Bald- 
| win’s statement made in the House of 
Commons on Thursday, July 12, and 
repeated in the House of Lords, but in 
both cases obviously addressed to the 
‘French. In substance what he said 
was this: 

Between the Allies the only diver- 
gence is one, not of interests, but of 
opinion as to the methods of obtain- 
ing common ends. All agree in seek- 
‘ing settlement and pacification. No 
“whispers of interested parties’ can 
be allowed to deflect the Allies from 
their duty. The British have never 
wavered from their desire that Ger- 
‘many shall “pay up to the amount of 
ther capacity.” There is no success 
possible in asking her to pay beyond 
that. The British objection to the 
occupation of the Ruhr has from the 
beginning been that it “was not cal- 
culated to produce the maximum 
amount of reparation payment for the 
Allies.” The British offer in January 
was made to avoid what seemed “an 
economic disaster.” Since their offer 
was refused, the British “have stood 
aside animated by a spirit of sincere 
oyalty to the alliance,” which con- 
sinues to be “the main security for 
Guropean peace.” The effect of the 
yecupation of the Ruhr is that the 
*eparation received is less than it was 
»efore the occupation, and, such as it 
s, “is being exacted at the price of 
the growing dislocation of the Ger- 
Man economic system,” with a pros- 
vect of its “total collapse.” Moving 
oward “economic chaos,” Germany is 
vecoming less able to recover her 
redit and pay her debts. The effect 
utside of Germany is that other coun- 
ries pay the price for this condition. 
One country pays in steadily falling 
xchange, another in diminished trade, 
' third in increasing unemployment.” 
n England’s case it is unemployment 
hat is the devastation, and it con- 
inues increasingly, and its moral 
ffects spread. among the _ people. 
Peace for which so many sacrifices 
rere borne is at stake.” “The atti- 
ude of the principal parties concerned 
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must be more clearly defined.” Brit- 
ain believes that there will be a 
general agreement to these proposi- 
tions: 

That the period of conflict should 
as soon as possible be terminated. 

That the indefinite occupation by 
one country of the territory of an- 
other in time of peace is a phenom- 
enon, rare and regrettable in itself, 
to which an honorable end should as 
soon as possible be found; 

That the debtor should not merely 
be called upon to pay his debt, but 
should be placed in a position where 
he can do so; : 

That his capacity, where it is in 
doubt, should be tested and deter- 
mined, and that united efforts should 
be made to accomplish these ends. 

Peace will not be finally obtained 
and recovery will not be insured until 
a solution has been found to these 
three great questions. They are: 

1. Payment of reparations; 

2. Settlement of Inter-Allied debts; 

3. Security of a pacified Europe. 


So far from desiring to deprive 
France and Belgium of their legal 
claims, his Majesty’s Government 
wish to “assist them in their reali- 
zation.” As steps to this end the 
British Government think that Ger- 
many’s suggestions of an investiga- 
tion of her capacity to pay and an en- 
gagement to pay the amounts thus 
determined, which she offers to guar- 
antee, should not be ignored or be 
“treated with indifference,” but should 
be “examined and explored.” Since 
the French and Belgian Governments 
are not disposed to take the initiative 
and reply to Germany’s proposal, his 
Majesty’s Government “are willing to 
assume the responsibility of preparing 
a draft reply” themselves, and will 
submit it to the Allies for “considera- 
tion and remarks,” indulging in the 
hope of an agreement. 

In what is regarded as a reply to 
the Baldwin pronouncement the 
French Premier reiterated the posi- 
tion of France. As a matter of fact, 
the speech constituting this supposed 
reply was, and almost of necessity 
must have been, prepared mainly be- 
fore Mr. Baldwin’s statement was is- 
sued. It is therefore a reply mainly 
in the sense that anything that really 
expresses French policy is a reply to 
anything which really expresses Brit- 
ish policy and vice versa. 

The very setting of this speech was 
itself a reply. 

It was at Senlis that the Germans 
reached the point of their advance 
nearest to Paris. There they prac- 
ticed their usual methods. They 
burned a part of the town. They took 
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hostages of the civilians and shot 
them without mercy. Not all their 
complaints since the war, not all their 
emotional pleas for the pity which 
they refused even to the unoffending, 
can wholly obliterate the remembrance 
of what they did and what earned 
them the names of Hun and Boche. 

M. Poincaré disclaimed any desire 
for nurturing hatred or the thought 
of revenge, or even of keeping lively 
the memory of such deeds. He did 
not appeal to the emotions of his hear- 
ers, or try to revive in the minds of 
the British the feelings toward Ger- 
many which the British apparently 
have quite forgotten. He could not, 
however, speak of the question at is- 
sue without at least assuming a 
knowledge of what the Germans had 
done on French soil for which the 
French have a right to reparations. 
This, in brief, is the course of his 
thought: 

The Treaty of Versailles must not 
be regarded as an “antediluvian fossil, 
good only for exhibition before a few 
astonished visitors in a museum.” 
France, though having a major inter- 
est in the reparations under that 
Treaty has a minority position in the 
Reparation Commission. Even so, 
there ‘has been a steady attempt to re- 
place this Commission with interna- 
tional financial committees so consti- 
tuted as to coalesce against France 
interests opposed to hers. This is 
France’s reply to the Hughes plan. 
Concession after concession has been 
made by France in response to press- 
ure from “friends” who “seemed no 
longer to have any other thought than 
to lighten the German debt.” France 
has offered to agree that if Germany 
pays her debts according to two out 
of the three classes of bonds arranged 
for, she will use the third class 
against Germany only in proportion 
that her creditors ask her to pay her 
debts. Has Germany not been well 
looked after, so well that she defaulted 
on her obligations and yet has rebuilt 
her commercial fleet, developed her 
canals and railways, enriched her in- 
dustries at the expense of France and 
other creditors? France does not 
wish to ruin her debtor or to kick an 
enemy when he is down, but she no 
longer wishes to be fooled by the fail- 
ure of what was promised her in the 
Treaty—reparations and _ security. 
Germany naturally counted on diver- 
gence of views among the Allies for 
escape from her obligations. To hold 
her to her obligations France has had 
to act alone, with the co-operation of 
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Belgium and the partial co-operation 
of Italy. If France had not gone into 
the Ruhr, Germany would still have 
gone on the way to the abyss which 
she herself had dug, but France 
would have been empty-handed. The 
responsibilities are upon those who 
violate, not upon those who observe, 
the Treaty. In defending her own 
right France is defending the rights 
of all her’allies. It is an insult to say 
that France is indifferent to the-wel- 
fare of Europe. To destroy the 
Treaty would be to destroy the basis 
upon which the rights of others beside 
France> rest and would bring, not 
peace, but confusion. It would men- 
ace, in particular, such countries as 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Jugo- 
slavia. 

France wants Britain’s friendship 
and believes that the British in their 
point of view are honest. France also 
believes that on reflection the British 
will see that France is right. “To see 
that treaties are executed and pledges 
respected is a matter not only of hon- 
esty but of sagacity and prudence.” 
The “square fist” of Poincaré rests 
firmly on the table as he responds to 
the candid advice of his businesslike 
“courageous friend,” Baldwin. 

It would be a great mistake to think 
that this is an issue between two indi- 
viduals, two politicians. It is an issue 
between two national states of mind. 
Great Britain looks at the question as 
a business proposition. On one side 
are the debits, on the other side the 
credits. Total them up and strike a 
balance. If you follow France’s course, 
your debits will be greater than your 
credits; if you follow Britain’s advice, 
your credits will be greater than your 
debits. 

In Britain’s argument there is no 


room for the word or even the idea of 
justice. 

This argument between France and 
Britain will continue until either 
France is forced to abandon her de- 
mand for justice by losing through 
mere fatigue her will to justice, or un- 
til Britain learns that justice cannot 
be bartered for markets and that per- 
haps injustice does not pay. 

We hope that France will stand 
firm until America—if not Britain— 
gains enough in courage and common 
sense to follow the only policy that will 
bring justice, and that is a policy of in- 
forming Germany repeatedly, patient- 
lv, emphatically, that she must make 
restitution for what she did, and make 
it without whining about its cost. 


HOUSE-BOATS AND 
SEWERS 


T any lake or seaside resort the 
cream of the real estate is 
always shore-front property. 

Twenty thousand dollars an acre is 
sometimes the cost of such land on the 
edge of Long Island Sound, and doubt- 
less that price could be duplicated or 
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approached for the best pieces of shore 
Jand on some of the inland lakes not 
far from cities. 

What makes this land valuable is its 
access to the water, and there are 
thousands of people who vainly envy 
the holders of these vantage-points 
along the shores of our lakes, rivers, 
and bays. Why is it that so few of- 
those who long to get near the water 
fail to see that the best and cheapest 
way to get near the water is to get on 
House-boats can be built 
to meet almost every purse from that 
of the newest Ford owner to the purse 
of Henry himself. A humble scow 
bearing such accommodations as its 
lord and master may desire to pay for, 
plus a rowboat or a launch, will fre- 
quently give any man the same water- 
scape as the most opulent of million-_ 
aires. 

Of course there is one drawback to 
our amphibious suggestion. People 
can live on water as well as on land, 
but they sometimes find it a bit in- 
convenient to live on sewage. And we. 


‘have chosen to devote all too many of 


our lakes, streams, and sounds to sew- 


, age rather than residence. Bathing 
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COUSINS TO STEAM YACHTS 


HE «advance sheets of a book on 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, have 
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beaches have been ruined, fish life de- 
stroyed, and the waterways of the 
Nation made into an abomination 


through heedless indifference and un- 


calculating greed. Possibly it might 
help us to realize the facts in the case 
if we started frankly calling such an 
erstwhile magnificent waterway as the 
Hudson by the name of “sewer” in- 
stead of “river.” Perhaps we might 
be aroused to action if there was a 
general adoption of this suggestion. 
“Where is Poughkeepsie, or New- 
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burgh, or Yonkers?” a stranger in 
America might ask. “Why, don’t you 
know?” : we could reply. “That’s 
charmingly located on the banks of 
the Hudson Sewer.” New York State 
would have no monopoly of the right 
to adopt a more accurate, if less pleas- 
ant, title for its bays, lakes, and 
streams. 

More of us ought to get out on the 
water, and, even more than that, ought 
to make sure that there is water to get 
out on. 


GLOUCESTER AND THE « ANGRY-SAXONS” 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT . 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


just come into my hands.’ Ex- 

cept for the lithographic illustrations 
by L. G. Hornby, some of which are 
reproduced in this issue of The 
Outlook, the book, I am afraid, will 
have little interest for any except New 
Englanders or the descendants of New 
Englanders. The fact is that, while 
Gloucester, Cape Ann, and, indeed, the 
whole New England seaboard, was 
originally Anglo-Saxon, the United 
States has never been an Anglo-Saxon 
country, and is not one to-day. I know 
that this assertion runs counter to the 
belief and sentiment of some of the 
best people in the United States, a be- 
lief and a sentiment that have been so 
prevalent that the story is told of a 
vigorous young Southern Negvo, 
drafted during the World War, who 
said: “Dem kaisers suah will run 
when we Angry-Saxons get after ’em!” 
But, while Anglo-Saxons certainly 


settled Virginia and Maryland, Rhode 


>» 


and civilization. 


New England Seacoast Town. 
-man Hawes and Lester G. 


Island and Massachusetts, it was the 
French who settled Louisiana, the 
Spanish who settled California, the 


‘Germans who settled a large pavt of 


Pennsylvania, the Dutch who settled 
New York City, and again the French 
who penetrated through the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi Valley. Thus 
even before the great tide of immigra- 
tion following the Civil War made 
parts of the Northwest Teutonic and 
Scandinavian, and New York City 


Irish, the country had its origin in’ 


Latin as well as Anglo-Saxon culture 
Even the Declara- 
tion of Independence strikes some of 
its roots into the bed of French phi- 
losophy. The American people are an 
English-speaking people, but they are 


1Gloucester by Land and Sea, 
By Charles Board- 
Illustrated. 
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not an Anglo-Saxon people. Indeed; 
we are passing through the uncon- 
scious process in this country of creat- 
ing a new race, a new nation, and our 
own customs, manners, and traditions. 
To be sure, our common law is English 
law. Our legislative procedure in the 
forty-eight States and in the Federal 
Government is founded on the proce- 
dure of the British Parliament. We 
owe our love of political and civil lib- 
erty to the men who created Magna 
Charta and fought the English Revo- 
lution of 1688. Every American, 
whether his apcestry is English or 
not, must be interested in the bonds of 
affiliation that run back through Eng- 
lish history to the time of Alfred the 
Great. . 

Now it so happens that my own an- 
cestry is almost purely Anglo-Saxon, 
where it has not been mingled with 
a slight tinge of French Huguenot 
blood, but I understand why the indis- 
criminate use of the term Anglo- 
Saxon irritates many Americans who 
have not the slightest drop of Anglo- 
Saxon blood in their veins and yet are 
as true and good Americans as any 
Anglo-Saxon can be. 

Nevertheless there are some spots 
of unadulterated Anglo-Saxonism in 
the United States, at least historically 
and geographically, and Gloucester is 
one of them. How peculiarly English 
the territory of Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Connecticut was 
in the minds of its early settlers is 
indicated by the nomenclature of its 
towns and villages. Barnstable, Plym- 
Gloucester, Newbury- 
port, Portsmouth, Portland, Dover, 
Ipswich, Manchester, are some of the 
purely Anglo-Yankee names that in- 
stantly come into mind when one 
thinks of New~ England. Montpelier 
ig, the only French name of a consid- 
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erable town or city in New England 
that I think of at the moment, but 
Vermont itself is a title of French 
origin. 

Of all the Anglo-Yankee names in 
New England Gloucester is perhaps 
the most English, as it is one of the 
most ancient municipal names in Eng- 
land itself. The English Gloucester 
has a continuous history from about 
the first century after Christ. In 
other words, it is very nearly two 
thousand years old. What a part it 
has played in English history is im- 
pressed upon the mind of any reader 
of Shakespeare. The words Glouces- 
ter and Gloucestershire are used by 
Shakespeare more frequently, I think, 
than any other geographical names. 


It was a Duke of Gloucester out of 


whose mouth one of the most often 
quoted lines of Shakespeare is taken, 
“Now is the winter of our discontent,” 
et cetera. 

The American Gloucester is famous 
as a fishing port and a breeder of sail- 
ors. Indeed, Mr. Hornby’s litho- 
graphs are largely devoted to portray- 
ing its characteristics as the home of 
deep-sea fishermen. Deep-sea sailors 
are disappearing from the face of the 
ocean as the development of steam 
navigation goes on, but Gloucester 
still furnishes stalwart men who are 
capable of handling a main brace, or 
of furling a topsail while supporting 
themselves on the foot ropes of a 
swaying yard arm, as well as the best 
of the old clipper-bred seamen. 

Nevertheless Gloucester, Anglo- 
Saxon as it was in its birth and as 
the volume before us pictures it, is 
becoming truly American in its mix- 
ture of races. According to the Cen- 
sus of 1900, it had a population of 
26,000, of whom 8,700 were foreign- 
born. Of these foreign-born citizens 
nearly 600 were Portuguese, more 
than 600 were Finns, about 600 were 
Trish, and 800 were French-Canadians. 
Census statistics of this kind are 
often painful to American citizens of 
English stock. They used to trouble 
me a little. They do so no longer. I 
see in them manifestations of the evo- 
lutionary process that may ultimately 
make an American nation which will 
combine the best traditions and insti- 
tutions—and let us also hope the best 
customs and manners—of Saxon, Celt, 
Latin, Slav, and Semite. 

Possibly this will be criticised as 
undue optimism. All I can say in de- 
fense of the hope is that if it is not 
fulfilled this country is going to smash 
in a conflict of antagonistic and con- 
tradictory racial prejudices. 


METHODISTS ON MONTE MARIO 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


HE American Methodists in 
Rome have long been a thorn in 
the Papal side. Doubtless they 
expected to be. Their anti-Catholic 
propaganda has been aggressive and 
not over-courteous. Some of them 
have referred to the Roman Catholic 
Church in terms hardly conciliatory. 
For instance, now that they have 
bought the top of Monte Mario, over- 
looking St. Peter’s, one of their bish- 
ops publicly assures the Catholics that 
the difference in height symbolizes the 
difference between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. But the good Bishop 
does not stop there. He adds that, 
high as is Monte Mario, the Method- 
ists expect on its summit to build a 
basilica with a cupola bigger than 
Michelangelo’s! 

This may or may not be so. In call- 
ing at the Methodist headquarters I 
could get no confirmation as to the 
cupola. The Methodist buildings al- 
ready crowning Monte Mario are in 
educational use. To them has been 
transferred the very excellent boys’ 
school started many years ago by the 
Methodists in the large and commo- 
dious buildings they still occupy on 
the corner of the Via Venti Settembre 
and the Via Firenze, not so very far 
from the King’s palace. This school 
~ will doubtless ‘constitute the prepara- 
tory department for the college of 
Monte Mario. A total of about eighty 
boys and youths is already in atten- 
dance. 

The difficulty does not lie in the es- 
tablishment of an American Methodist 
College in Rome. There is already a 
Waldensian Protestant Theological 
School here, with which the Method- 
ists have now fortunately become 
affliated. The difficulty arises in 
planting the new institution on the 
highest point about the city, a point 
near St. Peter’s—“the Mother Church 
of Christendom’”—and having a neces- 
sarily dominating and, as the Italians 
claim, menacing character. 

There was a Catholic outcry when 
it was found that the Methodists had 
succeeded in buying the top of the hill. 
There was more outcry when the 
buildings were begun. And now, with 
ex-cathedra statements from Ameri- 
can episcopal authorities, the outcry is 
loudest of all. 

There has been not nearly so much 
resentment because the Methodists are 
Protestants as because they are for- 
eigners, strange as this may seem. 
The Roman Catholic Church is Italian. 
The Waldensian Protestant Church is 
Italian. Roman Catholicism is the re- 
ligion of the state and is adhered to 
by nearly all Italians, but the Walden- 
sian Protestants have achieved a sub- 
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stantial and steady success. They 
have lived notably clean and lofty 
lives; in very many charitable move- 
ments they have gladly worked hand 
in hand with Catholics; they have 
received notable royal recognition; 
they have been great patriots and 
Jarge-minded religionists—they have 
not called the Catholics by opprobrious 
epithets and have not established their 
places of worship and education so 
close to Catholic churches and schools 
as to constitute any offense to the 
Catholic majority. 

Now the Italian Methodists are dis- 
posed to be like-minded. They num- 
ber some gentlemen of great refine- 
ment, scholarship, and _ distinction 
whom I know, such as Professor 
Taglialatela, of the Theological School, 
and the Rev. Carlo Ferrari—men of 
social and spiritual worth. The Ital- 
ian Methodists, however, are largely 
dependent for their sinews of war 
upon Methodists in America. Here 
lies the whole trouble. Some Meth- 
odists in America—or rather, some of 
them who come abroad—assuming a 
monopoly of both Americanism and 
Protestantism, take it upon themselves 
to sound the trumpet of American su- 
periority and are not loth to let it be 
known that they have come to Italy 
to convert the Italian people from 
a religion of superstition and mum- 


mery to one of reasonableness and 
light. 
However much superstition and 


mummery need to be eradicated, as a 
matter of fact, though these things 
may appear reprehensible to us, they 
have often a sacred character to the 
Italians, to whom habits of tradition 
are, anyway, very compelling. The re- 
sult is that the majority of Romans do 
not want to encourage any undue 
prominence on the part of the Method- 
ists. Doubtless half of the objectors 
sincerely feel that Methodist meddling 
is a sacrilege; the other half do not, 
but their wives and mothers tell them 
it is, and the religion of these wives 
and mothers must not be assailed, 
stoutly assert thousands of men who 
never go to church. But to have for- 
eigners presume to propagandize 
Italy! That is the last straw. Both 
from the Catholic and from the Italian 
point of view, therefore, the Eternal 
City would be a more peaceful place 
if American Methodists were not 
perched on its highest near-by pin- 
nacle. 

But there they are. They have 
bought the land. They have paid for 
their buildings. They are ready to 
pay for other buildings. They want 
to go right on with their work. 

This business 


‘Catholic support. 


is getting on the 


nerves of the majority. To resent- 
ment has succeeded exasperation; and 
something worse and more positive 
than mere exasperation may one day 
follow. With the dreadful doctrine 
that the end justifies the means, the 


Catholics are ready to use very ex- 


traordinary means. They are actually 
petitioning the Government to clear 
out the intolerable Americans from 
Monte Mario. The Catholics want the 
Government to exercise the right of 
eminent domain and actually to expro- 
priate the Methodists from Monte 
Mario! “TI hope they will,” I heard an 
American Protestant say; it is only 
fair to add that secret Catholic lean- 
ings were thus disclosed. 

A tentative effort has already been 
made in the attempt to prevent the 
Methodists from digging any more 
foundations, on the plea that archzo- 
logical remains are likely to be dis- 
turbed. But to forbid more digging 
does not drive the Methodists away. 
Of course the right of eminent domain 
cannot be invoked against them by 
alleging that their property is needed 
for some necessary public construc- 
tion. Railways or highways do not 
cross mountain summits. 

The other day a prominent Ameri- 
can Methodist put the case well. He 
said: “The Catholics may win. Then 
the rights of American citizens abroad 
will be exposed to mockery. The right 
of free worship will be impugned. 
What does Mussolini think will be the 
result on American relations with 
Italy, and what does the Pope think 
will be the result on the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in free America?” 

As intelligent men, Signor Musso- 
lini and Pius XI must be aware of 
these dangers. As heads, secular and 
spiritual, these men are, beyond most 
rulers, dictators. They have the per- 
sonal power of initiative to a very 
great degree. 

In Mussolini’s case, the conditions 
are perfectly - evident. He needs 
He must have it. 
He cannot go on without it. He may 
have to pay a large price for it. And 
this demand may be part of the price. 
But shall it really profit him if he lose — 
the whole world to gain Italy? That 
he is determined to have Italy, any- 
way, might be indicated by an article 
recently published in the “Messagero,” 
a morning paper having the largest 
circulation in Rome. The article has 
been accepted as the Mussolini Gov- 
ernment’s expression of opinion. Re- 
ferring to the Methodist statements 
concerning heights and cupolas, the 
article declares that they were made 
to influence American propagandists, 
but that they constitute an offense 


to the great majority of Italian citi- 
zens. 
The article concludes thus: 

If the American Methodists believe 
that they can count on the too great 
liberty which, for a time, Italian gov- 
ernments granted to every infiltration 
into our country, they also show that 
they have not understood what our 
renewed national spirit means and 
with what firm energy our Govern- 
ment is disposed to disillusionize 
every hope and to frustrate every at- 
tempt of this kind, even if private 
contracts be back of the hope and 
have led to the belief that the attempt 
could be realized in fact. 
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As to the Pope, he too is a dictator, 
in name at least, the head of an abso- 
lute monarchy. And yet what sar- 
casm in that term if the liberal mind 
of the present Pope is not to prevail, 
but, instead, the Vatican’s possible 
reactionary will! More and more, it 
is said, the traditional Vatican policy 
is crowding him down and destroying 
his independence. Given the chance, 
some say, the Vatican might again 
become as intolerant and oppressive as 
in the days of Innocent III. 


But if a reactionary policy should 


triumph, the resentment felt, not only 
by Protestants, but also by some lib- 
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eral Catholics in America and Eng- 
land, would hardly help the cause of 
the Roman Catholic Church in those 
countries. They are its hope of the 
future, at least as regard Peter’s 
pence, now that those elder daughters 
of the Church, France and Austria, 
are no longer to be relied on in com- 
parison. 

So, no matter how you look at it, 
the subject bristles with difficulty. 
Many people would be relieved if an 
earthquake were suddenly to destroy 
Monte Mario and to bring it tumbling 
to the Tiber. 


Rome, Italy. 


WANTED—A POLICY FOR NEW AMERICANS 


BY 


T was rather a difficult task that 
| confronted Major Henry H. Cur- 
ran, recently the nominee for 
Mayor of New York, when he took the 
Ellis Island ferry-boat, Sunday morn- 
ing, July 1, on his way to assume the 
duties of Commissioner of Immigra- 
tion at the Port of New York. A 
novel steamship race had just closed. 
At midnight a fleet of transatlantic 
passenger steamships jockeying for 
position in the darkness below the 
Narrows had swept across an imagi- 
nary line drawn by the immigration 
officials between Staten Island and 
Brooklyn. They were in haste to as- 
sure their passengers an opportunity 
to pass the gates into the Promised 
Land within the quota inclosures es- 
tablished by the immigration laws. 
The significance of the exciting 
effort to cross as close to midnight as 
possible was illustrated in the case of 
several Armenians. On a _ Greek 
steamer which passed over the line 
two and one-half minutes after the 
zero hour was a family of this much- 
-persecuted race. This was its third 
attempt to enter. On the two previous 
occasions it had failed to arrive within 
the limits of the quota, although it 
had been close to the line each time. 
At last it had secured admission. On 
another steamer which passed the 
imaginary goal line five minutes after 
midnight was another Armenian. He 
failed of his ambition. The quota had 
been filled before his application for 
admission was reached. 
| The task which faced Major Curran 
was that of passing upon 15,000 po- 
tential immigrants arriving on thirty- 
seven steamships within the first week 
of July. The law permits one-fifth of 
the entire yearly quota to be admitted 
within a given month. The year be- 
gins on July 1, this being the opening 
day of the Federal fiscal year. The 
quotas of eleven countries for the 
month were filled within the first five 
days of July. Major Curran, however, 


was ready for the task. Within six 
days his staff was abreast of the ar- 
rivals and 700 immigrants from first, 
second, and third class were at Ellis 
Island awaiting the decision on their 
appeals to Washington. The staff did 
it by working on Sunday, July 1, and 
on July 4 without pay. 

“The staff is a ‘peach,’ ” said Major 
Curran. “I’ve had an opportunity to 
learn something about what a staff in 
the public service can do, for during 
the war I had a thousand men to lead, 
and as President of the Borough of 
Manhattan I had 2,500 men and 
women under my direction.” 

There is something about. working 
with human beings each of whom is 
passing through your hands with a 
hope or an ambition as a guiding mo- 
tive that wins sympathy and sacrifice 
of personal pleasure. For the time be- 
ing they are helpless. They are 
strangers in a strange land, where 
railways and money are different from 
anything they have seen before, and 
their future is beyond their control. 

Major Curran’s experience in the 
Army through the war, where precis- 
ion and capacity for directing a body 
of human beings are all-important 
factors, and as President of the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan, where successful 
administration of the Civil Service 
and of materials are the essentials of 
accomplishment, stood him in good 
stead. Having been an alderman and 
a city magistrate, the knowledge of 
the weaknesses of the alien fitted him 
to appreciate the mental habits and 
customs of the newcomer. His own 
point of view regarding social welfaré 
may be interpreted when it is known 
that for five years after leaving Yale, 


.as a member of the staff of the New 


York ‘‘Tribune,” he conducted the 
publicity work each summer for the 
“Tribune” Fresh Air Fund, and that 
later he carried on a publicity service 
for social welfare organizations. His 
experience covered the journalistic, 
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legal, social welfare, legislative, mili- 
tary, judicial, and Civil Service admin- 
istrative fields. 

So when he fell heir to the emer- 
gency at Ellis Island on July 1 he lost 
no time. He arranged for the sitting 
of seven boatds of special inquiry, a 
larger number than has ever before 
been employed on Ellis Island. Usu- 
ally three such boards sit. These are 
bodies composed of immigration offi- 
cials, who through long contact with 
the service understand fully the hu- 


‘man material with which they are 


working and thesadministration of the 
immigration laws. Their task is that 
of examining more closely those about 
whose admissability there is doubt on 
the part of the inspectors on the line. 
The decision of these boards is final, 
unless there is an appeal to Washing- 
ton. 

Since the establishment of the 
Quota Law there have been many ap- 
peals. They have run into the thou- 
sands, and include immigrants from 
all steamship classes. The first and 
second classes were generously repre- 
sented at Ellis Island. This is in 
marked contrast to the days before 
the Great War, when first and second 
class passengers comparatively seldom 
reached the immigration station. In 


order to speed up the appeals, Major 


Curran arranged for direct telephone 
service to the Department of Labor at 
Washington. As fast as cases were 
determined the decision was _ tele- 
phoned, and action followed. This 
served to hasten decisions at Wash- 
ington. In addition, a representative 
of the Immigration Bureau came to 
Ellis Island in order to lend the Wash- 
ington point of view and to help in 
reaching conclusions which would be 
in harmony with Department practice 
and save time in appeals. 

Having cared for the judicial side, 
he took cognizance of the different so- 
cial groups represented on the island. 
The type of immigrants passing 
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through Ellis Island the first week in 
July averaged higher in social and 
economic qualities than any body pre- 
viously in the history of the island. 
There were women who would not look 
out of place in a salon. There were 
Germans who owing to the drop in the 
mark were now coming third class, 
instead of first or second class. The 
large admixture of Scandinavians and 
natives of the British Isles made the 
work of the inspectors easy. This 
materially aided in .overtaking the 
rushing stream of human beings. The 
quality of the immigrants, and inci- 
dentally the effect of restriction upon 
those already here, was further em- 
phasized by the appearance of the 
relatives and friends on the Ellis 
Island boat who went across from the 
Battery to greet them. It is the ob- 
servation of the writer, who has been 
visiting Ellis Island from time to time 
for more than twenty years, that the 
average of quality in dress was never 
so high as that presented to. the eye 
from the second deck of the boat on 
the sixth day of July. Every one on 
the lower deck looked prosperous, and 
nearly all were dressed in the current 
styles. 

Major Curran endeavored to pro- 
vide accommodations for the different 
classes that would be in harmony with 
their accustomed environment so far 
as essentials are concerned. He or- 
dered more than a hundred beds 
equipped with mattresses, sheets, and 
pillows for the first-class and second- 
class passengers. The  third-class 
sleep in dormitories on double-decked 
steel beds equipped with wire springs. 
Each sleeper, upon retiring, is pro- 
vided with several blankets, in which 
he wraps himself and lies down to 
slumber, a member of that innumera- 
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ble caravan moving on toward a Prom- 
ised Land which each hopes will be 
at least a New Earth. 

It could be said for him, Major 
Curran told the writer a few days 
ago, that he did not propose to lay off 
members of the island staff at any 
time just because there chanced to be 
a lull in immigration. It was not 
helpful to the morale of the service. 
He was speaking out of his experience 
as a civil administrator at that mo- 
ment. There have been times when 
the force has been reduced, the experi- 
enced personnel receiving involuntary 
vacations.- There has been criticism 
of the inadequacy of the examination 
of immigrants in times past. Experi- 
enced inspectors are required, men 
whose minds are at ease as regards 
themselves. There is not the excuse 
for cutting down expense in the immi- 
gration service that taxation must be 
reduced. The Government collects a 
head tax from the immigrants for the 
very purpose of providing an adequate 
service. Prior to the war a surplus of 
millions accumulated in the United 
States Treasury from this source. 
Congress, on more than one occasion, 
has been criticised for failing in ‘its 
appropriations to recognize its obliga- 
tion to the immigrants who have pro- 
vided the funds. 

On the left side of the triple stair- 
way leading from the inspection desks 
and runways is a blackboard. The 
tale which this board told in the first 
week in July was a luminous bit of 
testimony to the effect of recent legis- 
lation upon the examination of immi- 
grants. On this board each day is 
written the names of the ships whose 
passengers are to be examined that 
day, and the number of immigrants on 
each ship. The total for July 6, for 


25 July 


instance, was approximately 2,200. 
The list of ships included at least five 
vessels. The total was close to the 
average examined each day. In the 
course of the week 37 ships brought 
in approximately 15,000 alien passen- 
gers. The average for each ship, 
therefore, was less than 500. It was 
a different story that the board told 
prior to the Great War. The total not 
infrequently was 5,000 instead of 
2,000 at the peak. Those were the 
days when great. box-like ships ar- 
rived from Hamburg and Bremen with 
two or three thousand each from Cen- 
tral Europe, and other great streams 
flowed in from the Mediterranean. 
The staff is nearly as large now as it 
was then, but the literacy test and 
other legal requirements have made 
the examinations more penetrating 
and thoroughgoing. The maximum 
number passing through now at the 
crest of the tide is two-fifths the for- 
mer flow. 

The immigration policy of the 
United States is in a transition stage. 
It is passing from a negative to a 
positive attitude. In the early years 
of this century, when the hackneyed 
term “the melting-pot” was used to 
describe America, it was felt that all 
that was essential was selection based 
on physical, mental, and moral quali- 
ties determined by personal observa- 
tion for a few moments on the part of 
a doctor and an inspector. In those 
days the condition of the labor mar- 
ket of the world could be read by 
observation of the incoming and out- 
going streams of unskilled and semi- 
skilled workers. Gradually those who 
believed that heredity and early en- 
vironment were factors that ought to 
be considered gained ascendency. The 
war set the seal on this point of view. 

We have gone to the other extreme. 
Instead of considering the industrial 
needs of the country first in fixing 
our immigration policy, we lay great 


_ stress upon heredity and environment. 


Through a mechanical device whereby 
are admitted only a certain number, 
equivalent to three per cent, of the. 
different nationalities (not bloods) 
represented in our immigration prior 
to 1910 we have restricted the flow in 
marked degree. Inasmuch as the law, 
as it was intended to do, favors the 
countries of northwestern Europe at 
the expense of the Mediterranean 
basin and labor conditions in Eng- 
land and that region at the present 
time are not favorable to workers, 
immigration from that part of Europe 
is relatively strong. Emphasis is now 
placed upon the building of the Nation 
into a more coherent political unit. 
Stress is laid upon the desirability of 
adding to the number of our people 
those whose mental habits, enviroti- 
ment, customs, and heredity tend to 
the recognition of law as a governinij, 
force in itself and a belief in th 
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efficacy of republican and parliamen- 
tary institutions. There is talk of 
_ basing the quota on the Census of 
~1890. To do this would shut out 
practically all of the unskilled work- 
ers from Central and Southern Eu- 
rope. 

Where we had a negative policy, ad- 
_ mitting every one who knocked at the 
gate who was considered by the in- 
spectors to be morally, mentally, and 
physically fit, we now have a positive 
policy of restriction mechanically con- 
trolled. The former aided industry. 
The latter is opposed to the rapid de- 
velopment of industry, but favors our 
National political development. It 
works a hardship upon the potential 
immigrant, for the factor of time may 
determine his attainment of the goal 
of his ambitions, as witness the case 
of the Armenians when an interval of 
two and one-half minutes established 
their status. While we have a posi- 
tive policy, it is administered in a 
negative spirit. 

Is it possible to have a nationalistic 
policy and at the same time satisfy 
our industrial needs? There are some 
who think restriction will tend to de- 
velop resources of unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor within our own borders. 
They are thinking of our growing 
Negro population and the augmenta- 
tion of American families. Possibly 
Judge Gary had this in mind when he 
spoke of the intention of the steel 
_ industry immediately to attempt to 
cut down its twelve-hour day to an 
eight-hour day. This chiefly is a 
question of labor supply. On the other 
hand, it is notable that American 
youth seek “white-collar” jobs in pref- 
erence to the more highly paid work 
involving physical labor. This par- 
tially accounts for the limited supply 
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and high wages of building crafts- 
men. 

Will it be practicable, some day, to 
determine at a given time the demand 
for labor and how many persons can 
be accommodated temporarily in the 
country, due regard being given to so- 
cial, economic, and housing condi- 
tions? In European countries many 
workers engaged in seasonal occupa- 
tions pass back and forth across 
boundary-lines. In some cases the 
journey is made daily, as people com- 
mute in this country. In other cases 
the workers may remain two or three 
months. This was done a great deal 
before the war. In the case of Cana- 
dians and Mexicans this was true in 
the United States for a period during 
and after the war, a time limit being 
placed upon their stay. 

While it is the testimony of immi- 
gration inspectors that the Quota Law 
has tended to raise the average of 
the social quality of our immigration, 
due probably in some measure to the 
higher degree of ambition and deter- 
mination necessary to set out upon the 
journey, the relative increased cost of 
transportation, and the reduction in 
promotional effort on the part of the 
steamship lines owing to the limited 
number who may be booked, yet it is 
clear that the present law does not 
fully meet the needs of the country. 
We should aim to have a constructive 
policy of selection based on our needs. 
It is probable that such a policy would 
have to be carried on through pub- 
licity channels, for it is doubtful 
whether other countries are different 
from ourselves and will wish to have 
direct proselyting going on within 
their borders. How far they will per- 
mit immigration attachés to serve in 
our consular offices remains to be dis- 
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covered. Recent incidents in England 
in relation to the booking of immi- 
grants indicate how easy it is to 
offend the most friendly of countries 
in such matters. Few countries are 
likely to encourage the emigration of 
their most ambitious. Italy stands 
almost alone in promoting emigra- 
tion. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States is promoting a change 
in the present law which will permit 
an increase in the quota with a view 
to providing a margin for experiment 
in selection for industrial purposes. 
This is based on the initiative of the 
prospective immigrant as a promo- 
tional force. A constructive immigra- 
tion policy would require the promo- 
tion of the coming of types needed. 
This is not so easy as it would appear, 
however, for there are dangers lurk- 
ing in courses aimed at conscious ex- 
ternal guidance of elemental human 
forces controlled in large measure by 
individual inclinations. We must look, 
however, in that direction. 

As a nation we are groping for a 
solution. The first step must be adop- 
tion of a policy of selection based on 
our actual National, industrial, and 
agricultural needs. In undertaking 
this we must look toward harmoniza- 
tion of our various points of view. 
The second is a study of methods 
which will make for a spirit of good 
will among our world neighbors while 
at the same time attaining the end 
sought. As we have indicated, the 
latter will not be easy. Perhaps Major 
Curran, out of his varied experiences 
in public life, and after he has been 
on the island for a time, will be able 
to make a contribution to the solution 
of the problem. We hope so. He is 
fearless and a constructive thinker. 
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“PLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY” 


EHOVAH has staged many an 
exodus since that spectacular one 
across the Red Sea when he 

baited a far-away land with milk and 
honey to lure an imaginative race of 
brickmakers. 

More recently he had taken Shmuel 
Goldberg, the little tailor, with his 
wife Sorah and their Izzy and Benny, 
out of the West Side ghetto, across the 
Mississippi, twelve miles away to Mer- 
riam Park, a Jewless Canaan, flowing 
with work and money. 

Sorah’s brother, black-bearded Yon- 
kel, had moved the Goldbergs in his 
loose-wheeled serpentining wagon, the 
harness pieced with wire. He and 
Shmuel sat on the seat with cigarettes 
perilously pendent from their lips as 
they chatted and gesticulated with 
gusto. Behind were the few sticks of 
furniture, the shop fittings, the cradle, 
and the red feather-beds in which 
nestled Sorah and her excited, chatter- 
ing brood. It was the adventure of 
the boys’ lives, gypsying behind their 
uncle’s horse among honking ma- 
chines across the long shaking bridge. 

Journeying so, Sorah forgot, in this 
fresh happiness of her family, the bit- 
terness of parting with her ailing 
mother; forgot her dread of exile. 

Shmuel was as eager as his boys. 
So long as business would be good 
exile didn’t bother him. 

He had made a bare living on St. 
Paul’s West Side, where money was 
much tighter than the talk that passed 
over his counter; but he and Sorah 
wanted their Izzy and Benny to “have 
it better than they had had. Maybe, 
if God gave, Izzy would be a rabbi 
and Benny would learn doctor.” Izzy 
at five had a “sharp head,” and Benny 
—well Benchky was only four then. 
Baby Rachel came later. 

The new shop was only a slit of a 
place; but, situated on the main’street 
between the Twin Cities, it was a 
natural-born place for spots, wrinkles, 
and rips to come. The sign in the 
window drew trade with the hidden 
and visible pull of two languages. 
Over the old Yiddish sign, which 
would have been as undecipherable as 
a cuneiform tablet to the Occidental 
eyes of Merriam Park, Shmuel, with 
the help of Izzy’s A B C’s, had painted 
an English one that was a mighty 
stride ahead in phonetic orthography. 

And the customers liked the Gold- 
bergs with their dash of foreign color: 
pudgy Shmuel’s twinkling eyes, his 
ingratiating gestures; Sorah’s old- 
fashioned worried devotion; the Yid- 
dish-English baby talk of the inquisi- 
tive boys, running out of the living- 
rooms at the back whenever the shep 
door slammed. 
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On a Friday morning in the. early 
summer Shmuel was at his ironing- 
board. His suspenderless pants clung 
in wrinkled desperation to his hips 
and double-cuffed and crumpled about 
his ankles. The Goldbergs had lived 
in the Park only a year, and already 
“business was going like it was 
greased.” Izzy would be a rabbi and 
Benny would “learn doctor” all right. 
Shmuel and Sorah had to work late 
into the night. The rack, near the 
door, was full of pressed and mended 
clothes. A cracked mirror reflected 
the easy-going perspiring proprietor. 
There was a sicky, sweetish smell of 
fish and.» soup, cooking in Sorah’s 
kitchen and spreading its heavy odor 
of Sabbath sanctity over the shop. mix- 
ture of gasoline, sweat, and steaming 
wool. And Shmuel was singing a 
snatch of folk-song to the spitting 
staccato accompaniment of his iron; it 
was something to sing over. 

Atter a while Sorah came in and 
stood there, wiping her sallow face 
with her gingham apron and smiling 
in a timid way. 

Shmuel chuckled teasingly as she 
came toward him, “Nu, it’s almost 
time for Yonkel, not?” 

She went out of the open door to 
the sidewalk, and he followed her with 
his flat-footed, rolling gait, and to- 
gether they looked down the street 
expectantly. There was no Yonkel in 
sight; but he’d be there by dinner 
time. 

He gave up a whole day’s peddling 
each week to teach the boys Hebrew. 
It was a twenty-four-mile trip, and he 
had to hurry back for the Sabbath 
services at sundown. 

So this was Sorah’s busiest day; 
and she hastened back to the steaming 
kitchen. She took a grape-basket of 
potatoes from the table and, sitting on 
a box near the cradle, she began peel- 
ing them. As she worked she rocked 
the cradle with her foot and soothed 
the baby’s sleepy, choking cry with a 
crooning minor lullaby, “‘I-le-loo-le-loo- 
le-loo.” Sitting there, in a_ black 
sateen wrapper, her coarse brown wig 
combed tight back from her faded 
face, she looked much older than she 
was. She couldn’t throw off worries 
like Shmuel; they ate into her. At 
such times a wave of homesickness 
would overwhelm her, carrying her 
back to the West Side ghetto across 
the river. There a dozen times a day 
neighbors would run in to borrow 
something—a chair, some dishes, or 
perhaps a little goose-grease for a 
croupy child. There’d be a bit of talk, 
a snateh. of laughter. On a Thursday 
her mother would mind the children 
while she hurried to the Schochet with 


a squawking chicken under her arm, 
to have it killed. Ay, how wonderful 
were the Mozultoffs for the new-born 
babies; the houses lighted up with the 
beaming faces of friends, sipping 
wine and eating egg cookies! Would 
she ever forget that time when Izzy 
was burning with fever, how the 
charm woman came and sprinkled salt 
in the four corners of the room while 
she chanted an incantation against 
the evil spirits and made him well 
again! 

The hiss of soup boiling over 
brought her back; but here, in Mer- 
riam Park, did a woman’s foot ever 
step into her kitchen? Sorah lifted 
the pot-cover. She went to the sink 
and grated some horse-radish and 
reddened it with beet juice. The 
gefiiltte fish she set to cool in the 
pantry. Her movements were abrupt, 
jerky with eagerness. 
ing of Yonkel and her boys. The brass 
samovar and the mortar and candle- 
sticks that were her pride she rubbed 
briskly with ashes and newspaper. 
How they gleamed forth the fullness 
of Sorah’s devotion to her little 
family! 
cabbage soup and potato pudding was 
pay enough for her dragging legs, her 
breaking back. She hurried into the 
dark bedroom, where hung the mar- 
riage and birth certificates in huge 
black Hebrew. She shook up the 
feather-bed. In the doorway she 
stopped a second and_ reverently 


touched the Mazuzzah, the tiny shrine 


with the holy unutterable name of 
Jehovah in the wicket, to bless their 
home and keep evil spirits away. 
Back to the kitchen she went. Baby 


was still sleeping. She pulled aside — 


the coarse lace curtain and glanced 
out the window. The whistles were 


blowing; it was time for the boys to — 


be coming from school. 


There they were now. She could 
hear them racing along the walk, 


always on the run, her golden boys! 


They burst into the kitchen, howl- . 


ing. 


At the sight of them Sorah wildly 


clutched her head. 
“Oi, sorrow upon me!” she cried. 


Izzy was sobbing; angry, heart-— 


breaking tears spurted from his eyes. 


In Russian blouse, with tossing blond — 


hair, his broad Lithuanian nose quiv- 
ering, he was a raging young Tolstoy. 
He stamped his foot at his mother. 

“For vy you don’t make me vaists 
vit strings, ha?” He tore at his 
clothes and flung out his arms at his 
mother accusingly. 


“Oi!” she cried helplessly, overcome 


by the suddenness of the attack. 
“Look, she makes me pants vat heng: 





She was think- ; 


Their sharp appetite for her — 


_ for her boys? 


heartbreak 


. Up 


j 


by mine shoes!” his voice grated with 
anger. 

Her chubby, curly-headed Benchky 
boldly stuck by his big brother, copy- 
ing his manner. 

“De boyes make fun from me; dey 
call me Sheenie,” he piped, complain- 
ingly. 

“Meine kinder!” wailed Sorah, 
stretching out beseeching arms to 
them. 

But Izzy, heedless of her pain, went 
on. “You ain’t no good mame.” 
And he pushed her away with loath- 
ing. 

Each word burned into her like a 
brand. 

“Oi, I no good mame,” she echoed, 
weakly, shrinking against the wall. 
God the Highest, whom could she go 
to for help? How she had tried to 
make her boys’:clothes like other chil- 
dren’s!, But from all the mothers 
rolling by in their parlor-cars, was 
there one to come in and show her 
how to make ‘“Americanishe” pants 
Her aching homesick- 
ness she benumbed with a frenzy of 


work; but her boys’ tears were heart 


pains that could not be boiled or 
scrubbed away. 
The telephone ringing in the shop 


_ broke in upon her despondent mood. 


At once the boys stopped crying—no 
now—another thought. 
They clattered out to hear what was 


The noise had awakened Rachel. 


- Sorah took her up and began walking. 


Agitated as she was, there came to her 
the recollection of Izzy’s first day at 
school. She had said to the teacher: 


“Comes a man from New York, vat 


says if ve send our Izzy to kindergar- 
ten, it vould make a man from him.” 
And for a while Izzy had been happy. 
Then the children began calling him 
names; they mimicked his sing-song 
accent. One day he came home, cry- 
ing, bitterly, “Ma, dey hitted me.” 
And she had grabbed her shawl in 
desperation, running breathless. to 
school. “Dey punch Izzy; dey hit 
him; he’s like a rotten apple, spots all 


over him,” she had cried, brokenly. 
When she told Shmuel, he had laughed 
it off with a shrug, saying they were 


babies yet; she shouldn’t “bother” her 
head. But, God the Highest, was she 
made of iron? 

She heard them coming back. They 


came clumping in, Shmuel with them, 


some sewing in his hand. The boys 
were boisterously singing. 

“Uncle ain’t coming! uncle ain’t 
coming!” They clapped their hands 
and jumped around. “His horse is 
died; his horse is died! Ve don’t hev 
to learn Aleph Beth no more, no 
more!” 

Shmuel’s eyes puckered with fun, 
but when he saw how Sorah took it 
he became stern. 

“Sha!”’ he commanded, going after 
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the boys with a threatening gesture 
that Sorah stopped with her arm. 

That was like Shmuel, too easy- 
going, then suddenly losing his tem- 
per; that’s why she kept things to her- 
self. 

And now God alone knew when 
Yonkel would come. Where could he 
get money for another horse? 

“Oi, it shouldn’t happen her worst 
enemy.” 

There’d be no Yonkel sitting be- 
tween her boys while they followed his 
sonorous Hebrew with their fresh, 
piping voices, as she sat near, nursing 
baby, and Shmuel, tilted back in his 
chair, nibbled sugar and drank glasses 
of tea from the samovar. Her desire 
to see her brother, to hear home news, 
was nothing to her fear that the chil- 
dren would lose their Jewishness. 

“Shmuel,” she begged, “we must get 
some one else to learn with the boys.” 
But Shmuel only patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“Nu, don’t eat your heart out,” he 
said. “Plenty time for Izzy to be a 
rabbi.” And, with a_ philosophical 
shrug, he went back to work. 

So the months went by—June, July, 
August. No Hebrew lessons, the chil- 
dren running wild with the Gentiles, 
learning from Jimmie McGuire, and 
nobody to talk with to ease the weight 
of trouble that pressed upon her heart. 
From early morning until late at 
night the shop door slammed—hus- 
band and wife “working with their 
sides’’—money piling up for the chil- 
dren. So their life went on.; 

September came, and the first day 
of school. Sorah was with the chil- 
dren, getting breakfast. Izzy on his 
roller-coaster and Benny straddling a 
stick were laughing and shouting as 
they rode through the clutter of 
clothes and toys. Baby Rachel wanted 
to creep right under the wheels. 
Sorah’s head buzzed with the racket; 
she was weak, scolding, coaxing them 
to dress, begging them to eat their 
bread and coffee. 

It was time for school. 

Izzy was watching his mother nar- 
rowly as she put on a white apron and 
reached: behind the door for her shawl. 

“You ain’t going to school vit me.” 
He stamped his foot. 

ore wy. tér 
weakly. 

“For vy you don’t vear shiny shoes 
and a hat full from red flowers like 
Jimmie’s ma?” His scathing look 
raked her from her wigged head to 
tired feet in their worn carpet slip- 


hands dropped 


pers. 
“Oi, vou are ’shamed from your 
mame?” 
“Sure!” from Izzy, bone of her 
bone. 


“Sure!” from Benchky. 
Benumbed, she took off her shawl 
and hung it behind the door. 


The school-bell clanged, startling 
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the boys. They tumbled over each 
other and spilled themselves through 
the door in a stumbling scramble to 
get away—away from her. Shmuel 
did not know how they hurt her; how 
they threw her love back in her face. 
They jerked away offensively when 
she buttoned a blouse or tucked them 
in bed. She worked herself to the 
bone; but they heaped ashes on her 
head. A tightness strained her 
throat. She was stripped, scorched 
with humiliation; despair looked her 
in the face. 

Baby, not understanding but sens- 
ing something wrong, tugged at her 
mother’s skirts. And Sorah, with a 
hungry cry, pulled Rachel to her. 
Baby at least was still hers. Would 
she too in time—. Bitter tears 
scorched her eyes; then hearing 
Shmuel coming, she quickly leaned 
over the baby to hide her face. 

“What have they done?” he de- 
manded, looking around suspiciously. 
“Nothing, nothing,” she huskily re- 
plied. 

He couldn’t get it out of her. She 
insisted it was nothing, and finally he 
went back to his work, scratching his 
head in a puzzled way, new to him. 

A tew weeks later, on a Sunday, 
Shmuel was sitting cross-legged on a 
table, sewing, when Izzy came in. He 
gave his father a hard, contemptuous 
look as he walked toward the window. 
Then he reached over and in a fear- 
less, determined way he pulled down 
the shade. 

“De Goyem are going to church; I 
don’t vant dey should see you vorking 
on Sunday.” . 

Shmuel straightened up with sur- 





prise. ‘Pull up.” 
“Jimmie says”’— Izzy insolently 
broke in. 


“Pull up de shade.” Shmuel got off 
the table and, pushing Izzy aside, 
jerked up the shade with a loud snap. 
Then impatiently taking his first-born 
by the shoulders, he pushed him out 
of the shop. “By me Jimmie ain’t no 
boss,” he said as he slammed the door. 

The little tailor took up his work 
again; but he was restless, thought- 
ful—shaking out a coat, stopping 
blankly, his needle poised in the air. 
He seemed unconscious of passing 
time. After a bit he slid off the table 
and shuffled aimlessly about the room, 
looking for something—he didn’t seem 
to know what. He drifted into the 
kitchen. Sorah was nursing baby. 
Her rough fingers caught in the fine 
hair as she passed them through 
Rachel’s golden curls, damp from 
sleep. Shmuel looked at Sorah more 


sharply than usual; as though then 


for the first time he saw how droop- 
ing, how troubled she looked. Impul- 
sively he drew near and patted her 
shoulder, uttering broken, husky 
sounds of pity. 

On the following Saturday Sorah 
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and Shmuel were in the _ kitchen. 
Baby was whiny with teething, and 
had to be fussed with. The table was 
already set for supper with herring 
salad and braided poppy-seed bread, 
glistening yellow with egg. A bottle 
of wine waited for the evening bless- 
ing. At the table, his skull-cap pushed 
back, Shmuel was praying aloud in a 
droning sing-song from a huge book 
with brown mottled covers. 

Sorah knew how he missed the 
synagogue, its festivals and celebra- 
tions. There was the Feast of Lights; 
the noisy carnival over the Hanging 
of Haman; Yum Kippur with its 
heart-easing bursts of prayer; and the 
fasting and wailing and beating of 
breasts; the pauses for friendly gossip 
and business talk. 

Their boys ought to be in Chadir, 
learning Jewishness with other Jew- 
ish children; not doing forbidden 
things like hammering nails, hitching 
on wagons, spending money for candy. 
Ai! She saw how they had learned 
to knuckle under to Jimmie, to flatter 
him, and at last to make fun of their 
way of living. Only the other day at 
supper Izzy had pushed away his plate, 
sniffing disgustedly, “Jimmie don’t 
eat potato pancakes or noodle pud- 
ding!” 

“And black bread,” put in Benny 
Benchky, his mother’s milk still wet 
on his lips. 

Yes, turning against their 
life; a knife it was in her heart. 

“You like Jimmie’s pig meat better 
how your ma’s_ kosher’ cooking?” 
Shmuel had asked, unbelievingly. 

“Sure!” they had shot out with one 
voice. 

And he had scolded them for her 
sake. “Wait, I’ll give you—” 

And they had run off. That was 
the end of it. Shmuel could not see 
beyond that; how they were slipping 
away. Again she had begged him to 
get a Hebrew teacher, and still he 
delayed. 

Now where were the boys? 
looked out the window. 

In the back yard were Izzy and 
Benny and Jimmie. They were 
doubled up with laughter over a He- 
brew book, ducking and capering in 
exaggerated mockery, shouting scraps 
of sing-song. And Jimmie, the Goy— 
God shouldn’t strike—was kissing the 
phylacteries binding his arm. 

Sorah clutched the baby to her 
breast in horror at what she saw. 
Shmuel must not see them; he’d whip 
them—she couldn’t bear that. She 
rushed out. 

Seeing her coming, the startled boys 
dropped the book and the phylacteries 
and, shrieking guiltily, scampered off. 

“Oi, bitter is mir!” wailed Sorah, 
picking up the phylacteries and the 
book and reverently wiping them with 
her apron as she turned toward the 
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house; “making fun from their re- 
ligion. Money there is plenty; but 
God the Highest, our children we are 
losing!” 

She found Shmuel still absorbed in 
his Talmud. What a blessing he had 
not seen it all! 

The next day, Sunday, Sorah was 
finishing the dinner—warming the pot 
of tzimus. a stew of meat and vege- 
tables. Baby, quieted with a crust of 
bread, gurgled contentedly in her 
high-chair. Shmuel came in for a bite 
to eat, and was smacking his lips over 
a herring appetizer. He had just 
asked Sorah where the boychicks were 
when in they burst, radiant, their 
voices shrill with emotion. 

“Look, ma; pa, see what I got from 
Jimmie’s Sunday school!” To their 
parents’ unblieving gaze they proudly 
held up picture cards of the Virgin 
and the infant Jesus. 

“Look,” cried Izzy, delightedly ; “de 
ma and de baby; ain’t it cute?” 

“Mine, too,” piped Benny. 

“De Goyem got tree Gods; ve ony 


got vone. I like tree better how 
vone!”’ shouted Izzy. 
“Me too,’ echoed Benny. 
Fascinated with horror, Sorah and 


Shmuel helplessly watched Izzy skip 
to the doorway and pin up the Chris- 
tian God under the Mazzuzah, bearing 
the unutterable name of the God of 
the Hebrews. It was blasphemous— 
in a Jewish house! Insulting God, 
tempting his wrath! 

Sorah wrung her hands. ‘Oi, the 
Highest, have pity on my children!” 

Like a thunderbolt, it shook Shmuel, 
the ground crumbling under his feet, 
the walls of his home crashing in upon 
Sorah, upon their children. With a 
throaty cry, he fell upon the card and, 
tearing it to bits, stamped upon the 
pieces furiously. 

Frightencd at their father’s. vio- 
lence, the children ran to their mother 
and hid in her skirts. 

Her pitiful calloused hands held her 
boys close; her eyes full of pain, of 
entreaty, sought Shmuel’s. And she 
found in his an answering flash of 
compiete understanding. 

His broad shoulders strained back 
with power; his jaw hardened; and he 
looked away from them, with nar- 
rowed lids, as though to grasp with 
his eyes and keep steady some great 
vision. 

Sorah waited. What would he say; 
what would he do? 

Then a single ‘guttural ‘exclamation 
burst from his throat—‘“Gott!” He 
flung open the door and was gone. 

Where, without a hat or a coat? 
They watched him pushing off down 
the street, hunching his shoulders, 
until he was lost to view. 

Sorah fed the children, washed the 
dishes, and swept the floor. She was 
tense, worried. She wouldn’t let the 


boys out of her sight. They ques- 
tioned her with subdued voices. Every 
little while she ran out and looked 
down the street in a strained way— 
the boys were at her heels. 

Hours went by. 

Then suddenly in the yard they 


heard the sound of wheels, bounding ~ 


feet. The door sprung open, and there 
stood Shmuel—and Yonkel—Yonkel, 
after three long months! Yonkel, 
black beard bristling, red-cheeked, 
beaming. 

Sorah and the children were be- 
wildered, then elated. 

“Sholem a lachem!” (Peace be with 
you!) Yonkel boomed. 

Joyous, guttural exclamations, hand- 
clasps, tears. 

“Whose horse?” the boys asked. 

“Borrowed for to- day,” answered 
Yonkel. 

Meanwhile Shmuel, unmindful of 
their feverish rejoicings, uttering 
never a word, walked over and with 
trembling hands took down the sacred 
Mazzuzah, protector of their home. 
Then exultantly he hurried into the 
pantry and came back with an armful 
of Hebrew books. 
on the table and vigorously tied them 
in the red table-cloth. 
you all standing?” he gesticulated, as 


he lifted the bundle and went out of — 


the door and threw it in the wagon. 
Then Sorah knew; she knew. 
were going back home, home to their 
own people, where they belonged. 
Everybody broke 
bustle; pulling things apart, carrying 
them out, running here and there. 


The fat feather-beds squeezed in 


around the samovar and the marriage 


and birth certificates; the baby in the — 


cradle, empty a year ago. 


Sorah, tremulous, with a scarcely — 
realized hope shining through the un- — 


reality, sat among her furniture with 
her excited, chattering children. 

A piece of wire was found to mend 
the harness. 

“Giddap!” shouted Shmuel. 


“Giddap!” shouted Izzy and Benny. 
And the horse strained; the wheels” 


creaked and they moved off. 


. As they rounded the corners they 


caught sight of Jimmie. 


“Good-by, Jimmie; we’re going to 


live by Yonkel’s house,” Izzy called 
out, delightedly waving his hand. 
“We ain’t going to see you no more 
no more.”’ 

The open road, the sight of some- 
thing new, had them. 

Already they were forgetting Jim- 
mie and what he stood for. 

Shmuel looked back at Sorah. 
a long year, not?” 

And she replied: “Forty years the 
Children of Israel waited 
wilderness for the Promised Land,” as 


“Nu 


she pointed ahead in the direction of 


their journey. 


He dumped them 


“Nu what are — 


They @ 


into a joyous — 


in the 
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FROM CONGRESS TO CABINET 
EXPERIENCES AND IMPRESSIONS OF PUBLIC 


BY WILLIAM C. REDFIELD 


LIFE IN 


WASHINGTON 


CHAPTER IX—PORK AND THE PRESS 


¢ 


HE mail. brought me a friendly 
note from the editor of one 
of our’ best-known reviews. 

“Thanks,” said he, “for the article of 
which proof goes to you for revision.” 
I replied, “Not guilty,” but awaited 
the proof. 

When it came, I found before me 
the product of a strange industry— 
that of producing synthetic literature. 
I learned that authorship is of two 
kinds—voluntary and involuntary— 
and that my editor friend had paid 
$25 for a specimen of the latter. The 
article bore, indeed, my name, but the 
proof sheets were my first knowledge 
of it. I read and re-read it, find- 
ing some passages familiar, others 
strange, but at last, with my secre- 
tary’s aid, the parentage of this liter- 
ary foundling became clear. Some one 
had dissected an assorted lot of my 
speeches and out of such fragments 
as served his purpose had built up an 
article, filling the chinks with cement- 
ing passages of the vender’s own 
manufacture. The constructing me- 
chanic had added my name and sold 
the product for cash in advance. This 
one was not printed, but others were, 
and when the producer was_inter- 
viewed he not only admitted the facts 
but contended that his business was 
legitimate and that the use of my 
name was proper. On that subject we 
permanently disagreed. 

With a curious mental twist similar 
to that which regards a man who is 
successful in one phase of life as an 
authority on all other phases, one in 
the Cabinet is requested to write or 
speak on themes as varied as from 
relativity to soap. Some measure of 
vielding to these expectations is more 
or less de rigueur. All this is of the 
open or voluntary type of speech or 
authorship. When it has progressed 
a while, the other variety appears. I 
do not know how far my colleagues 
experienced this involuntary author- 
ship, but it happened five times to me; 
and even the women of the Cabinet 
circle were not wholly exempt, for in 
at least one case a special article ap- 
peared in an important daily to the en- 
tire surprise of the alleged authoress. 

When an Administration has lasted 
eighteen months, Washington corre- 
‘spondents apparently find on their 
charts the note, “About now: expect 
resignations.” Certainly a friend who 
represented one of the metropolitan 
journals got this germ badly. His 


resistance to the idea was very low 
and he quite failed to overcome the in- 
fection. Three times at least he wrote 
that I had resigned, and it became a 
bore. I sent for him, and we had a 
frank talk. He was sincerely reluc- 
tant to believe that his germ was 
malefic, but he never said where he 
caught it. We compromised on the 
understanding that when I really did 
resign I would let him know, and 
parted friends. This was. several 
years before such action was even 
considered. 


A CAMPAIGN OF MENDACITY 


It seems to be a fault of democracy 
that people lend a ready ear to charges 
against their public servants without 
making any effort to learn the truth, 
and even without reflecting that the 
matter may have two sides. The fol- 


_lowing correspondence speaks for it- 


self : 
To the Editor of Public Ledger. 

Sir—With the coming of spring the 
season of steamboat excursions ap- 
proaches and the memory of the 
Eastland disaster is refreshed. In 
spite of Secretary Redfield’s definite 
promises to the people of Chicago, 
there has been no adequate Federal 
investigation of that slaughter of 
merrymakers. 

The prospect is that in the coming 
summer Inspector-General Uhler will 
remain in office as head of the Fed- 
eral Steamboat Inspection Service 
under Secretary Redfield. Inspector- 
General Uhter occupied the same ex- 
traordinarily responsible position at 
the time of the Slocum disaster. He 
has been retained throughout the pe- 
riod in which 31 boats on the Great 
Lakes have disappeared with all on 
board and without investigation. <A 
complete list of the names of the 31 
lost vessels can be had from Victor 
Olander, editor of the Seamen’s Jour- 
nal, 570 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
BE 

The interest of the National Con- 
sumers’ League in the matter is that 
passengers bear the same relation to 
excursion steamboat companies which 
customers bear to a merchant when 
they buy gloves or shoes. Neither 
merchants nor excursion steamboat 
companies can subsist without cus- 
tomers. In both cases alike the indi- 
vidual is in great measure at the 
merey of unfaithful officials, and in 
the case of excursion boats Inspector 
General Uhler’s -activities, or inac- 
tivities, have been, in the belief of 


this organization, responsible for 
truly appalling loss of life. 
FLORENCE KELLEY, 
General Secretary, 
National Consumers’ League. 
New York, March 29, 1916. 


The paper which printed the above 
‘made no known effort to learn the 
facts. On reading the letter I wrote: 


April 4th, 1916. 
Dear Madam: 


In a letter purporting to bear your 
signature printed in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger of April 3rd are these 
words: 

“He (General Uhler) has been re- 
tained throughout the period in 
which 31 boats on the Great Lakes 
have disappeared with all on board 
and. without investigation. A com- 
plete list of the names of the 31 lost 
vessels can be had from Victor Olan- 
der, editor of the Seamen’s Journal, 
570 West Lake Street, Chicago, Ill.” 

This is a serious charge. You ap- 
pear to assume its truth. In an an- 
cient Book ‘it is written: “Doth our 
law judge any man before it hear 
him?” Have you inquired of the De- 
partment of Commerce whether this 
statement is true or false, and before 
making this serious charge against a 
public officer, did you permit him to 
say aught for himself? 

From another source this statement 
was repeated to me a few days ago 
with inquiry as to its truth. I re- 
plied that it was a flat falsehood. 

Permit me to hand you copy of let- 
ter addressed to the gentleman whom 
you name and to say that this Depart- 
ment has nothing whatever to conceal 
in the Eastland matter. All its rec- 
ords are open to you or to any one 
else interested. It is courteously sub- 
mitted, however, that even a public 
officer is entitled to have the truth 
told about him, all of it, without con- 
cealment or evasion. 

Finally permit me to hand you 
copy of the decision of Justice Ses- 
sions of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of 
Michigan, Southern Division, and to 
commend same to your careful reading. 

Let me add that this letter is writ- 
ten without the knowledge or reqvest 
of General Uhler in any way. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
General Secretary, 
National Consumers’ League, 
New York, N. Y. 


No reply was made to this letter. 
The officer attacked continues to hold 
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the important post in which I found 
and left him. The critic, however, did 
not confine herself to one paper. She 
wrote also to The Outlook, and there 
encountered an editor who was pecu- 
liar in the respect that he thought it 
wise to inquire into the facts before 
printing. On March 29, 1916, he 
wrote me for information. .I replied 
at length on April 1, saying: “Any 
and all facts respecting the Eastland 
disaster are at your disposal,” and sent 
three documents covering the subject 
fully, among them the decision of Jus- 
tice Sessions, to which reference is 
made in the letter quoted above and 
which fully exonerated the two Steam- 


boat Inspectors who had been charged 


I told him: 


It is a flat falsehood to say that “dur- 
ing Inspector-General Uhler’s term of 
office thirty-one boats on the Great 
Lakes have disappeared with all on 
board and without investigation.” 
Your unnamed correspondent is chal- 
lenged to prove the truth of his state- 
ment. 

Inspector-General Uhler is to re- 
main in office during the coming 
season of steamboat excursions and 
has the full confidence of the Depart- 
ment. Nothing whatever reflecting 
upon him or his management of the 
Service, or upon the Service itself, 
has been shown by any testimony to 
exist in connection with the Eastland 
disaster. There has been from the 
beginning a campaign of mendacity 
on this subject which I hope for the 
credit of our country has not been 
equaled in the past and will not be 
in the future. 


with negligence. 


The Outlook did not print the at- 
tack, and so advised me on April 3. 
The following brief letter closed the 
incident: 

April 4th, 1916. 

My dear Mr. Abbott: 

TY thank you for your kind note of 
the 8rd. I think your letter to which 
my last replied was the second case, 
certainly I remember no more than 
two, in which a newspaper or maga- 
zine has inquired as to the facts be- 
fore discussing them. So common 
has been the habit of criticism with- 
out knowledge that in more morbid 
moments I have evolved rules for cur- 
rent criticism running somewhat 
thus: 


1—First make your criticism. 

2—Then get your facts. 

3—If they fail to sustain you, 
don’t apologize. 


To a citizen who is fond of his 
country and wishes her well, the ex- 
tent to which these rules are put into 
practice is appalling. I congratulate 
you on being a marked exception. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, 
The Outlook Company, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


THE OUTLOOK 


I have acquired a strong distaste 
for what I call the hundred per cent 
reformer. He wants his particular 
pet reform all at once and now, and 
sometimes becomes so obsessed in 
favor of a special kind of righteous- 
ness as to do evil in seeking it. As 
Mr. Glenn Frank wisely says, “The 
trouble with the uplifters is that they 
are not the people who are uplifting 
the world.” 


FLIPPANT ATTACKS ON 
PUBLIC MEN 


This reminds me—just why I am 
not sure, but it does—of a certain 
type of writer. Perhaps the reminder 
lies in the fact that he also is quite 
willing to be unfair, or even slander- 
ous, if he can only “get the story 
over.” Such a one, for example, ex- 
ploits his views through so-called 
“Mirrors,” forgetful that mirrors re- 
flect the author also. The word 
“cynic” has an unlovely history. Cer- 
tain ill-tempered, pessimistic philoso- 
phers of old Athens were likened to 
the scavenger dogs of the ancient town 
by calling them kunikos—+t. e., doglike. 
Our word is a direct survival, as some 
cynics seem to be. 

It is perhaps smart to describe pub- 
lic men in pithy, flippant phrases, 
assuming intimate knowledge of low 
motive and selfish purpose. Whether 
smart or not, it is superficial and 
ephemeral, and it reflects, not penetra- 
tion, but a shallow personality. When 
in an alleged study of public men no 
generous motive is discerned and no 
worthy purpose is admitted, one re- 
volts from the book because of its low 
ethical and intellectual value, under- 
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Budget Director General Dawes “was 

rather loudly barking up the wrong 
tree” 
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standing that the writer would prob- 
ably be unable to recognize a lofty. 
ideal if he encountered one. Too many 
facile writers let their pens run on this 
low level of flippancy, content to dis- 
play a puerile pseudo-wisdom in tick- 
ling the degraded mental palates of 
those who prefer to think ill of their 
fellows. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNDER FIRE 


The cynic, however, is not new, how- 
ever modern his methods. There are 
classic examples in our history of 
abuse poured upon men of lofty char- 
acter. Thus: “The consecrated er- 
mine of Presidential Chastity seems 
too foul for time itself to bleach.” 
“The man who is the source of all the 
misfortunes of our country ... is no 
longer possessed of power to multiply 
evils upon the United States.” ‘“Ne- 
farious projects can no longer be sup- 
ported by a name.” This and more of 
the kind was visited upon George 
Washington. 

“Every heart,” an editor wrote, 
“ought to beat high with exultation 
that the name of Washington from 
this day ceases to give a currency to 
political iniquity and to legalize cor- 
ruption.” It hurt. Washington called 
them grossest and insidious misrepre- 
sentations in such exaggerated and 
indecent terms as could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious de- 
faulter, or a common pickpocket. The 
editor is forgotten, and so will his fol- 
lowing be, while the name and fame 
of Washington shine brighter as the 
years pass. 


FALSE GODS OF THE PRESS 


One does not work long in Washing- 
ton without learning of certain myths 
in which our friends of the press 
seem to take joy. This current news- 
paper mythology deeply tinges edi- 
torial philosophy—no, that is not put 
strongly enough—our editors regard 
these myths as axioms, and constant 
repetition has given them wide accept- 
ance. Yet they are like false gods, 
unreal and worshiped only in blind- 
ness. Shall we examine some of 
them? Here are four: 


1—The rivers and harbors appro- 
priations are the well-known “pork- 
barrel.” 

2—The departments are chiefly re- 
sponsible for Government extrava- 
gance. 

3—A budget causes Government 
thrift and means financial saving. 

4—-Government operations are 
wastefu! and do not compare favor- 
ably in eccnomy and efficiency with 
similar private or corporate activities. 


To a greater or less degree each of 
these is of accepted belief. They are 
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directly or by inference proclaimed by 
press and platform. None of them 
will endure searching examination 
without serious modification. 

There is not even a color of truth 
in the statement, so oft repeated, that 
there is “pork” in river and harbor 
appropriations. Editors put it forth, 
not knowing what they say. Nay, 
more, “It can be stated positively that 
for the past twenty years there has 
been no such thing as ‘pork’ in the 
Rivers and Harbors Bill.” 

Wait, wait a moment, my editor 
friends, before you speak. These 
words are not mine, though I indorse 
them. They are the statement of 
Major-General Lansing H. Beach, 
Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, written on February 19, 1923. 
He ought to know; he spends the 
money. He is very positive about it, 
for he says again, “There is no ‘pork’ 
in the methods of. the present day of 
securing appropriations for rivers and 
harbors.” What a glorious ‘beat’ it 
would be for a bright editor to prove 
him wrong! How he could “heat it 
up,” following such a noble “lead” 
from an enterprising correspondent! 
Really, however, dear editor friends, 
would it not be well to cease looking 
backward on this subject? 


RIP VAN WINKLES OF THE PRESS 


For a progressive profession occu- 
pied by supposed leaders of opinion, is 
it not almost scandalous to be twenty 
years behind the times? But you 
are so on this subject, many if not 
most of you, for the Chief of Engi- 
neers writes: ‘There has been a great 
deal of ignorant attack, ... and any- 
thing which would tend to place the 
truth before the public would be 
deeply. appreciated.” Look into the 
facts yourselves, and then, remember- 
ing that honest- confession is good for 
the soul, do own up and reform. 
Twenty months would be backward 
for an editor, but twenty years! 

Can it, indeed, be possible, dear edi- 
tors, that this is news to you? I fear 
so, for as it is written—lo! an edi- 
torial in a great New York City daily 
telling the same old yarn. Please, 
-good friends, read Section 3 of the 
Act of June 13, 1902, then send a com- 
petent man, one who lives in the pres- 
ent, to ask the Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, how it is done. 
Or take him these words of his own 
which lie before: me over his signa- 
ture: ‘‘No case has yet occurred in 
the twenty years since this method 
was adopted where Congress has made 
an appropriation for any waterway 
which received an unfavorable report 
from the army engineers.” 

Does he tell the truth, or do you, 
dear editors? If he does not, show 
him up. It would be a rare “story” 
to expose him, for he is surely the 


THE OUTLOOK 
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Major-General 


Lansing H. Beach, 
Chief of Engineers, United States 
Army, who states positively that for 
the past twenty years there has been 
no such things as “pork” in the 
Rivers and Harbars Bill 


pork-maker, if there is one. But if he 
does tell the truth, will you tell your 
readers plainly just how carefully 
these expenditures are safeguarded? 
After years of misinformation, they 
surely would like to know the facts. 

Finally, dear Rip Van Winkle edi- 
tors, do you not recall writing in your 
dream some careless words about pork 
in particular relation to the last ap- 
propriation for rivers and harbors? 
You did write them, many of you, just 
out of old habit, without looking at 
the bill and not being fully awake. 
Here is the exact language of the law 
under the heading “Rivers and Har- 
bors,” page 48 of Act approved March 
2, 1923 (H. R. 13793, Public No. 465, 
67th Congress) : 

“To be immediately available and to 
be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of War and the supervision 
of the Chief of Engineers: for the 
preservation and maintenance of ex- 
isting river and harbor works, and for 
the prosecution of such projects here- 
tofore authorized as may be most de- 
sirable in the interests of commerce 
and navigation—$56,589,910.” That 
is all there is of it. Congress does not 
order specific work done; it orders a 
survey, and if the survey brings an 
unfavorable report, there the matter 
drops. Of course if in any project the 
army engineers have erred, you should 
tell us about it, for that will do them 
good and us no harm and will show 
that you are alive. But otherwise, 
good friends, please give us some- 
thing more up to date than palzozoic 
mournings over pork where it is not. 
Between ourselves, there is pork to be 
found—not back in the carboniferous 
era, but to-day, just over yonder in 
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not remote relation to public build- 
ings. One suspects that the wily seek- 
ers after pork in that direction are 
glad to have you keep up a smoke 
screen about rivers and harbors be- 
tween the public and the reality. There 
may be sound reason for criticising 
the overriding of the Budget, but this 
must have another basis than imagi- 
nary pork where there is no pork and 
in blindness to it where it really ex- 
ists. 

But we turn to our second myth 
about those hungry departments so 
often said to be the source of extrava- 
gance. The admirable work of Secre- 
tary Mellon and the normal post-war 
reduction in expenses have made large 
Savings in our annual outlay. The 
Budget Law promotes co-operation 
between the departments, which takes 
the place of a rigid and at times al- 
most a hostile attitude. Under Gen- 
eral Dawes’s wise direction, official 
accounting systems have been greatly 
improved. To these have been added 
a good reduction in current expenses 
—not much, indeed, in proportion to 
our whole outlay, but still a handsome 
sum. So far as this is really saved 
and not merely postponed credit 
should be willingly given for it. 

The final facts, however, do not yet 
appear, and it may take long to learn 
them. One may ask in no censorious 
spirit what is left undone and what 
are to be the consequences? What 
sacrifice is made for the saving, and 
what is it to cost us? It was easy 
some years ago to refuse an appro- 
priation to study the coastal currents 
of the Pacific; it was less pleasant 
and more costly to have a fine steamer 
go ashore later because these currents 
were unknown. Failure to spend 
enough has usually meant greater fu-- 
ture expense, and every industrial and 
railway officer knows that deferred 
maintenance is costly. On this sub- 
ject bureau chiefs are better informed 
than Budget chiefs. 


“INCANDESCENT BLASPHEMY” 


Even an Executive (early in his 
term) and a Budget Director (with 
short Washington experience) ac- 
cepted this second myth and acted 
upon it. Of course the Director of the 
Budget is not responsible for what the 
press said of him, and it is the atti- 
tude of the press that now interests 
us. The luckless department officers 
were summoned to meet the “Hell and 
Maria” man face to face. Shall we 
let a current magazine tell what he 
did? Thus it told of the Budget 
Director : 

“He crouched, he leaped, he glared, 
he bellowed. He flailed his arms and 
pounded his fists. More alarming, 
however, than his flying legs and 
clenched hands were his forks of vocal 
lightning and his blasts of oral thun- 
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der. ‘You cut!’ he cried in substance; 
‘and cut to the bone, or out you 
go > 99 


Then, so it was written of these de- 
partment officers: “Between sundown 
and sunrise, almost, they ceased to be 
gay prodigals and became serious- 
faced economists” (sic): the author 
was a little mixed on that last word. 
As a result our sapient writer adds: 
“There are to be no more demands for 
a million when a hundred thousand is 
plenty.” 

A writer in the daily press men- 
tions, in referring to the same occa- 
sion, “that incandescent blasphemy 
that sent fiery shivers up the backs of 
the assembled bureau chiefs who 
wriggled beneath him.” There ap- 
pears to have been a hot time in the 
old town that night. All this is vivid, 
and in its bearing on the department 
officers as mendacious as amusing, for 
the Budget Director was rather loudly 
barking up the wrong tree. There 
were men in that audience who could 
have told him things he did not know. 
Some one of them would have spoken 
the simple truth had he then said: 
“Your purpose is laudable, but your 
emphasis is misdirected. Look not at 
us, but at the men on Capitol Hill. 
Ours is the lesser part; we have both 
done it and will continue to do it. 
Theirs is the greater part. Can you 
make them do it? Consider Bonus 
and Pension Bills and be wise. Why 
make us the goat, when you know the 
greatest outlays are neither in our 
control nor yours?” 

Was no editor possessed of sufficient 
knowledge of Government affairs to 
discern truthfully on an occasion so 
widely reported and to guide public 
opinion by sound criticism? Was it 
not still true that the estimates pre- 
pared by these alleged prodigals were 
signed by the department heads—that 
is, by the respective Cabinet officers? 
I used to sign them, and supposed that 
in so doing I myself became responsi- 
ble for them. I do not notice, how- 
ever, that any Cabinet officers got 
“Hell and Maria,” but that may have 
been done in private. 

Let me here testify to the direct op- 
posite of the inference to be drawn 
from the preceding incident. I was 
associated for nearly seven years with 
a fine group of department officers, 
few of them of my own appointment, 
and during that time one of their 
serious burdens was to do with insuffi- 
cient means the work which the public 
asked and Congress required. They 
saved wherever they could, and it is of 
public record that they returned to the 
Treasury every year unexpended bal- 
ances from many appropriations, but 
of course there is no “news value” in 
that; no one bellows about it. There 
were at least several cases where un- 
der their guidance services returned 
annually to the country many times 
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their cost in cash or direct money 
value, but this causes neither praise 
nor profanity. 

Some, if not all, of these men were 
there that night listening to a need- 
less exhortation. I knew other depart- 
ment officers in related services, and 
cannot say that one of them merited 
the generally expressed opinion about 
their extravagance. True, these men 
asked more and yet more funds in re- 
sponse to public demands, but never in 
excess of those needed to perform the 
work required of them, and usually 
they did not get enough for that. 

The alleged relation between the 
departments and public extravagance 
is largely mythical, without sufficient 
basis in ascertained fact, and the cur- 
rent belief in it rests on that habit of 
ill-informed assertion which consti- 
tutes so much of our so-called criti- 
cism of public affairs. In all said 
about it there is an element of “pass- 
ing the buck” to men whose mouths 
are officially closed, and who therefore 
cannot speak in their own defense. 


THE THUNDER OF THE BUDGETEERS 


The third and related myth con- 
cerns the power of a budget. Of 
course we waited for our Budget 
far too long, and now that we have 
it Congress may kick over the traces 
and does so, as in rivers and har- 
bors. The budget is a worthy ani- 
mal, but it cannot be the pack-mule 
to carry the whole burden of public 
economy any more than the depart- 
ments can. Moreover, a budget may 
be either economical or extravagant, 
and by itself alone has little intrinsic 
value. Its worth lies, not in its mere 
presence or in its form, but in the 
force of intelligent public opinion be- 





(C) Clinedinst, from Keystone 


George R. Putnam, Director of the 

Lighthouse Service. “To his fine staff 

the country owes a debt of gratitude 
for a brilliant achievement” 


25 July 


hind it. Our National Budget cannot 
alter or even affect the huge items of 
interest on the public debt or the sink- 
ing fund to retire it, nor can it pre- 
vent the free action of Congress in 
making appropriations. 

Thunder as budgeteers may, Con- 
gress will do as it chooses about such 
matters as bonus, pensions, parks, 
roads, monuments, public buildings, 
investigations, Congressional salaries 
and expenses, ete. In brief, good and 
necessary as the Budget is, its crea- 
tion does not, as one editor writes, 
“mark an outstanding epoch in our 
history.” Rather, it is one more good 
working tool which did not prevent 
the passage of a bad Pension Bill 
(wisely vetoed), and does not affect | 
the law requiring the Chief of Engi- 
neers to report every December first 
the amounts which can be advanta- . 
geously used during the coming year 
for river and harbor improvements. 
He did so report last December, and 
Congress acted on his report rather 
than the Budget. The protective 
power of the Budget has been over- 
stated and over-expected by a press 
which is not well informed on the ac- 
tual operations of the Government. 
The picturesque language and conduct 
of an able Budget Chief have been ex- 
ploited; little has been done to lead 
the public mind to clearly understand 
what a budget can and cannot do. 

Budgets come and budgets go, but 
public demands grow on forever. We 
shall get public economy when Con- 
gress learns that wise expenditure is 
true economy. We shall get public 
thrift when the public wants thrift, 
and not before. Not in the depart- 
ments, not in the Budget Bureau, not 
even in Congress lies the final respon- 
sibility. Are we ourselves economi- 
cal? So will our Government be. Are 
we ourselves extravagant? Our Gov- 
ernment reflects us. Thus far we, the 
public, want thrift in principle, but 
when it comes close home we do not 
like it in practice. So the Merchants’ 
Association of New York says re- 
cently, “The neglect of Congress to 
make adequate appropriation for the 
Postal Service and a large increase of 
business are putting a severe strain 
upon the existing postal facilities,” 
and it also objects to “reducing the 
staff at the Appraiser’s Stores.” Its 
Military Committee finds “the funda- 
mental difficulty with the Veterans’ 
Bureau is one which lies at the bottom 
of every attempt by ... the Federal 
Government to administer a task of 
great complexity, namely, inadequate 
salaries to secure personnel of the 
necessary ability.” 

A Baltimore editor breaks out in 
alarm that the proposed action to halt 
Government building ‘“‘would cause 
business men everywhere to halt,” and 
the American Society of Safety Engi- 
ners calls for a Federal Safety Pro- 
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gramme with an administrative body 
to enforce it. 

Congress and departments are un- 
der continual pressure from a public 
which is always reaching out its hands 
for more. The bonus cry is but one 
part in a great chorus. A group of 
leading citizens from an Atlantic port 
desires a lightship off a certain bay. 
* The department knows a lighted buoy 
is sufficient. The lightship may cost 
$100,000, and for maintenance needs 
a crew of fourteen men. The lighted 
buoy may cost $2,500, and needs no 
crew. The department insists upon 
the buoy; the citizens are equally in- 
sistent upon the ship. Their Repre- 
sentative is earnest in supporting 
their demands. 

Such cases are more than many— 
the department resisting, the public 
insisting. Nor are these demands al- 
ways unjustified. Much of our public 
work is backward to a degree the pub- 
lic do not realize, and we suffer be- 
cause this is so. For example, the 
primary surveys (triangulation) of 
the United States are only about 40 
per cent completed; those of India are 
about 95 per cent completed. Will not 
our press cease “passing the buck” or 
proclaiming panaceas, and, instead of 
repeating bromidic myths, take the 
course of telling the truth about some 
service, viz., what are the demands 
upon it; whence do they come; have 
they a sound basis; how are they to 
be met; and what are the results of 
failing to meet them? Intelligent 
criticism of this kind would aid the 
service, assist the Budget Bureau, ane 
be a check on Congress. 


UNCLE SAM AS A BUSINESS MAN 


A fourth myth is that Government 
operations are wasteful and compare 
poorly in economy and effectiveness 
with similar private or corporate ac- 
tivities. There is just enough of a 
half-truth in the statements thus 
summarized to create a substantial 
falsehood. 

The Lighthouse Service of the 
United States is the largest of its kind 
in the world and the best. Its active 
scope extends from the central Pacific 
(Hawaii) to mid-Atlantic (Porto 
Rico) and reaches from the Caribbean 
Sea to the frozen ocean of the north, 
including our Great Lakes and largest 
rivers. Incidental to its work are the 
operation and repair of a large fleet, 
including the designing of all its own 
vessels and manufacturing of varied 
kinds on a considerable scale, together 
with much engineering and construc- 
tion work. Among its problems are 
those of scientific inquiry in several 
fields, the management of about six 
thousand employees scattered over a 
vast area, and the furnishing of iso- 
lated stations with every kind of ser- 
vice and domestic supplies under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar difficulty and 
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(C) Iseystone 


“Admirable work of Secretary Mellon and the normal post-war 
reduction in expenses has made large savings in our annual outlay” 


sometimes of danger. To administer 
it is indeed a “task of great com- 


plexity.” Few corporations make 
higher demands upon management 
and _ personnel, whether in ability, 


knowledge, character, or courage. 

Since this Service was organized in 
its present form in 1910 it has had 
but one chief, and to this able and 
devoted engineer and administrator, 
Mr. George R. Putnam, and to his fine 
staff the country owes a debt of grati- 
tude for a brilliant achievement. For 
several years after they took charge 
this great organization ran at abso- 
lutely less cost than before, while do- 
ing vastly more work. It is managed 
intelligently -and economically, and 
will endure comparison with the best 
corporate enterprises. Nor would Mr. 
Putnam claim that it is alone in this 
respect. 

The records show that more than 
half of the private or corporate con- 
cerns fail. Were half the Government 
departments to be inefficient, the com- 
parison with private operation would 
not be very adverse. On the other 
hand, if one compares the best in pri- 
vate affairs with the best in Govern- 
ment, the surprising fact emerges that 
the former call constantly on the lat- 
ter for aid and counsel. 

One day I told a caller that the 
greatest business organizations came 
to the Department for help. He was 


politely incredulous, so I took him on 
Monday morning to the Bureau of 
Standards to let him look over the 
mail that he might see for himself. 
He did not take time to see it all, but 
in what he did see were requests from 
six great railway systems and more 
than forty important industries for 
advice and information. He also saw 
that large corporations were keeping 
men in our laboratories at their own 
expense, and that our staff was con- 
stantly called all over the country into 
factories to give helpful knowledge. 
The men in a commercial service, the 
Cost of Production Division, were 
often asked to show manufacturers 
how to keep cost accounts and more 
than once were invited to start ac- 
counting systems. In another com- 
mercial field we purposed to change a 
man’s work, only to meet with a pro- 
test from the National organization of 
one of our greatest industries because, 
said they, the man was too useful to 
them where he was. 

Do you know that the men selected 
by the Department to seek commercial 
information were often nominated by 
the great trade organizations, and 
that in examining them before em- 
ployment a committee of the nominat- 
ing body took part? I was glad on 
one occasion to bring four or five of 
our commercial men who happened to 
be in Washington to speak of their 
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‘work at a gathering in New York at 
which some of our business leaders 
were present. What was said of them 
by their hearers would not accord 
with the usual comments about Gov- 
ernment employees. I greatly fear 
that Government servants as ignorant 
of their work as some editors are of 
“pork” would lose their jobs. 


“THE DEPARTMENT OF HELP” 


Any efficiency engineer will tell you 
‘that only a small part of our manufac- 
turers know accurately what their 
goods cost. I kept cost accounts for 
many years, but do not recall any rec- 
ords of the kind that are better or 
more economical than those of the 
Lighthouse Service. The officer who 
had charge of our Department ac- 
counts, Mr. George Johannes, was 
taken for his ability into the service 
of an old manufacturing house in 
Philadelphia. I remember one day 
hearing the vice-president of one of 
our largest industries say that in re- 
turn for what the Department hdd 
done for him his corporation was 
ready to do anything within its power 
to express its appreciation. But this 
was a commonplace, and its like oc- 
curred often. The best compliment I 
had in my Washington work was 
when I learned that a business man 
had spoken of the Department as “the 
Department of Help.” As this is 
written inquiries for information are 
coming to the numerous offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce at the rate of several thou- 
sand daily. i 

Government work is hampered by 
red tape, by uncertain tenure of man- 
agement, by managers sometimes 
more political than practical, by ab- 
surd laws and equally absurd demands 
and interruptions, by political tradi- 
tions and customs, often by insuffi- 
cient equipment and funds, and always 
by insufficient salaries. 
difficulties arise from the actual igno- 
rance of Congress concerning the 
work, or concerning any executive 
work, for that matter. Yet banks and 
industries constantly come to Govern- 
ment departments to\take away their 
employees to an extent that adds seri- 
ously at times to the problem of 
management. Is this because from 
humanitarian reasons they wish to 
separate a few choice sheep from 
the evil influence of many goats, or 
is it because they really find ability 
there? 

Near where this is written are 
many members of my former Depart- 
ment staff in industries, in banks, in 
large private organizations, several 
of them executive officers, and the 
former members of our scientific staff 
are scattered all over the land in re- 
sponsible service among our largest 
industries. This is altogether inex- 
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\ PROPHES is generally 


said to be without honor 
in his own country. Appar- 
ently the saying applies to 
builders of prophets as well as 


the prophets themselves. 


There is one man in the Govern- 


ment service who created the 


Perfect Prophet 


and our generous Government 
raised his pay. to $3,000 a year. 
Mr. Redfield tells the story of - 
this infallible prophet in the 
final installment of his biograph- 
ical reminiscences of official life 
in Washington. It will be pub- 


lished in our next week’s issue. 





plicable on the theory of general in- 
competence. It is certainly true that 
if corporate business were limited by 
Government salaries and statutes, the 
quality of its work would decline. 
Under conditions -which the depart- 
ments do not create, but to which they 
must submit; the work done in them 
often ranks in many respects with 
private business and corporate stand- 
ards, and is sometimes superior to 
them. Instances have already been 
given in these articles of productive 
work of a money value which private 
enterprise would find it hard to equal. 


THE NEED OF GOVERNMENT EDITORS 


Sneers about Government workers 
are but one more manifestation of an 
ignorance which knowledge would re- 
place with a just criticism of what is 
faulty and generous appreciation of 
what is good. 

The press is well provided with edi- 
tors or critics for music, art, litera- 
ture, and the drama. The men who 
cover these fields are able and experi- 
enced, selected for their special knowl- 
edge of their subject. They bring to 
their work broad information, keen 
interest, and sympathetic understand- 
ing, and some of them have wide con- 
structive influence because this is so. 
Is the work of our Government on its 
non-political side less worthy of wise 
interpretation? It touches daily the 
life of every person in the land, often 
in manifold unknown helpful ways. 
How far may the spirit of antagonism 


to Government be due to ignorance of 
the wonderful beneficence that our 
Government brings to bear on every 
life? 

The Government to many spells 
some political squabble, some wordy 
foolishness, some stern taxation, some 
restraining forces, but of its manifold 
helpfulness how little is told! Some 
newspapers, indeed, are finely appre- 
ciative and informing at times, some 
outstanding achievement is well re- 
ported; but on the whole there is no 
intelligent comprehension or comment 
respecting great services—truly so 
called—which affect millions of peo- 
ple. 

Why not a Government editor? 

He should have nothing to do with 
politics—that phase concerns perhaps — 
ten per cent of our Government activi- 
ties, and it receives sufficient, if not 
superfluous, attention. He _ should 
start where Congress and the White 
House leave off and where actual work 
begins. He should study and under- 
stand the Government as it lives in 
numerous complex activities, and 
would have his hands full to keep his 
associates and special writers from 
absurd errors. 

Such an editor could interpret the 
Government as now is not done, and 
if he were vigilant and wise his work 
would cause scales to fall from the 
public eyes. To-day there are few 
such interpreters and the news and 
editorial columns of the press contain 
mistakes which are sometimes amus- 
ing and often misleading and too fre- 
quently flippant statements of unreali- 
ties. 

The Government departments are 
better than Congress believes them to 
be and more efficient than editors or 
the public think they are. They are, 
indeed, with the separate services, the 
whole Government in its active rela- 
tion to the people at large, and there 
are few in press or ,on platform to 
speak intelligently of them in praise 
or blame.. Yet hidden in them, as an 
old correspondent said, are wonderful 
stories of achievement. 

The Government has grown so vast 
as to be quite beyond the ken of Con- 
gress. Few of our citizens can now 
have any clear comprehension of it, 
though keenly interested to learn of its © 
work. It is the more strange that our 
press should not yet have grasped the 
fact that it is worth interpreting ac- - 
curately to its own citizens. In more 
than one sense it is true, as a financial 
journal recently said, that “there is in 
this country ... a stable and even 
flourishing market for mare’s-nests.” 
This would largely cease to be and our 
whole political and _ social outlook 
would be clarified if we brought to the 
discussion of Government such expert 
knowledge in criticism as is now given 
art, music, and literature. It is well 
worth doing, but we have not yet 
found it out. 


OTHER PEOPLE'S PRICES 


rs WICE as many people as usual 

left the farms last summer to 

go to work in the cities,” says 

the Secretary of Agriculture, Henry 

Wallace, in his annual report to the 
President. : 

“Bricklayers in New York City are 
striking for $25 per day’ and plaster- 
ers for $30 per day,” asserted E. P. 
Doyle, an officer of the National Real 
Estate Board, recently, when appear- 
ing before a Senate committee. 

These two observations, with a little 
explanation and _ elaboration, very 
nearly answer the question, “What’s 
wrong with the farmer?’ Inciden- 
tally, they mark a situation that gives 
promise of spreading grief in more 
than one direction before long. 

There is no use, I suppose, in turn- 
ing on the briny tears at this late date, 
but if any one is still unconvinced that 
real trouble has come to the farmer he 
might find interesting reading in some 
of the thousands of pathetic letters 
that come into the hands of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Here is a 
typical letter from a farmer in a West- 
ern State: 





1The union rate for bricklayers in New York 
City is $12 per day. With overtime some may 
make $16 or $18. : 


BY O. M. KILE 


“Our neighbor joining us on the 
east, a hard-working man, had rented 
320 acres of land. He and his wife 
and one hired man farmed it. They 
had about 100 head of cattle and about 
the same number of hogs. The first 
of December they turned everything 
over to the landlord, save one team, 
which they hitched to an old wagon, 
put in their household goods, got in 
the wagon themselves, and drove away 
to town to get work at day labor and 
make a new start in life.” 

Here is the set of conditions that 
put Mr. and Mrs. Farmer and the lit- 
tle Farmers on the skids and sent 
them slipping and jolting toward the 
city. The facts are set forth by O. E. 
Bradfute, President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation: 

“When we trade corn for building 
material, the corn dollar is worth only 
60 cents. With other products it’s 
even worse. Our beef-cattle dollar is 
worth only 50 cents when traded for 
house furnishings. And when we 
must exchange hogs for fuel our hog 
dollar figures at the rate of only 45 
cents.” 

Take a look at the diagram shown 
on this page. Those rising and fall- 
ing lines tell the story. 


Suppose we start back in 1913, when 
we assume a certain well-settled level 
ot prices existed. Everybody was on 
the same level then, or nearly so. We 
call that level 100 per cent. Now dur- 
ing the next seven years prices went 
up pretty much together. Then in 
1920-1 came the big slump in farm 
crop prices. The line representing 
that slump drops nearly to the 1913 
level—100. The prices of other things 
followed shortly, but dropped only 
about half as far, as the line shows. 
This relative position of prices of 
things the farmer buys to the things 
he sells held until about August, 1921, 
then farm crop prices slumped again 
and went below the 1913 level. 

But prices of most other commodi- 
ties went right along without any 
more cuts. And that is where the 
farmer’s hardest times came. The 
value of his dollar in November and 
December, 1921, measured in terms of 
what it would buy at the clothing 
store, hardware store, or grocery, was 
only 62 cents. 

Luckily, farm crop prices recovered, 
and by March of last year the average 
farmer was somewhat better off—in 
purchasing power at least—than he 
was the previous summer. Things 





TREND OF PRICES AND PURCHASING POWER 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 


1913 = 100 





“Prices of Crops and Livestock represent 
Average Prices at the farm. 

‘Commodities represent the Dept. of Labor 
Wholesale Price Schedule of All Commodities. 
excluding Farm Froducrs. 

“Purchasing Power represents relationship of Frices}) | 
of Form Products to Prices of other Commodities. 
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picked up and looked good. Signs of 
prosperity were many. 

But again the prices of other com- 
modities responded more rapidly than 
did farm products. Prices of most 
commodities have gone up materially 
since April of last year, and, while 
farm crop prices have increased some- 
what, yet they have failed to keep 
pace. The purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar again dropped off—it 
is worth even to-day only about 69 
cents. 

In most parts of the country except 
the cotton States the situation is not 
even as favorable as indicated by the 
diagram, for the reason that the crop 
price line used here includes cotton, 
which is well above the 1913 relative 
price. 

The trouble is, as Senator Capper 
points out, that industry and labor 
occupy one income level and agricul- 
ture occupies an entirely different and 
much lower level. It is like a short- 
legged man trying to keep up with a 
man on stilts; it’s a hard and unsatis- 
factory job, to say the least. 

Now of course there are two obvious 
remedies. Either the level of the 
farmer’s prices must be brought up or 
the level of other people’s prices must 
be brought down. Either of these two 
solutions is possible. It would take 
artificial measures to bring the farm- 
er’s level up, it is true, but it could be 
done—at least for a year or two. No 
less than half a dozen bills which 
aimed at this end were considered in 
the last Congress. One bill that would 
have put the Government into the 
business of artificially raising the 
prices of farm crops was favorably 
reported by the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Nobody, so far as I am aware, be- 
lieves that this latter method is the 
proper way to bring about the desired 
adjustment. But the farmer has 
waited patiently for two long, hard 
vears for industry and labor to deflate 
and get down to a permanent basis of 
equality with him—somewhere near 
the 1913 level, which we must assume 
was approximately the proper inter- 
relationship, since natural forces act- 
ing through many years and in what 
we call “normal” times had established 
that level. The farmer is getting 
tired of waiting, and is devising 
means of cutting the cards for a new 
deal. This is how Senator Capper 
views the situation: 

“If industry and labor persist in 
staying up on their artificial level, 
bolstering themselves with price 
agreements, wage contracts, and the 
use of force—if they will not listen to 
reason and deflate to the natural level, 
I repeat, I have a great deal of sym- 
pathy for such artificial adjustments 
as may be needed to arbitrarily raise 
the farmer’s price level to the -plane 
assumed by these other groups.” 
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A good many people seem to think 
that it is a lack of European markets 
that causes low farm crop prices in 
this country. It is true of course that 
if Europe could- buy more foodstuffs 
our prices would be higher. But why 
should we expect to export more than 
we are actually sending out to-day? I 
wonder how many people realize that 
last year we exported more agricul- 
tural products than we did at the 
height of the war—in fact, more than 
ever before in our history, with the 
single exception of the preceding 
year. 

The total tonnage of our agricul- 
tural exports last year was more than 
twice as much as in any of the years 
just preceding the outbreak of the 
European War. The export figures 
as calculated by the Department of 
Commerce for the principal crops are: 
1910, 5,716,000 tons; 1914, 10,687,000 
tons; 1921, 18,455,000 tons; and 1922, 
16,351,000 tons. 

No, we can’t blame our present dis- 
jointed agricultural condition on lack 
of exports. Farm crop prices in the 
export markets are quite satisfactory 
as compared with 1913 prices. 
Scarcely any crop fails to show a good 
substantial premium over pre-war 
levels. There is no kick on that score. 
The whole trouble from the farmer’s 
standpoint is that prices for other 
things—the things he has to buy— 
are held in the United States high 
above the world levels. And of course 
the farmer is estopped from exchang- 
ing his crops for the cheaper goods 
made abroad because of the tariff 
wall. : 

It’s a great game, this National 
game of tag, with industry and labor 
away up on stilts and the farmer 
dodging around on the ground trying 
to keep from getting run over and 


either punched full of holes or mashed: 


out flat. 

But the fellow up on long stilts 
should remember one thing: When he 
trips and falls, he hits the ground all 
the harder. The crash is roughly pro- 
portional to the square of the height 
of the stilts—as our mathematical 
friends would say. 

Will the stilt-walkers get down to 
earth quietly, gradually, and peace- 
ably, or must they come down with a 
crash? Shall agriculture suffer on, 
awaiting and perhaps abetting this 


catastrophe, or shall Congress take 


drastic means to endeavor to force a 
better adjustment? 

Now, while the Solons are arguing 
these questions pro and con and cross- 
wise, let’s go back and see what be- 
came of Mr. and Mrs. Farmer and the 
fine younger Farmers who were set 
adrift toward the city with their en- 
tire worldly possessions either on 
their backs or stowed away in the box 
of the old farm wagon. 

The second day after landing in the 
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near-by city of some 200,000 inhabi- 
tants Mr. Farmer had found a job. 
Quite a building boom was on, and the 
foreman was glad to get men who 
could handle teams intelligently. It 
seemed odd to Mr. Farmer at first to 
have some one tell him what to do 
at every turn. He had been used to 
telling others what to do. But the 
foreman soon saw that he knew his 
job, and it wasn’t long until Mr. 
Farmer was in charge of the teaming 
crew. 

He was getting $5 a day then, and 
had found an old house away out on 
the edge of town where rent was 
cheap. It took a long time to get 
home, to be sure, but then there was 
no milking nor feeding nor chores to 
be done when he got there. Nothing 
but to eat supper, read the paper, 
maybe take Mrs. Farmer to a movie 
if he wanted to, and then go to bed. 
He slept soundly for the first time in 
three years. No mortgage coming 
due, no sick cattle to look after, no 
worry about drought, floods, or freezes. 
It was a matter of small importance 
to him whether cattle prices went up 
or went down. Even two cents a 
pound either way—which formerly 
meant the full difference between a 
year’s profit or loss—now made no 
noticeable difference in his meat bill. 
So why worry? 

It is true that it puzzled Mr. Farmer 
a bit when he found that the carpen- 
ters on this building job were getting 
$9 a day, with extra for overtime. He 
had been something of a carpenter 
himself. He had taken full responsi- 
bility for the construction of the big 
barn on the farm he rented and he 
had frequently done repair work 
around the house which looked fully 
as good as, if not better than, some 
of the work done by the carpenters on 
this job. And even the poorest paid 
carpenter got $9 per day. 

He spoke to the boss about trans- 
ferring to the carpenter force. The 
boss said, “‘Let’s see your card.” 

Mr. Farmer couldn’t see much sense 
in the boss’s gruff reply, “How in 
blazes do you expect me to hire you as 
a carpenter unless you’ve got a union 
card!” He himself had hired half a 
dozen carpenters at various times, and 
had never inquired about their union 
cards. That was a poser. He had to 
think it over carefully that night at 
home. 

Another thing that made Mr, 
Farmer do some thinking was the fact 
that potatoes, which he had been glad 


to sell from his farm in the fall at 60 


cents a bushel, cost him $2 a bushel 
now that he had to get them from the 
grocery. He expected a considerable 
mark-up of course, but an increase 
of 333 per cent didn’t seem just 
right. ‘ 

But, on the whole, the Farmer fam- 
ily enjoyed more prosperity than they 
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had known for years, and so when a 
brother-in-law back in the old farm 
community wrote telling about his 
troubles they immediately advised him 
to sell off his holdings and join them 
in town. Within six months five dif- 
ferent families from that one com- 
munity gave up the struggle on the 
farm and answered the call of the city. 
Perhaps that is why Secretary Wal- 
lace’s survey last year showed such a 
high percentage of increase in migra- 
tion to the city. That is why, no 
doubt, as I pick up a newspaper I read 
advertisements like this: 


For Sale—160 acre farm, live stock, 
tools, ete. Ten miles from town, on 
good road. May be purchased for less 
than cost of the improvements. 
Owner moving to city. 


But what is to come of all this? 
Where will it end? Is it the city or 
the country that must suffer from this 
movement? Perhaps both will suf- 
fer. Let us look further. 

Undoubtedly, the first effect on the 
country is all to the good. Every time 
a farm family moves to town the num- 
ber of food producers is decreased and 
the number of purchasers of food in- 
creased. In other words, a five per 
cent shift in population becomes a 
ten per cent change in the food situa- 
tion. 

Now this process cannot go on long 
without involving very profound 
changes in our National economic 
structure—not to mention our social 
and moral structure. 

Just now there is a great demand 
for workmen. But is it a safe and 
solid demand or an artificial and mis- 
leading demand? The war period left 
4s witha great housing shortage. Our 
railway equipment had run down, too. 
We had a new appreciation of good 
hard-surfaced highways, and we 
bonded ourselves for many hundred 
million dollars’ worth of highway im- 
provements. This in turn opened up 
hew markets for automobiles, and we 
#ce right in the flush of supplying this 
demand. 

All this brings a show of prosperity. 
We are patting ourselves on the back 
—and putting prices up a notch 
higher. 

Again let us ask, is this apparent 
prosperity on a safe and sound basis? 

Some day, perhaps not very many 
years hence, we as a nation shall be 
on a self-supporting and self-contained 
basis. We shall export little but tour- 
ists. In that day we shall care little 
about world price levels. Prices in 
this country will be the only things 
that count. We have within our con- 
tinental and insular boundaries prac- 
tically all the raw materials we need, 
and we could be practically indepen- 
dent of the world, although under such 
conditions our business growth would 
have to be slowed down somewhat. 
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But that day of self-sufficiency has 
not arrived as yet. We are at present 
so adjusted as to depend upon exports 
to utilize a certain margin of our pro- 
duction. Cutting off this surplus, par- 
ticularly at this time, when we are 
over-equipped with war-expanded pro- 
duction facilities, would mean a dis- 
tinct slowing up in all lines. Let this 
take place, and all the veneer of ap- 
parent prosperity would be torn away 
in an instant. It would be seen, for 
instance, that a considerable share of 
the present demand for houses comes 
from those who have moved in from 
the country, like Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer, to help build houses. A good 
share of the demand for automobiles 
and furniture comes from those who 
are getting high salaries and wages 
for designing, building, and _ selling 
these houses. And so on down the 
line. It is a regular house-that-Jack- 
built proposition. A stoppage any 
place in the line would tie up the whole 
procession. Obviously this is a dan- 
gerous sort of prosperity. It is so 
likely to blow up without much warn- 
ing. 

The thing that threatens—threat- 
ens ominously and near at hand—to 
interrupt what might otherwise be 
safe, sane, and solid prosperity, is this 
high price level, artificially maintained 
by labor and industry. These groups 
have marooned themselves on an 
island of high prices, so far as world 
trade is concerned. 

It is cutting off our exports of 
manuiactured goods. It has greatly 
cut down the purchasing power of the 
farmer. The channels of production 
and trade are not in proper working 
order. This temporary spurt of ac- 
tivity in building and related lines, 
coupled with a sort of secondary infla- 
tion reflected in increased activity at 
the banks, is not fooling the really 
broad-visioned business leaders. 

Most business men and labor lead- 
ers are, unfortunately, so busy skim- 
ming the cream as fast as it rises that 
they haven’t time to inquire as to what 
makes it rise, or even whether it will 
keep on rising. But there are many 
in positions of prominence here and 
there who recognize this price-rela- 
tionship situation at its full signifi- 
cance as a pressing National problem. 
They see that it must be met at once 
in order to avoid ultimate catastrophe. 
And, furthermore, they realize that 
unless labor and industry correct this 
situation themselves there will be 
plenty of tinkers in the next Congress 
ready to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. And experience has shown 
that in the heat and turmoil of Con- 
gressional action the monkey-wrench 
and over-size sledge-hammer are fre- 
quently used, where the same result 
might be accomplished with less pain 
to all concerned by the use of more 
delicate and better-suited tools. 


PIONEERS OF MAYAN RESEARCH 


WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


BY 


OME amusement, much exulta- 

tion—on behalf of others now, 

alas! not here to feel it for 
themselves—and, I fear, a little of the 
spirit of “I told you so!” rose in my 
mind at the manifestations of popular 
and scientific interest in the recent 
discoveries and rediscoveries in Yuca- 
tan, together with wonderment almost 
akin to awe at the coincidence of those 
performances with the achievements 
of Lord Carnarvon in the Valley of 
the Kings—a coincidence which 
prompted many references to Yucatan 
as “the Egypt of America.” For I 
remembered the real pioneers of 
Mayan research, who at Uxmal, Chi- 
chenitza, and elsewhere a generation 
ago discovered and examined most of 
those mighty remains of ancient civi- 
lization which are now exciting the 
admiration of archeologists, and who 
at that time explicitly indicated the 
closest of historical relations between 
Yucatan and the Valley of the Nile. 
But neither scientists nor the public 
would then credit, or even respectfully 
listen to, the veracious revelations of 
those explorers, but ridiculed and de- 
nounced them as emulators of Baron 
Munchausen. 

It is now about forty years since I 
first met and had the privilege in a 
very humble capacity of co-operating 
with Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon and 
his gifted wife, who was formerly 
Miss Alice Dixon, of Brooklyn. They 
had recently come from their years of 
labor, peril, and gigantic achievement 
in the wildernesses of Yucatan, and 
were settled in an old granite and 
brick mansion on Washington Street, 
Brooklyn, adjoining the original build- 
ing of the Brooklyn Institute, both 
structures a little later demolished to 
make room for the railway extension 
of the Brooklyn Bridge approach. 
There they had a vast accumulation 
of Mayan antiquities, and of photo- 
graphs, sketches, and papier-maché 
casts of inscriptions, statuary, and 
architectural decorations, enough to 
stock a large museum of unsurpassed 
interest. It was expected by them 
that these fruits of their toil would be 
accepted by some museum or learned 
society, and that an appreciative hear- 
ing would be given by scientific bodies 
and by the public to their revelations 
of the marvels of Mayan civilization 
and of the history, mythology, and 
folk-lore of that people. 

In this they were bitterly disap- 
pointed. Ears were deaf, eyes were 
blind, and doors were barred against 
them. A few, a very few, American 
scholars recognized the epochal value 
of their work and gave them credit 
for it. The majority were coldly in- 
different or openly hostile. All the 
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actors in the wretched tragedy are 
now dead, and I shall not recall their 
names. But some of the most influen- 
tial leaders and patrons of American 
archeological and ethnological re- 
search apparently set themselves to 
discredit Dr. Le Plongeon and to pre- 
vent recognition of his achievements. 
They derided him and denounced him 
as a romancer and fabricator, at par 
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with the author of the notorious “‘Car- 
diff Giant,” then still fresh in memory. 
They went so far as to deny that the 
Mayas were ever a people of impor- 
tance or that they had any civilization 
or left any remains worth studying; 
certainly they were not to be com- 
pared with the Aztecs and Incas! So 
Dr. and Mrs. Le Plongeon got no ade- 
quate public hearing, and their books 
had to be published at their own ex- 
pense. Yet to-day all the revelations 
which they then made and which were 
ridiculed and rejected are completely 
verified. 

It was at the cost of no little per- 
sonal peril that the Le Plongeons 
undertook their epochal quest, for at 
that time the Maya nation was still 
independent, and was intensely suspi- 
cious of foreigners and inclined to 
treat them rather strenuously. Since 
1847 they had held their own against 
Mexico—I remember that in my school 
geographies Yucatan was described 
and portrayed on the maps as a sepa- 
rate country—and it was not until 
after the Le Plongeons went thither 


that Porfirio Diaz succeeded in bring- 
ing them into the Mexican Republic. 
The success of Dr. Le Plongeon in in- 
gratiating himself with the Mayas, so 
that he was not only permitted to con- 
duct his researches freely, but was 
welcomed, assisted, and treated with 
peculiar favor and confidence, was due 
to two causes. One was his skill in 
treating yellow-fever patients. He 
had himself had that disease severely, 
and was thus practically immune, and 
of course quite fearless in visiting and 
treating patients. 

The other and more _ influential 
cause was of a more romantic nature. 
In the course of his explorations he 
came upon a heroic statue of one of 
the great demigods of Maya mythol- 
ogy, exquisitely carved and well pre- 
served: As the encumbering vines 
were torn away, revealing the stone 
face, the native workmen started back 
in amazement, then turned their eyes 
upon Dr. Le Plongeon with looks of 
awe and wonder, and finally fell before 
him in an attitude of adoration. When 
he demanded the meaning of their 
extraordinary conduct, they pointed to 
the stone face, and then at him. This 
added to his bewilderment until Mrs. 
Le Plongeon, heroically concealing the 
almost irrepressible mirth she felt, 
whispered to him, “They think it’s 
your statue, or that you are their god, 
returned to life.’ And indeed the 
likeness was startling. Had the statue 
been meant for an effigy of the ex- 
plorer, it could scarcely have been 
more perfect. Nor could Dr. Le Plon- 
geon’s disclaimers persuade the Mayas 
that it was not he. Their chief priests 
were called into consultation, and 
solemnly proclaimed to the people that 
one of the great heroes of Maya an- 
tiquity had indeed returned to them. 
Thereafter Dr. Le Plongeon was re- 
garded with little less than adoration; 
his every wish was law, and the 
priests and wise men revealed to him 
much of the ancient lore of the Mayas 
which was withheld from the common 
people, including the meaning of many 
of the hieroglyphs and many of the 
proper names and other words of the 
ancient Maya language. They also 
told him in detail the story of the 
tragic downfall of the Maya Empire 
and the relationship of Maya civiliza- 
tion and mythology to that of Egypt 
and India. 

Dr. Le Plongeon did not at that 
time essay to determine the much- 
vexed question of the single or the 
multiple origin of the races of men. 
But he did most resolutely maintain 
that close intercourse had existed be- 
tween the .Mayas and the peoples 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Of this 
he adduced many indications which 


seemed quite convincing. Thus on the 
walls of the great temple at Chichen- 
itza he found Maya hieroglyphs inter- 
mingled with others which were un- 
mistakably Egyptian. Placing, as I 
did, photographs of the two side by 
side, it was impossible to distinguish 
between those which were on the 
banks of the Nile and those which 
were in the wilderness of Yucatan. 
One day I received from a friend in 
Burma a portfolio of photographs of 
sculptures and elaborate architectural 
decorations. This I took to Dr. Le 
Plongeon and showed it to him, where- 
upon he produced photographs of 
Maya sculptures and decorations sub- 
stantially identical with the Burmese. 
Still more striking were the lin- 
guistic and legendary resemblances. 
The very name of Maya was a case in 
point. The root, “Ma,” signifies in 
the Maya language the earth, or a 
place; and it was thus used by ancient 
Indian sages. The mother of Gautama 
Buddha was named Maha Maya, and 
in the Indian epic “Ramayana” the 
name Maya is borne by a great war- 
rior,and explorer. Of course the god- 
dess Maia is well known in Greek and 
Roman mythology, and it is significant 
that May-day festivals, including 
dancing around a ribbon-decked May- 
pole, have been practiced by the Mayas 
from time immemorial. The name or 
title Kan was borne by the ancient 
sovereigns of the Mayas, and Dr. Le 
Plongeon plausibly identified it with 
the familiar Khan of Asiatic coun- 
tries. As for legendary lore, that of 
the Mayas bore striking resemblance 
to that of Asia and Europe. The 
story of Cain and Abel was unmis- 
takably set forth in great colored car- 
toons on the temple walls. The story 
of the Noachian Deluge was a part of 
Maya tradition, even to the detail of 
forty days and forty nights of rain. 
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But, since these two Biblical legends 
are common to many other lands, still 
more impressive, to my mind, was the 
Maya tradition of Atlantis. This told 
of a great island in the middle of the 
Atlantic Ocean, called Mu in the Maya 
language, which was submerged by 
the convulsions of an _ earthquake 
shock some eight or nine thousand 
years ago. On the Pyramid of Xochi- 
calco Dr. Le Plongeon found inscrip- 
tions telling that it was erected as a 
memorial of the lost island of Mu, and 
was made as a model of the sacred hill 
in that island—the sacred hill which 
Plato in his account of Atlantis de- 
scribes as crowned with a temple dedi- 
cated to Poseidon. 

Seeing that the Atlantis legend 
originated in Egypt, or at least was 
imparted by the priests of that coun- 
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try to Solon, and from him passed on 
to Plato, it was most interesting to 
Dr. Le Plongeon to observe that the 
inscriptions relating to it consisted of 
Maya and Egyptian hieroglyphs inter- 
mingled. 

Another resemblance between the 
Mayas and the ancient Egyptians was 
in the fact that in both countries royal 
brothers and sisters were required by 
religious law to marry, and it was this 
custom which led to the great tragedy 
of Maya history. The famous Queen 
Moo (the name is pronounced to 


rhyme with “snow”) was required to 


marry her brother Aac (the vowel 
sounded as in ‘“‘dark’’). But she re- 
fused, and instead married another 
brother, Coh (the name also rhyming 
with “snow’’). In consequence, Coh 
was treacherously murdered by Aac, 
who admitted his guilt and was exiled 
from the royal city of Chichenitza, 
another brother, Cay (pronounced 
Kah-ee), who was the High Priest, 
prophesying that the crime would 
cause the downfall of the Maya Em- 
pire. Queen Moo built a_ great 
memorial to Coh in the great square 
at Chichenitza, where Dr. Le Plongeon 
found a recumbent statue of Coh and 
a stone urn containing what was be- 
lieved to be his heart embalmed with 
red oxide of mercury, together with a 
carved stone talisman of Queen Moo’s, 
which she placed there in order to link 
her destiny with Coh’s in the future 
life. Later Aac began a war to regain 
the throne and to compel Moo to 
marry him. Moo was defeated and fled 
from the country, while Aac became a 
tyrant and was deposed and slain by 
his own people. Thus the Kan 
dynasty became extinct. As _ for 
Queen Moo, she found asylum in 
Egypt, where she became the wife of 
the King. 

Not the least noteworthy character- 
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istic of Mayan sculptured and pic- 
torial art, to which Dr. Le Plongeon 
called my attention, was its singular 
and invariable modesty in matters of 
sex. There was no such frank por- 
trayal of the unclad human form as in 
the sculptures of Greece, and of course 
never a hint of anything like the as- 
tounding obscenities of Pompeii and 
of certain Indian temples—such as 
that which, according to Kipling, 
made even the redoubtable Mulvaney 
blush. <A veritably Puritanical spirit 
seems to have prevailed, and this Dr. 
and Mrs. Le Plongeon found surviving 
at the present day; a fact which 
caused Mrs. Le Plongeon some inno- 
cent embarrassment. For reasons of 
convenience, efficiency, and safety she 
preferred while exploring the jungles 
to wear male attire. But for a woman 
to display her legs, clad in trousers or 
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HE best proof that the Russian 
railways are not in a state of 
“collapse” is that the enormous 
amounts of supplies set down at the 
Black Sea and Baltic ports by the 
ships of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration were actually delivered. 

Thousands of car-loads were trans- 
ported, many of them in the dead of 
winter, over distances corresponding 
to those between New York and the 
Mississippi Valley—the longest haul 
was of 1,400 miles between Novoros- 
sisk, on the Black Sea, and Ufa, near 
the Urals—and the food got there and 
the starving were fed. It was not done 
without sacrificing other transporta- 
tion needs nor without constant ham- 
mering by the A. R. A. itseif, but it 
was done. 

The railways are in bad shape 
nevertheless. And, in spite of new 
locomotives from Sweden, new cars 
and locomotives made or repaired in 
Russia itself, a good deal of work on 
the roadbed, and a very noticeable im- 
provement in the passenger service 
here and there, it is doubtful whether 
the total gain is more than keeping 
pace with the total depreciation. 

Mountains of figures, most of them 
of doubtful accuracy, have been 
printed to prove this or that, and I 
shall quote here only those given by 
the Commissar of Transportation, 
Dzherinsky, at the All-Russian confer- 
ence of transport workers last October 
—not as anything complete, but 
merely as indicative of conditions 
which the responsible Soviet authori- 
ties frankly admit themselves. Ac- 
cording to Dzherinsky, Russia had 
then 7,488 locomotives instead of the 
20,320 of 19138, and of these the per- 
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knickerbockers, would have been re- 
garded by Maya women as scandalous 
and would cause her and her husband 
to be regarded with aversion. So the 
little lady provided herself also with a 
skirt of mohair, which when there 
were no women about she wore rolled 
up snugly about her waist. But the 
moment a Maya woman hove in sight 
a touch of the fastenings let it fall so 
that it reached her ankles, and Maya 
modesty was saved! 

Mrs. Le Plongeon was a gifted 
musician as a singer, as a performer, 
and as a composer, and she made a 


special study of Maya music, much of . 


which she learned and committed to 
writing. Her mastery of some of 
their ancient songs and her sympa- 
thetic rendering of them greatly in- 
gratiated her with the Mayas and 
convinced them that she, like her hus- 
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centage of damaged ones had _ in- 
creased from 17 to 62.7. Some such 
measure as this applied all along the 
line will suffice to suggest the general 
state of things. 

As an inspector from the A. R. A. 
the writer traveled all over European 
Russia, from Petrograd in the north 
to the Black Sea ports of Odessa and 
Theodosia in the. south, and from 
Kiev in the west to Orenburg and 
Ufa on the Siberian border. He slept 
between sheets in luxurious Interna- 
tional wagon-lits and bunked on 
wooden benches in third-class cars 
packed with people, their lunches and 
tea-kettles. The observations made 
here are those of a practic. craveler— 
not statistics, but a rough picture of 
what “getting about in Russia” is like 
in these days. 

The American reader must remem- 
ber that travel in Russia even in the 
“good old times” was very different 
from what it is on the main lines in 
our own country. It was always com- 
fortable enough, but the Russian no- 
tion of comfort, like that of most of 
Europe, was very different from that 
to which our own spoiled bodies are 
accustomed. Many will recall the 
shrieks of anguish that rent the air, 
at the time of the mobilization on the 
Mexican border a few years ago, from 
mothers whose sons were compelled 
to travel in first-class upholstered 
coaches instead of Pullmans. In 
France, as the sons learned later, sol- 
diers were transported in the same 
cars as their horses. 

There were sleeping-cars and din- 
ing-cars in Russia in the old days, but 
anybody but a grand duke was con- 
tent, generally, to snuggle into the 
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band, was a reincarnation of one of 
their own people of ages past. She 
also put into poetical form the legend 
of Queen Moo, which her husband had 
made the subject of a volume. She 
survived her husband for a number of 
years, and after his death was a fre- 
quent lecturer in New York City as | 
well as a contributor to the periodical 
press. ; 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Le Plongeon lived 
and died in entire confidence that in 
time their researches and discoveries 
would be recognized and appreciated 
by the world and that the remains of 
Maya civilization and culture would 
rank among the most interesting and 
instructive of all relics of past ages. 
What must be their sentiments in the 
Elysian Fields to-day at seeing Chi- 
chenitza and Uxmal regarded as “the 
Egypt of America’? 
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corner of an ordinary first or second 
class compartment, wrap a_ shawl 
about his legs, turn up his coat collar, 
and snooze until morning. Most peo- 
ple carried lunch-baskets, and the 
humbler sort tea-kettles. At every 
station of any size there was a buffet 
and that delightful Russian invention, 
the kipiatok or hot-water tank, from 
which it was always possible to fill 
your kettle for tea. The trains poked 
along in leisurely fashion, stopping 
for a quarter or half an hour every 
now and again. People tumbled out, 
filled their tea-kettles, bought fruit or 
honey or fresh butter and cheese from 
tne peasants who had come to the 
train for that amiable purpose. The 
warning bells rang: first bell; five or 
ten minutes later, another; third bell 
——and everybody, in great haste and 


lugging his purchases, hurried aboard 


again. Then followed tea; lunches 
shared with the others in the same 
compartment. It was something like 
stage-coaching or traveling with a 
caravan. 

There is plenty of this sort of trav- 
eling in Russia to-day, and that 
sleeping-cars are almost extinct and 
that the locomotive burns wood and 
the train may be half a day late 
troubles the passengers not at all. In 
summer, when the windows are open, 
and nobody needs to bother about 
keeping warm, and there are melons 
and apples and things to buy at every 
station, even crowding into a third- 
class car is no particular hardship. 

It would have been quite possible 
last summer to travel from Moscow to 
any of the southern Russian cities 
and to “live on the country” even in 
the. famine neighborhoods. For, al- 
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though people might be starving in 
villages ten or twenty miles back from 
the railway, and although half-starved 
refugees were lying about the station 
and begging beneath the car windows, 
there was food to be bought by those 
who had money. Relief workers took 
their own food with them (canned 
things, for the most part, sent out 
from home), but if one didn’t mind 
living for three or four days on bread 
and tea and an occasional. onion or 


dried fish, it was quite possible to do’ 


so. 

The real unpleasantness, and occa- 
sional danger, especially in winter 
when typhus is prevalent, is from 
bedbugs and lice. The peasants pay 
no attention whatever to these little 
strangers, except now and then to 
have a friend go through their manes 
and catch the more visible and active 
lodgers, and as trains have been used 
for transporting troops and by all 
sorts of people in the past five years 
and never thoroughly disinfected, one 
is never quite at ease. Typhus is car- 
ried by the body louse, and, while it 
is not as dangerous a disease as our 
own fiu and pneumonia, people com- 
pelled to travel constantly in winter, 
especially foreigners who have not as 
yet any of the. Russian’s partial im- 
munity to this infection, are more or 
less taking their lives in their hands. 

About one-third of the A. R. A. 
couriers who traveled constantly be- 
tween Moscow and the provinces last 
winter were always down with typhus, 
and the majority of them, I suppose, 
came down with it sooner or later. 
The Americans generally had their 
own cars to travel in—cars reserved 
for this purpose by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and thoroughly cleaned and dis- 
infected—but a number of those who 
were compelled to take sledge trips and 
put up for the night in peasant houses 
came down with typhus. 

The best train open to the general 
public in Russia since the Revolution 
ran last autumn during the revival of 
the Nizhni Novgorod fair between 
Moscow and Nizhni Novgorod. It was 
a propaganda train in a sense, de- 
signed for the comfort of foreigners 
visiting the fair and to give the latter 
a definite air of reality, but it ran 
regularly every night for several 
months. It was exactly like a peace- 
time express-—wagon-lits, with clean 
linen and a well-trained provodiik, or 
porter, to make one’s bed and bring 
one tea and biscuits in the morning 
just before the train arrived at 
Nizhni. On the night I took this train 
I had brought along my bedding, as 
usual, and had just started to make up 
my bed when I was interrupted by the 
porter informing me _ reproachfully 
. that this was quite unnecessary. He 
was like the head waiter at the Savoy 
(a hotel opened for the public in Mos- 
cow last summer), who, when I 
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started absent-mindedly to stuff a 
raincoat under my chair in the dining- 
room, hastily pulled it out and took it 
to the coat-room with a similarly 
reproachful, “We have everything 
here!” 

The second-best service was on the 
run between Moscow and Petrograd— 
nightly expresses made up of first or 
second class compartment cars (not 
wagon-lits) with mattresses or uphol- 
stered seats, but no blankets. These 
trains left in the evening, and set you 
down in the other town, as of: old, 
early next morning. They were clean, 
but there was less attention to the 
niceties, and if you wanted anything 
to eat or drink you were supposed to 
“rustle” it for yourself. 

Passenger service between Moscow 
and the south—-Kiev and Odessa on 
the west side, Kharkov and Rostov in 
the center, the Volga cities, and so on 
down to Tashkend—was slower than 
that between Moscow and Petrograd, 
and sometimes one could get nothing 
but third-class coaches. There was a 
train of some sort however, every day, 
and three times a week expresses. The 
running time between Moscow and 
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Kiev, for instance, was two nights 
and a day. Once a week between Mos- 
cow and Odessa there was a train with 
a dining-car, but this was not particu- 
larly necessary, as there were excel- 
lent station buffets all along the way. 
- Not very luxurious, it may seem, 
and yet only the few could afford to 
indulge even in this. Foreigners, 
Government people, and the new bour- 
geoiste—“speculators” or “Nepmen” 
(New Economic Policy men)—were 
about the only ones who traveled first 
or second class. Ordinary people, not 
peasants, took the third-class cars, 
which are fitted with double tiers of 
bare wooden benches. There is a sort 
of unwritten law that whoever climbs 
into the second tier first may stretch 
out and have a whole shelf to himself, 
and the balcony is therefore preferred. 
The ground-floor people must make 
themselves comfortable as best they 
may. But Russians take all such 
things with the greatest good humor 
and traveling third class is much less 
dismal than you might expect. 

Then every now and then in the 
famine country were the refugee 
trains—long strings of filthy box 
cars, packed with miserable people 
and their children and babies, freez- 
ing in winter, crawling with flies in 
summer, going they knew not where, 
except somewhere where they might 
find bread, and dying on the way. 
They choked the yards of every big 
station, waiting for days sometimes 
for a locomotive and a clear track, 
while the expresses went through and 
relief trains, bound perhaps for the 
very villages they had left, were given 
the right of way. 

With the partial return to “capi- 
talism” of the “new economic policy” 
the railways have been faced with 
difficulties similar to those which have 
made things difficult in many other 
fields. There is no normal amount of 
freight to bring them an income, and 
if they charged enough for passenger 
tickets to cover their expenses no one 
could afford to travel. The result is a 
sort of hybrid arrangement in which 
the public is charged what “the traffic 
will bear” and the deficit must be 
made up by the state—that is to say, 
by taxes in the end. The Government 
has no intention of course of giving 
up control of the railways, which not 
only perform all sorts of Government 
work, but are very necessary to the 
governing minority in their job of 
running the country, but this control 
is a heavy burden nevertheless. 

Wages and salaries are kept down to 
a minimum, naturally, and the result 
is a constant tendency to graft, to 
make on the side what is not supplied 
by wages themselves. This is an old 
story in Russia, and so much a part 
of Russian tradition that people think 
comparatively little of it; but the 
barefaced way in which some of the 
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minor railway employees endeavored 
to eke out their inadequate incomes 
stirred up a good deal of protest last 
summer and autumn. A _ would-be 
traveler would go to the ticket-office, 
for instance, and be told that there 
were no tickets. Over in the corner, 
meanwhile, some one with his hands 
full of tickets—-exactly like our own 
dear theatrical ticket speculators— 
would be offering them for three times 
their face value! 

I never saw this myself, but the 
Moscow papers were full at one time 
of protests from the provinces, and 
in the early winter this matter of rail- 
way graft and bribery was made a 
“front,” as the Bolsheviks are so fond 
of saying, and for a time there was a 
drive all along the line and wholesale 
arrests in many of the provincial 
cities in the determination to do away 
with it. 

The annoyances which every-day 
Russians had to endure from such 
conditions were spared foreign relief 
workers, who generally traveled for 
nothing in places reserved for them. 
The cars set aside for the A. R. A. 
were sometimes old_ sleeping-cars, 
clean but without bedding, and some- 
times the smaller wagons ordinarily 
used as private cars by railway off- 
cials. They had only two or three 
sleeping compartments generally, and 
a sort of office-observation room at the 
rear, and with plenty of canned things 
and an alcohol stove one was as snug 
and self-contained as on his own 


yacht. The smaller cars were prefer- 
able, moreover, because they were 
lighter and had fewer wheels. The 


weight of a Russian train is reckoned 
by the number of its axles. A locomo- 
tive is expected to haul only so many, 
and once, in a baking little village in 
the southeast, I had to wait over 
twenty-four hours because the conduc- 
tor of the up-bound Tashkend-Moscow 
express refused to couple on my car 
because he already had more than his 
supposed number of axles. 

One interesting aspect of the rail- 
way situation in Russia is the number 
of the old minor officials who are still 
at their posts—men with a habit of 
work, technical knowledge, and a cer- 
tain esprit de corps as railroaders. 
Without this last quality—the faith- 
fulness of men to their particular sort 
of work—the A. R. A. relief would 
have been less successful than it was. 
The impossible was sometimes done 
simply because of the pride of the rail- 
way personnel in getting the train 
through, whatever the cost. 

One day, in a southern Russian 
town, I listened to a conference be- 
tween the local A. R. A. traffic man 
and a group of railway officials. None 
of these men appeared to be a Com- 
munist; the courtesy, and even for- 
mality, with which the discussion was 
conducted could scarcely have been 
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exceeded in the most halcyon days of 
the old régime. The whole group, 
practically, now working loyally as 
railroaders whatever their politics 
might be, seemed to have come down 
intact from former times. In another 
town the Russian who acted as a sort 
of liaison officer between the railway 
and» the A: R. -Ass-was fae former. 
“boorzhooy,” an engineer who had 
served against the Bolsheviks in Deni- 


kin’s army. He was captured by the. 


Reds, but, as he had not served in a 
combat unit and was willing to work, 
he was not shot, as so many White 
officers were, but was permitted to go 
on with his road and bridge building. 
Later he was captured by the Greens 
—a sort of bandit group which did not 
recognize either Reds or Whites—and 
finally found himself stranded, his 
family scattered to the winds, in one 
of the Black Sea ports. He had got a 
job with the A. R. A., and the assump- 
tion was that when the A. R. A. left 
he would go on serving the railway. 
The Volga was, and is, one of the 
great commercial highways of Russia, 
and the trip down it from Ribinsk or 
Nizhni Novgorod to Astrahkan used 
to be one of the most delightful of 
Russian adventures. For ten days or 
so, on excellent steamboats, one swam 
along peacefully with the brown flood; 
past ancient monasteries and brown 
villages sprawling to the water’s edge; 
past immense rafts of timber drifting 
down from the north and great oil 
tankers chugging slowly up-stream; 
past Tartars, Kirghiz, and Kalmucks, 
and countless tall-bowed skiffs being 
dragged up-stream by Volga boatmen 
—all the way through the heart of 
Russia, from the cool white birches of 


the north down to the blinding sun ~ 


and half-Asiatic atmosphere of the 
Caspian and Astrahkan. 

Much of this—-the beauty and peace, 
the long lazy days, the monasteries 
and villages and rafts, the sense of 
getting into the real heart of Russia— 
is the same now as before. The dif- 
ference is in the amount of traffic and 
in the steamhoats themselves. 

The former is of course only a frac- 
tion of what it was, and as for the 
latter, scores of them are simply tied 
up in inlets doing nothing at all. 
Those that are running—and from 
such cities as Kazan or Samara or 
Saratov it is always possible during 
the open season to get at least one 
boat a day—are a good deal like 
houses which have been comman- 
deered and lived in by the soldiers of 
an invading army. The boat and the 
engines are there, but they are of 
very doubtful cleanliness and they 
have been stripped of: almost every- 
thing movable, from. electric-light 
bulbs to bed-springs and mattresses. 

The steamers were taken over by 
the Soviet Government along with the 
railways, and are now run as Govern- 


ment property, but the captains have 
often kept their places, and these 
grave, bearded elderly men bring a 
curious echo of the old days into the 
new, and contrast noticeably with the 
ticket-taking side of the boats, which 
often consists of committees of three 
or more young men, done up, Bolsh- 
evik-fashion, in leather coats and 
boots or leggings, with a revolver at 
the hip. 

- Servants, waiters, and the traveling 
public have all undergone that social 
scaling down which accompanied the 
Revolution, and along with this every 
now and then are quaint outcroppings 
of the new “capitalistic” order. A 
slatternly peasant girl who has 
learned nothing but insolence from ~ 
her trips up and down the river may 
or may not give your room a lick and 
a promise, as she happens to feel; and 
the next minute in the dining-room 
(for, even though people may be 
starving a few miles inland, it is 
always possible to get good food at 
very reasonable prices on the boats) 
some painstaking waiter in a thread- 
bare dress suit will serve your order 
with all the obsequiousness of one on 
whose neck the “blood-sucking bouwr- 
geoisie” have sat for generations. 
Sleek “Nepmen” and their wives, Gov- 
ernment committees, former middle- 
class families moving to fresh fields, 
queer rootless adventurers of both 
gexes, are on the upper deck. Down 
below, about the engines, crowd and 
sweat and scratch peasants going to 
market in the next town and _ half- 
starved refugees who have somehow 
contrived to slip aboard. 

The good-natured gypsying of the 
Russian trains is even more character- 
istic of the Volga boats, and particu- 
larly in the south in’ the summer 
and early autumn. Every few miles 
there is a stop, and at every stop are 
fresh river fish and tomatoes and 
melons and all sort of cooked things. 
And nearly every one goes ashore to 
bargain with the peasants, whether he 
needs anything or not. The whole 
south of Russia is a great melon 
country, and even after snow has be- 
gun to fall in Moscow the upper decks 
of the up-stream Volga boats are 
piled with melons ripening as the 
steamers churn northward. 

Not all of this marketing is merely 
for pleasure. From the captain down, 
few of those employed on the boats in 
these days can live from their wages. 
Their job gives them a roof and some- 
thing to eat, but is principally valua- 
ble often as a chance for what the 
Russians nowadays call “speculation” 
—buying where things are cheap and 
selling them where they are dear. 
And they, like the train crews on the 
longer runs, are nearly all traders of 
some sort or other steering as best 
they can through the puzzling waters 
of this time of transition. 
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SHACKLETON—BOY AND MAN 
BY BURT M. McCONNELL 


HAT manner of man was Sir 
Ernest Shackleton? Most of 
us have had to content our- 
selves with reading between the lines 
of his books on the Antarctic for 
glimpses of his personality, but this 
has been unsatisfactory, for Shackle- 
ton, with characteristic generosity, 
continually emphasizes the good quali- 
ties of his men and says little of him- 
self. In these books we have gathered 
that for all his boyishness and love of 
mischief Shackleton was a fighter at 
heart, possessed of extraordinary 
strength, endurance, and obstinacy 
when the occasion demanded; that he 
had an abnormal love of adventure, a 
consuming ambition, and was gener- 
ous and optimistic to a fault. But it 
has remained for Hugh Robert Mill, 
his biographer, an intimate friend for 
more than twenty years, and an au- 
thority on the Antarctic, to give us in 
an authentic Life of the explorer’ a 
good idea of the spirit and personality 
of Shackleton and the stirring inci- 
dents of his tempestuous career—a 
living portrait of the man, with all his 
faults and eccentricities. 

With the aid of Lady Shackleton, 
for instance, Mr. Mill reveals such 
family secrets as these: Although 
descended from sturdy Irish Quaker 
stock, the future explorer was known 
during his school days as a “scrap- 
per;” he was not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, a credit to his teach- 
ers; he left school at the age of fifteen 
and became an apprentice seaman; he 
had a passion for poetry, particularly 
Browning; in later years he bore a 
striking resemblance to Sir Walter 
Raleigh; he was at one time an asso- 
ciate editor of a London magazine, 
was forever promoting business 
schemes that never amounted to a hill 
of beans, and once “stood for” Parlia- 
ment. And finally we learn that he 
had “holystoned” many a deck and 
polished many a brass fitting on Eng- 
lish ships as an apprentice seaman be- 
fore he qualified as a third mate, and 
later as junior officer under Captain 
Scott. 

The first Scott expedition, in 
Shackleton’s opinion, offered a short 
cut to fame and, as he hoped, fortune. 
After months of “wire-pulling,” 
Shackleton landed a berth as junior 
officer. To him, says his biographer, 
the expedition was an opportunity, 
and nothing more. For— 

He would have tried to join just as 
eagerly a ship bound to seek buried 


1The Life of Sir Ernest Shackleton. By Hugh 
Robert Mill. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $5. 


treasure on the Spanish Main. He 
had no affinity for the polar regions, 
no genius for scientific research. But 
an overmastering passion possessed 
him and raised his whole being on a 
wave of ambition which carried him 
to, and far beyond, the single goal he 
had in view. 


It is on the first Scott expedition, 
where Shackleton was selected to ac- 
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company the leader ‘in his dash for the 
South Pole, that we first find ourselves 
in touch with a cool spot these warm 
July days—the vast white, jagged, 
inhospitable Antarctic desert. We 
understand the zeal and enthusiasm 
which carry the party forward to 
82° 15’ S.—207 miles nearer the South 
Pole than their immediate predeces- 
sors. We follow with apprehension 
their dreary march of a few miles a 
day, and are filled with solicitude as 
snow-blindness and scurvy attack them 
and the dogs die or are killed to feed 
the survivors. A hemorrhage and an 
attack of scurvy result in Shackleton 
being invalided home at the first op- 
portunity. 

Back in London Shackleton, now a 
hero, marries the girl who has been 
waiting for him and settles down— 
apparently. Soon, however, he began 
to plan his first Antarctic expedition. 
According to Dr. Mill: 

He often tried to explain, but with 
little success, the inducements that 


drew him away from the company of 
his fellows and the comforts of home. 
It was his nature to push into the 
unknown, to take great risks, to 
make quick decisions and sudden 
changes of plan. His nature impelled 
him always to be doing things, prefer- 
ably dangerous and difficult things, 
above all, big things, and to be doing 
them with all his might. The greater 
the obstacles to be overcome, the 
more he was pleased. He was essen- 
tially a fighter, afraid of nothing and 
of nobody. 

If Shackleton had lived in the six- 
teenth century, he might well have 
been knighted on the quarterdeck of 
his ship. Or he might equally well 
have been beheaded in the Tower of 
London. He certainly would have cut 
a dashing figure and made devoted 
friends and bitter enemies in those 
days. But in these days there was no 
printed label that fitted him. His life 
was like a mighty rushing wind, and 
the very strength of his nature made 
him enemies as well as friends. In 
many ways he was always a boy, and 
that boy was often possessed by a 
spirit of pure mischief. 

But Shackleton was human before 
everything. He was often pleased 
with himself, and as often disap- 
pointed. He has been called vain and 
open to flattery, but he had a keen 
scent for insincerity, and he hated a 
hypocrite. As a son, a brother, a 
husband, and a father he showed a 
wealth of love and tenderness. Of 
course Shackleton made leeway while 
beating to windward across the ocean 
of life, but he kept his eye on the 
compass, and he never let go the 
helm. 


After “tackling seventy-odd rich 
men,” as Shackleton put it, he was 
able to launch his first expedition. At 
a point 113 miles from the South Pole 
he was compelled by shortage of ra- 
tions to turn back, but he had beaten 
the Scott record of seven years before 
by 366 miles. Three years later Scott 
reached the Pole, only to perish on the 
return journey. And death had crept 
terribly close to Shackleton’s party 
when they came upon one of their food 
depots. One of his parties had pushed 
its way, against almost insurmount- 
able obstacles, to the South Magnetic 
Pole, and had returned safely. In 
fact, points out Dr. Mill: 


Perhaps the greatest triumph of all 
was. to bring back the expedition 
without the loss of a single life or 
permanent injury to the health of 
any member. And this must not be 
put down to chance. Shackleton cer- 
tainly was amazingly fortunate in 
escaping disaster, not once or twice, 
‘put almost daily. He and his follow- 
ys seem to have led a charmed life, 
but looking closely we may see that 
in almost every case escape and 
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safety followed on a quick decision by 
the leader. 


He had failed to reach the Pole, but 
probably no explorer ever woke up to 
find himself so universally famous. 
Returning to England by way of Aus- 
tralia, he gave lectures throughout 
that Commonwealth, and with reckless 
generosity handed over the proceeds 
to local hospitals and charities, al- 
though his own expedition was heavily 
in debt. Great Britain, however, was so 
impressed with Shackleton’s achieve- 
ment that Parliament granted him 
$100,000 with which to meet his obli- 
gations, and this was followed by 
knighthood. Then came lectures be- 
fore European geographical societies, 
and a lengthy tour of Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Russia, and Germany. In 
Berlin, we are told: 


A private lecture was given in Eng- 
lish at Herr Dernburg’s house, for the 
special benefit of the Kaiser, who ap- 
peared in the uniform of a British 
Admiral of the Fleet, and who was 
deeply interested and very genial. 
He had his views on Antarctic explo- 
ration, believing that Shackleton 
would have had better success if he 
had kept more to the west on his jour- 
ney toward the Pole. With this the 
explorer, regardless of etiquette, 
bluntly disagreed. 

“Did you shoot any bears in the 
Antarctic?” asked the Kaiser. 

“There are no bears in the Antarc- 
tic, sir,” Shackleton replied. 

“Why not?” countered the Kaiser. 


Once, while lecturing in New York 
City the following year, Shackleton 
walked to his hotel in a pouring rain 
from a place four miles away. His 
naive excuse was that he could not 
find a taxicab, would not ride in the 
“tube” under any consideration, and 
that the “‘tramcars” appeared to be 
dangerous. Which reminds me, if I 
may digress for a moment, of an ex- 
perience of Storkersen’s. 

Storkersen, who was Stefansson’s 
right-hand man on his longest ice 
journeys, lived with me in New York 
for a few weeks when he first returned 
to civilization after an absence of 
twelve years. One morning, at his re- 
quest, I gave him explicit directions 
for finding the American Geographical 
Society building—a three-minute walk 
to the subway, which would land him 
within a block of the Society. When I 
saw him that evening, I asked if he 
had had any trouble. No; he hadn’t 
had any trouble, but he might have 
had if he had tried to find the subway, 
so he had taken a taxicab the entire 
distance—five miles. On another oc- 
casion he drove up to a hotel in a taxi- 
cab, told the driver to wait, promptly 
forgot that he had done so, went to 
sleep, and the next morning found the 
chauffeur still waiting! Storkersen 





young men. 
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never would tell the amount of that 
taxi bill. These explorers! 

But to return to Shackleton. The 
announcement of plans for a second 
expedition brought some five thou- 
sand applications from adventurous 
These Shackleton filed 
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away under such labels as “Mad,” 
“Hopeless,” and “Possible.” Eventu- 
ally he chose a staff of comparatively 
young men. But Fate seized the 
wheel of his ship, the Endurance; she 
was beset by the ice at a point some 
1,500 miles from the nearest inhabited 
island, South Georgia, and 1,600 miles 
from the Falklands. 


The one expedition which fully re- | 


veals Shackleton, and which will sur- 
vive for all time in the annals of hero- 
ism, is this one, which in a sense was 
a complete failure. The sickening 
sight of their once splendid ship slip- 
ping into the depths; the laborious 
progress of the wretched survivors 
over immense pressure ridges; the 
cheerless discovery that they were 
drifting backward faster than they 
could move toward land over the rough 
ice—all this has been told. The ice 
melted and broke up, sometimes di- 
rectly beneath their tents. Some of 
the men were badly frost-bitten, and 
all were in.a state of distress. Surely 
a situation to try the capabilities of 
any leader! 

Finally, when the cake of ice on 
which their camp was pitched had 
dwindled to an approximate width of 
a hundred yards and drifted to within 
a hundred miles of Elephant Island, 
Shackleton decided that he would 
launch the three whale-boats and 
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make for the island. Wet to the skin, 
tortured with thirst, their clothing in 
tatters and crusted with ice, half 
starved, and unable to shift their 
cramped positions for fear of upset 
ting the boats, the shipwrecked ex- 
plorers finally reached the north coast 
of Elephant Island. Here Shackleton, 
after eight sleepless nights, lay down 
on the beach, regardless of wind and 
weather, and slept. “During the boat 
journey,” we are told, “his optimism 
alone upheld his followers.” 

But no relief expedition, Shackleton 
well knew, would look for them on this 
bleak and uninhabited isiand; he must 
hasten to the Norwegian whaling sta- 
tion at South Georgia, 800 miles away, 
for help. Moreover, it must be ob- | 
tained before winter set in; before the 
island was surrounded by thousands 
of square miles of impenetrable ice- 
fields. 

Taking five of his best men, includ- 
ing Worsley, a skilled navigator, and 
leaving twenty-two encamped on the 
island, Shackleton set out in a 22-foot 
whale-boat for South Georgia. This 
was like looking for the proverbial 
needle in a haystack, but two weeks 
of exceptionally fine navigation on the 
part of Worsley brought the moun- 
tains of the island into view. Plans 
to rescue his men were immediately 
set afoot, but the first three attempts 
were frustrated by unfavorable ice 
conditions. During this time Shackle- 
ton found time to write to his daugh- 
ter as follows: 

This is a funny little ship I am on 
now; we all live in a small cabin, and 
the water comes down through the 
cracks, and all the time she rolls 
about. We are very short of water, 
and have not been able to wash for 
three weeks. But that is nothing, for 
I went without washing from October 
last year until May of this year, and 
did not have my clothes off from 
August, 1915, till May, 1916. 

For the fourth attempt the Chilean 
Government loaned Shackleton a 
sturdy tug, and after two months of 
unremitting effort he had the supreme 
satisfaction of finding his men on 
Elephant Island, safe and well. 

Despite his years of hardship and 
suffering, Shackleton organized a 
fourth expedition in 1920. But he 
died peacefully of angina pectoris in 
the harbor of Grytviken, South Geor- 
gia, January 5, 1922. Here he was 
buried, as Lady Shackleton knew he 
would have wished to be, and here his 
comrades heaped together a great 
cairn, surmounted by a cross and 
cemented into solid rock. As Dr. Mill 
observes: 

Since the road of loving hearts was 
hewed by Stevenson’s native friends 
to his mountain grave in Samoa, no 
memorial has been put together more 
notable in its tribute of devotion than 
this rough pile of native stone. 
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POETRY 


POEMS FROM LIFE. Edited and Introduced by 
Oliver Herford. The Macmillan Company, 


New York. $2.50. 

A season ago there appeared a vol- 
ume entitled “Poems from Punch,” 
and it was therefore to be expected 
that not many months would skip by 
before the American substitute for 
“Punch” would be represented in the 
same way. The collection of verse 
which Oliver Herford has edited and 
introduced in “Poems from Life” com- 
pares favorably with the English vol- 
ume. Although the verses are un- 
deniably lacking in that mellow finish 
and occupy a lesser position from a 
literary view-point, they are much 
funnier. Indeed, that is the prime 
difference between English light verse 
and American light verse. The Eng- 
lish brand is rich in humor, gay, es- 
sentially vers de société; the Ameri- 
can is frankly comical, more topical in 
its appeal, and, necessarily, more 
transient. One smiles agreeably at 
the English stanzas; the American 
verses occasion actual guffaws. The 
list of authors in “Poems from Life” 
is a long one, among them being 
Franklin P. Adams, Arthur Guiter- 
man, Baron Ireland, George S. Chap- 
pell, Dorothy Parker, R. E. Sherwood, 
Oliver Herford, and Stoddard King. 
It should be noted that these names 
are not set down as the prime contrib- 
utors to the volume, but merely as 
representative. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENTS. By John Cowper 
Powys. The American Library Service, New 
York. $3. 


The republication of this volume of 
essays is well worth while, for Mr. 
Powys has much to say of authentic 
value concerning the great men who 
are the subjects of these critical con- 
siderations. With a fine adjustment 
of standards, he approaches the fig- 
ures of such masters as Montaigne, 
Pascal, Voltaire, Rousseau, Balzac, 
Victor Hugo, Anatole France, William 
Blake, Byron, and Henry James, and 
considers them in their major aspects. 
It is the real spirit of the man that he 
seeks to attain in each essay, and all 
of the man’s books and actions become 
but mere gestures toward that actual 
self. Together with this revelation of 
the minds and spirits of great men 
goes an attempt to disengage the 
meaning and music of life. Therefore 
it is more often than not a philosophi- 
cal approach on the part of Mr. 
Powys. Ludwig Lewisohn has con- 
tributed a short essay to this new 
edition of “Suspended Judgments.” 
THIRTEEN WORTHIES. 

The American Library Service, 
$1.75. ° 

Mr. Powys, a younger brother of 

John Cowper Powys, follows in his 


By Llewellyn Powys. 
New York. 
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Who started this pump? 


Nobody. A tiny stream of 
water trickled into the mine. 





Whatever your in- 
dustry may be, the 
scientists and engi- 
neers of General Elec- 
tric Company are at 
work in it, discov- 
ering new ways by 
which electricity can 
lighten human labor 
and protect human 
life. The experience 
and counsel of these 
men is at your com- 
mand, without obli- 
gation or cost. 


Faster it came, touching the 
~ float switch of theG-E Auto- 
matic Starter. Instantly the 
great pump went into action. 


In subways, coal mines, rail- 
way tunnels, the pumps are 
always ready, and the lives 
of millions of people are kept 
safe by this General Electric 
invention—a sentinel who 
never sleeps. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. 











better-known relative’s footsteps in 
“Thirteen Worthies.” Here is a series 
of essays on Chaucer, de Montaigne, 
Christopher Marlowe, Coryat, Urqu- 
hart, Izaak Walton, Bunyan, Nicholas 
Culpeper, Beau Nash, John Woolman, 
Thomas Bewick, William Barnes, and 
Thomas Hardy which might almost be 
taken as an annex to “Suspended 
Judgments.” The author of “Thir- 
teen Worthies,” however, differs from 
his brother in that his eye is more 
intently fixed upon the picturesque 





aspects of his subjects. He is more 
concerned with presenting a person- 
ality than he is in concentrating the 
philosophical content of his subject’s 
life and work. There is often a rich 
humor in the essayist’s remarks, and 
his prose is always of that neatly 
cadenced order that induces to linger- 
ing reading. Nothing new is squeezed 
out of these essays on well-known 
figures, but much that is old is re- 
presented in the most charming fash- 
ion. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to udvise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 


resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THe OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 








TWO KINDS 


F two men living side by side each has an income ot 
| $5,000 a year, most people would say that financially 

they are on the same footing. Possibly they are. On 
the other hand, if one man’s $5,000 is derived from cur- 
rent earnings—such as salary—and the other’s income 
is from invested funds, they are not in the same financial 
position at all. Suppose, for the sake of conservatism, 
that the man receiving his income from investments gets 
5 per cent on his money; he has $100,000 worth of securi- 
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Safety—and Safe Interest Rates 


TO the conservative August investor, the current 
Straus Bond offerings hold out sound, attractive, 
and well diversified investment possibilities. First 
and foremost, they afford you- 


Safety—intrinsically sound securities, backed by a 
record of 41 years without loss or delay in pay- 
ment to any investor, selected and safeguarded by 
the largest, most expert, and most thoroughly 
equipped organization of its kind in the United 


Safe Interest Rates—6 to 6¥2%, the largest rate on 
first mortgage bonds under present conditions 
consistent with conservatism and real safety. 


These bonds are secured by properties diversified 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are in $1000, 
$500 and $100 amounts, and are offered in serial 
maturities from two to about twenty years. Write 
today for August offerings. Ask for 


BOOKLET H-1305 


S.W. STRAUS & CO 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 


fl A 


OF INCOME 


ties. 
ever. 

If the salaried man stops working or loses his position, 
his income stops automatically. The other man, provided 
his funds are well invested, is able to do no work at all 
and yet his income continues right on at the same amount 
year after year; he is therefore in a position to spend 
every cent of his income if he chooses, and if $5,000 a 
year is all the money he desires for his living need save 


The salaried man may have no securities whatso- 
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nothing. Between him and _ want 
there are $100,000 worth of sound se- 
curities. The salaried man has noth- 
ing laid up against the rainy day un- 
less he saves out of his salary, and, 
under the circumstances, he is foolish 
if he does not make proper provision. 
He cannot, or should not, spend all of 
his income, and, while on the face of 
things he may seem to be financially 
as well off as his neighbor, actually he 
is in a far more unfavorable position. 
His position may be a precarious one, 
while his neighbor’s is fundamentally 
sound. 

Few people, we believe, will quarrel 
with this conclusion, and the point we 
should like to consider, therefore, is 
what the salaried man should do about 
it. Obviously, he must save a portion 
of what he earns, and save it regu- 
larly. If he has a family, he owes 
them protection, and the best method 
yet devised of affording protection of 
this sort is by means of life insurance. 
Many people do not consider life insur- 
ance a good method of saving money, 
but, leaving this point out of the dis- 
cussion, how else is a man without re- 
sources going to furnish protection for 
those dependent upon him for their 
living? There are straight life policies 
for those who look upon life insurance 
as protection and nothing else. There 
are endowment policies for those who 
wish protection and who want to save 
money at the same time. Such a man 
as we have described should have life 
insurance of some sort. 

The argument has been used in 
favor of life insurance that it com- 
pels regular and systematic saving. 
This is a potent argument too, for hu- 
man beings constituted as they are 
usually need some spur to make them 
save, an act which involves hardship 
and frequent self-denial for which op- 
timistic mortals cannot always see the 
necessity. 

Another method of saving which 
calls for regularity is the partial pay- 
ment plan for buying securities. This 
too has its excellent points and has 
been employed with marked success by 
thousands of small investors. The 
partial payment plan varies with the 
house offering it, but in general it 
calls for a small initial cash payment 
and regular monthly installments 
thereafter until the bond or shares of 
stock are paid for in full. The banker 
advances the difference between the 
initial payment and the selling price 


of the security, and the customer pays 


interest on this loan. Any dividends 
or interest received on the investment 
are credited to the customer’s account, 
however, so that his indebtedness is 
regularly reduced by these amounts. 
This plan provides for saving, not pro- 
tection—at least not beyond the actual 
amount saved plus accumulated inter- 
est or dividends. 

There are savings banks of course, 
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LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 
PARIS: 23 Rue de Ia Paix 
MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 
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A matter 
of minutes to London 


ee 
Wi: must have £50,000 in London before the market 


closes, or suffer a loss,” a commercial depositor tele- 


phoned us. 


It was then 9:30 a.m. in New York; 2:30 by “Big 
Ben” in London—and at three o’clock the London 
market would close. 


By 9:39 the customer’s instructions had been writ- 
ten, the exchange figured and a statement pre- 


pared. 


By 9:42 the order had been reduced from thirty- 
two words to a few code words. 


By 9:50—just twenty minutes after the telephone 
call—the money was on depositina London bank. 


To our customer, the time saved in completing this transaction 
meanit a great deal; to our Cable Department it was but a part 
of the day’s work. The rapid and economical transferring of 


. funds from New York to distant foreign points is a feature of 


The Equitable’s commercial banking service. 


Firms and corporations whose increased business activities 
require better banking accommodations are invited to consult us. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


FOREIGN OFFICES DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 


CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 


BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
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What More Do 
You Want Than 
74% and Safety ? 


Every man who is engaged in accumulating money through investment should 
seek two things—safety and a liberal yield. Miller First Mortgage Bonds, paying 
up to 734% interest, represent these two necessary qualities. Every dollar which the 
investor puts into Miller Bonds goes to pay for these two things, and for nothing else. 
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and for the man with small resources 
there are few safer places for his 
money. The interest paid by savings 
banks is not as much as can be ob- 
tained in other ways, but to compen- 
sate for this the depositor’s money is 
carefully safeguarded by State laws 
prescribing just what kinds of invest- 
ments the directors of the bank can 
make with it. How many people can 
recall savings bank failures? There 
is no better place for small sums, and 
money so deposited is always available 
on a moment’s notice in case of need. 





Many securities offering the same degree of safety as Miller Bonds pay 1% or 2% less 
interest, because part of the investor’s money goes to pay for qualities which he does not need 
and does not really want. Miller Bonds, therefore, present an opportunity to obtain the most 
liberal rate that can be had with assured safety. Mail the coupon for our free circular, “ Buying 
What You Don’t Want,” which tells 
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scattered throughout the country. To 
our mind, it is difficult to find a better 
way of saving money, the only points 
to make certain of being that the man- 
agement and local conditions are of a 
sort to justify faith in the success of 
the particular association. We quote 
from the constitution of a building 
and loan association with which we 
are familiar: “It shall have for its 
object the assistance of its members 
in acquiring real estate, making im- 
provements thereon, and removing 
encumbrances therefrom by the pay- 
ment of monthly installments; and the 
accumulation of a fund to be returned 
. .. to its members who do not obtain 
advances, when the funds of a series 
of the Association to which such mem- 
ber belongs shall amount to $200 a 
share.” When a man subscribes for 
shares, he pays in one dollar each 
month for each share and continues 
these payments until the shares reach 
their ultimate value of $200. Suppose 
a man subscribes for ten shares; he 
pays ten dollars a month until the 
shares mature, when he receives 
$2,000. Usually it takes ten to twelve 
years for the shares to mature, so that 
the subscriber actually pays in from 
$1,200 to $1,440, and receives back 
from $560 to $800 more than he pays 
in. The money paid each month by 
the subscribers is loaned out, and the 
borrower starts to pay it back at once, 
and his payments also continue regu- 
larly each month until the loan is re- 
paid. The “turnover” is very fast, 

















Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of The Outlook 
has helped hundreds of Outlook readers to solve intelli- 
gently their particular investment problems. Perhaps you 
are contemplating a shifting of your- present holdings 
or have fresh funds to invest. In either case we shall be 
glad to give you specific information on any securities in 
which you may be interested. A nominal charge of one 


dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Get 25% More Income 


Make safe investments, but get greater returns 
by placing your money where heavy demand 
for capital raises interest rates. By dealing 


Starting a Company? 


Save expenses and taxes by crganizing on the 


direct with us you can get fine First Mortgage 
Bonds to yield 7,74 and 8%. Send coupon for 
full information. 


NORTH AMERICAN MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Edgerton-Fabrick Company, Agent 


Dept. 8A, Pocatello, Idaho 


Please send me copy of booklet ‘‘ Idaho Mort- 
gages.” 
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DECLARATION OF TRUST. No experience 
required to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS. issue shares and begin doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE FORMS are nation- 
ally known, approved by attorneys and utilized by 
successful concerns throughout the United States. 
Send for large, free pamphlet (D-19) containing 
valuable information that you may need. 


C. S. DEMAREE, legal blank publisher, 
708 Walnut, Kansas City, Missouri. 





and earnings, consequently, average 
an exceedingly good rate. 

A further quotation from the same 
constitution referred to, and which is 
typical, follows: “Members desiring 
to withdraw from the Association 
shall be allowed the net amount of 
money paid in on their stock until the 
end of the first year, after which fifty 
per cent of the apportioned profits 
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No loss to any investor in 50 years 





How $10 a Month 
Becomes $22,000 


in the 
Nation’s Capital 


MALL SUMS saved systemati- 
S cally run into big money when 

interest is compounded at 614% 
or 7%. Between the vigorous age of 
25 and the retirement age of 65 a man 
can amass more than $22,000 simply 
by making a first payment of $10 and 
then putting aside $10 a month under 
our Investment Savings Plan. 


Of that $22,000 only $4,800 is principal 
paid by the investor. All the rest— 
$17,200—is compound interest. 


An important feature of our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan is that it pays 
64% or 7% compound interest on all 
partial payments. That makes it valu- 
able to large investors as well as to 
small investors. It does away with 
the “idle funds” problem. 


Another important feature is our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE of 
principal and savings bank interest 
that protects you if for any reason you 
are unable to complete your purchase. 
You are not required to make monthly 
payments if it is more convenient for 
you to pay at longer intervals. 


Give some thought and study to this 
question of systematic saving. Let us 
send you our illustrated booklet, “How 
To Build An Independent Income.”’ 
It will be sent free of charge and with- 
out obligation, and you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it comes 
from a House that has a record of 
50 years of proven safety in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 
Maturities: 2 to 15 years 
State and Federal Tax Free Features 


Ask for Booklet A-6 


he KH.SMITH CO. 


C¥ounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
Smith Bldg., 815 Fifteenth St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





No loss to any investor in 50 years 
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shall be allowed, fifty-five per cent 
after the second year, and so on in- 
creasingly at the rate of five per cent 
for each additional year.” 

We know of a business recently 
started which entailed an investment 
of $25,000. The management wants 
to get this investment back, and are 
doing it by taking out 125 shares of 
building and loan stock which at $200 
a share will pay $25,000 upon ma- 
turity. If it takes eleven years for 
the shares to mature, this means that 
at an expenditure of $16,500 the origi- 
nal investment of $25,000 will be re- 
paid. We know of a man who every 
year for the past ten years has taken 
ten shares of building and loan stock. 
The first series is now about due, and 
another series will mature each year 
for ten years, meaning that this man 
will receive $2,000 a year for ten 
years. The maximum cost to him in 
any one year was $100 a month. It is 
worth considering. 

If a man really wants to save, he 
will allow his savings to accumulate. 
That is to say, he will not spend the 
interest and dividends received, but 
turn them back into the principal, and 
if he will continue to do this for a 
few years he will be agreeably sur- 
prised to see how quickly the amount 
he has put by will begin to pile up. 
In the case of life insurance, divi- 
dends can be used to buy paid-up 
insurance. 

Saving loses its point when its pur- 
pose is fulfilled, which happens when 
a man has accumulated funds suffi- 
cient to take care of his family and 
himself when his earning period is 
ended. When that time comes, he 
need save no more. Sad to relate, very 
few ever find themselves in this happy 
position. 


‘WORKING GIRLS’ 
VACATION SOCIETY 


0 the people realize how many 

working-girls of the metropolis 
have incipient tubercular and cardiac 
troubles ? 

The Working Girls’ Vacation So- 
ciety is trying to help these girls who 
must work for their living under such 
dreadful conditions. 

The funds of the Society are inade- 
quate to do all that is needed. 

Therefore the Society appeals to its 
friends and the public for money to 
carry on the work this summer, so 
that these New York girls may have 
fresh air, good food, and medical care. 

Contributions, large and small, are 
asked, and may be sent to the office of 
the Society, 105 East 22d St., Room 
416. 
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Financial 
Independence 


Through Systematic Investing 
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CHARTS for $25,000 to 
$200, 000 in this 
booklet 





HE steady accumulation 
of bonds, paid for out of 
each month’s income — 
with the bond interest re- 
invested — is the surest 
way for the great majority 
of people to build financial 
independence. 


The opportunity to do this 
is aflorded by the Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Investment 
Plan. It is used increasingly 
by investors of large and 
small means. Years of usage 
have established its sound- 
ness and convenience. 

The investor under this plan 
gets bonds of the highest grade 
— issues underwritten by our- 
selves — the kind which meet 


thesafety requirements of Banks 
and Insurance Companies. 


Our booklet, “‘A Sure Road to 
Financial Independence,”’ gives full 
details. Write for Booklet 257 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATLCD 









NEW YORK BOSTON 
14WallStreet 82DevonshireSt. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST.LOUIS 
100S.BroadSt. 601GriswoldSt. 319 N. 4th St. 


MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS ~ 
425 E. Water St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 


seeceees Mail to Nearest Offices:+++«« 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. = 
Please send me copy of booklet 257 . 
‘A Sure Road to Financial Independence.” * 


CHICAGO 
201S.LaSalle St. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


Advertising Rates: 
columns to the- page. 


the address, for each insertion. 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Not less than four lines accepted. 


“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘‘Board and Rooms,” 
The first word of each ‘‘Want’’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel 


4h KE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘t Outlook’ to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care 'Trattic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO : 





for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-G in cities and popular resorts, $4—-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Loudon. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, lstruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
prdescbehatciedrs Pet ilieietee seit Nt eS 
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FALL and WINTER TOURS 


Round the World 


Also separate itineraries in 


Japan and China 
Egypt and the Mediterranean 


Small parties—Best of leaders 
Write now for details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 





Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 


tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ALL of our 1923 Tours are 
filled 
Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 








Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Permanent and week-end guests taken at 


OVERLOOK FARM 


Cannondale, Conn. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield, Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
year. An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
2hours from New York. Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 


ENGLAND 
IMPERIAL HOTEL Syste LONDON 


Central,near Depots, Stores, & ‘heaters $2 55 
1000 Rooms fitted H.& C.Water, Bath,& Breakfast ° 














Hotels and Resorts 








MAINE 
The Homestead 
BAILEY ISLAND, Maine. Special 


rates for September, the month unsurpassed 
for beauty in Maine. Illustrated folder. 


eet Se ret ae Se 
YORK CAMPS Loon LAKE, MAINE. 

J.LEwis YORK, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open fires, 
central dining-room. Garage, golf near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. Fresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season, 


[Pock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
® Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 

around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 

. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY. et 


ua 


Che Warren 


On the Ocean 
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Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
ju New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD,Manager. 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 


to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 


fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 





563 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson New York City. i 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 











Spring Lalie, N. J 


NEWLY CONSTRUCTED. 
ACCOMMODATING OVER 300. 


Surrounded by Green Lawns and Gardens 
at the Edge of the Sea. 


Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Riding. 
Two 18-Hole Golf Courses. 
Opens June 20. 


W. B. STUBBS, Prop. 
Sl 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social aud dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk to all prin- 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates aud map gladly sent upou request. 


LQ 














NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS—Sunrise Lodge W.2*¢" 


mt. sports. A restful home for nature lovers. 
$18 to $25. K.D. BARNES, Mt. Arab, N, Y. 





I y eene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, 
AN N.Y. Adirondack Mountains. 
Rates $18 to $30 per week, 75 rooms. Fresh 
pin Soe a own garden. ‘Tennis, dancing, 
golf course 2 miles. W.W. BLOCK, Prop. 


ADIRONDACKS 
EDGEWOOD at KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


A comfortable, refined home, good beds, eats, 
and airy rooms. Rates $18-$21. Mrs. W.H.Otis. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 4j202- 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
aud rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. ¥ 


The Lloyd. On Great South Bay. Exceptional 
* location and house.Cool,comfortable,charm- 
ing.Sports,sailing, bathing, fishing,golf,tennis, 
motoring. Address The Lloyu, Bellport, L. 1. 














PENNSYLVANIA 


; Mountain House, Mt. 
Pocono, Pa. Cap. 200. 
oconod KE. O. HOOKER, JR., Mgr. 
Same management 45 yrs. 
VERMONT 


THE 
MAPLES 


Spend Your Vacation ina 
Quiet Country Home 
Modern improvements. Home cookipg. 


Address G. W. POWERS, Cambridgeport, Vt. 








25 July 


“Help Wanted,” etce., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 


Hotels and Resorts 


VERMONT 


Q(\HESTER, Vt. ‘The Maples.” Delight- 
ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. THE MissEs SARGEANT. 











Health Resorts 





1841 


Sanford Hall, est. 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
f Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 








Home for Patients. Chronic and acute 
cases. ‘Terms reasonable. Garden, dairy, 
artesian water. 3( miles from New York City. 
Address LYDIA LOUISE COOK, R. N. 








Apartments 


S‘URNISHED APARTMENT, 14 
E, 37th St., New York City, 
TO KENT. Entire floor—large_ studio 
with Steimway grand piano and victrola; 
one large, one small bedroom, kitchenette, 
and bath. North and south exposure. Rent 
$125 per mouth to October 1. 239, Outlools. 











Going to Europe Sublet apart- 


7 large rooms, completely furnished, piano, 
linen, silver. Near park. 1 bath, extra toilet. 
Alexander,10W est 93d St.,N.Y. Riverside 0941. 


Board Wanted ~ 











Address 255, Outlook, 


Real Estate 
MAINE 


Fortunes Rocks, Biddeford, Me. 


Shore cottage, Aug. 1 for rest of season. Fully 
furnished for modern housekeeping. 8 rooms, 
bath, maid’s toilet, electricity, water, garage. 
Miss ESTHER W. SMITH, Andover, Mass, 

To rent, 10- 


Biddeford Pool, Me. room cottage. 


enclosed porch, modern conveniences, fur- 
nished, near beach. Apply M. G. AMBER. 
Farm among the foot- 


FOR SALE hills of Mt. Blue. Beau- 


tiful situation for summer home, “A very 
sightly place.”” Good repair, hot and cold 
water. Private road, but convenient to village 
stores. Mrs. H. D. HATCH, Temple, Maine. 
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An Unusual Service for Outlook Readers 


You are frequently in need of a household helper, 


companion, nurse, governess, teacher, or business or 


professional assistant. 
of such a position yourself. 


doubtedly solve the problem. 


Or perhaps you are in search 


In either case, an Outlook “‘«Want Ad’”’ will un- 


Here is a typical 


extract from a letter just recerived—‘“I had not an- 


ticipated that my ad would prove so alluring. 


I 


received twenty-four replies and they came from 
thirteen different States. 
respect for the wide circulation of The Outlook.”’ 


Try a “Want Ad.” 


The rate is only Ten Cents a Word. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue 


It has given me a great 


New York City 











Real Estate 
NEW YORK 


“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 
For Sale or To Rent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W.H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone 1414. 


5 $90 per month 
Adirondack Cottage *fipainnet 
and September. Furnished. Running water. 
Jersey milk, fresh vegetables, ice. Garage. 
Swimming in river. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 


DIRONDACKS—Aveer Lake. Spend your 
Aautumn vacation at Fordway Camps, located 
in a hardwood forest. Furnished bungalows. 
Open fireplaces. Boating, fishing, hunting. 
Special rates $20 weekly, including ice and 
rowboat. MAcE & Nicous, Keeseville, N. Y 


FOR SALE—To Close an Estate 
IN FINGER LAKES REGION 


12-room house, 2 baths, large attic, 6 acres of 
ground, barn, poultry run, ice house, rich gar- 
den, young orchard. House situated on slope 
with beautiful maple trees and rare view of 
hills. Furnace, water, electricity. Ideal home 
for summer or entire year. On concrete State 
road, this offers fine location for tea-room. 
Address 217, Outlook. 


TO CLOSE AN ESTATE 
For Sale, “The. Knoll” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL - ON - HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electric light, 
and steam heat. ‘here are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 
afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 

H. W. CHADEAYNE 
44 Smith Street, Newburgh, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


Cottage For Rent 
CASPIAN LAKH, Greensboro, Vt. 
Electricity, bath, fireplace, sleeping-porch, 
4 bedrooins, living-room, dining-room, kitchen. 
No mosquitoes. Rent, $100 per month ; $180 
2 months; $25) 3 mouths. Address L. P. B., 
71 Washington Ave., Northampton, Mass. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 





GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMP, exceptional 
location, choice small clientele, seeks capable 
investing partner with minimum of $10,000 
and suitable following. 3,998, Outlook. 

AUTOMOBILE accessory store and oil and 
gas filling station in suburb on main highwav 
out of New York. $2,000 cash needed; $1,000 
balance notes. Answer 4,023, Outlook. 

SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


MISS RICHARDS’ BUREAU. Co-opera- 
tive placement service. Superintendents, ma- 
trous, housekeepers, dietitians, companions, 
governesses, secretaries, social workers. Box 
5, East Side, Providence. 

HOPKINS’ Fdueational Agency, 507 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Governesses, nurses, house- 
keepers, graduate nurses, secretaries, dieti- 
tians, teachers. ‘ 


HOME COMFORT 


UNUSUALLY GOOD FISHING, modern 
conveniences, in quaint, artistic home for sale 
on Lake Androscoggin, Maine. Big electric- 
lighted barn for boys’ or girls’ camp. Own- 
ers, 3,963, Outlook. 


STATIONERY. 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for any 
type of correspondence. 20) sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.51). 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
atationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried inen and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by wail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay; 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 























ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842. Wash- 


ington, D. C 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Housekeeper and companion 
for widower living in suburban town within 
commuting distance of New York City. Very 
comfortable home for right person. No chil 
dren. Keep other help. Write full particulars. 
Must have best of reterences. 4,017, Outlook. 

WANTED — Competent woman used to 
childre to assist in care of boy three and 
girl one and a half in New York residential 
suburb. An educated woman is needed who 
will be mother’s helper where maids also are 


employed. Employment to begin September 


first if possible. 4,014, Outlook. 


Compznions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Working housekeeper, gentle- 
man’s country place. 3 adults. No washing. 
Seale wee Dr. J. C. Morris, West Chester, 

a Ds 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED AT ONCE: Young lady, Prot- 
estant, experienced. Teacher for girl, nine. 
Country. Good reference. Salary sixty dollars 
amonth. Please send picture. Box 15, Fair- 
ville, Chester County, Pa. 

WANTED, in September, tutor for three 
children, 9, 10, and 11 years old, doing 4th, 5th, 
and 6th grade work. Will bein New Hamp- 
shire until December, rest of winter in Ari- 
zona. Must like out-of-door life and be able to 
handle horses. In reply give experience ana 
history in detail. Give references, age, and 
state saiary desired. 4,009, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED _ 
Professional Situations 


NURSE (undergraduate) desires position 
as nurse to invalid child (mental or other- 
wise). Long experience. Excellent references. 
4,001, Outlook. 

PUBLIC health nurse, seven years’ expe- 
rience. All branches. Can organize. 4,002, 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED graduate nurse desires 
position in college, school, or as matron of 
children’s institution. 4,011, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


COLLEGE woman with experience in music 
departments of A rank colleges, seeks position 
where one of her qualifications is needed as 
an executive, as well as educationally and 
socially. Personal interview may be had in 
New York City. Reply 3,977, Outlook. 

REFINED American Protestant w man of 
experience would like position supervising 
school dining room, small club, or cafeteria. 
Leady about September 15. Reterences. 4.016, 
Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl wishes clerical work in 
evenings with cultured people. 4,021, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

RESPONSIBLE young woman, experi- 
enced traveler, returning from New York 
to Pacific coast August 15, will assume.care 
of child or elderly person. References. 3 999, 
Outlook. 

REFINED young woman 
position, companion to ch... 
4.000, Outlook. 

COMPANION or teach!» 
fined, educated, Protestan 
references. 4,006, Outloo'x 

CULTURED woman as 


2Lires summer 
in country. 


roverness. Re- 
sung lady. Best 


mpanion. Tastes 


artistic and literary. Wou.d travel. 4,003, 
Outlook, 
AMERICAN Protestant woman desires 


position as mother’s helper where other help 
is kept. State salary. 4,008, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


CULTURED woman, experienced traveler, 
speaking French, Italian, would travel with 
lady or chaperon young girl for leisurely 
travel or study abroad. References. Miss 
Wilkinson, North Ridgewood, Daytona, Fla. 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper who can 
drive car, direct servants, and understands 
eare of children wishes position as managing 
head of ahome. References. 4,015, Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER—Gentlewoman, capable. 
successful with young people, institutiona 
experience, wishes position in girls’ school. 
Advantageous terms in return for daughter’s 
tuition. Box 5, East Side, Providence. 

WANTED — Position as housemother 
Protestant school, boys. Box 973, Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TUTOR, with experience in normal school 
work, wishes position as tutor. Will travel. 
4,004, Outlook, 

ENGLISH lady desires position as govern- 
ess with family going to Europe this fall. 
Entire charge of one or two children. Lessons, 
outdoor games. Excellent refereuces. Expe- 
rienced traveler. Age 28. M. K. Middleton, 
Post Office, Easthampton, Long Island. 

NURSERY governess, young American 
Protestant, wishes position. Eight years’ 
experience in New York with children over 
two. Position now or September. 4,012, 
Outlook. 

CULTURED Virginia tutor desires posi- 





tion. Would travel. Experienced. 4,022, 
Outlook. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

BOYS wanted. 50) boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each weel. No investinent necessary. 
Write for seiling plan. Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York Citv. 

WANTED—Young women to take 9 months’ 
course in training for the care of chronic and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J 

SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 

A former kindergartner and trained nurse 
will take into their pleasant country home 
and give their personal care to one or two 
children under ten. 4,007, Outlook. 

WILL board limited number of children 
during summer. Farm, near Kent, Coun. Ex- 
perienced woman in charge. Sleeping-porch. 
Tuberculin tested Jersey cow. Spring water. 
References exchanged. 3,309, Outlook. 

TWO PAISLEY shawls for sale, 


4,018, 
Outlook. = 
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Ideal Summer Yacatiois 









Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation 1 ours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 


All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, 
Tennis, Crystal Caves, 

Sea Gardens, etc. 

No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Iwin-Screw, Oil Burning, Lae des Liners 
S. S. “Fort Victoria”’ and 

S. S. “Fort St. George”’ 


ana di i a n 
Prwi 
PAY York ~Halifax~Quebec 


4 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York July 7- 21 and Aug, 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S. S. ‘* Fort Hamilton” 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax 
and Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent 
Scenery, Smooth Water, Cool Weather, 
Orchestra for Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
or Canadian Cruises write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y.. or Any Local Tourist Agent 





























WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE QUTLOOK can use good amateur 
T photographs of interesting and 
timely scenes or events. We pay $3 for 
each one accepted, if suitable for a half 
page or smaller; $5 if selected for full- 
page reproduction. We especially want 
snapshots made by the person submit- 
ting the photographs, but they should 
have special news or artistic qualities 
to make them useful to us. Purchased 
post-card photographs of travel scenes 
are not desired, nor clipped pictures 
from cther publications. Copyrighted 
photographs (if the copyright is held 
by some one other than the sender) are 
not available. Do not send films, but 
good prints only. Postage should be 
inclosed for return of photographs if not 
available for our use. 

Address The Outlook Company, 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Gores AGARS 
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THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


R. DITMARS, of the New York 

Zoological Park, never lets his 
temper rise over the tricks of his ani- 
mals. He tells in the “American Maga- 
zine” about two pet monkeys he kept in 
his home. One day they got loose, when 
the family were out. They had the 
time of their lives. Everything up- 
stairs was brought downstairs, and 
vice versa. All the closets and draw- 
ers were emptied. Vases, rugs, and 
books were scattered about. Flower- 
pots had been joyously pushed off 
shelves. Spools of thread had been 
unwound and trailed all over the 
house. The monkeys had swung from 
the electric lights till all the fuses in 
the house were burnt out and all the 
pull chains were broken. The house 
was “the last word in chaos,” and it 
took a week for domestic help, electri- 
cians, glaziers, and carpenters to put 
it in order. But the culprits were 
never even scolded. “They had done 
their monkey work with the utmost 
good nature and merely in a spirit of 
play.” 


“One thing that makes us think the 
world is on the upward trend,” says 
the Osborn (Missouri) “Enterprise,” 
“is that parents mind their children 
better now than they used to.” 





Africa is now the chief source of 
the world’s diamonds; in the last forty 
years 75,000 pounds of the gems are 
said to have been found there. “Before 
the eighteenth century India was al- 
most the sole source of supply. The 
Brazilian fields discovered in the 
eighteenth century have produced 
about 5,500 pounds. Altogether it is 
computed that about forty-two tons of 
diamonds exist in the world to-day— 
not counting the stores that may still 
lie undiscovered in the diamond mines 
of the future. 





Even the stoutest oak timbers decay 
in the course of the centuries. The 
roof of Westminster Hall in London 
has recently been repaired, as it was 
found that its timbers had been eaten 
away by the larva of the death-watch 
beetle (Xestobium tessellatwm) until 
they were no longer safe. All of the 
original timber of this roof, it is 
stated by English papers, was of 
British pedunculate oak from the 
Sussex weald, felled in the years 
1393-6, and probably growing since 
the eighth century. 





A woman motorist, writing in the 
“Rural New Yorker,” tells women 
drivers that in case of trouble ‘‘a quiet 
dignity will accomplish more for you 
‘1 face of the rudeness or profanity 

- a fellow-motorist or the objurga- 
ions of a traffic cop than all the blus- 
ter, slang, or so-called snappy come- 
backs ever thought of.” Illustrating 


this assertion, she says that she once 
saw two cars scrape each other’s 
fenders in passing. The driver of the 
speeding car rushed back to a car 
standing still near the scene of the 
accident (a car that was manned by a 
woman) and began to roar at her ina 
way calculated to stampede a timid 
member of her sex: “Don’t you know 
you are responsible for that accident? 
You shouldn’t be allowed to drive if 
you don’t know the rules of the road 
better than that,” and more in the 
same strain. She gave him a level look 
and in a cool and unmistakably well- 
bred voice said: “Pardon; please 
stand aside, as I am about to start my 
car. You have chosen the wrong per- 
son to intimidate this time.” “The 
man’s departure,” the story concludes, 
“might be described by the use of the 
word slunk.” 


A little book entitled “Your Tele- 
phone—The Voice of Your Business,” 
urges business houses to use the 
greatest care in choosing telephone 
operators. The author says that in 
almost all cases the person who calls 
an office by telephone forms his opin- 
ion of the entire concern at once by 
the treatment received from the tele- 
phone operator. Among the sugges- 
tions offered for expediting telephone 
messages is this: “Announce your 
name at once. Don’t say ‘Hello.’ It is 
estimated that if the habit of saying 
‘Hello’ were eliminated, approximately 
one second would be saved at each of 
the five million calls handled daily by 
the New York City Telephone Com- 
pany.” Five million seconds, reduced 
to days, makes about 58, or nearly two 
months. 


From the Chicago “‘Phcenix:” 
One day, as I chanced to pass, 
A beaver was damming a river, 
And a man who had run out of gas 
Was doing the same to his flivver. 





Millions of dollars rest nonchalantly 
on the workers’ desks in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, according to 
an article in the ‘““American Printer,” 
yet no guards are placed anywhere, 
and no one among the six thousand 
employees is ever searched. The 
money is kept under a strict account- 
ing system, and every one is held to 
a rigorous accountability for the bills 
which are handled by him. It takes 
thirty days to complete one note. The 
highest denomination is $10,000, and 
there are only a few of these in cir- 
culation. Every day $20, One 000 in 
greenbacks are printed. 


From “Judge:” 

“Well, and what did you think of the 
beauties of the Maine woods?” 

“Didn’t see a single girl after leav- 
ing the depot!” 


DAYTON, AVIATION, THE 
WRIGHT BROTHERS, AND 
ORTHOGRAPHY 


1D eae Ohio, has presented a fine 
aviation field to the United States 
Government. It consists of nearly five 
thousand acres, is valued at a million 
dollars, and was purchased by public- 
spirited citizens of Dayton as a gift 
to the Government. The site, it is 
stated, has been approved by Briga- 
dier-General Patrick, Chief of the Air 
Service, and accepted by the War 
Department. As. Dayton was_ the 
home of the Wright brothers, inven- 
tors of the airplane, it seems alto- 
gether fitting that it should be thus 
honored by the Government as a cen- 
ter of aviation. 

Apropos of Dayton and the Wright 
brothers, we reproduce herewith a 
photograph of a tablet erected to the 


IN M : 
WILBUR WRIGHT 





THE TABLET AND THE BOULDER 


memory of Wilbur Wright. The pic- 
_ture was accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter, which is so complete, suc- 
cinct, and sufficient that it might be 
used by other contributors of photo- 
graphs as a model SSCeDE for its or- 
thography: 

The tablet is on an emence boulder 
in memorial park on a knoll and in 
fine view on the Tip Top Trail and 
near 3 RR where strangers passing 
can see it. ‘ 

Miss Katherine Wright, Orville 
Wright, and Loring Wright were 
here from Dayton O and enjoyed the 
day. 

Miss Mary Rodgers unveiled the 


tablet and a battery of airplaines 
suleted. 
Raymond S. Springer former State 


Com of American legion gave an ad- 
dress. 

The first tribute from home folks 
and in America. 

Wilber Wright was born on the 
Wright home stead 8 mi. east of New- 
castle Henry Co Indiana. 

The Phi Delta Kappa erected it. 
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George W. Chadwick 
Director 


Located in the Music Center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and atmos- 
phere so necessary to a musical education. 
Its complete organization, and splendid 
equipment, offer exceptional facilities for 
students. 


I 


Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical, 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates are 
much in demand as teachers. 
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New [ngland 
CoNSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON. MASS. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 
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Year Opens 
September 20, 1923 


The Free Privileges 
Of lectures, concertsand recitals, the opportu- 
nities of ensemble practice and appearing be- 
fore audiences, and the daily associations are 
invaluable advantages to the music student. 
A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and public. appearance with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
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School Information FREE 


Catalogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ boarding schools (and camps) 
in U.S. Expert advice free. Relative standing: No fees. 
(Also catalogs of ALL Nurses’ Tralning Schools) 
Write American Schools’ Assoc., 1100 Times Bldg., 
New York, or 1515-A Capitol Bldg., Chicago 


TEACHERS' AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Vitth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wan. O. Pratt, Mgr. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ILLINOIS 


{ You can complete 


High Schoo! Course 
(n 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 

france ded college and the jeading professions. This 
nd -81X O' 

Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY Te TeecTived in our 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. 11.C168 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.S.1923 CHICAGO 






MEDILL SCHOOL 
e JOUR NALISM 


offers practical instruction by faculty of 
* Seasoned journalists, many on the staffs 
of leading Chicago newspapers. 

Combines atmosphere of great newspa- 
per activity with the advantages of broad 
cultural training in a university. Credit 
awarded towards university degrees. 
Courses include Newspaper Reporting, 
News Editing, Writing for Business, 
Dramatic Criticism, Editorial Writing, 
] . Newspaper Management, Short Story 
Writing, Contemporary Thought, Maga- 
zine and Feature Writing. Six co-oper- 
ating departments of Northwestern Uni- 
versity provide instruction in other lines, 
Send for bulletin giving details. Address 

























H. Harrington, ores 
Matti School of Journ 
fe NORTHWESTER UNIVERSITY 
or 421 HarrisHall, Evanston, Ill 
e 
Bulletin 





MASSACHUSETTS 
SHORT -STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course 'n the writing_and mar 
keting of the Short-Story Sengue by Dr. J. Berg | Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly 


150 page catalog fre. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 





NEW YORK CITY 


NN RS. SMITH and MISS GRAY’S SCHOOL 

FOR GIRLS. Elective courses or collegiate 
work. Music, art, languages, Freuch conversation, English 
literature, the drama, Small group, ages 16 to 21: eareful 
supervision. Residence school at The Wyoming Apart- 
meuts, 7th Ave. and 55th St., N. Y. C. For catalog, address 
during summer Miss Gray, 1353 North Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 








Miss Fawcett’s Home School for Older Girls 


In the best residential part of New York City. A quiet, 
refined, intellectual atmosphere. Opportunity for special 
study in or outside the school. Music, French, Literature, 
History and History of Art. Living quarters in school avail- 
able Aug. 15. 57 East 73a Street, New York City. 





emerer IN No SIVAN DAgs ou 
The Little School 2Y¢E, 2 


A Mountain School for Girls 8 to 14 
Simple, Co-operative Home-life 
Supervised Outdoor Sports 
Purposeful School Activities 

Under the direction of Miss LUELLA ADAMS. 





VERMONT 


St. Johnsbury Academy 
Preparation for College a Specialty 
An Old New England School for Boys and Girls 


Beautifully located in the Hills of Vermont. 
OUTDOOR GAMES AND WINTER SPORTS 
Strong Faculty. Christian Influence. 
Healthful Climate. Homelike Dormitories. 
Endowment permits $550 to cover all expenses. 

For Illustrated Catalog. 

THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, Prin. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont 





VIRGINIA 
WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. College preparatory and special 
courses. French, the language of the house. ‘I'he school is 
planned to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
uature, and to inculcate habits of order and ec onomy. 

Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Box 47, Warrenton, Va. 











Ideal Summer Vacations 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 


Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 


Bermuda is Cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature 
77 degrees 
No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘‘Fort Victoria’’ and 
S.S. “*Fort St. rt St. George’ 


12Ca anadian 


PTUuU?ises 
py York-Halifax~Quebec 


A Delightful Yachting Cruise 
Leaving New York Aug. 18 
via Palatial Twin Screw S. S. “* Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
Days at. Quebec. . Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 
Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 


For Illustiated Booklets on Bermuda or 
Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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New Dutton Novels 


THE 
'TEMPTRESS 


By BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen,” 
‘** Blood and Sand,”’ ete. 


The great Spanish writer’s) new 
novel will be welcomed by his host 
of American readers. Probably no 
modern writer has been so widely 
read and diseussed as Blaseo Ibanez. 


Published July 25th. 
$2.00, postage extra. 


BREAD 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


Author of ‘* Brass ”’ and ‘‘ Salt ”’ 


B} “Salt” and “ Brass” have brought 
| the American reading public to the 
point of expecting a big novel from 
him. His publishers feel that this 
public will not be disappointed in 
buying his new book, “ Bread,” the 
novel of the woman in business. ‘To 
| be published August 15th. 
$2.00, postage extra. 


The Manuscript 


of Youth 


By DIANA PATRICK 


Author of ‘‘ Dusk of Moonrise,’’ who can flood 
her books with beauty, without loss of strength 
or interest. $2.00 


Octavia 
| By SEYMOUR VAN SANTVOORD 


Brilliantly colored and lifelike scenes of Roman 
life in the first century, built around the 
fortunes of Octavia, the center of the scandal- 
ous society of the time, yet against whom no 
one had a word to say. $2.50 


Sweet Pepper 
| By GEOFFREY MOSS 


The characteristic spice of Hungarian life is in 

it; the intoxicating swing of gypsy music; and 

the brilliance of Budapest’s terrace cafés. 
$2.00 


As Fascinating as any Novel 


Beasts, Men and Gods 


By FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI 


The Atlantic Monthly ; *‘ A stirrmg book this, 
and, when one is in the mood for it, a book 
withouv a peer.’ $3.00 


The Soul of Woman 
By GINA LOMBROSO 


A sincere and acute yet sympathetic analysis 
of woman’s real nature and psychology, mak- 
ing for the fuller comprehension of woman by 
herself and by men. $2.50 


Sunwise Turn 
By MADGE JENISON 


Intimate, informal, humanly delightful and 
sunny—just like the author’s own bookshop of 
which she tells as of ‘‘a beautiful and adven- 
turous and anxious experience.’’ A book you 
can enjoy. $2.00 


Postage 8 to 12 cents according to distance 
g g 


‘E. P. Dutton & Co. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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OSE HENDERSON 

lives in New 
York City, but she 
has spent consider- 
able time in Mexico 
and southern Cali- 
fornia. She has been 
a university English 
instructor, a news- 
paper and magazine 
editor, and an edi- 
torial writer. Her 
short stories, articles, and verse have 
appeared in many different magazines, 
and a collection of verse and a juve- 
nile volume of travel sketches called 
“Little Journeys in America” will be 
published shortly. 


ee EORGE SOUTHCOTE” is a_ well- 

known British sportsman and 
dry-fly fisherman who has settled 
down near a south of England chalk 
stream to end his days with pen and 
fishing-rod after forty years of stren- 
uous life in the public service. We 
understand that he has lately em- 
barked upon a new adventure, the 
filming of dry-fly fishing, to show to 
the world the sort of country that 
England really is, and has been since 
the days of Izaak Walton. He is the 
author of several books on trout fish- 
ing. 


Bee LESTER PEARSON, editor of 
publications of the New York 
Public Library since 1914, is a grad- 
uate of Harvard University and the 
New York State Library School. For 
fourteen years he conducted a depart- 
ment called “The Librarian” in the 
Wednesday edition of the Boston 
“Transcript.” He is the author of 
“Theodore Roosevelt,” “The Library 
and the Librarian,” “The Secret 
Book,”’ and other volumes. 


HARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN, for- 

merly with the United States 
Weather Bureau, is now president and 
editor of the Pictogram Company, an 
organization which supplies picture 
features and scientific articles from 
Washington to magazines and news- 
papers. Mr. Talman has written ex- 
tensively for the magazines on cur- 
rent topics, chiefly in the field of pop- 
ular science and technology. 


d feos D. WHELPLEY, writer and eco- 
nomist, familiar to Outlook reader. : 
as the author of foreign correspon- 
dence, sends us from London an ar- 
ticle on the British appointment of an 
Ambassador to the United States. Al- 
though Mr. Whelpley is living in 
England, he is an American by birth. 


(sPr MASON was Staff Corre- 
spondent of The Outlook in Mex- 
ico at the time of Villa’s greatest 
activity as a bandit-statesman. © 
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DISCONTENT AND WHEAT 


' OBODY maintains that Magnus 
| \ Johnson was elected to the 

United States Senate because 
of his fitness. Though undoubtedly he 
will serve, as he promises, to the best 
of his ability, there is no indication 
that that best is likely to be very good. 
As a correspondent from Minnesota 
writes us, “On the principle, ‘kind 
hearts are more than coronets, and 
simple faith than Norman _ blood,’ 
Magnus Johnson will be all right as 
a United States Senator; but we do 
not believe that he was sent to the 
Senate for his kind heart. Magnus 
Johnson has been raised into this con- 
spicuous place as a symbol of the 
farmers’ discontent. 

With wheat at a dollar or less a 
bushel, and with the things that 
farmers have to buy at high prices, 
the wheat grower, in the Northwest 
particularly, has made up his mind 
that the Nation must pay some atten- 
tion to him. He therefore sends to 
the Senate a man who in an interview 
is quoted as saying: “The United 
States Government must obtain the 
exact cost of production, and the 
farmer should be paid accordingly, 
with a plus profit.” 

The real cure for the farmer’s 
troubles, however, cannot come through 
the enactment of Congressional laws 
which disregard natural laws. Appar- 
ently the American farmer cannot 
produce wheat as cheaply as the wheat 
growers of other great exporting na- 
tions. The countries of western Eu- 
rope are growing much more of the 
wheat they consume than they did be- 
fore the war. Outside of Russia and 
the Danubian countries the wheat-ex- 
norting regions of the eargh increased 
heir wheat acreage enormously, and 
‘<ter Russia and the Danubian coun- 
“ies will be returning to their old 
positions as factors in the world wheat 
trade. The prospect, therefore, is that 
prices will not rise above the Ameri- 
can cost of production. 

American farmers consequently 
must, in the opinion of two Gov- 
ernmental agencies, reduce their pro- 
duction of wheat. A committee of 
economists and statisticians called 
together by Mr. Wallace, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and the War Finance 
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Corporation, speaking through its 
Managing Director, Eugene Meyer, 
Jr., both indicate the necessity for 
cutting down the wheat acreage. But 
both these agencies of the Govern- 
ment refuse to be alarmed over the 
situation. Secretary Wallace’s com- 
mittee seems not to be impressed with 
the problem of the immediate supply, 
but rather with the future policy; 
while Mr. Meyer is skeptical about 
the amount of wheat stocks carried 
over, and asserts that the advocates of 
novel remedies are simply helping 
those who are depressing prices. 

There are, however, remedies in 
sight. 


IF NOT WHEAT, WHAT? 


df the increase of the supply of 
wheat in other countries and the 
reduction in the demand from other 
countries for American wheat are go- 
ing to put the United States out of 


business as a wheat-exporting nation, 


the agriculture of a large section of 
the United States must be drastically 
reorganized. 

The sermon of diversification, so 
long preached to the cotton grower, 
must be carried to the Northwest. 
Other crops must be found to rotate 
with wheat over those great reaches 
of the plains where wheat has long 
ruled as despot. But what are those 
other crops to be? It is more difficult 
to find an answer to that than to find 
substitutes for the cotton crop. Al- 
ready in the soutkern portion of the 
wheat belt, in Oklahoma and Texas, 
much wheat land has already gone 
back to cotton. But for the northern 
end of the belt, what? This is cer- 
tainly one of the biggest questions 
with which American agronomists 
and economists will have to grapple 
during the next three years. 

There is another remedy for which 
some publicity has been obtained—the 
remedy of an artificial stimulation of 
a demand for wheat in America. Not 
only bakers and millers, but farmers, 
are hoping to profit by the slogan, 
“Eat more: bread.” But the special 
committee of economists brought to- 
gether by Mr. Wallace believes that 
the home demand for wheat has been 
at the maximum during the past year, 
and that the farmer cznnot expect any 


increase at home to make up for the 
loss in foreign demand. No Govern- 
mental fixing of prices could possibly 
affect those natural laws of demand 
and supply, nor could a Senate full of 
Magnus Johnsons control those laws. 
What ill-advised legislation may do is 
to retard the remedial operation of 
those natural laws, and therefore in- 
crease the hardships of those who are 
seeking relief. 

The one really hopeful factor in the 
eyes of the economists brought to- 
gether by Secretary Wallace is the mi- 
gration of the agricultural population 
to the cities, which recently has been 
much accelerated. ‘This movement 
will in the long run,” says the com- 
mittee, “add to the urban demand for 
foodstuffs and .will eventually lessen 
the supply of farm produce, thus tend- 
ing to establish a more normal rela- 
tionship between agricultural and 
other prices.” 

Thus a movement which for a gen- 
eration has been deplored by many as 
tending to the decay of the country 
is now hailed as the saving force 
in restoring the country to a stable 
basis. 


IF AT FIRST YOU 
DON’T SUCCEED 


(joes last May army aviators 
crossed from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in a non-stop flight of less 
than 27 hours, and now it is ex- 
tremely likely that before long a plane 
will succeed in spanning the continent 
in the light of a single day. Twice 
Lieutenant Russell L. Maughan has 
attempted the feat, and the second 
time he reached within 598 miles of 
the Pacific coast before a leak in his 
oil system forced him to make a final 
halt. In his second attempt Lieutenant 
Maughan left the field at Mineola, 
Long Island, a little after 4 A.M. East- 
ern standard time. He arrived at Day- 
ton, Ohio, at 8:58. At 12:25 he was at 
St. Joseph, Missouri, and at 4:32, 
mountain time, he reached Cheyenne. 
It was a little after seven o’clock in 
the evening when he finally settled at 
Rock Springs, Wyoming. It is to be 


* hoped that the War Department will 


give Lieutenant Maughan at least one 

more try at the record which he seeks 

to set. The courage and endurance 
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which he has already shown merit a 
chance for.a successful outcome. 


THE TRIAL OF A REFORMER 


ILLIAM H. ANDERSON, Superin- 

tendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League of New York State, and one 
of the most influential men in the 
National Councils of the -Anti-Saloon 
League, has been indicted by a grand 
jury on charges of larceny and for- 
gery. Readers of The Outlook do not 
need to be reminded that an in- 
dictment is not a conviction and that 
a judgment must be withheld until 
these issues have been settled by trial. 
The charges were brought against Mr. 
Anderson as a result of his handling 
of the funds of the Anti-Saloon 
League. During the course of the in- 
vestigation Mr. Anderson has _ lost 
public sympathy owing to his failure 
to put all his cards on the table. A 
policy of secrecy and evasion is never 
advisable, no matter how sure the man 
may be of the propriety of his acts. 
The surer he is, the more open he 
should be. 


SIGSBEE OF THE MAINE 


HE veteran of two wars, Charles 

Dwight Sigsbee, who died sud- 
denly on July 19 at the age of seventy- 
eight, will be remembered chiefly as 
the officer in command of the Maine 
when she was blown up in the Harbor 
of Havana; but he ought to be remem- 
bered for his agile mind, his courage, 
his discretion, his wide and varied 
service, and his ability to do well 
whatever duty came to him in his pro- 
fession. 

A naval officer is called upon to per- 
form many different functions, and 
Admiral Sigsbee’s career furnishes 
examples of distinction in many of 
those functions. In the Civil War as 
an ensign he was with Farragut in 
Mobile Bay. In the Spanish War as 
a captain in command of the auxiliary 
cruiser St. Paul he captured a collier 
and defeated the Spanish cruiser Isa- 
bella II and the destroyer Terror. He 
helped the investigation of the cause 
of the destruction of the Maine. It 
was on a diplomatic as well as a naval 
errand that he was sent when he vis- 
ited Havana at the time of the explo- 
sion. In a storm he saved his ship, 
the Blake, by scuttling her, and then 
raised her from her sandy bed. His 
quick decision saved an excursion 
steamer from collision. He was an 
inventor of a method of deep-sea 
sounding, and for him the deepest val- 
ley in the bed of the Gulf of Mexico 
and one of the rare species of deep- 
sea fauna are named. Much of what 
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he did is unknown to the ordinary 


' citizen, for ‘much of a naval officer’s 


work is technical and much of it is 
done quietly or remotely. 

It was accident that brought him 
fame, but his able service brought 
honor to his country. 


CONDITIONS OF THE BOK PRIZE 
A. COMMITTEE of men and women 
of high standing has been 
placed in charge of the hundred- 
thousand-dollar award by Edward W. 
Bok for the best practicable peace 
plan, and has announced its condi- 
tions. In defining the scope of the 
plan the Committee says: 
The winning plan. must provide 
a practicable means whereby the 
United States can take its place and 
do its share toward preserving world 
peace, while not making compulsory 
the participation of the United States 
in European wars, if any such are, 
in the future, found unpreventable. 
Subsidiary awards may be made of 
$5,000 each for such portions of plans 
as may be used by the Jury of Award 
in a possible composite plan. Half of 
the main award is to be given upon 
the acceptance of the winning plan by 
the Jury, the other half if by March 
4, 1925, the plan is accepted by the 
United States Senate or has won, in 
the opinion of the Jury, “an adequate 
degree of popular support.” Each 
plan must be limited to five thousand 
words, aside from the required sum- 
mary of not more than five hundred 
words, and must be received at the 
office of- the American Peace Award 
(which is 342 Madison Avenue, New 
York City) by November 15, 1923. 
These indicate only some of the con- 
ditions. Any aspirant for the award 
(to which only American citizens are 
eligible) should write to the American 
Peace Award, at the address given 
above, for official instructions as to 
the conditions which must be ob- 
served. 


THE QUESTION OF 
PROHIBITION IN SWITZERLAND 
Ts Switzerland one sees no drunk- 
ards. Indeed, with such a sober, 
serious folk as are the Swiss one does 
not expect to. find drink excesses. Yet 
in that properest of Swiss towns, 
Lausanne, eminent medical authorities 
inform us, no less than three-fifths of 
the cases in itS municipal hospitals 
are due to alcoholic excesses. ..Perhaps 
not so large a proportion is character- 
istic of hospitals in other parts of 
Switzerland, but the proportion is 


sufficiently large to alarm the citizens: 


in general, and the medical fraternity 
in particular. 
The doctors have been a unit in de- 


manding reform. This finally took the 
shape of state control of the manufac- 
ture of “hard liquor.” Very nearly all 
drunkenness comes from this’ source, 
and the use of wine and beer has been 
regarded by the reformers as practi- 
cally negligible. Under the proposed 
reform the Government would have 
had control of every distillery in 
Switzerland and would have imposeé 
heavy taxes on the production or ir 
portation of alcoholic beverages. Tl 
proceeds from the taxes would hav 
been used for the establishment of ola 
age pensions. 

As a matter of fact, many, perhaps 
most, families in the Swiss country 
districts have their own little distil- 
leries. The proposed reform was 
therefore instantly resented as being 
an interference with individual and 
family rights. This sentiment was 
carefully cultivated by the café and 
hotel people in the towns, who did not 
want to see their profits from this 
feature of their business lessened. 

Despite this propaganda, however, 
the counter-propaganda of liberal edu- 
cation had been so effectively applied 
in the towns that when the question 
was submitted to a vote of the whole 
people on June 3 Geneva, Lausanne, 
Berne, Lucerne, Zurich, Basle, and 
the other large Swiss communities 
voted emphatically in favor of the 
reform. 

The reform was defeated neverthe- 
less because of the larger adverse vote 
from the country districts. The ad- 
verse vote was cantonal as well as 
popular. 

If the vote of the cities shows the 
triumph of intelligence over igno- 
rance, a similar, if not equal, triumph, 
it is expected, will doubtless take place 
in the country districts when, after 
further public discussion, the question 
is again submitted, as it will be. 


RUSSIA’S 
POLITICAL QUARANTINE 
NCE more Secretary Hughes has 
ats desirable to explain why 
the American Government cannot rec- 
ognize the Russian Bolshevist rule. 
Secretary Hughes’s statement came in 
answer to a letter from Mr. Gompers. 
the President of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. Mr. Gompers’s letter, 
in turn, seems to have been called 
forth by statements made by Senator 
Brookhart, who~on his return from a 
brief visit to Russia, where he saw 
what the Bolsheviki wished him to 
see, made an appeal for the recogni- 
tion of the Bolshevist Government. © 
The Secretary of State recalls the 
outrageous violation of civil liberties 
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perpetrated by the Bolshevist Govern- 
ment and the consequent oppression 
of the people, including the working 
people. This reminder seems to be 
necessary, for it is self-styled Ameri- 
can liberals who are the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of this most ob- 
noxious tyranny that out-Czars the 
Czar. It is not its tyranny, however, 
which is decisive against the recogni- 
tion of the present so-called Govern- 
ment in Russia. Secretary Hughes 
makes this plain: 

Recognition is an invitation to in- 
tercourse. It is accompanied on the 
part of the new government by the 
clearly implied or expressed promise 


to fulfill the obligations of inter- 
course. ... In the case of the exist- 
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without the prospect of indemnifica- 
tion. ... What is most serious is that 
there is conclusive evidence that 
those in control at Moscow have not 
given up their original purpose 
of destroying existing governments 
wherever they can do so through- 
out the world. . . .‘There can be 
no intercourse among nations any 
more than among individuals except 
upon a general assumption. of good 
faith. ... The sentiment of our peo- 
ple is not deemed to be favorable to 
the acceptance into political fellow- 
ship of this régime so long as it de- 
nies the-essential bases of intercourse 
and cherishes,-as an ultimate and 
definite aim, the destruction of the 
free institutions which we have la- 
boriously built up, containing, as 
they do, the necessary assurances of 
the freedom of labor upon which our 


ing régime in Russia there has not 
only been the tyrannical procedure... 
which has caused the question of the 
submission or acquiescence of the 
Russian people to remain an open 
one, but also a repudiation of the ob- 
ligations inherent in international in- 
tercourse and a defiance of the prin- 
ciples upon which alone it can be 
conducted. . The persons of our 
eitizens in Russia are for the mo- 
ment free from harm. No assurance 
exists, however, against a repetition 
of the arbitrary detentions which 
some of them have suffered in the 
past. ... The many American citi- 
zens who have suffered directly or 
indirectly by the confiscation of 
American property in Russia remain 


prosperity must depend. 

We wish there were some way of 
officially circulating the full text of 
the letter from which we have space 
only to quote in part. It ought to be 
possible for any citizen to apply at his 
post office for such a document and 
get it promptly. Men like Senator 
Brookhart and Senator-elect Johnson 
are doing their constituents poor ser- 
vice in giving encouragement to the 
most conscienceless tyranny in the 
world to-day. It is high time that 
our people should understand that we 
cannot make contracts and agree- 
ments with these Russian oligarchs 


(C) Underwood 





THE INVADERS FROM OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


1 August 


who make a virtue of faithless- 
ness. 


THE TRACK AND COURT 


Ge and contests with Oxford 
and Cambridge may some day 
become as regular a part of an Ameri- 
can athletic season as the annual con- 
tests between our own variously be- 
loved enemies. Indeed, international 
tennis between collegians is coming te 
be a regular matter of exchange. Two 
years ago Oxford and Cambridge 
came to this country; last year Har- 
vard and Yale journeyed to England; 
and this year the tennis players of 
Oxford and Cambridge again tried 
their fortunes on this side of the At- 
lantic. In none of these contests have 
the English players succeeded in 
carrying off the wreath of victory. 
The scores in matches for the three 
years have been 5 to 4, 15 to 6, and 13 
to 8, in every instance in favor of the 
American colleges. / 
On the track Harvard and Yale this 
year did not fare so well, for in a 
track and field meet at the great 
Wembley Stadium in England the 
Yale-Harvard team was defeated by 
the narrow margin of 64% to 5% 
points. This is the fifth joint trac 
meet between these four universities. 
In each event only one point was 
given for the winner. A system of 
scoring is used different from that in 
our own intercollegiate track meets. 
The English combination took the 
100-yard dash, the 220-yard dash, the 
half-mile run, the 1-mile run, the 
220-yard hurdles, and the broad jump, 
while the American team was winning 
the 440-yard run, the 2-mile run, the 
120-yard hurdles, the pole vault, and 
the 16-pound shot. 
was divided between the rivals. 


A REFORM FOR ALASKA 

MONG the newspaper correspon- 

dents accompanying the Presi- 
dent on his trip to Alaska is Harold 
Phelps Stokes, of the New York “Eve- 
ning Post.” In advance of the Presi- 
dent’s speech at Seattle Mr. Stokes 
stated that one of the points in the 
executive programme for Alaska is as 
follows: 


Administration — Co-ordination of 
Federal activities through Governor 
with a council chosen from the vari- 
ous Federal departments, the Gov- 
ernor and his council to have execu- 
tive and administrative authority, 
but control of fundamental policy, 
notably in the matter of natural re 
sources, to remain in Washington. 


Readers of The Outlook will remem- 
ber that this is what Sherman Rogers, 
in his articles published in this jour- 
nal Jast December and January on 


The high jump: 
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SHERMAN ROGERS’'S TELEGRAPHIC REPORT 
| FROM ALASKA 


Sherman Rogers, Juneau, Alaska: 

Press despatches published here report disarrange- 
ment of Harding’s trip because of railroad scandal. 
The accusation is that the railroad was foisted on the 
Government in the interest of Morgan and Guggen- 
heim, that there is a plot to remove the capital to 
Anchorage, and that the proposal to consolidate 
Alaskan departments originated with the Guggenheim 
interests which duped Franklin Lane and Woodrow 
Wilson. Please wire to reach us July twenty-third. 
THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK. 
July 16, 1923. 


The Editors of The Outlook, New York. 

Governor Bone emphatically assured me to-night 
there was not a single word of truth in published re- 
ports of scandal preventing Presidential trip over 
Richardson Trail. From actual experience over Trail 
I know that the decision to cancel the arrangements 
was not only wise but necessary. Disgruntled town 
lot speculators along Government railroad have from 
time to time charged extravagance in construction of 
the great Alaskan railway, much to the amusement 
of the substantial citizens of the Territory. Responsi- 
ble and neutral residents I have met in both trips to 
the Territory are almost a unit in unreserved praise 
for despatch of construction. Considering the period 
of high price of material and labor during war years, 
cost is considered reasonable. Talk of Morgan or 
Guggenheim influence in anything pertaining to con- 


struction or operation of Government railway is too 
ridiculous to merit even passing attention. Any talk 
of conspiracy in consolidation of departments so far 
as New York financial interests are concerned is plain 
rubbish. Removal of Land Office to Anchorage never 
was a plot and, in my opinion, there is no danger of 
capital being moved from Juneau to Anchorage, al- 
though naturally towns on Government railway would 
welcome the move. It can be quite definitely stated 
that Juneau, due to center of population and geo- 
graphical advantage, will permanently remain the 
capital of Alaska. I might add in passing that the 
mere thought of Morgan or Guggenheim attempting 
to influence the Government regarding the construc- 
tion or operation of the Government railroad is so 
palpably absurd as to cause the most malignant scan- 
dal-packer in the Territory to shake his head with 
disgust. The freight rates from Seward to Fairbanks 
are much too high; at the same time they are very 
much lower than the rates over the Guggenheim line 
from Cordova to Kennecott either by mile or by 
weight; and, in my opinion, in a very short time the 
rates will be slashed to a point where the whole proj- 
ect will be one of development of a great frontier 
rather than a commercial proposition. However, so 
far as conspiracy is concerned, the entire construction 
and operating of the Government railway stands out 
as a monument of graftless management—a record 
every American taxpayer can be proud of. 
SHERMAN ROGERS. 
Juneau, Alaska, July 28, 1923. 
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Alaska, advocated and urged as neces- 
sary for the proper administration of 
that great Territory. It is gratifying 
to have this testimony concerning the 
hopefulness of the prospect of this 
administrative reform. 

The report concerning other mat- 

ters in Alaska for which we tele- 
- graphed to Mr. Rogers is printed on 
this page. 


A POLITICAL TEMPEST 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


VERY nation which has the re- 
sponsibility of governing depen- 
dents or of helping dependents govern 
themselves is likely at any time to find 
its burden somewhat lively. At pres- 
ent America’s lively burden consists 
of Filipino politicians. It has taken 
the form of a general strike on the 
part of office-holders in the Philip- 
pines against what they assert to be 
too much Governor-General. 
It began with the intervention of 


‘dent of the Senate. 


Governor-General Wood in the dis- 
missal of an American police official 
by the Filipino Mayor of Manila. As- 
signed by the. United States Secret 
Service to service in the Manila police 
to suppress gambling—a tough job in 
a Chinese and Malaysian population— 
this official was dismissed under 
charges. He was exonerated, however, 
by a Filipino judge, and the Governor- 
General reinstated him. Thereupon 
the members of the Council of State, 
with the exception of the Secretary of 
Education, who is an American, re- 
signed. The Council of State consists 
of the heads of the various depart- 
ments, the Vice-Governor-General, 
and the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the Assembly. Mr. 
Quezon on his return from Washing- 
ton, where he had served as Resident 
Commissioner, gaining fame for his 
oratory in Congress, where he could 
speak but not vote, was elected Presi- 
He is the clever- 


est politician in the islands. Mr. 


Roxas, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is a supporter of Mr. 
Quezon and was his lieutenant evi- 
dently in arranging this walkout. The 
other chief politician of the Philip- 
pines is Mr. Osmena, leader of the 
Nationalist party, as Mr. Quezon is 
leader of the Opposition. 

These Filipino political leaders have 
nothing to learn from any American 
political machine. They are consum- 
mate politicians. Whether any of 
them wish independence or not for the 
Philippines, they all find “indepen- 
dence” an effective political battle-cry. 
It helps to bring them support from 
the voters. Under the politicians’ rule 
the islands have suffered financially, 
economically, and administratively, 
and it is convenient to have an issue 
which will divert the Filipinos’ atten- 
tion from their political leaders’ in- 
competence. 

Most unfortunately for the _ politi- 
cians, Governor - General Leonard 
Wood is less interested in their ambi- 
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tions than in the political; social, and 
economic progress of the Filipino 
people. 

Because their interests clash with 
Governor-General Wood’s sense of 
obligation the spokesmen of Filipino 
aspirations have been awaiting a 
casus bella. Mr. Quezon found it in 
the case of this dismissed police offi- 
cial, and he has made his appeal from 
his strategic position as President of 
the Senate as follows: 


We welcome the present crisis be- 
cause it. will call the attention of 
Congress to the need of a definite 
status of government here. In the 
resignations of members of the Coun- 
cil of State and the departmental sec- 
retaries there is no attack on the 
sovereign power of the United States, 
nor a challenge to the authority of 
its representative in the Philippine 
Islands. It is not even a _ protest 
against the Administration of Presi- 
dent Harding, nor against Governor- 
General Wood personally, but it is a 
protest against the encroachment by 
the Governor-General on the Consti- 
tutional rights already enjoyed by 
the Filipino people, against usurpa- 
tion of power in direct violation of 
existing laws. 


This charge of “usurpation of 
power” comes very close after the 
Wood-Forbes investigation, which re- 
vealed a condition in the Philippines 
extremely disconcerting to Filipino 
leaders. When, thereupon, General 
Wood proceeded with a firm hand to 
correct the evils, the Filipino leaders 
faced inevitably a great inroad into 
the freedom of action which, under 
Governor-General Harrison, they had 
so thoroughly enjoyed. Naturally 
they wanted Governor-General Wood 
restrained, and they have even in- 
duced the Legislature to ask that he 
be removed from his post. ; 

These politicians profess great fear 
of the “big American interests” sup- 
posed to be behind the programme of 
Governor-General Wood for the devel- 
opment of Philippine resources on a 
large scale by private capital. They 
have refused, for example, to change 
the land laws in order to provide for 
the plantation culture of rubber. 
They have opposed the curtailment of 
the commercial activities of the Phil- 
ippine National Bank, though they 
have had to admit the mismanagement 
of that bank during the post-war 
period. The politicians are thus either 
preventing the development of the 
wealth of the islands or obliging pri- 
vate enterprise to adopt uneconomic 
methods. 

It is impossible here to recount 
what General Wood found in the 
islands. It suffices to say that he 
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OSMENA, LEADER OF THE 
NATIONALIST PARTY 


found attempts at governmental en- 
terprise on a large scale combined 
with lax methods and irregularity. 
As long as the United States re- 
tains any responsibility for the Phil- 
ippines it must exercise what author- 
ity it has in protecting the people of 
the islands on the one, hand from 
foreign danger, and on the other hand 
from internal corruption and incompe- 
tence. If we are not to have any 
authority in the Philippines, then we 
must not be held responsible for them. 





QUEZON, THE CLEVEREST POLITICIAN 
IN THE ISLANDS 


1 AuguSt 


The Filipino politicians cannot be al- 


lowed to be the only beneficiaries of. 


American protection. In the present 
little crisis the Harding Administra- 
tion ought to take a definite stand. So 
far as we know, it has said nothing 
either in disapproval or approval of 
the Wood-Forbes report, or definitely 
given its backing to General. Wood. 
It ought to make its Philippine policy 
clear. Meantime we have no doubt 
that General Wood is glad that the 
politicians have thrown the gauntlet 
down and have brought the fight into 
the open. 


NO CHANCE FOR A 
NAPOLEON 


LL honest fears of France as 

a Power ambitious for world 

domination may now die and 
rest in peace. 

If France were ambitious as Ger- 
many proved herself to be in 1914, 
and as France has been accused of 
being, she would certainly be laying 
her plans for a great navy. No Power 
or group of Powers can dominate the 
world without becoming, or at least 
threatening to become, irresistible on 
both land and sea. For world domina- 
tion both a first-rate army and a first- 
rate navy are indispensable. A na- 
tion with a mighty army may become 
an uncomfortable neighbor, but it 
cannot dictate policies to the other 
nations of the world unless it has at 
its command a navy which can control 
the world’s seaways. 

As a naval Power France is feeble. 

Now, by ratifying the Washington 
Naval Treaty France has acknowl- 
edged her impotence, not merely for 
the present but for years to come, and 
has thus put an end to every accusa- 
tion that is both honest and informed 
that she aims to be imperialistic Ger- 
many’s successor. Hereafter any one 
who accuses France of attempting to 
dominate the world may be set down 
charitably as speaking out of igno- 
rance. Those who disapprove of the 
policies of France may at least find re- 
assurance in the obvious fact that she 
is doomed to remain without power to 
enforce her will upon the rest of the 
world. 

For control of the sea it is neces- 
sary for a nation to have such fleets 
as can seize and hold against all at- 
tack strategic positions. For this 
purpose those fleets must consist, 
under modern world conditions, of a 
variety of war-vessels. If there were 
some way by which impregnable forti- 
fications could be erected in the ocean 
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at those strategic positions and 
manned by sufficient forces, of course 
a navy could be dispensed with. That, 
however, is impossible. In lieu of 
erecting such fortifications, a naval 
Power must have fortifications that 
are mobile. These fortifications are 
the capital ships. In ancient times 
for this purpose galleys sufficed. To- 
day it is necessary to have what are 
known as battleships and _ battle- 
cruisers. Submarines and light cruis- 
ers and destroyers may carry on a 
sort of guerrilla warfare, harassing 
the enemy’s commerce, but such war- 
fare can no more win against the 
overwhelming force of a well-balanced 
navy than guerrilla warfare can win 
against the overwhelming force of a 
powerful military machine on land. 
Even Germany’s submarine campaign, 
backed though it was by a powerful 
battle-fleet and directed against an 
especially vulnerable island kingdom, 
failed. The battle-fleet of a nation, 
provided it is well balanced, is the 
measure of that nation’s naval 
strength. 

Measured thus, the navy of France 
is third rate. According to the Naval 
Treaty which France has signed, the 
chief navies of the world rank as fol- 
lows in thousand tons: That of the 
United States, 525; that of Britain, 
525; that of Japan, 315; and that of 
Italy and of France, each 175. 

Even this, however, does not tell the 
whole story of France’s naval weak- 
ness. Her homeland is open to attack 
from, not only the Atlantic Ocean, the 
English Channel, and the North Sea, 
but also the Mediterranean. These 
two coasts are more decisively sep- 
arated from each other than are 
America’s coasts on the Atlantic and 
Pacific; for America holds control 
over the line of communication be- 
tween her two coasts, while France 
depends for the control of the connec- 
tion between her two coasts, not upon 
herself, but upon Great Britain. 
~ Moreover, France has a colonial em- 
pire to defend second in extent only 
to that of Great Britain. And yet by 
this Naval Treaty she has limited her- 
self to a navy no larger than Italy’s. 

If any Frenchmen dream _ such 
dreems as those which the Kaiser 
dreamed, they can be safely left to 
dream undisturbed. - There is no dan- 
ger to the world in them. . Certainly 
we here in America can set our minds 
at rest. We have the right to a navy 
equal to the most powerful in the 
world; three times’ that of France. No 
matter what allies France might se- 


cure, her naval strength pitted against: 
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the United States alone would be. of 
no.avail,.and pitted against the United 
States and Britain would be paltry. 
Those who are conjuring up in their 
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imagination a Napoleonic policy for 
France can scarcely complain if their 
honesty is suspected, because their 
fancies are certainly preposterous. 


VERSUS INDUSTRIAL 


CO-OPERATION 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


OME comments of mine on the 

coal industry in The Outlook of 

July 11 have brought me the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. Ralph M. 
Easley, Chairman of the Executive 
Council of the National Civic Federa- 
tion: 


July 16, 1923. 
Editor, The Outlook. 

Sir:—I have read with great in- 
terest the address on “Coal” by Mr. 
Lawrence F. Abbott in The Outlook 
of July 11. There are so many good 
things in it that to find fault with it 
may seem hypercritical. .. . 

~ Mr. Lawrence Abbott defines the 
term Industrial Democracy. as _ fol- 
lows: 

“Industrial Democracy is that state 
of social economics in which the 
worker shall have a voice in choosing 
the management and in regulating 
conditions of labor.” : 

He also states: 

“T used to think that this problem 
of co-operation was essentially a 
problem of profit sharing. I do not 
think so any longer. Money is not 
at the bottom of this thing at all.... 
The fundamental desire of the work- 
ingmen is to have a voice in their in- 
dustries as to the conditions of labor 
as well as a voice regarding the shar- 
ing of the products of labor.” 

I should like to know what he 
means when he talks about the worker 
having a “voice in choosing the 
management.” I do not know of any 
organizations in the American labor 
movement which make any such 
demand. The fact is, they do not 
want to have any responsibility for 
management; they want the employer 
to carry that burden. They do want 
a voice in the regulation of the 
conditions under which they labor; 
but that is all taken care of under 
their collective bargaining contract. 
There are organizations which are 
not American but Russian, such as 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
which demand not only a controlling 
voice in the management but are also 
openly educating their people eventu- 
ally to take over the industry by 
force. This is in, line with Haywood’s 
definition of “Industrial Democracy,” 
but. L know that Mr. Lawrence Abbott 
does not mean anything.of that kind, 

In the demands made by the An- 
thracite Mine Workers I do not see 
any for, ‘sharing the products of la- 
bor” unless Mr. Abbott interprets the 
demand for wages as meaning that; 
but the phrase is not generally used 
in that sense. 


In his admirable report on “Labor 
Conditions in Great Britain and 
France” J. W. Sullivan, the “Nestor” 
of trade-unionism, points out clearly 
the fallacy of the idea that the work- 
ers want a voice in the management. 
Mr. Sullivan says: 

““Workers control,’ ‘a voice in 
management,’ ‘an economic democ- 
racy,’ ‘labor to head the business,’ 
‘wage-workers at the directors’ table,’ 
‘the democratization of industry’— 
verbal coinages, these, in favorite use 
among a group of stampeders after 
economic will-o’-the-wisps, a busy 
tribe not regarded too seriously by 
American trade unionists accustomed 
to deal with stubborn facts and non- 
theoretical conditions. Behind these 
phrases is screened a big idea—a 
compound of syndicalism, Socialism, 
and that sociological laboratory prod- 
uct, guildism.” 

And then he outlines painstakingly 
some of the managing functions in 
an industrial business in which the 
workers would have no desire to par- 
ticipate. He states these as forty- 
three different items under six gen- 
eral heads. As subjects in which the 
worker has a right to have a voice, 
he gives twenty-eight items under 
five general heads. I am sorry there 
is not space to quote this matter 
in full because it is such a com- 
plete answer to those who want the 


workers to participate in manage- 
ment. 
However, “Industrial Democracy” 


was not the only topie discussed by 
Mr. Abbott in his excellent address 
before the American Mining Con- 
gress. He pointed to the shop com- 
mittee plan of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company as “the line along 
which is to be found the most hope 
to-day for peaceful co-operation in 
industry.” 

I ask: Did he realize that he was 
addressing an organization which in- 
cludes the coal operators of the 
United States? And did he realize 
that, in the coal industry, labor is at 
least ninety per cent, and in some 
territories one hundred per cent, or- 
ganized in the United Mine Workers 
of America, and that, therefore, it 
would not look with any favor upon 
the Pennsylvania plan, which it de- 
nounces as a union organized and 
controlled by the employers? In 
other words,-did Mr. Abbott realize 
that, if his advice were taken by the 
coal operators whom he was address- 
ing, they would refuse to deal with 
the United Mine Workers of America 
but would insist upon an organization " 
created by the operators which, it - 
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would follow, would have no relation 

with the tradeunion movement? 

In referring to this matter, I do 
not mean to pass upon the merits of 
the bitter controversy between the 
trade unions and the so-called “‘em- 
ployers’ unions.” Each side of that 
eontroversy can present a very strong 
ease. After twenty years’ experience 
in dealing with industrial questions, 
I think that if I were an employer I 
would prefer the “employers’ unions” 
and if I were a worker I would prefer 
the trade-union side of that contro- 
versy. 

I am, however, referring only to 
Mr. Abbott’s suggestion, which, if 
earried to its logical conclusion, 
would seem to mean that the United 
Mine Workers of America, a body 
having the anthracite fields so com- 
pletely organized as to be able to 
shut them all down in twenty-four 
hours and make it impossible for the 
operators to reopen them, should dis- 
solve its organization and its mem- 
bers should join an organization 
formed by the Anthracite Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association. 

Of course, that would not be a very 
helpful suggestion at this stage of the 
controversy now going on at Atlantic 
City between the Anthracite Coal Op- 
erators’ Association and the United 
Mine Workers of America. But, while 
JT do not think Mr. Abbott’s sugges- 
tion is helpful, I cannot see that any- 
thing more helpful is furnished by 
the platform of the American Mining 
Congress, an organization made up of 
“practical, hard-headed” coal opera- 
tors, from which he quotes as fol- 
lows: 

“Future peace of industry will not 
be found in ‘organized employers’ 
and ‘organized employees’ that are 
created to fight each other. This has 
been tried for half a century and 
failed. 

“There is a common ground upon 
which every employer and employee 
can meet, and this common ground 
is born of confidence, and sustained | 
through a recognition of interdepen- 
dence. 

“The mining industry needs the 
regenerating influence of reciprocal 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee. There is no other road to 
permanent industrial peace.” 

The most that can be said of those 
paragraphs is that they are beautiful 
in spirit and academic in character 
but utterly worthless as a working 
proposition in this every-day world. 

Sincerely yours, 
RaAaLtrpH M. EASLEY. 

No. 1 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Using this letter as a text, a com- 
plete historical treatise on labor and 
industry might be written. Of course 
that is impossible in a newspaper 
article, but as outlines are now fash- 
ionable things in historical surveys, 
an outline of the so-called labor move- 
ment might be drawn somewhat as 
follows: 

The original man was an extreme 
individualist. He hunted and labored 
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for himself and for his female mate 
and cubs, and his hand was turned 
against every other man whose inter- 
ests conflicted with his. Then’ came 
the family. A good picture of the 
family industrial system is given in 
the legend or history of Jacob in the 
Old Testament. Jacob, it will be re- 
membered, worked for seven years, 
and his wages was a wife. And Jacob 
was not satisfied. He seems to have 
been one of the first men recorded in 
history as dissatisfied with the wages 
system. 

Then came the tribe, in which form 
of industry the tribal head managed 
everything and everybody for the 
benefit of the tribe. Out of the tribe 
grew the nation, in which the industry 
of the individual, or of the family, or 
of the tribe, was federated. The in- 
tellectually or physically strong were 
in command. Feudalism was not only 
a political system, it was an industrial 
system. 

It was only a very little while ago 
in the history of the world that the 
industrial system under which we live 
came into being. It owed its origin to 
the stearh-engine, and is called—or 
ought to be called—the factory sys- 
tem. The factory system is not much 
more than a hundred years old. Out 
of the factory system there came to 
be .developed a long line ‘of captains 
of industry or capitalistic kings—the 
reader will use whichever term best 
suits his sympathies. The great army 
of workers, which was organized or 
which grew up naturally under the 
factory system and was commanded, 
clothed, fed, court-martialed, put in 
the guard-house, exactly like the sol- 
diers of a political army, by the cap- 


tains of industry or the capitalistic 


kings. hit upon the idea of the trade 
union, an organization of mutual ben- 
efit and self-protection. The reader 
who wants to understand the origin 
of the trade union can perhaps do no 
better than to turn to two novels of 
Charles Reade’s, “Foul Play” and oEut 
Yourself in His Place.” 

It is not much more satisfactory to 
discuss the question whether the out- 
rages of the trade union produce the 
hard-hearted selfishness of the capi- 
talists, or whether the hard-hearted 
selfishness of the capitalists produces 
the outrages of the trade union, than 
it is to discuss the old riddle as to 
which came first, the hen or the egg. 
It is a fact, however, that the human 
abuses of. the early days of the fac- 
tory system in England apparently 
hardened everybody’s heart, and in- 
dustry in English-speaking countries 
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emai by process of natural evo- 


lution, became a state of warfare in | 


which fighting, either physical or 
argumentative, was the normal ‘condi- 
tion, with occasional periods of tem- 
porary truce. And that is where we 
are to-day in industry, exactly as we 
are in international political relations. 
Can some more reasonable and more 
efficient system of human relations in 
industry be found? I think it is pos- 
sible. Mr. Easley evidently thinks it 
is impossible. 

The reason I think some more ef- 
ficient industrial system will be found 
is because it is actually already being 
found. Arbitration, judicial proce- 
dure, and conferences through elective 
representatives are actually being 
substituted for strikes, exactly as 
some visionaries, “beautiful in spirit 
and academic in character” (to use 
Mr. Easley’s phrase), are struggling 
to see if they cannot be introduced 
into international politica] relations. 

Now let me say that I am not at- 
tacking the trade union. The trade 
union, in spite of its extravagances, 
its unreason, and its acts of violence, 
has done more than any other one 
factor to improve the physical and, 
therefore, the mental and moral con- 
dition of the hand worker. It has 
done this either directly by its own 
power or indirectly by calling atten- 
tion to abuses and to conditions, and 
thus getting public opinion back of 
law enactments. Those employers who 
use the term “open shop” simply for 


the sake of creating what is really a . 


closed shop against the organization 


of hand workers are in a very real’ 


sense enemies of society. Where the 


shop committee plan is a swhterfuge 


to destroy the power of the hand 
worker to organize in self-protection 
I am no advocate of it. Where the 
shop committee plan is an honest at- 
tempt of. men and managers to get 
together on a basis of mutual justice 
I believe it to be the most hepeful in- 
dication of the practical evolution of 
industrial democracy. 

By a curious coincidence, there was 
laid on my table the very day that 
Mr. Easley’s letter was received an 
article from the “Iron Age” of June 
14 describing the operation of the 
shop committee plan in the great 
Bethlehem steel works. It is written 
by Mr. John Calder, an industrial en- 
gineer of experience and standing, but 
not connected in any way with the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. Be ta 

In five years under the shop com- 
mittee plan 2,365 cases in controversy 
between the men and the management 
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have been decided in the four original 
plants of this great Steel Corporation. 
Of these cases 1,682 were decided in 
favor of the men, 330 in favor of the 
management, 103 were withdrawn by 
the employees, 201 were compromised, 
and 49 are still pending. Not a strike 
was necessary in settling these con- 
troversies. The italics are mine. Of 
these cases 1,182, or one-half of all 
the controversial matters, concerned 
the workers’ economic interests. 
Wages, piece-work, bonus, and ton- 
nage schedules were the subjects of 
570 cases harmoniously settled. If 
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this isn’t having a voice in manage- 
ment, I don’t. know what. management 
is. Mr. Calder’s comment is: “Rome 
was not built in a day; neither was 
the Bethlehem plan ‘sold’ to the cor- 
poration’s employees by a few fine 
gestures. Nevertheless it has been 
thoroughly sold to 70,000 workers who 
remember the old days of ‘catch ’em 
young, treat ’em rough, and tell ’em 
nothing.’ ”’ 

My reply to Mr. Easley is that if 
this has been done with 70,000 men in 
the steel industry it is at least con- 
ceivable that it might be done with 
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700,000 men in the coal industry. But 
I admit that the idea must be thor- 
oughly “sold” to the operators as well 
as to the men before it will work. 

If the principles of industry enun- 
ciated by the American Mining Con- 
gress are in truth, as Mr. Easley as- 
serts, “utterly worthless as a working 
proposition in this every-day world,” 
then we shall have to go on fighting 
upon the present principle of grab all 
you can and keep all you grab until 
some great catastrophe like that which 
has overwhelmed Russia engulfs both 
capital and labor in a common ruin. 


‘VILLA IS DEAD; VIVA VILLA!” 


BY GREGORY MASON 


FORMERLY STAFF CORRESPONDENT OF THE OUTLOOK IN MEXICO 


lived—by violence. As he was 

motoring into the town of Par- 
ral, Chihuahua, to get supplies for his 
hacienda at Canutillo, Durango, he 
and his secretary (Colonel Trillo), 
his chauffeur, and his two body- 
‘guards were fired upon from ambush 
and riddled with bullets before they 
could- draw their guns. The pic- 
turesque mountain chieftain was the 
victim of just such an ambuscade as 


| YRANCISCO VILLA died as he 


he had directed against his enemies a * 


hundred times. _ 

The grim justice,of Villa’s end is 
only enhanced by the fact that he him- 
self had for three years been living 
the life of a peaceful farmer. It is 
written that they who live by the 
sword must die by the sword, and dur- 
ing most of Villa’s fifty-odd year: of 
life he had lived by the sword—that 
is, by six-shooter, repeating rifle, ma- 
chine gun, and field artillery. 
last some one “beat Villa to the draw.” 
One wonders if the price of those last 
three years of peaceful living was not 
the slowing up of that darting eye, 
that lightning hand? Is it one lesson 
of Villa’s death that it is perilous for 
the bandit to turn country gentleman? 
From the height of that secure old 
saddle of his might he not have seen 
his intended assassins in time, might 
he not have escaped death just once 
more, had he trusted the instinct of 
the mountain rover and refused to 


ride in one of those machine inven- _ 


tions of civilization which he long ago 
seornfully dubbed “las cucarachas” 
(“cockroaches”) ? 

As this goes to press Villa’s mur- 
derers have not been caught, and very 
likely the public will never know their 
names. The rumor is quite plausible, 
of course, that the former Commander 
of the Division of the North was 
killed by private feudists—men whose 
fathers or brothers or mothers or sis- 
ters had been the victims of some 


But at - 


piece of the ruthlessness of Villa, the 

guerrilla fighter, which Villa, the 

rancher, perhaps had even forgotten. 
But the theory is equally plausible 


‘that Villa was the victim of a political 


plot. No man can spend most of his 
life as bandit, dictator, and bandit 


_ again without yearning occasionally 


for that atmosphere of action which 
was the very breath of his earlier 
years. Mexican political circles are 
already growing excited over the pros- 


pects for the next Presidential -elec- 


tion, and it is said that Villa was dis- 
posed to use his tremendous influence, 
if necessary, to bring about the elec- 
tion of some one whose policies and 
personality he regarded with sympa- 





PANCHO VILLA IN HIS BANDIT DAYS 


thy. Adolfo de la Huerta, Minister of 
Finance, and Raoul Madero, younger 
brother of the martyred President, 
Francisco Madero, are the two candi- 
dates Villa is supposed to have fa- 
vored, and the latter in particular. 
Certain rival candidates are said to 
have shivered in their boots at the 
prospect of hearing the desert ring 
again with that old but almost death- 
less cry of “Viva Madero!” It is be- 
lieved Raoul Madero will have little 
chance of winning the “election” with- 
out the support of Villa, whose popu- 


‘larity has always been great among 


the peones of northern Mexico, who 
Sheltered the fugitive bandit for years 
when there was a price on his head 
which would have meant affluence and 
luxury to any of them. 

All this is the veriest speculation of 
course, but thinner sveculation than 
this has been the death of many a 
Mexican. 

The life of Pancho Villa would make 
excellent reading. He was perhaps 
the most picturesque character ever 
produced in a country where the com- 
monpiace is the rare thing and the 
fantastic is the commonplace. A year 
ago he announced that he had been 
writing his memoirs, but that he 
would keep them for his children. 
This was given out with the boast 
that he had declined for that narra- 
tive an offer of $50,000 gold made by 
an American publisher. In so doing 
he evinced the dislike he had nursed 
for “those devils, the gringos,’” ever 
since Uncle Sam had “double-crossed”’ 
him---as he maintained—by officially 
recognizing the Government of. Villa’s 
rival, Carranza, at a time when Car- 
ranza’s prestige was nearly extin- 
guished in Mexico. 

_ Villa -is. generaily regarded in the 
United States as the perpetrator of 
that spectacular night raid on Colum- 
bus, New Mexico, which resulted in 
the despatch of the Pershing Punitive 
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Expedition at an ultimate cost of 
$100,000,000. But Villa’s responsibil- 
ity for that-raid has never been 
proved, and of course to the last he 
stoutly denied that it was his doing. 
On the other hand, he loved to boast 
of most of his “panchovilladas,” as 
the Mexicans liked to call his martial 
exploits. From the point of view of 
the sheer picturesque, the most re- 
markable of these was Villa’s feat in 
capturing the heavily garrisoned city 
of Chihuahua on the national holiday 
of September 16, 1916. Several days 
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in advance Villa widely advertised 
that he would capture Chihuahua to 
exhibit the weakness of the Mexican 
Government. Disguised as civilians, 
he and a mere handful of his “Golden 
Ones” entered the State capital on the 
appointed day_and captured it,.as Don 
Pancho had promised. 

Unecouth and often cruel as he was, 
there was yet about this peon, whose 
real name has never been determined, 
a crude, captivating humor and a deep 
personal magnetism which made Villa 
loved by many who did not counte- 
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nance the bloody deeds which made 
his name a terror to his enemies. It 
is significant that.most of the Ameri- 
can correspondents who met Villa suc- 
cumbed to his genial magnetism and 
wrote as kindly of the man as their 
consciences would let them. 

Legend has played lightly with the 
name of Francisco Villa, and probably 
legend is not done yet. For men wil! 
ever like cunning when it is mixed 
with blunt bravado; they will eve: 
forgive cruelty in their admiration for 
courage. es 


WASHINGTON 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM LONDON 


faced with the troublesome mat- 

ter of selecting a man for the 
position of British Ambassador to the 
United States. Had Sir Auckland 
C. Geddes remained in good health, 
there would have been no change until 
he wished to retire, but it has been 
evident for some time that for his 
own sake his retirement was urgently 
necessary. When the present Prime 
Minister, Mr. Stanley Baldwin, came 
to the formation of his Cabinet, it was 


elas British Government is again 


desirable, from a political point of, 


view, that some recognition be given 
to Mr. Austen Chamberlain and his 
personal following. For various rea- 
sons he was not wanted in the Cabi- 
net, and he was offered the diplomatic 
post at Washington. This he promptly 
declined, also for political reasons, as 
he did not want to be removed from 
the field of active politics at home. 
Since this offer became public know]l- 
edge no intimation has been given by 
the Foreign Office as to the name of 
any one else under consideration, 
though it may now be only a matter 
of days before the decision of the 
Government is made known. 

The British effort during the past 
twenty-five years to find just the right 
men for the now important post of 
diplomatic representative to the 
United States is an interesting phase 
of British-American relations during 
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that period. The British mission to 
Washington was raised to the rank of 
an Embassy in 1893, during the in- 
cumbency of Lord Pauncefote; the 
American mission to London was 
simultaneously put on the same basis, 
and Thomas F. Bayard was appointed 
American Ambassador by President 
Cleveland. For some years before this 
event the British Government had 
rather slighted the Washington post, 
and it was not a position eagerly 
sought by ambitious members of the 
British diplomatic service. 

To be sent to Washington was re- 
garded as something in the nature of 
an exile by those who had achieved 
eminence, and life in the capitals of 
Europe was considered, with very 
good reason from their point of 
view, as infinitely to be preferred. 
The amenities of Washington society 
were not looked upon as equal to those 
of Paris, Rome, Vienna, Berlin, or 
Madrid, and in any one of those places 
there was opportunity for diplomatic 
accomplishment which would result in 
personal advancement, a feature then 
almost entirely lacking in the Wash- 
ington position. The prominence 
given to Washington affairs when 
Lord Pauncefote was Minister, the 
rewards which came to him, and the 
raising of the Mission to an Embassy 
changed this point of view. There 
was some surprise and some jealousy 
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felt at this sudden development, of 
which the incumbent had _ taken 
prompt advantage, and as a result of 
which he had received a reward 
aspired to by many men more promi- 
nent and with greater experience in 
the service. From that time on there 
was no lack of candidates, and the 
British Government began to give 
more serious consideration to the mat- 
ter of selecting a man to fill the place. 

A very interesting series of experi- 
ments resulted, some successful and 
others not so happy in the outcome. 
Personality, adroitness, and adapta- 
bility were now required, to say noth- 
ing of the need to meet the conditions 
of an environment like that of no 
other capital of an important country. 
Apparently there were few men avail- 
able for the position, as it was in one 
sense an unknown field of operation. 
It was suggested to the British Gov- 
that Americans would be 
impressed and more or less pleased to 
have stationed at their capital a mem- 
ber of the real aristocracy of Great 
Britain, and the suggestion was 
adopted. The Hon. Sir Michael H. 
Herbert was sent to pay his respects 
to the President of the United States 
in the capacity of British Ambassador. 
The pay of the position was large and 
the entertainment fund liberal. No 
happier choice of that character coulé 
have been made, and but for the trag- 
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edy of ill health which cut short his 
diplomatic career Sir Michael would 
probably have remained long at his 
post. 

He was succeeded by Sir Henry 
Mortimer Durand, who served in 
Washington about four years. This 
was an uneventful period, and no op- 
portunity apparently presented itself 
for unusually distinguished service. 
In 1907 the question again arose as to 
who should be sent to Washington. 
President Roosevelt was then in the 
White House, and the situation was 
complicated, for the British Foreign 
Office recognized that the President 
was a man of strong likes and dislikes, 
and it was desired to send some one 
who would command his_ personal 
friendship. By this time the British 
Government had begun to realize more 
clearly the truly democratic charac- 
ter of the American Government, the 
American people, and to a large degree 
Washington society. 

There was also another reason why 
it was desirable to send a man to 
Washington whose character and at- 
tainments would bring to him the per- 
sonal as well as the official friendship 
of President Roosevelt. The power of 
Germany was then growing through- 
out the world, and especially valuable 
were Germany’s relations and influ- 
ence in America. Baron Speck von 
Sternberg, the German Ambassador, 
was a close personal friend of the 
President, and in fact owed his posi- 
tion to that friendship, which had 
been formed in previous years when 
Theodore Roosevelt was Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy and Sternberg 
was on the staff of the German Am- 
bassador in Washington in a subordi- 
nate position. 

Sternberg was later appointed Ger- 
man Consul-General at Cairo, and 
while there wrote to Colonel Roosevelt 
when the latter became President and 
asked him to forward his interests 
with the German Emperor if oppor- 
tunity presented. President Roosevelt 
wrote to Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 
then American Ambassador at Berlin, 
asking him to say a good word for 
“Specky,” the nickname by which 
Sternberg was known, if he had an 
opportunity. Mr. Tower so presented 
the matter to the German Emperor as 
to give the impression that it would 
please the President to have Sternberg 
appointed Ambassador to Washington. 
Whether this arose from excess of zeal 
on the part of Mr. Tower or a mis- 
understanding on the part of the Em- 
peror is an open question, but no man 
was more surprised than the President 
himself when Sternberg was appointed 
German Ambassador to Washington 
over the heads of many others in the 
_German diplomatic service; in fact, he 
expressed considerable indignation at 
what he conceived to be an attempt to 
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iniluence him by appointing his per- 
sonal friends to high positions at 
Washington. Sternberg was accepted 
by the American Government, how- 
ever, and on his arrival in Washington 
resumed his personal friendship with 
the Roosevelt family. He was a 
charming and brave-hearted man, and 
served his country well until he went 
to his death after years of terrible 
suffering from a lingering and incura- 
ble disease. 

The British Government was well 
aware of the personal relations of the 
German Ambassador to the White 
House, and in selecting a man for 
Washington wanted to find some one 
who would be able to at least partially 
overcome the apparent advantage then 
held by Germany. It was finally de- 
cided that Mr. James Bryce would 
make the required appeal to the Na- 
tion, and to the White House in par- 
ticular. Mr. Bryce was well known in 
the United States as the author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” an 
authoritative work on America re- 
markable for its merits. He was also 
a man of democratic habits, a lover of 
outdoors, a mountain climber and ex- 
plorer, and apparently in every way a 
man who would make instant appeal 
to such a man as Theodore Roosevelt. 

So Mr. Bryce went to Washington 
as British Ambassador in 1907, and 
remained until 1912. In that time 
he became personally well known 
throughout the United States, and no 
more popular visitor from a foreign 
land ever enjoyed such American hos- 
pitality as was extended to this man 
of simple but charming manners and 
profound learning, held so modestly. 
He performed his duties with ability 
over a wide range. He even went 
further than precedent had opened 
the road in trying to bring the 
United States and Canada into closer 
relations. Infact, so great were his 
activities in that direction that he was 
dubbed “the Unofficial American Am- 
bassador: to Canada.” On his return 
to England in 1912 he was made a 
Viscount in recognition of his services 
to the cause of British-American 
amity. 

With all this, by some strange freak 
of fortune or personality on one side 
or the other, he never achieved any 
degree -of personal: friendship with 
President Roosevelt. He antagonized 
the President from the very begin- 
ning, and the President, being a man 
of strong likes and dislikes and given 
to expressing them at times with un- 
diplomatic vigor, furnished the key- 
note as to the personal standing of 
Mr. Bryce with the Cabinet. It is 
probable that Mr. Bryce, being a man 
of keen sensibilities, was well aware 
of the atmosphere he found himself in, 
for it continued until he left Wash- 
ington. 
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{t did not affect his usefulness to 
his Government, nor was this personal 
dislike exercised against him in con- 
nection with any affairs of state, for 
it is a fact even yet to be fully real- 
ized by European Foreign Offices that 
to send a diplomat to Washington with 
the idea that he can influence affairs 
to the interest of his country by his 
personal charms or by close friend- 
ships with those in high position is to 
ask for complete disappointment. In 
fact, this very episode yields an exam- 
ple, for the German Ambassador was 
at that time an intimate of the entire 
Roosevelt family, but there is no evi- 
dence or record of any kind to the 
effect that the interests of the German 
Empire were advanced a_ fraction 
thereby. 

Following Mr. Bryce came Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, whose administration, 
even though it extended into the pe- 
riod of the Great War, was unevent- 
ful so far as he himself was con- 
cerned. Ill health was his portion, 
and when times of unusual stress ar- 
rived the burden was taken from his 
shoulders by special envoys. The first 
of these was Sir William Tyrrell, of 
the British Foreign Office, who was 
practically Acting Ambassador for a 
short time. The special missions of 
Lord Reading and Earl Grey are part 
of the history of the war, and it was 
not until 1920 that the British Gov- 
ernment was again called upon to find 
a suitable man for the post, and as a 
result appointed Sir Auckland Geddes. 

This appointment marked, among 
other things, a return to power of the 
British Foreign Office, whose activi- 
ties had been circumscribed during 
the war and later during the continued 
Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George, 
owing to the greater control of those 
activities in detail which had been ab- 
sorbed by the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet as a whole. The Foreign 
Office is now rapidly coming back to 
its own under the administration of 
Lord Curzon, and once more it be- 
comes the most important, the most 
mysterious, and: most exclusive depart- 
ment of the British Government. It 
holds itself as distinct from all other 
departments of the Government and 
acknowledges no responsibility except 
to the Prime Minister himself. The 
importance of the British Foreign 
Office and its immense responsibility 
are due to the vastness and political 
compiexity of the British Empire. It 
concerns itself with the affairs of 
every country in the world, for the 
simple reason that practically nothing 
can happen anywhere in the world 
that is not of vital interest to British 
citizens or Imperial interests one way 
or another. It will be the British For- 
eign Office which will select the next 
British Ambassador to Washington. 


London, 1923. 
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Behind this dam lies the drowned valley of Hetch-Hetchy; sacrificed to save the parched throats of 
San Francisco. Though the dam is finished, the aqueduct to San Francisco is yet to be built. The 
thief fluid that this dam will supply for the present is electric. The history of Hetch-Hetchy should be 


recalled whenever a project arises to “utilize” our National Parks 









(©) Harris & Ewing 


This is Dr. B. J. Lloyd, of the United States Public Health Service, who checks .up on the accuracy | 
of radio health talks. The pins on the chart show something of the territory covered by the Health < 
Service, in which the Government co-operates 
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The United States 
S.S. Henderson, which 
carried President 
Harding and his 
party on their jour- 
ney to Alaska for the 
purpose of looking 
over the most north- 
ern Territory of the 
United States 
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Wide World Photos 


This scene, taken from 
the Henderson just 
after its arrival in 
Alaska with the 
Presidential party 
aboard, shows Mar- 
ket Street, Ketchikan, 
with the street and 
houses decorated in 
honor of the Presi- 
dent’s arrival 
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ART THAT BLOOMS AT THE DESERT’S RIM 


WENTY-FIVE years ago two 
Al young painters, Bert G. Phillips 

and E. L. Blumenschein, were 
traveling through the Southwest in a 
covered wagon and came upon the an- 
cient Spanish-Indian town of Taos, 
New Mexico, lying in the Rio Grande 
Valley beneath the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains. Desert plains glowed be- 
yond the narrow strip of irrigated 
land to the west, blue shadows lay 
under the cottonwoods along the 
brown-walled streets of the town, and 
the mountains flamed crimson in the 
sunset. The Taos Indians were gath- 
ering their crops of beans and maize, 
and dancing their picturesque harvest 
dances. 

Two miles north of the white man’s 
town of Taos towered the two great 
Indian pueblos, or community houses, 
of adobe, as primitive as when the 
Spaniards discovered them over three 


centuries before. The air was dry 
and invigorating and the sky 
the bluest of turquoise. Waterfalls 


plunged through pine-scented canyons 
and white-trunked aspens grew along 
mountain trails. The scenery, in 
“short, was such as to make a painter’s 
fingers itch to catch some of it on can- 
vas. 

Phillips and Blumenschein, just out 
of Paris art schools, were fascinated 
by the prospect. They sold their 
horses and camping outfit, and settled 
down to paint. And they soon dis- 
covered other features aside from the 
unique beauty of the place. Here in 
the isolated valley at the edge of the 
desert many of the Jawless characters 
of the old Wild West still lingered. It 
was the last rendezvous for the South- 
west “‘badman.” Thirty-five miles from 
a railway, before the days of motor 
stages, the little town drowsed indo- 
lently in the desert sunshine, and un- 
der its sleepy exterior harbored a cut- 
throat gang that had intimidated the 
few respectable citizens and gained 
control of community affairs. Gam- 
bling was a chief diversion and shoot- 
ing a common occurrence. Men slept 
behind barred windows and _ bolted 
doors, with their guns conveniently 
near. It was not safe to go to the 
post office alone after dark. 

The charm of the country grew 
upon the painters, however, especially 
Phillips, who was willing to undergo 
the hardships of frontier life for the 
sake of the fresh, colorful world that 
glowed before his palette. He had 
never before seen such brilliant lights 
and colors or such a variety of things 
that he wanted to paint. 

There were the Pueblo Indians with 
their picturesque native dress and 
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BY ROSE HENDERSON 


traditions; lithe, stalwart figures in 
beaded moccasins, red head-bands, and 
flowing blankets, they were strong and 
brown and primitive, like their an- 
cient adobe houses. There were the 
mesas, the deserts, the canyons, as 
well as the old town with its grassy 
plaza, its narrow streets, its mission 
churches and gnarled orchards of ap- 
ple and pear and peach planted by the 
early Franciscan friars. 

In the fall Blumenschein decided to 
go on to Mexico, but Phillips said he 
would stay in Taos until Christmas, 
and then perhaps join his friend far- 
ther south. He was very busy that 
autumn, painting, writing, making 
friends with the Indians, and feeling 
out the sentiment of the better citi- 
zens of the town. And when Christ- 
mas came he was not ready to leave. 
Instead, he was more anxious than 
ever to stay on. And he had made up 
his mind not to be scared out by a 

gang of ruffians. 

He wrote, urging his friend to re- 
turn, and began making preparations 
for a permanent studio. J. H. Sharp, 
the veteran Indian painter, had vis- 
ited Taos a year or so before, but had 
gone on East to where living was a 
little less strenuous. He now returned 
and built himself a studio in the old 
Penitente Church, which served both 
as workshop and a sanctuary. Blu- 
menschein came back from Mexico, 
and a little later E. Irving Couse, who 


had been painting the Oregon Indians, 
joined the group, and this quartet 
formed the nucleus for the Taos art 
colony, of which Phillips had begun 
to dream. 

A year or so after this O. E. Ber- 
ninghaus came out from St. Louis. 
And so the colony grew. But, while 
the other men usually went away for 
the winter, Phillips stayed the year 
round, and it was largely due to his 
enthusiasm and _ perseverance that 
Taos is to-day a recognized art center, 
with its society of artists sending out 
annual exhibits to the chief cities of 
the country, from New York to Los 
Angeles, and giving frequent exhibi- 
tions at the Art Museum at Santa Fé. 
Accustomed to the comforts and re- 
finements of city life, these artists 
learned to rough it like cowboys; they 
made’ friends with the Indians, and 
eventually succeeded in cleaning up 
the town, until to-day it is as peaceful 
and law-abiding a spot as one could 
well hope to find. 

The Phillips home and studio is one 
of the most attractive in Taos, which 
is now becoming famous for its artist 
homes. Hidden away among rustling 
cottonwoods, the gray-walled studio is 
cool and restful and indescribably re- 
mote. Passing through the tall 
wooden gate that shuts away the 
dusty Taos street, the visitor feels in- 
stant and beautiful seclusion. Patches 
of desert-bright sun lie on the garden 
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CRUCITA—TAOS ISLAND GIRL 


Hollyhocks glow against soft 
adobe walls. Water trickles, birds 
flash blue wings through sleepy 
shadows, and the pinon-scented wind 
steals in from the near-by canyons. 

The fascinating sense of with- 
drawal pursues one in the long living- 
room with its books, pictures, and 
rare old rugs; in the studio with its 
Indian wall-bed and fire lace, which 
appear in the background of some of 
Phillips’s best-known paintings. It 
was the desire for just this high- 
walled, sunlit seclusion that kept Phil- 
lips in the face of all sorts of difficul- 
ties when he first came to Taos. He 
felt that he could do his best work in 
a retreat like this in the midst of 
desert and mountains, with the old 
adobe town outside his door. 

Phillips goes East occasionally to 
visit friends and art exhibits, but he 
does not paint there. The sunlight 
seems dull and the shadows gray and 
cold after the vibrant, high-keyed 
New Mexico _ coloring. Besides, 
though Phillips paints exquisite land- 
scapes, he is most interested in Indian 
figures, and his work reflects an inti- 
mate and sympathetic approach to 


grass. 


Indian and Mexican types. In his 
Taos studio he has none of the dis- 
tractions that worry a painter in 
noisy cities. And he can laugh now 
as he recalls his pioneer experience in 
his comfortable studio, but at the time 
it was no laughing matter. Death 
from quick-shooting fellow-townsmen 
or from slow starvation because of 
Eastern indifference to Western art 
lurked around Taos for the pioneer 
artist twenty-five years ago. 

It is largely through the influence 
of the art colony that Taos has re- 
tained its unique charm while losing 
its frontier abandon. The town is 
still Spanish-Indian in architecture 
and atmosphere. New studios have 
been put up in the style of the ancient 
adobes, modified to suit modern con- 
venience. The town is still twenty- 
five miles from a railway. The near- 
est route leads from Taos Junction, 
on the narrow-gauge Denver and Rio 
Grande. Alighting at this stop in the 
scrub-pine hills, the traveler finds 
three evidences of human life: the 
wooden station that seems something 
like a large-sized piano box turned on 
its side, the pleasant-looking cottage 
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where the station agent lives, and the 
motor stage for Taos. Everything 
else is scrubby pine woods, yellow- 
brown sand with sparse grass and gay 
desert flowers, and empty, sunlit soli- 
tude. A tall, weather-beaten man 
seizes your baggage as you inquire for 
the Taos stage, and while packing you 
in between mail-bags and boxes of 
freight he tells you that you really 
ought to have wired the Junction that 
you were coming, as there are some- 
times too many stage passengers for 
one car. 

Off across a descending plateau the 
car speeds by a trail that is sometimes 
all but lost in the dun sand and the 
gray-green pinon. Not a house or a 
sign of life for miles at a time. Then, 
perhaps, some Mexican wood-haulers 
or a lonely adobe hut as the road 
winds down to the canyon. Five miles 
of canyon trail take you to a level 
plateau just west of Taos. But such 
a hair-raising route as you follow in 
that five miles of canyon going! 
Down, down, you drop, the road cling- 
ing to the edge of the cliffs in a 
narrow shelf just wide enough for 
the stage. The cliffs tower higher 
and higher, the river roars louder, 
and, though the sun is still shining 
brightly, there are twilight shadows 
down among the canyon rocks and 
pines. Up again, around the sghelv- 
ing road, with the water gurgling 
fainter, you rise above -the tops of 
the tall pines growing below the 
sheer drop just beyond the outside 
wheels. 

Even the driver sighs with relief 
as he strikes the level road again, and 
he has been making the canyon trip 
twice a day for twenty years. Every 
bit of freight for Taos must be hauled 
the twenty-five miles from the Junc- 
tion. Pictures sent out and art sup- 
plies brought in must travel the pre- 
carious canyon route. In winter, 
when the ice is on, the road is really 
dangerous, the driver observes. It 
seems a bit wild at any time to the 
tenderfoot who is making his first 
journey over it, but the artists 
do not seem to mind the tortuous 
trail. 

A dozen or more painters now have 
permanent homes in Taos, and dozens 
more visit the town for a part of the 
year. The Taos Society of Artists has 
made an enviable name for itself, and 
has carried to thousands of Eastern- 
ers glowing glimpses of New Mexico’s 
purple mesas and yellow plains. The 
group is made up of independent, 
highly individual workers, and does 
not represent any particular school or 
theory of art. Extreme modernists as 
well as conservative academicians find 
Taos alluring. 

E. Irving Couse, N.A., is widely 
known for his Indian paintings, which 
are distributed all the way from the 
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Metropolitan Museum to the Pacific 
coast. He has made a charming studio 
and summer home out of an old Span- 
ish convent that was once owned by 
Kit Carson. The adobe walls are deep 
and cool, the patio porch is curtained 
with vines, and a mission bell in an 
open belfry over the arched Spanish 
doorway announces the arrival of vis- 
itors just as it did in the old convent 
days. Heavy plank shutters and doors 
recall the pioneer period when it was 
wise to bolt these protecting barriers 
at nightfall. From an ancient stone 
bench on the open porch you may view 
the valley and mountains stretching 
away for miles, and on evenings in 
late summer you may find a wood fire 
blazing in the Mexican fireplace, as 
the nights are always cool at Taos on 
account of the high altitude. 

The studio of J. H. Sharp is just 
across the patio in another wing of 
the convent, and here the visitor is 
shown one of the finest collections of 
Indian products outside a museum. 
There are stacks of gorgeous blan- 
kets, bags, dresses, moccasins, bas- 
ketry, and implements. Many are 
rare and valuable specimens. There 
are squaw dresses bordered in ex- 
quisite embroideries and worth hun- 
dreds of dollars. A bride’s gown is 
made of cotton that was manufactured 
from the Indians’ own product before 
the coming of the Spaniards. What 
is probably the only genuine buffalo- 
skin teepee outside a museum is a 
treasure of Mr. Sharp’s collection. 
Pitched in his patio»~garden, it pro- 
vides an appropriate background for 
Indian models. 

Sharp pays the penalty for being 
one of the most successful and pro- 
lific of Indian painters. He likes to 
paint landscapes occasionally, but he 
says that nobody will buy a picture of 
his “‘unless it has one of those darned 
Indians in it somewhere.” The art- 
ist’s eyes twinkle as he tells you this. 
He doesn’t seem to be worrying about 
the landscapes. He shows you an ex- 
quisite thing full of desert sky and 


sunshine. “Just clouds and sage,” he 
observes. It is golden, feathery, and 
alluring, a poem in line and color, 


speaking the beauty and freedom of 
wind-swept hills. 

O. E. Berninghaus, another of the 
pioneers, paints cow ponies with the 
discerning eye of a connoisseur. 
Horses seem to him characteristic of 
Western life, and he makes them “be- 
long” in his landscapes. He has a fine 
new studio-home at the west edge of 
town and spends much time at Taos. 
Herbert Dunton, the cowboy artist, 
who has done hundreds of illustra- 
tions for Western stories, is known as 
well for his Southwest paintings. He 
punched cattle over the plains from 
Wyoming to Mexico, and so knows the 
old West of the open ranges. He lived 
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in New York City in the early part of 
his art career and did many illustra- 
tions for O. Henry’s stories. 

“You can’t paint cowboys,” says 
Dunton, “unless you know how to 
throw a rope and hog a calf.” O. Hen- 
ry, he declares, was “a regular guy” 
and knew the West intimately before 
he tried to write about it. 

All of the Taos artists have realized 
the need for intimate, first-hand con- 
tact with the locality in order to re- 
flect more than surface observations. 
They have delved into the history of 
the Southwest, studied Indian life and 
customs, and absorbed the peculiar 
qualities of the place and the people. 
They have given the town a cosmo- 
politan air, in spite of its primitive 
aspects. If you attend a masked ball 
in one of the spacious Taos studios, 
the frontier life that Phillips and 
Sharp and Blumenschein encountered 
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a quarter of a century ago seems ages 
remote. But if you linger around the 
Indian pueblos, watch the bread bak- 
ing in primitive clay ovens outside the 
door, see the blanketed women climb- 
ing ladders on the terraced house- 
tops, you begin to feel as if you were 
back in the days of the Spanish con- 
quest. 

Indian harvest dances, prayers for 
rain, and sunset ceremonials are per- 
formed as of old. Secret rites arc 
carried on in the underground kivas 
or council chambers. Droves of bur 
ros carrying packs of wood meande:: 
down from the mountains, followec. 
by leisurely Mexican drivers. Black- 
shawled women pass through narrow- 
walled streets on their way to mass at 
the crumbling mission churches. The 
sun shines with its peculiar desert 
brightness over the flat adobe houses 
clustered around the plaza. Exquisite 
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purple mists cling about the moun- 
tains, and the sky flames with the 
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and atmosphere make the place seem 
a painter’s paradise. It is like a 
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of Parisian art life, and the desert 
and Indians thrown in as a distinctly 


most brilliant of sunsets. The color sunny corner of old Spain, with a dash American asset. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD COURT 


BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


MID all the controversy, pro and 
A contra, over the Permanent 

Court of International Justice, 
or World Court; as it is commonly 
called, it will perhaps be worth while 
to recall the facts and circumstances 
of the origin of that scheme, for the 
sake of correcting some misapprehen- 
sions concerning its authorship and 
development, and also of giving credit 
where credit is due. It is a common- 
place of history that the principle of 
international arbitration in its mod- 
ern form was first broached in our 


Revolutionary era by Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
John Jay. In 1780 Franklin wrote: 


“We daily make great improvements 
in natural, there is one I wish to see 
in moral, philosophy: the discovery of 
a plan that would induce and oblige 
nations to settle their disputes with- 
out first cutting one another’s throats. 
When will human reason be suffi- 
ciently improved to see the advantage 
of this?” Fourteen years later John 
Jay answered Franklin’s question by 
embodying the principle of arbitration 
of boundary disputes in his famous 
treaty with England—a treaty which 
more than any other . instrument 
marked the definite line of separation 
between the age of force and the age 
of reason and law in international 
controversies. 
epochal convention Alexander Hamil- 
ton said: “It would be-.a horrid and 
destructive principle, that nations 
could not terminate a dispute about 
the title to a particular piece of terri- 
tory by amicable agreement, or by 
submission to arbitration, but would 
be under an indispensable obligation 
to prosecute the dispute by arms.” 
Every rational American citizen to- 
day, I suppose, regards with patriotic 
pride that record of America’s leader- 
ship in the substitution of reason and 
law for war. Yet it is humiliating to 
remember that it was for that provis- 
.ion in it that Jay’s treaty was most 
denounced and its ratification opposed, 
that Jay was hanged and burned in 
effigy all over the country, and the 
streets of New York were emblazoned 
with the inscription: “Damn John 
Jay! 


Jay!’ and that Hamilton was mobbed, 
stoned, and narrowly escaped lynch- 
ing. Despite such popular atrocities, 
however, the principle of arbitration 


In supporting that 


Damn everybody who. doesn’t’ 
lamn John Jay! Damn everybody who 
-on’t sit up all night to damn John 


was then adopted, as an American 
contribution to international law and 
practice, and was thereafter re- 
peatedly utilized by this country for 
the settlement of disputes, notably 
culminating in the Geneva Arbitration 
of the Alabama Claims in 1872. For 
a full century that principle prevailed, 
though it contemplated nothing more 
than arbitration before a_ tribunal 
specially created or an umpire spe- 
cially selected for each case. It was 
not until more than a hundred years 
after Jay’s treaty that a permanent 
international tribunal was established 
for arbitral purposes, or that the fur- 
ther advance from arbitration to 
adjudication was attempted. It is 
true that the State Senate of Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1832 expressed 
the opinion that some organized 
method should be established for set- 
tling international disputes without 
war, and a few years later the Legis- 


-latures of Massachusetts and Vermont 


adopted resolutions recommending the 
calling of an ‘international congress 
for the purpose of creating an inter- 
national court of arbitration; and in 
1872 Charles Sumner introduced into 
the Senate of the United States a reso- 
lution proposing the creation of an 
international tribunal which should be 
“a complete substitute for war” and 
refusal to abide by the decisions of 
which should be regarded as hostile to 
civilization. All these, however, were 
mere proposals, which were not put 
into effect, and‘they aimed at nothing 
but arbitration, and not adjudication. 

A new era, comprising the real 
story of the World Court, began in 
1898, the year of our war with Spain. 
Dr. David Jayne Hill. had two years 
before resigned the Presidency of the 
University of Rochester and had gone 
abroad to study the public law of Eu- 
rope, thus preparing himself for his 
subsequent distinguished career in 
diplomacy. As a partial result of his 
studies he had written-a little book on 
“International Justice.” And then he 
had come. home to be, at Washington, 
Assistant Secretary. of State. His 
book came to the attention. of Sir 
Julian—afterward Lord—Pauncefote, 





_ the. British Ambassador at» Washing- 


ton, who-was. equally distinguished as 
a warm:and loyal friend of the United 
States and as an earnest advocate of 
arbitration and adjudication as ‘sub- 


stitutes for war or as preventive of 


it. He was so deeply impressed by 


Dr. Hill’s book that he promptly 
sought conference and counsel with 
him on its subject, and particularly 
on its relation to the then prospective 
First Peace Conference at The Hague, 
for which the Czar of- Russia had 
issued invitations a short time before, 
in August, 1898. ; 

One day in November, 1898, while 
the American and Spanish Peace Com- 
missioners were still at work on their 
Treaty of Paris, Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote went to John Hay, Secretary of 
State, at the latter’s office, and asked 
the privilege of an interview with Dr. 
Hill. He had a copy of Dr. Hill’s book 
in his hand, and stated that he wished 
to discuss its contents with its author, 
and also to discuss its bearing upon 
the manner in which the Czar’s call to 
an international conference should be 
answered. Secretary Hay at once con- 
ducted him to Dr. -Hill’s office, and 
said to the latter: “I am bringing you 
a visitor, who wants to talk with you 
about the little book which he has in 
his hand and about the response which 
is to be made to the Czar’s call for a 
congress.” 

A long interview thereupon took 
place between the Ambassador and. 
Dr. Hill, in the course of which, it is 
not too much to say, the policies of 
both the United States and Great 
Britain toward the Peace Conference 
were substantially formulated. Sir 
Julian Pauncefote told Dr. Hill 
frankly that, in his opinion, it would 
be quite useless to try to get the 
Powers to adopt a scheme or policy 
of disarmament or limitation of arma- 
ment, such as was proposed in the first 
four items of the Czar’s agenda, but 
that something should, and probably 
could, be done to promote interna- 
tional arbitration by means of a per- 
manent tribunal, such as was vaguely 
hinted at in the final item. All that 
was said at that interview was of 
course reported by Dr. Hill to Secre- 
tary Hay, and by Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote to Lord Salisbury, and we may 
regard the result as appearing a little 
later in the instructions which were 
given to the American and British 
delegates to the Peace Conference. 

Secretary Hay directed the Ameri- 
can delegates to have nothing to do 
with the first four items, concerning 
reduction or limitation of armament, 
unless following the initiative of the 
other Powers. But concerning the 
eighth item of the agenda he said: 
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“The long-continued and widespread 
interest among the people of the 
United States in the establishment of 
an international court gives assur- 
ance that the proposal of a definite 
plan of procedure by this Government 
for the accomplishment of this end 
would express the desires and aspira- 
tions of this Nation. The delegates 
are therefore enjoined to propose, at 
an opportune moment, the plan for an 
international tribunal, hereunto at- 
tached, and to use their influence in 
the conference in the most effective 
manner possible to procure the adop- 
tion of its substance or of resolutions 
directed to the same purpose. It is 
believed that the disposition and aims 
of the United States in relation to the 
other sovereign Powers could not be 
expressed more truly or oppertunely 
than by an effort of the delegates of 
this Government to concentrate the 
attention of the world upon a definite 
plan for the promotion of interna- 
tional justice.” Accompanying these 
instructions was a detailed draft of a 
constitution for a world court of arbi- 
tration. 

Similar instructions and a plan for 
a world court were at almost the same 
moment given by Lord Salisbury to 
Sir Julian Pauncefote and the British 
delegates. He said to them that inter- 
national arbitration was “a matter to 
which her Majesty’s Government at- 
tach the highest importance, and 
which they are desirous of furthering 
by every means in their power.” 

Thus both America and Great Brit- 
ain entered the Conference at The 
Hague on May 18, 1899, fully com- 
mitted to a permanent international 
tribunal of arbitration. Both delega- 
tions submitted their plans to the 
Conference on May 31, and after sev- 
eral days of discussion the British plan 
was adopted as the basis of action by 
the Conference. Both the British and 
American plans were vigorously op- 
posed by the German delegates, under 
the orders of the Kaiser, who had 
only a little while before decried the 
whole principle of arbitration and had 
declared that a great army was the 
best possible guaranty of peace. One 
of the German delegates, Baron Sten- 
gel, had also just written a book ridi- 
culing the notion of substituting 
arbitration or anything else for mili- 
tary force as the supreme power in 
international affairs. This German 
opposition would probably have pre- 
vented any action by the Conference 
on this subject had it not been for the 
head of the American delegation, An- 
drew D. White. As American Am- 
bassador at Berlin he had won the 
special favor of the Kaiser, and he 
was happily able to prevail upon him 
by personal appeal to withdraw his 
opposition and permit his delegates to 
accept the British plan of an arbitral 
tribunal. 


THE OUTLOOK 


You never miss the water 
Till the well runs dry— 


a thought which applies to 
oil wells as well as to water. 


There is a prospect that when 
our oil wells do go dry we may 


have to get our supply of fuel 
from cooked rocks. 


Richard Hoadley Tingley 


tells the story of oil shales in a 
forthcoming issue of 


The Outlook 





Accordingly, the British proposals, 
with various modifications, were 
adopted on July 29, 1899; and the Per- 
manent Tribunal of International Ar- 
bitration was created.at The Hague. 
The United States ratified that treaty 
on February 5, 1900, with the reser- 
vation—to which of course no other 
signatory Power made the slightest 
objection—that nothing in it should 
be so construed as to require the 
United States to depart from its tra- 
ditional policy of not intruding upon, 
interfering with, or entangling itself 
in the political questions of policy or 
internal administration of any foreign 
state, or to imply a relinquishment of 
its traditional attitude toward purely 
American questions. How useful this 
Permanent. Tribunal was and how lit- 
tle the Senate’s reservation interfered 
with or restricted its operations may 
be seen in the fact that the United 
States promptly submitted to it a 
long-pending dispute with Mexico—a 
purely American case, which we did 


not hesitate to submit to a court, 


composed chiefly of Europeans. There 
followed several other cases in which 
the United States was directly or in- 
directly interested, all of which were 
satisfactorily settled. 

That First Hague Conference was, 
however, composed predominantly of 
diplomats rather than of jurists, and 
their aim in the constitution of the 
Permanent Tribunal was, as one of 
the few eminent jurists present de- 
clared, “‘not to render justice, but to 
settle and end disputes.” So. they 
made a tribunal of arbitration, not of 
adjudication; which settled cases 
diplomatically and not judicially. 
Nevertheless it did much good work 
and was of immense value to the 
world. 

The initiative toward another 
Hague Conference was taken by the 
United States in October, 1904. But, 
as the Russo-Japanese War was then 
raging, the time did not seem oppor- 
tune for such a meeting. -After that 
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war had been ended, through the goad. 
offices of America in the Treaty of. — 


Portsmouth, the President trans- 
ferred further leadership in calling 
the Second Conference to the Russian 
Government, which accordingly issued 


invitations and proposed an agenda, 


the very first item of which was for 
making improvements in the constitu- 
tion and practice of the Permanent 
Tribunal. The Second Conference, 
which met in 1907, differed diametri- 
cally from the First in being composed 
of jurists more than of diplomats, and 
in aiming, therefore, to promote in- 
ternational adjudication rather than 
arbitration. Said Joseph H. Choate, 
the head of the American delegation: 
“The object we ought to aim at is not 
mere compromise and composition. It 
is justice.” , 

The American delegates to that 
Conference were instructed by Elihu 
Root, Secretary of State, to seek a de- 
velopment of the Permanent Tribunal 
of Arbitration into a court composed 
of judges who were not diplomats but 
jurists and who would act as purely 
judicial officers, and thus make the 
Tribunal a genuine court of law. They 
accordingly took the 
bringing the matter before the Con- 
ference and in proposing such trans- 
formation of the Tribunal. In that 
they were cordially supported by the 
British delegates, who had received 
similar instructions. But again Ger- 
many played the marplot, and made it 
quite evident that she would absolutely 
oppose the whole thing unless she was 
permitted to draft the constitution of 
the court. To this the Americans re- 
Juctantly assented, with a correct 
premonition that it would mean the 
defeat of the whole proposal. It did 
mean just that. For Germany put 
forward a plan under which the 
judges of: the court would in each case 
be chosen by the contesting Powers 
or their friends. This was of course 
quite unacceptable to the United 
States and other Powers, and, after a 
long debate and the suggestion of 
various other plans, the whole subject 
was shelved and the Permanent Tri- 
bunal of Arbitration was retained, 
practically unchanged; which was 
precisely what Germany had intended 
to accomplish if she could. 

What would have happened at the 


Third Hague Conference, had it been . 


held, as was intended, in 1914, is mat- 
ter of speculation rather than of defi- 
nite knowledge. It may be pretty 
confidently assumed, however, that 
either the American or the British 
delegations, or both, would have re- 
introduced the proposal for an inter- 


national court of law and justice in 


place of the Tribunal of Arbitration, 
on a more acceptable basis than that 
which Germany had devised in 1907 as 
a veritable apple of discord. But 
that Conference was not to be. The 


~ 


initiative in . 
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World War intervened to prevent it, 
and the matter of a World Court was 
left in abeyance until the end of the 
war. Then it was taken up at the 
Congress of Versailles and a detailed 
scheme was adopted as a part of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Upon the basis thus provided the ex-. 


isting Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice came into existence and 
is now operating; and to it the United 
States is now asked to adhere. It is 
one of the most curious of circum- 
stances that the League of Nations 
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VOPOGRAPHIC MAPS AS TRANSFERRED FROM COPPER PLATE TO LITHOGRAPHIC STONE 


APS, like dictionaries, are 
M never really finished, and some 
maps, like some dictionaries, 

are marvelously slow in the making. 
In the year 1875 the French began 
to compile a new edition of the famous 
Dictionnaire de l’Académie. This 
work has now progressed as far as the 
letter J, and at the present rate will 
reach the end of the alphabet by the 
year 1993—by which time most of it 
will be out of date. The United States 
Government began in the early 
eighties of the Jast century to make a 
detailed topographic map of this coun- 
try; such a map as all but the most 
backward nations of Europe had al- 
ready made for their respective terri- 


‘tories and were keeping fairly up to 


date by means of frequent revision. 
This map has now covered barely two- 
fifths of the continental area of the 


United States, exclusive of Alaska. 
By the time it has been published for 


the whole country, unless the work is 
much accelerated, nobody now living 
will be interested in terrestrial topog- 


raphy. Moreover, much of this map 
now extant is already far behind the 
times with respect to such details as 
railways, highways, and other works 
of man. — 

Laggard lexicography has not ap- 
preciably impaired the prosperity of 
the French people. Deficient cartog- 
raphy, on the other hand, costs the 
citizens of the United States tens of 
millions of dollars every year. Since 
many of them are serenely unaware of 
this calamity, it seems advisable to set 
forth the facts. 


TWO KINDS OF MAP 


Maps of various sorts have been 
made by many branches of the Federal 
Government and by State and local 
authorities, as well as by unofficial 
cartographers, but all the detailed 
maps covering extensive areas of the 
country fall into two broad classes. 
The first is typified in the Land Office 


maps, which show, with various de-. 


grees of accuracy, the horizontal dis- 
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should thus have established a Court 
the original suggestion of which is 
clearly to be traced back a quarter of 
a century to a writing of a man who 
is now one of the League’s most un- 
favorable critics and strongest oppo- 
nents. 


ON THE MAP 


tribution of geographic features, but 
largely ignore the relief of the land. 
This style of map, though of very lim- 
ited value, has hitherto been much the 
more prevalent of the two, and is the 
only one with which a large part of 
our population is at all familiar. The 
other kind of map gives definite in- 
formation concerning vertical as well 
as horizontal features, and, as made 
on a National scale by the United 
States Geological Survey, with the co- 
operation of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and several other official agen- 
cies, also indicates geographical posi- 
tions with scientific accuracy. It is the 
style of map represented abroad by 
the Ordnance Survey maps of Great 
Britain, for example, and corresponds 
to a multitude of requirements of 
modern civilized life—administrative, 
military, industrial, commercial, and 
scientific. 

The horizontal mapping of the coun- 
try west of the original States was a 
task undertaken by the Government 
shortly after the Revolutionary War 
and carried out with great energy. 
The survey of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, begun by Thomas Hutchins, 
geographer of the United States, in 
the year 1786; in accordance with 
plans laid down by Thomas Jefferson, 
and the later surveys of the Land 
Office extending to the Pacific coast, 
and still in progress, constitute a 
gigantic cartographic feat, the results 
of which have answered very well to 
the immediate necessity of opening 
the virgin lands to settlement. The 
system of primary meridians and base 
lines, townships, and sections adopted 
in this great land survey served to fix 
the boundary of farms, and eventually 
of many States and other political 
divisions. However, much of the Land 
Office surveying, which until recently 
was let out by contract and not per- 
formed by Government employees, has 
necessarily been crude and hasty, and, 
as we have stated, the measurement of 
elevations does not enter into its pro- 
gramme. 


WHY WE NEED TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


The distinctive feature of a topo- 
graphic map. is that: it shows the. ups 
and downs of a country as accurately 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


Former Chief Geographer Marshall, 
summit of Post Peak, in 


of the 


as it does the horizontal details, or as 
nearly so as the scale of the map per- 
mits. On the maps found in ordinary 
atlases and school geographies eleva- 
tions are indicated very roughly by 
means of hatchings, shadings, or tints, 
but the topographic map furnishes 
precise information on this subject by 
means of so-called contour lines, or 
contours. These lines are drawn 
through points of equal altitude, and 
their vertical intervals . 2pend some- 
what upon the character of the coun- 
try. In a relatively flat region con- 
tours may be drawn for every ten feet 
of altitude, while in a mountainous 
country larger intervals—perhaps one 
hundred or two hundred feet—are 
necessary in order to avoid excessive 
crowding of the lines. 

A clear idea of the meaning of con- 
tours can be-obtained by imagining 
the valleys shown on a map to be filled 
gradually with water. The contours 
correspond to the successive shore 
lines for each ten feet (or other uni- 
form interval) in the rise of the 
water. Ui 

A topographic map is one of the 
prerequisites of many engineering un- 


United States Geological Survey, 
Yosemite National Park. 
to keep it from blowing 


taking a sight from the 


The instrument had to be lashed to the rocks 


away 


dertakings. In planning a railway, 
for example, the question of grade is 
a vital consideration. Long detours 
are made to avoid excessive hill climb- 
ing or the alternative of expensive 
cuts and fills. Where the topography 
of the country has not already been 
mapped the railway builders must 
map it themselves, at great expense. 
An accurate knowledge of topography 
is likewise necessary to the planning 
of water supply, irrigation and drain- 
age systems, the location of canals and 
highways, the control of floods, the 
prospecting of oil fields and mineral 
lands, and a variety of other enter- 
prises. The topographic maps that 
the United States Geological Survey 
is gradually making for all parts of 
the country are sold to the public at 
ten cents a sheet. Engineers tell us 
that in many instances one of these 
sheets furnishes information 
would cost them months of labor and 
thousands ‘of. dollars to procure with- 
out it. 

Others besides enginers find: these 


maps valuable and are more or less’ 


seriously inconvenienced by the lack 
of them for many parts of the coun- 


that: 
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try, 


and classification, town planning, and 
a wide range of scientific investiga- 


tions are some of the activities that | 
benefit by the existence of good topo-| 


graphic maps. 


MAKING A TOPOGRAPHIC ATLAS |: 


The slowness with which the Gov- 


ernment is producing what is called . 


the “Topographic Atlas of the United 
States” is only relative. In an abso- 
lute sense an enormous sum total of 
work is accomplished every year. 


About 3,000 separate sheets of this © 


“atlas” have already been issued, and 
something like a million copies are 
distributed annually, of which about 
700,000 copies are sold and the re- 
mainder are supplied free to Govern- 
ment offices. and other official agencies. 
The sheets are, with few exceptions, 


of uniform size—about 17 by 20. 
inches—though they are not all made 


on the same scale. The commonest 
scale is approximately one mile to the 
inch, and a sheet made on this scale 
represents an area of 230 square 
miles. A single map of the whole 
country made on the same scale would 
cover about an acre. 

The mapping has been very un- 
evenly distributed among the States. 
It is complete for Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Rhode Island, and West 
Virginia. In these States and some 
of the others the State authorities 
have aided the Federal Government in 
the production of the map. On ‘the 
other hand, very fragmentary map- 
ping has been done in Florida, Min- 
nesota, and Mississippi. 

All the more densely populated re- 
gions of the country have _ been 
mapped, yet it is probably true that a 
majority of the people living in these 
regions, outside of the engineering 
profession, do not know that such 
maps. exist. A mercantile firm in 
Chillicothe, Ohio, which buys copies 
of the map for that vicinity in quan- 
tity and gives them away to its farmer 
customers, has written to the Geologi- 
cal Survey. of the surprise and pleas- 
ure with which a farmer discovers 
that his own house is actually shown 
on this map. Comparatively few book- 
sellers handle the Government maps. 
Some year's ago an attempt was mede 
to popularize these maps by placing 
them on sale at rural post offices, but 
for some inscrutable reason the under- 
taking proved a complete failure. 

The field work that lies back of the 
topographic maps is often of the most 
arduous character. There are upward 


of four hundred topographers em- 


ployed in this work, and it is esti- 
mated that these men have, in the 
aggregate, trudged something like 
nine million miles, carrying heavy 


‘Motoring, post-route mapping, . 
soil mapping, forestry, land valuation. 
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instruments, equipment, and supplies, 
to execute the surveying thus far ac- 
complished. Perilous mountaineering, 
wading through swamps, shooting 
rapids, encounters with snakes and 
wild beasts—such are some of the 
items in the day’s work of a Govern- 
ment topographic engineer. The maps 
are all actually drawn in the field, 
though they undergo a certain amount 
of refinement at the hands of skillful 
engravers in Washington before they 
go to press. 
“A beginning has recently been made 
in the use of aerial photography in 
the construction of these niaps, though 
as a strictly auxiliary process. There 
is no prospect at present that pictures 
taken from aircraft will ever wholly, 
or even largely, replace the older 
methods of map-making. Such pic- 
tures cannot be used to determine re- 
lief, and they have certain other 
inherent defects. Their most impor- 
tant use is in bringing old maps up to 
date by showing changes in the man- 
made features of the landscape. 

So far as the accurate fixing of 
geographic positions and elevations is 
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Geological Survey 
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concerned, the Geological Survey map- 
makers are dependent to a large ex- 
tent upon the system of horizontal and 
vertical “control” furnished by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. This in- 
stitution has been engaged for years 
in extending over the country a vast 
network of triangulation and precise 
leveling, providing accurate reference 
points upon which to base local sur- 
veys. As has been aptly remarked in 
a recent official report, this geodetic 
network plays much the same part in 
the mapping of the country that the 
steel framework does in the construc- 
tion of a big office building. 

The Army engineers, the Forest 
Service, the Reclamation Service, the 
Mississippi River Commission, and 
the Lake Survey have all contributed 
to some extent to the work of making 
an accurate detailed map of the 
United States. 


SPEEDING UP THE MAP 


Just why lawmakers should need 
vears of argument and persuasion to 
be moved to a step of perfectly self- 
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evident necessity to their nation’s wel- 
fare is a mystery that no Einstein can 
fathom, but it is true that for more 
than twenty years Congress has been 
besought in vain to provide funds for 
speeding up the work of mapping this 
country. As long ago as the year 1902 
a collection of appeals in behalf of this 
undertaking filled sixty pages of a 
Congressional document. 

Recently the demand has become so 
urgent and comes from such influen- 
tial quarters that it can hardly be re- 
sisted much longer. The matter was 
brought to a focus in January, 1922, 
when Representative Temple, of Penn- 
sylvania, introduced a bill (H. R. 
10057) providing for the complete 
mapping of the country within twenty 
years and appropriating $950,000 for 
the first year’s work. This bill did 
not pass the committee stage, but will 
be reintroduced and vigorously pushed 
at the next legislative session. 

Meanwhile Congress has provided a 
partial measure of relief in the shape 
of a substantial increase in the regu- 
lar appropriations for the Geological 
Survey. 
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IN THE BOW OF THE SPLENDIFEROUS 


A STUDENT COMES HOME 


HEN the steamship companies 
in France some months ago 
| | suddenly increased _ their 
fares on all classes of passage to 
America, the news seemed to create 
hardly a ripple of interest. The news- 
papers announced the change in a fine, 
casual way, and on the surface the 
life of Paris—the life of the tourists 
in Paris—went on much as though 
nothing had happened. 

Probably nothing much did happen 
among the prosperous parties who 
support the gilded hotels along the 
Rue de Rivoli and the Place Vendome. 
There were mild expressions of regret 
that such things could be, no doubt, 
but, on the whole the increase was 
accepted with equanimity. It meant 
one less shopping tour to the Rue de 
la Paix, one less gown at “the only 
shop, my dear, that has a thing this 
year,” perhaps merely an additional 
draft on the bulging letter of credit. 

But over across the river, on the 
left bank, the increase was not so 
calmly greeted. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the news created a pro- 
found sensation in the cafés of the 
Boul Mich and the Boulevard du 
Montparnasse. It created in the pri- 
vate affairs of more than one tempo- 
rary resident of the Quarter a condi- 
tion that can be described only as a 
erisis. The newspapers in their beau- 
tifully casual reports carefully pointed 
out that the steamer fare increases 
were, in fact, not increases at all, but 
mere “readjustments” to counteract 
the depreciation of the French cur- 
rency, and that, although one now 
must pay, say, 400 francs more to get 
to New York, the rate from New York 
to Paris—payable in  dollars—re- 
mained at its old figure. 

A pleasing fact, this last, and inter- 
esting to the world at large, but it 
received only passing attention from 
the American students of the Quarter, 
particularly from those students who 
were about to return home. The in- 
crease, whether real or only apparent 
when viewed internationally, was real 
enough to those who had to pay the 
difference, and more real still to those 
(for art students are likely to be a 
hand-to-mouth lot, particularly in 
these days) who did not have the dif- 
ference to pay. To those who had to 
go back there was only one way out, 
though the decision was not always 
arrived at without a struggle—the 
steerage. 

“Well,” says the student, philosophic 
because it is necessary to be, “there 
remains the steerage.” 

The words, for the benefit of his 
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listeners, are pronounced with brava- 
do, but in his heart he has misgivings. 

The misgivings do not leave him 
when presently, having put off the 
matter as long as possible, he enters 
one of the chaste, walnut-paneled 
steamship offices in the vicinity of the 
Opéra. He wedges his way between a 
lady from Pittsburgh and a gentleman 
from Chicago, both, to the student’s 
eyes, offensively prosperous, both en- 
gaging passage, with much studying 
of deck plans, on that much-advertised 
super-ship, the Splendiferous. 

An inspiration seizes the prospec- 
tive steerage passenger, an inspiration 
that causes him somewhat ironical 
satisfaction. 

“I too shall go,” says he to himself. 
“Even I shall sail on the Splendifer- 
ous!” 

When one of the-clerks presently 
engages his attention, he pronounces 
the words firmly. 

“The Splendiferous,” says he, al- 
ready deriving a certain augustness 
from association with that awesome 
ship. “I wish to engage passage on 
her—a third-class passage.” 

The clerk is tactful; tactful, yet a 
trifle remote and dignified, as befits 
the visible representative of such a 
ship as the Splendiferous. With this 
godlike clerk our student holds brief 
conversation; he pays over his hoard 
of francs to a cashier (a huge amount 
of francs, even for third class, he 
thinks), and he receives in return a 
slip of paper. It is an unimpressive 
slip compared with the magnificent 
certificates he sees passed over to the 
plutocrats of the saloon. He is in- 
structed that if he appears at Cher- 
bourg on a certain day and at a cer- 
tain hour the Splendiferous herself 
will deign to pick him up and convey 
him, inside her magnificent skin, to a 
dockside in New York. 

The traveler, who is now committed 
to the thing, returns for a few days to 
his old haunts in the Quarter. He 
receives the congratulations and con- 
dolences of his friends. He uses the 
word Splendiferous frequently. Pres- 
ently he packs his belongings, and 
takes a train for Cherbourg. There 
he surrenders his individuality and a 
number of things happen to him, 
toward the end of which he is hauled 
out to sea upon a tender, herded up a 
gangway, and deposited firmly upon 
the mighty deck of the Splendiferous. 

Our friend from the Quarter has 
been for some hours a mere bit of pas- 
sive material in the clutch of a ma- 
chine. This machine’s job was to 
pick him up at a Cherbourg dock and 
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STEERAGE 


convey him, through fixed and official 
channels, out-of France and into the 
third-class “accommodations” of the 
Splendiferous. Having completed its 
job, the machine unceremoniously 
drops him, and our passenger is free 
to become a human being again. _ 

As a human being he develops at 
once an intensely human quality. He 
becomes curious about his surround- 
ings, about his fellow steerage pas- 
sengers, about his steerage accommo 
dations. , 

The last act of the machine has been 
to place his baggage upon the berth 
which corresponds to the number on 
his ticket. The berth, he notices now, 
is narrow—narrower than any berth 
he had ever occupied on other and 
more, prosperous voyages. The room 
itself is narrow, and it has four 
berths, only two of which, fortunately, 
are to be occupied; for this trip is 
light, the steerage is not full. 

“Only two to a room,” says he, ap- 
provingly. 

He observes, too, that the tiny room 
is clean. The coarse linen on the 
berth is crisp, the mattress and pillow 
stuffed with new straw. There is a 
washstand, a mirror, an electric light, 
two towels, some clothes-hooks. As a 
place to:sleep, he decides, it will do: 
It is not the Ritz, but it will do. He 
puts on his cap and starts to go on 
deck. 

Going on deck proves to be an in- 
tricate business. From his stateroom 
he must go down a narrow passage, 
past twenty other staterooms exactly 
like his own. He must then climb up 
two decks, and this brings him into a 
large room, shaped like a spearhead, 
running into an acute angle at its far 
end. That acute angle, he rightly 
guesses, is none other than the peer- 
less bow of the Splendiferous. The 
spear-shaped room is furnished with 
at least twenty-five long tables, and 
each table is flanked by from a dozen 
to twenty chairs. 

This room, he rightly concludes, is 
the third-class dining-room. He has 
been given a card which tells him, in 
twelve languages, that his table is to 
be Number 9. He wonders at the 
company’s thoroughness in informing 
him of this fact in Polish as well as 
English, and in French, German, 
Swedish, Russian, Czechoslovakian, 
Danish, Hungarian, Italian, Greek, 
and Rumanian. But presently he 
ceases to be astonished at this; he 


discovers that the steerage is nothing 


if not linguistically versatile. Every 
regulation, every notice, is translated 
into a dozen languages. He is told in 
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Arabic and Czechoslovakian that by 
turning a certain metal lever fitted 
into the side of a wall drinking water 
will come forth; all the languages of 
eastern and southeastern Europe com- 
bine to tell him where to find his life- 
boat, what to do with his valuables, 
where not to smoke. Even the menu, 
when he presently goes to dinner, he 
finds is printed in German and Hun- 
garian as well as in English. 

It is at dinner that he has his first 
real sight of his fellow-passengers. 
The sea is calm, and they are present 
in force. But, being a student, and 
until very recently a resident of the 
Latin Quarter, he is interested first of 
all in his food. His table (he had 
found Number 9) has a white cloth, a 
frivolity in the shape of a rubber- 
plant in the center, tableware of white 
porcelain, waiters in white coats, who 
gaze pensively out of the portholes. 
He selects an unoccupied chair and 
procures one of the printed menus. 
Dinner is set down in this fashion: 

Minestrone 
Grilled Fresh Fish 
Goulash of Veal 


Cold Meats Salad 
Compote of Fruit 
Bread and Butter Preserves 


The meal does not come up to this 
promise, but it is passable. He has 
eaten worse in Paris, which is not, as 
the myth pretends, a city of univer- 
sally good cooking. He has eaten 
worse in more than one den on the 
left bank with its prix fixe sign out- 
side and its delusive menu pasted in 
the window. He picks and chooses 
from the card, and he makes a meal 
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of it. The other passengers make a 
meal of it too, and he observes them 
as they do it. 

They are not a gay crowd, these 
travelers in the steerage. They are 
taciturn, he finds, severe looking and 
serious, weighed down by obscure re- 
sponsibilities. The student is accus- 
tomed to some degree of liveliness at 
table. He has been. living for two 
years in a country which produces the 
lightest-hearted diners in the world, 
and he finds this portentous gravity 
depressing. 

He passes the butter to a man 
across the table, and on this flimsy 
excuse starts a conversation. It is up- 
hill work. The man, who has a ruddy, 
long face, answers as briefly as possi- 
ble the polite questions, and continues 
eating. He is an Englishman. He is 
going to St. Louis. He has never been 
to America before. No, he doesn’t 
want salad. Farther down the table 
are two Scandinavians, and beyond 
them a man with what looks like a 
policeman’s cap down over his eyes, 
and beside him an old woman with a 
shawl, over her head. She, at least, 
looks like the pictures of the immi- 
grants in the school histories. ~She 
is the only one of her sort on the boat. 
The man at the student’s right eats, 
with astonishing delicacy, with his 
fork, and between each course puts on 
polished rimless spectacles to read the 
menu. The student observes that he 
reads, not the English version, but the 
Hungarian. 

A complicated and delicate organ- 
ism, the personnel of the steerage. 

The deck space, explored after din- 
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ner, is adequate, and more than ade- 
quate. It extends the entire, the 
peerless, the unrivaled, length of the 
Splendiferous. It has no deck chairs, 
but it has benches. And it has a view 
of precisely the same ocean that the 
lady from Pittsburgh and the gentle- 
man from Chicago are viewing—to- 
gether, let it be hoped—from the rail 
two decks above. 

The young man from the Quarter 
decides presently that it is not as bad 
as he was afraid it was going to be. 
He confides in a new acquaintance, a 
chap who on seven hundred dollars has 
for eighteen months been wandering 
through Central Europe—atype rather 
common since the war. He has been 
to Europe three times since 1919, and 
he always travels steerage. 

“What you want to do,” says this 
new acquaintance, “is to choose a big 
boat. Always choose the big ones. I 
came over last time on the Bulgeand- 
cramia. There’s a boat for you, the 
Bulgeandcramia! Alongside her this 
Splendiferous is nothing; she’s a 
scow, a water-logged coal scuttle, 
alongside the Bulgeandcramia. The 
Bulgeandcramia’s the boat! Now that 
boat” — 

And the student as he listened real- 
ized that you mustn’t attempt to 
divide ocean travelers into classes. 
There is a natural division, and the 
travelers divide themselves automati- 
cally. But it is not according to the 
sort of tickets they hold. It’s accord- 
ing to type, and your type, once you 
have isolated him, is always the same. 
He is equally virulent in the steerage 
and in the cabin de luxe. 


A SOLILOQUY ON NOSES 


WELLERS in towns and cities 
think—sometimes, when they 
have the time. Dwellers in the 

country soliloquize, as I am doing at 
the present moment, in the most beau- 
tiful surroundings in the world, on the 
banks of an English south-country 
trout stream. England in spring, as 
described by poets: Apple blossoms, 
and bees busy therein; blue sky and 
drifting fleecy clouds; cold showers 
and the smell of earth in the hot sun- 
shine that follows (if it does) ; marsh- 
marigolds blazing on the edge of run- 
ning water; cuckoo-flowers raising 
their delicate heads on the bank above, 
_ their name-bird’s note floating from a 
neighboring copse; the whole air vi- 
brating with the notes of song birds, 
« 4,, and so on, and so on. We don’t 
talk about these things in the country, 
we. just feel them. What puzzles me 
at present is the question why, with 
all these things around me, I should 


BY GEORGE SOUTHCOTE 
be soliloqguizing on the subject of 
noses. 

Every human being that I have met 
has a nose, excepting one poor chap 
who had his shot off in the war and 
was given a new one by his fellow- 
citizens, who have now forgotten all 
about him, if we can believe what we 
read in the newspapers. As a matter of 
fact, we don’t forget in our little val- 
ley, where employment has been found 
for every man who came back, and 
there are always fresh flowers on the 
village memorial to those who did not 
return to us. 

But to get back to those others 
who have had the good fortune to 
retain their noses throughout their 
lives, and, it may be, to have handed 
down the counterfeit depictments 
thereof to future generations. A nose 
of peculiar shape or prominence may 
be a great handicap in life (the name 
of Cyrano de Bergerac occurs of 


course in this connection) or a valua- 
ble asset. Napoleon Bonaparte, for 
instance, used to choose generals for 
their big noses, and there was some- 
thing to be said in favor of that proce- 
dure as long as he could also choose 
them in armies opposed to him. He 
did not choose Wellington’s. A promi- 
nent nose must be supported by a 
prominent chin. A big nose without 
such support savors of a _ charac- 
ter which figured largely in one 
of the British humorous papers of 
my youth—“Judy’s Lunatic Contribu- 
tors: 

Again I wonder what put noses into 
my mind. I cannot shake off the 
thought of them. Perhaps it was my 
children, who are engaged upon a sil- 
houette competition. Some of the 
celebrities are recognizable by their 
figures, some by the shape of their 
heads, some by their dress. I can only 
identify two by their noses—one 4 
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past Prime Minister, the other a for- 
‘mer general of the Salvation Army— 
and I am getting tired of the puzzle 
of human noses. Still, I seem to be 
waiting for inspiration, and the rest- 


FROM 
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less feeling of expectancy puzzles me 
seriously. What is it that I am ex- 


pecting? 
T have it! It is not a human nose 
at all. It is the nose of the first ris- 
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ing trout of the season pushing the tip 
thereof out of the surface of the 
stream to take a floating fly, and there 
it is! This is no time for penmanship. 
Where is my fly-rod? 


CONGRESS TO CABINET 


WILLIAM C. 


OF PUBLIC LIFE IN WASHINGTON 
REDFIELD 
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CHAPTER X—OUR UNKNOWN GOVERNMENT 


APTAIN A. LINCOLN DRY- 
C DEN was_ no __ office-seeker, 

though he held simultaneously 
four posts acquired one after another 
because of very stern necessity. On 
December 9, 1913, I wrote to the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives a letter about the work of the 
Bureau of Navigation in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This is part of it: 


Another field of usefulness is the 
supervision of the oyster fleet on 
Chesapeake Bay, where there are not 
less than 1,200 boats with crews ag- 
gregating 3,500 men. There are prob- 
ably as many more in Delaware Bay 
and River and the sounds of North 
Carolina. 

Illegal shipments, cruel treatment, 
insufficient food, and inadequate 
quarters seem to be a feature of al- 
most every oyster-dredging season 
down the bay for a generation. 

To secure crews to serve under the 
conditions in the fleet for the small 
wages offered, shipping agents at 
Baltimore and Norfolk resorted to 
shanghaiing. Mem while intoxicated 
were signed on without knowing the 
nature of their agreements; railroad 
yards were watched and men and 
boys stealing rides on the cars in 
violation of a local statute were given 
the choice between arrest and serving 
in the oyster fleet; skilled mechanics 
and artisans and even members of the 
professions while intoxicated were 
shipped by these agents and finally 
found themselves down the bay on 
the oyster dredges. In strange and 
unfriendly environments they were 
forced to do work for which they 
were fitted neither in body nor mind. 

The mental condition of these men 
when they came out of their stupor 
and realized their surroundings, and 
the disappointment of the master who 
had paid the shipping agent for a 
crew found unable or unwilling to 
make the operation of the vessel 
profitable, often resulted in violence 
and sometimes in bloodshed. 

These were the conditions found by 
this Department in the oyster fleet. 


To cope with these conditions, first 
one, then two, three, and finally Six 
small motor vessels were obtained and 
Captain (by courtesy) Dryden was 
put in command. He was Senior 


Navigation Officer under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and also a deputy 
collector of customs of the Port af 
Baltimore, which gave him certain 
rights in boarding vessels, and. the 
requirements of his work soon made 
him a deputy United States marshal 
both in Virginia and Maryland in 
order that his functions might be use- 
ful on either side of Chesapeake Bay. 
So he actively represented the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, of Justice, and 
of the Treasury. 


A DESPERATE EFFORT TO ESCAPE 


A young Virginian who was on his 
way home for a vacation had stopped 
over at Baltimore to see the city. He 
wandered down to the water-front, 
where he was promptly invited by 
some one to take a drink, which he did. 
When he: recovered consciousness, he 
found himself on board one of the 
oyster boats out in the bay. These 
oyster boats do not touch port. They 
gather the oysters and transfer them 
to small boats, which take them to 
market. Consequently men were hard 
to obtain for work on these larger 
boats, and were in many cases secured 
by the means described. Escape was 
impossible except by swimming 
ashore. Our Virginia boy took this 
desperate chance, but he was weak 
from hunger and abuse, and the long 
swim in bitterly cold weather was 
too much for his endurance. He was 
drowned. 

This started an investigation of the 
oyster fleet, and it was found that, 
not only were many of the men shang- 
haied, but that when on board they 
often were forced to sleep on mat- 
tresses lying in bilge water. Their 
quarters were without heat; they 
were ill fed. In many instances they 
were put on shore at the end of the 
season in remote places without a 
dollar of wages for the whole season’s 
work. “Get to h——1 out of here!” 
was their sole reward. This was in 
the United States of America, and not 
far from the National Capitol. 

No action could be taken against 
the boat-owners, because the marshal’s 


office could not serve notice unless the 
cost was guaranteed, and the com- 
plainants were unable to pay the ex- 
pense. To meet this situation Captain 
Dryden was appointed deputy marshal, 
and could and did serve in these cases 
without cost to the persons injured. 
What a joy it was to Captain Dryden, 
to his associates, and to us in Wash- 
ington, to fight the battles of op- 
pressed men who had no one else to 
act for them—to bring the strong arm 
of power to bear on the miscreants 
who shamed their kind by cruelty! 

The scoundrels learned their lesson 
well. I am told that since 1919 not 
one case of shanghaiing or of cruelty 
has been found and but two cases of 
failure to pay wages. What was in 
reality a living hell has been cleaned 
up. And now, if you chance to see 
a motor vessel resembling a private 
yacht but flying the National flag, 
and with a long something forward 
under a canvas cover, remember that 
the little fleet of which she is a part 
has rescued from hideous wrongs 
hundreds of your fellows, and be 
thankful it is so. 

But few know of such a worl con- 
tinued over years by constant toil till 
an evil is exterminated. You did not, 
I am sure, unless by accident you 
heard of it through some personal 
source. The Department has but 
small means of publicity outside of 
annual reports, which few read and 
wherein the human factor is mini-_ 


mized. If Captain Dryden and his men 


had gone wrong and had themselves 
Shanghaied helpless victims, that 
would be news indeed; but to work 
relief and rescue and to destroy evils 
—there is not much “news value”>in 
that: .“’Tis true ’tis pity; and pity 
’tis ’tis true.” 


AN ABSURD LAW 


“In some districts,” says my report 
for 1915, ‘‘men are required to work 
from five o’clock in the morning until 
ten or eleven o’clock at night.” 

“What’s this?” you say. “Do any 
Government men work like that?” Let 
us hope, not now; but they did. They 
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were steamboat inspectors, and, as 
there were not enough of them, this 
was the result at certain seasons, for 
example, in Buffalo, as well as in other 
cities. But that was comparatively 
easy. Some things required by law 
were absurdly beyond all possiblity. 
May we read together a bit more of 
the same report? It was serious 
-enough, to-be sure, ridiculous as it 
will sound; but I said something in 
an earlier article about absurd laws, 
so here is'an example: 

“T protest,” said I, “against the 
absurdity of one supervising inspector 
on the Pacific coast being charged 
with the supervision of the coasts 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Alaska and Hawaii, including the 
navigation on the Sacramento, Colum- 
bia, and Snake Rivers. No man is 
competent for such a task, yet a 
request that this vast district be 
divided into two and another district 
be created with its headquarters at 
Seattle was refused. The law requires 
(Sec. 4406 R.S.) that ‘each supervis- 
ing inspector shall watch over all parts 
of the territory assigned to him, shall 
visit, confer with, and examine into 
the doings of the local boards of in- 
spectors within his district, and shall 
instruct them in the proper perform- 
ance of their duties.’ 

“Tt is obviously impossible for the 
supervising inspector of the first dis- 
triet to carry out this law for two 
reasons: first, because no human being 
could do it in a district reaching from 
Nome to San Diego and from Idaho 
to Hawaii; and, second, because if 
such a fabulous person could be found, 
funds are not provided sufficient to 
cover the necessary traveling ex- 
penses.” ! 

This was pretty bad, but there was 
another district almost like it, reach- 
ing from New Mexico to Porto Rico. 
The former at least has been yeme- 
died, but you who read and I who 
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Tonging for oysters in Chesapeake Bay 


write know perfectly well that the 
public press would be quick to de- 
nounce the alleged carelessness of a 
supervising inspector should an acci- 
dent happen, ignorantly disregarding 
the controlling fact that an impossible 
task had been set him under an im- 
possible law. It is natural to wonder 
why the alert press of the Pacific coast 
did not expose such conditions in its 
forceful way so as to stop them almost 
as soon as they came into being. 


EVIL CONDITIONS ON COAST 
SURVEY SHIPS 


While we are out there on the West- 
ern coast, shall we look a moment at 
one or two of the vessels I found in 
use as alleged seagoing surveying 
ships? They have gone, thank God, 
to the limbo where bad ships go! If 
there could be a maritime Gehenna, 
they were fit for it. We cannot wish 
them well, for they did too much ill. 
Men are alive who recall them with 
deserved curses, for when I took 
charge they were part of the regular 
fleet for Uncle Sam’s surveying work 
in Pacific waters. There were several 
of them—competitors for the bad dis- 
tinction of being the most disgraceful 
to the country. On one of these 
National vessels in Alaska waters a 
“stateroom” for three men was 5144 x 7 
feet. 

“There is no bath or shower either 
for the crew, the petty officers, or 
the firemen. There is no place to carry 
fresh meats or vegetables for the 
crew. When the crew have fresh meat, 
it is hung over the windlass until 
it is used up,” says an official report. 
One ship was too frail to hoist her 
launch, so she always selected, if she 
could, an anchorage at night where 
the launch was safe afloat, because 
“the ship is not strong enough to hoist 
it on board.” We pass the minor fact 
that she was, as several others were, 
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unsafe at sea. On the whole, the most 
vivid detail is that of the fresh meat 
hanging out on the windlass for lack 
of a cold place in which to store it. 
Uncle Sam, you see, could not, or at 
least did not, afford a refrigerator. 
Do you suppose the generous people 
of the United States would have kept 
such craft in their service years and 
decades (from thirty-eight to fifty-two 
years) if they had known the facts? 
Of course not. But, please ponder these 
questions: How were they to find out? 
Whose business was it to tell them? 
How much of a similar character may 
still exist, hidden away in the intri- 
cate mazes of our Government—un- 
known to you and to me? 


MARK TWAIN MISSES AN OPPORTUNITY 


Then there was that charming ar- 
rangement about the salmon agents of 
the Bureau of Fisheries, who were 
charged by law to inspect the can- 
neries on the coast of Alaska. There 
were four inspectors, and there were 
many thousand miles of coast-line and 
numerous canneries scattered along 
them. That was something of a task 
at best; but to make the joke (on us, 
my fellow-citizens) complete, they had 
no boats nor visible means of transit. 
Passenger steamers did not run to the 
canneries. How one wished at times 
that dear Mark Twain could have shot 
his winged arrows at some of our pub- 
lic conditions! He would have had us 
all laughing at or ashamed of our civic 
shortcomings. 

Our salmon agents had to inspect, 
and there was just one way to get 
to the spot to do inspecting—that was 
by using the steamers belonging to 
the canneries themselves. So behold 
the ridiculous necessity to which your 
mighty Government was reduced—its 
officers had to take the cannery: boat 
in order to inspect the cannery!: One 
day the inspector noticed that the 
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vessel blew five whistles before round- 
ing a point near a cannery, and, as 
five whistles were unknown to the 
maritime code, the inspector was 
curious to know what it meant. It 
took some questioning; there was 
obvious reluctance to tell; but at last 
the truth came out. It was a signal 
to the cannery that they were coming 
with a Government inspector on board. 
Everything at that cannery was ac- 
cordingly found in fine order. You 
would not expect good results from 
that sort of advertised inspection, 
would you? But you did not know. 
How could you learn? Where could 
the average citizen get the facts? 
Where would you go to-day to find out 
things as they are in the actual work- 
ings of the Government? 


CONFESSION OF A CABINET OFFICER 


This leads to a confession on my 
own part. Before I entered Congress 
I knew nothing about these or similar 
things, nor do I know any one who 
understood them. In Congress itself 
I did not learn them, nor were matters 
of the kind of common knowledge 
there. About the last thing that was 
talked about in Congress was the real 
working facts of Government activi- 
ties. Few had accurate information 
about them—some talked as if they 
had, using words without knowledge. 

I understood the Government of the 
District of Columbia fairly well, for 
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it was my duty to do so as one of 
the District Committee of the House. 
I made a study of its purchasing 
methods in detail, and that involved 
poking into many corners. So I knew 
a little, only a little, about the Post 
Office Department, having been a 
postal clerk in boyhood and being on 
the Committee on Expenditures of 
the Post Office Department. For the 
rest, my ignorance of Government 
workings was comprehensive—all but 
complete—but I did not differ from 
my fellows in that respect. 

But I believed then in Congress, and 
later as Secretary, and now as a pri- 
vate citizen, still believe in a course 
with which Congress has no sympathy 
at all. This is that the great Govern- 
ment services in all their parts belong 
to the people, and therefore the owners 
have a right to know about them. In 
order, however, that the owners of 
such vast affairs which affect them so 
intimately may know about them, the 
means of knowledge must be adequate 
and continuous—continuous because 
the facts of to-day differ from those 
of yesterday and will be changed to- 
morrow. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is a living organism which 
grows, not a dead static thing which, 
once learned, “stays put,’’ so to speak. 


THE NEED OF ORGANIZED PUBLICITY 


All this means organized publicity 
as a matter of right—yes, of duty to 


A computing machine which can be made to foretell the variation of tides 

years in the future. And if wé knew on what date the rising tide refused to 

obey King Canute’s orders, we could go to this machine for the exact hour 
when the historic event occurred 
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the people that they may understand 
their own-affairs. There is not now 
any sufficient means of learning the 
facts. Various services lave pub- 
lished good illustrated monographs de- 
scribing their work and the Institute 
for Government Research publishes 
scholarly accounts of the history and 
activities of several branches of the 
public service, but even these do not 
place current working problems ade- 
quately before a reader. This is not 
said in adverse criticism of press or 
writers, for much Government infor- 
mation is not news in an exact sense, 
and, if it were, there is so much of 
it as to overwhelm all but the great- 
est press resources. 

The problem is one not easy to solve 
—government of the people, and by 
and for them, concerning which the 
people whose Government it is and 
who pay the bills have no adequate 
means of current knowledge. 

Yet if you want to heat Congress 
to the boiling-point, speak of or- 
ganized publicity to them.. They will 
think one is trying to advertise one’s 
self, and as for themselves—let us put 
it mildly—they are really obsessed 
with the notion that they know a great 
deal now. ; 

There is room nevertheless for a 
service, wholly detached from politics, 
which shall inform the public on their 
own affairs, and there will be times 
when Congress might find it helpful. 
Why have a great library covering all 
things beside, while the truth about 
our own affairs lies concealed? 


CONGRESS’S HASTY, WASTEFUL WAYS 


One day Congress got on a real 
rampage after information. A mem- 
ber had learned that a certain public 
servant was earning something addi- 
tional from private sources and was 
guilty of other alleged misdemeanors. 
Another employee had made the griev- 
ous error of owning some good securi- 
ties. Others were said to have too 
many relatives in the public service. 
All this, though it was nothing that 
a head of a department could not 


-correct, in as far as it was true and 
-needed correction, was made the sub- 
- ject of debate to the extent of sixteen 


pages of the “Congressional Record,” 
which involved four roll-calls of the 
entire House of Representatives. It 
appeared in the debate that the militant 
reformer had employed his two sons 
in the service of the House, but this 
did not abate his zeal in the least. So, 
although an appropriation bill was 
pending, no less than ten resolutions 
were discussed and passed, all of 
similar tenor and addressed to various 
departments. One came to me: . 
Ho khes. 769 
In the House of 
Representatives, U. S. 
June 5, 1919. 
REsotvep. That the Secretary of 
Commerce be, and he is hereby, re- 
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(C) Harris & Ewing 


_ Edwin F. Sweet was Mr. Redfield’s 
_Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 
He is described as “able, loyal, 
devoted, sincere, a delightful com- 
panion, a wise counselor, and a fine 
executive” ; 


quested to promptly report to the 
House of Representatives at the earli- 
est date practicable the following 
facts: 

(1) The names of all Government 
employees in the various branches of 
the Commerce Department who are 
employed by any person, firm, or cor- 
poration, the name of such employer, 
the hours of service given to such 
employer, and the amount of compen- 
sation received by such employee per 
month for such outside service. 

(2) The names of all employees in 
the Department of Commerce whose 
spouse (wife or husband), father, 
mother, sister or sisters, or brother or 
brothers, are in the employ of the 
Government, their names, department 
of service, hours of service, and 
amount of compensation per month 
respectively received by each and all 
of said relatives. 


Apart from the wasteful folly of 
“the whole silly business, there was 
‘much in the resolution to make one 
pause. While I was thinking it over, 
a letter came from one Representative 
among the many who had retained the 
continuity of their reasoning proc- 
-esses. The nature of his inquiry ap- 
pears from my reply: 
; June 7, 1919. 
My dear Mr. Buchanan: 

May I say in response to your favor 
of the 6th instant that the questions 
‘you kindly ask are such as have al- 

' ready occasioned serious concern 
- since the official copy of House Reso- 
lution 76 arrived. 

If, as we suppose, we must consult 
our entire field force, which covers 
the world from the Philippine Islands 
to Porto Rico, including Alaska, and 
ineludes several hundred persons re- 
siding and traveling on commercial 
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business in many parts of the globe, 
the question whether we have a suf- 
ficient force to attend to this matter 
without seriously neglecting other 
work is very real and practical. 

We are now considering the num- 
ber of employees that may be re- 
quired for the work and the approxi- 
mate cost and time which will be in- 
volved. So soon as this has been 
ascertained with approximate  ac- 
curacy, we shall be more than glad to 
advise you. 

The suggestion has been made to 
us that the field services of the De- 
partment are not involved, but the 
Resolition distinctly reads “all Gov- 
ernment employees in the various 
branches of the Commerce Depart- 
ment” and we can only interpret this 
as meaning what it says. The Reso- 
lution further says ‘promptly report,” 
qualified by the words “at the earliest 
date practicable.” 

The vessels of this Department are 
scattered by their duty in various 
parts of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. Such, for example, as are on 
surveying duty in the Philippines 
cannot be reached promptly, nor can 
isolated lighthouse or light vessel sta- 
tions be gotten at, save through the 
usual visits of the tenders which 
supply them. It may, therefore, be 
several months before it will be pos- 
sible for us to carry out the Reso- 
lution. 

May I confess, for your personal 
eye, that I do not understand why 
inquiry into the difficulties involved 
in a matter of this kind was not made 
in advance of action? 

Yours very truly, 
Wixuram C. REDFIELD. 
Secretary of Commerce. 
Hon. J. P. Buchanan, 
U. S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


I discussed the matter with dis- 
gusted colleagues. In the end we found 
that more men and money were re- 
quired if we were to carry out the 
will of the House. An estimate call- 
ing for both, was promptly trans- 
mitted; neither was supplied, and the 
matter ended there, with just one 
more example of the ignorance of 
Congress and of its hasty, wasteful 
ways. ‘ 

It may throw a further light on th 
dignity of our National Legislature 
to quote the following resolution: 

RESOLVED, That the Committee on 

Foreign Affairs be directed to investi- 
gate at once and report forthwith: 
First, whether the Constitution hag. 
been broken and destroyed, and, 
second, whether same is broken be- 
yond repair, and, third, to reeommend 
whether we should adopt a new Con- 
stitution or repair the old one, and, 
fourth, as to how the American 
people could best live on their by-laws 
while the new Constitution is being 
. adopted or the old one repaired. 


This was offered February 14, 1920, 
and printed at public expense. There 
is more of it, hardly worth our notice 
here, but those who are interested in 
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(C) Harris & Ewing 


Ernest G. Fischer, Former Chief of 

the Instrument Section of the Coast 

and Geodetic Survey, who is nomi- 

nated by Mr. Redfield as a worthy 

candidate for an honorary university 
degree 


Congressional jokes at their cost may 
send for House Res. 463, 66th Con- 
gress, Second Session. 


A MECHANICAL PROPHET ONE HUNDRED 
PER CENT CORRECT 


Over in the Coast Survey Building, 
not far from the Capitol, is the most 
wonderful machine of its kind in the 
world. It is the _ tide-predicting 
machine. - By it the hours (to a 
minute) and the heights (to a tenth 
of a foot) of high and low tides are 
accurately calculated years in advance 


for the eighty-one principal seaports 


of the earth, and, by tables based on 
these, for three thousand other ports. 
Already. it has predicted the tides 
round the earth for 1925, and will soon 
begin that work for 1926. 

By the turn of a crank it does the 
work of at least sixty human com- 
puters, and does it with more pre- 
cision. It does not matter how far in 
the future it has to work, and it is 
quite capable, were necessity to arise, 
of working in the remote past. Every 
ship must have a book of tide tables 
to guide it when entering ports. The 
predictions are made two years in ad- 
vance, are printed a year in advance 
and distributed throughout the world 
for the use of mariners. This machine 
does the forecasting, with this pecu- 
liar element about it—that its fore- 
casts are one hundred per cent correct. 


UNIVERSITIES PLEASE TAKE NOTICE 


The theoretical problems on which 
this wonderful mechanism is based 
were worked out by two scientists in 
the Service, Dr. Harris and. Mr. 
Schidy.. but the machine itself was 
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designed and constructed by Mr. E. G. 


Fischer, a mechanical engineer and. . 


chief of the Instrument Section of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. It was 
built there under his eye and in no 
small part by his hands. For fifteen 
years he worked upon it amid difficul- 
ties and discouragements, with insuf- 
ficient help and surrounded by doubts. 
With faith in himself and in the cor- 
rectness of his computations, he per- 
sisted until the great mechanism was 
perfected. There are other machines 
for similar work—Great Britain has 
one—but by common consent of ex- 
perts ours is the best. 

Mr. Fischer has never had an ade- 
quate reward for a most distinguished 
service. By earnest effort on the part 
of his superiors, his salary was in- 
creased by trifling amounts until it 
reached the magnificent sum of $3,000 
per annum. He retired at seventy 
years of age in August, 1922, and is 
now drawing a pension of $60 a 
month. Some university would do it- 
self honor by giving him a degree 
appropriate to his exceptional attain- 
ments and service, for not only the 
Government of this country, but 
mariners throughout the world, have 
long profited and will continue to do 
so through the fruits of this man’s 
genius. 

It is the memory of men like Mr. 
Fischer (and there are hundreds 
more), who serve long for trivial pay 
and contribute greatly to the Nation’s 
weal without appreciation or thanks, 
that stirs my wrath when flippant 
writers or talkers sneer at Govern- 
ment workers. There are men serv- 
ing in Washington without any ade- 
quate public understanding. of their 
value who are the world’s leading ex- 
perts in their lines, to whom the wise 
defer and whose work underlies as an 
unseen foundation much for which 
lesser men get praise. The tide-pre- 
dicting machine is great, but not so 
great as the mind of the modest 
gentleman who was its creator. There 
are men in the same service—F aris, 
Bowie, and many others, my friend 
Lieutenant-Commander G. T. Rude, 
once of the Isis, among them—whom 
it is a fine privilege to know and with 
whom it. was a joy to be associated. 
The Director, Colonel E. Lester Jones, 
lifted his Bureau out of the very jaws 
of disaster and made it—the oldest 
scientific service in the country—one 
of the best, as it is the largest, of 
similar services in the world. 

Dr. Hugh M. Smith, former Com- 
missioner of Fisheries, is widely 
known and honored throughout scien- 
tific circles in Europe and America— 
a faithful and able public servant, in 
very truth a gentleman and a scholar, 
I rejoice to call him friend. There 
were Chamberlain and Tyrer of Navi- 
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gation, and Conway and Gillette of 
Lighthouses, and Moore of Fisheries, 
and Libbey in my own office. Would 
I could name all of the men it is a 
delight to honor!. May this be at least 
a partial tribute to you all for loyalty 
and unselfishness and for fine fruitful 
work. You were there before me, 
most of you, my friends, and you 
remain at your posts of duty serving 
your country ably, deserving more of 
her than she has as yet seen fit to 
render you. And you, friends out in 
the field, scattered throughout the 
land and the world, respected for 
sound cause in the districts you so 
ably serve; and you, the captains 
at sea and the keepers in the lonely 
places; and you men who have traveled 
far in commercial enterprise, your 
old chief remembers you with honor 
for your loyalty and self-forgetfulness. 

Nor can I close these articles that 
so inadequately sketch a portion of 
the work during my service without 
a reference to my beloved associate, 
Hon. Edwin F. Sweet, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce. Never had man 
truer friend than I had in him. Able, 
loyal, devoted, sincere, a delightful 
companion, a wise counselor, a fine 
executive, may these words speak to 
him a little of what is due. 

Thurman: has made the great ad- 
venture and has passed over to the 
other side. My gratitude to him for 
wise and sound guidance, and to 
Quigley, his associate. One must not 
become garrulous over one’s friends, 
but you, my reader, to whom some of 
these names are strange, may discern 
a little of the spirit of the Depart- 
ment and understand better why I 
resent so strongly the superficial 
snarling that condemns so sharply at 
times those who deserve only praise. 
Human and fallible all these men, and 
learning by their mistakes and ready 
to acknowledge error, expecting little 
from the public they ably served and 
often receiving less. I should be false 
to them and to myself if I kept silent 
when appreciation may be_ spoken. 
Truly in them and in many like them, 
men and women all through the 
Government services, lies the unknown 
Government. 


FAREWELL TO THE FOURTH ESTATE 


Those were a fine lot of young men 
who used _to come to my office gather- 
ing news for the press. I hope they 
liked me as well as I did them. They 
had pretty much the free run of the 
Commerce Building, and used _ it. 
Often one of them would come in with 
some kind of a “scoop” and ask to be 
steered straight on it or on some 
other public matter, and they all faith- 
fully kept the confidence given them. 

A few days before I left they ar- 


ranged a luncheon for me at the 
National Press Club, and we :had)“a 
delightful time together. They were 
all members of the Treasury Corre- 
spondents’ Association, composed of 
newspaper writers who report con- 
cerning what are known in Washing- 
ton as the downtown departments. 


Some twenty of these correspondents ~ 
attended the luncheon in the Flemish ~ 
Room and others came in later. They — 


represented the Associated Press, the 
United Press, the International News 
Service, the Central Press of America, 
and several metropolitan dailies, be- 
sides trade and technical journals. 

The cordial good will of these sin- 
cere young men, whose keen minds 
and competitive training made them 
quick to discern the false from the 
true, was a real honor and a com- 
pliment that has never lost its charm. 
It was so also in Chicago at the end 
of the stormy Eastland days. There 
the reporters came at the close of 
the final day to my rooms to escort 
me to the train—a rare courtesy, and 
one I shall never forget. It is a 
pleasure to know that the valued 
friendships then created continue to 
this day. 

Even the last day of my term of 
office brought a contact with men 


whom I am glad to remember as. 


friends. On October 31, 1919, I enter- 
tained at luncheon a large delegation 
of foreign commercial visitors repre- 
senting several countries, and my 
work ended that afternoon. Promi- 
nent among the guests was Mr. 
Eugene Schneider, the great French 
ironmaster and then the head of the 
British Iron and Steel Association. He 
is a man of fine culture—a citizen of 
whom any country might be proud. In 
the course of our talk I asked him 
what he did for recreation, how he 
escaped from the burdensome cares of 
a vast industry. He replied that on 
his estate and near his residence he 
had built a chapel. His recreation was 
to go there alone, close the doors, and 
play the organ. 

Finally, I do not recall who is the 
author of the following words, but 
they speak a truth which we ought to 


heed: 


We shall all do well to realize that 
our written Constitution, which we 
are accustomed to worship rather in 
the manner of a savage with his 
fetish, is admirable only as creating 
the great vital organs of government. 
In our unwritten Constitution we 
have created the mechanism by which 
those organs function in relation to 
one another and to the nation. It is 
the solar plexus of the body politic, 

-and its healthful operation can be 
maintained only by a far deeper 
knowledge and a far more profoundly 
constructive effort. of intelligence 
than we have ever given it. 


This concludes the series of articles by ex-Secretary Redfield on the life and customs of 
official Washington, and the shortcomings and virtues of Uncle Sam 


SCENES IN MONONGAHELA NATIONAL FOREST, WEST VIRGINIA 
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SENECA ROCK. THIS SPECTACULAR ROCK RISES TO A HEIGHT .OF 800 

FEET ABOVE SENECA CREEK, WHICH FLOWS AT ITS BASE. IT IS AN 

ISOLATED FOREST REGION, BUT IMPROVED ROADS WILI. SOON MAKE IT 
EASILY ACCESSIBLE TO TOURISTS 





BLACKWATER FALLS. THE MAIN PART OF THESE FALLS IS 63 FEET IN 
- HEIGHT. FROM THE FALLS THE WATER FLOWS THROUGH A DEEP 
:; GORGE, FORMING A SCENE OF WILD AND RARE BEAUTY 


Photographs by F. E. Brooks, French Creek, West Virginia 
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A GUIDE TO THE IMAGINATION 
BY EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


necessary to apologize for read- 
ing works of fact. Generally 
speaking, there is nothing safer than 
to let it be known that your travels 
among books are upon the _ solid 
ground of absolute truth—as we often 
hastily assume history and biography 
and, still more, dictionaries and en- 
cyclopedias to be. It is after the 
candidate for the Presidency is secure 
in the White House that his friends 
begin to circulate the news that he has 
an amiable human weakness for detec- 
tive stories, just like the rest of us 
common folk. That would hardly be 
advisable during the campaign. If 
you think that poetry and romance, 
imaginative literature of any kind, is 
not still, even after all these centuries, 
on the defensive and subject to the 
profound suspicion of the “average 
man,” listen to or read the proceed- 
ings in almost any court of law. It 
comes out that the accused, or some 
witness, has been reading novels. 
“Ha! Do you hear that, gentlemen 
of the jury? A reader of novels!” 
And the jury is supposed to accept 
the intimation of the attorney that, if 
it be the accused, he is naturally capa- 
ble of committing whatever infamy he 
may be charged with, from running a 
bucket shop to maintaining a “murder 
farm.” Or, if he be an opposing wit- 
ness—‘‘Well, gentlemen, it is left to 
your sober judgment whether you will 
credit any statements made by a 
reader of novels!” In a certain re- 
markable trial it appeared that the 
chief Government witness, a passen- 
ger on a ship where a crime had oc- 
curred, had been reading a novel by 
Clark Russell. Counsel for the de- 
fense brandished that Clark Russell 
story before the eyes of the jury more 
than once; he did not actually say so, 
but he clearly wished the jurymen to 
suspect that nothing real could hap- 
pen in the vicinity of a reader of 
novels. There was pretty strong evi- 
dence—in the shape of three dead 
bodies—that something had happened 
on that ship. But it would not be 
counsel’s fault if he did not plant a 
doubt in the minds of the twelve hon- 
est farmers and tradesmen whether 
the whole business had not been imag- 
ined by that fanciful, novel-reading 
passenger, who had dreamed it all, 
perhaps, and procured the three 
bodies somehow, merely to cast a ZlOW 
of romance over the scene. 
On the other hand, it is not improb- 
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YEW are the persons who think it 


able that there are groups of intensely 
artistic or literary folk who are ex- 
actly as hostile to anything not of 
imagination compact; who would hold 
up to scorn anybody found reading 
such a sober work as an almanac, a 
biographical dictionary, or a guide- 
book. These are also extremists. Did 
not Mark Twain dote upon books of 
statistics, and Stevenson eagerly de- 
vour the dictionary? Almost every 
man loves maps and atlases; women 
look upon them with dull eyes, which 
probably convicts them of lack of. one 
high form of imagination. Akin to 
the love of maps is a passion for 
guide-books. Baedeker has always 
had many devoted readers who had no 
intention of making practical use of 
the information he gave; the section 
on the sights of Montmartre and their 
permissibility for the respectable 
Briton was always a favorite pas- 
sage. 

The second edition of “Rider’s New 
York City”* is a compact, fat little 
green book of nearly seven hundred 
pages, yet easily to be carried in a 
man’s coat pocket. It is full of highly 
useful, interesting, and often amusing 
information about a city which, if not 
the most wonderful of modern cities, 
is certainly one of the most extraor- 
dinary, varied, and surprising. For 
practical use by the visitor, the stran- 
ger, and the foreigner there is 
scarcely anything omitted which the 
mind of man can conceive. The pages 
of facts given as preliminaries, under 
such heads as Hotels and Restaurants, 
Street Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Post and Telegraph Offices, Theatres, 
Exhibitions,.Sports and Games, Clubs, 
Shops and Stores, Churches, and 
Newspapers and Magazines, form in 
themselves a guide to the visitor re- 
markable in its extent and detail, and 
all this before he sets out upon his 
sight-seeing tours. How carefully his 
sight-seeing is looked after may be 
gathered by observing that the collec- 
tions in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art occupy no less than fifty pages of 
the book. 

This second edition of the Guide 
has increased over the first by more 
than two hundred pages. Yonkers 
and the near-by New Jersey towns 
have been omitted, in order to give 
space to matter more appropriate to 





1Rider’s New York City: A Guide-Book for 
Travellers. Compiled under the General Editor- 
ship of Fremont Rider by Frederic Taber Cooper 
and Others. Second Edition. Henry Holt & Co., 


New York. $4.50. 


such a guide—things contained within 
the five boroughs of the city itself. 
The few errors in proof-reading are 
hardly worth mentioning (1829 for 
1629, on page xxii, and “pontoon” for 


patroon, on page 193, are two I no-. 


ticed), while in matters of opinion 
the statement about the increase in 
wearing evening dress in the theaters 
(page 69) and about “perfectly tail- 
ored men” (page 242) might be open 
to question. Writing about the city 
of perpetual change, one must expect 
to be soon out of date in some details. 
Readers of the Guide might think that 
performances are still being given at 
the Hippodrome, and that the evening 
paper the “Globe” is still published. 
Alas! that these statements are no 
longer true, as they were when this 
book went to press, not so many weeks 
ago. But the weekly periodical 
Life” has not been on West 31st 
Street for some time (page 248), 


nor is it well to write “the Le Mar- 


quis” in referring to a neighboring 
hotel. 

A map is still needed of the region 
lying between Chambers and 34th 
Streets, especially since this territory 
includes Greenwich Village, to whose 
“freakish tea-rooms, shops, and stu- 
dios” 
paid in this edition. The three new 
folding maps may be well enough to 
consult at home; if any traveler is 
incautious enough to unfurl one of 
them while on top of a bus, or in the 
open air at all, he will have no further 
need for the Guide except in so far 
as his friends consult it in his behalf 
in the section devoted to asylums for 
the mentally deranged. 


The Guide is to be commended for 


the notes on life and customs in New 
York, in the Introduction; for its ad- 
vice about planning a stay in New 
York; and for its paragraph on New 
York’s principal attractions. Its in- 
formation about Greenwich Village, 
its note about the Curb Market on 


Broad Street, and its note on the Ne-” 


gro colony in Harlem (page 479) are 


“especially admirable examples of the 


curious bits of information which 
make a guide-book readable as well as 
valuable. 
the Hearst papers; it records that 


Nassau Street was once “the Street : 
that leads by the Pye Woman;” and it ’ 
is not too dignified to refer to the- 
home of Mary Rogers (Poe’s Marie: 
Roget), to the scene of the Rosenthal 
There 


murder, or to Bruno’s Garret. 
are some buried bits of humor in the 
pages about the American Museum of 
Natural History. What a pity it is 
that the book could not call attention 


to the fact that one of the city’s best 
humorists is on guard in the Hall of 


a larger amount of attention is_ 


It is brief and correct about ° 
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Dinosaurs in that institution—even ton of the Movies,” is perhaps more or 


though his humor, like that of ‘“Mer- 


less unintentional. 


shy THE NEW BOOKS 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


“THAT MARVEL—THE MOVIE.” By Edward S. 


H 


“Van Zile. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. §2. 
Appendices to books are often as 
uninteresting as prefaces, and we are 
inclined to guess that readers skip 


them about as habitually as they skip. 
| prefaces. 


In the case of Mr. Van 
Zile’s book, however, we advise the 
reader to turn to the appendices first. 
They contain some extraordinarily 
interesting and compact facts about 
the moving-picture art or industry, on 


' which the American people spend over 


half a billion dollars a year in buying 
tickets of admission. Then if the 
reader will turn back and read the 
preface by Mr. Will H. Hays his or 
her interest will be stimulated enough 
to go on with the book itself. 

Mr. Van Zile has skillfully mingled 
opinions and interpretations with the 
facts and history of the industry. The 
book is by no means a denunciation 
of the moving-picture theater, al- 
though it is a frank criticism of its 
defects and dangers. Indeed, Mr. Van 
Zile rather enthusiastically regards 
the moving picture as “the hope of 
civilization.” Whatever may be 
thought of the extravagance of this 


phrase, it is certainly true that mov-.- 


ing pictures are exercising an ex- 
traordinary influence on civilization 
that is hardly yet comprehended. For 
this reason, such honest and intelli- 
gent essays as Mr. Van Zile’s should 
be welcomed—especially welcomed by 
fathers, mothers, and teachers. Let 
it not be thought from this that Mr. 


Van Zile is conventionally didactic; 


on the contrary, he is very interest- 
ing. The very fact, however, that he 
is interesting will set his readers 
thinking. 


POETRY 

SELECTED POEMS. By Robert Frost. 

Holt & Co., New York. $2. 

Within the compass of 143 pages 
Robert Frost has gathered together a 
surprisingly large amount of the work 
that has appeared in “A Boy’s Will,” 
“North of Boston,” and ‘Mountain 
Interval.” Indeed, to all intents and 
purposes “Selected Poems” is a col- 
lected edition of the New England 
poet’s works, for the omissions include 
but the lesser poems which in nowise 
affect the fame of the author. There 
is nothing new in this book, nothing 
that has been written since “Mountain 
Interval,” and this confirms the suspi- 
cion that Mr. Frost is to have a new 
volume out in the fall, his first since 
“Mountain Interval.” If anything, 
this collection (covering the entire 
range of Mr. Frost’s art from the 
early lyrics of “A Boy’s Will” to the 
mature studies and stories of the later 


Henry 


books) emphasizes his place in Ameri- 
can poetry and confirms his possession 
of a definite niche. He has pictured 
New England farm life with a wise, 
humorous, tender touch that is not to 
be found in the work of any other liv- 
ing author. The hard hills of New 
Hampshire, the bitter winters, the 
gnarled laborers of the furrows, are 
fused here into an almost mystic con- 
ception of life that is infinite in its 
delicate nuances. It is a strange col- 
loqguial poetry with the rich tang of 
the soil in it, a medium that could 
have been captured only by a man who 
had lived the life that is pictured 
therein. Robert Frost is one of our 
two definite figures (Mr. Robinson is 
the other one), and “Selected Poems” 
may serve to deepen the impression 
that he has made already. 


GREAT DREAM (THE). By Marguerite Wilkin- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


Whether or not we agree with Mrs. 
Wilkinson’s sturdy, not to say stub- 
born,,optimism, those of us who are 
still unafraid to admit the pleasure to 
be found in unconcealed music and 
noble thinking may look for delight of 
a high quality in this, her third book. 

The remark on the cover to the 
effect that these poems show a marked 
advance over her previous work does 
not really prepare us for the startling 
improvement. It is an advance that 
leads one to wonder what has hap- 
pened to the writer since the appear- 
ance of her “Bluestone.” The secret 
seems to be told in the group of re- 
ligious lyrics. The quiet sincerity of 
these is both appealing and convinc- 
ing. The title poem and the “Chant 
of the Human Trinity” are the only 
things in the new book that seem to 
belong rather to‘the earlier one. They 
are poems that the reader who is with- 
out “cosmic consciousness” will be 
likely to find distinctly annoying. 

The three English lyrics are de- 
lightful, and it is hard to see how 
“The Somerset Farmer’ and “The 
Robber in England” with its 

I have come stealing the tilt of the 

thatches 

Where villages doze among the green 

patches, 

Where each little house as. the road 

winds around 

Seems to have grown from a root in 

the ground, 


can escape popularity. 

Mrs. Wilkinson’s essay at poly- 
phonic prose is alarmingly successful. 
We are warned on the jacket that it is 
an allegory. Away with such warn- 
ings! They insult the intelligence of 
those who would read it as an allegory 
and terrify the simplicity of those 
who would not. And it seems unwise 
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to have printed an interpretation of it 
on the jacket. An alleogry to achieve 
its aim must be capable of interpreta- 
tion according to the mind of the 
individual reader. This reader misses 
her guess if the given interpretation 
is quite what Mrs. Wilkinson was 
talking about, but that is really nei- 
ther here nor there. “If you do not 
meddle with the allegory, the allegory 
will not meddle with you,” remarked 
Hazlitt; and, read simply, it is a 
thrilling canoe trip. Although done 
in one of the “new” methods, it is on 
a different level from the unpremedi- 
tated strains of profuse art now being 
poured out upon us. 

“To Failure” is probably the best 
poem in the book technically, and its 
quiet courage is deeply appealing: 

Since you are what my days have 
brought, 
winter 
know, 
Breaking away the little twigs 

That, one by one, aspire to grow 
From the old trunk of my desire— 
Since you have seared my bloom with 

fire 
And put a blight upon the bud 
- That might have been a crooked 
flower, 
I cannot choose but feel your touch 
And own your power. 


All and summer that I 


You have been fire, you have been 
frost, 
And storm and shadow and pain to 
me a 
But yet you have not killed the life 
Uprising in my stubborn tree. 
Sometimes I dream that even I 
May learn at last to fill my sky 
With all the darling bloom of life, 
With waving beauty that men bless 
For shelter and shade. O barren 
boughs, 
Learn fruitfulness! 


But it is impossible to read the book 
without dwelling upon the character- 
istic “Our Joys Are Many.” We may 
believe with all our hearts that “it 
ain’t so,” but how good it is to find 
that some one of evident intelligence 
thinks it is! 

Our joys are many as the stars that 

quiver 

Above us in the evening, many as 

waters 

That underneath the starlight burn 

and shiver; 

Our joys are many as all the shining 

daughters 

Of mothering Heaven, and they shine 

as far; 

Our joys are as many as our sorrows 

are. 

Oh, who has numbered them all from 

the beginning, 

Crying their names aloud, telling the 

splendor 

Of joys that rise on terrible pinions, 

winning 

The enchanted airs, 

more tender 

That like young clover flourish in the 

grass 

And kiss our feet too humbly while 

we pass? 


of little joys 


“WHAT BOOKS MEAN TO ME” nie 


LETTERS WHICH WON FOURTH PRIZES IN THE OUTLOOK’S RECENT BOOK-LOVERS’ CONTEST 


NIGHT LIFE IN GATH 
BY KATHERINE L. KELLY 


)\OR a long time I have been leading 
an unsuspected double life with 
wicked complacency. Now, I suppose, 
it will all be shouted in Gath and pub- 
lished in the streets of Askelon. By 
day I live a sober, cog-like, Band-of- 
Hope sort of existence under the un- 
impressed noses of my fellow-mortals; 
but at night, oh, Gath and Askelon, 
what madcap vagrant revels I hold in 
fellowship with the friendly Immor- 
tals down Great White Ways you 
never dream I tread} 

This gay night life begins when, 
settled before the fire in my book- 
littered sanctum, I open the day’s 
mail. I never know what invitation to 
high adventure may lie in one of those 
siren-voiced offers from importunate 
publishing houses to send me on ap- 
proval wagon-loads of the choice and 
master spirits of the ages. Once for 
five cents (for one miserable peanut, 
popcorn, and chewing-gum nickel!) a 
publisher devised and bequeathed to 
me forever the priceless possession of 
Francis Thompson’s exquisitely con- 
ceived “‘Essay on Shelley.” To be 
sure, Francis came posting. down upon 
me in the thinnest possible of paper 
jackets; but we night-lifers are no 
respecters of clothes — Montaigne 
elegant in calf-skin; Addison genial 
in cheap red cloth; immortal Will 
in frayed buckram; Galileo mur- 
muring, “Eppur st muove,’ up his 
cardboard sleeve; Emerson in real 
leather; Me in twice-turned serge! 
Oh, Gath! 

Humdrum as a painted ship by day, 
at night I “sweep the spiritual seas 
from heaven to hell.” I have adven- 
tured all night long with Drake in the 
pulsing verse of Alfred Noyes; 
laughed till the stars grew pale at 
Falstaff and his knaves in Kendal 
green; swaggered about ducal palaces 
with Cellini; stood before kings with 
Motley; paced the floor while Machia- 
velli dared clothe and unclothe his 
naked villainy in living words. 

I never know what distant land or 
age or personage I may encounter, nor 
at what hour I will, like Pepys, “to 
bed.” Setting forth most modernly 
with Wells, perhaps, some foot-note 
path leads me to the Hebrew prophets; 
whence I leap nimbly to the Britan- 
nica’s Med. to Mub., where unexpect- 
edly Milton beckons with meanings 
only to be gleaned by scything deep in 
classic fields and scurrying wide-eyed 
down dictionary lanes. 

Small wonder so many sages of my 
book family must be calico-clad; the 
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main thing is that we are all under 
one roof. Still, however watched and 
tended, our fireside has ever one 
vacant chair. It stands waiting for 
Lady Mary Montagu, who, alas! 
comes not in in five-cent-nickel bind- 
ing. 

I often wonder if, when I shall no 
longer wander in Gath and Askelon, I 
must cease wandering also through 
Arden’s forest or Vailima’s paths, on 
Horeb’s rugged peak or under Con- 
cord’s stately elms. Perhaps, our 
earthly bindings broken, we shall talk 
there face to face, the friendly Immor- 
tals and I. 


THE SHELF-ISH. 
SHELL-FISH 
BY’ ELLEN KNAP 


HOUGH it shock the systematic, I 

must. avow myself a mollusk 
reader. This class consists of those 
who are clamped tight to some rock of 
daily routine and live mentally on 
what the currents of chance wash up 
against their shells. 

- Seldom do these readers search for 
special books. Even less often do they 
lay out a course of study. They read 
whatever comes to hand, and chiefly 
for relaxation. Let me maintain that 
such inertia has its excuses, even its 
advantages. At least we do read and 
nourish not altogether a blind life 
within the brain. 

Perhaps the argument depends 
somewhat upon the situation of one’s 
rock. Mine is not unfavored. Our 
house is full of books, some inherited 
from a book-buying generation who 
lived in ampler times. Other books 
drift in from school, college, and 
library. Magazines and newspapers 
thicken the stream. Finally, one of 
my duties is book-tasting for a small 
parish library. A supply is thus in- 
sured. 

Humbly do I admire the twenty- 


minute-2-day clubs, the five-foot-shelf. 


students, and the hundred-best-book 
buyers. But for none of this have 
mollusks the necessary will power. 
Sufficient unto every day are the tasks 
thereof. If reading were to be an- 
other task, we would none of it. But 
it is easy if one has learned to take 
and love what comes. Our only 
temptation is not to take too much 
time for it. 

Any routine work affords a chance. 
The open book on the bureau while 
one is dressing keeps the Arab cares 
to their tents a little later. A solitary 
meal invites a friendly book as wel- 
come guest. One can ruminate on bits 


snatched while dusting or darning. A 
free hour in the afternoon is suitable 
for the children’s “supplementary. 
reading.” 

When the last task is done, some 
book beloved in youth, if it ever had 
a real. message, is welcome anew. 
After one is in bed poetry and Scrip- 
ture, mentally conned. 

Adventures of the spirit? Cer- 
tainly! Almost we get pried off our 
rocks sometimes. Some new book 
electrifies us, or an old volume sud- 
denly reveals to us in the spirit one 
whom we had known and loved in the 
flesh. What giant readers they were 
in those days! Witness the rows of 
Darwin, Miller, Geikie, ete. 

Yes, there are advantages in the 
shell-fish attitude. One is that we 
have no uncomfortable ambitions. We 
can ignore the best-sellers and turn to» 
the classics if the mood serves, there 
to browse peacefully on their rich 
freshness. We are almost glad there 
is not more time to read, for when we. 
are at work physically we think. If 
we could read all the time, when 
should we do our thinking? 


TWO-WAY WINDOWS 
BY KATHERINE CARR WILSON 


LE is customary to say (to the 
young) that “books are doors.” 
But to me books are not doors, but 
windows. For doors are so often shut, 
or open only one way, while windows 
are both for looking out and looking 
in. 

There are books that are the shin- 
ing windows of the perfectly kept 
house, giving an unobstructed view 
through crystal-clear’ and shining 
glass to the far horizon; or those, 
better yet, that have no glass, be it 
ever so shining, but are open to the 
winds blowing from a sparkling sea. 
These are the books that give one to 
dream of the great things in the 
world. Some poetry gives one this 
looking-out feeling—Browning occa- 
sionally, Noyes rather oftener— 
through the very beauty of the words; 
but I find oftener that the books which 
take me to the windows looking out so 
clearly into perfect beauty are the 
books of accomplishment—the real 
accomplishment of real people. This 
of course is why I enjoy biography so 
keenly. The recently published letters 
of Mr. Page are such glowing win- 
dows. 

And then there are the books that 
are windows through which we still 
look out, but not at far horizons. 
Rather, they are the windows through 
which we see our nearer neighbors. 


erent 


Much contemporary fiction is of this 
type. 

Of course what is looking out to 
one is looking in to another. 
stance, I should say it depends almost 
entirely upon one’s own age or the 
status of one’s husband in the business 
world whether “Babbitt” is an in- 
looking or out-looking window for any 
given person, while “The Bright 
Shawl,” which is a book of far hori- 
zons for some, is distinctly a book seen 
through the in-looking window for one 
who had the fortune to live even a 
short time in the glistening and im- 
petuous city. 

The books through which one looks 
in instead of out of the windows are 
of course the ones that most closely 
touch our own experiences. To some, 
for instance, the girl Alice in Tarking- 
ton’s book, would be seen as she sits 
at the dance only as a rather silly 
young girl in a foolish situation; while 
to others of us she is the intensely 
real and tragic person we once were 
when we did not have quite enough 
partners at the high school dance. 
And to those of us who have lived 
through the various absorbing phases 
of young married life that are often 
the theme of Sara Teasdale’s and 
Mary Davies’s charming little poems 
reading them is simply looking 
through the candle-lit windows into 
our own little house. 

But either way—inward-looking or 
outward-looking—this “window” idea 
of books is an interesting one, for 
what it really means is this: This in- 
looking windows are thé introspective 
books that you can apply to your own 
life, past or future; while through the 
out-looking windows you have the far 
horizons and escape from yourself and 


- your environment when you want that. 


You may take any book from any 
shelf, and it rests thenceforth only 
with yourself whether the windows 
shall be inward-looking or outward- 
looking. 


ONE FOR EVERY MOOD 
« BY R. S. DECK 


LIKE books because I’m moody. 

For the same reason I like to 
hunt, and play croquet and golf, and 
climper on a mandolin, and play with 
children, and dance, and loaf in a 
country store. Also I am disgustingly 
sentimental. 

In these days of high living and 
indifferent thinking one of my cus- 
toms is a little amusing: I am moder- 
ately rational, and yet tears often 
stand in my eyes as I follow the dis- 
tress of Little Nell or her prototype. 
I usually have a good sobby laugh at 
myself before one of them passes the 
end of my nose, but by that time I’m 
guilty! 


I like all kinds of books. If they 


are good ones, I enjoy reading them. . 


If not, I enjoy looking at them from a 


For in- | 
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Right: Linden Hills Boulevard, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Minneapolis Park System, Tarvia Constructed 
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| Left: Stinson Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tarvia Constructed in 1921. 


One of the beautiful roadways of the 


in 1920. 


Do You Know Minneapolis ? 


If you have ever visited Minneapolis, then you remember her 
beautiful parks. There are fifty of these garden spots—an area of 
almost 4,000 acres. Five years ago the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners decided to modernize the boulevards which link up this 
great park system. Many different types of road construction— 
different kinds of road materials—were investigated and tested. 
When it came time for a decision Tarvia was selected for the work. 


Of the fifty-six miles of roadway in the system ten miles of Tarvia 
Roads—smooth, dustless and mudless—have been completed. 
Another twenty miles are in process of construction. In their 
letter of June 29th last, the Board writes: “We expect to continue 
the construction of these boulevards with the same type of pave- 
ment until the entire system has been completed. The cost of 
construction and maintenance has, in all cases, been less than our 
estimates.” 


In brief, the Park Board of Minneapolis has found—as road au- 
thorities all over the country have found—that Tarvia Roads are 
the economical solution of the good roads problem. 


For Tarvia roads are not only firm, smooth, dustless and mudless 
all the year round—they are far less costly to build and maintain 
than any, other type of modern highway. Because of these 
economies, the use of Tarvia insures the most miles of good roads 
that can possibly be built and maintained with the road funds 
available. There is a grade of Tarvia for every road purpose— 
new construction, repairs and maintenance. 


If you will write to our nearest office we will promptly and gladly 
give you practical information regarding your road problem. 


| 


Lllustrated booklets describing the various grades 
and uses of Tarvia will be sent free on request. 
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“WHAT BOOKS MEAN TO ME” 
(Continued) 


distance as they swell the ranks on the 
shelves and contemplating their possi- 
bilities as I walk toward them. 

Many people prefer old books with 
yellowed leaves and a mysterious 
musty smell. To be at their best, 
these should. be pulled from a thick- 
sided pine box, in an old attic, where a 
shower of gray dust and blackened 
hands herald each renaissance. They 
were probably grandfather’s, or they 
belonged to mother when she was a 
beautiful young. girl. From such 
a standpoint, these volumes are 
undoubtedly interesting; also the 
newspapers around them, with their 
very old dates and their stories 
of the big snow and the bumper apple 
crop. 

I like new books better. I like to 
strip off the outside paper and exam- 
ine the binding; to cut the pages at 
the top, and if the fly-leaf bears a 
cherished autograph, to gloat over it. 
It is a delightful sensation to open a 
book for the first time in the wrong 
way, and hear it crackle in the back. 
Then there are the illustrations. What 
thrills those inhumanly square faces 
have caused from the days. of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress” and “Sherlock 
Holmes” to those of ““Babbitt’’! 

And, most of all, what an inspira- 
tion I find in the smiles and tears and 
prayers and fun in those books! All 
kinds of books! 

Mark Twain makes me chuckle; Poe 
makes me grit my teeth; Sinclair 
Lewis makes me tired. James Whit- 
comb Riley makes me snivel in a 
worldly-wise way; Pope puzzles me; 
Moliére makes me grin; Browning re- 
lieves me of “that tired feeling” (oh, 
seller of patent medicine!). When I 
read the “Rubaiyat,” I want to lean 
back and smoke and dream. Robert 
Service rather interests me, and Walt 
Whitman. I pity Jean Valjean and 
Faustus. I gaze at the flashing colors 
of the Northern Lights and the limit- 
less reaches of spruce forest with Cur- 
wood; I feel the fevered, blasting wind 
of the South Seas with Jack London. 
I am stimulated by John Erskine. I 
shiver at Hamlet; I moan with Mac- 
beth, and I rollick with Touchstone. 

I like books because I’m moody. 


FILLING IN THE CHINKS 
OF TIME 
BY HELEN M. FRANCIS 


HOSE elusive little pocketfuls of 

time! How hard to find and 
keep, tucked away as they are in the 
tag ends of a life. There’s the mo- 
ment when we wait for the porridge 
to be served, the bedtime hour when 
we munch an apple, and, for travelers, 
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all sorts of bargain remnants of time. 
What more pleasant way -to spend 
them than reading? And because I 
am a teacher and proctor study halls, 
I ean sometimes snatch an instant 
when all is serene to open the volume 
clutched surreptitiously behind the 
back. But only books with the roll of 
the. sea in them or eerie fancy can hold 
power, for must I not survey my 
throng at intervals like Milton’s 
“Melancholy,” “sober, steadfast, and 
demure”? No detective story could 
endure the lapses necessary for frown- 
ing, and those books with the breath 
of orchards and meadows in them, 
such as “Donn Byrne’s” ‘‘The Wind 


Bloweth” and James _ Stephens’s 
“Crock of Gold” can best bear the in- 
terruptions. 


When the eyes must be alert, steely, 
and constantly roving, nothing is more 
excellent diversion than learning son- 


nets. Either the very old ones, like 
Sidney’s “With how sad steps, O 
moon,” or the very new of Edna St. 


Vincent Millay go beautifully. Both 
pastimes, reading and learning, can be 
done doubly well in remnants of time, 
because there is opportunity for men- 
tal digestion. 

The books I like best are the ones 
I cannot dissever from the places 
where I’ve read them or the people 
who enjoyed them. ‘“‘The Hound of 
Heaven” will always be for me the 
poem of a college friend; ‘The Story 
of my Heart,” by Jeffries, is linked 
with a friend who strove for physical 
perfection and abundant energy; 
Hilaire Belloc’s “Hills and the Sea’ 
I remember for a_ seagoing boy. 
Sterne’s inimitable “Sentimental Jour- 
ney” is still the property of a teacher 
who read aloud the incident of the 
gloves. A copy of Michelangelo’s 
sonnets I think of always in the cor- 
ner of the college library where it 
rests, with the sun streaming onto its 
warm leather. 

My change of taste in reading’ has 
been like that of every one. As a child 
and high school student, I read to 
count as accomplished certain well- 
known classics. With an unconscious 
sigh of relief, I would finish “Henry 
Esmond,”. to start with a mad rush 
“The Vicar of Wakefield.” In college 
I read as a relief from too much 
dormitory chatter. Down a winding 
stairway in the library to a comforta- 
ble basement cranny, where I could 
perch on a packing-box unmolested 
save for janitors, there was a chance 
for real reading. But now, when time 
has become my own, I can take a 
spiritual breath of fresh air and read 
what I like. Masefield’s poems I re- 
read more than any other book I own; 


and for esthetic pleasure who would | 


ask more than to turn the pages of 
Mosher’s edition of Gissing’s “Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft”’? 


1 August 
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THE LAYMAN HELPS | 


S a regular subscriber to The 

Outlook, I take this opportunity 
to express my approval of and inter- 
est in the article “Is the Social Worker 
Religious?” by Julia Houston Railey, 
published in the July 4 issue. 

Her point of view as to what is re- 
ligion is suggestive and interesting. I 
always read articles in your magazine 
on religion by a layman or laywoman, 
with greater hope of finding practi- 
cal applications and model examples 
suited to real life which may bring 
out points of universal agreement in © 
contradistinction to the mariy ortho- 
dox points of difference. 

I believe that along such lines re- 
ligious peace is possible, and might be 
a long step in the direction of world 
peace. © A. B. EMMONS, 2D. 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


[Dr. Emmons is Director of the Harvard Mer- 
cantile Health Work, at Harvard Medical School. 
—The Editors.] 


“FROM THE YOUNGER 
-GENERATION 


jf HAVE read the articles by an under- 
graduate of Smith College and an 
undergraduate of Harvard in The 
Outlook of June 6, and I have read the 
article in The Outlook of June 13 on 
“The Religion of the Campus,” by a 
Student at Harvard (the same who 
wrote the article published June 6). 

Like the author of “The Religion 
of the Campus,” I have always pre- 
ferred the prodigal to- the older son 
who stayed at home. 

All three articles have the sureness 
of the young person—which I like. 
However, later in life both will find out 
that one is not so very sure, after all. 

If I mistake not, both are in revolt 
against creeds, and so am I. Both, I 
think, regard the Church as behind 
the times, and so do I. However, the 
Church is the best expression of the 
religious life of the world, and-I sup- 
port it by my money, by my presence 
at religious services, and in all other 
ways. I think it is worth supporting. 

I have liked the articles much. They 
have frankly expressed the views of 
college students, generally, I think. 

This is the time in the life of stu- 
dents when questions arise ; and why 
shouldn’t they? They arise with all 
of us sooner or later, and it is better 
that they arise sooner. 

I sincerely hope that both these 
young people may come to have the 
faith that I have (I am seventy-six) 
and be no more disturbed by questions — 
and doubts than I am, though all of 
us have our questions and ee 
occasionally. 

CHARLES T. Brockway. 
Utica, New York. 
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by HEN I first went to Japan,” a 

long-time American resident 
of that country is ‘reported’ in! the 
“Type Metal Magazine” as saying, 
“they seemed to do everything the 
wrong way. They sawed wood by 
_ drawing the saw toward them. _ They 
backed their horses into the stalls. 
When our clocks were striking one, 
theirs would strike eleven. Their 
blacksmiths worked sitting down and 
when they wanted to rest they stood 
up. But gradually I learned that 
there was a logical reason for each of 
these seemingly queer habits. 


“Pulling the saw prevented buck-— 


ling. ‘When are you in a hurry— 
when you put your horse in the stall 
or when you take him out?’ was the 
answer of the man who was questioned 
about the horse. As to the clock, it 
seems that the Japanese prefer to 
know how many hours are left in the 
day rather than how many have 
passed. And the blacksmith who sits 
down works with his feet as well as 
his hands—literally, he has four 
hands, and he rests all these when he 


gets up.” 





No Evidence.—One afternoon, says 
the Washington “Herald,” a stranger 
debarked from a train at a hustling 
town in the West and headed up the 
street. Finally he met a man who 
looked like a native. 

“Pardon me,” said the stranger, 
“are you a resident of this town?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the ready rejoinder 
of the other. “I have been here some- 
thing like fifty years. What can I do 
for you?” 

“T am looking for a criminal law- 
yer,” responded the stranger. “Have 
you one here?” 

“Well,” said the native, reflectively, 
“we think we have, but we can’t prove 
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The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly Half a Million Sold for $35° 
Now Amazingly Low Priced at $128 


Are You Sure of Yourself ? 
Are you ever “tongue-tied ”’ at a party ? Or ean 
you make conversation flow smoothly, naturally ? 


FYE same, original, authentic, highly fascinat- 
ing Book of Etiquette which is today the 
social authority in 500,000 homes. The Book 

of Etiquette which solves every social ‘problem, 

protects from embarrassment, gives poise, ease, 
self-possession. Now only $1.98—instead of the 
regular $3.50 publishing price. Now offered you 
practically at half—tor the sole purpose of bridging 

a season which is usually dull in the publishing 

business. 


Every Social Problem Solved 

Do you know how to acknowledge an invitation ? 
Do you know what to wear to a formal function ? 
Do you know what to say when you are introduced 
to a man, to a woman ? 

The Book of Etiquette will tell you exactly what 
to do, say, write and wear on every occasion. It 
banishes all doubt, gives you a wonderful new 
poise and ease of manner. It protects you from the 
humiliation of making conspicuous blunders— 
enables you to do and say always what is absolutely 
correct and in the best of form. 


Name 


Are you timid and ill at ease among strangers— 
or are you a ** good mixer ’”’—able to hold your own 
no matter where you are or with whom you happen 
to be? 

The Book of Etiquette will make you sure of 
yourself. If you are timid and self-conscious, it 
will give you new confidence and self-possession. 
You won’t have to guess, or wonder—you will 
know. And you will be amazed when you see what 
a difference your ease and poise make. You'll be 
more popular; you'll be invited everywhere ; peo- 
ple will admire you. ; 


Send No Money 


Be sure to take advantage of the seasonal lull which 
enables you to purchase the famozs two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette for only $1.98. 


It is not necessary to send any money. Just clip and 
mail the coupon to us at once. When it arrives we will send 
you the complete two-volume Book of Etiquette. Just give 
the postman $1.98 (plus few cents postage) when it arrives. 

Do it NOW before you forget. . Don’t miss this unusual 
opportunity. Nelson Doubleday, Dept. 48, Garden’ City. 
New York. ’ 


seeemmeeUSE THIS SPECIAL COUPON ====c2= 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., Dept. 48 
Garden City, New York 


I am glad that the seasonal lull enables me to purchase the 
famous two-volume Book of Etiquette at so great a Fedoction. You 
miy send these two volumes to me at once. When they arrive I 
will give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) instead of 
$3.50, the regular price. I retain the privilege of returning these 
books any time within 5 days and having my money refunded if I 
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Check this square if you want these books with the beanti- 

ful full leather binding at $2.98 with same return 

privilege. 5 
(Orders from outside the U.S. are payable $2.35 cash with order.) 


it on him.” 
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One of the last herds of moose in 
the United States, comprising nearly 
3,000 head, is in the State game ref- 
uge in Minnesota. Until the passage 
of protective laws recently, according 
to an article in the “Izaak Walton 
League Monthly,” this herd was 
doomed to extinction. A permanent 
closed season, together with the defeat 
of a project to put automobile roads 
through the heart of the wilderness 
region, will now save these moose, it 
is believed. The temptation to shoot 
the moose from automobiles travers- 
ing the refuge would have been irre- 
sistible to so-called “sportsmen,” it is 
said, and the defeat of the road- 
making project in this section is com- 
‘mended. 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS 


WHEN YOU NOTIFY THE OUTLOOK OF A CHANGE IN 
YOUR ADDRESS, BOTH THE OLD AND THE NEW ADDRESS 
SHOULD BE GIVEN. KINDLY WRITE, IF POSSIBLE, TWO 
WEEKS BEFORE THE CHANGE IS TO GO INTO EFFECT. 


Fourteen East Sixticth Street 


An Exclusive Residential Hotel Affording the Dignity 
and Elegance of a Private Residence. Opposite the Metro- 


politan Club and Fifth Avenue Entrance to Central Park, 
with easy access to Clubs, Theatres and Shopping Centres. 


am . Ganaer & Babcock 








SPECIAL LOW RATES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 


-“ A feature of the “Pony Express” 
“celebration which is planned for the Sag Re OES = 
end of August will be, it is announced, 


New Work City 


Cavle Address:—‘' EABAB ” 
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Cunard SS. 


The ‘* Scythia’ 


auretania,”’ “* Serengaria 


542 Fifth Ave., New York 
























Second Annual Feo 
Cruise De Luxe a 


=~ tWedilerranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity), by Magnificent New 


poG xy THIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the complete 
success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting ‘ : 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 


Greece, ieaty. Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 

’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and large wardrobes ; bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting . for meals. ) 


Stop-over privilege i in Europe without extra cost, returning via $.S. ‘“Aquitania,”” é 
”” or any Cunard Line Steamer t. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. fi eS 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
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219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia e 





Photographs and Cartoons 


HE OUTLOOK can always use good 
amateur photographs of interesting 
scenes or events. Wepay $3 for each one 


accepted, if suitable for a half page or 
smaller; 
production. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 


$5 if selected for full-page re- 
We especially want snap- 





W*: ittemore'’s 


Shoe Polishes 


Only one of tae many Whittemore 


Superior Polishes and Cleaners to 
keep shoes lookine-new 


® 


shots made by the person submitting the 
photographs. Cartoons are also desired; 
if accepted we pay $1 each. Postage 
should be inclosed for return of photo- 
graphs if not available for our use; car- 
toons are not returned. 


the Suramer's heat is 
exnausting, try this: 


Into a glass of cool water, stir a 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, and drink. Its ‘‘tart 
delights the palate and quenches 
thirst, its PHOSPHATES, like those found 
in cereals, quiet the nerves and refresh the 
system. 













HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 





feeds the body and tissues nourishment that 
is essential to health, in a form readily assim- 
ilable. At Druggists. 

Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET telling 

how to make delicious Ete impor eee 

t d giv important informatio 

pee Mae git det oe PHOSPHATES. 

Sent free. Address, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. M-49 















BY THE WAY (Continued) 


the unveiling of a twenty-foot bronze 
statue of Mark Twain on the top of 
Comstock Lode, in Nevada. 
statue, designed by Roger Noble Burn- 
ham, of Berkeley, California, shows 
Mark in miner’s garb, note-book in 
one hand and pencil in the other, as 
he looked in the days when he was a 
newspaper reporter for a Nevada min-- 
ing-camp daily. Readers of “Rough-— 
ing It” will remember that for a short 
time at this period of his career the 
famous humorist counted himself a 
millionaire, but as he and his partners 
failed to do any work on their claim 
it was forfeited. 





From the “Passing Show” (apropos 
of London municipal improvements) : 

Mother Hen—“My dear Chicken, 
why did you cross the road?” 

Chick—“I went across to inspect 
what, I thought’ were new chicken 
coops, mamma, but they turned out to 
be Council houses.” 





Bartholomew Fair (popularly called 
“Bartlemy Fair”), which was held in 
London every year for over seven cen- 
turies but was finally abolished in 
1853, has been revived this year to aid 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. The 
“shows of wild beasts, dwarfs and 
monstrosities, tight-rope dancers, 
Punchinello,” etc., have been seen 
again in modernized form. The lure 
of the original Fair to the Londoner 
was hinted at in an old-time ballad, 
in which a disappointed onlooker at a 
Royal procession was made to say: 

“T’ve seen a better King than that 

King there 

On a great big 
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stage in Bartlemy 





“Dr. Johnson, in spite of his many 
snubs to women writers, Hannah More 
in particular, is claimed as the ‘in- 
ventor’ of women journalists. Did he 
not have women assisting his three 
Scotsmen in that upper room where 
the great dictionary was compiled?” 
So says Mr. C. «. Shorter in the Lon- 
don “Sphere” in commenting favor- 
ably on a new publication, “The 
Woman Journalist,” which puts on the 
cover of its first issue a picture of Dr. 
Johnson’s house in Gough Square. 





From the London “Humorist:” 
“Can you write shorthand?” 
“Yes, sir; but it takes me longer.” 





From “Tit-Bits:” 

A girl was talking about her recent 
mountain-climbing expeditions. A 
foreign diplomat, listening intently, 
said, “Ah, mees, to climb that high 
mountain was a foot to be proud of.” 

“Pardon me,” she said, “you mean 
feat, I think.” 

“Ah,” said the diplomat, “so 
climb him more than once, hein?” 


you 
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For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. { 
Trains thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 

There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course | 
of study which accomplishes the inrportant purpose’ of giving a Start in Life, 
than Now. University, College and High School students should. take one of 
the Summer Courses given at Kastman College. 
day. No vacations. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 
Sus BENT left his 
post as associate 


editor of “The Na- 
tion’s Business” in 











New students enrol any week 


Intensive professional and vocational courses in Accounting, 
Business, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading 
to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the 
best chance to use to advantage an academic education. 

Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lecture 
courses. Ideal location. Moderate expenses. 


1922, and has been 
doing free-lance 
work ever since. 
During his journal- 
istic life he has 
written for newspa- 
pers in St. Louis, 
Louisville, and New 
York City; he has occupied a chair 
for a year in the School of Journalism 
at the University of Missouri; and he 
was in charge of the newspaper and 
magazine publicity for the Democratic 
National Committee in 1920. 





eee LESTER PEARSON, editor of 
publications of the New York 
Public Library and the author of 
numerous books on varied subjects, 
reviews for the “Book Table” the 
poetical works of one of the most de- 
lightful figures in the history of 
English literature. Mr. Pearson’s 
tribute to the achievements of Andrew 
Lang is as interesting as the work 
which he celebrates. 


HARLES K. TAYLOR is spending the 
summer at his boys’ camp at Val- 
cour, New York. 


ype HUSTON EVANS, a graduate 

of Radcliffe College and a former 
community worker in the Rocky 
Mountain coal camps and in the steel 
districts of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
has lately returned to her nome in 
Camden, Maine, to devote herself to 
writing everse. 


(secre S. BROOKS is a gentleman of 
whom we know only this: that he 
is a member of the staff of the Roches- 
ter “Herald” and possesses consider- 
able ability as a short-story writer. 


DWARD CorsI, who has recently re- 

turned from Europe, is educa- 

tional director of the Haarlem Com- 
munity House of New York City. 


HERMAN ROGERS, of The Outlook 

staff, one of the foremost lecturers 
on industrial affairs in the country, 
made his first speech in 1919. Since 
that time he has addressed over 250 
audiences composed of Chambers of 
Commerce, Rotary Clubs, and labor 
organizations on labor problems and 
the Golden Rule in industry. He has 
written extensively for The Outlook, 
“Saturday Evening Post,” “Leslie’s,” 
the New York “World,” and the Phila- 
delphia “Evening Public Ledger.” At 
the present time Mr. Rogers is in 
Alaska, making a further study of 
conditions along the line of his inves- 
tigations there last year. 





write for our prospectus. 





CLEMENT C. GAINES, LL.D., Pres. 


Exceptional opportunities for self-help to young men and women of good character. If 
you want to be qualified to command double the salary you are now capable of earning, 


Box 673, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


30 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools, 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


Washington, Conn. 
Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 














Box 153 


~ Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY 


Founded 1801 
A Boarding School for Boys 


Beautifully located ona hilltop in northeastern Connecticut. 
Board and tuition for the year, $1,000. 
For booklets and full information address 
MAURICE F. CHILDS, A.B., Amherst, Headmaster 
Woodstock, Conn. 


EUROPE 


MONTJOIE 


An ideal home school for children. Country life, delightful 
surroundings, and every care. Fluent French combined with 
the usual elementary English curriculum. Three months, 
including holidays, 1,000 francs. M.et Mme. R. CHESAUX, 








Chateau de Vennes, s/Lausanne, Switzerland. 


ILLINOIS 


COMBINES LAKE SHORE CAMPUS 
WITH BIG CITY ADVANTAGES 
Close range study of big business 
in Chicago supplements culturai and 
reecreationa! advantages of campus 
ice in Evanston, Among the intense- 





Confers 






° ° ly practical courses offered are: 
er iness Administration —A ti 
Unpiversity sie a Ramya ane’ 
ment — Advertising — — 
Cgrees Fi wneni—Trapie &Transportation—Foreton 
or Administration—Public & 
Send for 

Bulletin two- and three-year courses leading 





to B. S. and M. S. in Journalism. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
¢ School of Commerce 
3153 Harris Hall, Evanston, 
Illinois 





Now 











MAINE 


Tree-Tops Tutoring School 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, ME., July 16-Sept. 15 


Preparation for fall examinations by trained specialists. Pu- 
pils 100% successful fall 1922. Miss Marion W. Anderson, B.S. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


57th Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every departinent of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400 
to $500 per year. Special course in domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 
i a ea il eee PS ae eat 


ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory Course 


Graduate Course of two years 
Homemaking, Secretarial, and Social Service Courses. 
Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings. 
For Illustrated Catalogue address 
MISS OLIVE SEWALTL PARSONS, B.A. 
Lowell, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS 


the ERSKINE scHoot 


After Training in Arts, Vocations, Business, 


for College and High School Gradua‘es 


Languages, History, Secretarial Studies, Business. 
Day and Resident Pupils 


Write for descriptive booklet 


MISS E. E. McCLINTOCK, A.M. 
129 Beacon Street Tel. Back Bay 802 


Sl en a eae Ss 

WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
. 23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 

A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Miss Fawcett’s Home School for Older Girls 


In the best residential part of New York City. A quiet, 
refined, intellectual atmosphere. Opportunity for special 
study in or outside the school. Music, French, Literature, 
History and History of Art. Living quarters in school avail- 
able Aug. 15. 57 East 73d Street, New York City. 
I at a A ie hd i lt aati Bi 


bE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and_advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.S. American Schools Assoc., 
1101-0 Times Bldg., New Y 

or 1515-0 Capitol Bldg., Chicago 


NEW YORK 


9 152 Stewart Ave. 

| St. Paul S Garden City, L. L, N. Y. 
Episcopal boarding school for boys. College prepara- 
tory course (4 years) for boys who have finished Gram- 
mar School. Candidates for admission to college are 
prepared to take examinations set by College Entrance 
Examination Board. Junior Dept. covering grades 5 to 

8. Boys of ten admitted. Gymnasium, pool, and 
facilities for all athletics. Leagues in addition to varsity 


teams giving athletic instruction on teams to every 
pupil. Chapel, resident chaplain, nurse. Rate $1,200. 
very boy has private room. 4( min. from N. Y. City. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
s 
The Little School BYCK 2 


A FALLS, PA, 
A Mountain School for Girls 3 to 14 
Simple, Co-operative Home-tite 
Supervised Outdoor Sports 
Purposeful School Activities 
Under the direction of Miss LUELLA ADAMS. 


The Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training 
in the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and gen- 
eral medical conditions, followed by four months’ hospital 
practice. Classes open October 3, 1923. For further informa- 
tion address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FULTON, Dean. 


VIRGINIA 


Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, (Inc.). P7ves.—the 
Bishop of Va. Episc. Ch.ownership; health ; scholarship ; 
culture ; beauty of environment, Christian idealism. Boys :St. 
Christopher’s—$650, Richmond ; Christchurch—$400, Christ- 
church P. O., Middlesex Co. Girts: St. Catherine’s—$800, 
Richmond; St. Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville ; St. Margaret’s 
—$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals. 



































TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


HE OUTLOOK each week goes into 100,000 
substantial, refined homes. It is carefully 
read by parents who desire the best possible 
school facilities for their children, and who 
possess the means to send them to the best private 
schools. Your advertisement in The Outlook 
will reach a selected and interested audience. 


THE SPECIAL SCHOOL RATE IS 85 CENTS A LINE 


Write us for further information 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Is Current 
Fiction 
Decadent ? 


~Edwin Markham scores the erratic 
writer as not true to life and cites cases. 


Read this absorbing discussion in 
AUGUST 
CURRENT 
HISTORY 
MAGAZINE 


On News Stands 25c 
196 Pages. Profusely Illustrated 


One of 20 Big Features 


including 





' Wets Destroying Nation 
Wayne B. Wheeler, General Counsel of 
the Anti-Saloon League, attacks the wet 
hostility to the prohibition amendment as an 
assault on our fundamental law. 
What of Our Women ? 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman has a_ striking 
article on the New Generation of Women. 
She deals boldly with the woman question 
from the standpoint of motherhood, birth 
control, physical development, economic 
freedom, retaining maiden name, etc. 


Scrambled Households 
Dr. Howard C. Robbins, Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, has a 
noteworthy article on divorce. 

Foreign Policy of Great Britain Criticised 
By E. D. Morel of the House of Commons, 
Editor of Foreign Affairs and a leader of 
the British Labor Party. 

Germany Acquitted of Pre-War Intrigues 
A. Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, one of the 
editors compiling the secret archives of the 
German Foreign Office, refutes by official 
records several pre-war accusations against 
Germany. 


Civilization Deteriorating 
William Dudley Foulke, President of the 
National Civil Service Reform League, 
wnites on the decay of public spirit, the dis- 
regard of law, the loosening of tamily ties, the 
decline of religious faith, as combining to prove 
that Modern Civilization is on the decline. 


WORLD-WIDE RANGE 
There are numerous other articles of equal 
value by authorities in every instance, cov- 
ering such subjects as: Dr. Wilfred T. 
Grenfell on Labrador; Africa’s Rebirth; 
How Bntain Won Her Sea Empire; the 
Language Crisis in Belgium; How the 
United States is Investing in Canada; De- 
tails of the Tax Burden of Great Britain; 
Poland’s Threat to Peace ; The Playgrounds 
Movement in the United States and Europe ; 
the Confederate Army 1,000,000 larger 
than usually believed; a Comprehensive 
Survey of the History of Forty Nations 
during the preceding month. 


August 
. CURRENT HISTORY 


Magazine 
N. Y. Times Co., Publisher 
Send this COUPON to, Current History 


Magazine and receive August issue free 
and 12 additional months for $3.postpaid. 
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ON A SAILING SHIP 


Sailing is the cleanest, most fascinating and 
healthful sport in the world. Square rigged Amer- 
ican clipper ships are'the greatest sailing machines 
afloat. A party of 35 men and women—doctors;,'law- 
yers, business and professional men, writers, artists, 
wage-earners, yachtsmen, ete.—have pooled their 
money and bought a fine safe, fast, iron clipper ship. 

The vessel is being refitted as a yacht, with large 
staterooms, baths, electricity, radio, ice plant’ and 
powerful engines to be independent of winds.. It 
will have a picked crew of American sailors and be 
the largest and finest auxiliary sailing yacht afloat. 

Sails Oct. 6th, 1923, on 15-month eruise of 50,000. 
miles, 90 stops—all big ports and many remote spots. 
Can take 15 more persons, $3,000 each, which pays 
all expenses. Ship carries launches and autos enough 
for all. If interested, write at once, as’ only ‘this 
one trip will be made. THE INTREPID CO., 
215 Liberty Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 





The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk / 






Safe 
Milk 
and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
1 in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
Sor All Ages 


SS Avoid Imitations~Substitutes 


Gortes CAGARS 


“MADE AT KEY west 





OU can have one of these well-paid, pleasant, ex- 
ecutive positions—40),000 of them in the big hotels 
of the United States—now America’s Fourth rgest 
Industry. Statistics show that. ONE IN EVERY TE 
HOTELS WILL HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MAN- 
AGER THIS YEAR. Thousands of other positions 
are also open for those who qualify through training.” 
The Lewis Schools guarantee to give you the valu- 
able knowledge that it has taken some of the most 
successful hotel men years to obtain—men who are 
now making $5,000 to $50,000 a year. All of> your’ 
training will be under the personal direction..of Clif- 
ford Lewis—a hotel expert of national reputation, | A 
few spare-time hours a week given to the simple, clear 
g lessons of the course will give you the training for a 
good position, a fine living, and a handsome salary. 
The training will in no way interfere with your pres- 
ent ors or ene BOORLE 
Send today for. { K, “Your Big O ju 
nity.” Don’t wait a minute—you may lose tha pepeat 
tunity of a lifetime. Mail the coupon NOW. Your 


whole future may depend on it. 


£ LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS . Clifford ‘Lewis,. Pres, 
(Founded 1916). shite 
§ Room 5815 Washington, D. Cy 


oe me a my FREE COUPON Fae oe es 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS «= tt 
Room 5815 oP lait Washington, D. €,..:° 
E Send me without obligation the FREE BOOK 
_ Your, Big Opportunity.” =. te Nand ed ee a 
Name (Please Print) 
Street...........3 hake 


THE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS 


S this issue of The Outlook goes 
A to press the President lies 
gravely ill in San Francisco. 
Mrs. Harding, whose own health has 
been of serious concern to the Presi- 
dent, returned from the Alaskan jour- 
ney with a strength which has sur- 
prised the President’s physicians. 
She is actively engaged in caring for 
her husband, and the President’s 
physicians have found her cheerful- 
ness and confidence a great support in 
this time of anxiety. 
Recent pictures of the President 
accompany an editorial on another 
page. 


A HEATLESS WINTER? 


pe iearaaa of coal are anxiously 
awaiting word from their mas- 
ters. 

Unhappily, their masters cannot 
agree among themselves. If only they 
would give some little heed to the les- 
sons of history! In times past other 
masters have fallen out with each 
other, and in their quarrels have lost 
-all sense of obligation to their de- 
pendents, until those dependents be- 
came outraged beyond endurance and 
_turned their masters out. Some day 
people who now require coal and can- 
not get it will lose their patience, and 
then something is going to happen to 
the coal industry which the arbitrary 
rulers among the managers and the 
wage-earners alike will deplore. 

Just now the anthracite consumers’ 
masters, divided into their customary 
two groups, are supposed to be en- 
gaged in negotiations at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, which may either pro- 
duce or avert hostilities. If the nego- 
tiations continue without result dur- 
ing August, the war between. the 
operators and the miners in the an- 
thracite region will begin on Septem- 
ber 1. Up to that day they will con- 
tinue to observe the treaty which was 
framed at the close of the last war. 
If that treaty is not renewed or a new 
one is not made in its place, the war 
will break out automatically. 

On July 27 these two belligerent 
forces, temporarily at truce, broke off 
their parley. The negotiators of the 
-mine workers demand that 'the opera- 
tors not only recognize the ~Mine 
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Workers’ Union, but definitely provide 
for what is known as the “check-off.” 
According to the “check-off” the 
operators withhold from the wages of 
the mine workers whatever amount is 
required by the union for the payment 
of the miners’ dues, assessments, and 
fines, and pay that amount into the 
union’s’ treasury. The operators 
strenuously object to the check-off; 
for no belligerent willingly becomes a 
collector of taxes to be used for pro- 
viding its enemy with munitions of 
war. Sometimes a belligerent is 
forced to do this, but only after de- 
feat. It is rather humiliating to be 
required, not only to fortify one’s self 
against one’s enemy, but also to for- 
tify one’s enemy against one’s self. 
The mine workers, however, are very 
powerful, and they can force a war if 
they choose. The operators are pow- 
erful too, for they control the supply 
of a limited but at present necessary 
resource. If operators and miners 
choose, they can break off their parley 
and start their fight next month. 

The “check-off” is not the only sub- 
ject of dispute, by any means, but at 
present it stands first on the list. 
Among other disputed points are 
wages. The operators would like to 
put in force a wage cut. The miners, 
on the other hand, are demanding a 
wage increase. Both sides expect to 
give way; but how far each side will 
yield and whether they will yield be- 
fore or after a fight cannot be fore- 
told. 

In the meantime the people who are 
dependent upon anthracite are won- 
dering where their fuel is coming 
from. There are communities with- 
out any supply and, so far as the ordi- 
nary consumer can see, with no sup- 
ply in sight. 

So, like the peasants in feudal days 
who suffered in their lords’ quarrel, 
the coal consumers to-day are suffer- 
ing while the lords of the United 
Mine Workers and the lords of the 
mine operators wage their war. 


ARE COAL CONSUMERS HELPLESS? 
RE the people of our cities, our 
towns, our villages, our rural 

communities, whose comfort and 

health in winter and whose industry 
the year round depend upon coal, 
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without recourse against the danger 
of recurrent war between managers 
and workers in the coal industry? 

From anything that appears at the 
conference between the negotiators at 
Atlantic City, headed on the one side 
by Mr. John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers, and Mr. 
Samuel Warriner, Chairman of the 
General Committee of Anthracite 
Operators on the other side, the only 
people whose interests are studiously 
ignored are the people who use coal. 

If there is anything in these days 
at which future generations will 
haugh, mingling pity with their con- 
tempt, it will certainly be the helpless- 
ness of millions of free-born and 
apparently intelligent Americans who 
are sO unorganized and so confused 
that they do nothing to protect them- 
selves from the discomfort and perils 
of cold while a comparatively few 
thousand among them wrangle over 
the methods of gathering and dis- 
tributing the enormous fuel resources 
of a wealthy country. 

Without seizing upon those re- 
sources through the hand of the Goy- 
ernment, the people of America ought 
to be able to find some way of insist- 
ing that the industry of developing 
those resources shall be in the hands 
of men who will see the folly of acting 
like enemies of one another and who 
will work together as partners with a 
sense of obligation to one another and 
to the public they serve. 


THE ALCHEMY OF THE GLOVES 


Bees has come into its own— 
and it not only seems to have 
come into its own, but also to have 
come into some things which ought 
not to belong to it. Never before have 
the rewards of the professional boxer 
been so large and never before have 
professional fighters been able to draw 
together such vast concourses of peo- 
ple. Some of the contests in the last 
few months have brought together as 
many people as a football game be- 
tween Harvard and Yale, and the gate 
receipts from these gatherings have 
been vastly larger than anything that 
has yet been extracted from even the 
most rabid congregation of baseball 
fans. The cash-extracting power of 
Babe Ruth’s bat is as nothing com- 
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pared with the alchemy which lies ina / 


pair of boxing gloves attached to the 
proper fists. ‘Alchemy seems to be the 
proper word to use, for alchemy is the 
science of turning base metals into 
gold. The baseness of the metal may 
be inferred from a recent article by 
Heywood Broun in the New York 
“World.” 

Heywood Broun, who writes even 
more entertainingly (and accurately) 
about boxing than books, describes his 
feeling at a recent championship bout 
at the Polo Grounds in the following 
words: 


For some time now we are not go- 
ing to be much moved by any of the 
stories of the bad sporting manners 
of wretched foreigners. We have 
ceased to seethe over the fact that the 
gallery at Troon applauded when 
Hagen missed a putt, and the French 
may behave just as they please to 
any of our visiting athletes without 
our boiling over about it. 

At the Polo Grounds Thursday 
night we heard thousands of Ameri- 
can fans boo Eugene Criqui when he 
came into the ring and again when 
he was introduced. Later, when he 
reeled about the ring, drunk from 
surfeit of punches and loss of blood, 
we heard hundreds of men close at 
hand mock and taunt him. “So 
you’re a champion!” they shouted, 
and “Knock him back to France!” 
and such like. 

And even when it was over and 
Dundee had won his well-deserved 
championship we heard men boo as 
Joe Humphreys guided Criqui to the 
ropes to receive a final greeting. Just 
what the defeated champion had done 
to deserve this we don’t know. Why 
should anybody have begrudged him 
the title he held for so short a time? 
He won it fairly and defended his 
honors promptly against the best 
available contender. He fought as 
brave a fight as the ring has known. 
Perhaps the answer is that crowds 
and congregations and conventions 
and all assemblages in which the 
individual loses elbow-room tend to 
stifle decent emotion. 


The boxing fan has apparently 
given Mr. Broun a distaste for the 
game as it is played which bids fair 
to last until the next championship 
contest. 


As a matter of fact, we don’t want 
to hear much about boxing any more. 
The lofty tradition of ring romance 
and chivalry is thin summer fiction. 
We have seen a little in the ring it- 
self, but outside there isn’t enough to 
encircle, the waist of a single stout 
spectator in the reserved section who 
cups' his hands to shout, ‘‘What’s the 
matter? Go on in! He can’t hurt 
you.” 


Something of this same distaste for 
the pudgy citizen with the raucous 
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Phoio by Mary Dale Clark 

HEYWOOD BROUN, WHO HAS TAKEN A 

WELL-EARNED BITE OUT OF THE HAND 
THAT FEEDS HIM 


voice was felt by a contributor to The 
Outlook who wrote of a contest at 
Madison Square Garden soon after the 
present boxing law, which permitted 
boxing in New York State, went into 
effect. Mr. H. T. Pulsifer concluded 
that article with a prophecy of a fu- 
ture Utopia where the evils of which 
Mr. Broun complains will be no more: 

“T think that in Utopia,” surmised 
Mr. Pulsifer, “they will order some 
things differently. I think the ring- 
side in Utopia will be surrounded by 
clean-limbed athletes who are them- 
selves willing and@ unafraid to ex- 
change hard blows. Perhaps in 
Utopia the ringside seats will go to 
those with the best bodies and not to 
men with the fattest purse. The 
pudgy gentlemen whose fear of losing 
bets is only exceeded by their fear of 
personal blows will be relegated to the 
top gallery or beyond. And those who 
fight in a squared ring will fight, not 
for greater purses than the salaries of 
kings and presidents, but for the love 
of a manly game. But Utopia lies a 
long way ahead.” 


A HINT IN THE “WORLD” 
TO THE WORLD 


OXING for sport is a clean and 
manly game. Its value was 
demonstrated over and over again in 
training camps during the war. But 
somehow it is a hard sport to keep on 
a decent plane. Boxing commissions 
and State laws seem to be powerless 
to prevent the development of condi- 
tions which inevitably result in pe- 
riodic clamor against the game. 


One of the bad results of boxing is 


‘its debasing influence upon the sport- 


ing pages of newspapers. <A few 
writers like Mr. Broun can handle 
boxing news with color and distinc- 
tion, but most of the writers fill their 
pages with the quarrels and boasts of 
managers, and with betting odds 
which not infrequently might be used 
as guides to gamblers as to what not 
to bet on. Mr. Broun, in the same 
column of the “World” from which we 
have already quoted, points out one 
way in which newspapers prostitute 
their sport columns. It seems that 
Mr. Broun once told a friend that he 
had a contract with the New York 
“World” for eight years, and this 
friend therefore suggested that he 
write something distasteful to the 
World, thereby eliminating the call 
for his services while still permitting 
him to draw his pay. Mr. Broun 
makes a brave beginning towards put- 
ting into effect this Utopian scheme in 
this wise: 


As a matter of fact, we might try 
it out on our own account and say 
that The World ought to be above the 
common but discreditable newspaper 
practice of printing stories signed by 
fighters which the fighters in some 
cases have not seen, much less writ- 
ten. 


We fear that Mr. Broun will make 
a twofold failure of his happy scheme. 
We don’t believe that the “World” will 
fire him, and we don’t believe that the | 
world, spelled either with a little “‘w” 
or a big one, will put into effect the 
reform which he desires. 


POISONED “HOOCH” 


()*; man in a hundred who buys 
illicit liquor in the United States 
to-day gets genuine unpoisoned and 
unadulterated liquor. This fact is 
shown by analysis of 80,000 samples 
seized in all parts of the United States 
during the.past year and made up of 
all the kinds of liquor illicitly sold in 
this country. <A statement recently 
made by the United States Prohibi- 
tion Director shows that the man who 
puts his trust in a bootlegger very 
often drinks with Death. The end 
may be sudden and violent or, on the 
other hand, it may come slowly as the 
result of cumulative poisons, and 
often is attributed to: diseases which 
these poisons induce. : , 

There are, according to Commis- 
sioner Haynes, four sources of supply 
for bootleg liquor. They are “moon- 
shine” liquor, redistilled denatured 
alcohol, smuggled goods, and liquor 


illegally ..withdrawn...from. bonded 


warehouses and diverted to beverage 
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OUR THREE-LEGGED STOOL 


From Mrs. Ralph D. Currier, North Loup, Nebraska 
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THE FARMER’S UPS AND DOWNS 


I’rom Miss Bessie Nelson, L'anville, Kentucky 
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THE PRESIDENT INCLUDES IN HIS STUDY OF THE SALMON QUESTION A FIRST-HAND 
EXAMINATION OF THE FISH OVER WHICH THE CONTROVERSY RAGES 


purposes. Each class has its own 
peculiar dangers. “Moonshine” is 
poisonous, first, because it is new 


liquor containing all the poisons that 
would be eliminated by proper aging. 
It is vile because it is distilled under 
conditions that make it, in most in- 
stances, unspeakably filthy. Redistilled 
denatured alcohol is poisonous because 
it is impossible to remove the dena- 
turants by any means at the command 
of the illicit distiller. Smuggled 
liquor and liquor diverted from 
bonded warehouses is usually adul- 
terated to increase the volume without 
diminishing the intoxicating power. 
So, from whatever source it comes, 
practically all the liquor that can be 
bought in the United States to-day is 
deadly or dangerous. Yet many men 
hold the blind faith that they are get- 
ting “pure stuff” from these polluted 
streams! 

One fact, however, is to be borne in 
mind. Spectacular and violent as are 
some of the cases of illicit liquor 
poisoning and inevitable as are the 
slow poisonings often incurred, the 
number of men killed by alcoholic 
drink in the United States to-day is 
much smaller than it was before pro- 
hibition. A larger proportion of those 
who drink are killed, but drinkers to- 


day constitute a proportion of the 
total population so much smaller than 
in pre-prohibition days that the ag- 
gregate is much diminished. 


“THE RETURN OF AN 

INNOCENT ABRGAD” 

Sy ee HIRAM JOHNSON is unlike 
some travelers, for he has not at- 

tained all knowledge in a few weeks. 

Frankly acknowledging that he was 
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“‘an innocent abroad’ .. . tremen- 
dously curious to learn of others from 
being among them,” he has come back 
to America with his impressions. His 
speech in New York, on July 26, was 
his report of those impressions given 
with great force and with undoubted 
sincerity. 

Those who disagree with Senator 
Johnson should at least try to under- 
stand him; one way of understanding 
his international policy is to read this 
speech of his. With much of it we 
do not wholly agree, but we think it 
states views that are worthy of hear- 
ing. 

Some idea of this speech may be 
had perhaps from the _ following 
points: (1) For Americans great 
issues are here at home, and conserva-. 
tives here “must choose whether pro- 
gressive things will be done in a con- 
servative way or a radical way.” (2) 
Foreign propaganda often takes the 
guise of humanitarian appeal, but 
propaganda in that form or other 
forms is always for some other nation, — 
not ours. (3) War is to be abhorred, 
but there are other things as wicked— 
for example, hypocrisy—and it is “a 
dreadful thing to tell our people that 
the International Court will stop 
war,” for it will not, and does not even 
pretend to. Wars are made by inter- 
national policies which are not af- 
fected by law or court decisions. (4) 
Much as America’s aid is wanted by 
Europe, America will help neither 
herself nor others by becoming a part 
of the European past; but will simply 
transfer European hates to her own 
land. (5) “It is nonsense to talk of 
turning our back upon the world in 
maintaining aloofness from its daily 
activities.” (6) “I resent that our 
great country can speak only in con- 
cert with others and that it cannot 
speak alone.” (7) We are not so su- 
perior to Europe as to warrant the 
belief that, though we are puzzled by 
our own problems, we can ourselves 
solve Europe’s after Europe has failed. 
Finally: 

There’s just one course to pursue, 
just one way to play our proud part, 
just one method to render real ser- 
vice—speak our voice, frankly and 
boldly, be true to our own institu- 
tions, hold to our own ideals, be fair 
and just to all peoples, but, standing 
upon our own shores, remain the 
master of our own destiny, the ca 
tain of our own souls.” © 8 
With Senator Johnson’s conclusion 

that because the World Court origi- 
nated with the League of Nations and 
because it cannot fulfill all the un- 
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founded hopes for it, including the 
‘hope ‘that it will prevent war, the 
United States should not adhere to it, 
we wholly disagree. The Court’s 
origin does not affect its function, and 
its failure to fulfill unfounded hopes 
will not affect its ability’ to apply the 
public law of nations. On other points 
we disagree with Senator Johnson; 
and on still others we are in hearty 
accord with him. We hope his argu- 
ments will be listened to, and, by his 
opponents, answered, not merely ridi- 
culed and denounced. 


THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE PEOPLE 


HE illness of President Harding 
has called out universal feeling 
and the expression of sympathy, 

affection, and regard from men and 
women of all parties and of all occu- 
pations and social relations. Asmeri- 
cans verbally pound their Presidents 
pretty freely and severely, for we are 
not as a people overgiven to deference 
or formal respect toward officials as 
such. But the same writers who 
roundly denounce a President’s policy 
or acts and find unwisdom a mild word 
to use in estimating his intelligence, 
and the same cartoonists who too 
often pass the line of due respect in 
picturing a President, do yet in the 
time of a President’s illness and dan- 
ger show honest feeling and strong 
vegard for the person they have 
fought on the political field. Nor is 
this regard confined to public writers 
and public officials. Mr. Harding’s 
illness has been the one topic dis- 
cussed in home and train and office. 
The bulletins describing his condition 
have been read as eagerly and as 
anxiously as were those of the great 
crises in war time. 

Wherever the President’s condition 
has been discussed there has been the 
heartiest appreciation of the Presi- 
dent’s wife, herself not yet entirely 
strong from recent severe illness— 
a woman of indomitable courage and 
of quiet efficiency, who has been in 
this emergency the constant comfor- 
ter and guardian of her husband. She 
is described by one correspondent as 
“busier than sixteen -nurses,”, and by 
all as cool, tireless, and confident. 
Mrs. Harding has always stood 
high in the regard and affection of 
the country, and hereafter will be 
even more highly regarded than be- 
fore. _ 

The illness of the President may 
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SITTING ON THE PORCH OF THE SCHOOLHOUSE AT METLAKATLA, PRESIDENT HARDING 


CALLS HIS WIFE’S ATTENTION TO A PASSING AIRPLANE. 


THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN 


DURING THE CEREMONY OF WELCOME 


pass and his health be restored, as 
every one:-at this moment is earnestly 
hoping. Even so, the experience 
should lead to. the question whether a 
President should not be more care- 
fully guarded against overwork and 
over-exertion. President Harding has 
always felt responsibility to the full, 
has always been thorough and con- 
scientious in his study of public ques- 
tions, and has always devoted time 
and care without stint to the prepara- 
tion of his public utterances. His 
addresses during this trip must in 
themselves have entailed enormous 
work. The immediate cause of his 
illness was unimportant; it seems to 
have been local and not in_ itself 
dangerous. But the attack found him 
in poorer condition than he should 


have been, and his physicians saw 
that, as one of them said, “We are 
running with a very much handi- 
capped machine,” or, as another ob- _ 
server remarked: ‘He is not just tired 
or worn out. He is beyond being 
merely fatigued. He is an entirely 
exhausted man, and the sort of rest 
he requires is not that of a day, or two 
or three, but of weeks.” 

Bearing in mind the cases of Presi-_ 
dent Wilson and President Harding 
in breaking down during long-contin- 
ued journeys constantly interrupted 
by demands to greet crowds, be pres- 
ent at meetings and outdoor festivals, 
speak formally and informally, one 
may ask whether such journeys are 
worth the risk and the physical and 
mental exhaustion involved. They do 
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serve a good purpose in putting our 
Chief Magistrate in close touch with 
the people and in affording a Nation- 
wide forum for popular discussion of 
public questions; yet the danger in- 
volved is more than appreciable, it is 
exceedingly great. 

President Harding’s visit to Alaska 
was evidently of value in giving him 
a close-at-hand view of important 
administrative and industrial ques- 
tions. Perhaps after this experience 
the people will be willing in the future 
to have such a trip arranged so as to 
avoid too heavy a burden of speech- 
making and constant physical and so- 
cial] exertion. 


RECRUITS FOR THE 

ARMY OF BUILDERS 
| in time of controversy.” This 
was the testimony of a New 
York architect at asConference of pub- 
licists called by the Building Congress 
of New York City to explain one of 
the most interesting developments in 
the relationship between management 
and labor which has taken place in 
recent years—a development which 
has made the situation to which the 
architect referred a thing of the past. 

The Building Congress of New 
York City is composed of all the ele- 
ments in the local building industry. 
It is a co-operating body composed of 
men who represent the various fields 
of design, management, labor, and 
material supply. Similar congresses 
are in existence in Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, and Ore- 
gon, and the ultimate plan is the 
creation of a National organization 
based upon these local chapters. No 
member of this Congress is obliged to 
conform to its recommendations; but 
it has been proved that its recom- 
mendations do carry weight. 

One of the accomplishments of this 
organization was set before the Con- 
ference to which we have referred, a 
development of far-reaching meaning 
to home builders and home users. The 
need behind this accomplishment was 
presented to the Conference by Mr. 
Burt L. Fenner, President of the 
Apprenticeship Commission of the 
Congress. Mr. Fenner said: 


NEVER met the labor men except 


The normal growth of the country 
requires a certain normal growth of 
buildings. From 1914 to 1918 new 
construction fell far below normal. 
Since 1918 the new construction has 
barely met the needs of normal 
growth, and the demand of war needs 
has not yet been met... . Further- 
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more, in nearly all the skilled trades 
the supply of skilled mechanics has 
actually decreased, until to-day there 
are not more than 60 per cent as 
many available in many trades as 
there were ten years ago. There is 
also a shortage in many lines of 
building material, due in part to 
shortage of labor for erection of 
buildings, for manufacturers won’t 
operate their plants to capacity un- 
less reasonably assured that their 
products will meet that demand. The 
old law of supply and demand is still 
in force. On the one hand we have 
an abnormally great demand. On the 
other hand, an abnormally small sup- 
ply, both of mechanics and materials. 
The result is inevitable. The highest 
bidder gets the men and the material, 
and costs continue to mount. 


“The supply of material,” as Mr. 
Fenner pointed out, “can be increased 
with little difficulty, but the supply of 
skilled mechanics eannot be increased 
so easily.” Only a small number of 
skilled mechanics are coming to-day 
from Europe, and it follows, therefore, 
that we must depend upon our efforts 
and educate our own American boys 
for the skilled trades. Mr. Fenner 
said: 

This is the job which the Appren- 
ticeship Commission has undertaken. 
The Congress began the work by de- 
vising a plan of operation and secur- 
ing its acceptance in principle by the 
organizations representing the em- 
ployers of labor. It then created the 
Commission, composed of thirteen 
members, five representing the em- 
ployers, five chosen by labor, and 
three by the Congress, these latter 
three being chosen from the archi- 
tects, real estate men, and others who 
occupy a neutral position between the 
two former groups. The Commission 
will complete its first year’s work on 
August 1. From the beginning: it 
has intentionally avoided controver- 
sial questions, such as wage scales, 
hours of labor, conditions of employ- 
ment, etc. The necessity of building 
up the ranks of skilled labor is not 
controversial. It is admitted by em- 
ployers and labor alike. 


This Commission on Apprentices of 
the Building Congress is authority for 
the statement that the unions are not 
responsible for limiting the number 
of apprentices, for the employers have 
not availed themselves of the number 
of apprentices which the unions are 
ready to accept. The Commission be- 
lieves that a thorough and _ well- 
rounded course of training should 
cover a period of four years and that 
most of this training should be given 
in the shop or on the job. Together 
with this practical training there 
should be training schools open to 
boys learning their trades. In New 
York City the filling of this latter 
need has received enthusiastic support 
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and co-operation from the Board of 


Education. 


The clear statements of the problem 
facing the Building Congress and of 
the steps which had been taken to 
solve these problems were really the 
least interesting and significant part 
of the Conference. We believe that 
every member of the Conference car- 
ried away a more hopeful feeling for 
the future of industrial peace because 
of the spirit displayed by all the men 


_ engaged in solving New York’s build- 


ing problems. 

The Conference included architects, 
contractors, labor leaders, and bank- 
ers, and every one of them approached 
his subject from the broadest possible 
point of view. It was plain to see that 
all these men were handling the situa- 
tion according to the Sherman Rogers 
method of putting their cards upon 
the table and playing square. 

The building situation in New York 
City has not been a pleasant one. 
There have been trials and convic- 
tions, mutual recriminations, and un- 
fair practices. Undoubtedly much 
still remains to be remedied, but the 
attitude of the Building Congress 
toward the problem still to be solved 
means that the responsible leaders in 
New York City have gone a long way 
on the right road. 


A THREAT WORSE 
THAN A BLUNDER 


ORE serious than anything it 
MI has suffered from its enemies 

is the injury which the cause 
of prohibition enforcement has now 
suffered from its friends. 

The Anti-Saloon League of New 
York has issued a statement which 
can only intensify the hostility of its 
opponents, embarrass its supporters, 
and arouse suspicion where none ex- 
isted before. The more vigorously 
one believes in the obligation resting 
upon all citizens to support the Prohi- © 
bition Amendment and the laws put- 
ting it into effect, the more must one 
regret this statement. The Anti- 
Saloon League has proved such an 
effective agency in the war against all 
lawless liquor traffic that it is sur- 
prising to find it rendering itself so 
vulnerable to justifiable attack. ’ 

The statement of the League came 
about in this way. 

Accusations made against William 
H. Anderson, Superintendent of the 
Anti-Saloon League of New York, re- 
sulted in his indictment by an addi- 
tional Grand Jury. At the same time 
with the indictment the Grand Jury 
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made a presentment in which it re- 
quested “the Senate and the Assembly 
of the Legislature of the State of New 
York to make an immediate investiga- 
tion into the activities of the Anti- 
Saloon League of the State of New 
York since January 1, 1913.” 

Thereupon the Board of Directors 
of the New York Anti-Saloon League 
prepared its rejoinder; but it did not 
issue it for publication until nearly a 
_ week had elapsed, so as to keep dis- 
tinct the issue raised by the request 
for an investigation from the issue 
raised by the indictment of Mr. An- 
derson. The statements in it are 
therefore not hasty, but deliberate. 
In this rejoinder the Anti-Saloon 
League defined itself as the “working 
dry enforcing agency of approxi- 
mately 5,000 churches in the State.” 
After affirming the honesty of the 
League, the statement assumes a hos- 
tile attitude toward the Legislature 
and informs it that there is no occa- 
sion for the attempted interference 
with the conduct of the League’s busi- 
ness. And it declares: “Any such 
palpably political move started by a 
legislative body will be accepted at 
onee as an overt act constituting a 
declaration of war against the ap- 
proximately 5,000 Protestant churches 
of this State committed to dry en- 
forcement and represented by this 
Board. . . . We know the temper of 
these churches. They have often been 
hard to arouse. But once aroused 
they act thoroughly.” 

If the Anti-Saloon League of New 
York is as clear of wrong as its Board 
of Directors declares it to be, it should 
not resist investigation, but challenge 
it, welcome it, accept it as an oppor- 
tunity to dissipate suspicion and to 
bring confusion upon its enemies and 
the enemies of its cause. If, as the 
Anti-Saloon League believes, this re- 
quest of the Grand Jury comes as the 
result of plottings on the part of those 
who wish to nullify the law, a public 
investigation by the Legislature with 
the people of the State as a jury is the 
best possible way to discredit the 
League’s accusers. 

To resist rather than to welcome in- 
-estigation is therefore a deplorable 
error of judgment. It seems to jus- 
tify suspicion by avoiding the surest 
means of dispelling it. 

In the League’s statement there is, 
however, something more serious than 
an error of judgment. The Anti- 
Saloon League has threatened the 
Legislature with the Church as a po- 
litical force. — 


“Against that threat every citizen 
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Jealous of free institutions, no matter 
what his opinion is about prohibition, 
no matter what his church affiliations 
may be, should be aroused. 

A few years ago Mayor Mitchel, of 
New York City, caused an investiga- 
tion to be made of certain church 
institutions to which the city had in- 
trusted dependent children. There 
is good reason to believe that Mayor 
Mitchel’s defeat was to a great degree 


due to the resentment of at least cer-. 


tain-elements of the Roman Catholic 
Church at this investigation. Mayor 
Mitchel himself was a Roman Cath- 
olic, and his disregard of political con- 
sequences was a sign of his courage, 
but even more of his devotion to the 
spirit of American institutions and to 
the heritage of political liberty. If, 
however, there was any such open and 
avowed threat of political retaliation 
on the part of the Catholics at that 
time as there is now made by a body 
claiming to represent the Protestant 
churches, we do not remember it. 

Against the interference of the 
Church, Protestant or Catholic, in the 
affairs of the State by the exercise of 
organized power to political ends 
American citizens should set them- 
selves like adamant. 


THE NEW TURKEY 


HE outstanding result of the 
| Treaty of Lausanne, signed but 

not yet ratified, is the implied 
recognition by the. Powers of the 
coming into existence of a New Tur- 
key. Through the military ability of 
Kemal, the diplomatic ability of Ismet, 
and the disinclination of England and 
France and Italy to force their wishes 
on Turkey at the point of the bayonet, 
Turkey takes her place among the na- 
tions of the world as an independent, 
resolute, and perhaps. formidable 
Power. Turkey leaves Lausanne, not 
victorious in every one of her conten- 
tions, but so well established nation- 
ally that correspondents and press 
comments generally use the word 
“victory” as describing her achieve- 
ment. One correspondent summarizes 
this in the sentence “Turkey, with her 
new type of government, will be free 
to fashion her destiny unfettered by 
European domination.” 

The pessimistic view of this situa- 
tion was expressed by Mr. Morgen- 
thau, formerly United States Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, in a recent address 
before the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics. He declared that “the Lau- 
sanne Conference undoubtedly teaches 
the world this great lesson, that until 
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all the Great Powers of the world dis: 
regard their selfish aims and .the 
rapacity of some of their business 
men and unite in establishing a proper 
system of international customs and 
laws any small band of determined 
men can at any time threaten the 
peace of the world.” 

The more hopeful view is that the 
New Turkey may have such politica! 
guidance as will make it an amicable 
and self-respecting member of the 
family of nations. The situation is 
not at all as it was when the Young 
Turks started their revolt against the 
old régime. That was not a genuine 
effort for reform and self-government. 
Such as it was, it could hardly have 
been in worse hands. The evil results 
that followed have been admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Morgenthau in his 
book entitled “Ambassador Morgen- 
thau’s Story.” The treachery and 
double-dealing of Turkey at the be- 
ginning of the Great War, the slaugh- 
ter of the Armenians, and all the 
crimes of that period were due, nega- 
tively, to the absence of anything like 
a genuine love for liberty and, posi- 
tively, to the criminal instincts of the 
men who gained control. 

Quite different was the Nationalist 
movement which has called into exist- 
ence the New Turkey of to-day. It 
was based on not unnatural resent- 
ment at foreign control in Constan- 
tinople and at a Sultan under foreign 
influence. It could not, to be sure, 
have succeeded if it were not for the 
clash of interests and purposes among 
the Allies. Its spread in Ana- 
tolia and other eastern provinces of 
Turkey was at least a vigorous at- 
tempt to make a Turkey which should 
be independent. The Treaty of Sévres 
became impossible of execution. The 
ill-advised attempt of Greece to oc- 
cupy the territory which that treaty 
assigned to it should never have been 
permitted, and the blunder of England 
and France in allowing it to go on was 
one of the great international follies 
of modern times. The development of 
national unity and national purpose 
that followed was a terrific surprise 
to the Allies; so also was the military 
efficiency and vigor of the Nationalist. 
Turkish army under Kemal. We no- 
tice that since the conclusion of the 
Lausanne Conference writers on that 
subject are charging that Lloyd 
George’s fall from power was more 
directly due to mismanagement of the 
Near Eastern situation than was sup- 
posed at. the time; and Lloyd George’s 
recent angry attack on the results of 
the Lausanne Conference is com- 
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mented upon as coming from the man 
who was more than any other’ respon- 
sible for it. | 

‘The past is past; it is fair to the 
Turkish leaders to say that they have 
lately not only shown skill and per- 
sistence in maintaining their effort 
for national sovereignty, but that 
there is a good deal of reason to hope 
that they will use their new-found 
independence for the extension of 
modern ideas and progressive civiliza- 
tion in the Near East. 

Turkey has ‘come back” in Europe 
with a frontier far more extended 
northward than she possessed before 
the war. She has been allowed to take 
large territories in Eastern Thrace. 
This might mean a menace against 
the Balkan countries she has so often 
ravaged; against this there is the fact 
that she no longer fears Greece, and 
that, if her leaders are to be believed, 
her future policy is to be not to lay 
waste and conquer, but to consolidate 
and improve. On the other hand, she 
has lost large parts of her former 
dependencies in Asia Minor. It is 
difficult to judge from the very im- 
perfect summaries of the Lausanne 
Treaty which have been published in 
this country precisely how far Turkey 
agrees to recognize the French and 
British mandates in Asia Minor; ap- 
parently she has done this in princi- 
ple, at least, but there are still ques- 
tions of boundary to be determined by 
diplomacy or arbitration. If this 
statement is correct, it might mean 
that the control of the Mosul oil con- 
cessions is still a question of bargain- 
ing. 

One important contention has been 
upheld by the Allies—and it is one as 
to which Great Britain at least would 
probably be willing to fight rather 
than to yield. The Dardanelles Straits 
and the whole waterway up and into 
the Black Sea are to be open to war- 
vessels of all nations, as well as to all 
merchant sea traffic. It was with this 
in mind that Great Britain took its 
now famous stand at Chanak, when it 
threw a small force over into Asia 
Minor and practically defied attack. 
Turkey’s efforts to make the Darda- 
nelles and the waters up to Constanti- 
nople a fortified part of her own 
territory were logical enough, but 
what happened in the Gallipoli cam- 
paign made Great Britain equally in- 
sistent thai her war-vessels should not 
be debarrec from these waters in time 
of international trouble. Russia is 
much more dissatisfied on this point 
than Turkey, for all along she has 
urged that, while all merchant vessels 
should have free access to the Black 
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Sea, war-vessels, should be excluded. 


Now war- -vessels as well as merchant 


vessels are admitted. 

At Lausanne Turkey was victorious 
in her refusal to recognize her treaty 
obligations as regards the Capitula- 
tions; hereafter foreigners in Turkey 
must be tried by Turkish courts, 
although a vague sort of an arrange- 
ment has been made by which foreign 
nations may maintain legal advisers 
for their citizens in Constantinople. 
Turkey obtains complete control of 
Constantinople. This also is logical, 
but has some dangerous possibilities 
when one considers national, racial, 
and religious animosities. The rights 
of minorities in the Turkish domin- 
ions have not been protected as they 
should be; the proposed transfer of 
Greeks in Turkey and Turks in Greece 
is inhuman in its character and will 
be difficult of accomplishment. 

In all that relates to concessions and 
contracts, whether past, present, or 
future, between the Turkish Govern- 
ment and foreign companies Turkey 
emerges from the Conference in an 
advantageous situation. She has not 
bound herself to uphold the confess- 
edly rather flimsy agreements made 
by the old Turkish Government and, 
as far as we can now see, she is per- 
fectly at liberty to negotiate and con- 
clude new contracts and concessions. 
So far as American rights are con- 
cerned in such financial and industrial 
developments, the most that the sepa- 
rate treaty now under negotiation 
between Turkey and the United States 
may obtain is a most-favored-nation 
clause, and this should mean equal 
opportunity and the open door. 

As we go to press, the latest news 
as regards Turco-American negotia- 
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tions is that July closes with a block 
in the argument between our ‘Minis- 
ter (Mr. Grew) and’ Ismet ™ Pasha. 
The latter declines to assure us ‘of the 
protection of Christian people in: Tur- 


key who-are Turkish subjects; and 


declares that the treaty with the 
Allies covers this ground. 
objects to separate agreements as re- 
gards losses suffered by Americans in 
Turkey through war or insurrection; 
probably our claims of this sort would 
not be large. The other nations in the 
Lausanne Treaty have again accorded 
a Turkish victory in the mutual re- 
nouncing of all claims for war losses 
suffered by their governments or their 
nationals. Meat 
It is impossible to predict what will 
be the future of the New Turkey 
under its newly awakened and: appar- 
ently genuine feeling of national re- 
sponsibility. In the past Turkey has 
been alternately a “sick man” and a 
barbaric terror. She emerges from 


Lausanne certainly not sick—on the ~ 
contrary, some of her opponents are 


not feeling quite as well as they 
might; whether she will be a scourge 
and a danger or a Jamblike and placa- 


ble nation no one may confidently — 


predict, but the possibilities in the 
latter direction are now better than 
they ever have been before. 

The story is told of Abraham Tien 
coln that a friend, seeing him trying 
to compose a quarrel between two of 
his boys, asked what the trouble was. 
“Oh,” said Lincoln, “just what is the 
matter with the-whole world. I’ve got 
three hickory nuts, and each of the 
boys wants two.” Perhaps there can 
be found in this story an application 
to the troubles of the Lausanne Con- 
ference. 
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FRANCE FROM THE BACK OF AN ENGLISH MARE 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
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spending the summer there is a 

library of some three thousand 
volumes. It covers a fairly wide 
range of literature—history, biog- 
raphy, poetry, essays, reminiscences, 
philosophy, ethics, theology, and fic- 
tion. Its owner, who has passed on 
to join the great company, incalcula- 
ble in number, of writers and readers 
who have made literature during 
the few centuries that civilized man 
has been recording his observations, 
thoughts, and fancies, had a catholic 
curiosity and taste. Every room in 
the. house, except the dining-room and 
the kitchen, I believe, contains some 


[° the country house in which I am 


books, but most of them are in one 
room, spoken of as “the library,” on 
built-in shelves covering the four 
walls and reaching almost to the ceil- 
ing. As I walk about this room I find 
Dumas’s novels (twenty volumes of 
them) and Calvin’s Commentaries, 
Montaigne’s “Essays” and Milman’s 
“History of Christianity,” Lea’s “His- 
tory of the Inquisition’ and De 
Quincey’s “Murder as a Fine Art,” 
living amicably within a few steps of 
one another. Some one—let us. hope it 
may be William Lyon Phelps, of Yale— 
ought to. write a paper on the, neigh- 
borliness of books. I wonder what 
would happen if the epicurean Dumas 
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and the strait- laced Calvin, the ortho- 
Michael Montaigne, the semi- outcast 
De Quincey and the highly respectable 
Philadelphian Lea, were cooped up to- 
gether in one room for twenty-four 
hours? I am afraid there would not 
be much neighborliness there. 

The library of which I am speaking 
was collected during sixty years of 
active life by a man of New England 
and Puritan ancestry, whose philos- 
ophy of life may perhaps be said to 
have been a mixture or mingling of 
the philosophy of St. Paul and Will- 
iam James—that is, he was both a 
mystic and a pragmatist. Because of 
the Pauline quality of the owner of 
this library I have been surprised, in 
a superficial examination of it, to see 
how many books about France and 
French politics it contains. I have 
counted nearly a hundred titles on 
French subjects: Many of these 
books are about Napoleon—from Lord 
Rosebery’s single volume, slender, 
beautiful, and lucid, to Professor 
Sloane’s four heavy folios. What 
would St. Paul have thought about 
Napoleon? Very little, I opine, except 
to denounce him. What did William 
James think of Napoleon? A great 
deal, I fancy, as a biological specimen 
for the student of conduct—that is to 
say, of pragmatic psychology. 

This, then, I imagine, affords the 
explanation of why the owner of this 
library had accumulated a hundred 
works, some of them in two or three 
volumes, on the evolution of France 
during and since the French Revolu- 
tion. As to the life of the spirit he 
was a mystic, like St. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, Amiel, Sabatier; as to the life of 
man on this earth and in his social 
relations fe was a pragmatist, like 
William James and Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

For the man who wishes to study 
the operations of social laws both as 
they are obeyed and as they are 
broken there is no period of history 
so fruitful perhaps as that of France 
during the last century and a half. 
The evolution of the rights of man in 
England covers a period of a thousand 
years; in France it covers a period of 
a hundred and fifty. The process has 
been so rapid in France that one can 
‘almost see it going on under one’s 
very eyes. Washington is, politically 
_ speaking, a contemporary of our time, 
as modern almost as President Wilson 
or President Harding; but, speaking 
actually, he was a contemporary of 
Louis XVI of France. But Louis 
XVI, speaking in the terms of politi- 
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cal absolutism or despotism, was, a 


contemporary of King John at Runny- 
mede. Thus when we realize that 
Washington saw the fall of absolutism 
in France and the foundations of 
democracy established it is as if seven 
hundred years of history were bridged 
and. we ourselves were spectators of 
the fall of John when Magna Charta 
was torn from his reluctant hands in 
1215, 

At least this is the feeling I have 
after reading one of the books about 
France in the library which is mine 
for the present by right of tenantry. 
It is a book that I had often heard 
of but had never seen until I came 
across it here. The title is not allur- 
ing—‘Arthur Young’s Travels in 
France During the Years 1787, 1788, 
1789”’—but the style, spirit, wit, and 
wisdom are. If some good copy- 
reader had changed the title to 
“France from the Back of an English 
Mare,” it would be just as modern as 
Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey,” 
and far more enlightening as to cus- 
toms and manners and social eco- 
nomics. 

Arthur Young was an English gen- 


‘tleman of talent and education who 


was obsessed with the importance of 
agriculture to national life. He was 
an apostle of scientific farming, but 
was more successful in writing about 
it than in practicing it. His book is 
the record, in the form of a diary, of 
his journeys on horseback through 
France from Paris to the Pyrenees, 
from Paris to Dieppe, and from Paris 
to Strasbourg. His comments on the 
roads, inns, food, towns, peasants, 
nobility, prices, crops, education, 
architecture,. drama, social life, ‘and 
politics not only explain the Revolu- 
tion better than many ponderous his- 
tories, but show how agriculture has 
made France to-day the most pros- 
perous and self-contained country in 
Europe. It is the only lively, readable, 
and amusing treatise on political econ- 
omy that I know—probably readable 
and amusing because the author had 
no idea that he was writing a treatise. 

I will leave the reader who is inter- 
ested to discover for himself the 
merits of the book without endeavor- 
ing to describe it further, only paus- 
ing long enough to quote two passages 
of profound economic truth which 
deserve the consideration of those 
who are alarmed by the sudden ap- 
parition of Senator-elect Magnus 
Johnson, of Minnesota: 


July 30, 1787. Going out of 
Ganges I was surprised to find by 
- far. the greatest ~-exertion in irri- 
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gation which I had yet seen in| 
France; and then pass by some 
steep mountains highly cultivated ° 
in terraces. ... The ride has been 
the most interesting which I have 
taken in France; the efforts of 
industry the most vigorous; the 
animation the most lively. An 
activity has been here that has 
swept away all difficulties before 
it, and has clothed the very rocks 
with verdure. It would be a dis- 
grace to common sense to ask the 
cause: The enjoyment of prop- 
erty must have done it. Give a 
man the secure possession of a 
bleak rock, and he will turn it 
into a garden; give him a nine 
years’ lease of a garden, and he 
will convert it into a desert. 

Oct. 14, 1787. Dine with my 
friend at the Palais Royale, at a 
coffee-house; well dressed people; 
everything clean, good, and well 
served; but here, as everywhere 
else, you pay a good price for 
good things; we ought never to 
forget that a low price for bad 
things is not cheapness. 


Arthur Young, however, was not 
merely a dry-as-dust economist. He 
had an eye for beauty. For example: 


Oct. 18, 1787. To the Gobelins, 
which is undoubtedly the first manu-” 
facture of tapestry in the world and 
such an one as could be supported 
only by a crowned head. In the eve- 
ning to that incomparable comedy 
La Metromanie, of Pyron, and well 
acted. The more I see of it the more 
I like the French theatre; and have 
no doubt in far preferring it to our 
own. Writers, actors, buildings, , 
scenes, decorations, music, dancing; 
take the whole in a mass and it is 
unrivalled by London. We have cer- 
tainly a few brilttunts of the efirst 
water; but throw all into the scales, - 
and that of England kicks the beam. 


And then, the economist getting 
control again of the amateur, he adds: 


I write this passage with a lighter 
heart than I should do were it giving 
the palm to the French plough! 


In another passage this remarkable 
English traveler and farmer shows 
that if his eye could be touched by 
women’s beauty his heart could be 
touched by women’s wrongs: 


July 12, 1789. Walking up a long 
hill to ease my mare, I was joined by 
a poor woman, who complained of the 
times, and that it was a sad country; 
demanding her reasons, she said her 
husband had but a morsel of land, 
one cow, and a poor little horse, yet 
they had a franchar (42 Ib.) of 
wheat, and: three chickens, to pay as- 
a quit-rent to one Seigneur; and four, , 
franchar of oats, one chicken and one 
sou to pay to another, besides very — 
heavy tailles and other taxes. She 
had seven’ children, and the cow’s.: 
milk helped to make the soup. But, 
why, instead of a horse, do not you. , 


‘Keep another cow? Oh, her husband 
‘dotld not carry his produce so well 
’ icwithout a‘horse; and ‘asses’ are little 
used in the country. It was said, at 
present, that something was to -be 
-done by some great folks for such 
poor ones, but she did not know who 
nor how, but God send us better, car 
les tailles et les droits nous ecrasent 
[for the taxes and fees are crushing 
us]. This woman, at no great dis- 
- tance, might have been taken for 
‘ sixty or seventy, her figure was so 
bent, and her face so furrowed and 
hardened by labor—but she said she 
was only twenty-eight. An English- 
man who has not travelled, cannot 
imagine the figure made by infinitely 
the greater part of the countrywomen 
in France; it speaks, at the first 
sight, hard and severe labor; I am 
jnelined to think, that they work 
harder than the men, and this, united 
with the more miserable. labor of 
bringing a new race of slaves into 
-the world, destroys absolutely all 
symmetry of personeand every femi- 
nine appearance. To what are we to 
attribute this difference in the man- 
ners of the lower people in the two 
kingdoms? To Government: 


This regret that feminine charm is 
- so often destroyed by country life is 
shared with the English moralist, 
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Arthur Young, by the French im- 
moralist, Prosper Mérimée. 
from Marseilles in his delightful but 
cynical “Letters to an Incognita” 
(that are ‘also on one of the shelves of 
the library of which I am the tenant), 
Mérimée says: 
Bisp 
It is impossible to find a place 
dirtier or prettier than Marseilles; 
and thesé words are especially appro- 
priate to its women. They have ex- 
pressive countenances, fine black eyes, 
beautiful teeth, very small feet, and 
imperceptible ankles; but the pretty 
feet are shod in thick, cinnamon col- 
ored stockings the color of Marseilles 
mud, and darned with cotton of 
twenty different tints. Their dresses 
are badly made, untidy and covered 
with stains, while their fine hair 
owes its lustre mainly to candle 
grease. Add to this an atmosphere 
redolent of garlic mixed with fumes 
of rancid oil, and you have a picture 
of the Marseilles beauty. What a 
pity that nothing can be perfect in 
this world! Yet, in spite of all, they 
are ravishing—a positive triumph. 
Mérimée,- however, apparently did 
not, like Arthur Young, expect the 
Government to do anything about this 


~ shocking condition of affairs. 


Writing ane hoped that his judicious mixture of, 


ever, 
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criticism and compliment would stim- 
ulate his women readers to guard ‘and. 
defend that quality which, in his opin- 
ion, forever distinguishes them from 
men, and which, he believes, is at once 
their most priceless possession and 
their most effective weapon in the 
struggle for existence—the quality of 
daintiness. Not that Mérimée objects 
to the intellectual life for women. On 
the contrary, he encourages his Incog- 
nita to study Greek and read -Greek 
literature. But he does want her to 
be charming. For after a quarrel he 
writes her: ‘‘We both desire the im- 
possible. You—that I should.:be a 
Wey I—that you should ¢ cease we be 
one.’ 

But I am straying from the field of 
economics into the more mysterious 
and complicated field cultivated by 
mischievous Cupid. Perhaps, “how- 
I am excusable, for there is 
hardly a department of French litera- 
ture in which Master Cupid does not 
sooner or later, openly or sue reety 
show his smiling face. past 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN CENTRAL EUROPE 


E are too apt to think of the 

\ \ | Great War as an event of the 

past, as a storm which has 
come and is gone. Yet it is not mere 
pessimism, but rather a facing of the 
facts, to say that in so far as Europe 
is concerned the great struggle, with 
its hatreds, passions, and prejudices, 
is still a living reality. If the actual 
‘fighting has ceased, if the ,trenches 
are deserted, certainly the psychology 
‘and the mentality of the struggle re- 
main. Anti-Semitism, just one of the 
many rages that are making peace 
impossible, cannot be dissociated from 
the war. It represents a continua- 
tion of that psychology of hate 
which made possible the European 
fratricide. 

In Germany, particularly in Ba- 
varia, in Austria, and in Hungary the 
wrath of the Junker has turned on 
the Jew. A campaign of race and re- 
ligious persecution smacking of me- 
diewvalism is spreading like wildfire 
over Central Europe, sponsored by the 
forces of reaction, who hope thus to 
regain their lost power. “We have 
lost the war because of the Jew. He 
has enriched himself at the expense 
of the nation. He is incapable of 
allegiance, of national pride, of pa- 
triotism:' He is the chief fomenter of 
revolution ‘and anarchy.” With this 
appeal the anti-Semitic propagandists 
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BY EDWARD CORSI 


are hoping to fire the imagination and 
arouse the hatreds of a conquered and 
humiliated people. In Bavaria Hitler, 
leader of the Fascisti, who is styled 
“der Deutscher Mussolini,” is leading 
his popular revolt with the firm con- 
viction that if the Jew is eliminated 
Germany will return to her pre-war 
“Eliminate international 
Jewry from capitalism, and capitalism 
will cease to be a menace to humanity. 
Eliminate the Jew from German life, 
and Germany will revive.” In Hun- 
gary the “Awakened Magyars,” also 
known as the Hungarian Fascisti, led 
by the monarchist Stephen Friedrich, 
are wreaking their vengeance on the 
budos zsido who have thrown the 
fatherland “to the dogs.” Bolshevism 
and Semitism, contend these “Awak- 
ened Magyars,” are one and the same. 
“The Hundred Days of Bela Kun 
were due to the treachery of the Jews, 
whose only loyalty is to the Interna- 
tionale.” In Vienna and other centers 
of Austria anti-Semitic riots break 
out with marked regularity: Feeling 
against the Jew is bitter. 

The “Deutschvolkische Partei” and 
the ‘“Deutschvolkischer Trutz und 
Bund,” whose.membership is made up 
largely, if not completely, of men loyal 
to the old régime, are leading the fight 
against the Jews in Germany. These 
groups control many newspapers, such 


as “l’Hammer” and “l’Auf Verposten,” 
and distribute great quantities’ of 
anti-Semitic literature throughout the 
country. They have adopted as their 
emblem a sort of cross with hooks 
(Hakenkreuz) and display it boldly on 
every occasion. These Jew-baiters 
are armed with cudgels of the sort 
that were used in the attempted as- 
sassination of Harden, and consider 
them the “most effective argument 
that a true German can use against a 
Jew.” In their propaganda’ they 
charge the Jew with having made 
money out of the war, with having 
avoided the dangers of actual fighting, 
and with having brought about the 
downfall of the Empire. The results - 
from this propaganda have been quite 
evident. In every important branch 
of the public service, in the army and 
navy, and in the universities the Jew 
is the victim of much discrimination 
and is with remarkable thoroughness 
isolated from the social life of the 
country. There is not a single’ Jew 
in the army holding a commissioned 
rank, and very few Jews in the Gov- 
ernment service. At the Universities 
of Halle, Giessen, and Rostock stu- - 
dents have demanded the expulsion of 
the Jews. At Marburg, Heidelberg, 


‘and: Miinster they have been ‘shame- 


fully assaulted and beaten in the ‘name 
of patriotism. At a students’ con- 
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gress in Eisenach resolutions were 
. passed restricting membership in all 
student bodies to “German students 
of Aryan race who pledge themselves 
to the ideals of Germanism.” A fur- 
ther resolution forbade members, un- 
der penalty of expulsion, to marry 
women of “Jewish or Negro blood.” 
The famous “Consuls” of Germany 
are anti-Semitic groups who resort to 
violence in the execution of their pro- 
gramme. Rathenau was the victim of 
anti-Semitism. 

Since the Armistice over one hun- 
dred thousand Jews have come into 
Germany from Poland, Lithuania, and 
Ukrainia, increasing the total Jewish 
population of the country to 700,000. 
This great mass, at the cost of hard 
work and severe sacrifices, has ad- 
justed itself to post-war conditions 
and become an important factor in the 
commercial and financial life of the 
nation. In the face of this organized 
persecution, the German Jews have 
remained very calm. A _ defensive 
league of “German Citizens of Jewish 
Faith” has been organized which 


claims that its members are “‘first Ger- | 


mans and then Jews.” They deny 
that they have made money out of 
the war or that they have been un- 
faithful to the German cause. They 
point to men like Stinnes and Thyssen 
who have amassed fortunes out of the 
war and who are not Jews. They dis- 
prove the charge of disloyalty and 
lack of patriotism by proving «that 
19,000 iron crosses were won by Jews 
on the field of battle, and that the 
only member of the Reichstag to have 
given his life in action was Ludwig 
Frank, a Jew. While they admit that 
many of the revolutionary leaders 
were and are Jews—Eisner, Rosa 
Luxenburg, Hugo Haase, Oscar Cohn, 


and others—they deny that they are 


the “chief fomenters of revolution,” 
and point to many Jews who are ac- 
tive in conservative movements. The 
‘brains of the Kapp rebellion, they 
hold, was an English Jew, Abraham 
Trebich-Lincoln, Dr. Kapp’s chief co- 
worker. The finances for the Nation- 
alist movement came from Baron 
Rothschild, a prominent Jew. 

But, in spite of the Jewish counter- 
propaganda, based on_ irrefutable 
facts, popular opinion persists in the 
belief, as expressed by Dr. Hein, the 
“peasant king of Bavaria,” in his 
“Basserischen Kurier,” that “the true 
winners of the war are not the 
French, or the English, or the Ameri- 
cans, but the Jews,” and that the 
country is in the hands of the Jews. 
“Wealthy Jews like Mendelsohn, Wit- 
ting, Rothschild, and _ Bleichroeder; 
journalists like Harden, Wolff, and 
Bernhard; scientists like Einstein, 
Ehrlich, and Haber; politicians like 
Preuss, Cohn, and Schiffer with his 
‘Frankfurter Zeitung,’ ‘Vossische Zei- 
tung,’ and ‘Berliner Tageblatt;’ and 


in modern 
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AN 
INTERVIEW 
WITH 
FREUD 


Raymond Recouly, 
the French publi- 
cist, has written for 
The Outlook a 
colortul account of 


an interview with 


Sigmund Freud, the. 


_ Viennese psycholo- 


gist, whose work has 
attracted world-wide 
attention—attention 
not always as intel- 
ligent as it 1s wide. 
The fact that, as 
M. Recouly says of 
Freud, 


forces us to believe 


6 nothing 


him” does not ob- 
scure the large part 
which Freud’s doc- 
trines are playing 
intel- 
lectual theories. M. 
Recouly’s article 
will help» to make 
behind 


the theories under- 
standable. 


the man 
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other powerful leaders, have the fate 
of the German people in their hands.” 


' ‘Hence something must be done to re- 


store Germany to the “true Germans.” 

In Austria and in Hungary the cru- 
sade against the “chosen people’ is no 
less bitter than in Germany. In Aus- 
tria popular hatred is intense, but all 
attempts to imitate the organized 
activity of the “true Germans” have 
failed. The Austrian persecution 
takes the form of violent and sporadic 
attacks on Jewish mobs—attacks hav- 
ing all the characteristics of Russian 
pogroms. In Vienna the police are 
often called upon to hold back frenzied 
mobs eager for action and bloodshed. 
In Hungary, where the Jewish popu- 
lation is quite large, the banner of 
anti-Semitism is borne by the Hun- 
garian Fascisti. The handiwork of 
the Jew is seen by these Fascisti in 
the hunger, the poverty, the unem- 
ployment; the industrial and commer- 
cial depression, that have overtaken 
the country. Had the Jew been faithful 
to the Fatherland, they argue, all this 
would not have happened. Hungary 
would not have fallen so low. 

Hungarian Fascismo rests solely on 
hatred of the Jew. It owes its very 
existence to the popular dislike of the 
Jew. In all Hungary, especially in 
Budapest, the Jews have succeeded in 
capturing the national wealth. Every- 
thing except the political control 
seems to be in their hands. They are 
hated because they have been able to 
avoid the prevailimg misery. The 
aftermath of the war, with its social 
and economic change, has rendered 
the Magyar helpless. He would not 
stoop to the demands of. the crisis. 
He would not work, nor would he en- 
gage in industry and commerce. He 
had been trained for the feudal life, 
for the army, the navy, the diplomatic 
service, and not for the shop, the fac- 
tory, or the bank. The Jew, on the 
other hand, in his characteristic man- 
ner, has labored, earned, and saved. 
Hence the wrath of the “Awakened 
Magyars.” “The Jews want to rule 
the country,” says Friedrich, “and are 
leagued with the Lenines and the 
Trotskys.” It does not seem possible 
that a people which controls the wealth 
of a country should desire to lose it by 
any experiments in Bolshevism. 

That this wrath against the house 
of David should reach its climax in 
the defeated countries of Europe is 
quite significant. But it is also quite 
natural. A people which had hoped to 
dominate the world by means of force, 
a Junker caste which had thrived on 
hate and prejudice, and is now downed 
and humiliated, cannot return to san- 
ity without giving final vent to the 
passions and the greed that dictated - 
its downfall on the field of battle. 

The Jew, for the Junker, is a weak 
enemy, but nevertheless an enemy. 
For the time being he will do! 
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The National Woman’s Party had a celebration at Seneca Falls, New York, in honor of the group of : 

women who, in 1848, met in convention at Seneca Falls. and drew up a ‘bill of rights .known. as the bic ect 

“Declaration of Sentiments.’’? The photograph shows Mrs. Edward B. Gould, ‘at the left, as Lucretia gs 
Mott and Mrs. E. M. Christopher, at the right, as Elizabeth Cady Stanton 


OF HUMANKIND. 


“Charles Dickens’ and 
all his immortal charac- 
ters recently appeared on 
the steps of the Town 
Hall at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land. They were taking 
part in a Dickens Pag- 
eant in the native city of 
the great novelist. How 
many of the characters 
can you identify? 





International 


In honor of the arrival 
of President Harding 
and his party at Wran- 
gel, Alaska, the Indians 
of the ancient Thlinget 
tribe brought out their 
ancient war. canoe, only 
used on state occasions, 
The warriors manned the 
oars while the chief 
stood in the stern of the 
boat. If this welcome 
had been staged by a 
pageant master, the cos- 
tumes would have been 
more consistent, but they 
would have been less sig- 
nificant of the influence 
of modern civilization 
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REJECTED 


BY LESLIE NELSON JENNINGS 
E was the difference between bronze and clay— 
Hi Not clear in outline, missing all the fine 
‘ Enduringness of metal; put away 
Before completion, faulty in design. 
He lacked, somehow, the vital thing that gives 
A human warmth, a sensitive reserve, 
To what is more than flesh: a grace that.lives 
Outside of any angle, plane, or curve. 


Day after day he grew a bit more dim, 

One of a million whom the Seulptor sought 
Perfection for; and so we pitied him, 

Well knowing how the spirit can be caught 
In sterner stuff, dissembling our sublime 
Contempt for the slow treacheries of time. 


HAT would you do in a case 
\\/ like this? Billy Jones, aged 
twelve, had a_ stepmother 
who, to put it frankly, was not fond 
of Bill. As Bill would have put it, 
she made it “hot” for him.  Bill’s 
father was not a remarkably engag- 
ing character, and the continuous 
pow-wow made by his second matri- 
monial venture over Bill got on his 
nerves. It was healthier all around 
if Bill kept largely out of sight, for 
then the “old lady’s” ire was not 
aroused and a man could live in quiet. 
So Bill’s father began making it hot 
too. 

Human nature has its limits of en- 
durance. Bill finally reached the end 
of his, took some odd cash he found 
about the house, and went as far as he 
could get. By the use of much in- 
genuity and above-average ability, he 
went far on a small sum, but was cap- 
tured, brought back, and taken into 
court as a juvenile thief. 

Now many years back Bill would 
have been locked up and sent to a 
highly efficient crime school, opti- 
mistically called a “reformatory,” and 
no doubt, like many others, he would 
have been “reformed” from a really 
decent potential citizen into an able 
and dangerous criminal. A _ broad- 
minded and imaginative judge here 
and there has done his bit to change 
all this. We are most of us aware of 
what the boy-in-trouble owes to Ben 
Lindsey, of Denver. We are rather 
sure in our minds how Lindsey would 
have managed with Bill and his par- 
ents. In Kansas City Judge Porter- 
field, most likely, would have seen Bill 
into the Boys’ Hotel. Judge Osborne, 
of Newark, New Jersey, would have 
seen about getting him to Bonnie Brae 
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Farm. Other cities would have varia- 
tions of such fine institutions waiting 
for the boy-in-trouble if he were ac- 
tually just a normal boy, and not defi- 
nitely a juvenile criminal—just a nor- 
mal boy who for some reason over 
which he had little or no control was 
“out of luck.” 

Now because many places, no doubt, 
are wondering just what to do with 
boys like Bill, and they are many, it 
might be interesting, if not valuable, 
to give an idea about these two very 
interesting institutions—the Boys’ 
Hotel, of Kansas City, and the Bonnie 
Brae Farm, of "Millington, New Jer- 
sey, for each one represents an answer 
to the question @oncerning Bill and 
his future, both answering excellently, 
and both planned* to meet the distinc- 
tive needs of their different environ- 
ments. One keeps the boy in the city, 
and the other in the country. 

The Rotary Club of Kansas City has 
had much to do with the Boys’ Hotel. 
It is significant how keen and effective 
an interest in Young America is pos- 
sessed by business organizations such 
as the Rotary and the Kiwanis. In 
Kansas City a certain Bob Gees had 
much to do with it—a man very wise 
in the ways and needs of boyhood. 
Judge Porterfield had a hand in it, 
and so did many others. And it grew 
out of just such a need as I have men- 
tioned—the need ,of a healthy, sane, 
cheerful, and helpful place where a 
boy could live who had either no home 
at all or a home in which he was con- 
spicuously unwelcome. There are 
many such, more’s the pity! 

Now this Boys’ Hotel is not a make- 
shift affair. Too often in city work 
of this kind any kind of building will 
do. But these folk thought that if it 


were to be a hotel it might just as 
well be a thoroughly first-class affair, 
fitted of course to the special needs of 
the young Americans who were to be 
the guests. 

So they built a very attractive 
building. They made its interior very 
bright and cheerful, and, while any- 
thing but ornate, very comfortable, 
and as homelike as such an affair 
could be made. They provided a fine 
library. They built a corking good 
assembly room and auditorium, with 
a stage and everything, where enter- 
tainments are got up that more than 
rival in interest the unhealthily at- 
tractive amusements to be found out- 
doors. They wisely provided for the 
strongest appeal that can be made to 
a normal boy—through his muscles— 
and so built an excellent gymnasium 
and one of the cleanest, most attract- 
ive swimming-pools the writer has 
seen anywhere, all of course under 
expert management and oversight. 
They. provided an amply equipped 
shop where elements of various indus- 
tries could be learned. They provided 
several large, airy class-rooms where 
night schooling could be given the 
older boys, who of course were in 
offices or shops or the like during the 
daytime. 

They provided an excellent dining- 
room, run cafeteria style, with an 
ample, tasty, nourishing, but properly 
simple menu; and that dining-room 
was as well behaved as any grown-up 
one, with no one standing on guard. 
either. ; Se 

The boys are kept very busy—what 
with their jobs, or their schools, or 
their manual training, their gym, 
their pool, their library, their 
“shows,” their sports, their band, and . 





THE WIVES OF 
ROTARIANS COME 
WITH THEIR 
DARNING NEEDL 
AND ASSORTED 
BUTTONS TO GO 
OVER THE LAUNDRY 
AND CLOTHES OF 
THE GUEST 
THE BOYS’ HOTEL 
OF KANSAS CITY 
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AT THE BOY 
HOTEL THEY DO 
NOT HAVE TO 
LEABN. TABLE 
ETIQUETTE FROM A 
BOOK. HERE IS A 
GROUP OF BOYS 
OVERCOMING THEIR 
APPETITES IN THE 
MOST APPROVED 
FASHION WiTH 
THE HELP OF A 
COMPETENT 
TEACHER 
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THE BONNIE BRAE BOYS VERY LARGELY RUN THEIR OWN FARM 


so on—so that when bedtime arrives 
no one feels like skylarking and sleep- 
ing becomes a_ seriously cultivated 
business. 

As is quite proper in a hotel, the 
older boys—who have jobs and who 
are paying their own way, I’d have 
you know, to an appreciable degree— 
well, these big fellows, who may be 
sixteen years old, most likely have 
rooms to themselves; small, of course, 
but scrupulously clean and homelike. 
The youngsters have “dormitories,” 
shared by several boys together, with 
oversight anything but too conspicu- 
ous, but as efficient as seems neces- 
sary, and with general behavior left, 
as it should be, to the boys them- 
selves. 

It is a man’s affair, this Hotel, 
but sometimes womenfolk regularly 
swarm it, as when the wives of Ro- 
tarians come with their darning- 
needles, assorted buttons, and the 
like and go over the laundry and garb 
of the guests of the Hotel. And the 
younger boys often experience, some- 
times for the first time, the motherly 
touch which means so much to a boy. 

The Boys’ Hotel, then, answers the 
need of the boy who must be in 
the city. It provides the best pos- 
sible environment under the circum- 
stances, it provides the character 
training in a thoroughly normal man- 
ner. It looks after the physical de- 
velopment of course, and it gives all 
those who are capable a chance to 
stand on their own feet and pay as 
much of their own expenses as possi- 
ble, while the small boys may be pro- 
vided for by interested relatives or, 
this failing, by the good folk standing 
behind the Hotel. People who are in- 
terested in the problem of looking 
after the boy-in-trouble in a large 
city would do well, then, to look up 


the Boys’ Hotel, of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 

An entirely different proposition is 
Bonnie Brae Farm, answering beauti- 
fully the problem of the boy-~in-trouble 
who can be taken out of the city. We 
all know—all of us who have thought 
over it at all—tthe effect of a busy 
country life on human _ character. 
There is a heap of virtue in getting 
acquainted with the soil, with digging 
into it, plowing it, harrowing it, 
growing foods and flowers out of it, 
living in the open atmosphere, with 
trees and hills for horizgns, and the 
steadying effect of the innumerable 
light but useful duties inherent with 
life on a farm. And Bonnie Brae, I’d 
have you know, is a real farm. Some 
farms, you know;-are as much like 
farms as the average Newport “cot- 
tage” is like—well, like a cottage! 

The Billy Jones we began with was 
responsible for Bonnie Brae Farm, 
along with Judge Harry V. Osborne, 
before whom Billy was brought, who 
was a partner in the business. It did 
seem preposterous to put Bill in some 
reform school, when it was so obvious 
that the parents themselves needed 
the reforming and could not be given 
their just dues—legally. 

So, with Billy as an object-lesson 
and Judge Osborne providing the 
ideas and energy, Bonnie Brae came 
into being. There is no ornate, “insti- 
tutional” look about the place either. 
For, as I said, this is an honest-to- 
goodness farm, and let us hope that as 
time goes on the folk responsible for 
it remember that it is a farm, and 
keep in mind that the virtues of real 
farm life can never be replaced by the 
easy comforts of summer resorts. 

Bonnie Brae occupies some hun- 
dreds of acres of rolling country. It 
has fine fields for growing things, it 


has good pasturage, it has an orchard, 
it has trees, cows, pigs, chickens, 
pigeons, 
(thanks be!), and, just over a little 
rise, and then down to a miniature 
valley, a first-class swimming-hole! 

There is no great jam of boys at 
Bonnie Brae, but it is a large and 
vigorous family, if you please. 
boys average about thirteen years of 
age, some coming quite young, and 
older boys:standing on their own feet 
with real jobs when they leave the 
farm. Nor is there any wall about it. 
No one is on guard to keep the boys 
from going away. In fact, they can 
go if they want to! Do they want 
to? Not so you could notice it. 

They walk a mile or two to school. 
Pity the poor city boy who has a 
school right around the corner or only 
a few blocks away, and no country 
lanes to tramp over, fall, winter, and 
spring. I believe you appreciate school 
more when you have to exert yourself 
to get there! 

The Bonnie Brae boys are younger, 
on the average, than the Boys’ Hotel 
fellows, so that all go to school, but 
they do a heap more than that. They 
very largely run that farm. And any 
one that knows about farms knows 
that a fairish large one can provide 
almost . unlimited opportunity for 
keeping busy. And here is one of the 
prime secrets of bringing up boys 
right: they must be busy—busy with 
school, with practical duties, and with 
wholesome open-air play. Healthily 
and normally busy boys forget all 
about getting into unhealthy mischief, 
of which there are so many unpleas- 
ant kinds, and the folk who run Bon- 
nie Brae know all about this as well 
as about farming. 

And so here we have another solu- 
tion of the problem presented by the 
boy-in-trouble. It is one provided by 
the country and the farm, especially 
for the younger boy, where he may 
live free from many temptations of 
city life, and where he can not only 
learn many good things through doing 
them, but can have his school, and his 
baseball, and the other immensely 
valuable and pleasant things necessary 
and dear to boyhood. 

Bonnie Brae boys of course cannot 
well pay their way to such a degree 
as do the older ones in the Hotel. But 
they do pay some of it by cheerful and 


effective work about the farm—good | 


friends helping. In Kansas City it 
is the Rotary. In Newark it is the 
Kiwanis, with a very big share sup- 
ported by the Episcopal Church of 
that diocese. 

Other cities have their forms of the 
Boys’ Hotel, no doubt, and I have seen 
other Bonnie Braes; only these two 
seem to stand out as unusually well 
conceived and carried out. Perhaps 
you may find them both worth looking 
into. 


a whale of a_ wood-pile. 
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HE days of hair-raising dime 
novels are past. Good reason 
why! The builders of Ameri- 
can industry have completely outdis- 
tanced the characters of the old dime 
novel for genuine, gripping, saved-by- 
a-hair episodes. The real story be- 
hind the enterprise that will result in 
St. Louis becoming a great coke and 
steel producing center is filled with 
enough tense moments, hours, weeks, 
months, and years to fill a half a ton 
of Nick Carter’s best. 

The history of experimenting with 
Illinois coal for commercial coking 
purposes and the building of a gigan- 
tic coke and chemical plant and blast 
furnace is more than a story; it is a 


romance, and behind the romance a. 
new picture of St. Louis with a multi- 


tude of belching smoke-stacks can be 
painted as a background. 

As in all other enterprises, the suc- 
cessful carbonizing of Illinois coal 
into a superior grade of metallurgical 
coke is a story of men—men who 
picked themselves up as fast as they 
were knocked down, and in this en- 
terprise they were knocked down 
a-plenty. But I am getting ahead of 
my story. 

I have made several trips through 
the Southwest during the past few 
years. Each time I returned from 
Texas. and Oklahoma through St. 
Louis I.-wondered why it was not 
possible for St. Louis to become a real 
commercial center as well as a geo- 


whee 


AND THEY SAID IT COULDNT BE DONE! 


BY SHERMAN ROGERS 


graphical center. A year and a half 
ago I ran out to the plant of the St. 
Louis Coke and Iron Company at 
Granite City, a suburb of St. Louis. 
Mr. George W. Niedringhaus, Presi- 
dent of the National Enameling and 
Stamping Company, took me through 
the plant. He told mea lot of its 
early history—the almost unbelievable 
struggles of those connected with the 
enterprise. Almost every one admires 
a fighter, and here was a whole flock 
of fighters. Not only were they inter- 
ested in making a success of their own 
enterprise, but the real pulsating 
stimulus was the vision they had of a 
new smoke-stack city. 


THE BUBBLE THAT DIDN’T BURST 


They have won out. Dreams have 
been realized, visions changed from 
nebulous to physical facts. 

I can still see Mr. Niedringhaus 
standing before me trying to reach 
my intelligence with the magnitude 
of the possibilities that would result 
from the successful operation of 
this plant I was going through. I 
left the plant bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm, but the bubbling feeling did 
not last long. If I had caught an 
early train out of St. Louis, this story 
would rave been written a year ago. 
However, that’s neither here nor 
there. I wanted to talk to some of the 
bankers of St. Louis and to some of 
its leading business men. As I left 
the coke plant I was certain that any 
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Drawing from life by Carl Bohnen 
GEORGE W. NIEDRINGHAUS 


President of the National Enameling and 
Stamping Company 
man I met would wax enthusiastic 
over this empire-building enterprise. 
I informed the first substantial busi- 
ness man I encountered that I had 
just returned from Granite City. 

“Yep,” he sarcastically began; “‘too 
bad this Maguire-Niedringhaus-Jones- 
Studebaker group went to pieces with 
this wild dream of theirs.” . 

“Dream!” I echoed. “You call that 
coke plant a dream?” 

“Surest thing you know,” he an- 
swered. “A dream that’s going to 
break a lot of people wide open.” 

“But,” I said, “they’re coking coal, 
aren’t they ?” 

“Tllinois coal?” he replied; “they, 
think they are, but it’s all hot air—it 
can’t be done. Young fellow,” he said, 
“listen to me. I have lived in this 
little old city a long time. We would 
have had Pittsburgh beat thirty years 
ago if it were possible successfully to 
coke the countless millions of tons of 
bituminous coal that lies in tremen- 
dous quantities right at our front 
door. The best engineers and chem- 
ists in the world have repeatedly 
stated that this coal cannot be success- 
fully coked, and if this enthusiastic 
Roberts thinks he has more engineer- 
ing intelligence than scores of the 
world’s greatest, he has another think 
coming.” . 

“But,” I said, “this is not a stock 
proposition. These men have nothing 
to gain in fooling themselves. They 


_have put all their own money in; they 
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‘have not asked people to join hands. 
Surely, they know where they’re at.” 

“Boy,” he answered, sagely, “the 
financial graveyards of the United 
States are chock-full of men such 
as you have talked to this after- 
noon.” 

My informant was a hard-headed 
business man—a successful one; in 
fact, a St. Louis pioneer. However, 
he did not shake my confidence in the 
ability of the coke plant to carbonize 
Illinois coal, because I had seen it done 
with my own eyes. But I could not 
understand; why the wet blanket 
from St. Louis people? 

Needless to say, I went back to New 
York without the proper amount of 
spirit to write the kind of an article 
the city deserved. A few months ago 
while in Chicago I met*’a group of 
substantial financiers of that city. To 
my surprise, they had the same confi- 
dence, the same enthusiasm, in the 
future of St. Louis I formerly had— 
all due to the tremendous industry 
that would be created by the definite 
economic advantage of coking Illinois 
coal that is being produced in great 
quantities within a few miles of the 
city. These Chicago business men 
visualized a great city based on the 
economic advantages offered. My 
spirits rose, my confidence in a greater 
St. Louis—the gateway to a new em- 
pire—again became grounded on a 
firm basis. 

“Why, certainly,” one of the bank- 
ers said. “One firm here in the Chi- 
cago district has used forty thousand 
tons of St. Louis coked coal in its blast 
furnace, and it has stood every test 
required.” I hesitated no longer. I 
took the night train to the Mound 
City, and I spent a week going 
through its coke and steel plants and 
again becoming familiar with its pos- 
sibilities. 


SHOWING THE SHOW-ME BOYS 


However, I found a new spirit in St. 
Louis this time. “The show me—I’m 
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from Missouri” boys had been shown, 
and they are glad to admit it. And 
also they are quite willing to give 
credit where credit is due. I then got 
the story—one of the most romantic 
stories of American industry. 

Arthur Roberts, a practical mining 


engineer, had experimented for years, 


in an endeavor to carbonize Illinois 
coal. Of course he was working on 
something that noted experts said 
could not be done. In 1912 he made a 
fairly successful test in the coke ovens 
located at Gary, Indiana. Roberts felt 
that he was on the eve of the consum- 
mation of his dreams. A syndicate was 
formed in New York, and its plan was 
to place in operation a number of coke 
ovens in various sections of the Cen- 
tral and Western coal-producing areas. 
There was a great deal of talk, but 
little action; however, in 1915 a test 
was made ini the ovens at Dover, Ohio, 
and so far as the. inventor and those 
associated with him were concerned 
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A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GROWING PLA 


all doubts were removed regarding the 
success of carbonizing the bituminous 
coals mined in the Illinois fields. 
About this time William George 
Maguire, Alfred C. Einstein, then the 
Vice-President of the Union Electric 
Light and Power Company of St. 
Louis, and George W. Niedringhaus, 
President of the National Enameling 
and Stamping Company, became inter- 
ested in the enterprise, and these men 
succeeded in obtaining the whole- 
hearted co-operation of Clement Stu- 
debaker, Jr., of South Bend, Indiana. 
After a great many heartbreaking 
attempts properly to organize a going 
concern covering a period of two 
years, during which time trips to 
Washington, Chicago, and New York 
became about as regular as the aver- 
age commuter using the 5:15, in 
1916 Einstein died, and Clement Stu- 
debaker took over his interests. Mr. 
Studebaker was enthusiastic, and 
offered to raise a million dollars. At 
this time Mr. Roberts succeeded, 
through Judge Grosscup, in interest- 
ing General Crozier, of the War De- 
partment. General Crozier imme- 
diately visualized the tremendous: 
importance of this enterprise in prose- 
cuting the war, and especially in using 
the by-products for war purposes. 
General Crozier agreed to furnish 
Government aid up to $10,000,000 to 
erect coke ovens. This was a start,: 
but the difficulties that the men inter- 
ested in the Roberts ovens had con- 
tinually met with became greater than 
before. The very week that General 
Crozier became interested to the ex- 
tent where he offered his definite aid 
the shake-up took place in Washington 
which removed the General, and again 
the enterprise was in deep water. 
President Wilson, however, became 
greatly interested. Personally, I have 
always had a great deal of regard for 
President Wilson’s literary _intelli- 
gence; he held my undivided respect 
as a statesman; but now I am con- 
vinced that he also had remarkably 
clear business vision. Mr.» Roberts 
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‘proved satisfactory. 
‘was made in September, 1918. 


ST. LOUIS COKE AND IRON COMPANY 


-met President Wilson through Mr. 


William R. Wilder. Tests were made 
by the Government at Dover, and 
The final test 


_ Bernard Baruch, who had been ap- 
proached regarding the enterprise, 
was never fully convinced that it 
would prove a success. There were 
many times when it seemed that the 
Government aid of $10,000,000 was 
assured; it never was realized, al- 
though the President’s confidence was 
never shaken. 

It would appear after these many 
heartbreaking years that the Ma- 
guire - Niedringhaus - Studebaker - 
Roberts group would have become dis- 
couraged. But not so. They finally 
decided that they would have to do it 
entirely themselves. They interested 
John Henry Hammond, of Brown 
Brothers & Company, New York City, 
and Breckinridge Jones, President of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis, and this group of men 
put up $5,000,000 in equal amounts, 
or $1,250,000 each, to erect an eighty- 
oven plant at Granite City. They also 
decided to build a blast furnace at the 
same time and produce pig iron. And 
so the building of the plant was 
started. Before completion, however, 
it was found that $750,000 extra was 
needed. This amount was _ raised 
equally by those already interested in 
the enterprise. Having entered an 
entirely new field, difficulties contin- 
ued. When the $5,750,000 had been 
expended, it was learned that it would 
take $3,000,000 more. George W. 
Niedringhaus, John Henry Hammond, 
and Breckinridge Jones immediately 
subscribed the amount necessary. In 
January of 1920 a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself, in that $5,800,000 addi- 
tional was needed at once. The men 
behind: the enterprise gasped; but 
they also sat right down and: sub- 
scribed the necessary amount to com- 
plete the project. It never rains but 
it .pours—and it. began pouring new. 

The plant opened on February 2, 


1921. Large amounts of coal bought at 
peak prices and iron ore,at its highest 
point resulted disastrously for the 
Coke Company. Pig iron dropped from 
$45 per ton to less than $20; coke, from 
$14 to less than $5; and the new com- 
pany found itself coking coal and sell- 
ing the product for less than the coal 
cost them in the first place. Ditto 
iron. For a heartbreaking year after 
that the plant operated at a heavy loss. 
However, there was no time when the 
confidence of the five men—Maguire, 
Niedringhaus, Jones, Studebaker, and 
Hammond—was shaken. Their friends 
had many times importuned them to 
quit. It went further than that—in 
two particular instances some of them 
were told to quit; but they didn’t. 


In the fall of 1921 a new era jn tho- 


industry began. One of the Jargest 
users of coke for pig-iron reduction 1 
the city of Chicago placed an order 
with the Coke Company for a large 
amount of coke running over a period 
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of three months. This company, how- 
ever, protected itself by placing a 
clause in its contract whereby | it 
could cancel its agreement to take 
coke any time upon ten days’ notice. 
It still had to “be shown.” At the 
expiration of this agreement the St. 
Louis Coke and Iron Company had so 
fully demonstrated the metallurgical 
value of Illinois coal coked under the 
new process that the Chicago firm re- 
newed its contract, having given the 
coke every possible test. This time, 
however, it placed a straight order, 
without the cancellation clause, for 
250 to 350 tons per day for a long 
period. The plant was then operat- 
ing on a basis of 1,500 tons of coke 
per day and about 500 tons of pig 
iron. 

I might add that in addition to the 
large amounts of money that had been, 
expended at the plant,- $900,000 addi- 
tional was needed to carry them 
through the period of depression in 
1921. This amount was quickly sub- 
scribed by the financing group. 

When it rains it pours; but, fortu- 
nately, there is no place on earth but 
that when it rains for long the sun 
finally comes out bright and strong. 
And so it is shining now for the coke 
and iron people. They reorganized in 
the spring of 1923, cut their overhead 
of $1,200,000 to $455,000, and, as a 
result, the company started earning 
profits just as rapidly as they had lost 
in the previous years. At the present 
time the enterprise is enjoying un- 
qualified success in three ways—from 
a financial standpoint, from a pig- 
iron-producing standpoint, and from 
a coke-producing standpoint. 

Pig iron manufactured in the great 
blast furnaces of the St. Louis Coke 
and Coal Company has been used very 
extensively by the Commonwealth 
Steel Company and the National 
Enameling and Stamping Company. 
I asked Mr. Howard, President of the 
Commonwealth Steel Company, what 
he thought of the locally produced pig 
iron; and he unhesitatingly replied: 
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A SECTION OF THE NATIONAL ENAMELING AND STAMPING COMPANY 


“No finer manufactured anywhere. I 
use every pound of it I can because I 
require in my business the best pig 
iron made.” The President of the 
National Enameling and Stamping 
Company declared himself in more 
favorable terms even than that. 


THE VISION OF JAMES J. HILL 


I might add here that James J. Hill, 
the Northwestern empire builder, dur- 
ing a visit to St. Louis thirty-two 
years ago, in conversation with the 
‘father of George W. Niedringhaus, 
emphatically stated that St. Louis was 
the natural and logical center of a 
great steel industry, due to its geo- 
graphical, railway, and waterway .lo- 
cation, if the time ever arrived when 
Illinois coal could be successfully 
treated. At the time Mr. Hill made 
this statement it was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Missouri iron mines 
would never be operated on a commer- 
cial basis. What a great change since 
Mr. Hill made this remarkable state- 
ment! 

Now, after eighteen months’ opera- 
tion, with continuous effort on the 
part of the Coke and Coal Company 
to obtain better freight rates, iron ore 
can be brought from Minnesota to St. 


Louis more cheaply than it can be 


taken from the Great Lakes district to 
Pittsburgh. In other words, the. St. 


Louis district gets the advantage of. 


the freight on pig iron and its finished 


product from Pittsburgh to St. Louis, 


and couples with it the tremendous 
saving in freight on coke from Pitts- 
burgh to the St. Louis district at the 
same time. Between these two great 


advantages, St. Louis is placed in a 


position whereby it cannot only, from 
an economic standpoint, compete with 
Pittsburgh, but it can flourish while 
doing it. Concretely speaking, the 
dream of James J. Hill has been real- 
ized. 

But the bright sun that had brought 
a new dawn to the Mound City as a 
great commercial center did not stop 
shining here. After the coke and iron 


people had gone through all their. 


grief—and every man connected with 
the enterprise has many more gray 
hairs now than he had when he 
started out—they woke up one morn- 
ing, when their blast furnace was 
completed, to find that the old Alad- 
din’s lamp story was no fairy tale at 
all. A new bolt from the blue struck 
them—-this time favorably. Great de- 
posits of iron ore were located in com- 
mercial quantities, practically in their 
dooryard. 

Leonard A. Busby, of Chicago, who 
was well acquainted with the expert 
opinion that the famous Iron Moun- 
tain mine, which had produced mill- 
ions of tons of iron ore in the Civil 
War and reconstruction period, be- 
lieved in his own heart that tremen- 
dous deposits still remained. Mr. 
Busby purchased what was. thought 
to be a stock farm containing 17,000 
acres, on which was the supposedly 
extinct Iron Mountain. Mr. Busby 
didn’t dare to tell his friends that he 


cherished the belief that iron in com-— 


mercial quantities still existed in the 
mountain. He set some engineers to 
work, and in a short time they discov- 
ered “tremendous | iron deposits. At 
am St. Louis people could not; “believe 

“They didn’t dare to. It meant too 
‘cic to the city’s commercial prog- 


ress; but, as engineer after engineer 
conducted searching examinations, the 
original engineer’s reports were found- 
to be not only true, but much too con- 
servative. And now, within two 
hours’ ride on the Missouri Pacific 
from St. Louis, a new ore field comes 
into the picture capable of producing 
two to three thousand tons per aay 
indefinitely. 

What does this mean to St. Louie? 
Everything! — : 

The coke and iron crowd has fallen: 
with its nose in the butter. Twenty- 
two million inhabitants of the St. 
Louis shipping district will greatly: 
benefit from this new discovery. The’ 
St. Louis coke and iron manufacturers’ 
can now purchase Missouri ores and 
get deliveries at their plants for '$8' 
per ton of pig iron less than the Pitts-- 
burgh steel mills can secure theirs: 
They can run fifty per cent Missouri: 
ore, which is a very high quality, and: 
fifty per cent Northern ore, and: still® 
beat Pittsburgh $2 per ton of te fe 
pig iron. : 


THE ONLY AMERICAN COKE OVENS, 


The ovens used in the new process 
of the St: Louis: Coke and Iron Com!- 
pany have a capacity of forty per cent 
more than any other coke company’ 'in 
the United States, with a coking time - 
of three hours less than other ovens: 
It is the only coke plant in the United 
States that is an American invention, 
others being types invented and per- 
fected in Belgium, Germany, _and 
other’ European countries. Further 
more,, this coke reduces about eight per. 
cent more ore per ton of coke than 
other ' coke plants. However, the by-, 
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products of the coke plant are a very 
important asset, both to the country 
and the company. The plant has 80 
evens and a 500-ton capacity blast 
furnace; that is, it puts out 500 tons 
of pig iron per day. The average out- 
put of 1,500 tons of coke produces 


during the same period 20,000,000 
cubic feet of gas, 17,000 gallons of tar, 


and about 50,000 pounds of ammonium 
sulphate. The extraction of benzol 


runs a little over two gallons to the 
‘ton of coal used; one-half gallon of 

-toluol, which is used for making high 
explosives; one-quarter gallon per ton 

of solvent naphtha, used for automo- 
bile tires. 


To make a ton of pig iron the fol- 


‘lowing raw materials are required: 


iron ore, 4,480 pounds; coke, 1,800 
pounds; stone, 500 pounds; air, 8,000 
pounds. , 

Every ‘ingredient necessary in 
manufacturing pig iron and coke are 
found within one hundred miles of St. 
Louis. The city itself actually stands 
on a great deposit of limestone. 

However, the builders of the coke 
plant are not the only bright stars in 


St. Louis, by any manner of means. 
Twenty years ago the small institu- 
‘tions engaged in the steel industry 








more favored neighbors. 
“was the same story—it couldn’t be 


were making a sorry failure of 
their courageous undertakings. With 
freight rates against them on both 


_steel and coke, and the iron ores of 
Missouri having been declared nil, it 
was considered a foolhardy adventure 


at best to try to compete with their 
Of course it 


done. Several individuals thought it 
could. Clarence Howard and George 
Niedringhaus were among those who 
had confidence in the steel-producing 


future of the city. Clarence Howard is 


one of the first men in the Central 
West who believed that with the 
Golden Rule applied to industrial 
undertakings he could, by a co-opera- 
tive spirit inside the plant, build a 
really successful steel mill. He did. 
He took over an institution that owed 
$400,000. There was certainly no one 
at that time in the city who really be- 
lieved acres of smoke-stacks would be 
the ultimate result of Mr. Howard’s 
efforts. 

Mr. Howard began by making cast- 
ings that they didn’t make anywhere 
alse in the country. He began making 
something that other people said 
2ouldn’t be made. But he has built up 


/a tremendous success by doing things 


shat others said couldn’t be done. 


A GOLDEN RULE EMPLOYER 


Year by year new stacks were 
added, until to-day the Commonwealth 
Steel Company, with Clarence H. 
Howard as president, employs 2,700 
men, ships steel castings to all parts of 
the world, and is the pioneer in mak- 
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ing complete car-frame castings of an 
indestructible quality. The plant in 
Granite City attracts the attention of 
great steel men all over the world. Mr. 
Howard has spent a great deal of 
money in experiments, is always try- 
ing something new, and, although he 
has had many setbacks, in the major- 
ity of cases he has won out. As a 
Golden Rule employer he has no su- 
perior in this or any other country. 
I walked through his great plant with 
him, and the visible admiration dis- 
played by every man in the works as 
he passed, the quick nod of recogni- 
tion, the bright smile, told the real 
story behind this remarkable “fellow- 
ship” man. He has had the unwaver- 
ing and enthusiastic support of his 
entire working force all the time. 
They know him and_like him, and the 
loyalty of a largé” majority of the 
workers to the company and the com- 
pany’s tremendous’ interest in every 
worker was the foundation stone of 
the tremendous success of the organi- 
zation. 

As I walked through his plant he 
pointed to a large building just under 
construction that cost over a million 
dollars. “The latest addition?” I 
queried. “Yes,” he answered, “the 
latest, but not the last. We’re enlarg- 
ing all the time.” 

George W. Niedringhaus began 
where his father left off. He erected 
an enameling and stamping mill, and 
does a tremendous business in roll 
plate. He took hold of the enterprise 
when it was tottering, and against the 
advice of some of his best friends. 
To-day, after a little more than twenty 
years of ups and downs and hurdling 
seemingly insurmountable difficulties, 
the National Enameling and Stamping 
Company works cover acres of ground, 
employ 3,000 men steadily, and pro- 
duce 450,000 tons annually. 
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George Niedringhaus undoubtedly 


had more ups and downs than any 


other pioneer in the St. Louis steel 
industry. When his father con- 
structed the first modern steel plant at 
Granite City, the first years were 
heartbreakers; heavy losses were sus- 
tained, and when the founder died and 
George W. took over the management 
of the embryo enterprise Granite City 
was flooded, and for a time it appeared 
that the entire steel works would be 
a total loss. It was a staggering set- 
back at best, but Mr. Niedringhaus, 
who has a remarkable commercial 
vision and a bulldog determination, 
fought down every obstacle that arose, 
and to-day acres and acres of smoke- 
stacks graphically bear out the sound- 
ness of this pioneer’s optimism and 
confidence. 

Harry Scullen, President of the 
Scullen Steel Company, one of the 
largest independent steel foundries in 
the world, decided when the war 
closed that it was time to add a roll- 
ing mill to his plant. During the war 
St. Louis had gained a world-wide 
reputation as a steel-casting center. 
With the closing of the war and the 
cancellation of war-material produc- 
tion, the business of selling steel 
reached that point where freight rates 
and raw materials determined whether 
steel concerns failed or flourished. 

Harry Scullen, like George Nie- 
dringhaus and Clarence Howard, got 
busy, looked over the map, and decided 
that with the successful carbonizing 
of Illinois coal and economical reduc- 
tion of Missouri iron ores St. Louis 
would be the center of a vast steel in- 
dustry. 

Harry Scullen saw the opportunity 
of putting in a rolling mill, which he 
did. He wasn’t taking any great 
chances on this new undertaking, be- 
cause George Niedringhaus had al- 
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ready demonstrated the success of 
rolling-mill operation in the St. Louis 
district. But Harry Scullen, like 
George Niedringhaus and Clarence 


Howard, is a man of great determina-— 


tion, and, due to his vision and energy, 
his company completed in 1920 one of 
the most modern and efficient rolling 
mills in the United States for the pro- 
duction of structural steel and mer- 
chant bar. The Scullen plant, located 
in the city limits of St. Louis, covers 
thirteen acres. 

The Laclede Steel Company was 
formed about 1916, under the guiding 
genius of Thomas R. Akin, formerly 
connected with the Repwhlic Iron and 
Steel Company. They operate two 
plants of considerable size—one at 
Alton, and one at Madison, a suburb 
of St. Louis. They roll strip steel, bar 
iron, and sheets. Their steel is of a 
high quality, as evidenced by the fact 
that sheets are shipped as far East as 
Detroit, in competition with Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago mills. 

One of the most important new in- 
dustries coming to St. Louis is the 
American Locomotive Company. This 
organization purchased two hundred 
acres in Granite City, a short distance 
from the other steel concerns estab- 
lished there. They have plans drawn 
to construct a plant at an approximate 
cost of $15,000,000, with a capacity of 
finishing 150 locomotives a month. 
According to one of the executive 
members of the American Locomotive 
Company, the assembling of engines 
at St. Louis will result in a saving on 
freight alone amounting to about 
$1,500. 


A RAILWAY HUB 


It might be well to say here that 
there are 26 railways radiating from 
the Mound City. Forty per cent of 
America’s railways emanate from this 
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favorable spot. In other words, four 
out of every ten railway engines for 
American delivery can leave the St. 
Louis locomotive plants on their own 
rails. Highty-five per cent of the ma- 
terials going into the building of a 
locomotive can be produced in the St. 
Louis district, and experts declare 
that production of the remaining ma- 
terial necessary will eventually obtain. 

I do not want to convey the idea 
that St. Louis is a baby in the metal- 
producing industry. It is not. St. 
Louis produces fifty-five per cent of 
the open-hearth castings manufac- 
tured in the United. States. The 
impetus that will be given to the 
Mound City’s commercial future by 
the commercial coking of Illinois coal 
and the reduction: of’ pig iron in local 





ness. 


RED MEN-IN GAS BUGGIES 


That is the picturesque side of the Oklahoma oil busi- 


It supplies the color for 
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human story of wells that spout wealth. 
written for The Outlook a clear-cut account of the 
men and the methods that are bringing millions of 
dollars, not only to the blanket Indians of Oklahoma, 
but also to the whole field of American industry. 


The story will appear in an early issue. 


blast furnaces can only be visualized 
by the most optimistic St. Louis busi- 
ness man. 


THEY SAID IT COULDN’T BE DONE 


I can still vividly picture Leonard 
A. Busby across the table from me in 
the Chicago Club a few days ago. He 
solemnly declared that, in his opinion, 
the pioneers in the carbonizing of 
Illinois coal deserved every bit as 
much credit for the development of 
their enterprise, which means so much 
to the entire Southwest, as the origi- 
nal pioneers who came up the Missis- 
sippi River and discovered the site 
on which St. Louis now stands. 

Mr. Busby fell into a reminiscent 
mood. “Yes,” he said, quietly, “I can 
picture young Maguire, just rounding 
his thirty-eighth year, optimistically 
and enthusiastically meeting every re- 
verse that followed him and his asso- 
ciates for so many months and years; 
I can see George Niedringhaus knit- 
ting his eyebrows when he was called 
on to meet payments that actually 
hurt; and Breckinridge Jones, with a 
J. P. Morgan vision, fearlessly back- 
ing the enterprise during its darkest 
days; and,” he mused, “I am just won- 
dering which vision spurred them dur- 
ing the most trying periods of their 
endeavers—the great city of smoke- 
stacks’ that would result from their 
labors or the great ovens and blast 
furnaces that they themselves were 
constructing. I think it was the for- 
mer. Of course,” he went on, “noth- 
ing succeeds like success. Practically 
every great enterprise in the United 
States in the last one hundred years 
has been founded by men who have 
accomplished just what these intrepid 
St. Louisans have accomplished. They 
have done, and done well, what even 
the wisest experts said ‘couldn’t be 
done.’ ” 
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THREE CITY-BRED JEWS THAT THE FARMER TRUSTS 


HREE men, all Jews, all city- 
bred and college-bred, are to- 
day the trusted advisers and 
leaders of the American farmer. Ber- 
nard M. Baruch, who made his mill- 
ions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; Eugene Meyer, Jr., formerly 
a Wall Street banker; and Aaron 
Sapiro, who has an office within the 
very shadow of the “Money Trust,” 
are outstanding figures in teaching 
the farmer to think straight. Thereby 
they are serving his wide-flung effort 
to become master of the prosperity to 
which he is entitled. This means that 
the farmer trusts these “city slickers.”’ 
Despite their similarities in race 
and training, the three men are dis- 
- tinet types. Baruch is the kind who, 
when confronted with extreme diffi- 
culties, wastes no time complaining or 
' whining; he finds a way out. Meyer 
is a super-salesman; it was he who 
“sold” to the Administration the plan 
of converting the War Finance Cor- 
poration to the salvation of farm 
credits. Sapiro is a master of the 
mechanics of operation; it was he who 
brought co-operative selling to success 
on a vast scale. Baruch has a con- 
structive mind, Meyer a persuasive 
mind, Sapiro an adaptive mind. Each 
is serving the farmer in a different 
capacity, but their activities interlock. 
On certain points these three are 
one. They are teaching the farmer 
that inflation is no remedy for his 
financial difficulties, and that “cheap 
money,” like painless dentistry, often 
leaves an abscess; they are teaching 
him that there is- no conspiracy 
against him on the part of big busi- 
nes?; they are even holding up to 
him the best methods of big business 
as a model to emulate and imitate. 


There are those who say Baruch’s- 


interest in rural betterment is chiefly 
sentimental. On his mother’s side he 
comes of a line of farmers, and when 
he was a small boy he used to drive 
through the countryside around Cam- 
den, South Carolina, with his father, 
a practicing physician. He was struck 
even then by the hard work the farm- 
ers did, by the misery of their fever- 
stricken hovels, by their hopelessness. 
His father had been a field surgeon 
in General Lee’s army, and the coun- 
try folk were fond of the son. They 
called him by his first name; and in 
later years, when Baruch was at the 
height of his brilliant career on the 
Stock Exchange, they used to gather 
around him when he went back to 
Camden on a visit. “Come on, Bar- 
ney,” they would urge; “tell us how 
you licked the Yankees in Wall 
Street.” 

- Baruch has a long memory for his 


BY SILAS BENT 


friends, and old times had made his 
heart soft to the farmer, but if he 
were not helping there he would be in 
some other public service. When 
President Wilson called him from 
Wall Street during the World War to 
serve in various capacities—as Chair- 
man of the War Industries Board and 
finally as economic adviser at Ver- 
sailles—Baruch was bitten by the bug 
of public service. He has never said 
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so, to me at least, but I am persuaded 
that he made up his mind then to put 
his unusual equipment at the com- 
mand of his fellows. He is capable of 
that sort of resolution, and the farmer 
is fortunate in having taken a prior 
lien on his experience and long-head- 
edness. , 

Agriculture’s first call for Baruch’s 
services was due to his work on the 
War Industries Board. The Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture asked 
whether he would help solve the mar- 
keting problem of that State. It is 
possible that when the call came there 
rose before Baruch’s eyes a vision of 
those South Carolina farm hovels, 
with half-clad children tumbling about 
in the dust. He went to Kansas. He 
remained there ten days, studying the 
situation as he would study any busi- 
ness problem. And then he returned 
to New York and wrote a business re- 
port, telling what must be done to 
substitute a profit for a State-wide 
deficit. 

That document traveled far. It 
made its way, not only all over the 
United States, but to South America 
and other countries as well. And 
presently the Committee of Seventeen 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration called on Baruch in New York 


to ask. for his help. Afterward a 
member of that Committee boasted in 
Washington: 

“We’ve retained Bernard Baruch as 
adviser.” 

“It must have been a whopping re- 
tainer fee,” was the comment. 

“Not a penny, now or ever,” said the 
committeeman. “Mr. Baruch told us 
our confidence was his retainer.” 

For you must see that it was flatter- 


ing to this Wall Street product to have 


tendered to him the good will and faith 
of a body of men always distrustful of 
Wall Street and hostile to it. 

But when the United States Grain 
Growers’ Corporation asked Baruch to 
serve as chairman of its Financial 
Committee he declined. He consented 
to act as adviser, and is still acting 
in that capacity; and he has been an 
adviser on most of the legislation 
looking to farm relief in Congress. 
He saw at the outset that farming as 
an industry had grown into asym- 
metric form, that the producer was 
not on an equal footing with the 
buyer, and that certain legislative 
changes as well as many changes in 
business administration were neces- 
sary before the farmer could hope to, 
reap a fair profit on his efforts. 

Baruch did not think then, and does | 
not think now, that the farmer was, 
or is, entitled to special privileges, but | 
he began casting about for ways to’ 
put agriculture on an even keel; for 
he saw clearly that in many respects 
it was at grave disadvantage. He did 
not dismiss the farmer’s complaints 
as baseless. On the contrary, after 
investigation, he set forth the follow- 
ing proposals: 


First. Storage warehouses for cot- 
ton, wool, and tobacco, and elevators 
for grain, of sufficient capacity to 
meet the maximum demand on them 
at the peak of. the marketing period. 
The farmer thinks that either pri- 
vate capital must furnish these facil- 
ities or the State must erect and own 
the elevators and warehouses. 

Second. Weighing and grading of 
agricultural products, and certifica- 
tion thereof, to be done by impartial 
and disinterested public inspectors 
(this is already: accomplished to some 
extent by the Federal licensing of 
weighers and graders), to eliminate 
underpaying, overcharging, and un- 
fair grading, and to facilitate the 
utilization of the stored products as 
the basis of credit. 

Third. <A certainty of credit suffi- 
cient to enable the marketing of 
products in an orderly manner. 

Fourth. The Department of Agri- 
culture should collect, tabulate, sum- 
marize, and regularly and frequently 
publish and distribute to the farmers 
full information from all the markets 
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‘654 
of the world, so that they shall be as 
well informed of their selling posi- 
tion'as buyers now are of their buy- 
ing position. 

Fifth. Freedom to integrate the 
business of agriculture by means of 
consolidated selling agencies, co-ordi- 
nating and co-operating in such way 
as to put the farmer on an equal foot- 
ing with the large buyers of his prod- 
ucts and with commercial relations 
in other industries. 


That programme presents in com- 
pact form the agricultural problem, 
and its third and fifth items are of 
special relevance here, because they 
had already engaged the attention of 
Meyer and Sapiro, the other men in 
this trinity of counselors. These two, 
it so happens, are Californians. 

Baruch took Eugene Meyer to 
Washington. Born in Los Angeles 
and graduated from Yale, young 
Meyer had studied banking and inter- 
national finance in Europe before he 
attracted Baruch’s attention in Wall 
Street. During one of the numberless 
Congressional investigations Baruch 
was put on the stand and was asked 
incidentally about his subordinate on 
the War Industries Board. He de- 
clared that he would be willing to 
trust his entire personal fortune to 
Meyer’s judgment and integrity. 

“Ts this man still alive?” one of the 
investigators asked. 

“Certainly,” said Baruch. 

“T didn’t suppose,” said the Con- 
gressman, ‘‘that things like that were 
ever said of a man until after his 
death.” 

After the War Finance Corporation, 
created to meet the emergency of con- 
flict, had been permitted to lapse, it 
was revived to help American business 
through the post-war slump; and 
Meyer took charge of it at that time. 
At Baruch’s suggestion, he turned his 
attention to the needs of the American 
farmer, particularly in the export end 
of his business. He investigated the 
situation in Atlanta and New Orleans, 
questioned bankers and shippers, and 
found that the European buyer no 
longer wanted cotton on credit, ow- 
ing to the violent fluctuations of ex- 
change; he wanted to buy it outright 
from warehouses in his own country, 
at the rate of exchange then prevail- 
ing. And so Meyer made advances to 
exporters to carry stocks abroad. 
Other advances were made on cotton 
stored here which was under contract 
for sale abroad. 

Then there came a decisive change, 
in that loans were made on cotton held 
here with a view to export—a change 
in policy helpful to wheat and tobacco 
producers as well. The methods of 
the War Finance Corporation were 
changed under Meyer’s management, 
to use his own words, “from assist- 
ance in financing immediate export 
on deferred payment to assistance in 
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financing deferred exports for prompt 


payment.” The new methods applied 
of course to other than farm exports. 


Dairymen, canners, and manufactur-" 


ers benefited from it. But it was of 
greater importance to the American 
farming community than a dry state- 
ment of the fact is likely to bring 
home to other people. It enabled the 
farmer to adjust his business to new 
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conditions abroad and to market his 
commodities much more gradually 
than ever before. 

It was the Staple Cotton Co-opera- 
tive Association, organized in Missis- 
sippi by Aaron Sapiro, which first 
requested assistance under the new 
plan; and other co-operatives, on Sa- 
piro’s advice, were soon in the list of 
applicants. In all Meyer has been 
instrumental in advances to them of 
more than $172,000,000. This is aside 
from more than $75,000,000 to live- 
stock loan companies, and more than 
$182,000,000 to rural banks. 

Let us look a little further into the 
co-operative way of doing farm busi- 
ness, the fifth item of the Baruch pro- 
gramme. 

When Kentucky Burley tobacco 
growers, who had prospered during 
the war, found themselves on the 
verge of bankruptcy because their 
product, which had sold as high as 
46 cents a pound, was being auctioned 
in some instances as low as half a 
cent in January, 1921, they did not 
begin “night riding,” as they had thir- 
teen or fourteen years before. Instead, 
they sent Judge Robert W. Bingham, 
owner of the Louisville ‘“Courier- 
Journal,” to New York to ask Baruch 
what they should do. He had reached 
the conclusion that co-operative mar- 
keting of farm products was econom- 
ically sound, and he advised that a 
competent man be enlisted to organize 
the Kentucky growers. The man he 
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8 August 
recommended, after searching in- 
quiries, was Aaron Sapiro. Until then 
he had not known ‘about the Cali- 
fornian’s work. 

Sapiro was reared in an orphan 
asylum. He stands as another per- 
sonal proof that none is too poor to 
succeed in this country. He and his 
brother educated themselves in law, 
but they agreed that they would take 
no divorce cases, no claims for dam- 
ages, no bankruptcies, no defensive 
“criminal” cases. They would do con- 
structive work. This so restricted the 
field that, casting about for a class of 
business not adequately represented in 
the courts, they hit upon the farmer, 
and began studying his problems. To- 
day Aaron Sapiro, still well under 
forty, is attorney for sixty farm co- 
operatives, half of which he organ- 
ized; and he has recently been re- 
tained by the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. His brother looks after 
the San Francisco office, while Aaron 


oscillates between New York, Pallas, 


and Chicago. 

When the Farm Federation re- 
tained Sapir o, it was a definite avowal 
of faith in what is known as “the 
Sapiro plan” of co-operative selling, 
first brought to its flower on the 
coast. It probably forecasts a more 
rapid spread of the organizations 
throughout the country. 

Farm co-operatives are an old story. 
Nor has the story always had a happy 
ending. Sapiro achieved success be- 
cause he drew a sharp line between 
co-operative buying and co-operative 
selling. This was his first great ser- 
The Rochdale associations in 
England, the Swedish and Russian 
associations, had been formed in rec- 
ognition of the economic absurdity 
that the farmer bought at retail 
prices, but sold at wholesale. ¢They 
successfully enabled him to buy his 
fertilizer and seed, even his imple- 
ments and clothes, at wholesale prices; 
and they were in a general way the 
models when farmers in this country 
decided to organize for selling pur- 
poses. 

Sapiro did some straight thinking 
on this point. All of us are buyers 
and sellers to some extent, but in each 
capacity each person is a distinct eco- 
nomic entity. Sapiro explained | the 
distinction to the farmer. This is 
not intended to be an article on the 
co-operative movement, and it will be 
enough to say that Sapiro requires 
that farmers and planters represent- 
ing at least seventy-five per cent pro- 
duction of any crop shall sign agree- 
ments to deliver all their product for 
five years continuously to a central 
selling agency. They are then to re- 
turn to their farms, forget markets, 
and produce the best crops they can, 
in accordance with the advice of the 
central agency as to quantity and 
quality. The co-operative agency at- 
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fonds to Weaning the product and plac- 
ing it where it is needed at prices 
Which will show a fair profit. In the 
case of tobacco and cotton and wheat 
of course this involves leasing ware- 
houses for the five-year period. At 
the expiration of that time any mem- 
ber of a co-operative who is dissatis- 
fied with its operation may withdraw. 

Sapiro has never organized a co- 
operative which has failed. The 
sixty he represents market annually 
products priced at more than $400,- 
000,000. He reorganized the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., after it 
had run up an indebtedness of several 
hundred thousand dollars without 
marketing any grain: and Baruch is 
now on its Advisory Board. He is 
not only assisting tobacco men in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, but in Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts; wheat grow- 
ers in the Middle West, broom-corn 
raisers in Oklahoma, milk producers 
around Chicago, potato growers in 
Maine; and, in addition to many other 
Americans, is telling Canadians how 
it is done. ‘The Sapiro plan” of co- 
operation is spreading over the whole 
continent. 

Co-operation does not mean merely 
member loyalty to signed agreements. 
It means, if it is to be successful, ex- 
pert selling. Only thus can the farmer 
hope for a larger share of the market 
dollar. California producers, for in- 
stance, are now getting 48 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar, where formerly 
they got but 8 cents. The raisin 
growers of that State spent a million 
dollars last year in advertising. This 
was to offset the inroads bootleggers 
and smugglers had made into the 
trade, which had thriven on the de- 
mands of home brewers. A new out- 
let was imperative, and so a five-cent 
package was devised and advertised; 
and in this new market 400,000,000 of 
the packets were sold within a year. 

The price of raisins nevertheless 
continued to advance. They had sold 
at one time as low as 2 cents a pound. 
Under co-operative methods they were 
advanced to a fraction more than 11 
cents in 1919, and the Department of 
Justice threatened action; but raisin- 
growing had now become so profitahle 
that more and more raisin-grape vines 
were being planted, so that the pros- 
pect is that the 1926 crop will be close 
to 300,000 tons. How sell such a quan- 
tify at 1l-cent levels? The hand- 
writing on the wall was clear enough. 
Last year the price was reduced to 
815 cents, to pave the way for bigger 
crops. Economic law had regulated 
the © matter more effectively than te- 
dious legal machinery could have done 
it. Inexorable supply and demand 
were at work. | 

California _apples sell on the New 
York market, although better apples 
are raised up State in New York. 
California eggs have the same record, 
although they are eighteen days old 
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before es eer the market, in com- 
petition with hen-roosts near by. The 
California’ poultrymen and | apple- 
growers practice scientific co-opera- 
tive methods of distribution and sell- 
ing, and as yet New York poultrymen 
and apple-growers do not. 

The case of the raisins may set at 
rest disquieting thoughts about the 
punishment of the consumer through 
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all this science in producing and mar- 
keting. Such thoughts were voiced 
once by Judge Elbert H. Gary at a 
dinner in New York, and Baruch 
answered him in this fashion: ‘Even 
though the farmers should be able,” 
he said, “and unwisely should attempt 
to fix an unfair pri¢e for such com- 
modity, they could persist in doing so 
only for a short time, because they 
have neither the necessary credit to 
carry their products nor the necessary 
ability to control their production— 
ends so easily accomplished by the 
manufacturing industries.” 

Baruch and Meyer have been espe- 
cially useful to the farm co-operatives 
in defending them against the attacks 
of the Garys. ‘They too talk the lan- 
guage of high finance. It is this that 
makes them unique. The agricultural 
community has other leaders. J. R. 
Howard is President of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, with a 
membership of more than a million; 
and Gray Silver is its Washington 
representative, coadjutor, and, some 
say, boss of the farm bloc in Congress. 
But these men have been “dirt farm- 
ers,” and, although both of them have 
a firm grasp of economic principles, 
their words do not carry the same 
weight in Wall Street as do the words 
of former Wall Street. luminaries. As 
for the might of Baruch and Meyer 
with the farmer, it rests finally on the 
farmer’s conviction that they _ are dis- 
interested. 

“All ‘three of ‘these ‘men have told 
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the farmer that the banker is not his 
natural enemy, as he has so long, sup- 
posed. They have demonstrated. te 
him that banking credit is at his. dis- 
posal when he puts himself on a busi- 
ness basis. They have had the audac- 
ity to hold up before him as an ex- 
ample and a model the methods of big 
business, so long his pet abomination. 
Both Baruch and Sapiro are fond of 
citing the corporation of which the 
critical Judge Gary is the head in 
driving home the lesson of production 
and distribution. 

The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the farmer is reminded, does not 
dump the product of a year’s effort at 
the doors of the plants where the 
product is manufactured. If it did, a 
group of middlemen would come into 
being which would say to the steel 
men (even as a certain group says to 
the farmers) that the output is large 
and the market uncertain, and so 
would pay small prices, while exact- 
ing high prices from the consumer on 
the ground that deliveries were pre- 
carious. 

No, the Steel Corporation owns its 
iron mines, its coal mines, its lake and 
land and ocean transportation, its 
coke, blast, open-hearth, and Bessemer 
furnaces, its rolling and tube mills; it 
has its own selling policy, and fre- 
quently stabilizes the entire market; 
it has its own export agency. It rep- 
resents about forty per cent of the 
production in its field, and its competi- 
tors are big concerns, organized on 
lines similar to its own. They do not 
permit some one else to grade their 
product. They send steel rails to the 
point where steel rails are required, 
and send the sort of steel rails needed. 

Why cannot the farm industry be 
integrated in some such fashion? This 
is what Baruch and Meyer and Sapiro 
are asking. 

It can be done—probably—but not 
all of it is being done ag yet. The 
farmers are still permitting others to 
own the gins to which they send. their 
cotton and the mills to which they 
send their wheat. Their first step has 
been in co-operative distribution, and 
in this all three of their city-bred 
advisers have given them counsel and 
practical help. The farmer has been 
kept a generation in the rear of 
American civilization by reason of the 
poor return on his labor. He is a 
generation beneath the American 
standard of living. So poorly is he 
paid that at first he was extremely 
unwilling to pay big salaries for busi- 
ness brains. That was one reason why 
earlier co-operative movements failed. 
It was one of the things to be changed. 

The farmer’s new leaders per suaded 
him that there was nothing inherently 
bad about sitting at a desk and boss- 
ing a job instead of working with 
one’s hands. The new leaders taught 
him not to shudder at the thought of 
4 $10,000-a-year man in a non-produc- 
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tive post. They told him why Charlie 
Schwab was worth a million a year to 
the Steel Corporation and why Sam 
Vauclain got a comfortable fortune 
annually from the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, and why Daniel Willard 
drew a fat salary from the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. Now that he has 
learned the lesson, $30,000 men are 
not uncommon in co-operative execu- 
tive positions. 

The farmer is a rank individualist.. 
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His new leaders are teHing him that 


- mass production and distribution are 


the secret of American commercial 
success. They are showing him why 
that is so. They are taking the in- 
dividualist edge off him on. his busi- 
ness side. Sapiro says that in ten 
years all the farmers in the United 
States will be co-operatively organ- 
ized. He and Meyer and Baruch see 
that the road from the present—or 
recent—morass to higher ground is 
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economic. Together they see the farm 
problem as a whole, and between them 
they are able to apply sound remedies 
to local conditions. They are not 
visionaries, except in so far as they 
vision a_ brighter future for the 


farmer. They are not evangelists of 
panaceas. They are fighting the ° 
farmer’s battles by the approved 


methods of big business. They are 
trained, adroit, hard-headed, and pub- 
lic-spirited Jews. 


THE BURNING HILL 
BY ABBIE HUSTON EVANS 


HE Burning Hill, they call it; long ago, 

A generation: since, the coal took fire; 
Men fought the flame a while, but came to know 

It ate too deep and crept too slow to tire. 


Sometimes at night men wandering on the hill 

See small blue-pointed flames play through a crack, 
And know the ancient fire is gnawing still 

At the hill’s core, red eating up the black. 


Yet some day will the last black inch be ash 
In the last alley burrowing underground, 


And the whole hill stand full of clinkered trash, 
A burned-out-furnace, one great cinder-mound. 


—Oh, what of buried fires that show no spark, 
Burning away a lifetime in the dark? 


A SON OF- PERICLES 


a soldier he was a poet and a 
bootblack. 

In justice to Dimitrios, one might 
add that his shines were more endur- 
ing than his sonnets. 

His friends called him James; he 
was Americanized, nineteen, hand- 
some. Fifteen hours a day he worked 
in a “downstairs shop” on Fourth 
Avenue. And, since the patron was a 
kind man who permitted his employ- 
ees to keep half of the tips they re- 
ceived, James had a bank account. 
When his room-mate went to the 
movies, James wrote blank verse in a 
five-cent note-book or filled his pockets 
with lyrics painfully scrawled on the 
back of theater programmes. 

The patron was kindly. One after- 
noon he called Dimitrios in the liquid 
Greek syllables of their familiar 
_ speech. 

“Do you, Dimitrios, to put on your 
best clothes. There is a meeting at 
the Greek Consulate, and a big man 
has come from Athens to talk. Yes, 


Base Dimitrios Papalexis was 
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he has come from the King himself. 
It will be. very fine. You, Dimitrios, 
shall be our delegate at the confer- 
ence. Yes, Dimitrios Papalexis, Am- 
bassador from Fourth Avenue.’ If you 
tell them your title, they will let you 
to be seated on the platform.” 

The other boys in the shop laughed 
at the patron’s joke. James laughed, 
too, and hurried away to wash his 
hands. 

It was a large meeting, flavored 
with oratory and garlic. At the end 
a fat man in a frock coat who wore 
a gold-and-scarlet ribbon across his 
shirt front leaned out over the edge 
of the platform. He looked straight 
at James Papalexis. 

“Men of Greece,” he cried, “your 
brothers die. I can tell you of that 
long, thin line of Greeks between the 
hatred of Islam and the peace of 
Europe. They die for Greece, they 
die for you. This is their burden 
and their pride, these saviors of the 
Christian world. 

“Sons of Pericles, your King, your 


country, calls you. Sons of Pericles, 
remember your ancient glory. To 
arms, Athenians!” 

The next morning, while the stout 
gentleman of the frock coat and the 
ribbon breakfasted with a party of 
diplomats, James Papalexis held a 
brief conversation with the paying — 
teller of the savings bank. About 
noon he called at the office of a steam- 
ship company. 


The Theater Royal in Athens is the 
toy of the Court. 
One warm autumn afternoon a line 


of soldiers struggled with a good- — 


natured, jesting mob which had gath- 
ered there to watch the Court ladies 


walk from the lobby to their auto- — 


mobiles. At the end of the line 
of guards stood a boy, a conscript. 
He handled his musket as if he 
were afraid it might explode in his 
hands. : 

One by one the princesses of the 
blood, the princesses, the ladies-in- 
waiting, tripped between the double 
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‘ow of guards and’ were whirled away 
e to the palace. Jantes Papalexis'in his 
Misfit, faded uniform, which had been 
“stripped from a dédd’man the’ winter 
“before, reflected that he was ‘a’ por- 
“tion of the dike between the turbulent 
“mob and the soft, scented luxury of 
“royalty. He could not understand the 
‘‘applduse of the people. It seemed 


’ that they liked-the “Dollar Princess” - 


‘who spent their~ money and their 
blood with such graceful abandon. As 
soon as he finished his tour of duty 
James decided that he would write an 


ode. He would name it “Democracy” 
and dedicate it to the Stars and 
Stripes. 


Closely following the last group of 
Court ladies and officers strolled an 
elderly man in the uniform of the 
Red Cross. 
First Secretary of the American Em- 
bassy. At the sound of their -voices 
James Papalexis raised his eyes; he 
was homesick, lonesome, and very 
miserable. The sound of the English 
words made him long intensely for 
the old shop on Fourth Avenue and 
the kindly patron who encouraged the 
boys to keep one-half their tips. 

“By-by,” said the Red Cross man to 
the Secretary. “I go in the morning.” 

“Go? Go where?” 


“The front. I’ve taken command of: 
a surgical unit attached to the First 
Army.” 


“Good Lord, Doctor,” objected the 
Secretary, “you’re too old! You’re 
crazy! The typhus will get you, and 
even if it does not, you’re no use out 
there. You don’t speak the language.” 

“T know two words.” 

“What are they?” 

““Miso-ton-Tourkon—hate and Tur- 
key.” 

The Secretary laughed. 

_“That’s all the vocabulary you'll 
-need to talk Greek politics, but I doubt 
if it will take you through a.cam- 
paign. Well, keep your gun handy. 
The Turks take no prisoners.’ 
The crowd broke up. Newsboys 
were calling an extra edition of the 
_“Kathenerini.” There had been an- 
other defeat in Asia Minor. The sur- 


geon and the diplomat signaled a cab 


and drove away. They were not aware 
that a scarecrow soldier in a salvaged 
uniform saluted them, that he was 
holding his musket in a clumsy at- 
tempt to “present arms.” 

A week later James  Papalexis 
turned Socialist. Being impractical— 
it was noted before that he was a 
poet—he informed his sergeant that 
_he had transferred his allegiance from 
Constantine to Karl Marx. Therefore 
James was assigned to the Evzonas 
_and sent to the front. 

“He will talk just as much when he 
is. fighting,” remarked the sergeant. 
“But no one will have time to listen.” 

_ James found the food worse, the 
conditions more difficult, the officers 


He was talking with the 


their ranks, too sick to curse. 
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more’ oppressive,’ ‘than’ in the ‘capital. «-'': 


t'BBT 
A motor:cycle'rattled through’ the 


And’ as his'‘hardships increased the ‘ ‘blockade and halted: close’ to’ the 


vitriolic bitterness of his’ speech in- 
tensified until a superior marked him 
“dangerous.” Therefore his transfer 
to a machine-gun unit was a: routine 
incident at Brigade Headquarters. It 
was simpler than convening a general 


‘court martial, and it served the: same 


purpose. | 


‘Clouds of dust from the road clung 
to the sweat-dampened uniforms and 
streaked the faces of the men. Groan- 
ing ox and donkey carts loaded with 
civilian refugees blocked the moun- 
tain roads. And more depressing than 
weariness, more sickening than the 
stench of corroded horseflésh, was the 
consciousness of defeat. When the 
army retreated, there was no’ music, 
no glitter, no display. But the men 
staggered on. The Turkish cavalry 
was just behind. 

Dust clouds settled closer to the 
road. When the column halted, men 
look about, dumbly, like cattle, for 
some spot where they might sit down. 
But the filth of three armies was be- 
side the road—there was no spot suf- 
ficiently clean. So the men stood in 


teens hung dry and scalding rivulets 
of sweat reddened the men’s eyes. Be- 
fore them was the hellish march; be- 
hind them were the Turks. 

Numbness followed disgust. 

James Papalexis shifted his eter 
from one aching foot to the other and 
blinked at the merciless sun. He had 
forgotten yesterday; he had no hope 
for to-morrow. With a pathetic vivid- 
ness he remembered, the’ texture of ice- 
cream in a soda glass when one stirs 
it with a long spoon. As he thought 
of a strawberry sundae his tongue 
touched his lips and tasted the same 
dead horse which polluted the air. 
His throat was so dry that he could 
not talk, had he known anything that 
he wished to say or met any one with 
whom he -wished to converse. When 
the column moved, James moved for- 
ward in his place. When it halted, he 
rested. That was all that was re- 
quired of him. 

James Papalexis’s unit crossed a 
stone bridge over a poisoned stream. 
They halted. 

A string of refugee carts filed past 
them like groaning specters. On one 
cart was a corpse, the body of a 
young woman. A swarm of flies kept 
pace with it. The lohias (the ser- 
geant) prodded the body with his 
bayonet. 

“Let her stay,” said he to the driver 
of the cart, the man who had been the 
woman’s husband. “Let her stay with 
us. There’s no danger of the Turks 
carrying her to a seraglio.” 

Because he hated the sergeant 
James did not laugh with the other 
men at the jest. 


bridge. 


Can- 


The driver ‘unstrapped:'an 
ammunition case from the handle-bars 
and handed the case to Pappas; the 
corporal of James’s section. 

The sergeant, the corporal, and the 
motor-cycle rider held a long whis- 
pered consultation. 

When the column moved forward 
again, creaking in the joints like a 
worn-out: engine, a dozen men re- 
mained with the motor cycle at the 
bridge. James wondered dully what 
was about to happen. 

Men laid aside their packs. Some 
one thrust a shovel into James’s hands 
and commanded him to dig. The refu- 
gees, dragging across the bridge, took 
no notice of the soldiers. 

With painful, tedious effort James 
and his comrades excavated two holes, 
waist deep, on either side of the road. 
In these rough emplacements, pointed 
back towards Angora, two machine 
guns were mounted. Corporal Pappas 
carried the ammunition case down 
under the bridge and called for a fuse. 
The motor-cycle man nodded and took 
from his musette bag a long cord and 
half a dozen hand grenades. The 
others waited. 

“What is it?” asked James of his 
comrade, a convict “pardoned” to the 
front. 

“You never saw a rear-guard ac- 


tion?” returned the man, with a 
grimace. 

“Never. JI am only four days at the 
front.” 


“Take a good look. You’ll never 
see another.” The convict and Cor- 
poral Pappas laughed. 

Weary fugitives, with anxious, back- 
ward glances, crowded one another 
from the road. The cracking of 
whips, the wailing of children, the 
swearing of men hard-pressed, filled 
the air, a fitting accompaniment to the 
stench from the poisoned water be- 
low and the dead horse above. 

James Papalexis looked at his 
watch. He had an impression that the 
convict intended to steal it should he 
close his eyes. They were sitting side 
by side in the machine-gun pit. With 
a start, James realized that it was 
almost three o’clock. Then he knew 
that he was very thirsty. He climbed 
from the hole and started back down 
the road. He remembered that there 
was a roadside spring not a half a 
kilometer away. His canteen swung 
in his hand. 

“Fill| mine, too,” called the con- 
vict, tossing a second canteen toward 


him. 


Corporal Pappas halted his inces- 
sant conversation with the motor- 
cycle driver. He motioned to James 
to return. 

“Stay here,” he ordered. 

“But I. go for water.” 

“You can’t run away from here. 
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corporal pointed his revolver at him. 
“Back to your post.” 

The convict looked at the dekaneas 
of the motor cycle. “He will ride 
away. He will be saved.” The con- 
vict attempted to spit as he said it, 
but his mouth was too dry. 

With a rattle of chains a field gun 
rumbled across the bridge. The 
horses that pulled the piece were so 
exhausted that they breathed through 
their mouths. Behind the gun was a 
detachment of cavalry. Many of the 
men were sleeping in their saddles, 
hunched over the pommels, like so 
many sacks of potatoes. They were 
very dirty. At the rear of the troop 
rode an officer, a lohagos, who called 
Corporal Pappas close to his stirrup. 

“Is the bridge mined?” 

“Yes, captain.” 

“Machine guns 
ready to fire?” 

“Yes, Captain.” 

The officer nodded to the cyclist. 
“You will report to headquarters as 
soon as contact is established. We are 
the last to cross. Blow up the bridge.” 

‘And the poor people, the refu- 
gees?” 

Captain Tatanis glanced back at the 
struggling line of carts, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“They must die. . Fire the mine.” 

The captain rode on, following his 
men. 

Corporal Pappas motioned his men 
away from the spot. In one hand he 
held the end of the long fuse, in the 
other a box of safety matches. 

“Get back; it will rain stone houses,” 
he called to the soldiers. Then to the 
refugees. “Go a way down the stream. 
There is a ford, maybe.” 

“But they are just behind us!” cried 
the men and women in the carts. 

Corporal Pappas’s reply was a col- 
umn of flame and débris that shook 
the ground like an earthquake. 

Where the bridge had been was a 
heap of wreckage. The endless line of 
refugees detoured into a field, search- 
ing for the unknown ford to cross the 
stream. James Papalexis, again seated 
in the gun pit, looked at his watch. 
Five minutes only had dragged out 
since he had looked before. It seemed 
that hours must have elapsed. He 
shook the timepiece to see if it had 
stopped. 

And then the poet in him rose in 
revolt. 

“Comrades,” he shouted to the 
others, “why need we fight the Turks? 
All men are brothers. Shall we kill 
ourselves for the princesses? It is 
their fight, not ours.” 

“Be still!” growled Pappas. 

James’s voice rose to a shrill whine: 
“I tell you, we are brothers. For me, 
I am Socialist. I refuse to fight. for 
_the King, for any king. I am poor. 


in position and 


And when James . 
would have gone forward, anyway, the ° 
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You, also are poor men., We die. 
the King? He’ lives in comfort : be- 
cause we are fools.” 

“Again I warn thee. Be still!” 

“I defy you,” screamed James Papa- 
lexis to his corporal. “All men are 
brothers. There is no need to fight 
and kill.” 

Behind the last group of creaking 
carts rattled a volley from a quick- 
firing gun. With straining haste, the 
refugees fled into the fields, leaving 
the road clear as far as the eye could 
see. James heard Corporal Pappas 
speak calmly to the sergeant on the 
motor cycle. 

“Here, take these,” he said. “It is 
better for you to have them than to 
leave them for those devils.” 

His case of cigarettes, his money in 
his pockets, his picture of his sweet- 
heart, his medal—all his little keep- 
sakes he passed to the courier, who 
accepted them without comment. 
There was a certain finality about the 
calmness of Corporal Pappas’s action 
that made James’s throat contract 
sharply. He wanted to cry out, to run 
down the road and surrender; but his 
legs refused to function. 

In an agony of terror and appre- 
hension, James Papalexis cried out: 
“With me, my comrades! We shall 
not be butchered. Come with me.” 

There was another burst of firing, 
a dull gleam of metal in the dust cloud 
that lay heavy on the road. The 
motor cycle coughed beside him, and 
James realized that “contact with the 
enemy had been established.” Cor- 
poral Pappas dropped into the pit be- 
side him’ and seized the triggers of 
the gun. It fired jerkily, straight into 
the dust cloud. 

Dust and smoke blew into the field, 
one could see the armored car. 

“Quickly, my brothers,” cried James. 
“Let us surrender before it is too 
late.” 

The convict dropped limp into the 
bottom of the pit. For a second James 
did not connect this phenomenon with 
the presence of the moving fort on the 
other side of the stream. Mechani- 
cally, James fed ammunition strips 
into the gun while the corporal held 
the triggers. But it was only another 
minute before Pappas too collapsed in 
a heap under the gun. 

James crouched in the hollow and 
felt very lonely. Cautiously, he raised 
his eyes over the edge of the pit. 

The armored car had stopped. For 
the first time James comprehended the 
insignia, a blazing crescent painted on 
the turret. He regarded the symbol. 
Something acting on his mind like the 
changing focus of a lens enlarged that 
crescent until it stretched across the 
landscape like a sunset. The armored 
motor was blotted from his vision and 
before him he saw it, triumphant, 
spreading across the hills of Asia. 

He-remembered with a vivid real- 


But 


_the stinking water. 


ism that his. mother had taught ne 


to fear and to hate that symbol. 
remembered old tales she had told a 
him, stories of Macedonia and Ther- 
mopyle. His fingers twitched as he 
realized that there were Turks, the 
enemies of his forefathers, inside the 
moving fort. 


James bent over the body of the 


corporal and felt through the pockets 
of his tunic until he found a hand 
grenade. He examined it gingerly. 
If one pulled that little pin from its 
place, that lever would fly up and 
seven seconds later the machine would 
explode. And on the other side of the 
stream were the Turkish soldiers. 
Deeper in the emplacement James 
crouched. He moved the body of the 
convict slightly, so as to better pro- 
tect himself from the bullets which 


pounded the earth above him. He re- 


called the Saturday nights in the little 
shop on Fourth Avenue, when the 
patron was accustomed to give the 
boys a glass of old wine and tell them 
of the forgotten days when Greece 
threw off the Turkish yoke. 

And then James thought of a fat 


man who wore a ribbon of scarlet and 


gold and cried, “To arms, Athenians!” 

As if a coiled spring had thrown 
him from his cover, the little soldier 
in the misfit uniform tumbled from 
the hole. He stumbled in the débris 
and rolled down the embankment into 
Without con- 
scious effort he swam a dozen strokes 
through the awful fluid. In another 
minute he was climbing up the op- 
posite bank. 

Something caught him in the stom- 
ach as he ran straight toward the 
armored car. He was falling. But 
even as he fell he tossed the egg gre- 
nade through the open firing slit, just 
below the blazing crescent. 

Asina dream, James Papalexis saw 
the turret fly in pieces. 


Hours later a weary, angry surgeon 
examined the leg of Corporal Pappas. 

“Amputate it,” he told his assistant. 

The man made a grimace. “No 
ether.” 

“Can’t be helped.” 

Corporal Pappas bore it with philo- 
sophic stoicism. The surgeon’s an- 
noyance continued. He was using a 
pile of débris beside a poisoned stream 
as an operating-table. The stench of 
the battlefield made him ill. All the 
wounds were infected. eee 

Once Corporal Pappas interrupted 


the operation. 


“What says that man who lies be- 
side the armored car?” he demanded. 


“Miso-ton-Tourkon—hate and Tur- — 


key. The only Greek words I know,” 
returned.the surgeon, in French. 


_Corporal Pappas stirred uneasily., 


“He is a better politician than I ~ 


thought, is 
said. 


Private Papalexis,” he 


il 


r 


‘ if 


RECONSTRUCTION DAYS AT VAUX, FRANCE: 





This smiling madame is said to be the only inhabitant who remained in the village while it was being 
shelled by the Americans on their way to Belleau Wood, a few miles distant. ._Now she always comes 
out to greet more peaceful American visitors 


Photograph by Harriet M. Johnson, Bath, Maine 
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“BALLADES AND 


VERSES VAIN” 


BY EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


NDREW LANG hated to be 
A called ‘“‘versatile,” but his wife 

tells us’ that he never explained 
why. Perhaps he began to hate it 
only after years and years; readers of 
books and writers of reviews are apt 
to repeat catch-words about authors, 
until the most flattering phrase may 
become tiresome. There were a few 
sour scholars, probably, who used the 
word “versatile” with a sneer. A man 
cannot be journalist, poet, critic, and 
historian, as Lang was, he cannot 
seriously enter the fields of Homeric 
translation, of history, poetry, folk- 
lore, and psychical research, without 
provoking sarcastic comments from 
those who believe in specialized schol- 
arship. The German pedant who died 
regretting that he had not devoted his 
life to the dative case of a single 
Greek noun, instead of spreading him- 
self over the whole noun, is not entirely 
a figure of caricature. But, in the 
end, those who sneered at Lang were 
left alone with their sneers, for none 
of his researches was contemptible. 

The variety of his interests was an 
indication of a lively and _ lovable 
spirit; it is your specialist who be- 
comes a bore, if not a monomaniac. 
*Lang could translate the Greek epics 
(I would suggest, with diffidence, that 
this work was the least of his suc- 
cesses) or he could enjoy reading a 
Rider Haggard novel, and actually col- 
laborate in writing one of them. 
Like many scholars, who are also 
humanists and antiquarians, he had 
not fallen into the modern attitude of 
despising the story-teller’s art. In 
this century it is the stylist who is all- 
important; “She” and “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines” are beneath the con- 
tempt of many who appreciate litera- 
ture. But it was not so in Homer’s 
day, and Lang knew this. When he 
read a book, he would have bloody 
noses and cracked crowns, and pass 
them current too. Not for him the 
drawing-room novel in which a well- 
dressed gentleman records what he 
thought that the heroine thought he 
thought. Better Allan Quatermain 
and Umslopagaas defending the great 
staircase, or Leo Vincey in the caves 
of Kor. 

The pale-gray novels of thirty 
years ago (like “Ships that Pass in 
the Night’) moved him to write “A 
Remonstrance with the Fair,” with 
the final stanza: 

There are cakes, there is ale—ay, and 

ginger 
Shall be hot in the mouth as of 
om old: 

TThe Poetical Works of Andrew Lang;- Edited 
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And a villain, with cloak and with 
whinger, 
And a hero, in armour of gold, 
And a maid with a face like a lily, 
With a heart that is stainless and 
gay, 
Make a tale worth a world of the silly 
Sad trash of to-day. 


If such mild essays in pessimistic 
realism affected him unfavorably, 
what would he find to say of the 
school of mud and misery that has 
afflicted English and American fiction 
since the war? 

He was no bubbling optimist, but a 
reflective and on the whole a healthy, 
merry man who found, as in his 
“Ballade of Middle Age,” that “life’s 
more amusing than»we thought.” 

He was amused and interested: in 
his work, with a taste for the odd and 
unusual that led him to investigate 
historical mysteries and write about 
them; to study folk-lore; to engage in 
psychical research, the while he made 
fun of it. Like the French lady, he 
did not believe in ghosts, but he was 
afraid of them. His Gaelic nature 
refused to let him adopt the prosaic 
attitude of skepticism; his sense of 
humor pointed out— 

I know not why, but alway I 

Have found that it is so, 
That when the glum Researchers 
come 
The brutes of bogeys—go. 


How much was his devotion to 
Mary Queen of Scots and to the house 
of Stuart due to historical conviction, 
how much to natural patriotism and 
to his fondness for a lost cause? And 
how much was it to be ascribed to the 
feeling that the Stuarts were gay and 
fun-loving, while the house of Han- 
over was glum, heavy, and all ready to 
become Victorian? : 

He characteristically named his vol- 
ume of essays, collected from journal- 
istic work, ‘‘Lost Leaders,” and 
characteristically wrote in one copy 
which I have seen, “Would to God 
they had stayed lost!” He was a 
scholar without being dull (which 
made the dull ones suspect his scholar- 
ship), a bookman who was: never 
stodgy, a burner of oil at midnight 
whose days were sweetened with golf 
and angling. His poems are full of 
outdoor spirit; in “April on Tweed:” 

The snow lies yet on Hildon Hill, 

But soft the breezes blow. 
If melting snows the waters fill, 
We nothing heed the snow, 
» But we must up and take our will— 
A fishing will we go! 


He was beyond compare the writer 


.of familiar. verse -about books. No 
anthology on'this. subject is ever made ~ 


I 
ae 


that does not brim with his ballades— 
that of the book-hunter searching for 
‘‘Aldines, Bodonis, Elzevirs’’ for one; 
and the “Ballade of the Unattainable:” 


The Books I cannot hope to buy, 

Their phantoms round me waltz and 
wheel; 

They pass before the dvsmitee eye, 

Ere sleep the dreaming eye can seal. 

A kind of literary reel 

They dance; how fair the bindings 
shine! 

Prose cannot tell them what I feel— 

The books that never can be mine! 


There frisk editions rare and shy, 

Morocco clad from head to heel; 

Shakespearian quartos; Comedy 

As first she flashed from_ mpepache 
Steele; 

And quaint De Foe on Mrs. Veal; 

And Lord of landing net and line, - 

Old Izaak with his fishing creel— 

The books that never can be mine! 

ENVOY 

Prince, hear a hopeless bard’s appeal; 

Reverse the rules of mine and thine; 

Make it legitimate to steal . 

The books that never can be mine! 


He never ceased to admire Mark 
Twain, and he was one of the first to 
recognize the greatness of a book 
which everybody is brave enough-to 
praise to-day —‘Huckleberry Finn.” 
That Huck called himself “Huck Finn 
the Red Handed” at the time of the 
cave adventure always amused him 
mightily. He refers to this in his 
verses “For Mark Twain’s Jubilee:” 

We turn his pages, and we see 

The Mississippi flowing free; 

We turn again and grin ‘—- 
O’er all Tom Sawyer did and manne G. 
With him of the Ensanguined Hand, ; 

With Huckleberry Finn! ; 


Spirit of mirth, whose chime of bells © 
Shakes on his cap, and sweetly swells Fa 
Across the Atlantic main, 
Grant that Mark’s laughter never die, 
That men through many a century, 
May chuckle o’er Mark Twain! ~ 


His parodies are excellent. ~ In 
“Shameful Death,” a parody of Will- 
iam Morris’s poem of that name (a 
favorite with Mark Twain, by the 
way), the victim is not Good Sir 
Hugh, but a large trout. “The Haunt- 


-ed Homes of England” is another 
from the section on spooks, 


parody, 
bogles, and other game for the- ‘So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. ' 
His fine sonnet on the Odyssey’ is 
quoted in almost every book about 
Homer, and need not be repeated. He 
made some of the best of the transla; 
tions from old French forms of verse, 


and was one of those who domesti- 


cated the ballade and the villanelle. 
He is quick to seize upon a quaint bit 
of ‘information and to make a verse 
about it, as that “The Rev. Mr. Kirk 
of Aberfoyle was carried away by the 
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“The pines come down from the mountains for homes ......as the cedars came down from Lebanon” Fohn Muir 


xs 





pO By FERS eo. 


THE HERITAGE OF LEBANON 


S by a mighty wind blowing westward, 
the great forests that once covered vast 


areas of the American continent have been 
levelled with amazing swiftness. 

Those of the eastern seaboard are almost 
gone, and those of the lake region are fast 
going; in the South the days of the forest 
kings are numbered. 

From east to west the wave of depletion 
has swept. Until now, in the mountain giants 
of the Pacific Northwest we contemplate our 
last great conifer reserve. 

Like the cedars of ancient Lebanon, the 
Pacific Northwest’s fir, pine, spruce and 
hemlock are becoming the primary source 
of lumber for the builders of a nation. 

* * * 
Into the Pacific Northwest the cream of 
the lumber industry is moving bodily— 
and there is growing gigantic. Saw mills 
and lumber camps operate on a scale 
of unprecedented magnitude. They 
employ an army of 150,000 men. The 
value of their yearly output totals the 
immense sum of $400,000,000. 
And here, as has been true in other 
sections, the logging crews are the 
pioneers of a general manufacturing 
development. Large and thriving cities 
with a permanent economic support . 


{ 






Cuicaco Burtincton & 


To the Pacifie Northwest the Burling- 
ton-Great Northern-Northern Pacific 
Railroads are dedicated—to its service 
and development, pretentand future 


Quincy R.R. 


Great NortHern Ry. 
NortHERN Paciric Ry. 


in lumber products and paper are springing 
up. = 

The entire industrial and commercial life 
of the Pacific Northwest has been stirred by 
the awakening of the lumber colossus. 

* * * 

Almost half of all the timber in the United 
States stands today in the Pacific Northwest. 
A thousand billion feet, or enough to rebuild 
three times the sixteen million frame houses 
in this country. A tremendous resource, 
surely; and with proper reforestation, a per- 
manent one. But by no means the most im- 
pressive. 

Consider the Pacific Northwest’s millions of 
acres of fertile Jand, unlimited water power, 












unmeasured mineral wealth; ‘its seaports 
facing the orient and a boundless future 
commerce; its fisheries, grazing lands, fruit 
lands— 

But vision all these in the light of this fact: 
The Pacific Northwest is growing five 
times as fast as the rest of the United 
States. And, though the rigors of its pioneer 
days have long since vanished, it is still young, 
still new—still but on the threshold of its 
future great estate. 

Today the Pacific Northwest holds out the 
fruits that energy and initiative have always 
reaped in a rich, swiftly developing land—to the 
farmer, the industrial worker, the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the man with capital to invest— 

To every man who yearns to get a 
start at the start of things. 


Write for interesting booklet, ‘‘ Timber 
Billions of the Pacific Northwest ’’ 
Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger 

Traffic Manager, Chicago, Burlington 

& Quincy R. R., Chicago, Ill; A. J. 

Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 

Great Northern Ry., St. Paul, Minn. ; 

A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Man- 

ager, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 

Minn. 






© 1923, C. B.& Q.R.R., G. N.Ry., N. P. Ry. 
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fairies in 16922’ His wit is Gallic, 
if his mind was Gaelic, and his forte, 
after all, was light verse. He has 
more humor than the young intellec- 
tuals of to-day, to whom no love is 
sacred unless it be illicit. 


GALLIA 


Lady, lady neat 

Of the roguish eye, 
Wherefore dost thou hie 
Stealthy, down the street, 

On well-booted feet? 
From French novels I 
Gather that you fly, 

Guy or Jules to meet. 


Furtive dost thou range, 
Oft thy cab dost change, 
So, at least, ’tis said; 

Oh, the sad old tale 
Passionately stale, 
We've so often read. 


Many verses resulted from his 
studies of totemism and folk-lore; in 
none of them did he sum up so well as 
in the “Ballade of Primitive Man:”’ 

He worshipp’d the rain and the 

breeze, 

He worshipp’d the river that flows, 

And the dawn, and the moon, and 

the trees, 

And bogies, and serpents, and crows; 

He buried his dead with their toes 

Tuck’d up, an original plan, 

Till their knees came right under 

their nose— 

‘Twas the manner of Primitive Man. 


Once, many years ago, I relied on 
quoting that stanza, with one or two 
others from the same poem, to pull me 
through an examination—in Prehis- 
toric Religion, 6a, I think it must have 
been. To my mind, it answered the 
questions perfectly. But it is amaz- 
ing to discover what insensitiveness 
there is in examiners, and how little 
of humor and the finer feelings. 

If Andrew Lang cared not at all for 
the stuff that passes as realism, he 
was wide awake to the absurdities of 
romance, to the vagaries of Ouida, 
and to the curious customs of what 
Mr. J. K. Jerome called “Stage Land.” 


PARTANT POUR LA SCRIBIE 


[Seribie, on the northeast littoral of Bohemia, 
is the land of stage conventions. It is named 
after the discoverer, M. Scribe.] 


A pleasant land is Scribie, where 
The light comes mostly from below, 
And seems a sort of symbol rare 
Of things at large, and how they 80, 
In rooms where doors are everywhere 
And cupboards shelter friend or 
foe. 


There is a realm where people tell 
Each other, when they chance to 
meet, 
Of things that long ago befell— 
And do most solemnly repeat 
Secrets they both know very well, 
Aloud, and in the public street! 


A land where lovers go in fours, 
Master and mistress, man and 

maid: : 

Where people listen at the doors 
Or ’neath a table’s friendly shade, 
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And comic Irishmen in scores 
Roam o’er the scenes all undis- 
mayed. 


A land where virtue in distress 
Owes much to uncles in disguise; 
Where British sailors frankly bless 
Their limbs, their timbers, and 
their eyes: 
And where the villain doth confess 
Conveniently, before he dies! 


A land of lovers false and gay; 
A land where people dread a 
‘“curse;” 
A land of letters gone astray, 
Or intercepted, which is worse; 
Where weddings false fond maids be- 
tray, 
And all the babes are changed at 
nurse. 


Oh, happy land, where things come 
right! 
We of the world where things go 
ill, ; ; 
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Where lovers love, but don’t unite, 
Where no one finds the missing 
will, 
Dominion of the heart’s delight, 
Scribie, we’ve loved, and love thee 
still! 


This edition of Lang’s poems is in 
four admirably printed volumes, in 
blue and gold, pleasing to handle and 
delightful to read. It collects in one 
set all his poems which Mrs. Lang be- 
lieves he would himself select for 
such an edition. I hate to have re- 
course to the stalest of comments, one 
which falls from the pen of writers of 
reviews (as I have recent cause to 
know) with monotonous regularity, 
and often (as I shall maintain) quite 
unjustly, but—this set of books needs 
an index. The table of contents at the 
beginning of each volume is not suffi- 
cient to save the seeker for some 
especial poem from trouble and vexa- 
tion. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


THE DRAMA 
MELLONEY HOLTSPUR; OR, THE PANGS OF 

LOVE. By John Masefield. The Macmillan 

Company, New York. $1.50. 

It is not without reason that John 
Masefield has’ placed the quaintly Vic- 
torian sub-title to his play, for “Mel- 
loney Holtspur” belongs to that faintly 
archaic type of literature that sug- 
gests the long ago. The theme is cen- 
tered about the love tragedies of two 
generations, one of whom is actually 
an assemblage of ghosts who mingle 
pitifully among their descendants, 
striving to reconcile differences that 
had their genesis long before the liv- 
ing people were born. Melloney Holt- 
spur and her faithless lover, Laurence 
Copshrew, come back in the silences to 
haunt the great chamber where their 
tragedy was played out and to inter- 
vene in the affairs of Melloney’s son 
and Laurence’s daughter, who love 
each other. Old Sir Tirrold Holtspur 
comes to life again in his suit of ar- 
mor, and these ghosts, now free of the 
flesh and understanding, judge the 
sins of the past and right the wrongs 
of the present. Mr. Masefield has 
handled a rather difficult technical 
problem excellently here, and his play, 
though adding nothing to his fame, 
becomes a rather pleasing effort to 
read. It is dubious whether it would 
act or not. 


SCIENCE 

MAN’S PREHISTORIC PAST. 
thorne Wilder, Ph.D. 
pany, New York. $5. 
No book issued since Osborne’s fa- 
mous. “Men of the Old Stone Age” in 
1915 so completely covers all of the 
salient aspects of this increasingly 
popular subject without becoming 
more involved in technical detail of 
an anthropological sort than the aver- 


By Harris Haw- 
The Macmillan Com- 


age reader enjoys. Within one me- 
dium-size volume is included a sur- 
vey of the several kinds of man and 
apelike man, both extinct and surviv- 
ing. It explains in a plain, lucid, and 
straightforward manner the _ inter- 
relations between these varieties of 
apes and men from about three mill- 
ion years ago up to historic times. An 
especially good sense of relative time 
values is kept throughout, so that the 


reader carries away a clear idea of. 


the whole background of the human 


-race. The cave men, the reindeer men, 


the Heidelberg man, the Piltdown 

man, and the Java man are fully dis- 

cussed. 

BIOLOGY IN AMERICA. By R. T. Young. 
Gorham Press, Boston. $7.50. sv. if 
The author has succeeded in ex- 

plaining biology without much tech- 

nical terminology. Nor is this done 
by avoiding all but the elementary, for 
within about five hundred amply illus- 
trated pages the whole horizon of 
practical biology is swept, especially as 
it touches on our own daily lives. It 
would serve, not as a text-book, but 
rather as fascinating chapter-a-night 
reading for the average person who 
might desire to repair a weakness in 

biology while wishing to avoid -a 

drudging text-book study. The book 


The 


is very informative, not merely about 


biology itself, but about what has been 
done and what is being done to study 
it in its practical and economic bear- 
ings on our own lives. For ‘instance, 
we are told of the San José scale; the 
cattle tick; fish hatching; how mosqui- 
toes transmit fevers; what the Rocke- 
feller Institute is doing; what the 
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Mendelian theory is; what the newer 


theories of evolution are. This would 


be a suitable book for a serious- 


minded youth. 
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FARMERS AND BRICKLAYERS 


FEW weeks ago the subjoined 
complaint appeared in the New 
York Herald: 

I own and run a farm in Virginia. 
Just how the farmer to-day is pros- 
pering as against the city laborer the 
following facts show: 

It takes 3314 dozen, or 402, eggs to 
pay a plasterer for one day of eight 
hours’ work. 

It takes 17% bushels of corn, or a 
year’s receipts from half an acre, to 
pay a bricklayer one day. 

It takes 23 chickens, weighing 
three pounds each, to pay a painter 
for one day’s work in New York. 

It takes 42 pounds of butter, or the 
output from 14 cows, fed and milked 
for twenty-four hours, to pay a 
plumber $14 a day. It takes a hog, 
weighing 175 pounds, representing 
eight months’ feeding and care, to 
pay a carpenter for one day’s work. 

Who sees the way out? 

The city workman’s wages must de- 
cline or we farmers will stop farm- 
ing entirely, exactly what most of us 
are doing. 

I have planted my last crop, and 

_ this year nearly 1,000 acres goes 
down in grass, on which I will raise 
nothing. 

I can see only one way now—teach 
New York hens to lay bricks instead 
of eggs. 

Suppose all the farmers in the coun- 
try adopted this attitude and instead 
of producing eggs, corn, chickens, but- 
ter, and hogs, raised only enough to 
feed themselves and their families. 
One advantage ‘the farmer has over 
the rest of the population is that at 
least he will have enough to eat. The 
rest of us eat what he does not use 
in his own household, his surplus. If 
there is no surplus, what happens? 

One can scarcely blame the farmer 
for going on strike. He sees the labor 
organizations fighting for shorter 
hours and more pay, and he knows 
that on the farm there is no chance 
for shorter hours. It takes as much 
work and as much time now to run a 
farm as it did four years ago, and 
yet the financial return from this 
work has decreased. The farmer is 
mad, and he has a right to be. If all 
the farmers do as the writer of the 
letter threatens to do, food will be 
scarce and it will be high-priced, and 
the bricklayer will have to pay more 
for it; he will not have as much 
money left over as he thought he 
would, and consequently he will not be 
so well off, after all. If all of this 
happens, perhaps the bricklayer will 
fee] himself: obliged to strike for still 
higher; pay, and, as he belongs to a 
powerful and aggressive organization, 
very possibly he will get it. 

._We use the term “bricklayer” sim- 
ply for convenience. What: applies to 


the bricklayer, however, applies with 
equal force to all organized members 
of the community seeking to advance 
their own interests at the expense of 
their neighbors and _ fellow-country- 
men. It is high time a stop was put 
to such a practice, and every one of 
us should realize that we are depen- 
dent upon every one else and that it 
is impossible for us to better ourselves 
permanently if in the process we in- 
jure some one else. The city worker 
is dependent upon the farmer and the 
farmer is dependent upon the city 
worker; it is to their mutual advan- 
tage that they both are prosperous. 
The writer of this article can by no 
implication be termed Socialistic in 
his views, but he does think that every 
citizen has certain obligations to ful- 
fill, and that he owes a duty to his 
fellow-citizens and to the community. 
If there is an acute shortage of 
houses, for instance, and, knowing 
this, the bricklayers and plasterers 
and carpenters and plumbers and all 
the other people who are essential to 
the building operation get together 
and put up prices and cause strikes 
and lockouts, and in various ways 
make it difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible for the shortage to be relieved, 
they are doing serious hurt to the 
community. Sooner or later the con- 
sequences of their mistake will come 
back to them. They may be within 


- their legal rights, but every one who 


has read Blackstoné knows that one 
of the first principles of law is that 
“legal” and “moral” are unrelated 
terms. And if it seems best to leave 
morals out of the discussion ¢all it 
bad sportsmanship. 

The farmer feels he is not getting a 
square deal, but from a story one of 
them told us the other day it appears 
that some people think he has it pretty 
easy, and is a robber besides. Our 
milkman told us the tale. 

“I was down Blank Street yester- 
day,” he said, “and I came closer to 
punching a man’s jaw than I have in 
years. I have a customer there whose 
job is putting slate on roofs; all he 
does is sit on a roof all day and tack 
on slate which two assistants hand 
him. I suppose he works forty-four 
hours a week, with about fourteen 
hours overtime at pay and a half, or 
maybe double pay. Some of them get 
double, I know, and this talk about 
shorter hours is all bunk: They don’t 
want shorter hours, but more over- 
time pay. Well, anyway, this man 
came up to me and called me a thief 
because I charge what I do for milk. 
‘I work for a living,’ he said, ‘which 
is more than you do, and I don’t pro- 
pose to have ‘my earnings taken away: 





Safety, Convenience 


and Profit 
in the Nation’s Capital 


OTH large and small investors 

have much to gain by using our 
Investment Savings Plan for buy- 
ing 64%4% and 7% First Mortgage 
Investments. 


Under this plan, large investors, who 
usually wait until they have an even 
amount such as $1,000, $2,000 or 
$5,000, can avoid loss of income by 
getting 614 % or 7% on an odd amount, 
such as $300, $1,250 or $3,875. 


Small investors, on the other hand, 
can get 614% or 7% on any partial 
payment of $10 or more- 


In neither case is it necessary to 
make regular monthly payments if it 
is more convenient for the purchaser 
to pay at longer intervals. Ten months 
are allowed for the purchase to be com- 
pleted, after a first payment of 10%. 


We give A MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE of principal and savings bank 
interest should the purchaser, for any 
reason whatsoever, be unable to com- 
plete the payments. 


The SAFETY of our First Mortgage 
Investments is proven by our record of 
no loss to any investor in 50 years. 
Their CONVENIENCE is proven by 
our Investment Savings Plan, by a 
choice of maturities from 2 to 15 years, 
and by denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000. Their PROFIT is proven 
by the interest rates of 614% and 7%, 
and by the State and Federal tax-free 
features. 


Write today for Booklet No. 25 
describing our current offerings, 
and for Booklet A 25 
describing our Investment Savings Plan 
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invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge cf one dollar 
per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
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Between Safe 


and Unsafe Bonds 


(THERE are 8 requirements that every 
bond must have to insure tie safety of 
the investor’s funds. 

If a bond will pass every one of these 8 
tests it may be identified as presenting the 
maximum of safety tothe investor. Ifa bond 
will not pass one or more of these tests, it 
is lacking in the elements of safety that every 
conservative investor should insist upon. 

These are the differences between safe 
and unsafe investments—the elements that 
characterize the difference between the suc- 
cessful and haphazard investing of funds. 


Every Forman Bond has passed fully these 8 
tests. Absolute proof ofthe safety of Forman Bonds 
is the successful handling of the funds of thou- 
sands ofinvestors over a period of 38 years without 
the loss of one cent to any customer. 

Out of this long and successful experience we 
have published an interesting booklet ‘How To 
Select Safe Bonds” which tells how to make the 
8 tests that prove the safety of every investment. 
Every investor, large or smallshould have a copy 
of this booklet. With it you will not only be able 
to test the safety of every investment scientifi- 
cally, but you will be enabled to secure a larger 
income without any sacrifice of safety. 
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(Continue?) 
by a bunch of highwaymen like you. 
I was so surprised I couldn’t speak, 
and when I got my senses back he was 
gone. All I’m hoping is that he’ll be 
home when I go there to-day. 

“Every morning,” he continued, 
“I’m up before five o’clock, and my 
work is done some time along in the 
evening. Do I get Saturday after- 
noon and Sunday off? I donot. And 
I work when it rains too; for hogs 
and chickens and cattle eat and need 
care whether the sun is shining or 
not, and I don’t get $14 a day, so I 
can take time off once in a while and 
still have money in my pocket. I make 
about two cents a quart on my milk. 
And look at the investment I’ve got to 
worry about too! These fellows in 
town have only one worry, and that is 
whether they’ll get caught loafing on 
the job. Even that doesn’t . bother 
them much, for if any one calls ’em 
down they quit. ‘Work for a living’! 
They don’t know what it means.” 

This is a true story, and it shows 
that the Virginia farmer is not the 
only one who is disgruntled over the 
present disparity in city and country 
wages. Making allowance for preju- 
dice, the fact remains that trouble is 
brewing. Few people realize, we be- 
lieve, how dependent the business of 
the country is upon the prosperity of 
the rural inhabitants. As a class, 
farmers are about the largest buyers 
we have, and they buy all sorts of 
goods. If the farmer has no money 
to spend, the city dweller soon feels 
the pinch as well as the farmer, for 
one of his principal markets is re- 
moved and his business soon begins to 
suffer. He cannot keep the farmer 
down and himself up, any more than 
the boy in the proverb can eat his 
eake and have it too. Farmers are, 
without doubt, having a hard time of 
it now; recent Senatorial elections 
show that they are desperate and 
ready to vote for any man who prom- 
ises relief, whether it is illusory or 
real. Relief for the farmer, however, 
is a matter of real concern to all 
thinking people nowadays, and some- 
thing must be done. The Government 
knows it; unfortunately, the politi- 
cians do too, and are industriously 
courting the farmer vote with high- 
sounding words which in most cases 
will prove entirely empty. 

It may be just barely possible that, 
paradoxical as it may seem, the farm- 
er’s condition can best be improved 
by changing the present working sit- 
uation in the cities. One class of our 
population cannot do all the work and 
another class gather in the rewards. 
An honest day’s work for a reasonable 
day’s pay in the city may make it pos- 
sible for those who live in the country 
to obtain a commensurate return for 
their labor too. 


, 
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« WHAT BOOKS MEAN 
TO ME” | 


(Letters which won Fourth Prizes in The — 


Outlook’s recent Book-Lovers’ Contest) 


SONNET 


(DEDICATED TO GOOD BOOKS) ; 
BY MABEL K. RICHARDSON 


I KNOW a golden door that stands 
ajar, 

A beckoning gate on silver. hinges 
swung, 

Leading to lands of every age and 
tongue; 

The way is lit of moon and sun and 
star, 

No path is too forgotten or too far. 

There all the wonder of the world is 
flung 

Like shining, storied tapestries tha 
hung 


In castles where the olden glories are. 


Day after day my strength is spent— 
no matter. , 

Wearied with noisy toil and idle chat- 
ter, Ls 

Perchance one marks a restless, .wist- 
ful look. 

With hungry heart and happy wingéd 
feet 

I seek the gate of my beloved retreat 

And enter, softly, through an open 
book. 


SHE WHO RIDES 
MAY READ 


BY KATHRO MASON 


LOOKED regretfully at the book in 
my hand as an _ acquaintance 
slipped into the seat beside me. 

Daily in that thirty-minute journey 
between the city and my suburban 
home I close the door on my every-day 
existence and enter eagerly another 
and more stirring world; so I was 
sorry on this rainy afternoon to be 
obliged to postpone for even a few 
moments a delightful voyage to the 
South Seas on which I had planned to 
embark at five o’clock precisely. 

“Such a bore, this daily ride!” 
grumbled my neighbor. “There’s 
not time for a rubber of bridge, and 
there’s nothing to read in the papers.” 

“Why not try a book?” said I, open- 
ing mine and recollecting with joy 
that he would be getting off at the 
next station. 

“A book!” he echoed, with a blank 
stare. “Why I never read a book 
through in my life!” 


“Well here’s where I get off,” and an 
the country road, happy, no doubt, in 
his own way. But never to have read 
a book! It didn’t seem quite possible. 


The next min- — 
ute, with evident relief, he added, | 


I wouldn’t have believed the statement — 


if I hadn’t heard it myself. 4 
Books have been my companions 


columns to the page. 
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GO WITH US 


Round the World 


. Exclusive party sailing 
from New York September 18 
First class throughout 


Write for booklet ‘* Gibraltar to Yokohama” 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





(pie beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of al) 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Tratlic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Loudon. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion m language, literature, art and history. 
Write tor prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





| WINTER ON THE NILE 


| Sailings: Jan. 5,16, Feb. 23 and March 
| 6, 1924. 


Our booklet, ‘To the Land of 

| Tut-Ankh-A men.” gives fascinating de- 

| tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


| THE TEMPLE TOURS 
|. 65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





ALL, of our 1923 ‘Fours are 
filled 


' Tell us your travel plans for 
"re 1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 
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“Hotels and Resorts 
_ CONNECTICUT 
:-The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield, Co., Conn. 


Th'the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the: 


year. An jdeal place for your summer’s rest. 
2hours from’ New York: Write for booklet. 
Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 
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PINE as 14 


MAINE 


The Homestead 


BAILEY ISLAND, Maine. Special 
rates for. September, the month mise rpassed 


for beauty in Maine. Ilustwated solder. 


dipal theaters. 


Hotels and Resorts 
MASSA GUS EB ETS 





Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 








MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 





ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





MINNESOTA 


Isle Royale—A Health Builder 


(not a sanatorium) 


Ponce de Leon searched the Southland for 
the fountain of youth, but the nearest ap- 
proach to the object of his quest lies. 

“Tn the regions of the North-wind, 

In the land of the white rabbit.” 
hysical repairs and rebuilding Isle 
orthern shores of Gitche 





For 
Royale, near the 
Gumee, is supreme. 
For information address Rock Harbor 
Lodge, care Booth Line, Duluth, Minnesota. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 

Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 

about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 

self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 

back riding, mountain climbing. | Nights 

around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 

H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








NEW JERSEY 


THE MISSES SCHENCK "y2over<e.sie 
: beautiful old 
family homestead, ‘‘ REDCLIFFE,’’ to 
a few temporary or permanent guests. An 
estate of 18 acres with beautiful pine trees, 
bordering the Raritan River. Large, comfort- 
able, airy rooms, with new baths.Own garden. 
Excellent Southern home cooking and ser- 
vice. Delightful, restful atmosphere. Rates $20 
to $35 per week. Address the Misses Schenck, 
Redcliffe, Highland Park, New Brunswick, 
N. J. Telephone 3024 New Brunswick. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel | 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The managemeut makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 

The hotelis convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD,Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
Podge sy NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk to all prin- 
A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best’ accommodations 
at-ipgderate cost. pect! snnimer rates. 
tates and map gladly seut upon request. 











Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














63 Washington Sq,, 
: New York City 

Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 


Hotel Judson 


up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 


NEW YORK 


ALCADEL 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hurricane, Essex County, N. Y. 
Smiles west from Elizabethtown 


Delightfully cool and bracing 
New York Office air. Everything new. Hot and 
2 West 47th St cold running water, excellent 
Bryant 2083. 








cuisine. Rates $4.00 per day 
p. Am. plan. Special weekly 
rates quoted. lLooklets sent. 


ADIRONDACKS 
EDGEWOOD at KEENE VALLEY, N. Y. 


A comfortable, refined home, good beds, eats, 
and airy rooms. Rates $18-$21. Mrs. W.H.Otis. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES “2c: 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 


VERMONT 


HESTER, Vt. ‘The Maples.” Delight- 
fulstunmer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. THE Misses SARGEANT. 


Real Estate 
NEW JERSEY 


FOR SALE POULTRY 


FARM, 

going concern. 2,500 hens and growing 
pullets; 2 large equipped brooder houses; 
8 laying houses; 3,00(-egg incubator in con- 
crete cellar; 32acres, on State road ; 2,000 feet 
frontage on stream ; 11-room house, furnace ; 
110-volt Delco plant; fine water system; 
beautiful shade; 8 minutes’ walk to church, 
school, railroad; city high school. $12,(00, 
including all stock, equipment, Ford truck. 
No agents. J. E. Smiley, Port Elizabeth, N. J, 


NEW YORK 
“ADIRONDACKS” COTTAGES 


For Sale or To Rent. 
Also Camp Sites For Sale. 
W.H. Otis, Keene Valley, N.Y. Phone 14F 14. 
Vike i a bee 


FOR SALE 


Estate of 48 acres, 3 miles north 
of Newburgh, land facing and extending 
to river. 18-mile river view. 17-room house. 
Location exceptional for hotel, sanitarium, 
hospital or private residence. 
W. W. MurtrevptT, W. A. MuRTFELDT, 
R= Di No; 2; 77 Summer St., 
Newburgh, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, AT 


Shelter Island,’ New York 


Beautiful shore-front property_on Coeckles’ 
Harbor, an arm of Gardiner’s Bay. 19 acres 
of‘land, 2 houses; bungalow, and outbuildings. 
Fine site.for bungalows or a.school camp. 


Address Ralph G! Duvall, Shelter Island Heights, N. Y. 
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|THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTI 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
Not less than four lines accepted. 
“Want”? advertisements, under the various headings, ‘“‘Board and Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
The first word of each “Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 
to ,be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 











Health Resorts 








Sanford Hall, 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. 


Board Wanted 
High School Teacher ,,; 


tastes desires home in private family of ST. 
LOUIS, MO., during school year. Address 
H. P. M., 26 Clinton Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


BOARD AND ROOMS 


ROOMS (2), breakfast, and suppsr for two 
ladies in cottage at seashore near Boston. 
Very simple, but good. References. 4.157, 
Outlook. 3 ‘ 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

BOYS’ camp for sale. Unusual opportunity. 
17 years of success, pressure of other business 
taking owner away. Leased property about 
300 acres, beautiful and healthful spot on 
Adirondack borders. Restricted and high 
class clientele, Christian. Terms reasonable. 
4.055, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


_MISS RICHARDS’ BUREAU. | Co-opera- 
tive placement service. Superintendents, ma- 
trons, housekeepers, dietitians, companions, 
governesses, secretaries, social workers. Box 
5, East Side, Providence. 

_TEACHERS WANTED. Desirable posi- 
tions still open. Complimentary enrollment 
to college graduates. Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new honey direct from 
producer. Five pounds $1.15, ten pounds 
$2.10, postpaid in Zones 2 and 3. Cash with 
order. Herbert A. McCallum, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 


est. 





Booklet. 
































STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Sécond Ave.. Troy, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 


WANTED, ina school near Philadelphia, a 
lady for executive position beginning October 
1. Must have had experience with girls. The 
position requires tact, disciplinary power, and 
ability to keep accounts. Episcopalian pre- 
ferred between thirty and forty years old. 
Applicants should send photograph if possi- 
ble, stating experience and giving references. 
Reply to 4,041, Outlook. 
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An Unusual Service for Outlook Readers 


You are frequently in need of a household helper, 


professional assistant. 


of such a position yourself. 


companion, nurse, governess, teacher, or business or 
Or perhaps you are in search 


In either case, an Outlook ‘Want Ad” will un- 


doubtedly solve the problem. 


Here is a typical 


extract from a letter just received—‘‘I had not an- 


ticipated that my ad would prove so alluring. I 
received twenty-four replies and they came from 


thirteen different States. 


It has given me a great 


respect for the wide circulation of The Outlook.”’ 


Try a “Want Ad.” 
The rate is only Ten Cents a Word. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 











HELP WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 








Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men aud women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTIED—Housekeeper and companion 
for widower living in suburban town within 
commuting distance of New York City. Very 
comfortable home for right person. No chil- 
dren. Keep other help. Write full particulars. 
Must have best of references. 4,017, Outlook. 


WANTED — Competent woman used to 
children to assist in care of bee three and 
girl one and a half in New York residential 
suburb. An educated woman is needed who 
will be mother’s helper where maids also are 
employed. Employment to begin September 
first if possible. 4,014, Outlook. 


WANTED—Managing housekeeper. One 
able to take entire charge of wy home em- 
ploying twelve to fifteen servants. Do not 
care to consider any one without experience 
in handling many servants. Winter home, 
Springfield, Mass. Present address, Mrs. A. 
H. Chapin, Wianno, Mass. 


_ASSISTANT for country house. Help die- 
titian prepare meals; serve them; keep some 
rooms clean. Electric dishwasher. Large 
family. Cedar Hill Farm, Reading, Pa. 


Professional Situations 


GRADUATE nurse wishes position in 
school. Would consider wissionary work, 
4,072, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


SECRETARY—Young woman, experienced 
secretary, will be free September 1. Desires 
position with editor, writer, or public person. 
Thoroughly sepals of handling all personal 
and detail work. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress 4,036, Outlook. 


SECRETARY-stenographer wishes position 
with college or large school in September. 
Best references furnished. 4,060, Outlook. 

WANTED, by library school graduate, 
position in South or East. Address 4,063, 
Outlook. 

REFINED unincumbered widow, business 
experience, desires position executive, secre- 
tarial in girls’ school, social secretary, or 
companion. 4.061, Outlook. 

_PROFESSIONALLY trained’ woman de- 
sires position ag assistant manager of first 
class tea room. 4,067, Outlook. 

CANADIAN woman of business experience 
and executive ability desires school position 
in Boston for next season. References. 4,068, 
Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY graduate with business and 
traveling experience wants position as private 
secretary or companion. 4,074, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


NURSE going West will take child for ex- 
penses. 4,035, Outlook. 

YOUNG college woman desires position as 
traveling companion or governess. Excellent 
references. 4,(48, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


oe 

COMPANION to lady. Genial, capabie, ex- 
perienced household assistant, not_menial; 
adaptable. Fine sewer, repairer. Traveled. 
Please state particulars. 4,073, Outlook. 2 / 

REFINED, middle-aged woman as manag- linguist. 
ing housekeeper in widower’s family. Re 
erences required. 4,077, Outlook. 

REFINED young woman desires by Sep- 
tember or October a position as traveling 
companion to young mother or older woman 
going to New Mexicoor Arizona, State par- 
ticulars and terms. References wished. 4,070, 
Outlook. 

WANTED. Southern woman, cultured, de- | 
sires position as companion, helper, or as 
nurse for an invalid. ill travel. Address 
4,050, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED traveler, speaking Span- 
ish, French, desires position traveling com- 
panion or chaperon. United States or 
abroad. 4,051, Outlook. 

MIDDLE-aged lady desires position as 
house director or matron girl’s or women’s 
club, sorority house, dormitory, trainin 
school for social workers. Experienced ; ref- 
erences. 4,053, Outlook. 

COLLEGE girl will live as companion with 
pay or supervise children’s studies for board 
and room. References exchanged. 4,065, 
Outlook. 


teacher. 


York. 


copy furnished. 
Ave., 8S, Nashville, ‘enn. 

WANTED—Young women to take 9 months’ 
course in training for the care of chronic and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New 

SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TUTOR—Young woman of culture and re- 
finement with normal and college training 
wishes position as tutor beginning September. 
Will travel. 4,076, Outlook. 

TEACHER, experienced, desires position 
for home economics in junior high school for 
September. 4,066, Outlook. 


Backward 


Teachers and Governesses 


COLLEGE graduate as summer tutor; ex- 
perienced ; best references. H. Baldy, Geweu 
Ave., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia. 

TEACHER-governess, experienced, good 
- children thoroughly 
. | trained. State salary. 4,058, Outlook. 


CULTURED young woman as private 


Salary eighty dollars a month. 
References. 4,062, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





TO young women desiring cape = in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very t 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
onthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 
WANTED—Defective 
Address W., Pawling, N. 
GRADUATE nurse would take into her 
Philadelphia home one or more slight] 
ficient, delicate, or motherless children. 
according to special care need 
on a farm in New Hampshire. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,056, Outlook. : 
MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed; 5c 
hundred words, poems 2¢ per line. 


orough 


pernons to board. 


de- 
tes 
ed. Summers 


r 
Carbon 


Miss E. Carroll, 119 30th 


runswick, N. J. 





“WHAT BOOKS MEAN TO ME” 
(Continued) 


and friends since I first met. “Red 
Riding Hood.” Poetry, history, biog- 
raphy, and travel. A never-satisfied 
appetite drove me as a child to read 
everything I could lay my hands on. 
Fortunate I was that a well-stocked 
library and intelligent direction was 
at my service in those early years, so 
that the friends I then made in the 
world of books are as real and dear to 
me as the flesh-and-blood companions 
of school and college days. 


Nowadays there is so much of cur- 
rent interest to read and so much of it 
worth while, I confess to having neg- 
lected a little my old friends, but 
sooner or later I return to those 
earlier companions in which I find my 
most lasting satisfaction—books of 
biography and travel. 

The lives of real people-—their 
struggles, failures, and successes— 
have for me a great interest. And as 
for travel—comfortably seated at my 
own fireside, how often have I wan- 
dered with Kim down: the Grand 
Trunk Road; how many times, not to 


escape from reality, as modern psy- 
chology accuses us of doing, but to 
enter into reality, have I sailed west- 
ward with Drake and. Raleigh; or, 
watching the stars in the midnight 


sky, kept lonely watch on the tropic — 


seas with Conrad! 4a 

Happy, say I, are the book-lovers. 
They have at hand a never-failing 
panacea; one that has been handed 
down through the centuries from the 
day when over the library of ancient 
Thebes some one was inspired to carve 
this tribute: Books—‘‘Medicine for 
the Soul.” 


Madpin 


yoo“ 
~ BY THE WAY 


ERE are a few of. the, . “intelligence: 
tests” to which new members of 
a popular advertising club are said to 
be subjected: 
What famous vegetable is used in 
making Campbell’s Tomato*Soup?': 


What city was made famous by, 


something that doesn’t make it famous 
any more? 

Which of the following two, sen- 
tences is correct: (check) V’d walk a 
mile from a camel. -I’d walk. a mile 
with a camel. 

How many cylinders are there in a 
Packard single six? ‘ 


Would you class 3-in-1 under deci- 


mals or fractions? rh 

Dr. John H. Finley, who has been 
traveling in Russia, says, as reported 
in the New York “Times,” that at 
least one of the Soviet leaders, Radek, 
seems to have a sense of humor. “At 
a dinner given by the American Relief 
executives,” says Dr. Finley, “Radek 


showed one of those patent slates for 


taking notes where what is written 


disappears when you pull a sue: leav- 


ing the slate clean again. 

“He wrote ‘Allied debts, so many 
milliards.’ He pulled down the slide 
and the words vanished. Radek came 
back with, ‘There will have to be a lot 
such paid off, but unfortunately it 

F. Won't be done as easily a Gat. 


eh 





eee the “ Awewan:” 
«« Caller—“Is-the editor in?” 
Office Boy—‘‘No.” 
Caller—“Well, throw this poem in 
. the_waste-basket.” 





$ P 
-. A newspaper despatch from Tampa, 
‘Florida, reads thus: 

Is wood alcohol an intoxicating 
beverage? Is it a beverage at all 
within the meaning of the law? 

Attorneys for the defense in a num- 
ber of liquor cases tried here argued 
that it wasn’t, but Dr. J. R. Harris, 
city health officer, testified to this 

s -‘weffect: 
“ “Ts wood alcohol a beverage?” 
’ Dr. Harris—“It is.” 

“Do you know of anybody using it 
for such purposes?” 

“No, but I have attended the fu- 

' merals:of several persons who did.” 





~ “Under the heading “The Science of 
-Refraction” the “Journal” of the 
“American Medical Association prints 
“this: 

“A patient came to the eye doctor 
‘stating’ that ‘she could -not- see. well 
“with her glasses on. The doctor took 
“both lenses out and tried the: frames 
“én the patient, and’ she said, ‘I can 
‘See just: fine now. pf? 10 iY 
% vi otaEntiet ae! Batlks, rae! ‘stiphisti- 
cated and perhaps less useful’ to'their 





THE! OUTUSUE 


They know why 
they prefer “B.V.D.” 


HOSE clear thinking fellows who have found that it 
pays to keep “fitas a fiddle’ are especially exacting in 


matters of personal comfort. They value the Unvarying 
Quality, Famous Fit and Long Wear assured by the 
“B.V.D.”Red Woven Label. 


From raw material to finished product we practice ceaseless care so 
that every “B.V.D.” garment is of the quality that has brought world- 
wide preference for our product. 


The cool, durable nainsook of “B.V.D.” is woven in our own mills 
from selected cotton and finished in our bleachery. 


In our factories vigilant inspection guards every process of skillful cut- 
ting, sturdy stitching, well sewn buttons and accurate finish. se 


There is only one‘‘B. V.'D.’’ Underwear 
It is always identified by this Red Woven Label 


| MADE FOR THE 
Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S. A.) 
Men's $2.50 and upward 
the suit 
Youths’ 85c the suit 


Undershirts and 
Drawers 
85c and upward 
the garment, 





The B.V.D. COMPANY, Inc., New York 


Sole Makers of “B. V.D.’’ Underwear ad A Ory: ia 





WANTED—PHOTOGRAPHS 


A Pike OUTLOOK can use good amateur photographs of interesting and 
timely scenes or events. We pay $3 for each one accepted, if suit- 
able for a half page or smaller ; #5 if selected for full-page reproduction. 
We especially want snapshots made by the person submitting the. photo- 
graphs, but they should have special news or artistic qualities to make 
them useful to us. Purchased post-card photographs of travel scenes are 
not desired, nor clipped pictures from other publications. Copyrighted 


867 


photographs (if the copyright is held by some one other than the sender) ~ 


are not available. Do not send films, but good prints only. Postage 


- should be inclosed for return of photographs He: not available for our use, 


Address The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York — 
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ANDLE LIGHT. Roses. 
After dinner Coffee. 
After Dinner Mints. What a 
picture to delight both senses 
and palate! U-AIl-No After 
Dinner Mints give just the 
right finishing touch to a well 
ordered dinner. Yet they are 
refreshing and flavory at any 
time of day. 


Sold only in air-tight sealed 
tin boxes at 10c and 25c. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, 
send direct to us. Address 
Department F. MANUFAC- 
TURING CO. OF AMERICA, 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





‘U-ALL-NO- 
‘AFTER DINNER MINT: 














HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, Governess, 
‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ¢? The Classified Want 
Department of The Outlook has for many years offered to subscribers 
areal service. A small advertisement in this department will bring 








results. ‘The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 
Department of Classified Advertising 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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Ideal Summer Vacations” 


UD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
a Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature 
77 degrees 
No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘‘ Fort: Victoria’’ and 
S.S. “Fort St. rt St. George” 


BCanadian 


New York-Halifax~Quebec 


A Delightful Yachting Cruise 
Leaving New York Aug. 18 
via Palatial Twin Screw S. S. “* Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
ays.iat: Quebec. agnificent Scenery, Smooth 


Water, Cool-Weather,; Orchestra for-Dancing. 


For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
Canadian Cruises write 
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Sportsmen, Campers, Scouts,Guides, 
Motorists and all outdoor people 
need a reliable Compass. 

The Ansonia Sunwatch is both Compass 


and Sundial. Tells correct time any- 
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Handsome brass case; fits vest pocket. 
GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we will mail 
postpaid on receipt of the price. 


Price for United States*only 


ANSONIA Clock CoMPANY 


99 John St. Dept. O. New York 
Makers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 
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BY THE WAY (Continued) 


readers than those of to-day, -often 
were amusing in their discursiveness. 
An early edition of Murray’s “Switz- 
erland,” published in 1846, in its 
chapter on Mont Blanc has this some- 
what supercilious comment on a 
Frenchwoman’s feat: 

A Mademoiselle Dangeville, who 
reached the top in 1840, chose to keep 
her guides distinct from those of an- 
other party that ascended on the 
same day, disdaining to be indebted 
to the aid which the gallantry of the 
other party might have offered. 
When on the summit, she ordered her 
guides to lift her as high as they 
could, that she might boast of having 
been higher than any other person in 
Europe. This was motive enough for 
all the useless labor and fatigue, to 
a Frenchwoman! 


The 1922 edition of Baedeker’s 
“Switzerland” (the house of Baedeker, 
it may be noted, is again active, after 
a long period of war and post-war 
inactivity) merely says: “Mont Blanc 
was ascended for the first time in 1786 
by Dr. Paccard, the local doctor, with 
the guide Jacques Balmat. ... The 
ascent, though very fatiguing, offers 
no very great difficulties to experi- 
enced mountaineers.” 





An anecdote told by Lowell and 
quoted in Brownell’s “American Prose 
Masters” is commended to the atten- 
tion of orators. At a meeting where 
Gladstone was expected to speak the 
hall was packed and the air stifling. 
Some one broke a window to get air. 
It was feared the noise would startle 
the audience and the chairman stepped 
forward to explain. The audience in- 
terrupted him with cries of “Glad- 
stone! Gladstone!” At last the mis- 
conceived and infuriated official re- 
stored silence by shouting at the top 
of his lungs: “I’m not going to make 
a speech; I’ve got something to say!” 





-~“I played a long approach, in a 
three-ball match, from the right-hand 
side of the course,” says a contributor 
to the “Windsor Magazine,” “and one 
of the other players played an ap-- 
proach from the left-hand side. Nei- — 
ther of us was aware that the other 
was playing. I candidly acknowledge 
that I hooked my approach most 
abominably, and it was bound for any- 
where. Suddenly it went off at an 
acute angle away to the right, and — 
finished within a yard or two of the 
hole. It turned out that my ball in its 
flight had struck the other ball, and — 
the impact had caused my ball to 
travel directly towards the hole. The 
other player’s. ball. was, so to speak, 
struck dead, as it just dropped to the 
ground lifeless. The result of the 
argument in the air thus ended « de- 
cidedly in my favor.” 
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FREE CATALOGS of all Girls’ or Boys’ Schools (or 


Cumps) in U. S. Expert advice free. State kind fully. 


Call, phone or write 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATION 
1101-0,Times Bldg.,New York, or 1515-0,Capitol Bldg., Chicago 


SCHOOL INFORMATION 


- Let me help you select the school just suited for your girl 
or boy. Personal knowledge of all institutions. No obliga- 
tions involved. Years of experience. A unique service to the 
parent. LAURA MAK HAYWARD, Director, | 
1702 Stevens Building, Chicago, ll. 
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The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Miss Fawcett’s Home School for Older Girls 


In the best residential part of New York City. A quiet, 
refined, intellectual atmosphere. Opportunity for special 
study in or outside the school. Music, French, Literature, 
History and History of Art. Living quarters in school avail- 
able Aug. 15. 5'7 Kast 73d Street, New York City. 
— BUCK HILL 

The Little Schoo FALLS. PA. 
A Mountain School for Girls 8 to 14 

Simple, Co-operative Home-life 

Supervised Outdoor Sp rts 

Purposeful School Activities 
Under the direction of Miss LUELLA ADAMS. 


St. Johnsbury Academy 
Preparation for College a Specialty 


An Old New England School for Boys and Girls 
Beautifully located in the Hills of Vermont. 











OUTDOOR GAMES AND WINTER SPORTS 


Strong Faculty. Christian Influence. 
Healthful Climate. Homelike Dormitories. 
Endowment permits $550 to cover all expeuses. 

For Illustrated Catalog. 

THEODORE HALBERT WILSON, Prin. 

St. Johnsbury, Vermont 


WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG GIRLS. College preparatory and special 
courses. French, the language of the house. ‘The school is 
plauned to teach girls how to study. to bring them nearer 
nature, and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 

Mile. LEA M. BOULIGNY, Box 47, Warrenton, Va. 
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Nurses Wanted for Easton Hospital 
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Apply Suverintendent, Eastou Hospital, Easton, Pa. 
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Three BIG Novels 


on the summer list of 
E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, AUGUST 15 


BREAD 


By CHARLES G. NORRIS 
Author of ‘‘Salt,’’ ‘‘ Brass,’’ ete. 


There is not a hamlet, much less a town 
or city to which The Outlook goes where 
the woman who “‘ goes to work,”’ whether 
from necessity or choice, does not face the 
question: does the gain, which is evident, 
offset the loss which is inevitable ? Mr. 
Norris does not intrude his personal 
opinions, but spreads many phases of the 
question before the reader in an intensely 
engrossing story. 


The 
Temptress 


By BLASCO IBANEZ 


Author of ‘‘ The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse,’’ ‘‘ Blood and Sand,”’ ‘t The 
Enemies of Women,”’ etc. 





His vivid picture of the ruin a luxury- 
loving beautiful woman can accomplish 
as thoroughly in a Patagonian construc- 
tion camp as on tue boulevards of Paris. A 
variety of nationalities.are represented by 
the men who have drifted to that land of 
opportunity for all the world, and the 
“ insight displayed in their different re- 
actions to ‘* The Temptress ”’ is a factor 

of the illuminating story. 
Price, $2.00, postage extra 
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By GEOFFREY MOSS 





The thrill of Hungary’s passionate sense 
of nationality is in it. The characteristic 
flavors of Hungarian life fill every page 
with the pungency of paprika, the heady 
fragrance of Tokay, the languorous scent 
of the acacia bloom. And one’s sympathy 
with the pretty immature heroine, cut 
off from the protecting conventions of a 
social position destroyed by the war, gives 
it a significance which is as unusual as 
the atmosphere of the whole book. 

Price $2.00, postage extra 
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THE DEATH OF 
PRESIDENF HARDING 

HAT the American people have a 
le personal feeling of affection as 

well as one of high respect for 
their dead President was shown in 
their reception of the startling news 
of his sudden death on the evening of 
Thursday, August 2, in San Francisco. 
President Harding was in his fifty- 
eighth year, and had been considered a 
man of at least average strength and 
health, but there had been anxiety 
among his physicians as to circulation 
and heart action, weakened by the 
fight against what might have been 
but for these elements a temporary 
and not dangerous illness. The shock 
of his death was the greater because 
it followed hard after a confident and 
hopeful bulletin from his doctors. A 
lesion of a blood-vessel or a. blood-clot 
in the brain caused almost instan- 
taneous death without suffering. One 
moment he was quietly smiling at 
Mrs. Harding, who was reading to 
him; the next moment he collapsed, 
and by the time the doctors reached 
his bedside was dead. 

Mrs. Harding’s first reported words, 
“T am not going to break down,” have 
been amply fulfilled by~ her courage 
and steadfast demeanor throughout. 
Her personal desire for: simplicity is 
seen in her request that the cere- 
monies at Marion on Friday should be 
as far as possible those of a citizen 
who loved his home and town. and 
neighbors. But the bereaved wife 
also recognized the right of the Na- 
tion to pay a fitting and ceremonial 
tribute to the dead leader, and in 
every way Mrs. Harding has set her- 
self with courage and endurance to 
further that end. Her gratitude at 
the countless messages and tokens of 
sympathy she has received personally 
has been touching. There are won- 
derful depth and fullness of sincerity 
in the people’s sympathy for Mrs. 
Harding. Truly said the Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, 
Mr. Hall: “The heart of the Nation 
will go out to Mrs. Harding, the 
heroic and devoted wife, and to the 
other members of his family.” 
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HONORS TO THR CHIEF 


4 Rives state ceremonies of Wednesday 
at ‘Washington, in progress as 
this issue of The Outlook is on the 
press, have been planned with aview to 
dignity and the paying of military and 
civil honors to the Nation’s dead in 
an impressive manner. President Coo- 
lidge and the two living ex-Presidents, 
Woodrow Wilson and Chief Justice 
Taft, are the leading figures in a long 
list of dignitaries and public officials, 
and before this is read the common 
citizens whom Mr. Harding believed 
in and respected have in vast numbers 
passed before his catafalque in the 
Capitol. 

There was something particularly 
convincing of the people’s grief in the 
silent crowds that gathered at railway 
stations all the way from San Fran- 
cisco to Washington, at the crossroads 
village as well as at the great towns, 
to pay homage to the dead and offer af- 
fectionate sympathy for the bereaved. 
At Chicago, press reports state that 
200,000 persons viewed the passing of 
the funeral train and_  reverently 
waited for hours in order to express 
mutely their grief and sympathy. 
Tokens of respect eame from all man- 
ner of civic associations and_ indi- 
viduals, including bodies as far re- 
moved as the United States Coal Com- 
mission and the Ku Klux Klan. 


ESTIMATES AND APPRECIATION 


FEW sentences culled from the 

many tributes of public and pri- 
vate men may indicate some of Mr. 
Harding’s traits and methods, as well 
as illustrate the diversity of the 
sources of eulogy. 

Thus, his successor, Calvin Coo- 
lidge, in his first utterance when the 
news reached him at his father’s farm 
in Plymouth, Vermont, said: “He was 
my chief and my friend.” Said the 
non-partisan United States Coal Com- 
mission; “He held his views, but 
without’ bitterness or malice, and 
granted the right of others to differ 
with him. He argued; he never vili- 
fied.” The Chicago “Tribune’”’ quotes 
with approval the remark that “the 
American people have a habit of turn- 


ing away from time to time from men 
of outstanding force and _ brilliance 
and of renewing the ties of Govern- 
ment with the source of its being, the ~ 
people themselves. President Harding 
well upheld the traditions of this re- — 


newal.” How Mr. Harding empha- 
sized human friendliness may be noted 
in the address prepared for the occa- 
sion of presentation to the Knights 
Templars of a banner and read on 
August 2 by Mr. Harding’s secretary, 
Mr. Christian; he declared: “I charge 
that it shall not be held as a banner 
of militant force, not as a. memorial 
of deeds of arms, not as a mere piece 
of ritualistic pageantry, but as the 
symbol of brotherhood.” 

That the late President was highly 
regarded by Catholics as well as Ma- 
sons, by Jews as well as Christians, is 
shown in two sentences. The first is 
from the tribute of Archbishop Hayes, 
of New York: “No-one left his pres- 
ence without bearing away the im- 
pression that few have occupied 
exalted office with more unforbidding, 
commanding dignity, more appealing 
sympathy for human kind, and deeper 
reliance on Divine Providence in the 
face of crushing responsibility.” The 
other is from the Jewish “Tribune;” 
referring to racial and religious ani- 
mosities it says: “Broad of mind and 
glorious of heart, imbued with that 
love of his fellow-men of which the 
prophets spoke and the psalmist sang, 
Mr. Harding saw the danger to 
America which lurked in these agita- 
tions and regarded them with loath- 
ing.” : 

From three United States Senators 
of widely differing opinions and tem- 
peraments sentences expressing esti- 
mates may be quoted. Senator Lodge, 
of Massachusetts, said: “No thought 
of self, no tempting. of ambition, ever 
came between him and what he be- 
lieved to be his public duty. With 
him and in every thought his country — 
always came first.” Senator Hiram 
Johnson, of California, said: “His 
lovable and high qualities endeared 
him to all who were privileged to 
know him and enshrined him in the 
hearts of the whole people.” And the 
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newly elected Senator from Minne- 
gota, Magnus Johnson, said: “This 
country needed him more now than at 
any time since the war. He was a 
great President.” 

From King George of England, 
M. Poincaré, Premier of France, and 
many other men of power and ability 

abroad came gratifying tokens of the 
world’s respect for the dead American 
President. 

Elsewhere in this number of The 
Outlook will be found an editorial esti- 
mate of Mr. Harding’s character and 
purpose and an article showing how 
he appeared to one who was close to 
him in his work. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 
TAKES OFFICE 

MONG the most commonly heard 

comments upon the accession of 
Calvin Coolidge to the office of Presi- 
dent have been those of congratula- 
tion to the country that in him for 
once, at least, a Vice-President has 
been notable as a man of decision, and, 
secondly, that events have proved the 
wisdom of President Harding’s act in 
usking the Vice-President to sit with 
the Cabinet in its sessions, as thereby 
Mr. Coolidge has undoubtedly ob- 
tained a view of public questions and 
executive affairs he could not other- 
wise possibly have had. 

The new President was sworn in to 
the supreme office of the Nation by his 
own father, authorized as a notary 
public to administer an oath. It is a 
recognized legal aphorism that the 
country must not be without an actual 
President a moment more than is ab- 
solutely necessary. The simple cere- 
mony took place at a typical New 
England farm in Plymouth, Vermont. 
Then and ever since Mr. Coolidge has 
‘given the impression of dignity and 
coolness under a trying situation. He 
announced at once his purpose to seek 
the co-operation of those associated 
with Mr. Harding in public work and 
of carrying out policies already under- 
taken by the Administration. In his 
journey to Washington and after his 
arrival he met the battery of inter- 
viewers and sightseers imperturbably 
and good-humoredly. The occasion 
was one for reserve; the impression 
President. Coolidge has made is not 
that of excessive taciturnity, but one 
of quick and almost epigrammatic 
‘clearness when, and only when, he has 
something to say. 

The new President naturally and 
properly bent his first energies almost 
solely to assuring himself that all pos- 
sible honor and tribute should be paid 
by the Government and the country to 
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his predecessor. He found time, how- 
ever, to, listen to Senators, who dis- 
cussed the World Court and other 
problems, and to representatives of 
the coal industry, who urged the need 
of prompt action to prevent the 
threatened anthracite strike in Sep- 
tember. One correspondent says he 
‘Jistened eloquently,” but he wisely 
declined to commit himself either as 
to action or non-action. 

Perhaps the best impression we 
have seen of our new President’s per- 
sonality, mental temperament, and 
working processes is that offered by 
Mr. Mark Sullivan in an article in the 
New York “Tribune,” from which we 
take the liberty of quoting at some 
length: 

Perhaps the most fundamental 
thing about Calvin Coolidge is the 
conception of his duties, which rests 
upon a mind whose principal charac- 
teristic is exactness. He knows 
where his official prerogatives and 
responsibilities begin and end, and 
he will never go beyond those limits 
unless there is some occasion. of a 
kind which appeals to his logical 
mind as being called for by extraor- 
dinary circumstances. 

When the League of Nations first 
became an issue in American public 
life, Mr. Coolidge was still Governor 
of Massachusetts. To a caller who 
asked his views about the League he 
replied: “I am Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and Massachusetts has no 
foreign relations. If ever I should hold 
an office calling for action or opinion 
on this subject, I shall put my mind 
‘to it and try to arrive at the soundest 
conclusions within my capacity.” 

The answer had a New England 
succinctness, «which might have 
seemed to convey either extreme eau- 
tion, or brusqueness, or both. But it 
was delivered with the wry New 
England smile that disarmed any 
suggestion of brusqueness, and with 
such an instantly machine-like exact- 
ness of thought and expression that 
you never had any misapprehension 
about Mr. Coolidge merely practicing 
caution for caution’s sake. 

You knew perfectly well that when- 
ever it became a part of his responsi- 
bility or prerogative for his mind to 
react on this question he would care- 
fully place all the elements of it ina 
mathematical row, and come to an 
answer as sound as the multiplication 
table. 


President. Coolidge begins his Ad- 
ministration with the favoring wishes 
of citizens, without regard to party, 


--that he shall have fair play and be 


exempt from partisan attack and 
snap-shot criticism. 


A TRIUMPH FOR 
THE EIGHT-HOUR CLAY 
“YEASON and persuasion are more 
\ effective than bluster and threats. 
President Harding had more influence 
on the hard heart of the great steel 


industry than the caustic Mr. Gom- 
pers. One of Mr. Harding’s last acts 
before he left Washington was to urge 
Judge Gary a second time to move at 
once in the matter of reducing the 
workers’ day from twelve to eight 
hours. A fortnight later Judge Gary, 
as President of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute and Chairman of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
announced that the steel industry 
would make an immediate beginning 
in the elimination of the twelve-hour 
day. At the same time employees 
whose hours are reduced will receive 
a 25 per cent wage increase. The 
worker will not earn as much in the 
eight hours as he did in the twelve, 
but the rise in the day’s wage will 
partly compensate the loss; for in- 
stance, a man who has earned $4.80 a 
day will now get $4 and work four 
hours less. Just how the men will 
look at this is not quite certain, but in 
their larger interest it should be bene- 
ficial for them. 

It is a well-known fact that a 
worker can, and usually will, do better 
work if his hours are shortened. The 
British steel industry has had the 
eight-hour, three-shift plan, for years, 
and the owners like it. The Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Company recently re- 
ported that it found the eight-hour 
day financially more profitable than 
the twelve-hour day, and recommended 
it on economic grounds. A Michigan 
newspaper says: “On the banks of the 
river Rouge, just outside the city of 
Detroit, Mr. Ford is operating blast 
furnaces on an eight-hour day and 
forty-eight-hour week schedule. Ford 
formerly bought steel from the Steel 
Corporation. He says he is now mak- 
ing his own at a considerable saving. 
Ford pays his day laborers 75 cents 
an hour for the short day.” 

Some 65,000 men will be affected by 
the change in the United States Steel 
Corporation’s plants when the three- 
shift plan is in full operation. New 
labor supply may be had as needed 
from the South, from Mexico, or from 
Europe if the Immigration Law is _ 
changed, but the steel directors admit 
that there is now less of a labor short- 
age than they supposed, and it is be- 
lieved that labor-saving devices and 
better labor production by the work- 
ers will help out a good deal. Steel 
prices are expected to advance and the 
consumer may have to bear part of 
the new labor cost. 

A standard day for labor is emi- 
nently desirable, and the eight-hour 
day is now widely recognized. as that 
standard. The real objection to long 
hours is the human a social objec- 
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tion. A man may be willing to toil 
exeessive hours for a _ little more 
money, but, be he willing or not, it is 
not good for himself, his family, or 
the country that he should do so. 


RACING AGAINST THE QUOTAS 


NHAT was a singular race which 
took place in New York Bay on 
the night of August 1. The racing 
craft were ocean passenger liners; the 
prize was certainty that the immi- 
grants brought by the winners would 
be sure of admittance under the 
August quotas, for our strange law re- 
tuses to recognize the truism repeated 
in these columns more than once, that 
Americanization is not a mathemati- 
cal but a human process. 

Here is the description given to a 
reporter by the captain of the vessel 
that reached Quarantine first in this 
“neck-and-neck race:” 

There were thirteen liners jammed 
together like a flock of rowboats at 
the start for the invisible line be- 
tween Fort Hamilton and Fort Wads- 
worth. If anything had happened to 
the machinery of any ship during 
that crush there would have been a 
terrible disaster. All’s well that ends 
well, I’m told, but I hope I’ll never be 
called on to take part in another such 
adventure. 


A dignified and logical method this | 


by which in a measure future Ameri- 
can citizenship is being determined! 
No wonder that suggestions are being 
made to relieve the congestion. One, 
as to the desirability of which the new 
Immigration Commissioner for New 
York, Mr. Curran, and the President 
of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Company, Mr. Franklin, agree, is 
that ten instead of twenty per cent of 
the yearly quota shall be admissible 
monthly. Congress will be asked to 
make this and other improvements— 
in other words, to tinker at a bad law 
instead of replacing it with a good one. 

The root of the whole trouble has 
been put in a few words by Commis- 
sioner Curran. “The more I see of 
the absurdities and cruelties that re- 
‘sult from the present system,” he 
says, “the more I think that our own 
State Department will have to be 
directed by legislation to regulate it at 
the source.” 


STOP THE RACE 


Le the layman the right way to 
regulate immigration at the 
source seems plain: Refuse to admit 
here any alien who sails after the 
steamship company at the sailing port 
has been notified by cable that the 
quota for that alien’s country is full, 
counting in aliens of that country at 
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sea on the date of notification and as 
indicated by cable reports from 
American consuls abroad of the num- 
bers previously passed and embarked. 
Furthermore, let no visas be issued in 
foreign ports except under certificates 
from an official American agent in the 
home country of each emigrant that 
he meets the requisite admission 
qualifications as'to health, sanity, non- 
criminal record, and desirability. 

The time will come when we shall 
select our future citizens instead of 
having them dumped upon our shores. 
Canada does this now. Think of the 
absurdity of a solemn board in New 
York or elsewhere scanning a moral 
certificate made out by some one in, 
say, Brindisi as to Antonio Zito’s 
qualifications for American citizen- 
ship! And it is an even bet, anyway, 
whether Antonio will or will not be 
shipped back because Luigi Gitello, of 
Perugia, had the good luck to sail on 
a faster ship! 

It might be worth while for Con- 
gress to stop juggling with percent- 
ages of our racial make-up before the 
war, and find an intelligent, practical 
way to apply the basic principle of im- 
migration stated in this journal by its 
late editor, Lyman Abbott, when the 
present curious legal puzzle in arith- 
metic called an immigration law was 
under consideration in Congress: ‘“‘The 
country is threatened by two perils— 
an undiscriminating panic which 
would exclude all immigrants as unde- 
sirables and an_ undiscriminating 
greed which would open our gates to 
all immigrants as a convenient addi- 
tion to our labor market. The one 
spirit is as morally unsound and as 
politically unwise as the other.” 


AVOIDING THE THREAT 
OF A BOOM 
A REDUCTION of $152,000,000 in 
government receipts during the 
next fiscal year is predicted by Gen- 
eral Herbert M. Lord, Director of the 
Budget, in his annual report to the 
President. That, it appears, is a fore- 
cast of declining business. General 
Lord looks for a falling off of $50,- 
000,000 in receipts from income and 
profits taxes and of $25,000,000 in 
customs revenues: With unchanged 
laws, that can only mean that the out- 
look is for smaller incomes and profits 
upon which taxes will be paid and a 
diminished volume of dutiable im- 
ports. Miscellaneous internal revenue, 
which is probably affected to a smaller 
degree by changes in general business 
conditions, is expected to maintain its 
present annual rate. 


In ‘comparison with the total of the 
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National revenue, the predicted de- 
cline is small—from $3,638,489,483 to 
$3,486,595,086. 
Director of the Budget foresees an in- 
come reduced by only a little more 
than four per cent, which does not 
indicate a serious decline of business. 
It is generally agreed that industrial 
activity in the United States has been 
for some months past at the peak 
point of safety, that further expan- 
sion would mean a boom with conse- 
quent disaster. Indication of a slight 
recession is, therefore, probably a 
wholesome sign. 

After all, it may well be that the 
Government will not find itself with 
any less money for carrying on its 
activities. The economy programme 
has reached the stage of fruition. It 
will be remembered that the predicted 
deficit of $822,433,231 for the past 
fiscal year actually turned out to be a 
surplus of $309,657,460. The Govern- 
ment spent during the year $364,000,- 
000 less than it was expected to spend 
and collected $768,000,000 more than 
it was expected to collect. Sound 


business administration may bring an ~ 


equally welcome surprise in next 
year’s figures of income and outlay. 


DOES ONE DOLLAR EQUAL FIVE? 


RE American farmers $3,000,000,- 

000 poorer, measured in debt- 
paying power, because the price of 
wheat has declined from $1.40 a 
bushel just before harvest to 80 cents 
a bushel at the present time? 

On the face of the figures, it does 
not appear so to the layman, but the 
Washington representative of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Mr. Gray Silver, asserts it as a fact. 
He estimates that we have in this 
country, counting crop and carry-over, 
practically a billion bushels of wheat. 
The decline of sixty cents a bushel in 
price means that the billion bushels of 
wheat would bring $600,000,000 less 
than it would have brought had the 
price not declined. But, says Mr. Sil- 
ver, since $1 of new credit will liqui- 
date five times that amount of indebt- 
edness, the loss of $600,000,000 means 
that the farm communities are de- 


prived of paying off debts to the ex- | 


tent of $3,000,000,000. 
This seems a refinement of statisti- 


In other words, the’ 


cal economy beyond the comprehen-— 


sion of the average person, but it is 


not for that reason alone to be — 


brought into question. On the basis 


of Mr. Silver’s calculation, the slump 


in wheat prices, already recognized as 
serious enough, is revealed as a much 
greater disaster, not alone to the 


farmer who produced the wheat, but — 
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to the banker who has financed his 
operations, the tradesman who sup- 
plies his needs—to the Nation, in fact. 

The greater part of this loss, Mr. 
Silver asserts, can still be avoided if 
farmers will hold wheat on their farms 
until there is a market for from 100,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 bushels of new 
wheat. The amendment to the Ware- 
house Act passed at the last session of 
Congress makes this easily possible, 
he says, and the Intermediate Credits 
Act, also the work of the last Con- 
gress, makes it possible for the farmer 
to borrow the money he needs with 
which to pay his debts on receipts 
issued against wheat thus warehoused. 

Both the Warehouse Act and the 
Intermediate Credits Act were de- 
signed, of course, to assist in meeting 
emergencies such as the present one. 
The machinery for applying the aid 
they can give is, however, somewhat 
complicated and has not been as yet 
generally organized. Undoubtedly, 
farm warehousing of grain and bor- 
rowing of money from intermediate 
credit banks on the warehouse re- 
ceipts will sooner or later become a 
general practice. Whether the two 
things can be extensively enough put 
into practice to afford relief as to this 
year’s crop is questionable. It is also 
a question whether an appreciable 
measure of relief would result if the 
practice could be made extensive and 
immediate. Representatives of Gov- 
ernment and other organizations have 
said that it would not. It was, as a 
fact, in reply to these critics that Mr. 
Silver made his statement concerning 
the $3,000,000,000 loss in debt-paying 
power as the result of the slump in 
wheat prices. 


A NEW GERMAN SYSTEM WITH 
AN OLD GERMAN SPIRIT 
ales apparently, remains 

true to its old ideal of education 
for a purpose. The purpose has 
changed. Therefore the system of 
education is undergoing a complete 
metamorphosis. Not long ago the 
purpose was to fit every child into a 
mold which would turn out a unit in 
world empire. To-day the effort is to 
leave every child free to develop his 
individuality in such ways as to fit 
him for the greatest possible useful- 
ness in a democracy. 

This is the word brought back from 
Germany by an agent of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Superin- 
tendent C. W. Washburn, of the Win- 
netka, Illinois, schools, and published 
by the Bureau in a bulletin. The 
movement for democratic schools was 


| stared in Hamburg by Dr. Paulson, 


ests them. 
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who has recently been made Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Berlin. He is 
establishing twelve of his democratic 
schools in that city, and the idea, new 
as it is, is said to be popular both with 
children and parents. A deep impres- 
sion is said to have been made on the 
whole of Germany. 

Dr. Paulson and his disciples do not 
claim to know what they are educat- 
ing for, except that it is freedom. 
They do not claim to know what the 
new world will be, or even what it 
should be. What they do claim to 
know is that a generation brought up 
in freedom, with aspirations of the 
soul fully expressed, will be able to 
see what teachers and politicians of 
to-day cannot see, and to do what no 
nation has done so far. Superficially, 
the idea does not seem at all German. 
Yet there is in it the old idea of edu- 
cating. super-citizens for a _super- 
Germany. 

The description of the Paulson 
schools reads strangely even to Ameri- 
cans who have fondly thought that 
they were educating their children for 
democracy. Children start to school 
at six, under a_ specified teacher. 
When they grow a little older, each 
child chooses its own teacher. There 
are no grades, no regular classes, no 
promotions. The children simply 


’ gpend five or six hours a day in inter- 


course with their teachers. There is 
no constraint upon them. They talk 
when they like, move freely about the 
building, and work at whatever inter- 
They are not asked to 
learn to read or to write or to do sums 
in arithmetic. If the child discovers 
that it wishes to learn to read, the 
teacher is there to help. Invariably, 
say the Paulsonites, every child does 
sooner or later wish to learn to read 
and write. Until the desire .comes 
nobody urges him. Love of reading 
and knowledge, wisely say the Paul- 
sonites, cannot be forced. Practically 
all children in these schools are said 
to make great progress in text-books. 
Still, advance in text-books is held to 
be incidental. The real object is spon- 
taneous and self-reliant children—a 
training that will enable the child, 
when he grows up, to form his own 
decisions and to act upon them. Mere 
knowledge is of little consequence, for, 
say the teachers, no one can foresee 
what type of knowledge these children 
will need in a society as yet unformed. 

This is a natural reaction from the 
old military method of education that 
brought to Germany first power and 
then catastrophe. Like all reactions, 
it will have its counter-reaction in 
time. Behind this new system, how- 
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ever, persists the same idea that set 
Germany running amuck—the idea 
that the chief end of man, or at least 
of the German tribe, is self-expres- 
sion. As Kuno Francke, contrasting 
German self-expression (or self-sur- 
render, as he called it) with American 
self-possession, wrote before the be- 
ginning of the World War: 

A German loves not only to sur- 
render himself to a great cause or a 
sacred trust, he equally loves to sur- 
render himself to whims. He loves 
to surrender to feelings, to hysterias 
of all sorts; he loves to merge him- 
self in vague and formless imagin- 
ings, in extravagant and _ reckless 
experience, in what he likes to call 
“living himself out.” . .. Nobody can 
be a more relentless destroyer of all 
that makes life beautiful and lovely, 
nobody can be a more savage hater of 
religious beliefs, of popular tradition, 
of patriotic instincts, than the Ger- 
man who has convinced himself that 
by the uprooting of all these things 
he performs the sacred task of saving 
society. 


A new German system of education 
which trains the child in self-surren- 
der to his own whims is not likely to 
make the German spirit safer for the 
world, even if it is expressed in the 
forms of democracy. It is the same 
German idea that for the past genera- 
tion has vitiated German art and has 
corrupted German morals and that 
sent Germans plunging into Belgium. 


PRESIDENT HARDING 
AND HIS 
ADMINISTRATION 


MONG American Presidents 
A Harding will be one of the least 

misunderstood. No myth will 
obscure his personality. He will be 
remembered as he was. 

This is as he would have it. There 
was nothing in him that craved a ficti- 
tious renown. No form of misrepre- 
sentation would have been more dis- 
tasteful to him than a false halo. He 
never exalted himself or cultivated 
the art of appearing the hero. He 
never took to himself credit for the 
achievements of others. He never 
strutted in borrowed finery. He 
wished, not adorers to praise him, but 
friends to understand and trust him. 

To an extraordinary degree what he 
wished has come true. The people of 
America have discovered that in the 
loss of their President they have lost 
a friend. Death, the revealer, has 
suddenly made Americans aware of 
the affection they had for this man. . 
So self-effacing had he been in the 
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most exalted office in the world that 
the people did not realize how well 
they knew him until he had gone. 

Humility such as Harding’s is 
‘ compatible both with dignity and with 
force of character. It is rare in pub- 
lic men, but when it appears in union 
with firmness of will it endows a man 
with power. It is a magic faculty by 
which a man qraws unconsciously to 
himself or ‘to the cause he serves the 
‘talents of others. It provides him 
with resources such as no one man can 
otherwise command. At the same 
time it disarms opposition and turns 
enemies into friends. It enables dis- 
joined, conflicting, and even disparate 
forces to unite in a common pursuit. 

It is this trait in Warren Harding 
that is the key to his career. 

Because there was in him no vanity 
to be served he was in his early days 


welcomed into the counsels of his 
neighbors. From that time began his 
expanding leadership. Because he 


was always ready to listen to others 
it was he who in the end was listened 
to, and his advice was then not so 
much his own as the absorbed and 
reissued wisdom of the group. In 
political affairs he naturally followed 
the same course as in other business. 
Successively State Senator, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and candidate for Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, he was a party man, 
not so much because he loved con- 
formity for its own sake or for the 
rewards it brought, as because he was 
always ready to let his own opinions 
seek their fortune among the opinions 
ef others. 

Within two years of his election to 
the United States Senate he was 
chosen Temporary Chairman of the 
Republican Convention of 1916, and 
there, in the Coliseum in Chicago, his 
capacity for self-subordination was 


tested to its limit, for he made of his . 


“keynote speech” (as the Temporary 
Chairman’s address is called in 
American political cant) a perfect ex- 
pression, not of himself so much, but 
of that highly respectable and totally 
unimaginative assemblage. 

Four years later, on accepting the 
nomination for the Presidency, he ex- 
pressed his genuine distaste for self- 
assertion by declaring his faith in 
party. government, in contrast with 
personal government, as the agency 
for translating aspirations and convic- 
tions into public performance. 

After the turmoil of war and in the 
midst of the hardly less contentious 
confusion of a so-called peace, the 
American people were ready to wel- 
come a leader who would sink his will 
in the common will. In his open repu- 
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diation of the League of Nations they 
heard voiced their own _ protest 
not merely against the plan of the 
League itself, but against the attempt 
to put it through by an overriding will 
intolerant of counsel and compromise. 
The American people welcomed Har- 
ding’s leadership precisely because he 
did not seek, to impose it. 

Elected, he called into his Cabinet 
as able a group of advisers as any 
President ever selected, and among 
them two who in popular estimation 
were obviously: the President’s su- 
periors. A man smitten by vanity 
would never have tolerated near him- 
self such rivals for popular admira- 
tion. Mr. Harding not only tolerated 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Hoover, but gave 
them a freedom which provided their 
exceptional gifts both exercise and 
display. In calling to the Treasury 
Mr. Mellon he placed beside himself a 
man whom the people soon recognized 
as a financial genius. Mr. Harding’s 
courage in selecting his Cabinet was 
the courage of humility, and its re- 
ward is the record of a memorable 
Administration. 

By common consent the first place 
in the achievements of his Adminis- 
tration will be given to the Armament 
Conference. He never questioned and, 
so far as we know, never begrudged 
the credit that was given to others for 
initiating it, for he was more intent 
on success for his plan than on fame 
for himself. When the Conference 
was called, he provided for it the in- 
dispensable atmosphere of moral dis- 
armament by his two speeches, one at 
the bier of the Unknown Soldier on 
Armistice Day and the other the next 
day before the delegates assembled in 
plenary session, and thereupon he re- 
tired from the scene. So completely 
did the President keep his hands off 
the management of that Conference 
that at one time it became evident by 
his comments, informally made to 
newspaper men, that he was not even 
following the course of the Conference 
from day to day. How great a trust 
he reposed in the American delegates 
was made clear enough by the remarks 
which he made to Mr. H. H. Kohl- 
saat concerning the treaties drafted 
as a result of the Conference. He 
said, in substance: ‘The success or 
failure of this Administration de- 
pends on the ratification or rejection 
of these treaties. Every Administra- 
tion’s name in history rests on one or 
two acts. If these treaties are ratified 
by the Senate, then this Administra- 
tion’s name is secure in history. If 
the treaties are defeated, nothing rT 
can do the balance of my term can be 
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of more than passing interest, which 
will be forgotten in a few years.” It 
was characteristic of President Har- 
ding that he intrusted his place in 
history to the men whom he had 
chosen to work with him, and gave 
to them, not only authority for con- 
ducting the negotiations, but the 
popular glory for their success. It 
was a great experiment, greatly con- 
ceived and greatly executed. If he 
had tried to impose his will, the plan 
would have been a failure from the 
outset. It succeeded precisely because 
Mr. Harding had a natural humility 
that made of every delegate of every 
country there his coadjutor. 


Comparable to the Armament Con- 


ference as an achievement in foreign 
policy is, as a permanent feature of 
domestic policy, the American Govern- 
ment’s adoption of the Budget. It 
must suffice here to say concerning 
this that the same method which 
brought to an end the naval race, 
ended the dispute over Shantung, 
terminated the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance, and banished the threat of war 
in the Pacific by the very negotiation 
of the Four-Power Pacific Treaty, 
enacted that budget system into law. 
Beside these great achievements, 
other achievements of his Administra- 
tion seem at present of no more than 
moderate importance. Nevertheless 
there were other items in the record 
of his Administration which will have 
lasting effect. One of these is the 
provision for a flexible tariff which 
may reduce the friction and the eco- 
nomic jolting commonly characteristic 
of tariff tinkering. Another is the 


institution of a method to reduce the - 


evils of the business cycle by reducing 
the heights of false prosperity and the 
depths of depression. Still another 
achievement, which is in fact a group 
of achievements, is the withdrawal of 
Government from business enterprise. 
As President Harding had no over- 
weening desire to have his way pre- 
vail over the ways of other people, so 


he would not have the Government 


arrogate to itself functions which 
properly belong to citizens in their 
private capacity. He believed that a 


measure of humility was becoming to 


officialdom, and he thought it less 
necessary for Government to engage 
in business than for business, or at 


least business methods, to find an im- 


portant place in Government. Perhaps 
as lasting as any effect of his Admin- 
istration will be his appointments. to 
the Supreme Court. 


The failures of his Administration 


are due partly to the confusion and 


unsettlement of the times, partly to 
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Harding was above all a just man. He was a good man, 


the basis of whose beliefs was friendship of individuals and ; 
of peoples. 


STEPHANE LAUZANNE. 
Editor of the Paris “Matin.” 


His strength lay rather in the fact that he was ordinary- 


and typically American and that his qualities of character 
were such that whether he were journalist, Senator, or 
President of the United States he never dreamed of distin- 
guishing his own personality from that of the great mass of 
uis fellow-countrymen, or of breaking away into regions of 
thought or action that they could not understand. 

From the London ‘‘Times.” 


Words cannot express my grief at the death of my chief, 
President Harding. It is idle to say that his death is a 
calamity for the United States, for every one knows it. He 
gave his life to the service of our country as truly as any one 
in our history. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 

Acting Secretary of the Navy. 


One, cannot fully estimate the quieting influence his charm- 
ing Dersonality had upon a fretful people. 
WILLIAM DRENNAN, 
Of the New York Civil Service Commission. 


He was great enough to be natural; brave enough to be 
patient and to wait. Kindliness clothed him with dignity 
like a flowing robe. Place did not make him proud, power 
did not make him arrogant, yet there were no hinges to the 
_knees of his spirit. He was brave enough to wait for, and 
waiting, found the abiding confidence of a people. 
EpwIin P. Morrow, 
Governor of Kentucky. 


If he could, he would have chosen no other cause for his 
death than service to his people. President Harding so loved 
the people that if necessary to serve them best he would 
willingly bear their criticism. It is always this which marks 
the statesman and the patriot from the unworthy in public 
place, who to please us pervert or withhold from us the often 
disagreeable but eternal truths of life. 

He was a strong and determined man, who moved in his 
own way all the more effectively and surely because he was 
patient and kindly with those who differed with him, but 
his kindliness was never weakness and his patience never 
cowardice. CHARLES G. DAWES, 

Former Director of the Budget. 
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HARDING THEY KNEW 


The Almighty has taken’ the President from his work. 


~There is loss to the Nation: of a great leader and to thou- ,: 


sands a beloved, personal friend. At, my first meeting with 
him during the war his greeting was: “Neighbor, I want to 
be helpful.” Being helpful to his neighbor was Warren Har- 
ding’s ideal. He envisaged the whole American people as 
“home folks” and neighbors: He loved to think and talk of 
what made good neighbors. He liked to feel of America as 
a good neighbor in the world. 

He came to the Presidency with the burden of reconstruc- 
tion, in a time of high National emotions, of bitter prejudice, 
of deep conflict in thought, of unparalleled dislocation of 
economic life, of unemployment. It was his determination 
to soften acerbities and to secure progress and healing 
through helpfulness and patient conciliation. 

He felt deeply that hard driving would’ open unhealable 
breaches among our people. He applied geniality and good ' 
will to his tremendous tasks in’a way that amounted to 
genius. But under this was a resolute moral courage and 
steadfastness... He was the man needed for our times. He 
became the rallying-point of constructive forces in our coun- 
try. His success in these tasks has come into every home. | 

So generous and unselfish has been ‘his outpouring of ser- 
vice that it has worn out the human body of our leader. 

HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


Few Presidents have had a stronger grip upon the affec- 
tions of our people. His dignity, simplicity, sincerity, and 
graciousness won ,the hearts of all. ‘His personality, how- 
ever, did not alone account for his popularity. He has won 
a place in our history which will place him among the most 
worthy of those who have occupied the Presidency. His 
views were statesmanlike and the honor of our Nation was 
safe and secure in his hands. 


SENATOR WALSH, of Massachusetts. 


No words can express the grief into which we are plunged 
by. this calamity. The Nation has suffered an irreparable 
loss. A quiet, brave, strong leader has fallen, overborne by 
the burden he was carrying. 

He was not only an able and faithful public servant but 
one of nature’s noblemen. A true-hearted, generous spirit, 
he-has left with the people he loved a rare example of gentle- 
ness in high office, and of the most conscientious and un- 
selfish devotion to public duty. CHARLES E. HUGHES, 

Secretary of State. 
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disunion in his party, but partly to 
the defects of Mr. Harding’s own 
qualities. There are times and cir- 
cumstances when conference and com- 
promise are futile or impossible. Even 
so unpresuming a man as the Apostle 
Paul found it necessary at one time to 
take the place of the captain of a ship. 
In the coal and railway strikes a year 
ago Mr. Harding’s disposition to see 
both sides and to invite the bellig- 
erents to a common agreement pre- 
vented that vigorous and seemingly 
arbitrary action which is required in 
emergencies ‘to avoid disaster. His 
desire to promote the interests of the 
American merchant marine and to re- 
organize the machinery of the Federal 
Government, was thwarted by appar- 

tan d. differences of 
opinion concerning methods. Perhaps 
the most costly failure of all, because 
re must be reckoned directly in human 
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life and happiness, has been the fail- 
ure of the proper administration of 
the Veterans’ Bureau; but that was 
due, not to deliberate neglect, but to 
the inclination to too great confidence 
in the ability of those to whom the 
President intrusted the administra- 
tion of that most difficult service. 
Most explicable of all his failures was 
his failure to win the victory for his 
proposal that America should join the 
World Court. Indeed, that is hardly 
to be counted a failure at all. It was 
simply an uncompleted task. He went 
about it, however, as about every 
other undertaking, not to see that he 
had his way, but to see that the cause 
was served. He was ready to yield on 
means, and expected others to yield 
also. . 

“Perhaps Mr. Harding’s humility 
showed its strength best in “the way 
he- ‘said’ No. “His: veto. of the Bonus 
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Bill was so explained that it did not 
seem like the overriding of the will of 
Congress, but the statement of a con- 
dition which made the carrying out of 
that will practically impossible. 

Throughout he sought understand- 
ing, he wanted to be himself under- 
stood, and he wanted to understand 
others. He wanted others to under- 
stand one another. He believed that 
the nations needed nothing so much as 
mutual understanding. It was on a 
“voyage of understanding,’ ashe called 
it, that he was traveling when he died, 
and the heritage he leaves his country 
is the spirit which will be invoked 
when misunderstandings arise at 
home or abroad. 

There are men who are great, 
whether theirs is a great office or ‘no. 
There are’ other ‘men who remain little 
despite their great office. And there 
are other’ men yet” who _by filling * a 
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great office greatly themselves become 
great. 

Harding’s greatness consisted not 
in any great endowment, but in em- 
ploying the endowment he had in a 
great office greatly. 

There are many ways of measuring 
greatness among men, and by some of 
these means President Harding may 
not stand in history among the great 
of the earth; but there is one measure 
which his name need not fear. ‘Who- 
soever will be great among you, shall 
be your minister; and whosoever of 
you will be the chiefest, shall be ser- 
vant of all.” 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 
CALVIN COOLIDGE 


ALVIN COOLIDGE has come to 
C the Presidency with a double 

heritage. From his ancestors 
and from his environment he inherits 
the ideals and habits of a people whose 
qualities have gone into the founda- 
tions of the Republic. From the peo- 
plé at large he has received a great 
bequest of faith. 

Few, if any, public men of National 
reputation in our history have been so 
little known as Calvin Coolidge is and 
yet so much trusted. He was made 
Vice-President because of one public 
act—his maintenance of law and order 
in the face of a police strike. On his 
record in that case the people believe 
in him as a man of action and courage. 
But of his policies, his probable course 
in any contingency calling for judg- 
ment, they have no real basis of 
knowledge. With that trust they 
made him Vice-President, and with 
that trust they accept him as Presi- 
dent with equanimity. 

' And yet the people as a whole, and 
the politicians as well, have no means 
of knowing how to classify him. They 
know he is a Republican, that he has 
served acceptably in public office, in 
the City Council of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, then as City Attorney, 
then in the Senate of the Common- 
wealth, and then as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor and Governor. But is he a 
conservative or a liberal? Is he capa- 
ble of revolutionary’ acts, or is he 
constitutionally a reactionary? Or is 
he ‘neither, but just a ‘commonplace, 
conscientious politician? There are 
not many citizens of the United States 
that can give good reasons for an an- 
swer to any of these questions. Per- 
haps those who are seeking an'answer 
td those questions might’ find’ some 
answer in this quotation from’ his 
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speech on being elected President of 
the Massachusetts State Senate. It 
might be called his political creed: 

Do the day’s work. If it be to pro- 
tect the rights of the weak, whoever 
objects, do it. If it be to help a 
powerful corporation better to serve 
the people, whatever the opposition, 
do that. Expect to be called a stand- 
patter, but don’t be a stand-patter. 
Expect to be called a demagogue, but 
don’t be a demagogue. Don’t hesitate 
to be as revolutionary as_ science. 
Don’t hesitate to be as reactionary as 
the multiplication table. Don’t ex- 
pect to build up the weak by pulling 
down the strong. Don’t hurry to 
legislate. Give administration a 
chance to catch up with legislation. 


Evidently the American Republic 
has as its President now a man who 
is not attached to labels, but is not 
afraid of labels being attached to 
him; a man who will not swerve from 
a deed merely because of a name: 

Because his National reputation 
was built on the suppression of a 
strike, it has been assumed in some 
quarters that he was opposed to or- 
ganized labor. Such a supposition is 
gratuitous. The strike which he sup- 
pressed was not the strike of workmen 
in a conflict with employers; it was a 
strike of public servants against the 
public welfare. What he has stated 
is that the public safety is paramount, 
and he has expressed it emphatically 
in these words: “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, any time.” 


So far from being unsympathetic to 


the demands of wage-earners for bet- 
ter conditions, he has advocated legis- 
lative measures which some people 
regard as too progressive. He has 
defended social insurance legislation 
in these words: 

We have long been familiar with 
insurance to cover losses. . . . Social 
insurance will not be, under a Repub- 
lican interpretation, any new form 
of outdoor relief, some new scheme 
of living on the town. It will be an 
extension of the old familiar princi- 
ple to the needs at hand, and so 
popularized as to meet the require- 
ments of our times. 


Coming to the Presidency at a time 
when there seems a widespread desire 
to work little or poorly for as great a 
compensation as possible, he brings a 
message sorely needed. “Sdvages | do 
not work,” he says. “The growth “of 
a sentiment that despises work is an 
appeal from civilization to barbarism.” 
And he adds: “If, material rewards be 
the only: measure of success, there is 
no hope of a peaceful. solution of:.our 
social questions; for they will never be 
large enough:to satisfy. . But ;such.is 
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not the case. Men struggle for mate- 
rial success because that is’ the path, 


the process, to the development’ ‘of 


character. We ought to demand eco- 


nomic IUREICE, but most of Au because 


it is justice.” 

But the edge of his philosophy cuts 
both ways, for he has said in an ad- 
dress to industrial leaders: “You men 
who represent our industries can see 
that there is the same right to dis- 
perse unlawful assembling of wealth 
or power that there is to disperse a 
mob that has met to lynch or riot.” 

From the new President those who 
believe that sentiment is a good sub- 
stitute for action and that good inten- 
tions can take the place of right con- 
duct have nothing to hope for. Some 
lovers of peace may be shocked to 
know that he has said, “The only hope 
for peace lies in the perfection of the 
arts of war.” But all who trust solely 
to force will be disappointed on read- 
ing this passage: “But America must 
furnish more than armies and navies 
for the future. If armies and navies 
were to be supreme, Germany would 
be right. ... It must be our disinter- 
ested plans that are to restore Europe 
to a peace through justice when we 
have secured victory through the 
sword. And into a new world we are 
to take, not only the people of op- 
pressed Europe, but the people of 
America.” 

Of the World Court, it is recalled 
that almost three years ago Mr. Coo- 
lidge in a campaign speech said: 

I believe humanity would welcome 
the creation of an international asso- 
ciation for conference and a world 
court whose verdicts upon justiciable 
questions this country, in common 
with all nations, would be willing and 
able to uphold. The decision of .this 
court or the recommendations of such 
a conference could be accepted with- 
out sacrificing on our part or asking 
any other power to sacrifice one iota 
of its nationality. 


President Coolidge has announced 
that it will be his purpose to carry out 
the policies which President Harding 
has begun. He could not be expected 
to do otherwise. He was chosen with 
President Harding on the same plat- 
form. Nevertheless we hope that in 
loyalty to that purpose he will be him- 
self. Cynical politicians in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere, as correspondence 
from ‘Washington’ in’ this’ issue’ indi- 
cates, are giving to Calvin ‘Coolidge 
little credit for intellectual, moral, or 
political independence, initiative, and 
force. We hope those politicians ‘will 
have occasion to. regret their’ present 
state of mind. We believe. that. he, will 
Follo the counsel he, gave to the legis- 
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lative body he addressed as Governor 
when he said to them: “It is your 
duty not only to reflect public opinion, 
but to lead it.” 

When the people of Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where Calvin Coolidge 
lives, met on Sunday -following the 
death of President Harding, they held 


oats” O Ui 
at the close of the morning: service a 
short service of prayer for the new 
President, their fellow-townsman and 
neighbor, and asked the guidance of 
the 
Magistrate and his Administration. 
In this act we believe these people 
were speaking for the Nation. 


A GOOD NEIGHBOR 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


President Harding is that of 

kindliness—and what better im- 
pression can any man leave behind 
him when he dies? He was a good 
neighbor—and what better epitaph 
can be written on a man’s tombstone 
than that? 

When he was nominated for the 
Presidency in 1920, I was disap- 
pointed. I had thought of him as a 
rather pompous and_ party-minded 


TT: impression left on me by 


_, Senator, the kind that thrusts his 


“hand into the breast of his frock coat, 
waves the flag, and talks rhetorically 
about the Grand Old Republican 
Party. My first surprise was to learn 
the rules which were pasted for the 
guidance of every reporter and writer 
on the Marion “Star” while Mr. Har- 
ding was the active proprietor and 
editor of that journal. These rules 
affected me more in my attitude 
towards his candidacy than any of the 
policies of political statesmanship to 


which he gave utterance during the - 


campaign. They seemed to me so im- 
portant that I printed them promi- 
nently in The Outlook of November 
10, 1920, under the title “A Self- 
Portrait of Harding.” They read as 
follows: 


Remember there are two sides to 
every question. Get them both. 

' Be truthful. Get the facts. 

Mistakes are inevitable, but strive 
for accuracy. I would rather have 
one story exactly right than a hun- 
dred half wrong. 

Be decent, be fair, be generous. 

Boost—don’t knock. 

There’s good in everybody. Bring 
out the good and never needlessly 
hurt the feelings of anybody. 

In reporting a political gathering 
‘give the facts, tell the story as it is, 
not as you would like to have it. 
Treat. all parties alike. If there is 
any politics to be played, we will play 
it in our editorial columns. 

Treat all religious matters rever- 
ently. 

« If it can possibly be avoided, never 

‘bring ignominy to an innocent man 
or child in telling of the misdeeds or 
misfortunes of a relative. 

Don’t wait to be asked, but do it 
without the asking, and above all-be: 


clean and never let a dirty word or 
suggestive story get into type. 

I want this paper so conducted that 
it can go into any home without de- 
stroying the innocence of any child. 


I thought then and I think now that 
this apparently simple creed is really 
a profound one, and is a key to the 
steadily growing respect and influence 
with which Mr. Harding’s character 
has affected the country. 

About six weeks ago, on June 15, I 
met Mr. Harding in the White House. 
I was one of a group which saw. and 
heard him present three gold medals, 
awarded by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association, to three distinguished 
Americans. When the company, 
which included several men and wo- 
men of National and 
importance, had gathered in a semi- 
circle in the East Room, President 
Harding entered through the doors 
leading from the main corridor. My 
recollection is that he was dressed in 
white. I remember being struck with 
the combination of dignity and be- 
nignity in his modest but courteous 
bearing as he entered. His presenta- 
tion remarks were extemporaneous, 
but what he said was appropriate and 
finely phrased. In presenting the 
medal which was bestowed upon Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, a great-grand- 
daughter of Alexander Hamilton, for 
her life-long service in behalf of 
women and children, Mr. Harding 
said: 


There is nothing in life comparable 
to the inspiration of service, and I 
would like you to say to the recipient 
of this medal that it has been a very 
great pleasure not only to transmit 
it, and to echo some of the ideals of 
the great Roosevelt, but to pay to her 
_the tribute of doing that which, to 
my mind, is the greatest thing in the 
world. 


It was quite apparent that there 


~ was nothing perfunctory in what he 


said and that he really thought. that 
neighborly service is “the greatest 
thing in the world.” On this occasion 
three young. girls, about fourteen 
years of age, each a daughter of a 


Almighty for the new Chief: 


international 
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Association, “prs 
with a_ specially “anu. 


bound copy of a report of the. 

ties of the Memorial Association:~ 
was quite delightful to see the Presi- 
dent’s. face as these girls were making 
their short presentation addresses. 
And the gentleness and courtesy with 
which he accepted their gift, and re- 
turned thanks for it, was really quite 
affecting. 

It is rather a curious coincidence— 
some people of sublime faith might 
call it more than a coincidence—that 
just as President Harding was leaving 
this world two rather remarkable arti- 
cles appeared in the public prints, by 
two Americans who are frequently in 
the political thoughts of their coun- 
trymen. Woodrow Wilson contributes 
to the August “Atlantic” a brief but 
clear and effective paper on what this 
country needs for the relief of its 
burden of perplexity; and in “Collier’s 
Weekly” for the first week in August 
Henry Ford in an equally striking 
but quite different article gives his 
views of what the country needs. 
Both in a way say that what is needed 
is the spirit of neighborly service. 

One of the greatest letter writers 
of all time wrote to some friends in 
the city of Corinth, nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, a letter, a famous 
passage of which is a tribute to neigh- 
borliness. It might be paraphrased 
somewhat as follows: 

Though I leave a million dollars in 
my will to a hospital, and though I 
make every kind of sacrifice to main- 
tain my opinions, and am not a good 
neighbor, I am really of very little 
use. A good neighbor is tolerant and 
kindly; envies nobody; does not boast 
of his own advantages and is not con- 
ceited. A good neighbor respects 
others and respects himself; is not 
grasping and selfish; and is not irasci- 
ble. A good neighbor trusts men un- 
til they prove to be untrustworthy. 
The vicious things in men sadden him, 
but he is joyous when he remembers 
how much good, after all, there is in 
the community. A good neighbor 
bears a lot; believes in his fellow- 
men; hopes for the best; and endures 
with patience and courage what cannot 
be cured. A good neighbor is always 
a standby and a support to his com- 
munity and to his country, even when 
political creeds fail and political ora- 
tions cease to accomplish much and 
those who think they: know it all have 
vanished into obscurity. 

Since this article was written a 
colleague has called my attention to 
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éeighbor, I want to be 
og helpful to»his neigh- 

bor. ‘was Warren Harding’s ideal.” 
If it were possible to incorporate 
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this ideal into siitecaneh ind ‘many j 
perplexing and dangerous political 


problems would disappear like fog be- 
fore the sunlight. 
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WARREN HARDING—STRANGER TO HATE 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


ARREN HARDING loved life. 
He did not love power. 

Upon the background of 
these brief truths it is easy to paint 
the portrait of the man who became 
the’. twenty-ninth President of the 
United States. 

If his own judgment had prevailed 
at a crucial point in his career, War- 
ren Harding would not have been 
President. 
to continue as one among ninety-six 
Senators, content to take his place 
only occasionally in the sun, and hav- 
ing but slight wish for the pitilessness 
of the steady noon-day glare. His 
mind went along with the men in the 
ranks. He did not envy the leaders. 

It was at this moment that Mrs. 
Harding, ever a dominating influence 
in his life, prevailed and Mr. Harding 
continued in a pre-Convention fight 
which had appeared to him as all but 
hopeless. The rest is history. 

To visualize, Warren Harding in a 
proper perspective it is necessary to 
realize that, not excepting even the 
plain man from Massachusetts who 
has succeeded him, he was the most 
modest man ever to occupy the White 
House. While there he never ceased 
to marvel that the Presidency should 
be his. This was because he held the 
office in such reverent awe. He 
thought of himself as President as but 
a humble man with a great responsi- 
bility placed in’ his keeping. If he 
could but administer the trust so that 
in the end his fellow-beings might say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” his satisfaction, he often 
declared, would be complete. ‘Mr. 
Harding wants to be President more 
than any man I ever knew,” declared 
an ‘old White House attaché to the 
writer just before the President 
started on his ill-destined tour. The 
attaché had estimated many a Presi- 
dent before. His judgment of Mr. 
Harding was just. 

But Mr. Harding did not think of 
the Presidency as a vehicle to forward 
the inordinate ambitions of any indi- 
vidual. He did not ‘believe that the 
power of the Presidency was a thing 
to be wielded ruthlessly against one’s 
‘adversaries. He did not look upon 
himself as a brilliant genius.’ He did 
not feel that he was the only man of 
his’ generation ‘fitted’ for the’ Presi- 
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OBERT T. SMALL is Director of the 

\, News Department of the Con- 
solidated Press Association. He is 
an internationally famous reporter 
and graphic news writer, formerly a 
member of the staff of the Washing- 
ton “Star,” and new its regular con- 
iributor. Mr. Small writes of his 


article in answer to our request: 


I think you can truthfully say it is 
written by one who knew him well. I 


accompanied Mr. Harding from Marion 
to Washington |} to take the oath of 
office; I am going back with him to his 
Jast resting-place. I was assigned to 
“cover’’ Mr. Harding immediately after 
his election. My despatches were in 
more than a hundred of the leading pa- 
pers of the country. I was with Mr. 
Harding in Fiorida; I knew him in the 
intimacy of the homes of his old friends 
in Marion; knew -him in the companion- 
ship of the golf links, and in the ‘‘not 
for publication’ conferences at _ the 
White House. 
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dency. At times it seemed that he 
carried this highly developed sense of 
modesty too far. It made some of 
those with whom he came in contact 
rate him far below his worth. 

In the Presidency Mr. Harding al- 
ways spoke of himself in the third 
person. He was never “I.” Nearly 
always he was “the Executive;” occa- 
sionally “the President.” ‘That is as 
far as the Executive may go,” he 
would say, and in this phrase he ex- 
pressed the really sacred regard he 
felt for the three Constitutional 
branches of the Government—the 
legislative, the executive, and the judi- 
cial. 

Mr. Harding was a stickler for 
orderliness. He always wanted to do 
“the becoming thing.” He would alse 
ask himself if a certain proposed line 
“seemly.” The 
word “sweet” also had a high place in 
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his vocabulary. He could not bear to 
‘hurt the feelings of the most lowly 
person about him. He could not say 
no. 

The ends to which he would go to 
avoid annoying others were _illus- 
trated by an incident at Marion in the 
period between his election and the 
inauguration. One day there was a 
great mystery. The President-elect 
and Mrs. Harding were going to 
Cleveland. They thought they could 
slip away from the watchfully waiting 
newspaper men—possibly even get 
away from the Secret Service sleuths 
already guarding the new Executive- 
to-be. But secrets will out, and Mr. 
Harding got. a real shock when one of 
the correspondents casually inquired: 

“Why are you going to Cleveland 
to-day, Senator?” 

Mr. Harding’s annoyance was ob- 
vious. 

“If any of you boys go to Cleveland 
with me, or even mention my going,” 
‘he shot back, “you will incur moun- 
tains of displeasure.” 

The mystery of the whole thing 
puzzled the correspondents. They 
thought the visit must have some 
great political or international signifi- 
cance. It was at the time the “best 
minds” were coming to Marion. 
Naturally, we thought the “super- 
minds” must have been summoned to 
Cleveland. But it leaked out at last 
that Mr. Harding was going to Cleve- 
land merely to consult a noted dentist, 
and desired that his mission be kept a 
secret so that the feelings of the home 
town dentist in Marion should not be 
hurt. 

Warren Harding spared the feel- 
ings of others, because he knew what 
it was himself to be hurt. 
most sensitive man ever in the Presi- 
dency. Nor was it possible for him 
always to shield his hurts from those 
about him. A chance remark now and 
then would show how persistently he 
had read and how keenly he had felt 
some of the things said about him. 
Mr. Harding did not resent straight- 
out political criticism. It was the 
_ jest, the chance shot of some news- 
paper paragrapher, that apparently 
cut him to the quick. He would re- 
member such a blow for days. Be- 
cause he came to Washington from a 
small town Mr. Harding resented the 
occasional reference made to “Main 
Street” in many of the inevitable 
jibes. He also resented the sallies at 
his English. He was proud of that 
English, proud of what in the news- 
paper craft was called his “style,” and 
why it should suddenly be picked to 
pieces just because he was President 
he could never quite fathom. The 
criticism had its effect, however. One 
of Mr. Harding’s undeniable early 
weaknesses was a love for polysyllabic 
alliteration. He thought it an artful 
aid. But he got away from the fault 
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entirely in his last writings and 
speeches. _ 

Mr. Harding had great difficulty in 
accommodating himself to the transi- 
tion from the comparatively secluded 
life of a Senator to the searching pub- 
licity that surrounds a President. He 
did not see why he could not be just 


plain Warren Harding in the White 


House, as he had been all of his life. 


He chafed at first under the “chaper- 
onage” of the Secret Service men, and 
at the ubiquitousness of the corre- 
spondents. He seemed particularly 
jealous of his last few days in Marion. 
On one of these days he walked into a 
In walked a 


“Can’t a fellow even get a shine 
without being watched?” protested 
the President-elect. 

“No, sir,” said the agent. 

“IT suppose I have no rights any 
more?” This somewhat petulantly. 
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“No, sir,” replied the agent, un- 
perturbed. 

There was a sigh, and after that 
Warren Harding resigned himself to 
the inevitable. 

His difficulty in comprehending the 
change that comes to a President was 
illustrated by another incident. Mr. 
Harding was preparing to go to 
Florida for six weeks of rest and 
recreation before assuming the oner- 
ous duties of office. Some of the more 
timid of the professional politicians 
interested in his welfare hesitated to 
approve the journey. The winter was 
a hard one. Coal was short in some 
of the Northern cities and there was 
suffering among the masses. In these 
circumstances, it was suggested that 
it might not look so well for the 
President-elect’s picture to be spread 
in the papers basking in white flannels 
under a sheltering palm and drink- 
ing, as it were, from the fountain of 
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youth. The suggestion did not dis- 
turb Mr. Harding in the least. 

“All right,” he said; “let’s see that 
no pictures are taken.” 

It did not occur to him that any one 
could mean that the trip itself should 
be called off. He had always gone to 
Florida in the winter as a private citi- 
zen or obscure official, and he saw no 
reason why he should not go just as 
inconspicuously as before. Mr. Har- 
ding was never complex. This simple 
reasoning was characteristic of him. 

Although his religious respect for 
the Presidency remained unimpaired 
to the end, the office brought many 
disappointments to the modest man 
from Ohio. The squabbles for place, 
the greed and selfishness with which 
he found himself confronted, never 
ceased to puzzle and amaze him. It 
was really his first experience with 
National office-seekers, for during the 
six years he was in the Senate Wood- 
row Wilson was President and there 
were few political plums for Warren 
Harding to distribute among _ the 
faithful of the G. O. P. The intrica- 
cies of the office also proved far 
greater than he had imagined. 

“Government, after all, is a simple 
thing,” said Harding the candidate. 
But Harding the President found it 
exceedingly complex, with ramifica- 
tions which seemingly had no end. 
His own formulas of life, his own 
method of doing things simply and 
direct, found him bewildered at the 
mazes of diplomatic and political in- 
trigue, but striving always against 
sharper and craftier minds to make 
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the elementary qualities of honesty 
and good will prevail over the more 
subtle and sordid forces at play in the 
world. 

Mr. Harding was not a keen stu- 
dent. He did not rate himself of the 
intelligentsia. His-reading was mostly 
of the newspaper—an editorial trait 
of the years. He was not fond of 
public speaking he felt it a duty. The 
preparation of set speeches was a 
heavy task to him; he did not have 
the free flowing ideas of a Roosevelt 
or a Wilson; his mind was grooved 
more like that of a Taft, or, as was 
frequently said, a McKinley. 

When he was happiest at the White 
House was at the “old home evenings,” 
as he used to call them, when some of 
the old friends of Marion or of Wash- 
ington would drop in for a sociable 
time. Mr. 
merry mood—good story-tellers and 
what might be termed boon compan- 
ions. He disliked formality. In his 
hours of leisure he liked Harry 
Daugherty and Harry New, Joe Fre- 
linghuysen and Albert Lasker, Fred 
Upham, and the rest. They were his 
playmates in Washington, just as 
“Gink” Schroeter, Orlie Rapp, Jim 
Prendergast, Dick Crissinger, Charley 
King, and the others had been in 
Marion. Secretary Hughes, Secretary 
Hoover, Secretary Mellon, and men of 
their stripe were his official associates, 
and that only. He respected their 
views and advice, but he found no re- 
laxation in their society. 

It has been truly said of Mr. Har- 
ding that he looked every inch the 


Harding liked men of 
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President. Many believed that his 
constitution was as rugged as his 
stature, but this was not true. None 
too strong in youth, his pathway -to 
man’s estate was beset with many ob- 
stacles. He did not possess the physi- 
cal stamina of some of his predeces- 
sors, and to those who knew him best 
this explained many things. Mr. Har- 
ding tackled his problems with en- 
thusiastic zeal, but before he could 
proceed very far with them his 
strength would give out and the fight- 
ing instincts that welled up within 
him lacked the fuel to carry them on. 
Mr. Harding’s health called for a 
great deal of outdoor exercise. He 
got this as Senator; he was denied a 
great deal of it as President. The 
result was plainly evident and pro- 
gressive. Mr. Harding was criticised 
for playing too much golf. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he did not play enough. A 
stricken people realize this now, per- 
haps, but they were unthinking and 
unreasoning before. 

“They would not criticise me if I 
rode horseback two or three hours 
each day,” President Harding ex- 
claimed more than once. “Why do 
they attack me because I exercise at 
golf instead?” 

As he loved life, so did Mr. Harding 
love his fellow-man. He preferred 
always to suffer an injustice himself 
than to deal an unjust blow. 

It has been said that no man is 
strong unless he be hated as well as 
loved. If that be true, Warren Har- 
ding was not a strong man. He and 
hate were total strangers. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE AND THE LITTLE THINGS 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


NLY by the little things is the 
QO personal character of Calvin 

Coolidge, thirtieth President of 
the United States, known to the capi- 
tal of the Nation over which he now 
presides. Two years’ residence in the 
city of Washington has not been 
enough for this man of diffidence, 
modesty, and acute and scrupulous 
regard for the peculiar position which 
he has held to project his more posi- 
tive personality upon those about him. 
He has been urged many times and 
in many ways to step farther out into 
the great National picture; but not 
even the action of President Harding 
in making him a member of the meet- 
ings of the Cabinet was enough to 
eause him to deviate from that fine 
sense of propriety and deference 
which has held him away from the 
public gaze. 


BY MERCER VERNON 


Even to a smaller degree Has the 
Nation at large come to know the man 
who is now President through the lit- 
tle things that have made him known 
and admired in the closer circle. Now, 
however, the isolated incident, the 
casual anecdote, and the half-forvot- 
ten episode in which Calvin Coolidge 
has quietly figured during his two 
years’ residence in the National capi- 
tal will be brought forth to introduce 
him to the great public which he is to 
serve as Chief Executive. 

Such incidents doubtless ‘occurred 
often enough in any given period of 
association with the then Vice-Presi- 
dent, but too frequently they were so 
completely a part of Mr. Coolidge’s 
natural retirement that they could 
scarcely be given enough worldly sub- 
stance to carry them out of the time 
and place of their occurrence. Such 


was the situation surrounding the in- 
cidents of his participation in the 
dedication of the Government hospital — 
for colored war veterans at Tuskegee, — 
Alabama, on February 12 last. “= 

Naturally, pressure was brought to 
bear to have President Harding de- 
liver the dedicatory address upon this 
occasion. This splendid institution, 
for the exclusive care of disabled col- 
ored veterans, had been conceived and 
brought to completion during the first 
eighteen months of the Harding Ad- 
ministration, and with the personal 
co-operation of President Harding 
himself. The President, however, was 
unable to accept the invitation, and 
Vice-President Coolidge was then 
urged to take his place. 

“Does the President want me to ~ 
go?” was his only answer to the invi-° 
tation. No one in the party could 





THE OUTLOOK 


Photographic Division Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


“THE VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES WAS STILL LOOKING UP AT THE FIXED 
FIGURE ABOVE HIM”’ 


answer the question specifically, and 
Mr. Coolidge made it emphatically 
plain that he would not presume to 
inject himself into this personal 
achievement of his chief without first 
being assured that it would be pleas- 
ing to the President. Here was a 
situation into which any public man 
possessing normal political selfishness 
might readily have stepped forward 
without a moment’s hesitation, a sit- 
uation of the utmost political signifi- 
cance to any one who cared to take 
advantage of it upon that basis. How- 
ever, it was only after those extending 
the invitation had called again at the 
White House, and after President 
Harding at a subsequent Cabinet 
meeting had personally requested Mr. 
Coolidge to represent him on this 
occasion, that the man who is now 
President would consent to take a part 


in the interesting and_ significant 
ceremony. 

It was my privilege to go to Tuske- 
gee in advance of the dedication, to 
assist in the arrangement of the pro- 
gramme. 

Before leaving I called upon Mr. 
Coolidge. In our brief talk he con- 
veyed to me, not very greatly by 
words, but plainly by manner and 
bearing, his deep sensibility of the 
clearly defined relations between black 
and white in the heart of the South. 
Absolutely nothing, must be done or 
undertaken, he insisted, which should 
in the slightest degree cause embar- 
rassment or chagrin to a single one 
of the. hundreds of colored men and 
women who would participate in the 
dedication, or to a single one of the 
hundreds of white men and women 
who it was hoped would join hands 
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with the National Administration in 
throwing the doors of the $2,000,000 
institution open to colored men who 
had been disabled in the war service 
of their country. 

A week later the proposed pro- 
gramme was shown to Mr. Coolidge in 
his office at the capital. It revealed 
that those who were to join the Vice- 
President in the dedication on Lin- 
coln’s birthday included, not only Dr. 
R. R. Moton, President of the Tuske- 
gee Industrial and Normal Institute, 
and other leaders of the colored race, 
but also Governor W. W. Brandon, of 
Alabama, the Attorney-General and 
the Adjutant-General of Alabama, and 
several members of the Alabama 
Legislature. Not even a fleeting mark 
of emotion registered itself upon Mr. 
Coolidge’s countenance. No sign of 
gratification or surprise: If his atti- 
tude suggested anything at all, it was 
merely that here was exactly what he 
had expected. 

However, there was a minor detail 
of the programme at which he halted. 
It was this: 

Feb. 12. 6.30 A.M. Governor Bran- 
don, of Alabama, will meet the Vice- 
President at the Georgia-Alabama 
border. He will board the Vice- 
President’s car to pay his respects, 
and accompany him to Tuskegee. 


“That must be changed,” the Vice- 
President finally directed, without 
looking up and without immediately 
explaining why. A few moments 
later, however, he revealed what was 
in his mind. 

“In his own State,” Mr. Coolidge 
said, “a Governor is superior to any 
public officer except the President of 
the United States. When we reach 
the border of the State of Alabama, I 
will go into the Governor’s car and 
pay my respects to him.” 

Here was one of the little things 
by which a limited circle of persons 
has come to know Calvin Coolidge. It 
was one of the little things, as well, 
in which the then Vice-President 
acted so modestly, with such obvious 
and simple propriety, that no one even 
thought at the time of passing the 
incident along to a wider public. The 
Governor of Alabama, it should be 
added, also had some personal views 
upon this point. A guest in his be- 
loved State was first and foremost a 
guest, no matter whether he was Vice- 
President of the United States or 
merely a Yankee lawyer come from 
Northampton, Massachusetts, to see 
how they did things in the South, and 
it was the first rule of courtesy for the 
host to bid him welcome. When he 
learned, however, that the Vice- 
President was determined in his posi- 
tion, he decided that another first rule 
of courtesy was that of acceding to a 
guest’s desire. And so it happened 
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that when Vice-President Coolidge, 
one minute-.after leaving West Point, 
Georgia, had passed into the terri- 
torial confines of the State of Ala- 
bama, he went forward into the car 
ahead and made his obeisance not 
only to the governing head of that 
State, but also to his own sense of 
deference. ; 

Two hours later Vice-President 
Coolidge, Northerner and Republican, 
and Governor Brandon, Southerner 
and Democrat, sat side by side on the 
platform of the Tuskegee chapel, and 
each in his turn addressed the vast 
audience of colored persons which 
confronted them. Coolidge spoke elo- 
quently of the life and achievement of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the Governor 
of Alabama spoke earnestly and force- 
fully of the real and the misunder- 
stood relations of the whites with the 
blacks in the South. 


THE OUTLOOK 


During the afternoon Mr. Coolidge 
was asked to pose for his picture be- 
fore the cameras of the photographic 
division of Tuskegee Institute. <A 
grassy spot in the vicinity of the 
splendid bronze statue to Booker T. 
Washington, founder of Tuskegee ,In- 
stitute, was selected. It was while the 
photographers were adjusting their 
cameras that Mr. Coolidge quietly 
moved out of focus. He walked very 
slowly up to the pediment of the 
statue. Mounting the granite step in 
front of him, he paused and looked up 
at the bronze likeness of the great 
colored leader. The cameras were im- 
mediately advanced, and when the 
student photographers pressed the 
rubber bulbs the Vice-President of the 
United States was still looking up at 
the fixed figure above him, and his hat 
was in his hand. 

Here was another of the little 
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things—-a momentary gesture reveal- 
ing to those who witnessed it an 


_unashamed respect for achievement 


and nobility, a respect which obliter- 
ates color or creed or political consid- 
eration, and bows only to the accom- 
plished act. There will be many of 
these little things—the isolated inci- 
dent, the casual anecdote, and the 
half-forgotten episode—recalled by 
those who have come’ into occasional 
contact with Mr. Coolidge during his 
two years’ residence: in the National 
capital. But they will have to come 
from manifold sources. No one man 
can have been fortunate enough to 
encounter more than three or four. 
They are never premeditated, and 
they occur only so occasionally that a 
week’s close association with this — 
modest man would scarcely bring 
forth more than a handful of really 
tellable things. — 


THE VACANT LEADERSHIP 
CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


\ 7 ASHINGTON turned almost 
in a breath from the personal 
tragedy of President Har- 
ding’s death to ‘its political results. 


This was inevitable; the interests of’ 


every man and woman here are deeply 
rooted in politics, whether for reasons 
of personal advantage or of National 
policy. Much depends on finding out 
as soon as possible what will happen, 
and the discussion started almost be- 
fore the ink that told of the death was 
dry. 

In all this welter of speculation and 
divination one thing stands out above 
all others: Calvin Coolidge has had 
thrown at his feet one of the greatest 
opportunities for service and for am- 
bition that has come in the history of 
America. The Republican party is 
plunged into chaos, without important 
leadership or effective control, with- 
out constructive policies at home or 
abroad, without power to direct itself 
or the Congress which nominally be- 
longs to it. There is only one solid 
nucleus, one starting-point—Coolidge 
is in the President’s chair, and holds 
the mighty power of that office. 

This is no more than a starting- 
point, however. Mr. Coolidge is him- 
self almost unknown, politically speak- 
ing; his opinions and abilities are 
little understood, his personality baf- 
fling. He has announced that he will 
continue in President Harding’s path, 
but this means little. It may be only 
a gesture, and, no matter how sin- 
cerely he tries, it can be made only 
partly true, since he is a different 


BY STANLEY FROST 


man. The single clear fact is that he 
does hold power, and the _ political 
world is asking itself and all its ac- 
quaintances whether he can do what 
Roosevelt did in the same situation, 
and if he can, whether he will. 

The chaos in the midst of which he 
has his opportunity can hardly be 
overdrawn. It had been accepted that 
Mr. Harding must be renominated and 
that his Administration and his poli- 
cies must form the background of the 
campaign. Other candidates had been 
more or less silenced, opposition and 
discord had been greatly restrained, 
by this decision. 

Now this is gone. The single uni- 
fying power in the party, aside from 
the desire for victory, died with 
President Harding. It is true that 
his leadership has been gentle, rather 
tenuous, and often disputed, but it 
was real. He had the prestige of a 
great popular vote, the tremendous 
political power of the Administration, 
and the influence of his winning per- 
sonality to support the common-sense 
conclusion that the party could not 
hope for a new victory if it admitted 
any failure in its use of the last 
one, 

He left no heir, however, but. be- 
queathed all of his problems and prac- 
tically. none of his power to his suc- 
cessor. The political weight of the 
Administration belonged to him alone, 
and, while it will carry on the actual 
business of government as well for the 
new President, he cannot use it in the 
political arena without an extensive 


overhaul. It is an almost useless 
weapon for him. 

The party’s compulsion to carry on 
the Harding policies is of hardly more 
value, though the fact that Mr. Coo- 
lidge sat in the Cabinet helps him here. 
But many policies were incomplete 
and must be rounded out before being 
put into action, none had full accept- 
ance, and now even the restraints 


. which hampered their opponents have 


been torn away. Mr. Coolidge had no 
particular share in forming them, no 
share at all in supporting them, and 
so has no peculiar right to interpret. 
complete, and enforce them. Every 
politician is free to take his own 
course and claim so much backing 
from the dead President as he thinks 
he needs and can get his constituents 
to believe in. 

There are plenty who will try this. 
Every clique and faction in the party — 
is already planning its individual cam- — 
paign. No one of them commands — 
anything like a majority of the party — 
or has any means except sweet reason- 
ableness or shrewd dicker to extend 
its power. It is impossible to name 
them all, but among them stand out 
the farm bloc—already divided be- 
tween West and Northwest side; the 
Old Guard leaders like Lodge and- 
Watson, each without power outside 
his own State and each disagreeing 
with the others on many points; and 
the group headed by Chairman Adams 
of the National Committee. Behind © 
them are the vast herd of political 
sheep, ready to follow any one or any- 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE (TO THE LEFT) AT WORK ON THE COOLIDGE FARM AT PLYMOUTH, VERMONT 


thing offering reasonable promise to 
provide daily manna. 

Nothing could better illustrate this 
chaos than the prospects for the com- 
ing session of Congress. In both 


houses there is a fair majority of men» 


elected on the Republican ticket, but 
in each there are factions likely to 
jump party lines at any moment, and 
now there is nothing to hold them. 

It is not that the differences of 
opinion are greater than usual, but 
that the party power has vanished. 
In normal times members obey the 
party leaders for self-preservation. 
To be read out of the party means 
sure and swift defeat. The party ma- 
chinery, working out definite policies 
‘which it believes will meet enough 
public demand to win the next elec- 
tion, tells the members what to do. 
All is orderly, if not always well. 

To-day there is no control of party 
machinery in a National sense; the 
men who are trying for control cannot 
agree what the public wants, and 
much less what policy will win sup- 
port. Individual members are debat- 
ing whéther to try to save the ship or 
swim for themselves, and discipline is 
utterly dead. So there is no fixed 
policy to follow, and no means of mak- 
ing any one follow it if it should be 
poleyed. eo 

¥t°jgs this very confusion which 
niakes' the opportunity the greatest in 
a géneration, for not’ only is the work 


waiting, but the man who can solve 
problems and gather any tangible 
strength will have no effective op- 
position to overcome. He can _ beat 
down the little cliques one at a time, 
and consolidate a power beyond chal- 
lenge. , 

It should be noted that for such a 
success he must go behind the politi- 
cians and win the country. Not often 
even in America does the popular 
voice control, but it is the only source 
of genuine power to-day. The last 
man who really used it was Roosevelt, 
though in different conditions. He 
called upon it to defeat a_well- 
intrenched and powerful machine; to- 
day’s leader will need it only to force 
into line weak and vacillating groups. 

Temporary leadership, it is true, 
may be won by wheedling or buying 
or driving together enough of the dis- 
cordant groups to give-a working ma- 
jority in Congress and in the National 
Convention. But such a coalition, 
without popular support, would break 
quickly. The first accident that weak- 
ened its cohesion, the first shift in 
public ‘clamor, would destroy it. It 
could only be the veriest opportunism; 
a little better than nothing, but very 
little better. 

The country has been watching for 
a-leader, but no man active in recent 
politics has given promise of success 
in either of these ways. Mr. Coolidge, 
however, has not:been active in recent 


politics. Now, suddenly, he is the 
center. 

The professional politicians hardly. 
consider the possibility that he might 
win the greatness of popular leader- 
ship. But they are calculating care- 
fully whether Coolidge can’ weld an 
organization that might win for a 
time. 

The first great obstacle to his doing 
even this much is that the politicians 
have already decided that he cannot. 
Therefore he will not have their help, 
if they can avoid it. Their reasoning 
is simple. He was one of the least of 
them until elected Vice-President, and 
has been less than the least during his 
suppression into that office. He hag 
no personal following. 

He is not personally feared, either, 
Even in office the politicians believe 
that he is not dangerous. They figure 
that he is surrounded by Harding men 
and tied to Harding policies. The for- 
mer owe him no personal loyalty; the 
latter will hinder him from establish- 
ing power in his own right. And they 
believe he has not time to break loose, 
There are only seven months before 
the primaries begin, and he must win 
by then, if ever. Most men think he 
will not even try, but whether he does 
or not, he. is already being counted 
out. 

As to his becoming a popular leader, 
politicians to, whom I made the sug- 
gestion laugh. .For years able men 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE (SEATED), WITH HIS WIFE AND FATIIER, ON THE PORCH OF HIS 
HOME IN PLYMOUTH, VERMONT 


A PORTRAIT OF A SON BY A FATHER 


4 fee following word picture of President Coolidge by his father, re- 
ported in a specia] despatch to the New York “Tribune” from the 
Coolidge farm at Plymouth, Vermont, does credit to both portraitist and 


subject: 


I think he’ll do fairly well. He did 
fairly well as Governor, and I guess 
he’ll do fairly well as President. 

I don’t think of my son as President 
of the United States. I think of him 
just as a good and honest boy who will 
do his best with any job given him. 
He always has been that way, and I 
guess he always will be. And I don’t 
think so much about the honor of it. 
Folks ask me about that, and I tell 
them that the country wanted my son 
for this work, and that he will do his 
best for them all. 

And why should I? Some people 
seem to think I should be all agog. 
When Calvin became Governor, they 
thought the same. Somehow or other, 
great offices don’t appeal to me like 
that. As long as my son has a worthy 
job and does his best I’m satisfied. 

I could not say Calvin was an ex- 
traordinary boy. I had no premoni- 
tions of any greatness. He was quiet. 
He did what I told him, and he did it 
well. JI never thought him superior 
to other boys. He would go straight 
home from school and help at the 
house. He was a great hand on the 
farm. He carried wood and did what 


he was told. He did his lessons and 
read a little after that. 

But he never surprised us with any 
precocity. I suppose he was just like 
any other boy. I never made any 
rules for him to follow. I don’t be- 
lieve in rules. If there are rules, it 
gives a boy a chance to break them. 
I told Calvin always to do his job 
well. And he always did. That’s what 
my father taught me and that’s what 
his father taught him. 

At one time I had hoped Calvin 
might take up my work here and hold 
the Coolidge homestead, but that was 
very long ago. I never asked him to, 
but he must have known what was in 
my mind, for when he was a student 
he came to me and said, ‘‘Father, do 
you want me to take your place here?” 

I said to him: “Dg what you think 
is best.” He did, and I think his judg- 
ment was best. I don’t think Calvin 
really knew what play was. He didn’t 
seem to have much time for fooling. 
When his day’s work was over and his 
studies done, he was pretty much 
ready for bed. I doubt if he would 
have played much if he had the time. 
It isn’t his way. 


have been trying in vain for that. The 
political mind believes that such/ a 
leader cannot rise till the people have 
decided whither they want to be led. 
Moreover, they point out that no Vice- 
President except Roosevelt has been 
able to keep the power to which he 
succeeded, and Roosevelt was, in po- 


litical opinion, a highly adjectived 


freak. 


All this does not change the fact 


that the opportunity is there if the 
new President can use it. The prob- 
lems are waiting to be solved, the peo- 
ple waiting to be led. He is known to 
be brave, logical, humorous, a skilled 
politician with deep convictions and 
some insight. He has the popular 
prestige of sudden elevation—“a child 
of destiny.” His time is certainly 
short, but within the allotted seven 
months he can deal with the. coal 
strike, the farmers’ complaint, the 
dissatisfaction of the veterans, and 
the railway muddle, to say nothing: of 
foreign problems. Any of these might 
make him a popular idol. | te 
I asked one seasoned politician 
whether the right man might not, out 
of these materials, build power. 
“Certainly, if he were Lincoln or 
Roosevelt,” he answered. “But this is 
only Coolidge.” eran 
“Do you know much about his abili- 
ties?” I asked. Bs 
“Well, no. But he doesn’t look it,” 
he laughed. OF ba! 
“Did Lincoln?” I insisted, but he 
only laughed again. aries 
He may be right. If so, then for a 
year there will be political pandemo- 
nium, a Congress almost certainly un- 
able to pass anything beyond the 
supply bills and the bonus, a free-for- 
all in the Presidential race. At the 
moment Hiram Johnson is considered 
to be a little ahead of others in this 


race, because his cultivation of the > 


Hast in the last three years has made 
him more acceptable to the Old Guard, 
while he is_ still believed radical 
enough to hold the West. But the 
general tactics will be to fill the field 
with favorite sons. Thus every ques- 
tion will remain unsettled till the 
political corporals and sergeants, who 
are the only officers left to the Repub- 
lican forces, can gather in locked 
rooms and tinker up some kind of a 
midnight policy and pick some nomi- 
nal commander. eG 

The Democrats of course are in no 
better plight; probably worse, since 
they have not even the chance of 
unity that might be worked gut from 
the vantage-ground of political con- 
trol. 

And if Coolidge does not lead, then 
during all this time of purposeless 
turmoil and excited stagnation, any 


real Jeader who may care to offer him+ — 


self can have almost anything for the 
asking. © Late ae 
Washington, August 6, 1923. 


‘WHY I HAVE LOST FAITH IN CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 


Pes ee oAN 


F the hundred men legally exe- 
QO cuted in America in an average 
year, one in seven pays the 
penalty in a single prison whose war- 
‘den is opposed to capital punishment. 
He is opposed, not abstractly and not 
faint-heartedly, but vitally; there is 
scarcely a day that the mail bag from 
Sing Sing does not carry fifteen or 
twenty letters from Major Lewis E. 
Lawes to other prison officials and 
judges and attorneys-general in all 
parts of the country, asking and ex- 
changing data and opinions. What 
Warden Lawes finds in this first-hand 
study, as well as what he has found in 
the books on the history of punish- 
ment and also in the pursuit of his du- 
ties, strengthens him in his opposition. 
“Capital punishment,” says this offi- 
cial who has participated in eighty- 
five executions, “‘absolutely is not a 
deterrent. 
it impossible for me to do anything 


but agree with those special students 


of the question who, after investigat- 
' ing the fesults in fifteen countries, 
have come independently to this con- 
clusion: ‘There is no measurable rela- 
tion between the existence and non- 
existence of capital punishment and 
the homicidal rate.’ ” 

Warden Lawes cites statistics by 
volume and page to prove it. He has 
data of his own, compiled to submit 
to the American Prison Association at 
its convention in Boston, September 


13. In this Warden Lawes is acting 


as an individual; the fact that he is 
President of the Association is inci- 
dental. As President, however, he 
has worked closely with a committee 
appointed to seek the co-operation of 
the Federal Census Bureau and others 
in the compilation of more accurate 
and more extensive data on criminal 
matters. 

This warden of the most widely 
known prison in America is no 
theoretician. He is not an outsider 
come into prison work with foregone 
conclusions on aim and method. For 
twenty years he has been in practical 
prison administrative work in New 
York State: at Elmira Reformatory, 
Randalls Island, New Hampton Farms, 
at Auburn and Clinton Prisons. 
When he was appointed warden of 
Sing Sing, at the age of thirty-seven, 
he was the youngest man ever given 
the post.. That was in January, 1920. 
The average tenure of Sing Sing’s 
wardens has been ten months , and 
twenty-nine days. 

‘.“T: didn’t believe in capital punish- 
ment then,” he says, 
lieve in it less than’ ever.’ 


INTERVIEW WITH THE 


My own experience makes: 


“and now rE be- 


BY M. B. LEVICK 


Major Lae oe isnot: ‘of a_type to 
judge emotionally, least of all, in a 
professional matterof this sort. “I’m 
not softly sentimental about it,” he 
says himself. He is a big man physi- 
cally; his movements are deliberate, 
his speech slow, and he has a jaw that 
can stay put. Since his youth he has 
been dealing with problems which he 
summarizes thus in one of his annual 
reports: “Crime is*a social disease 
with roots deeper than.such as could 
be cured or prevented by punish- 
ment.” In the general work of the 
prison and its shops his principle is 
reclamation. He wants to make men 
over, when they. can be made over. 


There are cases on record in which 


men once held in the death cell have 


been granted life and in the. course 
' old belief pulled hard. At last ‘I began 


of years have re- -established them- 
selves. 

Despite his personal opinion, Major 
Lawes is in charge of the prison 
which has probably: more executions 


than any other in the country. Fif-~ 


teen to eighteen a year is the average. 
Sometimes there are three in a single 
day.. Two women have been electro- 
cuted there; a third was recently sen- 
tenced. The condemned of all New 
York State are brought to Sing Sing’s 
death house. 

“Tt’s the hardest part of my duties,” 
the warden admits. “There has never 
been an execution that I didn’t hope 
to the last for a reprieve and a com- 
mutation.” 

The question comes pretty close to 
his heart; this he confesses in words, 
and it is apparent in his manner when 
he points out the new death house or, 
at the prison power house, the locked 
cabinet which holds the switches con- 
trolling the death chair current. An 
execution is set for the morrow. In 
his office and in the yard Major Lawes 
reverts to it as he meets this subordi- 
nate and that. ‘‘This man will die of 
fright,” he says. He asks for reports. 
“Maybe a reprieve will come, after 
all.” As he discusses prison work 
with his visitor the shadow of the 
death house clouds his eye. Then an 
attendant enters with a paper. It has 
come: the day of death is postponed. 
The warden’s expression lightens. 
The man in the death cell will be more 
demonstrative, perhaps; it is doubtful 
if he will be more genuinely relieved 
than the warden. 

Ask Major Lawes what it was that 
brought him to his present attitude, 
and he can put his finger on no single 
incident. 

“It was not one thing,” 
“but all together. 


he says, 


At first I accepted: 


WARDEN OF SING’ SING 


capital punishment. I gave it no par- 
ticular thought, one way or the other. 
There it was; I assumed it was neces- 
sary, and so was in favor of it. Look 
at the matter without questioning, 
and you are apt to take it for granted 
there is no other protection; the argu- 
ment that death as a possible penalty 
keeps men from committing crimes is 
there, ready for you to pick Up Then 
IT began to question.” 

“And came to your present view?” 

“Not as easily as that. I fought 
against it. In the beginning I merely 
wondered. There were opponents of 
capital punishment. ‘If they should 
be right?’ I said. And I asked myself. 
what my own motives were, in begin- 
ning to’ doubt. Was I being~ guided 
by the heart instead of the head? The 


to look into the question and study its 
I looked up the books that had: been 
written and’ got hold of statistics. 
And I found that the death penalty is 
not, and never hag been, a deterrent. 
What doubt there may be as to results 
is in favor of the places whieh have 
abolished capital punishment.” 

The alternative? 

The warden turns to a file of data. 

“These executions, about a hundred 
a year in the United States, are no 
more deterrent than imprisonment for 
life. Perhaps less. The immediate 
prospect of death itself does not al- 
ways control men? There are many 
men who do not fear death; often we 
have to watch prisoners carefully to 
keep them from committing suicide. 

“Look at these figures. They show 
the homicide rates per 100,000 pepula- 
tion in the nine North Atlantie States 
for fifteen years, from 1906 to 1920 
inclusive. Here are seven States 
which retain capital punishment: 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Their com- 
bined average homicide rate for those 
years is a trifle more than 3.4. Now 
look at the combined rate for the two 
States which have abolished the death 
penalty, Maine and Rhode _ Island. 
Their average for the same years is 
less than 2.5. New Hampshire and 
Connecticut have low homicide rates, 
although they. retain capital punigsh- 
ment. Their combined average for 
this same period is a little more than 
2.5—higher again than the States 
which have no death penalty. These 
are not figures for an experimental 
period. ‘Maine did away with capital 
punishment in 1887 (really, first. in 
1876, but it was re- -established from 
1882 to 1887), while Rhode Island 
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was: America’s second abolition: State, 
in 1852. 

-:“Michigan did away with hanging 
in 1847:and Minnesota in 1911. Their 
combined homicide rate for 1914-21 
is 3.8. Ohio and Indiana, comparable 
States which retain capital punish- 
ment, have-a combined rate of 6.3 for 
the same period. Where is your de- 
terrent influence there?” 

The homicide rate rises as one goes 
westward. Major Lawes turns to 
Pacific coast figures. 

“Washington,” he says, ‘abolished 
capital punishment in 1913 and re- 
stored it in 1919. Yet look at the 
figures for that State for the years 
1914-21, inclusive, which cover the 
abolition period. The average is not 
quite 6.6, while for the same period 
the combined average of Montana, 
Colorado, Utah, and California, which 
all have the death penalty, is 9.7. 

“Here are eight Eastern and Middle 
Western States taken at large. They 
have capital punishment. Look at 
their combined average rates for five- 
year periods beginning in 1906. They 
run. 3.2, 3.8, 3.8. Compare those with 
the averages for the same periods of 
five abolition States:. 2.4, 2.9, 2.7. 

“Does that look as if men stop to 
think of the penalty before they kill? 

“The cities tell the same story. 
Here are six cities in abolition States. 
Their aggregate population is 2,632,- 
040; each of them has more than 
100,000 inhabitants. In 1922 they 
had altogether 156 homicides, or an 
average rate of 5.9. Those are the 
figures for all the cities of 100,000 
population in those States, except 
Kansas City. Now put them side by 
side with the statistics for 68 cities 
in capital punishment States. These 
cities have an aggregate population of 
25,047,398—all 100,000 or more—and 
their 1922 combined homicide rate is 
8.6. That is more than the highest 
rate for any of the cities in one aboli- 
tion State.” 

Major Lawes puts the tables aside. 

“Statistics don’t tell the whole 
story,” he says. “There was one man 
who went through all the preparations 
for the chair. His hair was trimmed; 
he put on the black suit; the trousers 
leg was slit open. An hour before the 
time set he was commuted. He is free 
to-day; it was proved that he had been 
convicted on perjured testimony. But 
he will never recover from the effects 
of that ordeal. It left him a broken 
man; :even.to-day his voice shows the 
partial, paralysis, of his vocal: cords.” 

‘The case illustrates one sort of legal 
mistake. A hue and cry over a crime 
wave may be another sort of error. 
New York had an example a year or 
two,ago. The public’s impression was 
that. crime had increased manyfold, 
and punishment accordingly.-' Yet 
Warden Lawes tabulated the figures 
and found that in the year ending in 
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June, 1922—the period in question— 
the arrivals at Sing Sing showed an 
increase of only six per cent for 
crimes of violence. Including the 
cases of men who had been out on 
bail when the demand for severity was 
raised, the prison received only fifteen 
per cent more men than in the pre- 
vious year. 

Agitation over crime waves is held 
largely responsible for the restoration 
of capital punishment in several 
States in- the war and _ post-war 
periods. These States, with their 
dates of abolition and_ restoration, 
are: Washington, 1913-19; Oregon, 
1914-20; Tennessee, 1915-17; Ari- 
zona, 1916-18; Missouri, 1917-19. 

Oregon’s homicide rate in 1921 was 
7.7, against 4.1 the year before, when 
there. was‘ no, death penalty. . In. the 
years 1915-19 Oregon’s penitentiaries 
received 36 murderers, as against 59 
for the period 1910-14. Washington’s 
1914-21 rate of 6.6, as compared with 
9.7 for neighboring States, has al- 
ready been cited. Missouri’s rate 
from 1911 to 1917, inclusive, was .un- 
der 9.7 (it was highest, 12.8, in. the 
year of abolition, 1917), while that 


15 August 


State’s: rate for 1918-21, rinciieiney 
was: a little over 9.4.. : 

There are years in which the Cone 
try has more .lynchings than execu- 
tions, :but: to-day eight States ee 
no death penalty. 

“The theory of punishment, a et 
Major Lawes, “is that it is used for 
deterrence, retribution, and reforma-. 
tion. The last is eliminated when. 
you talk of capital punishment. The. 


idea of retribution is fading out; the © 


modern trend is toward reclamation.: 

“As for deterrence, if legal execu- 
tions are supposed to be object-lessons, 
why are they made as humane as pos- 
sible, for instance, by the use of elec- 
tricity? Why is the public excluded?” 

One thinks of the era of the British 
hanging judges. 

“Public hangings were not deter- 
rent,” the warden continued. “In the 
old days in England one chaplain re- 
ported. that of 167 persons condemned 
to death, 164 had witnessed public 
hangings. 

“Under Henry VIII there are paid 
to have been 72,000 executions. In 
1780 England had 240 capital offenses. 
As late as 1814 there were 6,390 com- 
mittals in England and Wales; then 
in three years the number doubled— 
it was 13,932 in 1817. It was then a 
hanging offense for a gypsy to remain 
in the Kingdom a month. Deer poach- 
ing, illegal fishing, cutting down 
growing trees, sending threatening 
letters, or injuring Westminster 
Bridge—these all carried the death 
penalty. Severity was resorted to 
more, and more to check crime. 
George III added more capital offenses 
than the 57 which had been estab- 
lished by the Tudors, the Stuarts, and 
the Plantagenets. But it is estimated 
that in the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century crime increased 
four hundred per cent in England and 
Wales and five hundred per cent. in 
Ireland.” eS 

The executions, in fact, grew. so 
numerous that a reaction set in. In 
1828 the Society for the Abolition of 
Capital Punishment was organized in 
England, with the Duke of Sussex as 
President. Forgery was the first 
capital offense to go, and by 1861 only 
treason and murder were left. With 
a population forty per cent larger, 
England then had the same number 
of murders as in 1831. 

In the ninety-five years since the 
British opponents of hanging organ- 
ized there have been changes , in 
America too., Although in the 1740’s 
Negroes were burned alive by court 
order in New York and New Jersey, 
in 1835 New York abolished public 
executions. In other States, however, - 
they persisted as late as 1906. Ohio 
restricted the death penalty to. mur- 
der in 1788, but not till 1892 was the 
Federal civil code altered to limit 
capital punishment to three offenses: 


: 
: 


1923 « ° 


before that there were seventeen, 
while the naval code had as many and 
the military code had twenty-five. In 
1892 there were still States which had 
ten capital offenses, almost as many as 
the number commonly found in the 
New England colonies in the seven- 
teenth century. Even to-day there 
are ‘States which provide the death 
penalty for burglary, robbery, and 
arson. | . 

Hanging did not deter the English 
poacher of a century ago, to judge by 
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the 13,932 committals of 1817, and 
Major Lawes finds an analogy in pres- 
ent conditions. - 

“Most murderers,” he says, “are not 
criminals. Of 124 men received at 
Sing Sing under sentence of death, 92 
had never .before been convicted of 
any crime; the percentage of previous 
offenders was only, 25.81. It is not 
uncommon that murderers are found 
to be the most trustworthy prisoners. 

“In the majority of cases the mur- 
derer does not consider the penalty at 
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all. If he asks himself anything, it is 
simply whether he has a chance to 
escape, or, if not, if he can beat the 
ease. For nine States with the death 
penalty the average ratio of execu- 
tions to homicides for 1911-15 was 
two per cent. 

“Every day the newspapers tell of 
men who shoot on the most trivial 
provocation. Poor marksmanship is a 
far bigger factor than the death pen- 
alty in keeping the murder rate as low 
aSCip les 


“FREE TOURIST CAMP, ONE MILE” 


CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


BY 


Western trail or highway; time: 

late afternoon; dramatis per- 
son#: weary groups of motorists, men 
coatless and brown of face, women in 
khaki knickers and blouses, children 
tired and cross, car loaded on both 
sides with huge canvas-wrapped bun- 
dles, folding chairs, rope, shovel, extra 
tires, poles, hampers, and inside with 
suit-cases, baskets, loose wraps. 

Driver of car: 
camp?” 

That is all. Not, “Have you a 
camp?” but, “Where is it?” The tour- 
ist has come to expect a place set 
apart for him, a night stop with what- 
ever conveniences the town can afford. 
For fear some other town will reap 
benefit from trade, every town sets 
forth as attractive a temptation as 
possible and advertises up and down 
the highway or “trail” with huge 
signs, promising pure water, kitchens, 
shower-baths, and shade. 

The fact is, that as roads are im- 
proved, markings of long highway 
lines are perfected, and motor cars in- 
crease, the automobile tourist has be- 
come a town problem. In the begin- 
ning of long-distance travel and motor 
camping trips tourists rested by the 
wayside where night found them. 
But some energetic commercial club 
evolved the idea that it would prepare 
an attractive camp-ground, and the 
visitors while in the town would spend 
some money for supplies, thus in- 
creasing trade. Other towns quickly 
imitated this plan, and now free camp- 
grounds are not more than a dozen 
miles apart on any of the main trav- 
eled routes in the Western States, and 
with two to three hundred cars travel- 
ing in each direction daily are all 
occupied. Naturally those that are a 
convenient day’s -run—150 to 250 
miles in the plains country—from a 
central city, like Indianapolis, Kansas 
City, or Denver, get most visitors, but 
enough breakdowns occur to. compel 
every tourist to stop at unexpected 
places. 


Stee a filling station on any 


“Where’s your 


Maintenance of a camp costs money. 
In the race for supremacy shower- 
baths, rest-rooms, brick or stone fire- 
places, are built, the grounds are 
policed and lighted—all at the town’s 
expense. The tourist is a cash cus- 
tomer. It is supposed that he will 
spend money where he camps—and 
usually he does. One Western town 
last year kept records, and found that 
its grounds sheltered an average of 
ninety cars a night, with an average 
of three persons each, a total of about 
25,000 visitors during the summer. If 
they spent even four dollars each in 
the town, it meant a cash trade of 
about $100,000. 

But with so many camping-places 
and with filling stations and lunch- 
rooms scattered thick along the road, 
it is considerable of a guess just what 
good is done from the trade thus se- 
cured. So towns are trying to evolve 
systems for paying the way of the 
camps. Concrete ‘washing floors for 
cars and swimming-pools at which a 
charge is made prove most profitable; 
municipal stores that furnish eat- 
ables, drinkables, and repairs for the 
commoner makes of cars are one way 
out. Many towns have raised the 
question of the advantage, after all, 
of the tourist camp. Whatever the 
accommodations, it is sure to be com- 
pared with the one in Iowa or in Mis- 
souri that was “so much better and 
where we were treated right.” After 
all, does the town owe the tourist who 


_ travels in a motor car more than it 


owes the one who travels in by rail- 
way? Apparently it does, and it is 
expected to furnish its best hospital- 
ity. 

There are tourists and tourists. If 
all were of the fine type that has its 
equipment well arranged, a family out 
for a vacation, bright-faced boys and 
bobbed-haired girls, pitching a clean 
and efficient auto-tent, cleaning up the 
ground when leaving, and altogether 
showing some appreciation of the 
good will of the town, it would be a 
pleasure to serve them. 


But along comes a group, slovenly, 
careless, impudent, reckless. When it 
leaves in the morning, the camp site 
is a mess of discarded food, tin cans, 
papers, a disgrace to the recent ten- 
ants. Somebody must clean it up— 
and somebody else must clean up the 
next morning, and the next, as the 
tourists wend their shiftless way 
across the continent. | 

In addition is the health menace. 
Typhoid and filth-borne diseases may 
come into camp, and somebody must 
prevent that. Many a car carries a 
collection of humanity that seems to 
have said farewell to all rules of clean- 
liness, and “its occupants leave on the 
camp their dangerous record. The 
University of Iowa has published a 
bulletin on the tourist camps of that 
State, with advice on how to regulate 
them for health and propriety. The 
State Board of Health of Kansas has 
adopted rules that apply to tourist 
camps in every town of the State; 
towns are required to enforce them 
and insure sanitation, not alone for 
protection to the motoring public, but 
to the people of the States through 
which the travelers pass. It is the 
first commonwealth to establish such 
health supervision. Over 140 camps 
are listed in that State alone. 

Along with the legitimate motorist 
has arrived the tourist tramp. Provi- 
dent associations in the larger cities 
frankly confess their inability to deal 
with him. “It seems,” said the secre- 
tary of one welfare association, “that 
men sell everything they have and 
buy a second-hand car, load in the 
family, and start out, wandering over 
the country, depending on the charity 
of the people in the towns—with oc+ 
casionally working on the sympathies 
of some farmer’s wife. We have many 
applications for aid to buy gasoline to 
get to the next town—and this after 
the parties have overstayed their wel- 
come in the camp. We contributed to 
get rid of them, but the number is in- 
creasing. The men will not work, and 
the families are dragged on an endless 
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“PITCHING A CLEAN AND EFFICIENT AUTO-TENT”’ 


journey that extends from the Cana- 
dian border in summer to the Gulf in 
winter—-always, like the Wandering 
Jew, pushing on without hope of per- 
manence. One such family stayed 
three weeks in a country town camp- 
ground this summer. It was near a 
picnic ground, and the children looked 
so wistfully at the picnic suppers that 
they went back to the dilapidated fliv- 
ver loaded with the remains of the 
meal. Finally, after several warnings, 
the police escorted the car to the gate 
and sent it rattling on its way. An- 
other car fitted up with a repair kit 
stayed so long in camp, while its 
owner made money fixing up cars out 
of condition, that the garage owners 
of town protested—and he moved on 
to the next camp.” 

Why do families with none of this 
world’s goods except what their rick- 
‘ety car contains load up in Ohio and 
go wandering off to Dakota or Texas, 
later to show up in California or Mon- 
tana? The scene of their Wanderlust 
is not in the East, where the free 
camp has not become common and 
where cities do not look with favor 
on their presence. They seek the 
“wide open spaces,” where friendli- 
ness along the way will not forsake 


them, and seem to know that they will 


be able to live and travel in some man- 
ner. But the towns are becoming 
weary of the visitation, and are won- 
dering how to prevent the growing 
numbers of motor tramps who have 
become a real problem. It is not that 
they are vicious—though there are 
some instances of their predatory ac- 
tivities in camps—but they must be 


supported somehow and sent forward 
in some way, or they will remain on 
the town site and on-the town indefi- 
nitely. 
reasons for occasional reluctance to 
maintain a free camp, the community 
hoping that by its absence the tramp 
tourist will pass on, to be supported 
by some other city. 

The undesirables are the exception. 
Mostly the attendants of the nightly 
conclaves in the fair grounds or along 
the creek are every-day folks. They 
are families from towns, the fathers 
in the professional classes, or laborers, 
or farmers, or merchauts. It costs 
more than many families can afford to 
eat only at cafés and spend each night 
at a hotel with a room and bath—a 
joyful relief from the two hundred 
miles of dust and jolts. Camp life, 
with a hotel once a week to “clean up,” 
saves more than half the expense. 
Then many delight in the open, and 
certainly a tent out on a bit of grass 
is far more comfortable than most df 
the cheap hotels that swelter in the 
little towns through the prairies’ 
cloudless summers. 

So the four girls from Rhode Island 
bound for California—perhaps for 
Hollywood—the grizzled veteran from 
Tennessee, the farmer from Illinois, 


the physician from New Mexico, the’ 


attorney from Kansas, and the com- 
mercial traveler from Montana spend 
cheery hours in the long evenings as, 
met by chance, they talk over their 
experiences. 

“How is the road east?” “Fine, 
except when you leave the paving’”— 


there are beginning to, be stretches of _ 


Their presence is one of the 


paving in the prairie States—“you 
must turn north and avoid a broken 
bridge.” “Have they a good camp at 
Jimtown?”’ “Just fair—it laeks 
shower-baths; I’d go on to Plankville.” 
And so on and so on, the roads being 
the most important topic. Detours, 
cut-offs, dangers, together with ex- 
periences, near accidents, and threat- 


ened hold-ups by road bandits thrill - 


the listeners. Maybe you find a tour- 


ist who has motored in every State in . 
the Union and been on his way for | 


two or three years—not a tramp, but 
seeking health, and finding it. Oc- 
casionally there is sickness, calling for 
all the sympathies of the camp and 
binding the whole fortuitous group 
into nearer relations. 

The rapid building of paved roads— 
within the last two years one can drive 
from central Kansas to New York on 
concrete and brick highways—in- 
creases the number of tourists. Now 
there are days when storms make 
going impossible, when motor cars 
must be pulled out of the mud by en- 
terprising farmers at $5 to $10 per 
pull, when it is out of the question 
west of the Mississippi to make a cer- 
tain schedule because of unexpected 
rains. But with hard roads all that 
will pass; even the thrill of uncer- 
tainty will be gone. Touring will be 
as commonplace as riding on the rail- 
way—so many hours, so many miles, 


a schedule and a definite itinerary. I. 


spent what seemed like three weeks 
between Thursday: and Monday ina 
little Iowa town last summer waiting 
for the roads to dry. The tourist is 
not a good waiter—he wants to be on 


his way, to get somewhere as soon as 


possible. Whether it be crawling up 
the passes of the Rockies or skimming ° 
over the level lands, tourist cars are 
becoming so common that small towns 


rather prefer that main roads should - 


not include their main street, espe- 
cially if it be not paved—the proces- 
sion seems so endless. 


The country has twelve million: 


motor cars, and seems likely to have 
many more. 
each season, and their demand for ac- 
commodations are every summer more’ 
particular. Towns that are trying to’ 
attract them must do more and more.’ 
It seems likely that we shall have in: 
the end some well-defined system to: 
succeed the irregularity of to-day.” 
Perhaps there will be an agreement to 
make a small charge per car for the- 
accommodations furnished. Certainly 
it seems only fair; but it will take a: 
united front of all a State’s cities and’ 
towns to put it in effect. To-day there. 
is keen rivalry for the visitors on: 
wheels, with earnest effort to solve the - 
problems their coming brings. 


Tourists are increasing _ 


The | 


tourist camp is about the freest and’ 
most generous thing in the average 


town, and yet it is for entire strang- 
ers—a curious anomaly. 





ON THE SLOPES OF ETNA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM SICILY BY ROGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 


BLACK powder is over every- 

‘thing—on the window sill, on 

the table, on the paper on 
which I write, looking out over the 
turquoise and purple Mediterranean, 
here at Taormina, Sicily, twenty miles 
as the crow flies from the summit of 
Etna. 

Not many hours ago this volcanic 
dust was molten rock in the fathom- 
less furnace of Etna. Shot into the 
air: and shattered into trillions of 
ineandescent cinders, it has gradually 
filtered down over the sea, the vine- 
yards, the lemon and almond groves, 
the winding roads, and the hill-top 
towns—wherever the wind has car- 
ried it. And in the still, clear air 
brown smoke curls upward from the 
eratered summit, while clouds of 
white steam trail across the sky. 

Then, leaving Taormina, we hurry 
on to the helpless little village of 
Linguaglossa, at the foot of the vol- 
eano. The words “Mussolini” and 
“il Re’ (the King) cropped up in the 


conversation of the passengers en. 


route to the scene of the disaster. 
When had these two august person- 
ages left Rome? When would they 
arrive at Etna? Were they on the 
very train with us, or on a special? 
According to the papers, the King was 
also hurrying southward at this same 


time, just three days after the erup- 
tion. When we~at last arrived at 
Linguaglossa, we learned that the 
King and Mussolini had forestalled us. 
They had come and gone. Mussolini 
had stayed four hours at Lingua- 
glossa, glared at the volcano, at the 
flow of lava, found it impervious to 
the message of Fascism, and departed. 

The folk of the threatened town, 
however, were not worried when Mus- 
solini turned his back. The Fascist 
dream of imperial Rome again mis- 
tress of the Mediterranean world has 
little charm for the Sicilians, who are 
more Greek and Saracen than Roman. 
And Linguaglossa has always pre- 
ferred, wisely or not, the protection of 
her patron saint to that of politicians, 

Hardly had we reached the town 
when we looked up a side-street and 
saw the golden image of St. Egidio 
himself glittering in the late after- 
noon sun. Swaying, he came toward 
us, high above the crowd who sur- 
rounded him. First in the procession 
came tottering old men, bareheaded, 
with gnarled hands; then, the old 
women with kerchiefs on their heads, 
silent and weary, crushed by the pros- 
pect of penniless, perhaps homeless, 
old age. Next came a few Franciscan 
monks, in brown habits, sandaled, and 
with heads bowed. There followed a 


more cheerful group—young girls 
singing, the bishop of the district 
with miter and crozier, and about him 
a few clergy. Next, on many sturdy 
shoulders, came the life-size statue of 
St. Egidio, a crudely painted image 
of a bishop. About him were slung a 
dozen or more silver watches and a 
quantity of gold rings, bracelets, neck- 
laces—all offered by terror-stricken 
peasants to buy the help of the saint 
against the implacable lava. 


After the image streamed the 
crowd, singing. A great bell rang 
from the near-by church. Saint and 


people entered. An ecclesiastic of 
considerable girth and volubility be- 
gan an exhortation. This cruel devas- 
tation was sent to punish them for 
sins: item, pride; item, dishonesty; 
item, treachery, and so forth. If they 
would repent in time and manifest 
their repentance in material form, 
probably the hand of God might be 
stayed. Then a clerical cheer-leader 
won a deep and solemn response from 
the crowd as he called out, “St. Egidio, 
forgive us! St. Egidio, save us!” 

I had come to see the lava, and so 
left the village and set on up the road 
for a mile and a half. Sightseers on 
foot and in motors, soldiers, Fascisti, 
streamed along the road in both direc- 
tions. Peddlers of lemonade, coffee, 
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and spirits had set up their stands 
here and there to meet the demands 
of several kinds of thirst. Squarely 
blocking the road, about twenty feet 
high, the lava was massed like a great 
heap of slag, purplish black with a 
faint pink glow where the surface had 
crumbled down. Here, within a few 
feet of a group of now deserted 


houses, the flow had almost stopped. 


Gradually, inch by inch, the lava 
would lean against the frail struc- 
tures, slowly crumble them, and pass 
on over the heap of plaster, shattered 
tile, and stone. 

But below to the right the molten 
flood was alive and moving slowly but 
visibly. A lane between some farm- 
houses ended on the edge of a little 
hollow filled with vineyards and a 
wood of young chestnuts. A high 

bank, half liquid, half solid, stretched 
across the hollow. 

Sitting or standing around were all 
varieties of sightseers: ladies in light 
summer frocks from smart hotels in 
Messina or Catania who had come up 
-in their cars, peasants in fantastic 
garb from the neighboring villages, 
and young fellows of sixteen or seven- 
teen who by their uniform of black 
shirt, black fez cap, and the revolvers 
at their belts showed that they be- 
longed to Fascist “National Militia” 
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and would occasionally exercise a lit- 
tle authority and hold the crowd back 
at a dangerous point in the road. 
Young adventurers were out for sou- 
venirs and exhibited the usual avidity 
and persistence of experienced sou- 
venir-hunters. Cutting down one of 
the fated saplings, they would go close 
to the lava, and when a small red-hot 
lump about the size of one’s fist fell 
out of the slowly advancing mass they 
would push it with a pole to a safe and 
cool distance. Then, taking a copper 
from their pockets, they would press 
it onto the red-hot surface, thus em- 
bedding it firmly before the lava 
cooled. 

As night came on the spectacle took 
on an infernal grandeur. Far up on 
the black mountainside there was a 
path of rosy fire. The whole valley 
was a somberly glowing furnace. 

It was quite impossible to find 
in Linguaglossa, for 
all available accommodations had long 
since been commandeered. So it fell 
to the lot of crowds of tourists to get 
what sleep they could on the mountain- 
side, where the severe chill of the 
night was dispelled by the warmth of 
hot lava. Never before had the two 
small inns of Linguaglossa ever done 
such a week’s business, though it 
might be the last for many years to 


OF LAVA AFTER THE ERUPTION 


come. 


disheveled waiters who had been serv- 
ing coffee and iced drinks for thirty- 
six hours doggedly worked on. 
brought me two diminutive brandies; 
but these didn’t seem to provide ,the 
requisite warmth, so I went back up 


The cafés too were catering to- 
an all-night trade, and the pallid;. 


They 


: 


the dark winding road to where 


Mother Earth was providing a demon- 
stration of the Volcanic System: of 
Rural Free Heating. 

Among the sleeping forms I found 
a spot on a slope within five yards of 
a furnace-like mass, and dozed off. At 
intervals I awoke to see the dark sur- 
face slag crumbling off the sides of 
the mass;. leaving a gash of glowing 
surface through which a streamlet of 
liquid lava dribbled. Soon another 
spot opened and the slag crumbled 
down in a mass of flame colors con- 
taining all the shades of red from 
fiery scarlet to deepest crimson. Some- 
where a large boulder of almost solid 
lava crunched down. Once or twice 
came the far-off boom of a collapsing 
house. Then I dozed off to sleep, 
lulled by the perpetual sibilance like 
that of a huge furnace gradually set- 
tling. 

With the first soft rays of dawn I 
hurried down the mountainside te 
Linguaglossa, feeling a trifle stiff, to 
be sure, but otherwise none the worse 
for the night’s adventure. 

Sicilian girls, beautiful in their 
erectness, were already going with 
their water-jars to the nearest foun- 


tain, and later balancing the heavy 


jars on their heads easily as they re- 
turned homeward, just as their Greek 
ancestors had done two thousand 
years and more ago. Calmly they 
went about their daily tasks, even 
though the next week they might 
be refugees in a neighboring village. 


Only one fact showed their preoccupa- 


tion. A girl came blithely down the 
path, and as she came to a little figure 
of St. Egidio in the wayside niche she 


hesitated momentarily to throw a kiss — 


to him, then went on smilingly. An- 
other water girl was coming by the 
church; when she got to the door, she 
knelt gracefully, still balancing her 


water-jar on her head, and offered — 


supplication. 
An unkempt fellow slouelen up to in- 


quire if I wanted a carriage. He asked 


. 


tinue their haggling so cheerfully — 


for thirty lire, but, seeing a possi- 
bility of losing business, took twenty. 


. He cheerfully harnessed up his horse 


to his rickety cart, and as he drove me 
off down the mountain I wondered 
how those Sicilian girls could continue 
wending their way so securely and so 
imperturbably to the fountain and 
how the carriage drivers could con- 


while that creeping molten destruction 
hung over their heads and the fate: of 
their beloved Linguaglossa still a 
in the balance. 





THE FAT OF THE LAND 


BY CHARLES W. HOLMAN 





LOADING BEANS INTO CARS AT DAIREN, SOUTH 


OR more than two years there 
has been active opposition be- 
tween American farmers and 
American soap-makers. The scene of 
their struggle has shifted from. the 
Capitol, where Congress has ceased 
its deliberations for a season, to the 
Old Land Office Building, where the 
United States Tariff Commission in- 
vestigates. As the scene shifted the 
aspect of the contest changed from 
the political to the economic. The 
immediate issue to be decided is, 
What constitutes fair tariffs on vege- 
table oils and the raw materials from 
which these oils are extracted? 
In the struggle before Congress the 
direct issue was free trade or protec- 


‘tion on these oils; and the organized 


farmers, who had been taught the gos- 
pel of protection by the manufac- 


-_turers, won a notable victory when 
-they secured protective duties. 
~.duties had an 


The 
immediate effect in 
‘ strengthening and ee saLa Te ‘the mee 
‘etable-oil market. ~ 

-~But Congress made an Bee ty 
for renewed conflict by inserting a 


‘flexible tariff provision into the per- 
*. manent Tariff Act of 1922. This pro- 
'<yision authorized the President of the 
‘United States to raise or lower.:tariff 
: rates to the extent.of fifty per cent of 


any existing rate, provided compara- 


tive investigations reveal marked dif- 
ferences in the cost of producing com- 
modities between ourselves and com- 
peting countries. In finding the facts 


HIS ARTICLE TELLS WHY 
FARMERS FEAR THE COM- 


PETITION OF TROPICAL OILS AND 


MANUFACTURERS THE COMPE- 
TITION OF EUROPEAN MILLS. 





the Tariff Commission acts as the 
agent of the President; it may investi- 
gate and report, but it cannot change 
the rates; the President alone can de- 
cide such troublesome questions. By 
the flexible tariff provision Congress 
left the door unlocked for the soap 
men to creep in. | 


Now the door is open; the Commis- | 


sion has issued an order, over the pro- 


' test of the farmers, for an investiga- 

tion into the fairness of the rates on 
Already. this order has up- . 
set the entire vegetable-oil trade, since . 
itis assumed that the Commission ° 


linseed oil. 


will investigate one oil after another. 


The-result is a nervous condition of 


the market. 


The farmers claim that, the buying. 


MANCHURIA 


group are taking advantage of the 
situation to exert a speculative down- 
ward pressure on the entire group of 
oils and fats. This can be done, since 
the major vegetable oils are inter- 
changeable in all important respects. 
They must be considered as a gigantic 
vegetable-oil reservoir. In 1920 over 
10,000,000 pounds of vegetable-oil 
materials went into the international 
export trade. From animal and fish 
sources vast additional quantities of 
fats are taken. 

The animal supply is relatively lim- 
ited; the fish may swim away, but the 
vegetable-oil supply is in its infancy 
and has almost unlimited possibilities 
of development. As population in- 
creases the tropics will furnish greater 
proportions of the fat supply for 
technical industries, and to these re- 
gions manufacturers of all lands will 
be reaching’ to grasp their share of 
raw materials at lowest prices. There- 
fore the Orient, particularly the tropi- 
cal belt of Asia and Africa, looms omi- 
nous to North American farmers. 

It is easy to understand their fears 
when one realizes that, not only are 
the oils interchangeable among them- 
selves, but most of them are equally 


‘interchangeable with fish and animal 


oils. The price of one fat thus inter- 


acts upon the prices of all other fats, 
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NATIVES OF LAGUNA PROVINCE, PHILIPPINES, OPENING COCOANUTS FOR DRYING, PREPARATORY 
TO MAKING COPRA 


and whatever affects the price of. an 
oil like linseed or cottonseed oil, will 
be reflected back eventually to the 
prices obtained by farmers for their 
cottonseed, peanut, flaxseed, corn, 
hogs, and milk. 

The European nations have a defi- 
nite, clean-cut programme. They do 


not produce a sufficient fat supply; - 


they must import. It is to their in- 
terest also to import raw materials 
rather than oils, in order to give em- 
ployment to labor and to furnish food 
supply for their cattle. Some oil they 
will always import, but only such 
quantities as necessity determines. 
The problem of the United States 
is not so simple. In normal times 
we produce from 4,000,000,000 to 5,- 
000,000,000 pounds of animal, fish, 
and vegetable fats and 1,500,000,000 
pounds of fat in butter and cheese. 
But our manufacturers import about 
300,000,000 pounds of fats, principally 
vegetable oils, which displace in vari- 
ous industries the home-produced fats 
and oils. This leaves us an export- 
able surplus of nearly 1,000,000,000 
pounds. Our manufacturers want 
world domination of trade. Our con- 
sumers want a good supply of high- 
grade fats at reasonable prices. Our 
farmers want protection from these 
cheaper oils that press in from the 
tropics. 
_ But it would seem that world domi- 
nation by American traders is a futile 
dream. Such monopoly as we had 
during the war was due entirely to 
an artificial condition. The writer 
believes that it would’ be a sound 
National policy to encourage the pro- 
duction of a sufficient supply of home- 
grown fats and to prevent their dis- 
placement by. importation of large 
quantities of oils and oil’ materials at 


prices lower than our farmers can af- 
ford to grow them. It is very doubtful, 
for example, if the country would be 
better off by sending dairy cows to 
the slaughter because people might be 
buying a lower-grade fat in cocoanut 
oil, which does not-have the growth- 
producing vitamins with which but- 
ter fat is so richly endowed. 

Why is a policy of National self- 
sufficiency important? The world sup- 
ply of fats is not evenly distributed, 
and when war falls upon nations the 
fat supply is generally exhausted be- 
fore other foods. Part of it is shot 
away as high explosives. A national 
deficiency in butter fat, for example, 
is followed by a crop of children with 
defective bone structures, predisposi- 
tioned to malignant eye diseases and 
tubercular troubles. 

Aside from their food uses fats are 
utilized in the making of soaps, var- 
nishes, leather beltings, harnesses, 
and explosives and lubricants for air- 
craft. The fats of animal origin are 
produced for export purposes prin- 
cipally by the United States, Austra- 
lia, Siberia, Mongolia, Denmark, Hol- 
land, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
South America. The fats from car- 
casses have a tendency to decrease 
relatively to the increase of popula- 
tion because of the passing of fron- 
tier conditions favorable to range- 
cattle production. But the production 
of hog fat is capable of an expansion 
that is limited only by the quantity of 
corn or other feed that can: be grown 
on farms and profitably fed to swine. 
Butter fat is the best fat for human 
consumption, and the possibility of 
additional production of it is very 
great, particularly in the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Siberia, 
Australia, and New Zealand. The 


' geed-crushing machinery. 
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-Union of South Africa is also making 


considerable progress. But European 
nations cannot go much further in fat 
production without upsetting national 
cropping systems and depriving them- 
selves of other products just as badly 
needed. 

Fish oil is obtained principally from 
ocean-going fish. They cruise in great 
numbers along the Atlantic and Pacific 
seaboards of America. There is a 
school of menhaden fish off our North 
Atlantic seaboard estimated to be 
fifty miles wide by two hundred miles 
long. From this fish can be produced 
a fine oil which now rivals soya-bean 
oil in soap-making. Many other va- 
rieties of fish oil are used for various 
purposes, and enterprising whalers 
still bring in whale oil, which for 
years has been used to make marga- 
rine in Europe and is now seeping into 
the vats of some American margarine 
manufacturers. The oil is obtained 
by cooking the fish and afterward 
crushing them. The residue is used 
to make fertilizer. This industry has 
grown to considerable proportions in 
America and thrives in other parts of 
the world. 

The vegetable oils are the newest — 
source of fat to the Western world, 
and cottonseed oil is still the king of 
vegetable oils. About three-quarters 
of the world’s supply of this oil is 
produced in this country, although 
only sixty per cent of the cottonseed 
is grown here. Our high proportional 
production is due to the use of modern 
In China, 
Egypt, India, and Russia more primi- 
tive oil presses are still in use, and 
these presses crush a much inferior 
oil. Until the development of cotton- 
seed-crushing machinery in the nine- 
ties much of the American cottonseed 
crop went to waste. Farmers dumped 
the seed into ravines and creeks or 
left it at the cotton gins. They could 
feed only limited quantities to their 
cattle, as the oil in the -seed caused 
digestive disturbances. 

Cocoanut oil is obtained from copra, 
which is the dried meat of the cocoa- 
nut. It has an oil content averaging 
sixty-five per cent. The cocoanut palm | 
flourishes throughout the tropical. and | 
semi-tropical lands and islands of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. About j 
400,000,000 cocoanut trees are already ‘ 
in bearing. These trees bear for over — 
fifty years after maturing. Most of | 
them are not cultivated, and the only 
labor needed is that of the unskilled 
natives, who gather the nuts, break 
the shells, scoop out the meat, and | 
spread it on the ground to dry. After ‘ 
eight or ten days it is ready for ship- 
ping. It is then moved to ports, where — 
it is loaded on vessels and sent to- 
various parts of the world. m2 

Palm-kernel oil is a great rival to. 
cocoanut oil. It comes from the meat 
of the palm-kernel nut, and is Ob 


’ 
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tained from a tree whose habitat is 
Africa. Cocoanut oil-and palm-kernel 
oil make the best imitation butter. 
The former was used in the manu- 
facture of filled milk, which Congress 
recently prohibited in  inter-State 
commerce; both go into soap and both 
appear on the table in various oil 
dressings. The residue of the copra 
after the oil has been extracted con- 
stitutes a high protein cattle feed 
which competes with cottonseed and 
soya-bean meals or cakes. The palm 
kernel and oil industry is now largely 
controlled by the British, with the 
French trying to get a look in.’ Prior 
to the war Germany had the business, 
but it passed to the British when the 
latter took Germany’s African col- 
onies. To cement their control the 
British have placed an export tariff 
on palm kernels equivalent to $9.50 
per ton when sent to countries other 
than to England and her colonies. 
England is strengthening her hold on 
copra and cocoanut oil in the South 
Seas. The Netherlands also have large 
possessions there. Japan has the 
Caroline Islands, which formerly be- 
longed to Germany. The United States 
has in the Philippines a great source 
of supply for raw materials. 

Soya-bean oil rivals cottonseed and 
linseed oil in many technical uses. It 
is also used to make lard and butter 
substitutes. The soya bean had its 
rise in China, where over one thou- 
sand varieties are grown, and about 
ninety per cent of the oil-producing 
varieties is grown by Manchurian 
farmers. Manchuria is a vast domain 
just opening to Chinese settlement. 

Its three provinces cover an area 
equal to Texas and Minnesota com- 
bined. It is large enough to support 
from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 Chinese. 
Until recently this fertile territory 
was a forbidden land to the Chinese. 
It was held in large tracts for hunting 
purposes by the Manchu leading fam- 
ilies from the time they conquered 
China until the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty a few years ago. 

' But with the advent of the Chinese 
Republic and the penetration of the 
country by Russian and Japanese rail- 
ways the ban on immigration was 
lifted, and Chinese have been pouring 
into Manchuria by the millions. 

‘The typical Manchurian farmer 
may live ten or two hundred and fifty 
miles off the railway. He farms on a 
fifty-fifty basis; he grows enough 
food and foodstuffs for the ‘people and 
live ‘stock on his land; dnd’ he ‘plants 
soya’ beans as a money crop. He 
knows exactly what he is doing.’ While 
in the green field stage he generally 
‘contracts to sell his beans to the agent 


‘of a Japanese or European’ firm. He 


gathers his crop in late summer and 
hand-threshes it in late fall. When 
winter freezes’ have hardened! the 
primitive ‘roads, he is: ready to trek 
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A PRIMITIVE OIL PRESS STILL USED IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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THIRTY PER CENT OF THE OIL IS 


LOST BY THIS METHOD 


to market. He loads five 200-pound 
bags of beans on a two-wheel cart 
which has a wooden axle, and hitches 
five Monogolian ponies to the vehicle. 
Then he mounts the load, shouts, 
“Wuk-wuk!” to his ponies, and is off. 
Alongside runs a helper with a pot of 
bean oil to grease the wooden axle. 
In such fashion, whooping and whip- 
ping, noisy bean caravans throng the 
roads from the Manchurian hills to 
the river villages. They pay nothing 
for their lodging at wayside and vil- 
lage inns, since the manure furnished 
by their ponies amply compensates the 
innkeepers. 

Fourteen years ago only nine thou- 
sand tons of Manchurian soya beans 
went abroad. Now the normal export 
of beans and oil, in terms of beans, is 
over 2,000,000 tons. The next two 
decades may see 10,000,000 tons pro- 
duced in that region. The Japanese 
now have the upper hand among na- 
tions in controlling the soya-bean 
trade of Manchuria. 

The peanut grows abundantly in our 
cotton-growing States on the sandy 
soils. It is a heaven-sent crop to the 
distressed Southern cotton farmers, 
who are battling with the cotton-boll 
weevil. The peanut is grown exten- 
sively in China and other parts of 
Asia and Africa. Flaxseed, from 
which we get linseed oil, is grown in 
large quantities in our near’ North- 
western States, and‘ the oil i§° in- 
ported in larger quantities from 
Argentina and Russia. There are a 
host of smaller oils, such as those ob- 
tained from the castor bean, sun- 
flower, hemp, rape, sesame, and perilla 
seeds. Most of them go into technital 
uses. 

Prior to the World War it was ap- 


‘parent ! to all that American-produced 


‘domination. 


fats would have to battle hard to hold 
their own both in foreign and domes- 
tic consumption. Our cottonseed oil 
and hog lard, particularly, were feel- 
ing the pressure. The British, French, 
Belgian, Danish, Dutch, and especially 
German manufacturers were trying 
to displace the higher-priced American 
hog lard and cottonseed oil by the 
cheaper oils of the Orient. In this 
country fish oils joined the group of 
foreign competitors to trouble cotton- 
seed oil. Likewise American-produced 
peanut and linseed oils felt the press- 
ure. 

The World War changed, tempora- 
rily, the aspect of world trade. The 
fat-producing possessions of Germany 
in Asia and Africa were quickly 
wrenched from her, and fat exhaus- 
tion became one of her greatest inter- 
nal problems in waging the war. 

Between 1914 and 1917 our trade in 
fats grew apace, and when we joined 


‘the Allies an agreement was reached 


with them by which the United 
States became the single buying 
agency for Oriental fats. “In that 


period we became powerful and im- 
portant in the fat trade; we bought 
ninety per cent of the soya-bean oil 
of the world. In that period our im- 
porters and refiners dreamed of world 
Prices were good for all, 
cottonseed being stabilized at $70 per 
ton and cottonseed oil at 17 to 18 cents 
per pound, while the prices’ of other 
fats were adjusted according to their 
value in the scale. In that same period 
the Orient waxed wealthier than ever 
before, the price of silver having 
doubled in relation to gold. The 
Philippines saw a burst of prosperity. 
Visions of a wonderful future ‘for 
copra plantations filled men’s minds. 
The copra' milling industry grew from 
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one to thirty-eight mills, and all of 
those mills ran overtime. In all parts 
of the Orient production “increased 
and great stocks of raw vegetable oil 
materials accumulated at river points 
in the warehouses of native concerns 
and in port storages. 

But the European traders had no 
thought of letting the United States 
retain its dominance. They main- 
tained at great expense the skeleton 
work of their trade organizations. One 
Danish firm, for example, which op- 
erated in Manchuria, kept on hand a 
stock of soya beans. As its stocks 
got old it traded them off and re- 
filled its godowns with newer stocks, 
to be ready for export the day peace 
was declared. Even Germany, it is 
said, had managed to conceal through 
agents large supplies of copra. 

‘ Once the war dogs were leashed, the 
trade dogs were turned loose; a mar- 
velous activity characterized the vege- 
table-oil trade, but it was accompanied 
by very eanny buying. At first Euro- 
peans kept out of the market. This 
caused prices in the Orient to tumble 
to low points. The buyers then gath- 
ered in the raw materials, loaded 
them on any kind of vessel available, 
‘and hustled their cargoes through the 
Suez Canal to the idle European mills. 
And therein is found the key to Euro- 
“pean domination of trade in vegetable 
oils. The ocean freight rates on these 
‘raw materials from Pacific to Euro- 
pean points via the Suez Canal give a 
great advantage to the European over 
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American crushers. 


and -state- policy enters into their 
movements, since the European na- 
tions must find employment for their 
labor. It means that they will take 
only such quantities of American-pro- 
duced fats and oils as they are forced 
to take. 

The post-war return toward normal 
by European nations was little short 
of phenomenal. Germany, for ex- 
ample, in 1913 manufactured 1,368,- 
000,000 pounds of vegetable oils and 
consumed °1,380,000,000 pounds. In 
1922 she manufactured 798,000,000 
pounds and her consumption had risen 
from the low war stage to 1,056,000,- 
000 pounds. . Manufacture in the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Great Britain 
in 1922 exceeded the 1913 records, 
while consumption figures showed 
strong trends back to normal. 

In the United States the post-war 
reaction was- distressing. Amid a 
period of falling. prices accumulated 
stocks were being dumped at our 
ports. American. .farmers became 
panicky -and. insisted. upon Congress 
passing an anti-dumping law, com- 
bined with a tariff law, against the 
oils and raw materials. 

What will the future bring to 
America? American farmers and 





.1¥or- the statistics on the return of European 
countries toward pre-war production and con- 
sumption: positions I am indebted to Mr. John W. 
Wrenn, of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. They are approximate, but true, and will 
soon’ be ponayes in final form as a Department 
report.—C. H. 


LARKSPUR 
BY MARJORIE MEEKER 


HE Jarkspur in my garden flashes bright 


They _:also have | 
lower labor costs in manufacturing, 


plenty left over for export. 


fishermen can easily produce enough 
raw materials to furnish the entire 
fat needs of+this country and have 
But if 
America is to be self-sufficient in the 
production of fats, American farmers, 
fishermen, and oil crushers must be 
protected against the admission of 
lower-priced oils. American refiners 
and manufacturers are already pro- 
tected in their export trade by a draw- 
back provision in the permanent 
Tariff Act. It allows them a full re- 
bate of the tariffs on such imported 
oils or fats as are re-exported after 
being. refined or manufactured. 

American manufacturers will. have 
to readjust their plans to use greater 
proportions of American-grown. fats 
than they have in late years. Our. At- 
lantic copra-crushing mills must: pre- 
pare for other activities; but:.the 
Pacific coast mills will continue to 
run. Copra milling in the Philippines 
may languish, but copra exportation 
will grow steadily in volume; other 
nations than ours will continue to take 
large quantities of the raw material 
from these island possessions of Uncle 
Sam. 

And, finally, there will be a. more 
enlightened utilization by individual 
consumers of the oils and fats... In- 
creasing knowledge as to which fats 
contain vitamins will be an important 
factor in this selective utilization. In 
this respect butter fat occupies the 
premier position; the vegetable ‘oils 
have no vitamins. ae 


Frail shafts of blue against the drowsy light— 


Flame-blue, heaven-blue, 

Any blue one ever knew... . 

The haughty petals lift and sway 
Sometimes, on a windy day; 

But mostly they are still, and dream 
For hours and hours, 
Old, secret dreams. 
Than all my other oe 


Larkspur, shut me in! 

Be a wall 

Of blue so tall 

As to make my world. ... 
I will lie and look at you, 


And think of things that have your blue—. 


Blue of deep Italian skies 

Where tiny curling bell notes rise; 
Blue of twilight when it drops 
Thinly over far tree-tops; 

Blue of blue eyes that may 

Be. sea-strange or storm-gray, 

But were larkspur blue, one day. 


. These are more strange 


” ¥e . 
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' MAURICE HEWLETT—AN APPRECIATION | 
nates BY MAY ELLIS NICHOLS 


oe HILE talking with a young 
Harvard man not long ago, a 
charming boy, alert, cour- 
teous, cultivated, I said to him, “How 
inspiring it must have been to live for 
four years at Cambridge—in the 
‘atmosphere of the Concord School, the 
very air of Lowell, Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, and Holmes!” The boy gave 
me a puzzled look; evidently he was 
not certain whether I meant’ what I 
-gaid or not, but when he saw that I 
was serious, he smiled—the tolerant 
smile this generation has for mine— 
and said: “? 
“Did any one ever read _ those 
“guys?” 
That question came back to me the 
morning my daily paper announced 
that: Maurice Hewlett, “the author of 
a work or two on medieval Italy. and 
~gome score of novels,” had finished his 
writing forever. To one at least of 
those who read some half-dozen of the 
first of that “‘score of novels” as. they 
came warm from Mr. Hewlett’s pen 
-the “faint praise” with which his lit- 
erary eulogies were in some instances 
written seems a challenge to her 
gratitude and loyalty. 

‘Perhaps even now the sophomore is 
asking, “Did any one ever read Mau- 
rice Hewlett?” Ah, did they! I am 
glad for several reasons that I was 
born in mid-Victorian times, and not 
the least of those reasons is that I did 
not miss the thrill of reading ‘The 
Forest Lovers” and “Richard Yea and 
Nay” when they were as new as were 
the California gold fields in ’49. 

Coming as Mr. Hewlett did after a 


stream of realism had flowed over ro-. 


mance as mercilessly as a stream of 
lava buries with ashes all the verdure 
in its path, his “Forest Lovers” 
seemed like a renewal of childhood to 
those who had grown old before their 
time. We heard his pipe and, turning 
gleefully from novels whose heroines 


held hairpins in their mouths while - 


they did their back hair and discussed 
the servant question with their hus- 
bands, we raced to his fairy music 
straight to the Greenwood Forest of 
Robin Hood. Breathless, we followed 
the “Forest Lovers” through this 
wood. We jousted with armed knights 
for the gloves of fair ladies, we went 
on pilgrimages to the Holy Land and 
fought for the Holy Sepulcher. Then 
back to Holyrood, where Mary Stuart 
and the other Marys were lovely girl- 
ish flesh and blood again. If one does 
not know, really know, the fascinat- 
ing, capricious Queen of Scots, he has 
no claim upon our pity, for in “The 
~ Queen’s Quair” she sings, and dances, 


and lives, and loves, just as she did 
when austere John Knox loved and 
feared her there. Maurice Hewlett 
may not live among the immortals— 
whether he will or not time will tell— 





Courtesy of the Macmillan Co. 
MAURICE HEWLETT 


but is it net glory enough for one man 
to have restored romance to one gen- 
eration? 

Then, when, at the very height of 
his popularity, Mr. Hewlett suddenly 
turned from the days of chivalry to 
contemporary England, his admirers 
gasped, and some of them sighed. 
That, however, was before they read 
“Open Country,” “Halfway House,” 
and “Rest Harrow.” It is true that 
there was a great change in the novel- 
ist’s manner, though in reality the 
change was not so much in his style 
as in his matter. It is true that he 
had grown in directness and simplic- 
ity, and without loss of power. There 
were fewer of the peculiar words and 
phrases so dear to the taste that had 
grown to crave them, but his folk still 
smelled “thymy” smells and smiled 
“bleak” smiles. No, the great change 
was that the stress was not so much 
on the manner of the telling as on the 
story itself; but, again, the change 
was not so great as it seemed. It was 
not so much the change of words as 
of centuries; for Mr. Hewlett repro- 
duced nineteenth-century England as 
perfectly as he had that of Mary 
Stuart or of Richard Cceur de Lion. 
All the charm of language, all the 
quaint humor and philosophy, all the 
appreciation of beauty, were there. 
No description in “The Forest Lovers” 
surpasses in charm the word picture 
of Sanchia at the lily pond. In John 
Senhouse, gypsy poet and philosopher, 
Mr. Hewlett has created a character 
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as whimsical as Locke’s “Beloved 
Vagabond” and as lovable as Colonel 
Newcome. Indeed, Senhouse is so 
human, with his sweet, sane philos- 
ophy, that the reader finds himself 
wondering if he is not being treated - 
to a mental autobiography. There was 
one morning in particular when ‘“Sen- 
house was more interesting than usual 
because mentally naked and totally un- 
ashamed.” When an author thus con- 
descends to reveal himself to his read- 
ers, what repayment can the reader 
make but to be humble and grateful? 

Maurice Hewlett had the experience 
of most voluminous writers; the books 
he wrote to please himself were not 
the ones that left vacant places on 
library shelves. “Earthwork Out of 
Tuscany” and “Roads in Tuscany” 
were a rare delight to those to whom 
they made an appeal; they could net 
be expected to be “popular.” They 
were the soul children of their creator 
and that itself was their own justifica- 
tion for being. 

There were later books that did lit- 
tle to add to the burden of obligation 
Mr. Hewlett had laid on his readers 
already. One always regrets that, but 
it is a regret aroused sooner or later 
by almost all great writers. Mark 
Twain never could judge his own 
work. Mrs. Humphry Ward could 
write a “Robert Elsmere,” and follow 
it later by “The Mating of Lydia.” 
Even Thomas Hardy of “Tess” and 
“The Return of the Native” fathered - 
“The Hand of Ethelberta” and “The 
Laodicean.” Jove may nod, but still 
he is Jove, and, on the whole, which 
one of the later Victorians was more 
prodigal or more delightful than 
Maurice Hewlett? Like apples of gold 
in pictures of silver those first novels 
were. Let us in_return pay our debt 
of gratitude generously. Let us net 
grudge him a wreath of laurel for his 
tomb. 


POETRY 
COME ON HOME. By Douglas Malloch. The 

George H. Doran Company, New York. $1.75. 

This is a collection of homely verse 
of the Eddie Guest variety, on fa- 
miliar themes and in the familiar 
manner. The poems base their appeal 
on obvious turns of sentiment, trans- 
piring through trite phrasing and 
rhyme. As verses they are sufficiently 
well made to read smoothly and render 
clearly the intended thought and feel- 
ing. It is the sort of verse that might 
have been confidently expected to issue 
from a certain class of writers a gen- 
eration after Riley. A hint as to the 
character of the material may be 
gained from the listing of such titles 
as “Father’s Prayer,” “For the Sake 


of Other Days,” “The Gates of 
Heaven,” and “Keep Each Other 
Young.” 
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A woman discovered 


this new use 


HE and her husband were 
KJ motoring cross-country. 
They landed in a town one 
evening after a hard, dusty, 
all-day drive. 


The hotel could accommo- 
date them but there wasn’t a 
bath to be had for love or 
money. 


She was a fastidious per- 
son. The room without bath 
was almost a tragedy. She 
simply “ad to freshen up be- 
fore dinner. 


Listerine—occurred to her. 
She doused a towel with it 
and ina jiffy she felt almost 
as refreshed as though she 
had had her tub. 


So often, time or circum- 
stances do not permit a bath 
or shower. Maybe after a hot 
shopping day ; when travel- 
ing; after summer sports. 


On many, many such occa- 
sions you'll find Listerine a 
most refreshing, exhilarating 
‘ substitute. 


A new use for an old friend 
‘that we thought you'd like 
to know about—if you had 
not as yet discovered it for 
yourself.—Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


—the safe 
antiseptic 
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REBUILDING THE WORLD’S HIGHWAYS: 
OF COMMERCE 


AMERICAN BUSINESS STATESMANSHIP AND 
AMERICA’S BUSINESS LEADERSHIP one 


BY CHARLES HODGES 


Assistant Professor of Foreign Trade, New York University 


posed to have: once said some- 
thing about 


” 


(a EORGE WASHINGTON is sup- 


“entangling alli- 
ances;”’ which is sufficient excuse for 
some people to picture the American 
farmer as ready to resort to desperate 
means in case the.United States is not 
kept properly “isolated.” 

It is a poor excuse. In the first 
place, George . Washington in the 
eighteenth century could not possibly 
have foreseen How economics would 
affect international relations in the 
twentieth. In the second place, it is 
a great mistake to think of the farmer 
as a plodding, simple-minded person, 
clinging blindly to tradition, in com- 
plete ignorance. of just what “eco- 
nomics” is all about. It might be as 
well to get rid of this farmer delusion 
at once. There seems to have existed 
a shrewd suspicion that the banker 
and the industrialist, being something 
of economists, realized that business, 
rather than politics, was destined to 
play the leading role in international 
relations of the coming age. But that 
the farmer should see the light—im- 
possible! As a matter of fact, the 
American farmer has already had his 
lesson in the A B C’s of economics. 
For years tradition-bound statesmen 
have taught him the value of keeping 
out of Europe, which the farmer was 
inclined to believe, no doubt, until ex- 
perience showed him otherwise. It 
takes no professor to show a man who 
tills the soil that something is wrong 
when his bumper crops lie rotting for 
lack of markets. He can see for him- 
self that a Europe crying for goods, 
yet unable to buy even the food to 
keep some of the Old World nations 
alive, is not wholesome from a dollar- 
and-cents. point of view. For him na- 
tional self-sufficiency—‘“splendid iso- 
lation’”—does not have, perhaps, the 
same attractiveness it holds for politi- 
cal forums. 


THE NEW BUSINESS BACKGROUND OF 


OUR WORLD RELATIONS 


There exists to-day an intimate 
international commercial life unheard 
of in George Washington’s. time. 
That all nations should have a certain 
common business destiny and that the 
whole background of world relations 
must have changed enormously, there- 
fore, are the inevitable results of 
economic forces. Europe, for in- 


stance; was vitally ‘interested’ in the: 


astounding growth of the United 
States in the last’ hundred. years be- 
cause it was Old World capital that 


bought the rails for our pioneer rail- 
ways and built the factories for our 
infant industries. Her business stake 
in our conquest of a continent was a 
very important thing to her. 

If economic forces compelled’ Eu- 
rope to take an interest in our de- 
velopment of a century ago, how true 
it is that those same forces compel us 
now to interest ourselves in Europe. 
To be sure we have paid back the 
capital loaned us then. Our railways 
stretch out for thousands of miles; 
our infant industries have become 
giants. But is it not this very growth 
that now makes us turn to the Old 
World? We have developed such mat- 
velous productivity that without for- 
eign markets we must either dispose 
of an annual agricultural, mining, and 
manufacturing surplus far in excess 
of any possible domestic demand or 
throw the huge business machine into 
slow speed. We must help bring 
Europe to normalcy, say our business 
men, simply from a standpoint of 
prosperity aside from any considera- 
tion of obligations we may owe civili- 
zation. 

Here is where political sentimen- 
talities give way, perforce, to the cold 
facts of existence. “Splendid isola- 
tion” may sound well, but it does not 
work well when it is being drowned in 
a glut of goods that means dollars out 
of our pockets. Our bankers and in- 
dustrialists, and, for that matter. 
almost every butcher, baker, and can- 
dlestick maker—and the farmers— 
know perfectly well that business 
stability for the United States now 
depends upon buying and selling’ in 
every quarter of the globe. 

The figures behind this situation 
are worthy of scrutiny. In the first 
place, the growth of American foreign 
trade per head between 1880 and the 
present time is significant. With a 
population of only 50,000,000 in the 
days of the Arthur and Cleveland 
Administrations, our exports per cap- 
ita stood at $16 and our imports just 
exceeded $12. Now America is. ex- 
porting $60 a head, while imports, to 
meet the new industrial needs since 
the Great War, have ranged from $25 
to $47 per capita—all this with, a 
population of 107,000,000. Second, the 
character of this expansion in our in- 
ternational trade, from about $1,500Q,- 
000,000 in 1880 to $4,278,000,000, in 
1913 and roundly $7,000,000,000 in 
1922,. has changed. radically. During 
the earlier period agricultural exports 
of all kinds, either foodstuffs or,mate- 
rials for manufacture, totaled 85, per 


1923 - 


eent of all products sent abroad from 
America. That 85 per cent has been 
eut almost in half, manufactures ac- 
counting for at least 53 per cent of 
present-day exports. Furthermore, 
our imports of raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes have  in- 
creased in these years from 20 to 34 
per cent of all imports. 

Both from the standpoint of the 
industrialist and from that of the 
agriculturist these figures indicate 
why world markets have become 
“stabilizers.” The former observes 
that manufactures exported now con- 
stitute 17 per cent of the net output 
of American industry; while the lat- 
ter realizes that, although the propor- 
tion of farm produce exported has 
steadily declined from 31 to about 11 
per cent, foreign demand, as in the 
case of the manufacturer, is the de- 
cisive factor to-day in determining his 
profits. Both know, in short, that 
American prosperity depends on world 
prices and conditions. 

BUSINESS STAKE FORCING US INTO THE 
WORLD CRISIS 


In round numbers, we have a one- 
fifth interest in the $45,000,000,000 
foreign trade of the whole earth; 
this represents an annual turnover to 
the United States equivalent to two- 
thirds of the entire war debt which 
the Old World owes us. The stake 
held by Europe in our development 
was large, but hardly to be spoken of 
in the same breath with the stake held 
by America in the business, not of a 
continent, but of the world. 

Small wonder, then, that America is 
adopting a new and different attitude 
towards matters international. If 
there is still heard the old cry of 
“Stop meddling in Old World politics 
that do not concern us,” there are also 
‘to be heard the rumblings of a grow- 
ing demand that we advance billions 
of dollars in credits that Europe’s 
buying capacity be restored. Sheer 
self-defense, that is what prompts 
Americans to take an active hand in 
these new interests. 


AMERICA’S BUSINESS LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


Since the Armistice the United 
States, with the rest of the world 
business powers, has found the paths 
of trade blocked by one obstacle after 
another: the demoralization of cur- 
_rencies and kaleidoscopic changes in 
foreign exchanges; unbalanced budg- 
ets pushing countries toward financial 
quicksands; mounting tariffs, re- 
prisals, and trade wars; and endless 
governmental interference. 

Much of this was foreseen by astute 
‘American business leaders shortly 
after the Armistice. They extended 
an invitation, which was promptly 
accepted, to Belgium, France, Great 
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That’s the Way 


To teeth you envy: 
Just combat the dingy film 


When you see glistening teeth—as you 
do everywhere now—remember how folks 
get them. 

Leading dentists ‘the world over are 
urging a fight on film. Millions now em- 
ploy the method. And wherever you go 
you now see the results. 

If you have not yet found that method, 
ask for this ten-day test. 


Why teeth discolor 


You feel on your teeth a viscous film. It 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
If you leave that film, it 
becomes discolored .. by 
food or tobacco stains. 
Then it forms dingy coats. 


Protect the Enamel 


was perfected to apply those methods 
daily. 

That tooth paste is called Pepsodent 
Careful people of some fifty nations are 
employing it today. 


It also does this 


Pepsodent does two other things which 
research proved essential. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there 
to digest starch deposits 
which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 


Tartar is based on film. 
That’s why teeth grow 
cloudy. 

Film also holds food 
substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds 


the acid in contact with ee teeth to cause 


decay. 


Germs breed by millions in film. They 
cause many serious troubles, local and in- 
ternal. Thus film is the teeth’s chief enemy. 


Now easy to combat 


Dental science, in late years, has learned 
It has found two 
One acts to curdle film, 
one to remove it, and without any harmful 


how to fight that film. 
film combatants. 


scouring. 


Able authorities proved these methods 
Then a new-type tooth paste 


Papsadént 


effective. 


7 EpPsoaVent 


The New:Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


Pepsodent disintegrates the 
film, then removes it with an 
agent far softer than enamel. 
Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 





parent. 


appear. 


With many diets, those 
things are essential. To 
countless homes they 
now are bringing a new 
dental era. 


Do this and see 


Pepsodent results are quick and ap- 
They are seen and felt, so no one 
can doubt them. And they mean so much— 
whiter, cleaner, 
should find them out. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 


safer teeth — that you 


You will know in a week what this way 


means, both to you and yours. 
coupon now. 


Cut out 


1 0-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 292, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Britain, and Italy to send delegations 
of business men who should join our 
captains of industry and financiers in 
an international trade conference. The 
meeting took place at Atlantic City in 
the fall of 1919, when political compli- 
cations seemed to preclude any possi- 
bility of a rapid restoration of normal 
times. It was the initial effort by busi- 
ness leaders to deal with international 
‘commercial problems through chan- 
nels entirely removed from politics. 

From this beginning has sprung a 
permanent organization, which is 
nothing more or less than a business 
league of nations. The International 
Chamber of Commerce is its name. It 
was developed by a committee of busi- 
ness men picked at the Atlantic City 
conference and strongly supported by 
American business, and was formally 
opened in Paris in June, 1920, to make 
the business man’s point of view 
forcibly felt in the discussion and set- 
tlement of international relations. By 
the time of the first Congress of Lon- 
don in 1921 its membership had grown 
from the United States and the four 
principal allies to include business 
representatives from every quarter of 
the earth except Germany and Rus- 
sia. In 1921 there were twelve fully 
formed national bodies patterned 
after the idea embodied in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, 
a federation of domestic business or- 
ganizations. At the second Congress, 
held this spring in Rome, between five 
and six hundred delegates from 
twenty nations discussed the business 
of the world. Fourteen national bodies 
sent representatives, twelve more were 
in the process of formation. i 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce does not confine itself of course 
merely to verbal activity every two 
years. It is a going concern. Through 
its Council, which is a directing body 
composed of representatives from 
each nation having a national busi- 
ness body, and its Secretariat, charged 
with the execution of its decisions, it 
is constantly at work for the better- 
ment of world trade conditions. Its 
headquarters in Paris is a clearing- 
house for international business in- 
formation and keeps each national 
group in touch with matters of com- 
mon interest. 

Above everything else, the Chamber 
represents a practical business ap- 
proach towards commercial problems. 
There is no attempt to “legislate” 
through it for the business of nations. 
It expects to accomplish things with 
the co-operation of governments; it 
expects co-operation from this source 
because of the support given its poli- 
cies by separate national organiza- 
tions in each affiliated country. Per- 
haps the largest single contribution 
from any one nation to the success of 
the scheme has come from the United 
States. Our financial and industrial 
leaders have made really extraordi- 
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A Fish Story § 
(A True One) Pe 


65 Pounds of Fish 
In Half a Day 


THIS i is the result off 


is one of hundreds—and 
itis true, not a fish story. 


D. J. EDWARDS AND COMPANY 
Sporting Goods and Jewelry 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


July 20th, 1923 
Dear Sir: Under separate cover the writer is send- 
ing you a photo of a real nice catch made on the 
13thinst.in half a day—amounting to sixty-five 
pounds—with one of your Dardevlet Baits. We 
are large handlers of fishing tackle—also the writer 
is a very good customer to himselfon Dardevlet, 
as I have moreluck using this bait than all others 
combined, and would not even think of going out 
without three or four Dardevlets—as they are fish 
getters. (Signed) D. J. EDWARDS. 


Why not believe Mr. Edwards (if not me)—use a 
Dardevle and get some real fishing yourself. 


$2 35 Brings 3 Sizes of Dardevle in Red 
° and White Chunk Pattern—one for 
every weight of rod and line. Charges Prepaid. 
Dardevle, 3 14 ins. long, 85 cents each 
Dardevlet, 27% ins. long, cents each 
Dardevle’s Imp, 2% ins. long, 65 cents each 








Four Color Osprey Catalogue Free 
Write for it. Shows all Dardevle Patterns in act- 


ual colors. Many other items, too. Please give 
your dealer’s name—and we will try to have him 
handle Dardevle too. 


Lou J. Eppinger, 310 E. Congress Street, Dept. Z 
Detroit, Michigan 





Important to Subscribers 


When youw notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 








Wy eal SummerVacations A 


ERMUD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 


8 Days-$83.00 and up 
Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer 
Average Summer Temperature , 
degrees 
No Passports Required 
Sailings Twice Weekly 


Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil Burning, Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. ‘Fort Victoria’’ and 
S.S. ‘Fort St. George”’ 


2C 





2Canadian 
New York-Halifax~Quebec 


A Delightful Yachting Cruise 
Leaving New York Aug. 18 
via Palatial Twin Screw S. S. * Fort Hamilton” 


Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and Two 
ays at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, Smooth 
Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for Dancing. 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda or 
Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
_34 Whitehall St., N.Y... or Any Local Tourist Agent. 
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nary efforts to establish this great - 


federation of world business and keep 


it clear of governmental entangle-. . 


ments or any suspicion of meddling 


in the “high politics’ of Old World. 


diplomacy. Willis H. Booth, a vice- 


president of the Guaranty Trust Com-. 


pany of New York, now heads this 
vast organization. 

Here, in the work of the Titeeee 
tional Chamber of Commerce, is a 
brand-new idea that is of tremendous 
moment to the United States: the 


business world proposes to face busi-. 


ness problems in its own way, regard- - 


less of what the political world thinks 
about it. Four 
already been taken towards economic 
reconstruction. 

(1) Since 1920 the International 
Chamber of Commerce has kept itself 


alive as a permanent federation of the. 
It has developed to : 


world’s business. 


long steps. have. 


such a point that to-day the great . 
industrial powers maintain “business ° 


ambassadors” (officially Administra- 
tive Commissioners) at the Paris 
headquarters. 

(2) Business men of the world are 
meeting periodically to survey eco- 
nomic conditions and offer sugges- 


tions which can be carried into effect. 


through the co-operative machinery of 
the Chamber. The Chamber need not 
become involved politically, nor yet 
play the réle of a super-body of world 
business control. 


(8) The Chamber is contributing. 


very definitely to economic reconstruc- 
tion. Mention might be made, for in- 
stance, of the establishment of inter- 
national machinery for commercial 
arbitration, enabling business inter- 


ests of different countries to settle . 


disputes without resort to the dubious 
method of calling on governmental 
interference; or of a general agree- 


ment regarding commercial practices, . 


which has resulted in the use of uni- 
form bills of lading, the definition of 
trade terms, and the simplifying of 
trade procedure. The very roots of 
difficult post-war questions were ex- 
posed by the Chamber when it set to 


work on such problems as the control © 
of basic raw materials and the res- - 


toration of communications. 


(4) Perhaps the longest step of the ; 


four is this: America’s is the domi- 
nant voice in the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Now in the present 
crisis the Chamber is working with 
the League of Nations, just as it 
works with each nation, toward the 
common end, so that even if the 
United States will have none of this 
political society of peoples it can yet 


co-operate in the task of economic re- 
habilitation through its membership 


in a purely business federation. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS LEADERSHIP AND 


ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 
Actually what is happening is the 


, birth.of a-new, statesmanship because. 


1923 
REBUILDING THE WORLD’S HIGH- 

WAYS OF COMMERCE (Continued) 
of the assertion of American business 
leadership at a most critical era in 
history. Of what use have been dead- 
locked diplomatic parleys and political 
conferences in untangling the affairs 
of the world? All the Old World 
statesmanship has not been able to 
advance the cause of international 
government at anything like the speed 
generated by the driving force of 
business men. The old statesmanship 
has seen its heyday; it is giving 
ground to an economic leadership 
with workaday American business to 
the fore. A new age in international 
relations is at hand, wherein the Old 
World politics will occupy a _ con- 
stantly less important place. 

Only a beginning has been made. 
The meeting of the International 
Chamber of Commerce recently closed 
at Rome blazed certain trails leading 
toward better world relations. But the 
work accomplished there will pale be- 
side the momentous developments 
promised for the next few months. 
For instance, Britain is preparing for 
an Imperial Economic Conference, to 
be held this fall in London—a distinct 
recognition within the British Empire 
of its present-day economic founda- 
tion. Because it is a new assertion of 
the community power of business in- 
terests it is bound to have far-reach- 
ing effects upon all nations. Broader 
’ in international character are a num- 
ber of conferences scheduled under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 
Probably the most important of these 
—of such importance, at least, that 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce originally planned to call a simi- 
lar meeting—is the conference on 
world tariffs, which will deal with a 
post-war trouble among the most deli- 
cate of all our many troubles. Another 
notable meeting is the second of the 
International Communications Con- 
ferences of the League of Nations. It 
will continue the work of the initial 
Barcelona meeting of 1921—the re- 
storing of Europe’s pre-war facility 
of transit, so vital to the Old World’s 
prosperity. In all likelihood, confer- 
ences of real importance will be called 
by:the International Health Organiza- 
tion, engaged in a constant battle 
with business-destroying disease, and 
the International Labor Office, which 
seeks to equalize competitive condi- 
tions among industrial nations by 
eliminating “unfair practices” in the 
exploitation of workers. 

Surely this schedule is an impress- 
ive one, based as it is entirely on the 
realization that the world must swim 
~ economically, so to speak, if it is to 
keep its head above the turbulent cur- 
rents of after-the-war politics. The 
United States, through the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, is 
in the very thick of the fight. That 
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Millions of American women voted for President in 1920 
and are finding time to take active interest in civic affairs 


The suffrage and the switch 


Woman suffrage made the 
American woman the politi- 
calequalof her man. The lit- 





The General Electric 
Company is working 
side by side with 
your local electric 
light and power com- 
pany to help lift 
drudgery from the 
shoulders of women as 
well as of men. 


tle. switch which commands 
the great servant Electricity 
is making her workshop the 
equal of her man’s. 


Nowoman should berequired 
to perform by hand domestic 
tasks which can be done by 
small electric motors which 
operate household devices. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








the Congress at Rome went on 
record as favoring a world-wide eco- 
nomic conference that should smash 
the political deadlock in Europe was 
largely the result of the part played 
by American business men. In fact, 
our statesmen (they were business 
statesmen) made the proposal and 
drafted clause by clause the steps 


essential for the recovery of the Old 


World. 

What our delegation at Rome ac- 
complished is the best testimony in 
the world that in the United States we 
have come to understand that the 


world’s ills can be cured only by in- 


telligent international co-operation 
along economic lines. Business men 
know that the business of any one na- 
tion is everybody’s business. That is 
why anything remotely savoring of 
real “isolation” as a policy for the 
United States must be regarded as 
economic suicide. That is why Ameri- 
can bankers and industrialists—yes, 
and the farmers—are joining hands 
in rebuilding the world’s’ trade 
highways. It is for them the 
most practical measure of protection 
against international chaos, which ex- 
perience has shown takes a high toll 
of their prosnerity. ; 
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Tours and Travel 





Announcement Now Ready ! 


Our Great Egypt Tour 


and Mediterranean Cruise 


Extension to the Holy Land if desired 


Sailing January 16, 1924 
also other sailings 


Write for details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 


BALTIC (ee Ree 


White Star Line, specially chartered Feb. 2. 65 
days, $600 and up, or 74 days with a week in Paris 
‘and 4 days in London, $700 and up; New York, 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt 
(Nile journeys), Naples, Rome, Monte Carlo, Cher- 
bourg (for Paris, London), Liverpool, New York. 


Clark’s Jan. 15 Fourth Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by specially chartered new Cunarder ‘“* Laconia,”’ 
20,000 tons. 4 months, $1,000 and up, shore excur- 
sions included. Japan, China, India, Palestine, etc. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 





HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cilies and popular resorts, $4—5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel aud study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, Loudon. References required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT. 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, “To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
| 65-A Franklin St., 


Boston, Mass. 


ALL of our 1923 Tours are 
filled 


Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
Weare planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 





Hotels and Resorts: 
ARIZONA 


BAR O RANCH 


| ESE 

O SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
Spend your vacation riding horseback ona 
real cattle ranch in the beautiful Dragoon 
Mountains. Easily accessible ; comfortable 
living quarters; excellent food: hunting; 
special ripe: cowboy round-ups, etc. Open 
all year. References given and requested. 


HARRY C. KENDALL, TOMBSTONE, ARIZONA 











CONNECTICUT 


{ * Permanent and week-end guests taken at 


OVERLOOK FARM 


Cannondale, Conn. Phone Wilton 103. 





MAINE 
The Homestead 


BAILEY ISLAND, Maine. Special 


rates for September, the month unsurpassed 
for beauty in Maine. Illustrated folder. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 


R ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 

Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





MINNESOTA 


Isle Royale—A Health Builder 


(not a sanatorium) 


Ponce de Leon searched the Southland for 
the fountain of youth, but the nearest ap- 
proach to the object of his quest lies 

“In the regions of the North-wind, 
In the land of the white rabbit.” 
For physical repairs and rebuilding Isle 
Ktoyale, near the Northern shores of Gitche 
Gumee, is supreme. 

For information address Rock Harbor 

Lodge, care Booth Line, Duluth, Minnesota. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always. wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 
around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A hers high-class family hotel with 
comfortab y furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade_restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 


The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 


The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 
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Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) - 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk toall prin- 
cipal theaters. | A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72a St., through 


to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


63 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson °° New york City.” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 





NEW YORK 


ALCADEL 


- IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hurricane, Essex County, N. Y. 





$ miles West from Elizabethtown 


New York Golf, tennis, fishing—electric 


ce, lighted. Hot and cold run- 
2W.4%th ning water, excellent cuisine. 
St. Tel. Rates $4 per day up. Ameri- 
Bryant can plan. Special weekl 
2083. rates quoted. Booklets sent. 





FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 42205" 


Altitude 1,571 ft.» A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Woodicigh, Towanda, Pa. Notahotel, 
boarding house; or sanitarium. Modern 
country estate where complete rest and rec- 
reation are possible. Simple life, table sup- 
plied from 200-acre farm, cream, milk, fresh 
vegetables, fruits. Owner trained nurse and 
dietitian. Swimming, fishing, tennis, golf 
accessible. Booklet. Miss ELizABETH LAMB. 


_SOUTH CAROLINA 
Pine Ridge Camp Actually 


i 
the Pines. Ideal place for outdoor life in 
winter. Main house and cabing with sleeping- 
orches. Modern improvements. Pure water, 
ixcellent table. Rates moderate. Open al] 


the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8.C, 








VERMONT 


HESTER, Vt. “The Maples.” Delight- 

ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
Spe page croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. Tur MIssEs SARGEANT. 











Apartments 


Washington Square section, New York City. 
For rent, October 1, year’s lease, furnished 
apartment, 2 rooms, bath; 2 rooms (fire- 
place), use of bath. Privileges of large garden 
available. References. Address 321, Gutlook. 





Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
6 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and cdnvenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D.,’ 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N.Y. 








Real Estate 
MASSACHUSETTS 


In the Berkshi 
For Sale Hills. To settle an 


estate, house of nine rooms. Modern, on a 
ose elevation, sets back from street. About 
(acres of land. Near golf links. 331, Outlook 








For Sale $™all Antique Cottage, 
7 rooms, bath, 5 
lake, furnished... $3,000, ‘Terms. 
CONANT, Sterling Junction, Mass. 





NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACK Camp 7£t. water front, for 


; sale or exchange. 
tight rent from Sept. 5. Write Box 234, 
Kelley Advertising, 799 Broadway, N. Y. 





ADIRON DACKS—Avger Lake. Spend your 
autumn vacation at Fordway Camps, located 


in a hardwood forest. Furnished bungalows. . 


Open fireplaces. Boating, fishing, hunting. 
Special rates $20 weekly, including ice and 
rowboat. Mace & Nicotts, Keeseville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Estate of 48 acres, 3 miles north 
of Newburgh, land facing and extending 
to river. 18-mile river view. 17-room house. 
Location exceptional for hotel, sanitarium, 
hospital or private residence. 
W. W. MurtTFELDT, W.A. MurRTFELDT, 
R. F. D. No. 2, 77 Summer St., 
Newburgh, N. ¥. Boston, Mass. 


TO RENT—FURNISHED 


“WILDEWOOD MANOR” 


Woodstock, New York 


Can be leased furnished for 3 years, with or 
without farm. Residence has 7 bed 
baths, hot-water heating: system, and can be 
occupied as year-round i 
volumes. Garage with a) 
and bath. Other outbuild 
ern dairy barn. Pond with ice-house. 
tered live stock. Farmland. Brooks. Elevation 
900 feet, with beautiful views. Unusual oppor- 
tunity to secure comfortable, perfectly access- 
ible country home in this well known commu- 
nity of artists, musicians and literary workers. 

HAMILTON, ISELIN & CO. 

385 Mapison AvE., NEw York 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


SEND TODAY for free sample copy of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, America’s greatest 
magazine for writers. Filled with practical 
articles by leading writers. Will help you 
write and sell stories, photoplays, songs, etc. 
688 Butler Building, Cincinnati. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 








BOYS’ camp for sale. Unusual opportunity. — 


17 years of success, pressure of other business 
taking owner away. Leased property about 
300. acres, beautiful and healthful spot on 
Adirondack borders. Restricted and high 
class clientele, Christian. Terms reasonable. 
4,055, Outlook. 4 





( 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES © 


TEACHERS WANTED. Desirable posi-— 


tions still open. Complimentary enrollment 
to college graduates. Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. Mig > 


’ 


j 


1923: 


7 


me Family of headmaster of 
.. Country. 4,090, Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepe:s, dietitians, 
companions, governesses, mothers’ helpers. 
Miss Richards’ Bureau, Box 5, East Side, 
Providence. 








FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new honey direct from 
producer. Five pounds $1.15, ten pounds 
$2.10, postpaid in Zones 2 and 3. Cash with 
order. Herbert A. McCallun, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 








STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for ar 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave.. Troy, N. Y 








HELP WANTED 
Professional Situations 


HEAD councilor for girls’ camp, season 
1924. Active Christian, college bred woman, 
with some experience as leader, educator and 
camper. Age 25 to 35. Councilor, 4,078, 
Outlook. 


Business Situations 


WANTED, in a school near Philadelphia, a 
jady for executive position beginning October 
ie Must have had experience with girls. The 
position requires tact, disciplinary power, and 
eakity to keep accounts. Episcopalian pre- 
ferred between thirty and forty years old. 
Applicants should send photograph if possi- 
ble, stating experience and giving references. 
Reply to 4,041, Outlook. 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you im touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 


"YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 


Hotel Trainmg Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED — Competent woman used to 
children to assist in‘ care of até three and 
girl one and a half in New York residential 
suburb. An educated woman is needed who 
will be mother’s helper where maids also are 
employed. Employment to begin September 
first if possible. 4,014, Outlook. 


MOTHER’S __helper—Young — woman’ 
healthy, cheerful, companion for school girl 
Sewing and assist light lousework. Good. 
Christian home. Vicinity New York. 4,079, 
Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED child’s nurse wanted in 
Springfield, Mass., October 1, to take full 
care boy 2, gir] 4. Highest references required 
for experience, ability, and disposition. Salary 
$18 per week. 4,085, Outlook. 


WANTED—Two young women of mtelli- 
gence and refinement. who have experience 


and Jiking for housework. Business hours. 
*- Rooms provided in the home or outside, as 
‘desired. Address Mrs. Arthur W. Gregory, 


235 Girard Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


WANTED—Refined, capable man or. wo- 
man to take charge of a group of boys. Per- 
manent position to right party. Address 
Sper Children’s Home, Randolph, 


WANTED—Competent woman as mother’s 
helper for 8 months’ infant in Brooklyn where 
other help is employed. Write, stating salary 
and references, 4,089, Outlook. 


WANTED, by middle of September or first 


-of October, in country suburb of New York, 


two competent. self-respecting women to do 


“housework in family of six : two adults, four 


ehildren in school. Considerate treatment 
and comfortable home in return for good, 
efficient service. Single applications con- 
siuered. 4,099, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


TEACHER-governess. balety sixth coe 
oys’ school, 


GENTLEWOMAN to care for and teach 
Calvert lessons to three healthy children of 
five, six, eight. Photograph and all partieu- 


- Jars, please, to Mrs. Bright, Cedar Hil] Farm, 


eading, Pa. 


WANTED—Governess for two little girls, 
five and eight years. Protestant, pleasing per- 


’ sonality, refined, kind, and gentle. Best of 


reference required. Home in Morristown, 
N. J. 4,081, Outlook. 


LARGE private country school for retarded 


. children wants qualified and experienced per’ = 
er. 


sonnel for new building opened in Septem 
TEAC HERS—kindergarten,. primary, and 
secondary academic work, manual trainin: 
for boys. physical education for boys an 
girls, nature study, and one capable of spend- 
ing part time in giving mental and school 
efficiency tests. Special speech teachers. 


_ Salary for each position, $100. month and, 


maintenance, advancement possible. HOUSE- 
MOTHERS — retined, experienced women, 


., Indergradpate nurses préferred, for physical * 
eare and recreition periods. Salaries $75 per, -* 


month and maintenance. 4,095; Outlook. 


THE OUTLOOK 


HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 


WANTED+In Cuba, Competent governess 
for girl of tive. Music and Wreci aesirable. 





Also supervise care of infant. Capable man- ° 


ing home and servants in mother’s absence. 
No salary. $400 yearly dress allowance, cul- 
tured home and surroundings, and oppor- 
tunity to learn Spanish offered in return for 
services and conipanionship. References ex- 
changed. 4,093, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


SECRETARY—Y-nng woman, experienced 
eecretary, will be .... “~ber 1. Desires 
position with editor, writer, oO. »v:ic person. 
Thoroughly capable of handling all personal 
and detail work. Excellent references. Ad- 
dress 4,036, Outlook. 


SECRETARY-stenographer wishes position 
with college or large school in September. 
Best references furnished. 4,060, Outlook. 


LADY of culture and refinement, 30, tact- 
ful, kind, cheerful disposition, knowledge 
French, shorthand, typewriting, desires posi- 
tion as secretary-companion. Al references. 
4,083, Outlook 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


_ REFINED, middle-aged woman as mavag- 
ing housekeeper in widowevr’s family. Ref- 
erences required. 4,077, Outlook. 


CULTURED woman desires position, chap- 
eron or housemother in sorority house or 
domitory. Hxperienced; two years matron, 
five dean of women in small college. NRefer- 
ences. 4,091, Outlook. 


WANTED-—A position as nurse-companion 
to an invalid or elderly gentlewoman. Ex- 
cellent referenc*~ ~‘ven ev required. 4,087, 
Outlook. 


WANTED—Position as companion, man- 
aging housekeeper, or housemother in a 
sorority or girls’ school, or boys’ fraternity. 
Best of references as to character etc. Ad- 
dress M. L., P. O. Box 1248, Hartford, Conn. 


PRACTICAL nurse wishes to accompany 
semi-invalid to California. Can also act as 
private secretary. References given and re- 
quired. 4,094, Outlook. 


WOMAN, cultured, refined, companionable, 
excellent housekeeper, would like position as 
housekeeper-companion for one person where 
some helpis kept. Best references. Address 
4,092, Outlook. 


MIDDLE-aged lady desires position as 
house director or matron girl’s or women’s 
club, sorority house, dormitory, trainin 
school for social workers. Experienced ; ref- 
erences. 4,053, Outlook. 


COLLEGE gir! will live as companion with 
mey or supervise children’s studies for board 
and room. References exchanged. 4,065, 
Outlook. 


HOUSEMOTHER—Gentlewoman, capable, 
experienced with and understanding young 
people, wishes position in gin]s’ schoo). Ad- 
vantageous terms in return for daughter’s 
tuition. Box 5, East Side, Providence. 


REFINED middle-aged woman desires 
position as housemother in school., Address 
4,037, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED lady teacher, piano, vio- 
lin, desires position. 4,082, Outlook. 


CULTURED, educated woman with home 
making qualifications seeks position as house- 
mother, housekeeper, secretary. Address 
4,084, Outlook. 

LADY, thoroughly qualified, desires posi- 
tion as housemother or as managing honse- 
keeper in private home. References. 4101, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


FRENCH lady teacher having osteopathic 
training wishes to accompany family to 
Europe this fall—for trip expenses or other 
arrangement. May take care of children in 
her own home, Paris, Nice. Best refer- 
ences. Mlle. Vallerant, 5339 Dorchester Ave., 
Chicage, Il. 

YOUNG man 23, college senior, wishes to 
travel abroad in September as tutor or com- 
panion. References. 4,098, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring traiming in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorongh 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and ful) mainte- 
nance is furnished. J*or further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED— Defective pereons to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. Y. 

GRADUATE nurse would take into her 
Philadelphia home one. or no de- 
ficient, dokeute. or motherless children. Rates 
according to special care needed. Summers 
on a farm in New Hampshire. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,(56, Outlook. 

WANTED—Young women to take 9 months’ 
course in training for the care of chronic and 
convalescent invalids. Apply Superintendent, 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J 














SHOPPING by New York expert who will . 


send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Ageney, 
established 1895. No charge ; prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St., New York. 


BOYS wanted, 500 boys wanted to sel) The 


Ontlook each week. No investinent necessary, - . 


Write for selling plan. Carrier Department, 


New York City. 


Phe Outlook Company, 38] Wourth Ave., 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


1) pete VERNON has contributed on 
other occasions to The Outlook. 
His character sketch of Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Jr., entitled “The New 
T. R.” appeared shortly after the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Roosevelt as 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He 


has also contributed to our editorial 
columns. 


TANLEY FROST is at present in 

Washington, on a special mission 
for The Outlook. Mr. Frost is the 
author of two books, and has special- 
ized as a writer on German propa- 
ganda and on radical agitation, par- 
ticularly in the labor field. He began 
newspaper work as a reporter on the 
New York “Tribune” in 1902. 


OGER SHERMAN LOOMIS is still in 

Sicily or on the Italian Peninsula, 
where he has been spending the sum- 
mer in archeological research, collect- 
ing material for writings on archzo- 
logical subjects. He is a graduate of 
Harvard and Oxford Universities, 
and has instructed in English at 
the University of Illinois and at 
Columbia. 


Veo MEEKER has recently re- 
turned from three years in 
France and Italy, and is now living in: 
Worthington, Ohio. She has_ pub- 
lished verse and short stories in the 
“North American Review,” “Harper’s 
Magazine,” “The Smart Set,” and the 
“Double Dealer.” 


B. LEvick, of New York, free- 

e lance writer and newspaper man, 
contributes to this issue a report of 
an interview with the warden of Sing 
Sing, in which he brings forward 
the reasons for Warden Lawes’s 
strenuous opposition to capital pun- 
ishment. 


HARLES WILLIAM HOLMAN, who 

was at one time a representative 
of the United States Food Adminis- 
tration in Japan, Manchuria, and 
Siberia, is: now assistant secretary 
of the National Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration and financial agent of the 
National Board of Farm Organiza- 
tions. 


HARLES MOREAU HARGER’S discus-_ 


sion of free tourist camps will 
vitally interest all town and village 
officials and all automobile enthusi- 
asts. It is a subject which becomes 
more important as our highways are 
improved and the prices of motor cars 
are reduced. Mr. Harger lives in 
Abilene, Kansas, and has been editor 
of the: Abilene “Daily Reflector” since 
LESS. 6 oc : . 
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Second ‘Aantal 
" Cruise De Luxe 


== Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—A bout Half Capacity) by Magnificent New 


Cunard S.S. “SCYTHIA” 


Twin Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, 
repeating the complete success of the 1923 similar Cruise, same steamer, visiting —— 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 
The ‘Scythia ” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafés, 2 ele- 
vators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running water and. large wardrobes, bedrooms 
and suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 














Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S.S. ‘‘Aquitania,”” Pa 
‘* Mauretania,” ‘* Berengaria” or any Cunard Line Steamer « 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. Vs. 
poss Sd vee Jaa a fk Oo he ali ah nie ee 





Also De Luxe Tours to Europe. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. o 


542 Fifth Ave., New York (Estab. 1875) 219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 





























A Cash Offer for 
Cartoons and P hotographs 


Cash payment, from $1 to $5, will promptly be,made to our 
readers who send us a cartoon or photograph accepted by 
The Outlook. 


We want to see the best cartoons published in your local papers, 
and the most interesting and newsy photographs you may own. 
Read carefully the coupons below for conditions governing pay- 
ment. Then fill in the coupon, paste it on the back of the cartoon 


or photograph, and mail to us. 


Tue Epitrors or THe Ourtoox, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for publica- 


tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that ‘he Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as _a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if .reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. The enclosed 
brief account of the object or event depicted 
you may use as you see fit. 


of the following 


date: ...s Ase oee «cee If this particular 
clipping is selected for reproduction in ‘ke 
Outlook; { will accept One Dollar as payment 
in full ‘for my service in bringing it to your 
attention. I agree that if it is not used it will 
not be returned nor its receipt acknowledged. 





BY THE WAY — 


N a report:on the “Vanishing Wild 
Life of the World” Henry F. 
Osborn, President of the American 
Museum of Natural History, says: 
“Nothing in the history of creation 
has paralleled the ravages of the fur 


and hide trade, which, with the bone 


fertilizer trade, now threatens the en- 
tire vertebrate kingdom. Furs are now 
a fashion. They are worn in midsum- 
mer purely for ornament and personal 
adornment. The skins sold in three 
years reach the surprisingly large fig- 


ure of 107,689,927. To properly show 


the slaughter that is taking place, one 
must allow for animals which were 
killed and not sent to market, and also 
for wounded animals. ... The final 
cause of the Close of the Age of Mam- 
mals can be arrested only through the 
creation of sound sentiment and edu- 
cation of the children and of women, 
in the same manner in which the 
National Association of Audubon So- 
cieties has arrested the destruction of 
birds.” 

From the “Progressive Grocer :” 

Jake was a worthless and improvi- 
dent fellow. One day he said to the 
local grocer: “I gotta have a sack 0’ 


> ? 


flour; I’m all out, and my family is _ 


starvin’. 

‘All right, Jake,” said the grocer. 
“If you need a sack of flour and have 
no money to buy it with, we'll give 
you a sack. But, see here, Jake, 
there’s a circus coming to town ina 
few days, and if I give you a sack of 
flour, are you-sure you won’t sell it 
and take your family to the circus ?”’: 

“Oh, no,” replied Jake, “I got the 
circus money saved up already.” 


nalsS 
“It is a tough life. 
the daily grind.” 
“Then take a vacation.” 
“But loafing is such hard work.” . . 


I get tired of 





Financial news is usually thought 
to be of the dry-as-dust order, but the 
following paragraph from Papeete, 


From the Louisville “Courier-Jour 


Tahiti, as sent out by the Associated - 


Press, has considerable ethnologica 
and psychological interest: ne’ 


Better prices for copra, the main 
product of these islands, has im- 
proved the commercial situation in - 
Tahiti by increasing the purchasing . 
power of the native population. The 
buying power of any native is limited 
only by the cash he owns. What he - 
has he spends. It is a popular saying 
that a Tahitian native could be’ 
turned loose in the morning with~ 
$1,000 gold in his pockets and picked’ 
up at night without a single paper: 
franc to his name. The only thing he: 
will not part with permanently is his, 
land, for this he believes is guarded;. 


by the spirits of his ancestors, whose 
anger he would incur if he sold the 
‘ aneestral holdings. Therefore: he 
does not ordinarily sell his land, and 
it is this belief that makes it almost 
impossible for foreigners to acquire 
plantations in the islands. 


As emphasizing the importance of 
the square deal and the application of 
the Golden Rule to our business and 
commercial transactions, the editor of 
the “Railway Age” gives the following 
striking quotation from an address by 
Sir Oliver Lodge: “With a mass of 
matter no larger than a man’s fist 
the German fleet could be lifted from 
the bottom of the sea and set on the 
hill behind Manchester.” After a 
pause Sir Oliver said, “God forbid that 
science now should cast its harness 
over the atomic forces. We are not 
fit to handle them. Put such a pro- 
digious power into our possession in 
our present state and with it we would 
damn the race.” The ideals of our 
people as a whole must be raised to a 
much higher standard, the “Railway 
Age” believes, to avert the physical 
and moral dangers accompanying 
modern intensive developments. 


“They are taking down the snow 
sheds in the Sierra—fourteen miles of 
them,” the Stockton (Cal.) “Record” 
says. “Some kind of snow fighting 
equipment will be used in place of 
them. The traveler coming into Cali- 
fornia, and what is just as important, 
the young traveler going for his first 
trip out, won’t be thrown into a state 
of nervous prostration by trying 
vainly to catch a view through the 
openings in the shed as the train 
speeds along.” 


From the Chicago ‘“Phoenix:” 

“Ma, can I go out to play?” 
* “What, Willie! With those holes in 
your trousers?” 

“Naw, with the kids across the 
street.” ; 


The following is the rejection form 
used by a Chinese editor, according 
to the London “Fishing Gazette” (and 
the publication of it, uncredited, in 
that: journal suggests the question, 
Did its editor receive the slip after 
sending a fish story to the. polite 
Celestial?): ‘“We have read. your 
manuscript with infinite delight. 
Never before have we reveled in such 
a masterpiece. If we printed it the 
authorities would ordain us to take it 
for a model, and henceforth never 
print, anything inferior to it. As it 
would be impossible. to find its equal 
within ten thousand years we are com- 
pelled; though: shaken with. sorrow, to 
return: your: divine manuscript; and 
for’ so doing we ‘beg! ‘one oe par- 
dons.”"~ - 
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A Cruise "Round the World 


Is much more than a dream come true 


Because :—what you can learn from the yellow and brown 
will help you a heap with the white 


It’s the human side of a trip ’round the world that’s most appeal- 
ing. Strange people—face to face as they are living today—as 
their labor and their lives speak to the traveler out of the centuries 
in their marvelous works. 


Always first to be considered is the perfect ease and comfort, 
the supreme luxury of travel on land and sea, and the companion- 
ship of cultivated people, which an American Express World 
Cruise absolutely assures. 


The S.S. FRANCONIA, engaged for this cruise, is the newest 
of the Cunard Fleet—safe and speedy. Built especially for long 
distance cruising—and just launched, she has the most modern 
accommodations for pleasure and comfort. Numerous beautiful 
suites. Every room with running water, many with pri- 
vate baths. Big, clear decks for promenade, for sport and 
for dancing. A fine orchestra. Lectures and informal 
talks by travel and commercial experts on all places to be 
visited. FFamous Cunard Management and Cuisine. 


Sails from New York November 15th, 1923 ; or from San Fran- 
cisco December 4. Returns to New York March 27th 
30,000 Wonder Miles—133 Enchanting Days 


THE ITINERARY INCLUDES:— 


Havana, Panama Canal—by daylight. Excur- 
sion ashore in Panama. San Francisco. Hilo 
(Hawaii)— excursion to Kilauea, the world’s largest 
active volcano. Honolulu. Motor trips to the 
Pali and the famous “beach at Waikiki.” Japan. 
Thirteen days in Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Kyoto and Nikko. (Optional trips to the 
interior of Japan and to Peking.) The Inland Sea 
of Japan by daylight. Miyajima with its famous 
floating shrine. Shanghai. Two days. Hong- 
kong. One of the most interesting cities in the 
world. Manila. Sightseeing trips. Batavia (Java). 
Weltevreden, Bandoeng, a beautiful mountain 
resort, and Buitenzorg, the summer palace of the 
Governor General. Singapore. Principal city of 
the Malay Peninsula. Rangoon (Burma)—with its 
great Shwe Dagon pagoda. Calcutta. Famous 
parks, public buildings, gardens and shops. (Op- 
tional excursions to small parties, from Calcutta 
to Benares and to Darjeeling; also across India.) 
Colombo (Ceylon.) Excursions to Kandy and to 
Peradeniya. Bombay. The chief seaport of 
Western India. (Optional excursions to Delhi 
and Agra, with the beautiful Taj Mahal.) Port 
Sudan. Point of departure for optional excursion 
to Khartoum and the Sudan. Cairo. Five days 
visiting the Sphinx, the Pyramids and the other 
marvels of antiquity. Naples. Vesuvius, Pompeii, 
Amalfi, and Capri. Here those may disembark 
who wish to continue their European tour over- 
land. Monaco (Monte Carlo). The “playground 
of Europe.” Gibraltar. 


The FRANCONIA Party will be limited. Res- 
ervations should be made now. For full details 
—deck plans and illustrated book of the Cruise 
mail attached coupon to 


American Express Travel Dept. 
65 Broadway, New York 





Please send me full information, and prices of the FRANCONIA Cruise :— 


Name 


Address 
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20 of the worlds finest Turkish cigarettes 


THE OUTLOOK 





cea Ud 


for 30‘—a tniumph in volume production 





Try them tonight 
for your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 
entitled to life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials 
New size—plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 


No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
[ cork tip | 







Wherever men smoke, Pall 
Mall is known as the aristo- 
crat among cigarettes. Its ex- 
quisite blend of the choicest 
Turkish tobaccos has never 
been successfully rivaled. 


Now Pall Mall comes to 
you in a new size package — 
priced so moderately that 
even the thriftiest may smoke 
it consistently—a super- 
value Pall Mall— made pos- 
sible by greater output and 
new efficiency in manufac- 
ture. 

“A shilling in London—a 
quarter here.” The world 


has gladly paid that for ten 
Pall Mall “Regulars.” But 
a nickel more buys 20 of 
the new Pall Mall Specials 


_—slightly smaller in girth, 


and with plain ends, but with 
the inimitable Pall Mall 
quality left intact. | 


Try them tonight in your 
easy-chair hour: that hour 
after the day’s work, when 
men demand the most from 
a cigarette. Give Pall Mall 
the “Luxury Hour” test. 
Soon you'll smoke them ex- 


clusively. New size in plain 


ends only. 20 for 3o0c. 


PH 20 jor 308 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for35¢ | 
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PRICE: FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


‘* Suggestions for Using The Outlook in the 


‘Teaching of Current History, Civics, 
Enelish, and Rhetoric ”’ 


HIS is the title of a pamphlet giving a 

complete outline of suggestions for 
the use of The Outlook in class-room work 
which will be mailed free of charge to 
any instructor or teacher in the United 
States. 


The Outlook’s special class-room rates 
are also enclosed and explained in this 
pamphlet. There is no charge and there 
is no obligation. Your copy will be for- 
warded upon receipt of your inquiry. 


“Tis use of precise and exact English, 
its clearness and definiteness of presen- 
tation, its unquestioned scholarship, its 
painstaking care in giving its readers only 
trustworthy and authoritative information, 
its lack of partisanship, its aggressive 
policy for pubhe good, and its power and 
purpose to arouse public conscience ”’— 

These were the seven outstanding points 


which a prominent edueator emphasized 
when he chose The Outlook for his school. 


Outlook 


IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


SEND YOUR INQUIRY TO THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 





381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


eter Frost, the author of “Va- 
cant Leadership,” which appeared 
in last week’s issue of The Outlook, 
again contributes correspondence from 
Washington. Further correspondence 
from him on public affairs will appear 
in a later issue. 


ENRI BERAUD was ihe winner of 

the Prix de Goncourt in 1922, 
and is an authoritative and interest- 
ing writer. He is the author of “The 
Villain of the Play” and “The Euro- 
pean People.” 


HARLES HENRY MELTZER is a fre- 

quent contributor to The Outlook. 
A veteran newspaper man and dra- 
matic critic, he has acted as Paris 
correspondent for the Chicago ‘Trib- 
une” and special and regular corre- 
spondent at Paris, Rome, London, Ber- 
lin, and Cairo for the New York 
“Herald.” For seven years he was 
New York correspondent for the Lon- 
don “Daily Chronicle.” 


Welo Lae RT OTN 
WALDO is as- 
sociate editor of 
the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger” 
and the author of 
numerous volumes, 
including “Down 
the Mackenzie 
Through the Great 
Lone Land,” which 
was recently pub- 
4 lished by the Mac- 
millan Company. He is a graduate of 
Harvard University. He has 
war correspondent in the Balkans and 
at the British and American fronts; 
he has been Commissioner of the Near 
East Relief for Southern Russia and 
Asia Minor. 


M. SEABRIGHT is a Buckeye by 

e birth, a Hoosier by transplanta- 
tion; a lawyer and a journalist. He 
has contributed verse to the late Bert 
Leston Taylor’s column, “A Line 0’ 
Type or Two” and to “Judge,” but his 
specialty is writing “human interest 
articles,” chiefly of a biographical na- 
tures 


ye L. STIDGER, formerly a 
newspaper man, is now a Meth- 
odist Episcopal clergyman, occupying, 
at St. Mark’s Church of Detroit, his 
third pastorate. He is the author of 
“Standing Room Only” and other vol- 
and has contributed several 
articles to The Outlook. 





he FRANCIS BALDWIN, for many 
years a member of The Outlook 
staff, 


now, after a brief visit to 


America, has resumed his Editorial- 


Correspondence from Europe. 


been 
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Construction Day by Day 


So great and so constant is the 
growth of demand for telephone ser- 
vice that the Bell System invests 


throughout the country an average - 


of three-quarters of a million dollars 
every working day for new telephone 
plant. 


New aerial lines are always under 
construction or extension, new sub- 
ways are being dug and cables laid, 
larger building accommodations are 
under way, more switchboards are 
in process of building or installation, 
and added facilities of every descrip- 
tion being mustered into service to 
care for the half million or more 
new subscribers linked to the System 
every year. 


This nation-wide construction, this 
large expenditure of funds, could not 
be carried out efficiently or eco- 
nomically by unrelated, independent 
telephone organizations acting with- 
out co-operation in different sections 


of the country. Neither could it be 
carried out efficiently or economically 
by any one organization dictating 
from one place the activities of all. 
In the Bell System all the associated 
companies share common manufac- 
turing and purchasing facilities which 
save millions of dollars annually. 
They share scientific discoveries and 
inventions, engineering achievements, 
and operating benefits which save 
further millions. But the manage- 
ment of service in each given terri- 
tory is in the hands of the company 
which serves that territory and which 
knows its needs and conditions. 


By thus combining the advantages 
of union and co-operation with the 
advantages of local initiative and 
responsibility, the Bell System has 
provided the nation with the only 
type of organization which could 
spend with efficiency and economy, 
the millions of dollars being invested 
in telephone service. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 





Photographs 


Tye OvurLook can always use good 
amateur photographs of interesting 
scenes or events. We pay $3 for each one 
accepted, if suitable for a half page or 
smaller; $5 if selected for full-page re- 
production. We especially want snap- 








and Cartoons 


shots made by the person submitting the 
photographs. Cartoons are also desired; 
if accepted we pay $1 each. Postage 
should be inclosed for return of photo- 
graphs if not available for our use; car- 
toons are not returned. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SCHOOL INFORMATION 


elp you select the school just suited for your girl 
ton Tara knowledge of all institutions. No obhga- 
tions involved. Years of experience. A unique service to the 
parent. LAURA MAE HAYWARD, Director, : 
1702 Stevens Building, Chicago, U1], 
nnn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
ThePratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York He 
Recommends teachers to colleges. public and private se 10018. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. ©. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
CONNECTICUT 


8 UCONN 
THE RECTORY SCHOOL 


Pomfret, Connecticut 
A Home School for Young Boys between the 
ages of 6 and 13 years. 5 I 
Special attention to diet and health. Sound educationa 
me. hods. Rate $1,200. Apply to Rey. FRANK H. BigELOW 
rete escent EO 








Washington, Conn. 30x 153 


Litchfield County 


Rock Gate 


Country Home and School for Young Children 


Summer and winter sessions. 
CHARLOTTE O’GIRR CLARKE. 


WOODSTOCK ACADEMY 


Founded 1801 
A Boarding School for Boys 


Beautifully located ona hilltop in northeastern Connecticut. 
Board and tuition for the year, $1,000. 
For booklets and full information address 
MAURICE F. CHILDS, A.B., Amherst, Headmaster 
Woodstock, Conn. 





HUROPE 


Health School for boys and 
SWITZERLAND girls in the Freee mere pee 
‘ fi rail from Montreux. Special attention pal 0) 
pour underweight children. Sun cure, winter sone 
gymnastics, French language and conversation. Best 0 
medical and surgical supervision. Address La Soldanelle- 
Vaud-Switzerland. GiLBerT BrustLEin, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. 


Reference—Dr. Walter Channing Bailey, 95 Milk 8t., Boston. 
SS 





MASSACHUSETTS 


After Training in Arts, Vocations, Business, 
for College and High School Graduates 


Languages, History, Secretarial Studies, Business. 
Day and Resident Pupils 
Write for descript-ve booklet 
MISS E. FE. McCLINTOCK, A.M. 
129 Beacon Street Tel. Back Bay 8028 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


5Yth Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training im 
every department of'a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
schoolspirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $400 
to $500 per year. Special course m domestic science. For 
catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Headmaster 


ROGERS HALL 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory Course 


Graduate Course of two years 
Homemaking, Secretarial, and Social Service Courses. 
Unusually attractive equipment. Five buildings. 
For Illustrated Calalogue address 
MISS OLIVE SEWALTL PARSONS, B.A. 
Lowell, Mass. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
23 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 
A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston, 
Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 











NEW JERSEY 
KENT PLACE SUMMIT, N. J. 


20 miles from I. Y. 
A Country School for Girls. College Preparatory and Aca- 
demic Courses. Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAUL} Principal 
Miss ANNA S. Woopman f+ TncIpais. 








: NEW YORK 


PUTNAM HALL, School for Girls 


College preparatory, general courses. Bungalow for 
alumnze. All outdoor sports. Campus of over four acres. 
A country school in corporate limits. Sleeping-porches. 


ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A.B., Principal, Box 807, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





ConsTANT DELACHAUX, M.D., Educational Director. ’ 
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NEW YORK 


152 Stewart Ave. 


St. Paul’s Garden City, L. I., N. Y. 


Episcopal boarding school for boys. College prepara- 
tory course (4 years) for boys who have finished Gram- 
mar School. Candidates for admission to college are 
prepared to take examinations set by College Kntrance 
Examination Board. Junior Dept. covering grades 5 to ~ 
8. Boys of ten admitted. Gymnasium, pool, and 
facilities for all athletics. Leagues in addition to varsity 


teams giving athletic instruction on teams to every § - 
upil. Chapel, resident chaplain, nurse. Rate $1,200. 
very boy has private room. 40 min. from N. Y. City. 


Square House at St. James 


St. James, Long Island 
50 miles from. New York. North Shore Sound. 100 acres 
field and woodland. All year normal, happy, outdoor life 
for boys under 17, Expert individual teaching. ‘l'raining 
for Christian Manliness. J. A. SNELLGROVHE, Dir. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to yourg 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. Good times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.8. American Schools Assoce., 

1101-0 Times Bldg., New York 

or 1515-O Capitol Bldg., Chicago 


Miss Fawcett’s Home School for Older Girls 


In the best residential part of New York City. A quiet, 
refined, intelectual atmosphere. Opportunity for special 
study in or outside the school. Music, French, Literature, 
History and History of Art. Living quarters in school avail- 
able Aug. 15. 57 East 73d Street, New York City. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Little School 2UCK “IZLE 


t . FALLS, PA. 
A Mountain School for Girls 8 to 14 
Simple, Co-operative Home-life 
Supervised Outdoor Sp. rts 
Purposeful School Activities 
Under the direction of Miss LUELLA ADAMS. 


























The Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


2200 DELANCEY PLACE. Eight months’ training 
in the crafts, with lectures on anatomy, psychology and gen- 
eral medical conditions, followed by four months’ hospital 
practice. Classes open October 3, 1923. For further informa- 
tion address FLORENCE WELLSMAN FULTON, Dean. 


VIRGINIA 


(Church Schools in the Diocese of Virginia, ee Pres.—the 
Bishop of Va. Epise. Ch. ownership ; health ; scholarship ; 
culture ; beauty of environment, Christian idealism. Boys Be. 
Christopher’s—$650, Richmond : Christchurch—$400, Christ-* 
church P, O., Middlesex Co. Girts: St. Catherine’s—$800, 
Richmond ; St. Anne’s—$500, Charlottesville ; St. Margaret’s 
—$450, Tappahannock, Essex Co. Catalogs from Principals, 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


Nurses Wanted for Easton Hospital 
Training School 


Grade A Hospital—100 beds—3 years’ course. Full allow- 
ance for books and uniforms. Class forms in September. 
Apply Superintendent, Easton Hospital, Easton, Pa. 























TO SCHOOL 
PROPRIETORS 


ae OUTLOOK each week goes 
into 100,000 substantial, re- 
fined homes. It is carefully read 
by parents who desire the best 
possible school facilities for their 
children, and who possess the 
means to send them to the best 
private schools. Your advertise- 
ment in The Outlook, will reach a 


selected and interested audience. 
The Special School Rate is 85 cents a Line 


_ Write for further information . 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CUNO TO STRESEMANN 
UNO’S breakdown is’ simply 
CC symptomatic of the breakdown 
A of Germany. To attribute Ger- 
many’s present condition to the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr or to any other 
external cause is like attributing pneu- 
monia to a draught on the back of the 
neck. It is the germs that are in Ger- 
many, not any draughts in the Ruhr or 
elsewhere, that are the real cause of 
Germany’s sickness. Of course any ill 
nation, like any ill person, is more 
likely to suffer from exposure than a 
well one; but in Germany’s case the 
illness is internal. 
_. For some weeks the downfall of the 
Cuno Government has been foreseen, 
_ and it was only a question as to how 
long it could survive the economic 
conditions prevailing in Germany to- 
day. With the mark virtually worth- 
less (there is no way by which it can 
be estimated how many million marks 
it would take to buy a dollar), with 


- people of refinement starving, with 


property value fantastically distorted, 
with an industrial system untouched 
by war and scarcely dislocated by 
war’s after-effects, and with a body of 
industrial magnates enormously rich 
and enormously powerful, Germany 
is in some respects as truly a menace 
to the world as she was at any time 
- during the war, and a change of Min- 
istry signifies as little now as it did 
then. Stresemann, the new Prime 
Minister, is the beneficiary of the rich 
and powerful industrialists that have 
their own country by the throat. It 
is reported that Stresemann is rich 
himself and was once a political agent 
of the most powerful of German mag- 
nates, Hugo Stinnes. He is the organ- 
izer of the German People’s. Party, 
which is known as Stinnes’s. Is the 
new Government therefore going to 
carry on the same policy of destroying 
its currency and its credit in order to 
escape its obligations, while leaving 
the rich to grow richer and the middle 
class and some of the working people 
to starve? 


THE BRITISH PLEA FOR GERMANY 
F anything could help Germany to 
move faster on the way to moral 
ruin, it would be the British note to 
Belgium and France that was issued 
‘almost simultaneously with the change 
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in the German Ministers. To report 
that note at any length would be 
simply to repeat once more, the oft- 
repeated arguments of Britain against 
the carrying out of the purposes 
of the Treaty which Britain her- 
self solemnly signed. It charges, for 
instance, France and Belgium with 
an attempt to get advantages at the 
expense of their allies, wholly ignor- 
ing the fact that Britain, having 
profited by the destruction of Ger- 
many’s navy and the acquisition of 
German colonies, now wants to get rid 


of her own unemployment at the ex- . 


pense of her allies. Perhaps the tem- 
per of Britain can best be seen dis- 
played in a passage, not in this note 
to Belgium and France dated August 
11, but in the note which was simul- 
taneously made public but was dated 
July 20 and addressed to the Ambas- 
sadors of Belgium, France, Italy, and 
Japan. That British note could hardly 
be more obviously a plea for Germany 
if it had been issued by the German 
Government. itself. It does not even 
recognize Germany’s resistance as 
necessarily a difficulty in the way of 
the settlement of the European prob- 
lems, but it says, if it is an obstacle, 
then his Majesty’s Government will 
join their allies in impressing upon 
Germany the need of abandoning that 


resistance, but only on certain condi- 
tions. And these conditions the Brit- 
ish Government did not put with an 
if, but with a must. These conditions 


-are a reduction of the reparations and 


a plan for withdrawal from the Ruhr, 
amnesty for German offenders, and 
the establishment of a body of impar- 
tial experts from other countries, even 
neutrals, before which Germany and 
France would come virtually as equals. 

The most astonishing thing about 
this note is that the British Govern- 
ment seems to see no difference what- 
ever in the nature of the debt between 
what Germany owes to the Allies for 
trying to destroy them and what the 
Allies owe to one another for their 
common expenditure in joint resist- 
ance and mutual help. 

Great Britain lays great stress upon 
the fact that her unemployed and her 
wrecked ships constitute devastation 
as truly as destroyed homes and fac- 
tories in France, and that the British 
taxpayer is burdened more heavily 
than any other taxpayer in Europe. 
These facts ought to be cordially 
acknowledged. It is a pity that the 


‘yeal merits in the British case are 


obscured by the complacency with 
which the British Government ignores 
every consideration that interferes 
with British trade. The. unbiased 
reader of the British note can hardly 
escape the feeling that if it were com- 
mercially profitable for. Britain to 
back France, or if she thought it was, 
she would find no such obstacles as 
she presents in this note and no moral 
reasons that seem now to fortify the 
commercial. 

It is difficult to see what good the 
British note can do; for it will pro- 
long Germany’s resistance without 
materially altering the French policy. 


LEST WE FORGET BERGDOLL 


Y what some would call good for- 
tune and others Providence, the 
name of Bergdoll has not been allowed 
to sink in obscurity. Every one who 
reads the newspapers has been within 
the last few days reminded again of 
Glover Cleveland Bergdoll’s disloyalty. 
A rash attempt on the part of some 
veterans of the war, including two or 
three Americans, to kidnap this arch 
slacker from Germany, resulted in a 
failure for the kidnappers and death 
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to one of them. Bergdoll, who objected 
to fighting for his country, had no 
objection to fighting for his own skin, 
for he shot one of the men who tried 
to carry him out of Germany. Such a 
lawless kidnapping could be justified 
only in the way that the lawless act 
of the Boston Tea Party was justified 
or any other act of rebellion against 
authority. Failure is its decisive con- 
demnation. We owe it, however, to 
these would-be kidnappers that the 
American people are reminded again 
of Bergdoll’s infamy. Apparently 
Bergdoll is quite the hero in Germany. 


AMERICA AND TURKEY 


r¥NHIS country was not at war with 

Turkey in legal fact; but in 
heart it was at war with her, for our 
humanity resented the Armenian 
atrocities and our purpose to block 
German victory was resisted by Ger- 
many’s Turkish ally. War broke off 
American diplomatic relations with 
Turkey; now for the first time since 
1917 those relations are resumed by 
the signing at Lausanne of a treaty 
between the two nations. 

It is a treaty which may be de- 
scribed as innocuous but not glorious. 
We are on “the most favored nation” 
basis, as shown by the Lausanne 


Treaty between the Allies and the 


Turks. What degree of favor is in- 
volved may be judged from the article 
in this issue of our editorial corre- 
spondent in Europe, Dr. Elbert F. 
Baldwin. American citizens in Turkey 
will now for the first time be subject 
to Turkish courts and laws, limited 
only by the right to consult non- 
Turkish official advisers; Americans 
can try to make contracts with Turks 
—and so can any one else; the Mos- 
lems will do as they choose over their 
Christian and Jewish subjects—and it 
is none of our business. Our educa- 
tional institutions are to be treated 
just the same as those of other for- 
eigners. By implication we recognize 
Turkey as a sovereign nation paying 
no reparations and stronger in Europe 
than she has been since the Balkan 
allies smashed her power. Turkey 
alone, we believe, of the Powers, in- 
sists against our wishes that “once a 
Turk always a Turk’”—American 
naturalization will not be recognized 
at Constantinople. 

We have the privilege of hoping 
that Turkey will be good and gentle. 
Very likely she may be. About all 
that is left of the old Turkey is the 
Caliph’s Holy Beard by which Mos- 
‘lems vow—and we see by a ‘picture 
‘in our contemporary the London 
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“Sphere” that, as by law and duty 
bound, Abd-ul-Medjid has grown in 
retirement a beautiful beard and: that 
he has now had it publicly blessed in 
Constantinople. Allah il Allah! The 
Old Turkey is gone and Ismet and 
Kemal have shoved the Sultan out of 
the picture. But the head of the 
Mohammedan religious world still 
wags his beneficent beard and giacurs 
must be thankful for small favors. 


THE PEOPLE HONOR THEIR 
DEAD LEADER 
Ps impression of the basic feeling 
of the people toward President 
Harding during the solemn and noble 
ceremonies at Washington is well indi- 
cated by our special correspondent in 
his article on another page as “the 
spirit of America, usually dumb and 
confused, but called to an hour of ex- 
pression by a leader’s death.’ The 
same spirit was seen in the tenseness 
of interest all over the land in the 
more personal ceremonies at Marion, 
and with it was evident anxious fear 
lest Mrs. Harding should break under 
the continued strain, but also pride and 
relief that the determination and love 
of the wife for the husband bore her 
so steadfastly through a long ordeal 
which might well have tested the will 
and strength of a stronger woman. 

At Marion the President and other 
distinguished leaders in public life 
were present not as officials but as 
personal -friends of Warren Harding. 
So far as circumstances permitted the 
tribute was not to the able President 
but to Warren Harding the home- 
lover, the friendly neighbor, and the 
private citizen. And the home feeling 
was not only that of Marion, but of 
Ohio. When, as dark came on, a third 
of the 15,000 people who desired to 
show their regard to the dead were 
still in line, Mrs. Harding said: 
“Don’t stop the line; let them come 
until daylight.” It was a solemn 
home-coming. As one writer says: 
“Warren Harding returns to that soil 
from which he sprang, from which he 
took that rare measure of gentleness 
and nobility that was his.” 

The simple services at Marion were 
honored throughout the country by 
tolling bells, by services in many hun- 
dreds of churches, by the closing of 
workshops and offices, and by the 
suspension of usual holiday sports 
and entertainments. Dignified recog- 
nition of America’s grief came from 
abroad also on that day—in London, 
Paris, Brussels, Bucharest, Shanghai, 
and many other cities. In Westmin- 


‘ster Abbey, at a memorial service, 


peoples of the earth. 
break anew upon the scenes of old 


a simple but impressive ceremony, 


the crowds were so great that an 


overflow meeting filled. St. Margaret’s 
Church, near by. Canon Carnegie, of 
the Abbey, who conducted the service, 
paid tribute to Mr. Harding as “the 
chosen ruler of the world’s mightiest 
nation.” 


THE EMPTY WHITE HOUSE 


eee an untenanted house there 
is a sadness wholly apart from 
whatever tragedy may have made it 
vacant. It affects not only the man at 
home who looks from his window upon 
the silent house of his neighbor newly 
dead, but also the traveler in strange 
places who comes unexpectedly upon a 
house standing silent and unoceupied. 

For the first time in twenty-two 
years the White House has stood for 
a little space untenanted. Within 
that time it has stood longer vacant 
so far as the actual presence of the 
President was concerned—much longer 
while Mr. Wilson negotiated the peace 
of Versailles and quite as long on sev- 
eral occasions when Presidents have 
been away in search of rest. But not 
Since it waited for Roosevelt to take 
up the labors left unfinished by 
McKinley had the White House been 
before without a master. 

It was not a palace or castle that 
stood vacant, but the simple house 
which our democracy has built for its 
Presidents. 

True, there was no outward seem- 
ing or inner fact of emptiness. Men 
were in and about it. It stood with 
all its official equipment as the home 
and workshop of the Nation’s Chief 
Magistrate. In a little while, every- 
body knew, President Coolidge would 
occupy it. None the less, Washington 
felt, in addition to its grief at the 
passing of Mr. Harding, a sorrowful 
regret that the central house of its 
official life was, for the moment, life- 
less. Through the days when the 
funeral train bore the body of the 
President from ocean to ocean, and 
even during the hour when the pro- 
cession solemnly moved down the 
avenue to the Capitol, men and women 
and little children who paused by the 
White House fence or along the drives 
inside the open gates showed upon 
their faces the mark of that universal 
feeling for the home that was home no 
longer. ae 

Radical doctrines may inflame the 
‘Violence may 


desolations. Despotisms in new guises 
may send abroad: their gourd-vine 
tendrils. But so long as the people 
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look upon the official residence of the 
President as simply a home, imbued 
with the homely virtues and upon oc- 
casion with the pathos that attaches 
to any other home, so long is it very 
sure that government of the people, 
for the people, and by the people has 
not yet perished from the earth. 


THREE HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


EVERAL tercentenary celebrations 
S are being held in New England 
this year. Not only at Gloucester will 
the close of a third century of exist- 
ence be recognized, but New Hamp- 
shire takes note as a State that Ports- 
mouth and Dover began their history 
three hundred years ago. While this 
is recognized in a _ general way 
throughout the State, the chief cele- 
brations are taking place in the cities 
mentioned in the course of the week 
beginning August 19. This week was 
established as Old Home Week by the 
State long ago. For this reason it 
was chosen for the celebration, for the 
exact date of the landing of settlers 
on Odiorne’s Point in 1623 is not 
known. Odiorne’s Point lies just be- 
low the mouth of the Piscataqua 
River, upon the banks of whose upper 
waters both Portsmouth and Dover 
were settled. The celebration includes 
pageants, historical addresses, pa- 
rades, sports, and State exercises. 

One feature of widespread interest 
is the dedication of the Memorial 
Bridge across the Piscataqua River at 
Portsmouth. It bears tablets in honor 
of the soldiers and sailors who have 
gone out of Portsmouth. This bridge 
replaces an old toll bridge and forms 
an entrance into Maine which is used 
annually by hundreds of thousands of 
tourists from all parts of the country 
in automobiles. The cost of the bridge 
was provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States of Maine and New 
Hampshire, and for one approach by 
the city of Portsmouth. 

The motives which led to the settle- 
ment of New Hampshire were unlike 
those which guided the Pilgrims to 
Plymouth. It was not a matter of 
freedom to worship in accordance 
with the dictates of their own con- 
sciences which brought the fishermen 
across the seas to take up their abode 
on the land granted to Mason and 
Gorges. It was a commercial venture 
in order to take advantage of the op- 
portunities for fishing and trade 
which offered. 

Portsmouth has preserved the mem- 
ories and activities which have char- 
acterized the whole New Hampshire 
coast throughout its history. Ports- 
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mouth was the capital of the colony, 
and as such its royal governors set up 
small courts. This is reflected in the 
fine architecture and wood carving 
and furniture and gardens, which 
may still be seen in the old homes of 
the governors and in many other 
houses. Portsmouth is credited with 
having more beautiful old New Eng- 
land doorways than any other town or 
city. Its spirit of delicate elegance 
and its reputation as a place of ship- 
building have been continued to this 
day in the constant contact with the 
maritime world through the Ports- 
mouth Navy Yard, one of the oldest in 
the country, and now the Atlantic 
submarine base. 

The visitor to Portsmouth is re- 
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minded bv tangible evidence that some 
of the best early Georgian architec- 
ture is here, and that in the State 
House which used to stand in Market 
Square New Hampshire made the 
Union effective as the ninth colony, to 
adopt the Constitution. Here are 
relics of the early days of the lives of 
Daniel Webster and Jeremiah Mason; 
of Sir William Pepperill, the hero of 
Louisburg, who lived in this neighbor- 
hood; and of John Paul Jones, who 
sailed away from here on the Ranger 
after she had been launched from 
Badger’s Island in Portsmouth Har- 
bor. This was once the home port of 
the old Constitution and the point of 
departure of the Kearsarge on her 
successful search for the Alabama. 
Here Admiral Farragut’s flagship was 
built, and here he died. It was at the 
Portsmouth Navy Yard that Admiral 
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Cervera and the Spanish. prisoners 
from Santiago summered; that Greely 
recuperated from his ill-fated Arctic 
expedition, and that Russia and Japan 
settled their difficulties. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich embalmed the old 
Portsmouth.in his famous book about 
his boyhood days. George Washing- 
ton and the heirs of the French throne 
in the days of the Napoleons walked 
upon the old pavements that still serve 
as sidewalks. Portsmouth, besides 
being a picture book of American his- 
tory, epitomizes much of that old New 
England that is passing, but which 
is still strong in the three northerly 
States of New England, where more 
than two-thirds of the stock is native- 
bred. 


CONQUERING THE CHANNEL 

OME time ago an English paper, 

the “Sketch,” offered a prize of 
$5,000 for the swimmer who should 
first thereafter cross the English 
Channel from Dover to Calais. Since 
then there have been so many at- 
tempts or announcements of intention 
to compete that some one has sug- 
gested that the Channel ought to have 
a “traffic cop.” 

The prize was won on August 6 by 
an American athlete, Henry Sullivan; 
it was his seventh attempt, the first 
having been made in 1913. The prize 
has been awarded to him (although 
one technical requirement, that of hav- 
ing a representative of the “Sketch” 
in the boat, was not observed), for 
there was no question that he had ac- 
complished the feat, fairly and fully. 
The passage took 27 hours and 25 
minutes, for the conditions of tide and 
current were adverse and exhausting. 
An American woman, Mrs. Carson, 
attempted the feat on the same day, 
and nearly succeeded, but was forced 
to give up by exhaustion. A week 
later an Argentinian named Tiraboc- 
chi swam across in the record time of 
16 hours and 33 minutes. 

The English Channel swim from 
Dover to Calais was made by Matthew 
Webb in August, 1875, in 21 hours 
and 45 minutes. Paul Boyton in April 
of the same year nearly accomplished 
the swim clothed in a life-saving suit 
of his own invention, but was stopped 
by a French pilot two miles from 
shore. It is now proposed to have an. 
annual competition in Channel swim-. 
ming under official observation. : 
A WORSHIPER OF SUNLIGHT thy 
ee has lost one of the great art-. 

ists that from time to time she 
gives to the world. Joaquin Sorolla y 
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JOAQUIN SOROLLA Y BASTIDA 


Bastida, who died August 10 after a 
long illness beginning with a paralytic 
stroke in 1920, was born in. Valencia 
and was a true son of its sunny clime, 
his work ever reflecting the cloudless 
sky and brilliant sun of the Spanish 
Mediterranean shore. His early train- 
ing was in his native city, and was 
afterwards supplemented by study in 
Paris and Rome, but he remained true 
to his formative influences. As a 
painter of sunlight he won his fame. 
His canvases ripple with the joyous 


feeling, of a sun-worshiper. Such 
scenes as “The Swimmers,” “The 
Bath,” “Water Joy” (reproduced 


above), and countless others reveal 
the zest and power of Sorolla’s grasp 
of subjects in which sunlight was su- 
preme. Such was his delight in these 
brilliant themes that one critic has 
exclaimed, “Not Turner nor Monet 
paints so directly blinding shafts of 
_ sunlight as has this Spaniard!” 

But sunlight pictures were not 
Sorolla’s only themes. He was a pro- 
lific and versatile painter of portraits. 
He painted not only the King and 
Queen of Spain but many notable 
Americans. During his visit to this 
country in 1909 the Hon. William H. 
Taft, Mrs. J. P. Morgan, Mrs. Archer 
M. Huntington, and others were the 
fortunate subjects of his brush. The 
crowning work of his career, indeed, 
was the result of his visit to America. 
This consists of a group of portraits 
of Spanish artists and a “Panorama 
of the Forty-nine Provinces of Spain,” 
these pictures having been finished at 
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WATER JOY 
From the painting by Sorolla 


the end of his working career and 
brought to America last year by his 
son. They were placed on exhibition 
in the galleries of the Hispanic Socie- 
ty’s Museum in New York. It was in 
the same repository of Spanish treas- 
ures that in 1909 a great exhibition 
of Sorolla’s work was held. This was 
one of the most popular art exhibi- 
tions ever known in the city. A hun- 
dred and fifty thousand visitors, it is 
said, saw these pictures within one 
month. 

Thus it will be seen that, unlike 
many less fortunate artists, Sorolla 
enjoyed a full measure of popularity 
during his lifetime. His fame had 
become established when his exhibits 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900 
brought him appointment as Knight 
of the Legion of Honor. His work 
holds a prominent place in the great 
public galleries of Madrid, Paris, 
Venice, Berlin, and New York. The 
American metropolis especially ap- 
pealed to him. He said of it, “You 
have the sun here and the blue sky. 
In Paris it rains, and in London there 
is always fog, but here the sun shines 
much of the time.” 

Sorolla was personally a man of 
modest and engaging qualities, an in- 
dustrious worker, and one who re- 
mained unspoiled by the popularity 
which came to him in almost over- 
whelming measure. His fame in the 
future will probably be that of a con- 
summate pictorial artist rather than a 
great interpreter of the emotions, but 
within his range he gave a new im- 


pulse to art and a new delight to mill- 
ions. 


WHAT PRESIDENT 
COOLIDGE FACES 


INGS are spared the burden of 
kK politics. Politicians are spared 

the burden of royalty. The 
President of the United States is 
spared. neither. 

To maintain the dignity of his great 
office, to serve as the symbol of the 
unity of a great people, to hold un- 
rivaled this mighty Nation’s executive 
power, and at the same time to guide. 
a party, to be the determiner of the 
Nation’s policies, to practice under 
conditions of extreme responsibility - 
the political art, is the twofold duty 
of the President of the United States. 
There are thus in the Presidential 
office two sometimes conflicting func- 
tions. Any man who attains skill in 
the Presidential office is fit to be 
either king or prime minister, because 
he has practiced being both. To play 
this dual role without confusing the 
characters constitutes the chief and 
the one continuous problem of any 
man who is President. 

This is the first problem which Cal- 
vin Coolidge, President of the United 
States, faces. He cannot have reached 
his present position without a concep- 
tion of that office. Every other prob- 
lem which he faces will be solved ° 
according to that conception. 

As Chief Executive he must deter- 
mine his attitude toward the other 
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branches of the Government and 
toward the people. As political leader 
he must determine his attitude toward 
the- Republican party and toward the 
coming Presidential election. An ex- 
alted sense of the Chief Executive’s 
function and a keen appreciation of 
the requirements of politics may come 
in conflict. The country will watch 
Mr. Coolidge’s course in adjusting 
these conflicting functions and will 
judge him as the Nation has judged 
every President it has had, chiefly by 
the conception of the Presidency that 
he shows in action. 

If he is content to rest his claim to 
fame on his achievements as President 
during the next nineteen months and 
then retire, he will not fulfill the dou- 
ble function of the Presidency, for he 
will have ceased to be his party’s 
leader. If, on the other hand, he ac- 
cepts the duties of party leadership, 
he can hardly avoid becoming a candi- 
date for the Republican nomination 
next year. If he is to become a can- 
didate at the Presidential Convention 
with any prospect of success, he must 
built his organization quickly—in 
barely more than nine months. 

If President Harding had lived, and 
his own health and his wife’s health 
had permitted, he would almost cer- 
tainly have been nominated for re- 
election. No party in power can de- 
cline to renominate the President on 
the record of whose Administration it 
appeals to the people without inviting 
defeat. The voters are not going to 
approve of a party which does not in- 
dorse its own record. Nothing short 
of a revolution within the party itself, 
transforming the party in power into 
an opposition party, could politically 
justify the party’s repudiation of its 
own Administration. When, however, 
the President dies in office and the 
Vice-President takes his place, there 
is no such commitment on the part of 
the party to the new President as 
there was to the old. There is thus no 
reason to expect President Coolidge to 
be renominated by any other process 
than a political struggle. If therefore 
Mr. Coolidge is to be the leader of his 
party, he must fight for the leader- 
ship. He is in the peculiar position 
of being virtually forced by his office 
to enter into a struggle to retain it. 

That struggle will be affected 
largely, however, by the course which 
President Coolidge pursues as Chief 
Magistrate. If he simply continues 
on the momentum imparted to the 
Administration by his predecessor, he 
will not be really President himself, 
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but simply a Vice-President acting as 
President for one who is dead. It is 
scarcely conceivable that President 
Coolidge will wish to avoid personal 
responsibility in this way. He must, 
in loyalty to his party and in con- 
formity with his own wish and the 
country’s wish as determined at the 
last Presidential election, carry on the 
Harding policies from wherever Mr. 
Harding dropped them, but he must 
carry them on, not in Mr. Harding’s 
way, but in his own. 

Political observers/*are Pe rarally 
agreed that as a leader of his party 
President Coolidge will find his most 
difficult problems in the field of for- 
eign affairs. Public opinion concern- 
ing foreign policy is quite disregard- 
ful of party lines and is affected by 
emotions that are not in their nature 
political. There are many people in 
this country who because of German 
ancestry or birth are more concerned 
with the effect of America’s foreign 
policy on Germany than they are with 
the effect of America’s foreign policy 
on America. There are people who, 
leaving behind their native countries 
in Europe, have not left behind their 
feelings toward their whilom neigh- 
bors. Even Americans with long 
American ancestry have not all a de- 
tached and impartial view of England, 
for they have sentiments developed by 
acquaintance with English literature 
that is of itself an American inheri- 
tance. So any proposal of co-opera- 
tion or joint action with European 
countries arouses old distrusts or old 
loyalties that have nothing whatever 
to do with American political parties. 
President Coolidge, therefore, is en- 
countering the same difficulties that 
President Wilson and President Har- 
ding encountered in attempting to 
formulate any constructive and’ posi- 
tive foreign policy that will not split 
his party. For the present this diffi- 
culty is symbolized by the issue of the 
World Court as three years ago it was 
symbolized by the issue of the League 
of Nations. And yet neither the 
World Court nor the League of Na- 
tions to-day is the fundamental issue 
in our foreign policy. The real ques- 
tion before America is not about 
settling some future dispute but about 
bringing to a just conclusion the war 
in which America was a belligerent. 
As long as it remains undetermined 
whether Germany shall escape the 
consequences of her aggression and of 
her defeat America has a duty which 
will remain unperformed. Calvin 
Coolidge has a great opportunity to 
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make clear to the world that Ameri- 
ca’s first concern in foreign affairs is 
that Germany’s attempt to rise at the 
cost of her neighbors be permanently 
frustrated. 

In domestic policies there are many 
questions. 

Most acute is the coal crisis brought © 
on by the threat of the anthracite 
strike. With that we deal elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Closely affiliated are the questions 
involved in the Railroad Labor Board. 
Mr. Harding created the Railroad 
Labor Board, and in a measure the 
railway managers oppose it. It is a 
Governmental recognition of the ex- 
istence of a chronic state of war in 
the transportation industry. Will Mr. 
Coolidge’s maintenance’ of the Har- 
ding policies prevent him from modi- 
fying that Board and its functions? 
We do not think it ought. The con- 
solidation of the railways of the coun- 
try presents another problem. Mr. 
Harding advocated this. Most of the 
radical elements of the country oppose 
it except those that look to some con- 
solidation through Government own- 
ership. 

The soldiers’ bonus remains a ques- 
tion. In that issue Congress was on 
one side and the President on the 
other; and, strangely, the country as 
a collection of States seemed to be 
with Congress, while as a Nation it 
seemed to be with the President. Mr. 
Coolidge will have to determine his 
own course on this question. 

Most pressing of all domestic ques- 
tions, aside from the coal shortage, is 
the state of agriculture and the closely 
allied matter of transportation rates 
on the articles which farmers produce 
and consume. The farmers believe 
that their difficulties are not due to 
uncontrollable causes, and they will 
hold Mr. Coolidge responsible, not ac- 
cording as he follows the Harding 
policies, but according as he takes 
measures to control what is controlla- 
ble for the farmers’ relief. 

There are also certain questions 
that are partly domestic and partly 
foreign. These can be summed up in 
the words Porto Rico, Philippines, 
Cuba, and Mexico. 

Other questions which for lack of 
space cannot here be enumerated will 
test Mr. Coolidge’s initiative as Exec- 
utive and skill as a political leader. 

The danger in the next nine months 
seems to us to lie in the possibility 
that Mr. Coolidge will let political cau-— 
tion and a commendable regard for 
slow and sure progress hamper his 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT SUBJECTED TO A CAMERA BOMBARDMENT 


freedom as the Nation’s Chief Execu- 
tive. This danger is accompanied 
with another, namely, that the people 
of the country, recognizing the pecu- 


_liar difficulties under which he as- 


sumes ofiice, will demand and expect 
too little of him. 


STOP TALKING, AND 
MINE COAL 


ITH the near approach of 
W September the absence of 
agreement between the an- 
thracite miners and operators has 
threatened a strike like that of last 
year. The public indignation and im- 
patience at the situation has grown 
overwhelming, and the opinion has 
been widely expressed that even at the 
last minute some kind of agreement 
must and will be reached which will 
permit of the mining of coal, even 
although the disputed points have not 


‘been settled. 


The importance of the third party 
to this controversy has never been so 
fully recognized as now. The con- 
sumer of anthracite is making himself 
heard in a vehement and almost vocif- 
erous manner. Bearing in mind 
President Coolidge’s remark at the 
time of the Boston police strike, that 
“There is no right to strike against 
the public safety, by anybody, any- 
where, at any time,” it has been gen- 
erally felt that the new President 
would not allow things to drift in this 
matter. His anxious interest in the 
situation is shown in the fact that it 


was at his special request that the 
Coal Commission last week called a. 


conference of committees of anthra- 
cite operators and miners to meet im- 
mediately in New York City. The 
former Vice-President, Mr. Marshall, 
himself a member of the Coal Com- 
mission, is quoted as saying that if 
an agreement was not reached at once 
for the continuance of work in the 
mines “either Chairman Hammond or 
the full Commission will go to Presi- 
dent Coolidge for orders.” 

It is significant in this connection 
that the recent report of the Coal 
Commission, among its recommenda- 
tions to Congress, urged that au- 
thority be given to the President to 
seize and operate coal mines in the 
event of a strike. This report also 
declared that “the public is unwilling 
to tolerate a product upon which its 
very life depends made the plaything 
of a militant group action.” 

Another suggestion in this second 
report of the Commission evidently 
had in view the opposition of the mine 
workers to arbitration and their de- 
sire rather to continue the system of 
bargaining with the operators for con- 
tracts that has been in force since 
President Roosevelt’s Commission set- 
tled the strike of 1902. It is that a 
“continuing umpire” should sit with 
the Conciliation Board and that dis- 
puted points should be referred to this 
umpire. Still another notable point in 
the Commission’s report was its con- 
demnation of “irresponsible propa- 
ganda” and “loose and often swash- 
buckling” appeals to the public. 

We have already pointed out the 
absurdity of a situation that ignores 
the complaints and threatened discom- 
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fort of the consumers, who continue 
to pay excessive prices for coal while 
the other two parties to the quarrel 
in a leisurely way discuss questions 
the existence of which should not pre- 
vent the continued production of coal. 

That coal consumers will not remain 
helpless and ignored has been lately 
indicated in two ways. One is the 
marked increase of the perfectly prac- 
tical plan of. using more substitutes 
for coal, that is, either certain grades 
of bituminous coal or oil. A commit- 
tee of investigation in Massachusetts, 
bearing in mind the excessive discom- 
fort in New England last winter, have 
openly recommended a boycotting of 
anthracite in favor of substitutes if 
another strike should occur. A letter 
from Mr. Warriner, Chairman of the 
Operators’ Committee, frankly ac- 
knowledges the fact that the anthra- 
cite industry “must compete in quality 
and service with other fuels.” The 
Massachusetts committee states posi- 
tively that “anthracite has become at 
once uncertain in supply and excessive 
almost to the point of being a luxury.” 
The Coal Commission has also recog- 
nized this aspect of the case. . 

Another indication of the growing 
impatience of consumers is seen in an 
attempt in New Hampshire to organ- 
ize a National coal consumers’ league. 
Theoretically at least, such a league, 
properly organized, with localbranches 
in many places, should be able to give 
the consumers’ interest a corporate 
rather than an individual expression. 
Our impression of the plan sent us by 
Mr. F. L. Pugsley, an attorney of 
Henniker, New Hampshire, is that it 
is somewhat too drastic and detailed, 
and that the exact methods to be fol- 
lowed by such a National league 
should be determined upon only after 
its formation and by representative. 
methods. The general principle of a 
combination of consumers to meet on 
even ground the combinations of labor 
and capital is, however, well worthy 
of consideration. 

It is very probable that by the time 
this issue of The Outlook reaches its 
readers a reasonable plan for confer- 
ence may be reached. Such a solution 
should certainly include as its first 
and foremost requirement an agree- 
ment to continue mining while dis- 
cussion goes on. At present it is only 
fair to point out that the operators, 
as shown in Mr. Warriner’s letter 
above referred to, are willing to arbi- 
trate all issues (including even the 
check-off, which at first they refused 
to consider) and are also to be cred- 
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ited with willingness to enter into.a 
joint pledge that no suspension of 
work should take place on September 
first, a proposal which was refused by 
the United Mine Workers. 

The deadlock that exists as we write 
is a tacit threat to the public. If the 
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two warring parties allow it to con- 
tinue, they need not be surprised to 
find that the President, Congress, and 
the people at large may be stirred to 
drastic and effective legislation that 
will make such a state of affairs im- 
possible in the future. 


THE SAVAGERY OF PARTISANSHIP 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


CONTRIBUTING EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK 


MONG my pleasant recollections 
A is one of a day, twenty years 

ago, that I spent on board the 
spacious and comfortable steam yacht 
of a friend and neighbor on the coast 
of Maine. The guest of honor was 
ex-Speaker David B. Henderson, now 
dead, a veteran of the Civil War and 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I think, from Iowa. As we 
cruised among the islands of Penob- 
scot Bay he regaled us with delightful 
stories of his political and personal 
experiences. He was born in Scot- 
land, and, although he came to this 
country as a child, his mind was 
stored with anecdotes and reminis- 
cences of the Scotch character. 

One story, and only one, of all those 
he told has remained in my mind. It 
was of a dear old Scotch woman, in 
the little village in Aberdeenshire 
where Speaker Henderson was born, 
whose temper was so sweet and whose 
kindliness was so all-inclusive that she 
never could be persuaded to share in 
the village gossip or in the family 
criticism of her neighbors. She al- 
ways had a good word to say of the 
worst offender. This gentle amiability 
sometimes irritated her two daugh- 
ters, who felt that their mother ought 
occasionally to sympathize with their 
strictures of people whose theology or 
conduct was not quite up to the ac- 
cepted standards. At last they hit 
upon a plan of getting a word of de- 
nunciation from her. She was very 
devout and one of the pillars of the 
village kirk. So one day, sure of their 
ground, by a preconcerted plan one of 
them said to her: “Weel, mither, 
what d’ye think o’ the Deil?” Fully 
expecting an outburst against the 
abominations of Satan, they were sur- 
prised and chagrined to have her re- 
ply, after a moment’s thought: ‘Weel, 
bairnie, I think he’s a verra indus- 
trious pairson.” After this they gave 
up in despair any attempt to shake 
their mother’s habitual impulse to see 
the good in everybody. 

This kind old Scotch mother would 
not have made a good partisan either 


in the Church or in politics. The 
hidebound characteristics of political 
partisanship defined by Hume, the 
English historian and_ philosopher, 
are, unfortunately, as true to life to- 
day as when he described them in 
1741: 


Those who either attack or defend 
a minister in such a government as 
ours, where the utmost liberty is al- 
lowed, always carry matters to an 
extreme, and exaggerate his merit or 
demerit with regard to the public. 
His enemies are sure to charge him 
with the greatest enormities, both in 
domestic and foreign management; 
and there is no meanness or crime of 
which, in their judgment, he is not 
capable. Unnecessary wars, scanda- 
lous treaties, profusion of public 
treasure, oppressive taxes, every kind 
of maladministration, is ascribed to 
him. To aggravate the charge, his 
pernicious conduct, it is said, will ex- 
tend its baneful influence even to 
posterity, by undermining the best 
constitution in the world and dis- 
ordering that wise system of laws, 
institutions, and customs by which 
our ancestors, during so many cen- 
turies, have been so happily governed. 
He is not only a wicked minister in 
himself, but has removed every se- 
curity provided against wicked min- 
isters for the future. 


Luckily for the English-speaking 
peoples of the world, bitterness and 
epithets seem to satisfy the most vio- 
lent feelings of partisanship. Our 
political passions are verbal in their 


expression. Carried to their natural 
conclusion they ought to lead» to 
assassination and revolution. In this 


respect our neighbors in Mexico and 
Central America are perhaps more 
logical than we are, for when they say 
that a President or a Cabinet Minis- 
ter is wicked, scandalous, dishonest, 
and dangerous to the security of gov- 
ernment they shoot him! . 

It is curious to look back over the 
history of the United States and see 
what partisanship has said of Ameri- 
can statesmen whose memories are 
now idolized without regard to party. 
No soldier or statesman in the whole 
history of civilization, perhaps, comes 
nearer deification than George Wash- 
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ington. For the whole modern’ world 
he is the very pattern of’ nobility of 
character and of unselfish patriotism. 
Socialists and capitalists, democrats 
and aristocrats, churchmen and free- 
thinkers unite to-day in paying him 
their sincere tributes of respect, 
honor, and admiration. It must be, 
we naturally suppose, that his own 
country in his lifetime was a unit in 
respecting him. The fact, however, is 
that he was also a victim of savage 
partisanship. We are told by F. S. 
Oliver in his Life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton that on March 4, 1797, the day 
when Washington retired from ‘the 
Presidency into private life, the 
“Aurora,” a newspaper organ of the 
anti-Federalists, published in Phila- 
delphia, said of him almost in these 
exact words: “This day should be 
celebrated as a day of jubilee through- 
out the United States; for the man 
who is the source of all the misfor- 
tunes in this country is about to step 
into well-merited oblivion.” Senator 
Beveridge, in his Life of John Mar- 
shall, states that the “Aurora” accused 
Washington of peculation; and in - 
1795 it permitted a correspondent to 
make a scandalous attack upon the 
President, whom we call the Father of 
his Country, in the course of which 
occurs this pleasant sentence: ‘The 
consecrated ermine of Presidential 
chastity seems too foul for time itself 
to bleach.” 

Among the founders of our Repub- 
lic John Marshall, Special Ambassador 
to France, Member of Congress, 
Secretary of State, and Chief Justice, 
is one of the noblest figures: He was 
as upright as Washington and more 
human in his sympathies. His trans- 
parent honesty, his personal charm, 
his devotion to his family, his fair- 
ness, his respect for those from whom 
he differed, his modesty, the total ab- 
sence of rancor or ill nature from his 
expressions of opinion, his patience, 
his geniality, did endear him to his 
intimates and must have assured him, 
we should suppose, at least the kindly 
regard of his political opponents. But 
no! Here are some of the phrases 
with which he was attacked in the 
“Aurora,” with the apparent approval! 
of Thomas Jefferson: “The whole 
stock of National indignation and con- 
tempt would be exhausted before the 
half of your just claims could be dis- 
charged;” “You are a disgrace to the 
bench of justice;” “You are forever 
doomed to blot the fair page of 
American history, to be held up as an 
example of infamy and disgrace, of 
perverted talent and unpunished crim- — 
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inality, a foe to liberty and a traitor 
to your country.” After the trial of 
Aaron Burr the effigy of Justice Mar- 
shall was dragged through the streets 
of Baltimore and “hanged by the neck 
until the executioner pronounced the 
stuffed figure to be dead.” 

The literature of political reminis- 
cence is full of the most extraordinary 
and incredible stories of partisan bit- 
terness. This bitterness has been 
visited even upon children. Cotter 
Morrison in his Life of Edward Gib- 
bon, probably the only man whose 
fame and fortune were made by the 
fall of the Roman Empire, quotes 
Gibbon as saying that, as a child of 
nine in 1746, he ‘was reviled and 
buffeted for the sins of his Tory an- 
cestors,” such was the passion of 
party spirit. And, per contra, about 
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the worst denunciation that Dr. John- 
son could think of to apply to a con- 
troversial opponent was to call him 
“a Whig dog.” 

In modern times the great political 
leaders. have all been victims of per- 
sonal abuse. Lincoln was accused of 
obscene vulgarity; Cleveland, of cru- 
elty ; Gladstone, of insanity ; Roosevelt, 
of drunkenness. One of the very few 
modern statesmen who appears to 
have escaped the foul torrent of per- 
sonal gossip and personal abuse was 
President Harding. At least if there 
were any stories current in the clubs 
and the smoking-cars detrimental to 
his personal character I have never 
heard them. 

Is it too much to hope that the 
universal feeling of kindliness and 
neighborly consideration which his 
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tragic death has aroused will arrest, 
in this country at any rate, the ten- 
dency to employ personal abuse in 
political controversy? 

In this respect American sports- 
manship has made greater progress 
than American politics. Even prize- 
fighters knock each other down with- 
out striking foul blows for which they 
are now universally penalized by the 
referees and hissed by the spectators. 
Roosevelt’s aphorism drawn from the 
customs and manners of the football 
gridiron is a good one for the political 
arena: “Don’t flinch; don’t foul; but 
hit the line hard!” Like Speaker 
Henderson’s good old Scotch mother- 
in-Israel, ought we not to give the 
Democratic, or the Republican, or the 
Socialistic, or the Capitalistic, or the 
I, W. W. devil his due? 


THE CONQUERING TURK 


HOW HE CAME OUT AT THE TECHNICAL END OF THE 
WORLD WAR THIS SUMMER 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE LAUSANNE CONFERENCE 
BY ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 


SMALLISH, modest-looking 
A man has just taken his place at 

a long table and has begun to 
write. He is signing the Treaty of 
Lausanne. 

The unassuming man has rather a 
spiritual countenance, compared with 
the more apparently practical and 
harder faces of his colleagues. Yet he 
is in very truth “the conquering 
Turk.” He is Ismet Pasha, Generalis- 
simo of the Turkish Army and head 
of the Turkish delegation at the In- 
ternational Conference of Lausanne, 
called to conclude a peace, closing alike 
Turkey’s part in the World War and 
her part in the Greek War. No sol- 
dier could seem more unsoldierly than 
does Ismet as he stands there in quiet 
civilian dress, his head and hair look- 
ing like a scholar’s, but this slight, 
slender figure commanded the forces 
that pushed 150,000 Greek troops and 
1,500,000 civilian Greeks into the sea. 
Nor could any diplomat seem less tra- 
ditionally diplomatic, yet here at 


Lausanne he has swept the repre- 


sentatives of the Western world before 
him. 

He is the protagonist of the New 
Turkey. We all know what the old 
has been in trickery, tyranny, and 
oppression. The New, it declares, will 
have none of the old. It proclaims 
itself a modern. democracy. It is re- 
solved to have all the rights of a 
sovereign state. Ismet asserts: “We 
are now on an equality with the Pow- 


ers and will have the ability and force 
to remain there.” And he in the one 
hundred and seventy days of the 
Lausanne Conference (many of them 
days closer to war than peace) has 
earried through his claims without 
losing his large personal popularity, 
until the resultant treaty, now being 
signed, is a Turkish victory all along 
the line. 

Drunk with increasing success 
Ismet may have been, but he has 
known how, not only to insist obsti- 
nately on extreme sovereign rights, 
but to win them in amazing degree. 
One after another he has tipped over 
the cherished privileges of the Powers 
in. Turkey—commercial, economic, 
educational, judicial, religious—and 
demands instead that he shall be 
trusted to insure justice without guar- 
anties. For instance, the four-hun- 
dred-year-old system of Capitulations, 
or protection to foreigners (benefiting 
Turks quite as much as foreigners), 
is abolished; henceforth foreigners 
will be subject to Turkish law and 
procedure (all that they are conceded 
is the report to the consuls or to the 
foreign legal counselors of the arrests 
of foreigners!), and how long will the 
corrupt Turkish courts stand the 
strain of trying to seem good? Nor 
will sovereign Turkey concede any- 
thing to unsovereign Armenia; not 
only is no Armenian National Hcme 
to be erected, the Turkish Government 
will have the right to forbid the re- 


turn of those Armenians whom it 
regards as peace disturbers. More- 
over, Turkey may now keep as many 
men under arms as she pleases and 
build as many ships as she wants, but 
in six months no foreign warship will 
be allowed to anchor in the Straits! 
Gone will be the symbols of protection 
to the minority populations. Further- 
more, in contrast to the unratified 
Treaty of Sévres, Turkey pays no 
reparations to the Allies and gains the 
Smyrna and Thrace regions, taken 
from her by that Treaty. In 1917-18 
Turkey was to be put off the Continent 
of Europe; 1923 finds her back again, 
assured of more terrtiory than she had 
before the World War. It seems in- 
credible that the Powers should give 
this unheard-of chance to an untried 
governmental force. It seems as if 
they, rather than Turkey, had killed 
something and as if we had gathered 
here for the obsequies. 

The Treaty of Lausanne thus regis- 
ters a seemingly fatal and certainly 
humiliating surrender by the Powers. 
But it also registers some things im- 
plicit in the text. They may not 
impossibly prove ultimately to be an 
offset for Turkish victory. The first 
is the freedom of the Straits. The 
second is the smashing of the Turco- 
Bolshevist alliance. The third is the 
emergence of Arabia, freed from 
Turkish tutelage and blight. The 
fourth is the chance of dealing more 
directly with the whole Near Eastern 
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ISMET PASHA, TURKEY’S REPRESENTATIVE, SIGNING THE PEACE TREATY AT LAUSANNE 


question because of the removal of 
uncertainty. All these things may, 
indeed should, aid the New Turkey 
also to strengthen and concentrate 
herself. On the other hand, they may 
help her to.saw her perhaps perverse 
self off on a very short limb. 

As the sessions of the International 
Conference have taken place at the 
Chateau d’Ouchy, at the lower end of 
the town on the Lake of Geneva, the 
signatures to the treaty would have 
been fitly affixed in that historic 
edifice; but a larger room than any 
there was needed to accommodate all 
those who had a claim to be present. 
So this Aula, or hall of the University, 
up here in the heart of Lausanne, was 
chosen-—not such a great hall either. 
It contains some four hundred seats, 
a fraction of those in demand for to- 
day’s ceremony. 

The interior is amazingly frescoed. 
For example, on the wall facing us in 
one scene are a number of famous 
buildings—the Cathedrals of Paris 
and Rheims (the latter in flames), the 
Ducal Palace at Venice, the Palazzo 
Vecchio at Florence, and others. 

This university building, called the 
Palais de Rumine, occupies one side 
of the Place de Riponne—a great mar- 
ket square, to-day cleared of all the 
market booths, swept, and garnished, 
for all around stand very many small 
trees in tubs and newly made potted- 
flower beds. Behind these has been 
erected a fence, and behind it is a 
mass of thousands of lLausannois 
ready to point out the delegates in 
their top hats and long coats, as those 
personages sweep up in their aristo- 
cratic motor cars. Mine was perforce 
a democratic street car, and as I 
alighted at the corner of the-square 
some moments before the other ticket- 
holders came, I had the experience of 


for once being the observed of all 
observers—having to walk across the 
great open space alone. Once inside 
the Palais de Rumine and advancing 
up the main stairway, I suddenly 
came upon the majesty of the Swiss 
Confederation—namely, two motion- 
less figures in gorgeous dress, living 
statues, standing at attention. This 
majesty was further typified by the 
mace-bearer, who preceded M. Scheu- 
rer, President of the Confederation, 
when that dignitary arrived. The 
domestics, in their Lincoln green 
dress coats, also gave a touch of 
color to the otherwise sober-looking 
assemblage, albeit in its best bib and 
tucker. 

The Swiss President mounts the 
rostrum, followed by Vice-President 
Chuard (President next year) and 
ex-President Schulthess. The Presi- 
dent opens the meeting. His words 
seem hammered out, such a remove 
are the Swiss from the more flexible 
voices of France. He states the ob- 
ject of the assemblage and imme- 
diately calls for the signatures. 

After the signature of the conquer- 
ing New Turkey, now a nation, re- 
duced from 25,000,000 in the old 
Turkish Empire to some 7,000,000 
“people, come the signatures of the 
countries representing the opposing 
interest—countries of hundreds of 
millions of peoples, of vast and sup- 
posedly invincible armies and navies, 
and of “the last word” in civilization. 
Yet the tail wags the dog. Coming 
from the right of the long table, the 
little Turkish tail has wagged, as per 
Ismet’s signature. The big dog is 
now represented. First, naturally, by 
Britain. With no very joyous mien, a 
veritable John Bull, with true British 
phlegm, Sir Horace Rumbold, Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople and head of 


the British delegation, signs for it in 
the absence of Lord Curzon, British 
Foreign Minister and head of the 
delegation here during the first half 
of the Conference. Sir Horace’s face 
was impassive enough, but I will 
wager that he was thinking of Lloyd 
George’s affirmation that, in British 
opinion, the Turks were not to be 
treated as a civilized people. France 
comes appropriately next, and here 
again General Pellé—Gallic indeed in 
alertness and intelligence—signs for 
her; he has been the French delega- 
tion’s chief during the latter half of 
the Conference, replacing MM. Bar- 
rére and Bompard. And of what was 
the French delegate thinking? I ven- 
ture to say it was of Francis I, who 
obtained the first capitulation from a 
Turkish Sultan! General Pellé is 
Signing away the last. Marquis Gar- 
roni follows, the head of the Italian 
delegation and a jolly diplomat of the 
old school. Then comes Japan. All 
these representatives of the Great 
Powers differ enough in national type 
to suggest thoughts as to the re- 
markable success attained in keep- 
ing Allied strength intact throughout 
the Conference. They completed the 
front row to the left of the long 
table. 

In the row behind them now takes 
his seat the representative of a small 
Power—-one just defeated in war— 
Greece. But for statecraft none of 
the representatives of the Great Pow- 
ers are in the same class with Veni- 
selos. Nor even at Lausanne have any 
of those representatives I see before 
me won what he has. For he hag suc- 
ceeded in wresting two very. hard 
things to wrest from the Turk—the 
preservation of the Greek Patriarch- 
ate at Constantinople, and also Greek 
exemption from reparations payment 
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to Turkey at the negligible cost to 
Greece of the tiny slice of Karagatch:. 


territory. Moreover, Greece is the 
one signatory to emerge notably 
stronger in military power at the end 
of the Lausanne Conference than she 
was at the beginning. Turkey took 
note of this, the only language she 
understands and heeds. 

England, however, has been and re- 
mains strong in arms at Constantino- 
ple; that is why the Anzac graves are 
going to be preserved by Turkey and 
why the Mosul question has been soft- 
pedaled. 

Another state, Rumania, also signs 


as full signatory; others, Belgium and. 


Portugal, sign only certain annexed 
protocols and conventions. Jugoslavia 
refuses to sign at all; she will not 
recognize the part of the old Ottoman 
debt assigned to her as owning old 
Turkish provinces. 


é CAN’T see why any one should 

| want to be President, especially 

after he’d been in Washington 

for these past five years. But here I 

am, asking you folks to support me in 
your primary!” 

Warren G. Harding, Senator from 
Ohio, was talking to a crowd of In- 
diana townspeople and country folk in 
the tiny auditorium of the Greencastle 
Court House, about a month before 
the Chicago Convention. Just a few 
days before General Leonard Wood 
had swooped down on the little town 
in his energetic campaign. The 
University battalion had paraded, the 


‘bands had played, the General had 


delivered a humorless, fiercely serious 
address. And now came this big, 
easy-going Ohioan. There were no 
bands nor troops; perhaps a hundred 
people filed into the Court House to 
attend the meeting. The Senator 
stood in the corridor, leaning against 
a pillar, cigarette in hand, hat shoved 
informally to the back of his head, as 
he talked to the overalled farmers and 
coatless, gallused tradesmen. The lo- 


eal chairman called the meeting to 


order, and the _ broad-shouldered 
“neighbor from Ohio” arose. He be- 
gan a set speech, then noticed in front 
a row of the town’s ancients. This 
led the campaigner to genial reminis- 
cence of former campaigns and cam- 
paigners—of Blaine and Harrison and 
Hanna. It was while he was in this 
easy mood of reminiscence that he 
said; half to himself it seemed: “I 
can’t see why any one should want to 


‘be President.” 


In recent years wise men have been 


gravely concerned over the wide dis- 
‘parity between the complex society 


THE OUTLOOK 


Now follows an address from M. 
Scheurer, the only discourse at the 
Conference. 
themselves at this ceremony, the dele- 
gates united in sending to President 
Scheurer a letter of appreciation of 
Swiss hospitality, Speaking of this 
opportunity to be hospitable, the 
President said: “It is our privilege to 
thank you for the great honor you 
have shown Switzerland in choosing 
our country as the seat of your de- 
liberations. You have thus given to 
us the occasion of participating in an 
act which tallies exactly with our 
situation among the nations and of 
again connecting our country’s name 
with a task of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. . . . May this day always be to 
the peoples a source of happiness and 
benediction!” So may it be. Yet 
most of us have an uneasy feeling that 
the clash of East and West at Lau- 


which our age of science has reared 


and the intellectual feebleness of man . 


confronted with the problem of con- 
trolling his Frankenstein monster. Of 
equal gravity is the race between the 
increasing complexity of our National 
Government and the physical limita- 
tions of the few men who must ad- 
minister its affairs. At the time 
Warren Harding spoke in that little 
Hoosier court-room he had in his mind 
the picture of the then Chief Execu- 
tive of the Nation, lying on an in- 
valid’s bed, stricken down by the 
terrific strain of his task; he was 
remembering the bitterness of that 
President’s clash with a hostile Senate 
and press; he recalled his _heart- 
breaking struggle in Paris. And, for 
the moment, the game which had cost 
Woodrow Wilson his health and 
strength did not seem worth the can- 
dle to Warren Harding. A little more 
than three years later the dead body 
of this same Warren Harding was 
lying in state under the great marble 
dome of the Capitol. 

It is not alone in the case of the 
Presidency that the physical limita- 
tions of man are being overrun in the 
administration of the Government. 
When Joseph Story was a member of 


the United States Supreme Court, in. 


the thirties of the last century, the 
duties were so light that in the course 
of a single year he was able to hear 
cases in his circuit, teach law at Har- 
vard, write his monumental treatise 
on the Conflict of Laws, and with the 
other eight members give careful and 
learned consideration to the cases 
brought before the full bench! Since 
those early days Congress has often 
sought to lighten the burden of the 
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sanne has brought, not justice, but 
only peace, and a doubtful peace at 
that. 

With the word bénédiction, the 
Conference of Lausanne ended its ex- 
istence. As we filed out, we suddenly 
realized that to-day, July 24, 1923, 
technically marks the close of. the 
World War. It began July 28, 1914. 
It has been a long time in ending. 
There were the armistices of 1918, 
rightly regarded as marking that 
close. There were the treaties of 1919, 
with Germany, Austria, Bulgaria. 
There were the treaties of 1920 with 
Hungary, and also the unratified one 
with Turkey, hence final peace could 
not be dated from its signing. Now 
comes one with good prospects for 
ratification. If they are realized, the 
World War will have juridically lasted 
nine years less four days. 

Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 


IS THE PRESIDENCY A “HAZARDOUS OCCUPATION”? 


BY DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Justices; they no longer return to 
their circuits to hear cases; time after 
time the classes of cases in which ap- 
peal lies to the Supreme Court has 
been cut down. Yet to-day the court 
of last resort is years behind on its 
docket of important cases; hundreds 
of cases or petitions for hearing must 
be disposed of in the time which in 
the early days might have been given 
to a single one; intricate problems of 
a rapidly changing industrial society 
must be decided (in effect, irrevocably 
decided), with little aid from prece- 
dents, by men-who are often ‘near 
exhaustion under the continuous 
pressure of their task. It is inevita- 
ble that judgments rendered under 
such circumstances should be, on the 
whole, inferior in wisdom and legal 
soundness to those written in the 
calmer, more leisurely days of Story 
and Johnson and Marshall, of Mar- 
bury vs. Madison, and the Charles 
River Bridge case. 

There are some who would urge 
that the fate of our last two Presi- 
dents only illustrates in a dramatic 
way that the country is fast approach- 
ing the limit of its development on 
present lines of organization, simply 
because of the limited physical endur- 
ance of human beings intrusted with 
the destiny of the Nation. It may be, 
however, that the way out involves no 
more than a more prudent division of 
responsibility in our Government; it 
may be that medical science can fur- 
nish some relief. But, at all events, 
the seriousness of this gap between 
the terrific task of governing and the 
limited. strength of the men selected 
for the work should be realized by all 
thoughtful citizens. 
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THE CASKET BEING CARRIED INTO THE CAPITOL 


SCENES AT THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


descriptive of the ceremony, follows these pictures 


A NATION HONORS ITS SERVANT 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE BY STANLEY FROST 


great democracy can give to those 

it honors. The marching thou- 
sands, the tens of thousands by the 
roadside, paid to Warren G. Harding 
as man and as President the utmost 
in their power as a final tribute before 
his body was taken to its last place. 
In that tribute were mingled ideals 
and emotions impossible to any other 
country or other age. 

There was pomp for the dead Presi- 
dent; regiments tramped and guns 
boomed the minutes, Cabinet Minis- 
ters and Ambassadors followed the 
catafalque and the last rites were said 
in the great rotunda of the Capitol, 
where Lincoln and McKinley had lain. 
So much was due the Nation, for we 
were not burying a citizen—not even 
a great and good citizen—but the man 
who had been our first citizen. It was 
the quiet pomp of a free people, with 
regiments in their uniforms of field 
service and with no _ black-dressed 
flunkies nor pacing outriders, but 
only fluttering crape and muffled 
drums to show the solemnity of the 
day. It was the Nation’s fit tribute 
to a President gone. 

But the ceremonies in the marble- 
vaulted room were those for a simple 
citizen; more simple than many held 
daily for men of whom the world 
knows nothing. A few hymns he had 
loved, a brief prayer, texts which have 
comforted untold millions. This for a 
man simple and homely, though Presi- 
dent. 

Mingled with the pomp and the rev- 
erence was the sense of personal loss. 
Mr. Harding both as a man and as 
President had more friends than are 
given to most men. There was real 
grief in other places than the. cur- 
tained car in which his widow rode or 
among his close associates. There 
was something of this in the hearts 
of all who could feel. But it was not 
this that made the day memorable. 
The tribute would have been far dif- 
ferent had he passed three years ago 
or been left till his service was fin- 
ished. It would have been much the 
same had any other man been in his 
place. No one there, beyond the few 
intimates, forgot for a moment that 
the final honor was being paid to the 
Nation’s head. 

This fact stood out from the mo- 
ment his body started across the con- 
tinent; it was felt at every stop and 
at the thousands of places where peo- 
ple gathered merely to see the train 
go past. It became the dominant note 
when the body reached Washington, 
and the Nation took charge and had 
its soldiers bear the coffin to a gun 
carriage. 
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i was a funeral such as only a 
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More soldiers took it to the White 
House, which the dead man had left 
as master, and placed it in the East 
Room—the same room where Abigail 
Adams hung the family wash, where 
British soldiers piled papers to speed 
the fire they were starting, where 
many Presidents have held state, a 
few have lain dead, and some have 
given their daughters in marriage. 
Here it rested through the night, 
banked high with flowers and guarded 
by armed men. 

In the morning it was carried again 
to the gun carriage and, flanked by a 
dozen generals and admirals and fol- 
lowed by the greatest men of the land, 
was borne to the Capitol. For hours 
before this troops and sailors had 
gathered outside and vast throngs 
lined the streets. A single bugle blast 
set the great parade in motion, and it 
marched with bands playing between 
banks of bared heads. Behind the 
body, after the personal and official 
mourners, came representatives of 
every great organization in the coun- 
try. So the dead President came with 
state and dignity to the simple cere- 
mony in the rotunda. 

Afterward for hours the people 
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PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE LEAVING THE 
CAPITOL AFTER THE FUNERAL CEREMONIES 


passed by the bier in a steady ‘stream 
—-men and women of all ages and con- 
ditions and colors and creeds. Some 
dropped flowers there, some tears, and 
some turned their faces. when the 
chance came for the last look for 
which they had stood long hours in 
the blazing sun. At last the new 
President and the soldiers came 
again and bore the dead President 
on his last brief journey in his capi- 
tal to the train which was to take his 
body home. 

This was the Nation’s ra iter 
tribute to the man himself, to be sure, 
but far more an official homage to the 
President. 

But a more real tribute was given, a 
greater honor was paid, elsewhere. It 
came from the silent thousands along 
the sidewalks, who had waited in ter- 
rific heat for the single minute when 
the body should pass; from the other 
thousands who had stood beside rail- 
way tracks in sun or midnight or 
pouring storms; from the thousands 
who received the body from the train 
and took it again to the station for 
the final glimpse. This was a tribute 
uncomplicated by duty or dignity or 
position or considerations of decent 
appearance, a tribute beyond price or 
power. 

It was a thing by itself, neither in- 
creased by the tears that fell here and 
there, nor marred by the _ bright 
clothes of the people nor the blunders 
of officials nor the squalling of babies. 
In spite of the love felt for the dead 
man and the sympathy for his widow 
—and both were great—it was only 
partly personal. Nor was it grief in 
the usual sense, nor reverence, nor the 
depression of bereavement, though all 
these were there. 

It was something deeper, a spirit 
that responded best to the nobility of 
the Chopin march which, in spite of 
any grief or bereavement, rises eter- 
nally triumphant. It was a spirit 
which made the bands play ‘Onward, 
Christian Soldiers,” and “Oh, Come, 
All Ye Faithful,” instead of any 
dirges, and made them play resound- 
ingly and boldly. It was the spirit of 
America, usually dumb and confused, 
but called to an hour of expression by 
a leader’s death. 

Best of all, it was the spirit of a 
Nation in which any boy may earn 
the place of chief paying tribute to a 
man who had been one of themselves, 
had been chosen their leader and ser- 
vant, and had been struck down i in the 
full tide of service. 

That spirit could not be wells sor- 
row, for no man could wish a better 
death. ; "rae 

Washington, August 8, 1923. 
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ALLIES AND ASSOCIATES 


A PLEA FOR FRANCE 


AND FOR SOME RECENT FRIENDSHIPS 


BY CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


tage for the United States to have 

three thousand miles of neutral 
sea between it and the Old World. 
But isolation has its disadvantages. 
Watching Europe from the standpoint 
of the Capitol, one is too apt to see 
things with indifferent eyes. Direct 
impressions mean much more than 
hearsay or impressions due to reading 
daily ‘“‘cables.” 

‘When Mr. Mellon and some Sena- 
tors now over here return to Wash- 
ington, they may have modified, and 
perhaps discarded, their views as to 
the policy of France. Pro-German 
influences have done deadly work, I 
know, in Washington. They have per- 
suaded many good but ignorant Con- 
gressmen that France is inviting 
dread disasters from pure selfishness. 
They have insisted that the French 
are militaristic, and that their action 
in the Ruhr is a mere cloak for more 
aggressive schemes. One must have 
lived here and have talked—in French 
—with Frenchmen to know all the 
truth. 

The truth is that French action in 
the Ruhr, while not unselfish, is due 
to lessons taught by long experience. 
The truth is that it was not lust of 
land, or wealth, or hate, that took this 
country to the region it has occupied. 
The truth is that behind the un- 
doubted harshness of its attitude lies 
hid the constant, growing fear of 
German hate; the conviction that, the 
richer Germans grow, the more mercy 
they. are shown by the Allies (and, 
incidentally, by its once firm Asso- 
ciate), the sooner will poor France 
have to endure new wars and be bled 
white again to save herself from ruin. 

I have talked quite lately here with 
men in touch, not only with the Pre- 
mier, M. Poincaré, but also with the 
man who is privately hinted at as his 
successor-designate, and with Presi- 
dent Millerand. From one and all of 
them I have heard quite enough to 
make it clear that the harsh policy of 
France is prompted, not by a wish for 
world predominance or by a longing 
to lay down the law to Europe, but by 
a haunting fear and deep distrust of 
Germany, her promises, her inten- 
tions, and her statesmen. 

To most Frenchmen it seems 
strange and unintelligible that Eng- 
land, so lately their firm friend, and 
the United States, only five years ago 
their loyal associate, should have 
adopted an aloof and—as they think— 
cruel policy. The average Frenchmen, 
like the members of their Government, 
resent the cold, superior tone in which 
(despite a superficial veil of courtesy) 


T may, in some ways, be an advan- 
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From “Le Quotidien,” Paris 


CEUX QUI NE CHANGERONT PAS 
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Crois-tu, Tommy, qwils oseront nous séparer ? 
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THOSE WHO WILL NOT CHANGE 


The Epitaph on the Crosses: 


“They Died for Peace” 


The French poilu to the British Tommy—‘‘Do you think they’ll dare to part us?” 


men of unquestioned honesty (but 
narrow thought) in Washington and 
London have commented on all that is 
now happening in the Ruhr. Ameri- 
cans, who judge things from afar, 
have no conception of the mortified 
bewilderment with which they read, 
day after day, the-“sage’” advice of 
Anglo-Saxondom. 

“Mr. Baldwin,”*said one very high- 
placed informant of mine a week ago, 
“may mean no harm to us. I do not 
say that he is our enemy. But he is 
not our friend, and, before all, he is 
an Englishman, actuated by motives 
which are exclusively English, and re- 
verting to old traditions.” 

In their amazement at what seems 
to them their abandonment in a cru- 
cial hour by England, the French are 
clutching as at a straw at the possible 
sympathy of Americans. There is a 
tendency in the public utterances of 
their statesmen to play off Washing- 
ton against Westminster. But at the 
bottom of their hearts they are all 
asking whether an alliance of the 
Anglo-Saxon interests might not at 
some time harm them, at least eco- 
nomically and industrially, almost as 
greatly as the unchanging hate, the 
perfidy, and future power of Germany. 
More than Mr. Baldwin, more than 
Mr. Lodge and those banded with him 
to detach America from Europe, they 


ity. 


dread Mr. McKenna and Lord d’Aber- 
non, the British Ambassador to Ber- 
lin. Mr. McKenna is as obnoxious to 
them as Mr. Lloyd George, who is 
anathema, while the pro-Germanism 
of Lord d‘Abernon is so notorious that 
it is astounding to France that he 
should be permitted by the Govern- 
ment of a professing ally to retain his 
position. The substitution of some 
other and more impartial Ambassador 
for Lord d’Abernon would do much to 
diminish the existing tension between 
the British Foreign Office and the 
Quai d’Orsay. But, for reasons of 
interest (possibly financial) or as a 
threat to the quite imaginary militar- 
istic ambition of this country, Mr. 
Baldwin still tolerates and approves 
of that sinister diplomatist. 

The hot-heads of the press in 
France and England, the cold-blooded 
essays of Mr. Garvin in the London 
“Observer,” and the outbursts of ex- 
tremists in some of the French papers 
have embittered the “situation.” But 
there are many on both sides of the 
“thin streak” between the confronted 
Channel ports who deplore the facts. 
A cartoon which appeared some days 
ago in the “Quotidien,” a new organ 
favorable to the Entente, gives ex- 
pression to the feeling of this minor- 
It shows two crosses, in some 
desolate No Man’s Land, topped by the 
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helmets of a dead poilu and a dead 
Tommy. Below are a few words, 
addressed by the shade of the French 
soldier to that of the Britisher. A 
few words only, but they mean so 
much. 

“Tommy,” says the poilu, “do you 
think they’ll dare to part us?” 

The parting of the Allies and their 
ex-Associate is the chief aim of all 
the German propaganda in the United 
States and England and elsewhere. It 


THE OU TEOOK 


works insidiously, in many ways and 
shapes—through the newspapers, 
through committees which seem inno- 
cent and humane, through the finan- 
cial centers, and, yes, through artistic 
agencies, more particularly the opera 
houses. It hopes to demonstrate the 
wickedness of France, her ruthless 
selfishness, and incidentally to prove, 
as in pre-war days, that “Deutsch- 
land” still is really ‘“diber Alles.” 
Before this reaches you things may 


have reached a head, and by some 
compromise, for which we all should 
pray, some middle way may have been 
discovered by Mr. 
Poincaré, discreetly aided by sugges- 
tions of Mr. Hughes and Mr. Mellon, 
that will prevent a rupture for long 
years of the Entente. Just now, 
though, the horizon looks depressing. 
And the pro-Germans in the world are 
feeling cheerful. 
Paris, July, 1923. 


THE GAMBLING DEMON IN EUROPE 


away with itself. It is only fair 

to say that it had taken all the 
necessary measures for this purpose. 
And yet it did not succumb. This of 
course is a miracle—one of those 
miracles which benefit mainly the 
lunatics, drunkards, and hypochon- 
driacs. The fact igs that in 1918 
Europe had, after all, decided not to 
die; this was due in part to exhaus- 
tion, and in part to the fact that all 
the old ideas had taken on a new 
meaning, quite unexpectedly. 

We know, however, that attempts at 
self-destruction never go unpunished. 
What, then, remains in this year of 
1923 of that grand old lady who used 
to be known by the name of Europe? 
Merely an unhappy, neurasthenic 
creature, all of whose worries are 
concentrated upon curing her ills. 
This estimable lady is busy trying out 
all remedies, changing her physicians 
daily, being taken to a new sani- 
tarium every day, and traveling from 
one health resort to another. That is 
to say, she is having the same experi- 
ence which befalls the overwhelming 
majority of all patients and which 
prevents such vast numbers of them 
from ever regaining their health. To 
be cured means to have the will to live, 
the confidence in one’s survival, utter 
contempt for the physicians, the firm, 
calm assurance that one is bound yet 
to find a place of honor in the ranks 
of the living. 

There is one thing I know: this 
estimable old lady is not going to be 
cured, and nothing is going to be 
changed in Europe, until the people of 
Europe take hold of a broom and 
sweep out of their governing institu- 
tions all those hoary old men who are 
there ensconced and who take advan- 
tage of their years and their puny 
“experience” to inoculate the nations 
of Europe with the virus of monstrous 
diseases. 

The rejuvenation of the soil of 
Europe demands new, young, and 
vigorous plowmen. Europe is famish- 
ing for new implements with which to 
turn her soil. 
inflating a dirigible by means of a 


[: 1914 Europe attempted to make 


No one would think of - 


BY HENRI BERAUD 


bicycle pump; even the craziest of 
aviators would never attempt to fly in 
an umbrella; and no old woman in- 
mate of a poorhouse, no matter how 
irresponsible in her dotage, would 
affix postage-stamps to wireless. tele- 
grams. The only exception is our 
own estimable old lady; she is trying 
to straighten out the unprecedented 
havoc of five years of unparalleled 
war in about the same way as a 
couple of village youths may settle 
their quarrel after having soundly 
beaten one another. Europe needs 
men who can understand that, but 
there are none. Playing the part of a 
Diogenes, Europe lights its lantern 
and starts out on the quest of such a 
man, but those whom it discovers are 
scarcely human and find themselves 
completely in the clutches of petti- 
fogging chicanery and old-established 
political prejudices. At the present 
time, when the old nations of Europe 
are compelled to talk face to face to 
the youthful countries beyond the 
Atlantic,-old Europe ought to have 
young representatives. And _ you, 
Americans, had better realize that you 
have nothing to expect from us, for, 
on the contrary, you are the only ones 
who could save us. You alone can 
save those peoples who are now turned 


into cannon fodder and flung into the 


clutches of war madness. In present- 
day Europe there are no longer hu- 
man beings or nations; instead, we 
have merely dry figures—so and so 

many potential bayonets, so many pos- 
sible sabers, so many likely lances. 
And in their frantic efforts to escape 
from this military madness the old 
nations of old Europe fall for the 
madness of a different set of figures; 
millions of people who have never be- 
fore traded or speculated are now 
engaged from morning till night in 
speculation, as if in some delirious 
fever. And even if you should find a 
man who owns literally nothing, he is 
sure to be figuring, with the persis- 
tence of a lunatic, all night long the 
profits he might have had from the 
capital he does not possess! But if, 
unfortunately, he happens to have 
some francs, or marks, or liras, or 


even—yes, even Soviet rubles, he 
rushes off to the exchange and pro- 
ceeds to gamble, without really caring 
to gamble and without knowing the 
rules of the game he is playing. In 
the course of these five years I have 
traversed Europe from the North Sea 
to the Black Sea, and I did not come 
across a single normal family, a soli- 
tary peaceful city, or a single politi- 
cal leader who would at least to some 
extent be able to foresee what the 
morrow may bring to his country: 

The thing I care least of all to re- 
peat, the thing that has already come 
to be a commonplace, is that Europe 
has been betrayed by the diplomatists. 
Least of all I am also inclined to re- 
peat the words of those who are so 
numerous in Europe to-day—those 
who are thirsting for revenge and 
dreaming of blood. The matter 
stands much simpler than all that; it 
is the devil of gambling that should be 
killed in present-day Europe. When 
they will cease playing they will go to 
work, and when they go to work they 
will learn the meaning of what they 
now hold so lightly—the value of 
bread earned in the sweat of their 
brow. 

And you, Americans, you tried and 
trusted friends, should listen to the 
voice of your generous hearts telling 
you that to-day it is no longer France 
alone that is crying out to you, but 
that we are dealing here with all of 
bleeding, mangled Europe, every part 
of which, without any exception, 
stands in need of your wisdom, your 
firmness, and your loftiness of pur- 
pose. 


Should the men beyond the sea, . 


contrary to our expectations, listen to 
our plea without responding, should 
you continue as heretofore to hide be- 
hind the doctrine of your venerable 


Monroe, should you turn your back. 


irreversibly upon the East, then you 
will see nothing but the dying, setting 
sun. A century has elapsed since the 
birth of your famous doctrine, and 


here we see this century sinking into 
the waves of oblivion and carrying” 


down with it all the old truths, all Ms 
old doctrines, all the old religions. - 


Baldwin and -M.. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT OBREGON 


PASTOR OF ST. MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


papers of Mexico announced the 

assassination of Francisco Villa. 
Newsboys, in this unknown tongue, 
shouted the fact through the streets 
of Mexico. Special editions of the 
Mexican papers were issued all day. 


EL GRAL. FRANCISCO VILLA FUE ASE- 
SINADO AYERA LAS. 8.45 DE LA MANANA 
EN LA CIUDAD DE PARRAL 


This headline greeted the Ameri- 
cans on Friday morning from their 
favorite paper, the “Excelsior.” 

The translation of this headline, 
which ran clear across the top of the 
front page, reads: 

General Francisco Villa was assas- 
sinated yesterday morning at 8:45 in 
the city of Parral. 


Bm headlines in the Spanish 


There was an air of extreme excite- 
ment on the streets of Mexico City. I 
talked with many Mexicans. One old 
man said: ‘Who knows? It may be 
just a newspaper lie. I do not believe 
that Villa is dead.” 

The common people, who have en- 
shrined Villa as a sort of Robin Hood 
hero, refused to believe that he was 
dead even a week after everybody else 
was certain. A youthful-looking young 
fellow, when I asked him what he 
thought of Villa’s death, said, “He 
who uses the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” evidently referring to the 
Biblical quotation of a like phrasing. 

The general opinion seemed to be 
that it was a good thing that Villa 
had been shot. Elections are coming 
on, and he was known to have favored 
the brother of Madero, a man utterly 
incapable of leadership, and, since 
Villa was a man of great influence 
still, that seemed the best way out. 

Many frankly expressed the opinion 
that the assassination.was for politi- 
cal purposes. I was surprised with 
the frankness in which this supposi- 
tion was discussed both on the streets 
and in the newspapers. 

Therefore I frankly asked President 
Obregon in my first question what he 
thought of the assassination of Villa. 
I had this interview on the day the 
bandit was shot from ambush. I was 
not sure as to whether it was a diplo- 
matic question to ask, but I wanted to 
know, so I had to take a chance. 

I was surprised at the perfect 
frankness with which the President 
answered my question. I knew that 
Villa had tried to kill Obregon twice 


and that the present Executive of the. 


Republic of Mexico had escaped only 
by. a miracle. 

President Obregon said in answer 
to my first question: ‘You know that 
Villa tried to kill me. I escaped only 


OF MEXICO 
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by a miracle. But nevertheless I am 
sorry for the way he died. That is a 
blot on the reputation of my country.” 

He seemed undisturbed by Villa’s 
death, but he was sorry for the way it 
was brought about. Especially, I 
think, did he fear the consequences on 
recognition by the United States, the 
sessions of the Committee on Recogni- 
tion being then in their closing mo- 
ments. 

I asked President Obregon what he 
thought of a movement that is: now 
on, headed by an American Quaker, 
Dr. W. E. Kelsey, to raise by popular 
subscription among the _ school-chil- 
dren of both nations enough money to 
erect a statue to Lincoln and Juarez. 
This statue was to depict these two 
great Presidents reaching hands 
across the borders of our neighboring 
nations. 

“I like the idea very greatly. It 
will focalize the sentiment of friend- 
ship. I hope your friends will carry 
it through. I will help.” 

“We are very anxious to know what 
you think of our two Commissioners, 
Charles W. Warren and Judge John 
Barton Payne, the men who are here 
representing the United States in the 
Conference on Recognition,” I said to 
the President. 

“I like them both. I believe that 
they are friendly to Mexico. I have a 
deep sense of confidence in them. 
They are high-minded men and sin- 
cere.” 

Mr. ‘Warren himself had told me of 
his first meeting with President Obre- 
gon. At that meeting the President 
had said, in rather a complaining tone, 
that powerful nations had always 
looked down upon Mexico as a weaker 
nation and that all commissioners had 
carried that atmosphere about with 
them. 

Mr. Warren set him at ease by say- 
ing: “We do not come in that spirit. 
We want you to be a great nation. 
Start now.” 

That spirit on the part of this fa- 
mous American diplomat set the right 
atmosphere for these negotiations. 
The President of Mexico and the 
Mexican people have since that state- 
ment had great confidence in the Com- 
mission. 

I wanted to know what President 
Obregon thought of Mr. Henry Ford. 
I knew that Mr. Ford was thinking of 
putting a factory and large invest- 
ments in Mexico if recognition comes 
and things are stabilized. 

His face brightened considerably 
when I mentioned Mr. Ford’s name. 

“T am a great admirer of Mr. Ford. 


DETROIT 


Great men of creative ability have 
always caught my attention. To _fill 
and interpret a necessity of life is a 
very hard thing to do, and Mr. Ford 
has done this thing. He saw, long be- 
fore other men saw it, that there must 
be an automobile for the common man, 
and he filled that need. I also admire 
him because he is a great executive 
and because he has found the way 
to reconcile capital and labor. I 
understand that he has never had a 
strike.” 

I had been greatly impressed with 
what American sports are doing for 
Young Mexico. American sports are 
common all over the Republic now— 
basket-ball, baseball, volley-ball, hand- 
ball, tennis, and all the typical Ameri- 
can sports. Even the President has a 
handball court up at Chapultepec for 
his eighteen-year-old boy to play on. 
I asked him if he did not feel that 
these American sports were going to 
teach his people how to “play the 
game.” 

In Mexico the minute a man is de- 
feated for office, or the minute that a 
brother defeats him in debate or wins 
a girl from him, that Mexican wants 
to kill his opponent or start a revolu- 
tion. They have not learned to be 
what we Americans call “good sports.” 
American games are teaching them 
this spirit. 

After I had explained what I meant 
he admitted that my implications and 
deductions were true, and that he had 
manifested his confidence in the Y. M. 
C. A., which introduced these sports 
into Mexico, by giving that American 
institution a Government gift of 
25,000 pesos. 

“What are your personal sports?” I 
asked him. 

“Billiards and poker,” he said, with 
a smile. 

His secretary told me that he was 
an expert at billiards and that he 
spends a good deal of his spare mo- 
ments at this game. 

President Obregon is a hard worker. 
He comes to his office at nine, and re- 
mains until one, granting interviews 
to his various secretaries and Cabinet 
members and answering his letters. 
Then he takes his siesta from one to 
four, as all good Mexicans do, and 
returns to the Palace at four, to re- 
main until six-thirty and seven. It 
was at the last hour that I interviewed 
him, only that evening he stayed un- 
til eight, giving me more than an hour 
of his valuable time. 

When I questioned him about the. 
hope of an understanding between the 
Latin-speaking races of America and 
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.the United States, he said many fasci- 
nating things on this great problem. 

“Tf I had sufficient power, I would 
take some of the Latin-speaking na- 
tions across my knee and spank them, 
to use an English expression. That is 
the way I feel at times. At other 
times I feel the greatness of these 
same people. We are all in what you 
might call in America the ‘same 
boat,’ and yet some of us Latin- 
American nations insist upon rocking 
that boat. We are all in the same boat 
and all headed for the same place— 
world peace—and none of us ought to 
rock the boat, for if we do we all go 
down.” 

“Are you simply referring to Latin 
America in that statement?” I asked 
the President. 

“No, I mean the United States, 
Europe, the Orient, and South Amer- 
ica. We are no longer isolated now. 
What hurts one of us hurts another. 
We must have international peace.” 

“T think you are right. We are all 
on the same ship.” 

“Yes, and particularly we who live 
here on this American continent. But 
very often a small speck on’ our na- 
tional eve-glasses hides from our vis- 


ion the larger things of which I have 
just spoken.” , 

“What do you mean by small 
specks on our glasses?” I asked him, 
wanting to get, in a more particular 
sense, his thoughts. 

“T mean that the small speck of 
nationalism interferes with the larger 
vision of internationalism.” 

It seemed to me that these were 
high words to be coming from a great 


Executive; words worthy of our own. 


Nation, listening too with open hearts. 

He continued: “The present gen- 
eration is losing itself in small mat- 
ters—national pride, money making, 
etc.—when we should all be consider- 
ing the great humanitarian issues.” 

“Just what do you mean? That is 
a rather general statement,” I sug- 
gested, rather than asked. 

“You want me to be specific?” he 
asked, with a smile that I grew to like. 

BOY @cuae 

“That is very much like you people 
from our northern neighbor. I shall 
be specific, as you wish.. I feel that 
we should interest ourselves nation- 
ally in educating and helping the 
poorer classes.of our nations; that we 
should all enact old-age pensions and 


compensation laws; that we should all 
strive for a living wage; that we 
should all consider ourselves brothers 
both within our own national borders 
and without our own national and 
racial lines.” 

“That is your creed of internation- 
alism, that has caused you to be called 
the ‘prophet of social justice and 
international peace.’” I had read this 
of President Obregon in a Latin- 
American newspaper. 

“My international creed is that of 
world peace and international brother- 
hood. I believe that war should cease 
forever, and that we should cease to © 
emphasize national lines and under- 
stand that we are all brothers.” 

President Obregon hopes for recog- 
nition from the United States. He 
believes that recognition will come, if 
not through the efforts of the present 
Commission, sooner or later, for the 
reason that Mexico will strive to make 
herself worthy of recognition. 

“Then I suppose that the next logi- 
cal step will be a treaty between the 
two nations, setting aside a border- 
line of fifty miles in which no liquor 
will be sold, no houses of prostitution 
permitted, and no gambling or other 
vices indulged in. That would be a 
good thing for both nations. Our 
present border is a disgrace to both 
countries.” 

“I agree with you. I have tried to 
stop all selling of liquor in border 
cities and all prostitution; but the 
local authorities do not always obey 
my commands. I do not have the 
power to do all that I would like.” 

I had asked him this question be- 
cause of the fact that the American 
despatches of that same day had told 
about a California millionaire who 
had bought a million dollars’ worth of 
booze in Europe and was bringing it 
around through the. Panama Canal, 
with the intention of keeping it in Tia 
Juana for the sake of his friends. I 
knew the carousal of vice that this 
meant. I asked the President directly 
what he would do in a case like | 
this. 

“T will stop it! We here in Mexico 
will not allow Americans to break the 
spirit of your law, if we can help it, 
even by coming over into our border 
towns.” 


A new daughter had just been born ~ 


to President Obregon, and he was un- 
usually happy. But his smile and his 
firmness and his sincerity won my 
admiration. 

He is a typical Mexican, with a 
turned-up mustache, brown skin, large 
of stature, one arm gone—lost in the 
Revolution; alert, well groomed; not 
over-fat, but large-waisted; incisive in 
his talk; much like Roosevelt in stat- 
ure. 

I came away with the feeling that 
the days of revolutions were over as. 
long as men of President Obregon’s _ 
type are in power. ' 
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HE newspapers, a few months 

| ago, announced that on April 5, 
1923, the right to prospect and 

lease oil lands on the Osage Nationa! 
Reservation in Oklahoma would be 


thrown open to the public and leases 


sold to the highest bidder. To the 
layman this announcement savored of 
the old Louisiana Lottery. Not so. 
True, every man paying a bonus for 
the exclusive right to prospect on cer- 
tain leases takes a gamble, and in 
some cases the gamblers have lost. 
Not many, however, in the Osage Na- 
tion. . 


It may seem peculiar, but at the: 


time the Indians were rounded up 
from various parts of the country, 
banded together, and transplanted on 
to what was then believed to be a 
desert district in Indian Territory it 
was thought that this was the end of 
the Indian. They couldn’t raise any- 
thing, and, as an early United States 
marshal in the Indian Territory re- 
marked, “When the Indians have fin- 
ished eating their dogs, they’ll starve 
to death, and cease to be a further 
worry to Uncle Sam.” But it didn’t 
work out that way. Lo and behold! 
these same lands are to-day extremely 
rich in natural resources. The best 
coal, gas, and oil deposits in the State 
are located on the old Indian reserva- 
tions, and the Indian, instead of 
starving to death when he finished 
with his dogs, now rides around in 
the-best of motor cars and enjoys a 


steady income that turns bankers 
green with envy. Automobiles of ex- 
clusive makes—not the other kind— 
are about as scarce among the Osage 
Indians as candidates at a political 
convention. 

The streets of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, 
where the Osage Indian “gale” is held, 
not only boast of, but actually have at 
all times of the day, stalwart redskins 
stalking about with solemn faces, 
powerful physiques, and blankets. But 
these Indians are not waiting to jump 
on the back of bucking cayuses. No, 
no. Not in 1923. They just naturally 
stalk across the sidewalk, step into 
high-powered limousines, sink back on 
the plush-covered cushions, and com- 
mand, “Home, James.” 

‘The morning I arrived in Pawhuska 
I learned, from first-hand information, 
of an Indian squaw with a blanket 
wrapped around her driving up to the 
Indian Commissioner, stepping out of 
the luxurious closed car, walking 
boldly into the Commissioner’s office, 
and coming out with twenty-five one- 
thousand-dollar bills in her hand; she 
counted them over as she recrossed 
the sidewalk, stepped into her car, and 
instructed the chauffeur to take her 
back to her Osage Indian home. 

Douglas Fairbanks couldn’t have 
performed the stunt better, nor more 
coolly. 

But the Osage Indians are not the 
leading actors in the tense drama held 


‘once or twice a year in the'little thea- 


ter on the main street of Pawhuska, 
where one of the greatest auctioneers 
in the business sells from eight to ten 
million dollars’ worth of “chances” to 
drill on Osage Indian leases. 

Tourists going through the cities 
of Oklahoma are too amazed to ex- 
press their views while still in the 
State. They see modern cities, with 
every modern convenience, the very 
best of construction, with beautiful 
homes, and with schoolhouses without 
a peer, population considered, in the 
United States. The first remark the 
tourist makes, and one which was the 
first to come to my mind, is, “There 
must be some real eighteen-karat-gold 
men behind all this development.” 

The average city of Oklahoma 
breathes the spirit of vigor that we 
actually come in contact with only, as 
a rule, on the motion-picture screen 
or in the “best sellers.”’ I have often 
heard of Oklahoma enthusiasm, and I 
am certain, after associating with the 
individuals who have made Oklahoma 
famous, that these statements have 
never been exaggerated. 

We left Tuisa in the morning on a 
special train. Millionaires sat in the 
smokers with oil drillers and small 
ranchers. There was nothing peculiar 
about this. Some of these men were 
going to Pawhuska to get a “thrill” 
when men started bidding in millions. 
Others with. lean pocketbooks had a 
small parcel in mind, that could be 
purchased for a small amount, that 
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“may make good.” But every one 
seemed to know every one else. They 
were a friendly crowd—all good fel- 
lows. 

As they landed in Pawhuska, a 
beautifully built city of about 10,000 
people, no time was lost. Every one 
filed through the streets to the Con- 
stantine Theater, which was filled to 
capacity during the early bidding. 

George J. Wright, Indian Superin- 
tendent, who has seen forty years of 
Indian service, opened the sale by an- 
nouncing that this was the first time 
that both the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs had ever attended an oil sale. 
Secretary Hubert Work and Com- 
missioner Charles H. Burke acknowl- 
edged the compliment from the plat- 
form with a nod. Mr. Wright an- 
nounced that in the millions of dol- 
lars of business that had been trans- 
acted between the Indian agent and 
the oil lease purchasers, during which 
time 490,000 acres had been sold, val- 
ued at from $2 to $10,000 per acre, 
there had never been a question raised 
after the sales were concluded. ‘And,’ 
he added, “certainly no higher tribute 


could be paid to the honesty, good in- 
tent, and square dealing of those who 
bid such high stakes for their 
‘chance.’” Mr. Wright then intro- 
duced Secretary Work, who made a 
very brief address, stating: “I don’t 
know anything about the individual 
parcels that you men are going to bid 
in. It seems to me, though, that you 
are plenty able to take care of your- 
selves. The Government naturally, as 
guardians of the Osages, will get the 
very best price they can out of each 
lot sold. This is one place where you 


take all the chance and Uncle Sam ~ 


takes none, as we guarantee nothing. 
You will have to contend with the auc- 
tioneer; and it seems to me that he 
also is able to take care of himself. 
But I want to assure you that if you 
men make money on this gamble that 
you are about to take, the Government, 
or its agents, wish you well.” 
Commissioner Burke made a few 
remarks, complimenting the fairness, 


vigor, and vision of the men who asked _ 


no favors—men who had built Okla- 


homa, and had made the tremendous © 
incomes from these sales possible. An- 


nouncement was made that 23,680 


.22 August 


acres would be sold, embracing 148° 
tracts; the small tracts would be sold 

during the forenoon, and the big ones” 
in the latter part of the afternoon. By 

“big ones” the auctioneer meant the | 
Burbank pool, which blew in less than 

two years ago, but since that time has 

taken its place with the greatest oil 

districts in the world. Announcement 

was made that twenty-five per cent 

cash would be required directly after 

the bidding had closed. 

The sale was on. The first tract 
was knocked down at $500. The morn- 
ing passed, with spirited bidding on 
the small tracts. Thirty had been 
sold and seventeen passed at noon. 
Just as the forenoon session closed 
bidding became lively on one tract, 
which was finally sold for $52,000. 

There was a surprise on this tract. 
Most of the “wise” speculators who 
have a reputation for knowing their 
business remarked that on their own 
sheets they had this same tract valued 
at $17,000. I might add here that 
every bidder in the hall knew just how 
far he would go and not one dollar 
more on each tract he intended to bid 
on. Men who put all their energy be- 
hind the bid up to $50,000 were abso- 
lutely cold and refused to bid $50,500. 
From that angle they were not gam- 
blers. Rather, they were men of keen 
vision who were pitting their knowl- 
edge of the oil fields against the 
knowledge of the other fellow. 

The afternoon session was called to 
order at 1:15. It was an entirely dif- 
ferent setting. The hall was well 
filled. The galleries and advantageous 
boxes were occupied by ‘“holders’— 
that is, men who would leave when the 
“whales” came in. 

The auctioneer explained that the 
minnows had been nibbling all morn- 
ing, but soon the ‘‘whales” would start 
to bite. 

The major oil bidders did not file in 
until late in the afternoon. 

Tract 54 started the afternoon ses- 
sion at a price of $500. Many men > 
in their shirt sleeves were in the back — 
part of the room; many full-blooded — 
Indians looked on with great interest. 
This sale meant more to each individ- 


~ ual of the 2,200 Osage Indians than — 


the World Series’ 
world’s champions. 

There was a generous sprinkling of | 
ladies. To my surprise, many of them 
had the appearance of having just 
stepped out of a modiste’s establish- 
ment on Fifth Avenue. That wasn’t 
the only surprise. Most of the fair — 
feminines were not only spirited bid- 


receipts to the 


ders, but I noted that many of the — 


more prominent oil men continually — 
leaned their heads to get the advice of — 
their “better halves.” Another inci-.. 
dent drew my attention. It is not, — 
however, localized to Oklahoma.. 
Whenever one of the oil bidders would - 
lean over to get the advice of his “‘bet-— 
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ter half” and she shook her head, it 
meant no further bidding. 

At 2:10 a party from the Chatham 
and Phoenix Bank of New York caused 
a momentary flurry as they filed into 
the. upper box, directly over the auc- 
tioneer’s platform. 

As the 101st parcel is announced, 
the auctioneer remarks that George 
Miller, of the “101 Ranch,” ought to 
bid on this tract; but the famous 
ranchman only smiles. 

The great background of large blue- 
prints is now noticeable. Women 
down in front of the platform are 
deeply interested. At this juncture a 
young woman in the first row becomes 
very active. She is coaching a spirited 
bidder who makes a try from the 103d 
to 109th tract, but they fail to get any 
of them. As the 109th tract-is passed 
a giant Osage, fully six feet six inches 
tall, wrapped in a great highly colored 
blanket, stalks into the rear of the 
hall. He gazes silently a few moments 
at the interested spectators, nods to 
the auctioneer, gazes a moment at the 
great crowd under the pale lights in 
the rear of the theater, and walks 
stoically out. “That boy is going to 
bring good luck,” muttered a youthful 
Tulsa newspaper correspondent. 

As ‘the 116th tract is passed three 
women file into the rear of the room 
and gaze anxiously toward a man and 
woman in the third row. The latter 
dolefully shake their heads, and the 
quickly frozen smiles tell the story of 
“lost to a higher bidder.” The five 
quickly leave the hall. 

Bidding passes briskly on to the 
170th tract, which sells for $20,000 to 
C. A. Lake. 

A real oil well is now put up, aver- 
aging about sixty barrels a day. 
There is a great deal of banter on this 
tract. “What kind of sand?” calls a 
bidder to the auctioneer. “Duke’s 
Mixture” is the reply, and the audi- 
ence is convulsed with laughter. The 
well finally sells at $72,000. 

At 3:20 Waite Phillips takes a seat 
in the fourth row, with Mr. Pringle, 
his right-hand man. He has one of 
the best locations in the building. 
There is a flutter among those present, 
due to the fact that Waite Phillips is 
one of the greatest and shrewdest 
oil men in the Southwest, who plays a 
lone hand, owns all the stock in the 
companies he heads, refuses absolutely 
to be drawn into stock-selling schemes 
of any kind, and is in short one of 
the nerviest oil operators attending 
the oil sales. The audience at this 
point displays great interest in a gray- 
haired man walking down the side 
aisle. It is Senator Harrold, the first 
Republican Sénator elected from Okla- 
-homa, and one of ‘the handsomest men 
that ever sat in the United States 
Senate. 
| As the 340th tract is sold the house 
is crowded, every seat taken, with 
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SECRETARY WORK TALKING TO AN OSAGE INDIAN (RIGHT ) 


fully two hundred standing. There 
is a flutter of excitement now. be- 
cause the great Burbank pool will 
soon be reached, and this means large 
bids. 

L. E. Phillips arrives at 3:42. The 
gallery buzzes, because Phillips bids 
them up. Secretary Work breathes a 
sigh of relief. Phillips is known to 
love oil wells next to T-bone steak, 
and he is a noted connoisseur on the 
latter. The room now presents a 
striking figure. Many smartly attired 
women finish up the background in 
the rear of the hall. A striking 
beauty walks down the hall at 4:15, 
and the Associated Press correspon- 
dent at my right gasps. “Heavens!” 
he breathes, “pinch me. And _ they 
call this the Wild West!” 

The three Phillips brothers are now 


in the room. Earl Sinclair occupies 
the second box. The Carter Oil Com- 
pany officials, with Mr. Young coach- 
ing, occupy the first box on the left; 
the Twin State Oil Company, the sec- 
ond. W. G. Skelly, one of the most 
noted oil men of Oklahoma, occupies 
the aisle seat of the seventh row to 
the right, the heads of the Gypsy Oil 
Company first row to the left, and 
the Prairie Oil Company third row: 
left. 

As the first tract is put up for sale 
the auctioneer remarks, with a 
chuckle: “Same old crowd; the same 
old faces on the wall.” 

S. E. 16-26-6 opens, started by 
the Texas Oil Company; Phillips op- 
poses; Lewis Friedman, Mayor of 
Muncie, Indiana, joins in; the bid 
runs by $5,000, jumps quickly to 
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$125,000, the Carter Oil 
taking the tract at $127,000. 

S. W. 16-26-6. Sinclair starts at 
$20,000; Friedman against Sinclair to 
$60,000; Carter enters against Sin- 
clair; Carter shakes his head at $290,- 
000; R. M. Young, of Carter, then 
bids against Waite Phillips up to 
$360,000, when Phillips shakes his 
head; Skelly joins in at this point; 
Young immediately earnestly consults 
his advisers, and runs the bidding up 
to $380,000; Young bids $385,000 and 
secures the tract. 

S. W. 15-27-5. Bid opened by 
Skelly at $100,000, with Friedman op- 
posing; John Alcorn, of the Marlin 
Oil Company, jumps the bid from 
$100,000 to $250,000 in one jump—the 
audience gasps; Sinclair quickly runs 
the bid to $325,000; almost instantly 
$375,000 is reached; there is a $50,000 
jump here by Skelly; Sinclair goes to 
$500,000; Skelly goes to $525,000; 
Sinclair makes it $530,000; Skelly 
throws the house in an uproar by bid- 
ding $531,000; Alcorn jumps it to 
$600,000; Skelly snaps back, “$625,- 
000;” Sinclair enters, and Skelly, Al- 
corn, and Friedman all drop out. With 
the precision of the tick of the clock 
the auctioneer raises his right hand 
and drops it, and each time, by a nod 
of the head, Sinclair and Carter raise 
$5,000 at a time, until $800,000 is 
reached; Young now shakes his head, 
Sinclair looks dubious, Skelly confers 
with his advisers. The house has now 
grown very tense. Even Secretary 
Work, whose face has been a mask up 
to this time, rubs his nose. The tract 
is sold to Sinclair at $800,000. 

SE. 15-27-—5. Pugh, of the Sun 
Oil Company, startles the audience by 
opening the bidding on this tract at 
$650,000; Young* enters the bidding 
at $705,000; Pugh against Young to 
$850,000; Phillips vs. Young from 
$855,000 to $900,000 (Phillips evi- 
dently wants this tract); Mr. Pringle 
is doing the bidding for Waite Phil- 
lips, who sits by his side. The auc- 
tioneer, with the staccato shout of a 
Gatling gun, and almost as rapid, 
goes, at $5,000 jumps, from $1,100,000 
to $1,300,000. Young bids a little 
more uncertainly up to $1,320,000; 
Phillips nods his head very vigorously 
at $1,325,000; Young throws up his 
hands, and, the tract goes to Waite 
Phillips. 

This tract proved to be the highest- 
priced lease of the afternoon. 

N. E. 22-27-5 opens by a bid 
from Young at $400,000; N. K. 
‘Moody, of the Prairie Oil, sang out 
““$600,000;” the two quickly bid to 
‘$800,000; there is .a momentary lull, 
then monotonously the auctioneer 
again starts singing, ‘“25-30—-35—40,” 
and up to $925,000; the auctioneer 
asks Moody to go to a million—he 
nods his head; Young comes back at 
$1,025,000; the house is in an uproar. 
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A LEAGUE 
OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Ever since the war every 
one has been worrying 
about the younger genera- 
tion. Its motives, its man- 
ners, and its ultimate ends 
have been questioned and 
almost universally con- 
demned by the older gen- 


eration. 


Our young people have 
a champion, however, in the 


person of Mr. Harry T. 


Baker, Associate Profes- 
sor of English at Goucher 
College. 


« What we need,” writes 
Mr. Baker in a forthcom- 
ing Outlook article, “ is 
not so much a League of 
Nations as a League of 
Young People. It 1s they 
who are the true millen- 
nialists, they who. spy just 
around the corner the per- 
fect world.” 





The poker face was never so set and 
expressionless so far as inward feeling 
was concerned. Then Moody smiles. 
Carter is very serious. I glanced back 
at Secretary Work—he never moved 
an eyelash; Moddy drops out, and the 
tract goes to Carter for $1,025,000. 

Senator Harrold remarks ‘at this 
juncture that men who will pay a 
million dollars for the right to drill 
for oil certainly are entitled to any- 
thing they make if they make it. 

The remarkable feature of the oil 
leases is in the fact that the gigantic 
sums paid by the bidders’ represent 
only a. bonus. If they strike oil, six- 
teen per cent of the gross value of 
every gallon taken out goes to the 
Osage Indians, while the bonus alone 
will give $4,000 each to every man, 
woman, and child in the tribe, with 
more dizzy thousands pouring in when 
oil wells are drilled. 

S. E. 22-27 opens at $400,000; 
Phillips of Phillips Petroleum, Skelly, 
and McClintock of the Gypsy Oil Com- 
pany make a spirited three-cornered 
bid on this tract to $410,000 in less 


-than two minutes; then monotonously 


the bidding went from $413,000 to 
$480,000 between McClintock and 


to bid them up. 


next to Nelson Moody. 


Skelly on $1,000 raises; it goes by 
$1,000 raises to $500,000. The audi- 
ence is both gasping and laughing; it 
appears to me that the lady in front, | 
who has interested me all afternoon, 
hasn’t breathed for minutes. Now she 
does with a short, jerky breath, as the 
bidding proceeds by $1,000 raises to — 
$542,000. The auctioneer begs them 
The lady in front 
now interests me greatly; I am almost 
certain that she hasn’t breathed for at 
least five minutes. Phillips and Skelly 
both are in consultation with the men 
around them at this point; Phillips 
bites his cigar in half, but I sup- 
pose he feels that he might just as 
well lose a quarter after making a 
$1,325,000 bid; the tract goes to 
$583,000 by $1,000 bids—the crowd is 
now getting restless; it goes to $595,- 
000. Secretary Work is now frown- 
ing. The house is jammed at. this 
time; newsboys elbow their way in, 
selling news extras. Monotonously 
the auctioneer’s hand goes up and 
down to $670,000, the Gypsy Company 
securing the tract. 

N. E. 23-27-5. 
Oil Company, 
$1,195,000. 

N. W. 23-27-5. The $600,000 mark 
was quickly reached between the 
Gypsy and Phillips Petroleum. They 
are bidding well now, jumping $50,- 
000 at a time; Gypsy goes to $850,000, 
when Nelson Moody startles the house 
by bidding $950,000; Phillips raises, 
and Nelson Moody again sings out, “A 
million.” They talk millions here 
just like bootblacks talking about 
dimes. Phillips, of the Phillips Petro- 
leum, takes the tract at $1,005,000. 

The next tract starts out with a 
$200,000 bid between Skelly and 
Moody; the bid is quickly run to $625,- 
000; Moody wants a tract, and has so 
far been unsuccessful. While I am 
taking out my lead pencil the bid goes 
to $735,000, with three-cornered bid- 
ding, Phillips Petroleum having en- 
tered at $650,000; the next bid by 
Skelly, at $740,000, takes the tract. 

Tract 16, and last, starts with brisk ~ 
bidding. Two bright-eyed women sit 
They have 
coached him all afternoon. I know 
one must be Mrs. Moody, because he 
always agrees when she shakes her 
head emphatically—I am a married 
man and know the sign. Phillips and 
Moody are the bidders on the last 


Sold to the Gypsy 
taking the tract at 


atract. They want to get it over with, 


and do quickly, Phillips winning out. — 
The great crowd quickly files” 
through the street to the special 
trains, and in a few moments small 
groups of local people can be seen on 
every street corner. The special pulls 
out and I hear on my right: “Phew! 
The Pawhuska sale is no place for a 
weak or fluttering heart, and mine 
flutters every time I think of those 
million-dollar bids.” { 
oa | 

| 





A PONY EXPRESS RIDER 


Mural Painting in the First National Bank of St. Joseph, Missouri 


THE PONY EXPRESS WILL RIDE AGAIN 


IME: Shortly before daybreak 
on the morning of August 31, 
1923. Place: St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. Principal characters: William 
Frederick Cody Goodman, nephew of 
William F. Cody (“Buffalo Bill”), and 
a prancing fleet-footed pony, saddled 
and bridled. (To the _ saddle is 
strapped a heavy leathern saddle-bag 
containing United States mail. A 
great concourse of excited people, 
dressed as for a gala occasion, sur- 
round the principals of our drama.) 
At a signal Goodman, dressed in the 
garb of a frontiersman, leaps upon 
the pony’s back, waves a hasty fare- 
well amid the vociferous shouts of 
the crowd, and flashes off like an ar- 
row, the nose of his mount turned 
toward the west. 

Nineteen twenty-three, did I say? 
Yes; though I might have written it 
April 3, 1860, have substituted the 
name of Johnny Fry for Goodman’s, 
and have been strictly accurate. What 


you saw was the opening event of a. 


mammoth celebration commemorating 
that romantic, that adventurous form 
of communication of Civil War days— 
the Pony Express. 

For thirteen days between August 
31 and September 12 the States of 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Nevada, and California will 
celebrate the progress made in trans- 
portation since the days when the 
mail was carried on horseback from 
‘the Missouri River to the Father of 


BY J. M. SEABRIGHT 


Waters by that band of young men— 
mostly boys—who’ for daring, horse- 
manship, and bravery have never been 
excelled. 

In every town in those seven States 
through which galloped the steeds of 
the Pony Express are to be held cele- 
brations, expositions, pageants, and 
other festivities of historical signifi- 
cance. In Kansas the time will be 
given over to industrial and transpor- 
tation expositions; in Colorado, to a 
continuous *mining exhibition; in 
Wyoming, to a cattle show and his- 
torical pageant participated in by 
Indians; in Utah, to a mining and 
agricultural celebration; and in Cali- 
fornia, to two celebrations—one in 
Sacramento, the western terminus of 
the Pony Express, and the other in 
San Francisco, whither the mail was 
borne from Sacramento by boat. Cali- 
fornia’s will probably be the largest 
and most impressive, since the revived 
ride ends at San Francisco on Admis- 
sion Day—always an important holi- 
day in the history of the State, which, 
never having been a. Territory, is 
proud of its immediate admission into 
full-fledged Statehood without having 
had to go through a period of appren- 
ticeship. 

History and transportation form 
the main themes in the affair: the 
glamourous days of the Old West, of 
Buffalo Bill and his companions, will 
return again in so far as possible; and 
coupled with their revival you will see 


the strides that have been made in 
the modes of transportation since that 
never-to-be-forgotten age. 

Contrast—the power of . contrast 
will manifest itself. For following 
the riders on horseback there will 
run motor trucks and passenger auto- 
mobiles and motor cycles. The West- 
ern Pacific Railroad will run a special 
passenger express train westward on 
such a schedule that it will keep 
abreast of the horsemen almost all the 
way. And, as further proof of trans- 
portation’s strides, Government air- 
planes will hover above the modern 
counterparts of Buffalo Bill, “Pony 
Bob” Haslem, and other riders of the 
old days. 

In Utah you will see brought back 
into use, for a distance sufficient to 
flavor the procession, the covered emi- 
grant wagon—the so-called “prairie 
schooner,” made famous by Emerson 
Hough and others—but this will be 
for only a comparatively short dis- 
tance, because of its slow progress. In 
Nevada the historical twenty-mule 
team, once used to haul ores, will 
greet you; and in Colorado’s mining 
celebration you will witness something 
like the Days of ’49 Celebration last 
year in Sacramento—men and women 
dressed in the costumes of the mining 
camps of the sixties, and all the forms 
of mining ever employed in Colorado 
in actual operation. In brief, in point 
of length you will see the greatest 
historical and industrial exhibition 
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ever held in the world, if that state- 
ment be not too Barnumy. 

The Pony Express Memorial Asso- 
ciation, which has had charge of the 
arrangements, has decided to have the 
riders follow the Victory Highway in 
those spots where the old Pony Ex- 
press trail has been obliterated, since 
they are virtually parallel for many 
miles. The procession of riders and 
machines will move each day only 
eight hours, from seven o’clock in the 
morning to four in the afternoon, 
with an hour off at noon for lunch at 
the site of one of the old Pony Ex- 
press stations. Such leisurely prog- 
ress will prevent injury to the horses 
and will give people an opportunity to 
see the pageant all the distance. 

A mounted delegation from San 
Francisco will meet the riders at 
Sacramento and accompany them to 
the city, passing through Richmond, 
Berkeley, and Oakland. 

At St. Joseph five thousand people 
will participate in a celebration de- 
picting the city’s history from Indian 
days to the present. 

This revival of the Pony Express 
calls back to mind the days of its in- 
ception. In 1860 St. Joseph was the 
western terminus of rail and tele- 
graph communication. Mail service 
was furnished by Ben Holladay’s and 
John Butterfield’s stage-coaches. But 
the latter were not speedy enough for 
those folks on the Pacific coast and in 
between, especially since they had 
heard the first faint rumblings of war. 
Accordingly the firm of Russell, Ma- 
jors & Waddell, proprietors of the 
Overland Stage Line, undertook to 
inaugurate a fast mail-carrying ser- 
vice after a conference with Senator 
Gwinn, of California, who promised 
them Federal aid. In the New York 


“Herald” and in the “Missouri Re- 
publican” of March 26, 1860, there- 
fore, appeared this startling an- 


nouncement : 


TO SAN FRANCISCO IN EIGHT DAYS. BY 
THE CENTRAL OVERLAND CALIFORNIA 
AND PIKE’S PEAK EXPRESS COMPANY 
The first courier of the Pony Ex- 
press will leave the Missouri River 
on Tuesday, April 3d, at 5 o’clock 
P.M., and will run regularly weekly 
thereafter, carrying letter mail only. 
Telegraph mail will be transmitted 
over the Placerville and St. Joseph 
wire to San Francisco by the connect- 
ing express in eight days. Letter 
mail will be delivered in ten days 
from the departure of the express. 


At the same moment when Johnny 
Fry shot from St. Joseph on a black 
pony, bearing a message of congratu- 
lation from President Buchanan to the 
Governor of California, a few news- 
papers, some bank drafts, and a num- 
ber of important business letters, a 
white pony left Sacramento for the 
east. The first rider eastward rode to 
Foisom, twenty miles away, and the 
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next to Placerville, where he connected 
with the rider “Boston,” who took the 
route to Friday’s Station, crossing the 
Sierra Nevadas. Sam Hamilton next 
fell into line, and pursued his way to 
Genoa, Carson City, Dayton, Reed’s 
Station, and Fort Churchill. Here 
“Pony Bob’ Haslem took the trail to 
Smith’s Creek, a distance of 120 miles 
through hostile Indian country. From 
that point Jay G. Kelley rode to Ruby 
Valley, and from there Richardson 
dashed to Deep Creek, whence a mad 
rush by other riders..to the Missouri 
River. 

At Sacramento the entire popula- 
tion awaited the first messenger. Like 
a modern circus day it was to them. 
Heavy wagers they laid as to whether 
he would arrive on time. Can you not 
see that picture? All eyes turned 
towards the old immigrant road, a 
cheer going up as keener eyes detect 
a cloud of dust far distant; at length, 
amid shouts and wild acclaim, a dusty 
rider drawing sharp rein in their 
midst, his pony white with foam, ex- 
actly ten minutes before the appointed 
time. The tired rider is at once sur- 
rounded and congratulated, and his 
pony bedecked with flowers. It is 
recorded, too, to the shame of. sou- 
venir-hunters in the crowd, who, like 
the poor, we have always with us, that 
they picked out most of the hairs from 
the pony’s tail! 

Night and day thereafter, then, 
these intrepid riders, selected for 
their wiry build, their high code of 
morals,~ and their courage, raced 
madly against time over that two- 
thousand-mile route, knowing only one 
fear—that of being late. Through 
blinding blizzard. and scorching sun, 
across desert and prairie, swimming 
rivers and courting death on narrow 
ledges, the Pony Express riders sped 
across a country infested with hostile 
and powerful red men. No love let- 
ters were carried, important as they 
often are; only official Government 


mail, urgent communications of busi- . 


ness men, and newspapers printed on 
special tissue paper to lighten their 
weight. Five dollars was charged for 
each half-ounce, and fifteen pounds 
was the maximum amount of mail car- 
ried by any rider. This fee of $5 the 
Post Office Department later reduced 
to $1, but still-it was expensive, for 
each letter had to be placed in a ten- 
cent Government-stamped envelope 
and 10 cents per half-ounce was an 
additional item levied by the Govern- 
ment. <A total charge of $25 for a 
single letter was not unusual. 

The mail pouches were water-tight 
after sealing, but as a further precau- 
tion all mail was wrapped in oilskin. 
The pouches were never opened till 
the end of the journey. 

Stations on the Pony Express trail 
were first placed twenty-five miles 
apart, but later at ten and fifteen 


miles. 


Slade, who was a notorious desperado 


7 22 August 
The distance between any two 
stations was known as a “stage.” 


Each rider traversed, on the average, 
three stages, and traveled at least 


thirty-three miles, on three horses. 


The “ponies” employed were fleet Cali- 


fornia or Mexican mustangs, as sure- — 


footed as mountain goats and as full 
of endurance as their riders. They 
received the best of care as to feed- 
ing and housing and driving. Usually 
ten miles at the limit of the animal’s 
pace was all that was expected of him. 
As a rider approached a relay sta- 
tion he would loosen his saddle-bag. 
Sometimes the station-keeper could 
see him approaching, but often he 
could not, in which event the horse- 
man would give a shout to announce 
his coming. The instant he arrived 
he swung his precious saddle-bag over 
the saddle of a fresh pony, leaped 
from his tired mount to the back of 
the other, and was off like a flash. 
Two minutes were allowed by the 
Pony Express Company for a change 
of horses, but it rarely required more 
than a few seconds. When riders” 
were changed, the incoming rider 
would unloose his saddle-bag before 
arrival at the station, and have it all 
ready to toss to the new rider, who > 
would gallop off the - moment he 
grasped the bag. ‘ 
The Pony Express riders made up 
a group of remarkable men, few of 
whom were more than thirty years of 
age, and many mere boys in-their 
teens. They were of slight build—all 
under 135 pounds in weight—and of 
wiry physique. These aristocrats of 
the saddle differed from ordinary 
plainsmen also in character, for 
whereas the latter were usually pro- 
fane, boisterous, and heavy drinkers, 
Russell, Majors, and Waddell were 
temperate, God-fearing men, who 
selected only those of their own moral 
standard to run the Pony Expres 
Each man, upon entering the service, 
had to sign this pledge: ; 
I agree not to use profane lan- ~ 
guage; not to get drunk; not to gam- { 





ble; not to treat animals cruelly; and — 
not to do anything incompatible with 
the character of a gentleman. _ 
Most of them kept the pledge, the 
really notable exception being Jack 















and cold-blooded murderer, and who 
was finally hanged after he had killed 
more than a score of people. The rest 
were faithful to their employers, loyz 
to one another, fearless before danger. 
The list of them is a long one and 
bears the names of some of our most 
famous scouts and guides of the West 
of frontier days. 

The most renowned and proballl y 
the highest paid of them all was the 
Buffalo Bill of Wild West fame, whe 
received $150 per month, in compari 
son with an average of about $120 
Others were Charles Cliff, Johnn 
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Fry, Harry Haff, James Moore, Jack 
‘Keetly, and Melville Baughn.  Per- 
haps the most picturesque was Robert 
-Haslem, known familiarly as “Pony 
‘Bob,” a splendid rider, a courageous 
fighter—in short, a born pony-express- 
man. After the line was discontinued 
he rode for Wells-Fargo. He died 
only a few years ago at the mellow age 
of seventy-three. 

‘The Buffalo Bill of later years was 
only fourteen years old when he rode 
his first mount for the Pony Express. 
“Old Jules,” the agent who employed 
him, first gave him a forty-five-mile 
run and three changes of horses—con- 
sidered a comparatively easy task. 
But a few months after entering the 
‘service the boy asked for a transfer 
‘to a longer route—‘‘a reg’lar man’s 
route,” he said—and was’ assigned to 
the one between Three Crossings, Ne- 
braska, and Red Buttes, Wyoming, a 
lap of 116 miles. Soon after his entry 
into this fascinating calling Cody was 
compelled to make a trip of 384 miles, 
stopping only for meals and to change 

~mounts. And a week later he had a 
-narrow escape from death at the 


. Joseph, Missouri 


eT” wit 


‘ 
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hands of Indians. Near a secluded 
spot called Horse Creek he was way- 
laid and chased by Sioux, but managed 
to outdistance his pursuers. But on 
arriving at the next station he found 
that the station agent had: been mur- 
dered and all the stock stolen by an- 
other band of marauders. He was 
thus compelled to ride his tired pony 
many miles through hostile territory 
before he reached another station and 
secured a fresh mount. 

And here let it be said to the glory 
of the men of the Pony Express that, 
while many were killed during raids 
by Bannocks, Piutes, Sioux, and Sho- 
shones, only one mail was lost during 
the life of the service—an accomplish- 
ment at once brilliant and typically 
American. 

Before 1860 the fastest mail stages 
took about three weeks to cover the 
distance between St. Joseph and Sac- 
ramento. When the Pony Express 
opened, its backers allowed ten days 
in summer and twelve in winter to 
cover the trip. Later the riders re- 


duced that schedule to eight and ten 
days. 


The fastest time ever made was 
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7 days 17 hours, in March, 1861, when 
the riders carried the inaugural ad- 
dress of Abraham Lincoln. That they 
might perform this service there were 
installed 190 stations, presided over 
by 400 station men. Eighty riders and 
420 ponies completed the personnel. 

The Pony Express was driven out 
of existence in October, 1861, by the 
telegraph. The United States Gov- 
ernment had offered a prize of $40,000 
for the extension of the telegraph line 
to Salt Lake City. This feat Edward 
Creighton performed, and the Califor- 
nia Telegraph Company carried the 
line to San Francisco, making of the 
Pony Express “one of the romantic 
ghosts of the old days of the Far 
West.” 

Like many other phenomena of the 
Old West, the Pony Express has 
passed away. Yet all who read this 
and those’ who will witness the mo- 
mentary revival of that which was 
will surely realize the indomitable 
spirit that made the Pony Express an 
enterprise whose success in function- 
ing typified the successful conquest of 
the land of Buffalo Bill. 





MONUMENT ERECTED AT ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI, 1N 1912, MARKING THE SPOT 

- a ae _ ‘WHERE THE PONY EXPRESS STARTED, ON APRIL 3, :1860. 

AT THE LEFT IS CHARLES E. CLIFF; WILLIAM F. CODY (“BUFFALO BILL”) IS 
AT THE RIGHT. BOTH OF THESE MEN RODE FOR THE PONY EXPRESS 


THE MAN STANDING 


Photograph by D. Sargent Bell, Philadelphia 


THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN IN TWO PARTS. 
ASSEMBLED, SO THE PICTURE OF THE CROWD WAS TAKEN AND 


HAD NOT YET 


A SEPARATE FLASH LIGHT 





WHEN THE CROWD GATHERED AT SEVEN O’CLOCK, DURING DAYLIGHT, THE ORCHESTRA 
AFTERWARDS THE ORCHESTRA WAS PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


BRAHMS AND COMPANY AT LEMON HILL 


N Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 

on a forest-clad mound known as 

Lemon Hill, there is in progress 
one of America’s most significant 
enterprises in the way of symphonic 
music for the multitude. 

The assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, an enthusias- 
tic Scandinavian named Louis Matt- 
son, gives up his summer to it for vir- 
tually no stipend at all. The fifty 
players (including thirty-eight vir- 
tuosi of the Philadelphia Orchestra) 
have agreed to accept for wages the 
irreducible minimum which their 
musical union prescribes. Henry 
Hadley, the conductor, is taking as 
little money as the law of his own 
artistic being allows, and the soloists 
—of whom there are three a week, 
domestic and imported—are abating 
very considerably their usual fees. 

All these concessions are made so 
that sixty-four concerts, of two hours’ 
duration, may be given for the sum 
total of $40,000 appropriated after 
considerable haggling and niggling by 
the City Council. In that body a typi- 
cal debate took place, in which the 
friends of the politicians and the 
friends of the people were hornlocked. 

The former growled that $40,000 
was too much to pay to one organiza- 
tion for public music. What they 
thought, but did not openly declare, 
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was that $40,000 would provide a 
number.of minor clerkships for satel- 
lites of “the gang.” They hated to 
think of all that money streaming by 
them, for esthetics instead of politics, 
without their fingers in it. But the 
friends of the people had their way; 
and now,.as they see what is happen- 
ing on the broad crest of Lemon Hill, 
they are exulting in the victory. 
For «what  oc¢ifme 16" this. 
evening a throng of about 


Each 
7,000 





HENRY HADLEY 


Brahms. 


gathers. About 5,000 of them find 
free seats in an auditorium open to 
the sky, with a shell for the orchestra. 
The others find standing-room at the 
rear. When it rained the other night, 
the listeners -flocked back to wet seats 
and dried them with their own bodies 
as soon as the downpour eased off suf- 
ficiently. The silence is devotional. 
The assemblage seems to know pre- 
cisely why it came, and to feel that it 
is getting what it came for. It is a 
wonderful thing to think that such a 
throng is pulled away from the coun- 
ter-lure of the movies, or of the fling 
ver, or of boating on the Schuylkill, or 
some other seasonal avocation, to 
such a spiritual form of public enter- 
tainment. 

Friday night is symphony niche 
and then the programme is _ buil 
round one of the immortal wor 
of Beethoven or Tschaikowsky or 
The silence is, if anything 
more intense, the applause, if pnt 
more appreciative, than ever. 

It is not claimed for Philadelphi 
that these Lemon Hill concerts ar 
more remarkable or more creditable t | 
the community which maintains them 
than the magnificent undertaking of 
municipal opera at St. Louis, or th 
fine orchestral concerts in New York 
at the Lewissohn Stadium, or othe 
enterprises of the sort, near and far 












and 





in musical America. 


But it is fair to 
point out, in favor of what is going on 


at Philadelphia, that whereas in most 


other places there is a charge for ad- 
mission, graded according to the loca- 


tion of the seat, in Philadelphia the 
- music is heard for nothing, and who- 


soever will may take any seat he 
pleases if he is early on the scene. Or, 
for the price of a carfare, he may 
attend the excellent orchestral con- 
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evidence a classical leaning. A recent 
evening was begun with the triumphal 
march from “Aida,” and the lilting 
overture for Weber’s “Oberon” fol- 
lowed. Then Mr, Hadley offered— 
aside from the set programme—a new 
march of his own writing, and, as a 
further interpolation, a Tschaikowsky 
“Andante Cantabile.” A good so- 
prano singer, Madame Betty Lionni, 


sang “Hear Ye, Israel,” from Men-. 
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well-printed programme was supplied 
to the auditors. 

One of the most satisfactory fea- 
tures of these summer concerts is 
that they assist in maintaining the in- 
tegrity and continuity of development 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra, from 
whose ranks the personnel of the park 
orchestra is so largely recruited. 
When symphonic music is resumed in- 
doors at the Academy of Music in 


certs which have been maintained at  delssohn’s 


Willow Grove, just outside the city 
limits, these many seasons. 

The programmes of the Lemon Hill 
performances contain much in the 


lighter vein, but there is always in numbers. 


“METHODISTS ON MONTE 


“Elijah,” 
Forge’s dextrous arrangement of a 
Strauss waltz, “Vienna Forests.” The 
“Caucasian Sketches” 
Iwanow were among the remaining 
A carefully annotated and 


and Frank La _ October, there will be no inconsider- 
able number of patrons whose musical 
education was measurably assisted, if 
not actually begun, at the summer con- 
certs on the wooded slopes of Lemon 


Hill, almost at the city’s heart. 


MARIO” 


of Ippolitow- 


PROTESTS TO THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF THE OUTLOOK 


In editorial correspondence from Rome by a member of The 
Outlook’s staff, Elbert Francis Baldwin, several of the readers 
of The Outlook, some of them Methodists, others Catholics, have 
found occasion for complaint and protest. The fact that objec- 
tions to the article have come from both sides against Mr. 
Baldwin’s account of the controversy occasioned by the Method- 
ists’ purchase of the top of Monte Mario, overlooking St. Peter’s 
in the Vatican, indicates that at least Mr. Baldwin’s article was 
impartial. There was nothing further from Mr. Baldwin’s. or 
The Outlook’s intention than to wound the sensibilities of any 
group of The Outlook’s readers. So we have assured complain- 
ants. Loyalty, however, often sees insinuations where none 
exist. Whatever criticism was involved in the story of the 
controversy between the American Methodists in Rome and the 
Italian Catholics was directed not against the Roman Catholic 
or the Methodist Church as a whole, but against those engaged 
in the controversy. After re-examining the article we believe 


that offense has been taken, not from what the article states, 
but from what offended readers of the article have inferred. 
For example, when Mr. Baldwin speaks of ‘‘the Catholics,” it 
seems clear to us that he is referring not to all Catholics, but 
to those Catholics of whom he is writing in particular. Simi- 
larly, when Mr. Baldwin says that doubtless the American 
Methodists expected to be a thorn in the Papal side, there is 
no necessary inference that they intended to be, but that they 
simply expected that to happen which always has happened 
when advocates of liberty as exemplified by Protestantism 
encounter traditions of authority as exemplified by Roman 
Catholicism. What else could they or any one else expect? The 
two letters which we print herewith we welcome to our col- 
umns, and we helieve our readers will find them informative, 
as well as interesting. We express to the writers of them our 
appreciation of the courteous terms in which they couch their 
remonstrance.—The Editors. 


I—FROM A METHODIST POINT 


SHE issue of The Outlook for 

| _ July 25 contains an article writ- 

ten from Rome by your edi- 

torial correspondent, Mr. Elbert Fran- 

cis Baldwin, entitled ‘Methodists on 
Monte Mario.” 

Permit me to express my keen in- 
terest in the discussion with which 
the article concludes. The statement 
of the bearing of the attitude of both 
Church and State toward the occu- 
pancy of a part of the Monte Mario 
hill by the Methodist school is well- 
balanced, acute, and signficant in its 
reasoning. Mr. Baldwin clearly sees 
the international as well as the ec- 
clesiastical elements in the problem 
and states them convincingly. There 
are, however, certain other statements 
implications in the article to 
which I beg to direct your attention. 

1. The assertion that the Methodist 


Episcopal Church went to Italy—as it 


did more than a half-century ago— 


_and that it is there now in spirit and 
in purpose to promote anti-Catholic 
| propaganda is contrary to the facts. 
. The purpose in extending the work of 
the Methodist Church to Italy was to 
_ develop an evangelical spirit and pro- 


gramme. In common with the Wes- 


_leyans of, England, the Baptists of 
“America, the Waldensians with their 


hill approaching that summit. 


‘Rome for centuries. 


support in part from American Pres- 
byterians and from others in this 
country, it has suffered from the 
organized intolerance of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities of the dominant 
Church. This has been true, however, 
also in England, in the United States, 
in Germany. Where has it not been 
true that defense of the essentials of 
the Gospel- as interpreted by the 
evangelical churches and the promo- 
tion of the free principles which in- 
here in it have stirred to indignant, 
if not vindictive, activity these same 
authorities? The intimation that the 
Methodists went to Italy with the ex- 
pectation of being “a thorn in the 
Papal side” is unfounded. This is not 
a fair appraisal of the history of a 


half-century of sacrifice and devotion 


in a great cause. 

2. To house “‘the very excellent boys’ 
school started many years ago” the 
property on Monte Mario has been 
purchased. It was bought in the open 
in two or three parcels. It is not 
located on the summit of Monte 
Mario, but on the first reaches of the 
It had 
been available within the sight of all 
Had it been de- 
sired for any purpose—public, private, 
ecclesiastical—doubtless it could have 
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been secured. On a part of it the 
buildings for a sanitarium—now, af- 
ter modification, used for the school— 
were years ago erected. The schooi 
will require a group of new buildings. 
It is the intention to provide them as 
required. They should be worthy of 
their setting and of their purpose. 
The managers of the school, in co- 
operation with the proper municipal 
authorities, should plan to make them 
so. This is the simple story. 

There has never been in any of the 
plans, with which I have been familiar 
from the beginning, the suggestion of 
the erection of a great basilica. The 
talk about a cupola bigger than 
Michelangelo’s is amusingly absurd. 
A distinguished layman of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, closely fa- 
miliar with the past and _ present 
plans, writes, ‘Surely no Methodist 
ever dreamed of building a dome on 
Monte Mario surpassing Michelange- 
lo’s.” If your correspondent had 
merely said that it had been rumored 
that such was the purpose, or even 
that. it had been stated that such was 
the purpose, it would have seemed to 
me unworthy of remark. Since, how- 
ever, he states that this has been said 
by one of the leaders of the Church, 
it is well absolutely and finally to dis- 
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avow it, that it may be eliminated 
from all further consideration. Dr. 
B. M. Tipple, who was asked by the 
Italian Methodists to serve as the 
President of the school and is now 
officially holding that position, months 
ago wrote as follows: 

It has been said that we are plan- 
ning to erect a church on Monte 
Mario that may rival St. Peter’s. 
This is pure imagining—it is more, 
it is absurdity. Such absurdity could 
only be equaled by those who can 
imagine that Italian Methodism is 
capable of such a project. Why talk 
of such folly when every one who is 
intelligently informed understands 
that the Rome authorities must pass 
on all building enterprises? 


3. A word is warranted apropos of 
the “Americanism” of Italian Method- 
ism. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has been developed in many lands, and 
American leaders and American re- 
sources have been potent in that de- 
velopment. But the Methodists of 
Scandinavia are not Americans—they 
are Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 
Finns. The Methodists of Germany 
are not Americans; they are to a man 
Germans. The Methodists of Italy 
are not Americans; they are Italians— 
as truly Italians as are the Walden- 


sians or the members of the so-called 
State Church. Rarely in the half- 
century have there been at any one 
time even a half-dozen Americans con- 
nected with the Methodist work in 
Italy. The effort has been to use the 
resources, leadership, and experience 
from the Church in America in the 
discovery and promotion in Italy of 
the spiritual forces which may de- 
velop and express the essential belief 
and practice which belong, not exclu- 
II—-FROM 
CANNOT refrain from express- 
| ing my indignation at the article 
“Methodists on Monte Mario.” I 
ask you to imagine for a moment that 
you yourself are a Catholic. You 
may, if you will, consider yourself, 
under these conditions, as intelligent 
as Pasteur, as profound as Newman, 
or, if you will, as witty as G. K. What 
would your feelings be upon reading 
the above-mentioned article? What 
would be the feelings of an Italian 
gentleman? Perhaps you would con- 
sider his feelings very ‘‘Europian” 
like the famous Chollop. 

I believe there is a large sum of 
money waiting for any one who can 
prove that the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means is a doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. You might suggest 
that your jaunty correspondent try to 
earn it. I believe that you do not 
wish to give offense. It has, however, 
for many years been a habit to let any- 
thing be said about the Catholic 
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sively, but really, to the movement of 


‘which the Methodist Episcopal Church 


is one expression. It is true that the 
leadership of the Church has been 
called into service. It is true that 
money has been provided and property 
placed at the disposal of Italian Meth- 
odism; witness, the churches and so- 
cial centers in Naples, Rome, Florence, 
Savona, Genoa, Pisa, Trent, Gorizia, 
Trieste, Venice, Bologna, Bari, Turin, 
and other cities. It is true that when 
the Armistice revealed the challenge 
to America of devastation, poverty, 
need, from the first generous income 
of the Methodist Centenary funds, 
food, clothing, tools, to an amount 
running into the scores of thousands 
of dollars, were promptly sent to Italy, 
for which from royal, municipal, and 
national sources, as well as from the 
Italian Methodists, expressions of the 
warmest gratitude were received. It 
is true that co-operation of this kind 
must mean participation to a degree 
both in counsel and in execution. The 
delicacy of relationships involved, 
from both the political and racial 
view-points, is in little need of stress 


to those who are intimately concerned ° 


in these matters. Did your correspon- 
dent know, when emphasizing the 
“Americanism” of the Italian Method- 
ist Church, that, with the exception 
of the President, every officer and in- 
structor of the Instituto Internazion- 
ale on Monte Mario is Italian, that 
the only American under salary in the 
regular work is the pastor who con- 
ducts the. English-speaking service in 
Rome and Venice, that every district 
superintendent is an Italian, that the 
treasurer who handles all the funds is 
an Italian layman, that the Finance 
Committee is made up entirely of 
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Church without comment or 
Things are changing. 

Allow me to give some parallels: 

“With the dreadful doctrine of hu- 
man depravity the Congregational- 
“CR Agee 3 

“With the dreadful doctrine of sal- 
vation by faith alone without any good 
works the Lutherans... .” 


notice. 


“With the dreadful doctrine of in- 


fant damnation the Baptists... .” 

I think if you printed any of the 
above statements. you would rightly 
be inundated with protests. Even 
should the description be true, the use 
of the words “dreadful “doctrine” 
would “wound sensibilities.” Where 
there is not a particle of truth in the 
description then the case is still more 
serious. This is particularly true of 
the Catholic Church, where there is an 
exact science of theology. It is hardly 
necessary for me to deny that “Cath- 
olics” have a popular theology. When 
any one holds erroneous beliefs, he is 


Italians, that the delegates elected to © 
the Quadrennial General Conference 

in 1924 of the whole Church are all — 
Italians? These and the rest of the — 
personnel of the entire work are — 
“Methodists’—they are not “‘for- 
eigners.”” Why emphasize a contrast 
between the Waldensian Protestant 
Church as Italian and the Italian 
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' Methodist Church as non-Italian when 


the facts belie the contrast? Con-— 
sistently, the theory and purpose of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is to 
develop, not an American Methodism 
in Italy, but an Italian Methodism in 
Italy, and keen observers will declare 
that rapid progress is being made 
toward that end. 

Most earnestly one of the great 
evangelical denominations of the 
world has sought to place its resources — 
at the service of the free evangelical 
spirit of multitudes of Italians who 
are not satisfied with the organized 
sacerdotal forms of religion. The pur- 
pose is profoundly sincere, the task is 
indescribably difficult. Are there ¢ross- 
currents of national feeling? By wise 
patience they can be controlled. Are 
there critics of theory, of word, of prac- 
tice? Straight thinking, right action, 
honest speaking, will be their answer. 
To that Church, and I may say to its 
appointed agency for the conducting 
of this great enterprise, constructive 
suggestion and criticism have been 
and ever will be welcome. You, sir, 
must be the judge of the value of your 
correspondent’s communication to the 
enterprise in Italy and to the support- 
ing constituency in the homeland. 


FRANK MASON NORTH. 


Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 
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no longer a “Catholic.” The doctrine 
that the end justifies evil means is a 
pure figment. No philosopher has 
ever had the temerity to teach it, for 
it is repugnant to the moral conscious- 

































nor bad, 7. e., where it is cairo : 
like walking, sleeping, eating, 
such like, these things can be “sancti- 
fied” (in Protestant terminology), 
“justified” (in Catholic terminology, ¢ 
mere matter of translating St. Paul’s 
epistles). Do all things to the glory 
of God. This is surely a Christian 
principle believed by you as well as 
us. This justification of indifferent’ 
means that would otherwise be neither 
good nor bad is the little particle o1 
truth on which has been erected 4 
colossal misrepresentation of Catholic 


doctrine. EDWARD HAWKs. 


St. Joan of Are Reetory, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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~ Somme treme. perm 


vpsreentaminee 


A PAPAGO INDIAN 
NEAR HER ADOBE 
DWELLING © 


She is making ollas or 

water-jars and other 

pottery, which is colored 

a deep, warm red. She 

is civilized enough to 

demand a dollar for 
posing! 
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>» RELIGION AND ART ON THE DESERT 


SAN XAVIER 
MISSION— 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
—FOUNDED 
IN 1687 


For 236 years it has 
stood, a sentinel of 
Christianity on the des- 
ert. Adjacent to it is a 
village of Papago Indians 
(‘the baptized’’) who 
never went on the war- 
path until the Apaches 
three times attacked 
their beloved mission. 
Their children attend the 
mission school to-day 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LOVERS’ 
BY MADAME CHARLES BIELER, née MERLE D’AUBIGNE 


the shores of the Swiss lake, in 

the house where my father had 
written the ‘History of the Reforma- 
tion.” My mother said: “You are 
now twelve years old. It is time for 
you to stop lessons at home and to be- 
gin school, and I intend to put you 
in the hands of Mademoiselle Fanny 
Mercier, a mistress whom you will 
find very strict, but very capable and 
very fair. I hope you will prove 
worthy of such a teacher.” A few 
weeks later my mother and I climbed 
the cobblestones of the steep, narrow 
streets leading to the St. Pierre 
Cathedral, and there, within hearing 
of those beautiful chimes, I entered a 
class in Mademoiselle Mercier’s pri- 
vate school for young ladies. 

How well I remember the long 
table, covered with green baize, the 
subdued little girls with flowing hair 
and short skirts, and, sitting at the 
far end on an armchair with a hard, 
straight back, our “very capable 
teacher.” 

She was small, with a sallow com- 
plexion, a long nose, a capacious fore- 
head, and very small eyes full of fire, 
which made little girls tremble when 
there was any reason for a searching 
gaze. She had studied in German 
universities, and it seemed to us that 
there was no end to her encyclopedic 
knowledge. When she taught history 
and geography, her two great sub- 
jects, she gave us of course lists of 
names and dates and events wonder- 
fully classified, but what she wished 
to impress on our minds was the intel- 
lectual and spiritual characteristics of 
each nation and each epoch. When 
she spoke of the wisdom of Confu- 
cius, or of the delights of the Hindu 
Nirvana, or of the mysticism of the 
Middle Ages, she would look up to the 
ceiling, showing only the white of her 
eyeballs, as if she were falling into a 
trance. But when the lesson was on 
Calvin or Cromwell, the frail form 
would stiffen its backbone and the 
marked features of that plain and ex- 
pressive face took on a puritanic en- 
ergy which made us gasp, and gave us 
an object-lesson on the unbending 
character of Huguenot and Roundhead 
which remained for life. 

But girls in their teens rebel 
against study taken too seriously, and 
an undercurrent of silly jokes and 
irresistible giggling would run around 
the green-baize table so fast and so 


IE was in the old Geneva home, on 





4 Henri: Frédéric Amiel. Fragments d’un Jour- 
nal Intime. Edition nouvelle précédée d’une intro- 
duction par Bernard Bouvier. ' Trois volumes. 
Georg et Compagnie, Genéve, Suisse. 
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cunningly concealed that our teacher 
took no notice at first. But suddenly 
realizing that we were not following 
her into the Nirvana, or into the 
“categorical imperative” of Kant, she 
had to descend from these transcen- 
dental heights and distribute bad- 
conduct marks to those of us less suc- 
cessful than others in concealing our 
animal spirits. I remember that the 
mark was not half so bad to bear as the 
pained look in those expressive eyes, 
which seemed to say: “Those frivolous 
little girls! Shall I never succeed in 
lifting them up to a higher plane?” 

One of our silly jokes consisted in 
covert allusions coming from some 
of the class, who knew our teacher in 
her private life, about a certain 
philosopher professor at the univer- 
sity, who was supposed to be an ad- 
mirer at the same time of Mademoi- 
selle Fanny Mercier, the dark and 
stern expositor of history, and of 
Mademoiselle Berthe Vadier, the fair 
and curly-haired little lady who taught 
elocution and literature and composed 
innocent plays for school theatricals. 
“He will surely marry the fair one,” 
we surmised, “and her girls will win 
the day.” “Don’t worry,” others re- 
torted; “he cannot but marry our 
teacher, so much steeped in philos- 
ophy; there will be a wedding before 
long, and we shall get a holiday!” 
“Both sides are wrong,” interposed 
the knowing ones. ‘People say that 
the Professor is so undecided that he 
can remain half an hour on his door- 
step scrutinizing the weather, now 
catching hold of his umbrella, now 
laying it down, before coming to a 
decision. You will see that he will 
hesitate to the end between his two 
sweethearts, and we shall get neither 
a wedding nor a holiday.” 

In 1881 the class, duly ‘‘finished,” 
was soon to leave school, when pangs 
of sympathy and remorse began to 
assail us. Our teacher had been so 
unique and conscientious, so kind at 
heart under that thin crust of superi- 
ority and reserve! Had we taken 
advantage of our great privilege, had 
we shown that woman with a keen 
intellect and a great heart our respect 
and our gratitude? She seemed lately 
in great trouble, her features looked 
parched, her eyes were melancholy; 
surely the reason was that her friend 
the Professor was failing. On May 11 
the news of his death spread through 
the city. That day our teacher’s eyes 
were red and swollen, and a pin would 
have been heard to drop in the sub- 
dued class-room. 


After that day the sad, tired look 
never entirely left Mademoiselle Mer- 
cier’s eyes, and we soon heard the rea- 
son. Not only had she lost her friend, 
but he had left her the legacy of six- 
teen thousand nine hundred manu- 
script pages containing a diary begun 
in 1847, when he was twenty-six years. 
old, and continued up to his death at 
sixty. The Professor had left in his 
will these words addressed to Fanny 
Mercier: “You sometimes said. you 
were my widow. I take you at your 
word and leave you the rights of a 
widow—my Journal and my corre- 
spondence.” 

When Mademoiselle Mercier’s hard 
teaching day was over, every night, 
for four years after the death of her 
friend, she pored over these pages, 
blushing here, weeping there, shocked 
at one turn, overjoyed by some rare 
discovery at the next, busy selecting 
those extracts which were soon to 
come out under the title of “Frag- 
ments d’un Journal Intime” and flash 
the name of Henri Frédéric Amiel 
throughout the whole _ thinking 
world. 

Feeling unequal to the task, she had 
sent a part of the manuscript, copied in 
her own hand, to Edmond Scherer, the. 
great literary critic of “La Revue des 
Deux Mondes” and “Le Temps,” im- 
ploring him to help her. “A posthu- 
mous publication,” she wrote, “is such 
a delicate business. It is throwing. 
open to the public the inmost recesses 
of a soul, a positive treason if it 
is not done by intelligent and faith- 
ful hands. Such a responsibility is 
crushing me. My own interest (per- 
haps I should call it my feminine in- 
stinct) would have been to watch 
over those intimate confidences, to 
embalm them in the secret plans of 
my meditations. . . . But if this has 
to go to print, I should wish that 
what is published of the ‘Journal’ 
should do good, should exalt souls, 
should initiate them to the healthy 
life, the pure life, the high life!” 

When M. Bernard Bouvier (grand- 
son by his mother of the great French 
preacher Adolphe Monod), then a 
young student, charged by his maiden 
relative to bring the precious bundle 
to Paris, presented it to Edmond 
Scherer, the great writer answered: 
“Take back those papers, young man. 
I have known Amiel and I have read 
his works. He has been unsuccessful 
in everything he has undertaken. Let 
his memory sleep in peace.” But the 
young messenger would not be‘turned 
down; he insisted, left the bundle, and 
the following day Scherer wrote td 
Mademoiselle Mercier, “Send: me: all 
you'can spare of that Journal.” From 
that day that gifted woman and: that: 
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superior man began a correspondence 
which will some day be a wonderful 
sequel to the letters exchanged be- 
tween Amiel and Mademoiselle Mer- 
cier. Scherer wrote for the first vol- 
ume an admirable ‘Psychological 
Biography,” which opened the series 
of character sketches written since by 
Renan, Bourget, Matthew Arnold, 
Gaston Frommel, and a host of other 
writers. 

Amiel’s fervent admirer never 
dreamed of an integral publication of 
the sixteen thousand pages of her 
friend’s diary. Such a venture would 
have seemed to her a financial folly 
and a moral crime. So she set about 
her task with the following pro- 
gramme: “Omitting everything of a 
local or private character, the editors 
have chosen those pages which reflect 
most clearly the moral and intellectual 
personality of their friend, his great 
ideals, his broad outlook on men, on 
events, and on life. The book contains 
the confidences of a contemplative 
mind, of a philosopher to whom the 
aspirations of the soul are the sover- 
eign realities.” 

-So, with the reluctant consent of 
her learned adviser, Mademoiselle 
Mercier began that wonderful piece 
of ‘feminine patchwork which came 
out in two volumes in 1883 and 1887 
under the title of “Fragments d’un 
Journal Intime,” and was soon after 
translated into English by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. 

Every word of it is authentic, but 
the strict choice made with the wish 
of exalting a genius, the sentences left 
out, the widely separated fragments 
joined here and there, the attenuation 
of an expression judged too trivial, 
have certainly made a beautiful mo- 
saic, but not perhaps as true a por- 
trait of the man as might have been 
given if the artist had not been the 
loving, admiring woman she was. 

» Mademoiselle Mercier died in 1918, 
and left to her young relative, since 
become Professor of French Litera- 
ture at the Geneva University, all the 
Amiel papers, with the wish that he 
should continue the publication. He 
set to work, and the three volumes of 
the “New Fragments” appeared a few 
weeks ago. They are hailed all over 
the world by the Amiel devotees with 
much enthusiasm and curiosity, for it 
‘is in certain respects a new Amiel who 
emerges from these volumes. An 
Amiel more human, with his well- 
known imperfections more clearly de- 
fined, but also with his intellectual 
genius and moral virtues enhanced. 
| I cannot close this notice without a 
last tribute to the teacher of my 
‘young days. No one knew Mademoi- 
jSelle Mercier better than Henri 
‘Amiel; he constantly refers to. her in 
his “Journal;’” he calls her “dear 
Calvinist;’’ “little Saint,” “Sensitive,” 
“Seriosa,” “Fide,” “Stoic,” “Guardian 
ngel,’’: and says of her things beauti- 
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ful and true, like the following: ‘She 
is my particular friend, I call her my 


‘little Saint,’ she calls me her guide. 


. She lacks perhaps in creative 
spirit, in congenial mirth, but she 
has brains, will, pwrity, and, great- 
est gift of all, an unswerving con- 
science, a rare moral sense. She is 
loyalty itself, courage, charity, fidel- 
ity. Is there a woman in all the 
world more truthful, as incapable, as 
she is, of the least deceit? Is there 
a soul who loves righteousness more 
absolutely, and who seems created for 
heroism as much as that poor little 
Calvinist, whose soul is all on fire, but 
a divine fire? ...I admire in her that 
childlike simplicity coupled with a 
strong mind and a valiant character. 
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FICTION 
CITY OF LILIES (THE). By Anthony Pryde and 
R. K. Weekes. Robert M. McBride & Co., 

New York. $2. 

This is one of the best of the innu- 
merable stories dealing with an imag- 
inary small nation and the conspira- 
cies of revolutionists against some 
autocratic king or duke. Stevenson’s 
“Prince Otto” is the finest in texture 
and literary quality of all these sto- 
ries; Anthony Hope’s “Prisoner of 
Zenda” and its sequel are probably still 
the best among those books that de- 
pend on plot for interest. The present 
story has the right to be ranked high 
in its class. It grows more and more 
tense and exciting as it develops, and 
it quite fully answers the main requi- 
site for books of this type in that it 
keeps the reader in suspense and _is 
ingenious and novel in the working 
out of the final happy conclusion. 

ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
HUNTING A HAIR SHIRT, AND OTHER 
SPIRITUAL ADVENTURES. By Aline Kil- 


mer. The George H...Doran Company, New 
Yorks. $2.50: 


These are brief essays meant to be 
whimsical and quaint by turns, writ- 
ten by an author who is better known 
for poetry than for prose. The ap- 
peal in the best of Mrs. Kilmer’s 
poems is in their unassuming natural- 
ness, their directness and simplicity 
and unaffected feeling. These, we had 
come to believe, were the native quali- 
ties of her mind. And after a reading 
of the short prose pieces that make up 
the present volume we are of the same 
opinion. For here, where the effort is 
to put forward an offering of a differ- 
ent temper, the result is not convinc- 
ing. The paradoxes and inversions 
that are the stuff of whimsicality and 
ingenious nonsense are handled with 
a certain spirited emphasis, but there 
is neither the ingenuity of thought 
nor the persuasiveness of manner 
necessary to the acceptability of such 
material. Essays of this character 
are nothing without style, and beyond 
a certain spiritedness of approach the 
reader does not feel in them the dis- 
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That friend is indeed my conscience. 
And in that austere frame, in that 
soul of a stoic, there is a loving wo- 
man, a passionate woman, who strives 
to be nothing but soul, and cannot 
succeed. She is a religious drama.” 
The little girls in long hair and 
short skirts are now, many of them, 
mothers and grandmothers. They 
have built in their hearts a shrine to 
their teacher, and they are thankful 
to the compiler of the “New Frag- 
ments,’ who reversed the’ weeding 
process committed by “Seriosa” of all 
and every laudatory allusion to her- 
self, and reintroduced in their setting 
the hymns of admiration dedicated by 
the bachelor Philosopher to his lady- 
love of twenty-five years. 
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tinetive contours of an _ individual 
mind. A gay impertinence is achieved; 
but it is insufficiently sustained. In 
portions of the essays given over to 
narrative the author is mildly enter- 
taining, but on the whole the papers 
are without distinction either in 
thought or style. ; 
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BOOK OF LOVE (A). Translated by Witter 
Bynner from the French of Charles Vildrac. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2.50. 


Charles Vildrac is as definitely and 
passionately the poet of love—in its 
universal application—as Keats is the 
poet of beauty. Singleness of theme 
and a variety of aspects of the princi- 
ple of spiritual kinship in humanity 
are the characteristics of this collec- 
tion of Vildrac’s poems, translated by 
Witter Bynner. An introductory note 
by Emile Verhaeren isolates the sig- 
nificance of Vildrac when it is pointed 
out that the French poet “simply and 
fervently engages us . .. to love be- 
ings and things,” and that “wisdom, 
for him, is made neither of skepticism 
nor bitterness, but rather of courage, 
of confidence, and of joy.” The note 
of evangelism reflected in that esti- 
mate is in the poems. Vildrac is a 
poet with a message, and there are 
times when he stops only a little short 
of the hortatory. But for the most 
part the poems are emotionalized epi- 
sodes in his own or others’ experience, 
all tending to reveal the essential kin- 
ship in humanity and the possibility 
of mutual exchange of priceless spirit- 
ual treasure. There is little in the 
way of linguistic beauty, of sudden 
light and lift from phrase or epithet; 
but the book as a whole is moving 
with the beauty of passion that glows 
behind the words. In a translator’s 
note Mr. Bynner attests his efforts to 
retain the precise cadences of the 
original, and even its occasional 
rhyme and frequent assonance, rather 
than resort to an easy rendering in 
English free verse, wherein would be 
lost these characteristic features of 
Vildrac’s poetry. 
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HREE successive times a half-dollar tossed in the 

air had shown “heads.” An argument arose between 

| the owner of the coin and his friends. The first 
student of the “laws” of chance insisted that the chances 
of the coin’s showing ‘“‘tails” on the next turn were better 
than a repetition of “heads” for the fourth time. His 
friend maintained that such an argument merely proved 
how foolish some people were in considering surrounding 
conditions of whatever undertaking they might be busied 


CONFIDENCE 


with, for the chances of “heads” were exactly as good the 
last time as the first time the coin was tossed. 

All of which goes to prove that the sensible investor 
will not be misled in one direction because of misunder- 
standing the circumstances any more than he would allow 
himself to be side-tracked by closing his eyes altogether. 
If there is at present some timidity among certain inves- 
tors, a feeling of depression, it does not seem to be war- 
ranted after a careful examination of the facts. As 
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nomic changes. 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave.,at 46th St. 
New York 
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© 1923—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 


SLUM. 


Scientifically Safeguarded 
Investments 


STRAUS BONDS are scientifically safeguarded investments. 
A great many years ago, S. W.STRAUS & CO. set out to remedy 
the defects of the old-fashioned mortgage, and to divide up the 
mortgage into bonds so that a large number of individual invest- 
ors could participate in it. The result is the STRAUS BOND. It 


— Maximum safety of principal and interest; 


— Prompt payment of both principal and in- 
terest in cash when due; 


—Freedom from care and worry; 
—Increased convenience; and 
—Protection against depreciation and eco- 


These are accomplished through the scientific safeguards of the 
‘STRAUS PLAN, which has protected our clients from loss for 
41 years. STRAUS BONDS yield 6 to 642% and are in $1,000, $500 
and $100 amounts. Investigate them. Call or write today for 


BOOKLET 1-1305 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


OFFICES IN FORTY CITIES 


79 Post Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


41 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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INCORPORATED 


Straus BuILDING 
6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
CuHIcAco 
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Safety, Convenience 


and Profit 
in the Nation’s Capital 


OTH large and small investors 

have much to gain by using our 
Investment Savings Plan for buy- 
ing 6%% and 7% First Mortgage 
Investments. 


Under this plan, large investors, who 
usually wait until they have an even 
amount such as $1,000, $2,000 or 
$5,000, can avoid loss of income by 
getting 614 % or 7% on an odd amount, 
such as $300, $1,250 or $3,875. 


Small investors, on the other hand, 
can get 614% or 7% on any partial 
payment of $10 or more. 


In neither case is it necessary to 
make regular monthly payments if it 
is more convenient for the purchaser 
to pay at longer intervals. Ten months 
are allowed for the purchase to be com- 
pleted, after a first payment of 10%. 


We give A MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE of principal and savings bank 
interest should the purchaser, for any 
reason whatsoever, be unable to com- 

' plete the payments. 


The SAFETY of our First Mortgage 
Investments is proven by our record of 
no Joss to any investor in 50 years. 
Their CONVENIENCE is proven by 
our Investment Savings Plan, by a 
choice of maturities from 2 to 15 years, 
and by denominations of $100, $500 
and $1,000. Their PROFIT is proven 
by the interest rates of 614% and 7%, 
and by the State and Federal tax-free 
feotures. 


Write today for Booklet No. 6 
describing our current offerings, 
and for Booklet A 6 
deecribing our Investment Savings Plan 


The F.H.SMITH CO. 


CFYounded 1873 


FIRST MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 
Smith Building, 815 Fifteenth Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTORIN 50 YEARS 
a ER 





“Bradstreet’s” points out (August 
11), midsummer is the dull season, 
anyway, and the dullness this year 
“has been accentuated: by the National 
mourning over the dead Chief of 
State.” Again there appears to be for 


many a measure of disappointment in. 


the railway situation, particularly for 
those who had expected great things 
from this direction after the railways’ 
statements for April and May. And 
some are disturbed over the European 
situation by what appears to them a 
turn for the worse in the latest news 
from London and Paris. 

Yet a careful analysis of these 
things, and others too, shows no cause 
for pessimism, no reason why the con- 
servative investor should keep under 
cover. 

It has been a really remarkable 
transition that the country has made 
from one Presidency to another; re- 
markable in that the shock to a whole 
Nation has not violently disturbed the 
business world. In fact, the accession 
of Mr. Coolidge to the Presidency has 
created new confidence. Instead of 
becoming alarmed over the change in 
the Government, one might do better 
to rejoice in the sound basis on which 
our business is resting. 

Speaking of the railways, the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle” 
(August 11) points out that there has 
been some disappointment because, 
“while there is again, as in the 
months preceding, improvement in 
both gross and net earnings, ... this 
improvement is on a greatly reduced 
scale, and, what is still more impor- 
tant, not all parts of the country share 
in it.” The fact remains, however, 
that net earnings, especially in the 
East, are shown by the June reports 
to have been satisfactory, except for 
those looking for a railway boom. 

Walter W. Price sums up the mat- 
ter pretty well in “Commerce and 
Finance” (August 8) when he writes: 
“Serious situations like that charac- 
terizing the Franco-British impasse 
at the present time or the grave ap- 
prehensions that are undoubtedly 
caused by the death of the Chief 
Executive are of course factors that 
have temporarily a depressing influ- 
ence upon the market; but it is from 
the economic situation that deductions 
must be drawn as to the legitimate 
value of securities.”” He remarks that 
“investors who come into the market 
at times like the present are guided 
far less by those things which appeal 
to the emotional.” In other words, 
while they know that certain circum- 
stances exist, they appraise them at 
their true worth. They stop to think 
rather than guess. 

Here are a few reasons for optim- 
ism as advanced by Mr. Price: a cur- 
rency which is absolutely sound; a 
governmental treasury fortified to an 
extent which has never been the case 
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Attending to 
Your Investments 
by Mail 


MAINTAIN astaff of trained 

bond men whose sole duty itis to 

make available the complete facilities of 
the House and project the benefit of our 
information and experience concerning 
investment problems, as effectively by 
mail as could be done by personal contact. 


A Service Especially 
Convenient to These Investors: 


Busy Men—who prefer tochoose their 
own time for the consideration of in- 
vestment matters—time when they 
have leisure and the mood for it. Our 
Service - By- Mail avoids interruption 
of other affairs. 


Women Investors—who may not be 
sufficiently experienced in investment 
matters to form decisions from oral dis- 
cussion, and would be better satisfied to 
have full information in writing'so that 
they may study it and file it for refer- 
ence. Our Service-By-Mail provides as 
complete information as may be desired. 


Out-of-town Investors—who do 
not have access to the investment facili- 
tiesaflordedin metropolitancenters. Our 
Service-By-Mail brings to their door the 
same advantages they would enjoy in 
dealing in person with any of our offices. 


Write for folder giving full details of our 
Service - By - Mail. Ask for booklet 258. 


HALSEY, 
STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








CHICAGO (NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
201 S.LaSalleSt. 14 WallSt. 100 S. Broad St. 


BOSTON DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
82 DevonshireSt. 601Griswold St. 319N.4th St. 
MILW AUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


425 E. Water St. 610 Second Ave.,S. 
ecescccee Mail to Neare&t Office +ssseucs 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 
Please send me copy of your booklet 258 
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Invest Where You 


Can Get Up 
To 74% 


By looking at this little map, you will see that it is possible to get 1% or 14% 


more interest on first mortgage investments in Florida than in most other parts of 
the country. The Florida investments are safeguarded in precisely the same way as 
securities in the North and East which pay 6% or 6% %. 

Miller First Mortgage Bonds, paying up to 714% interest, offer you the opportunity to take 
advantage of the higher rates prevailing in Florida. There are some interesting facts about 
these higher rates in a little folder we have published, called “Invest by the Map.” Mail the 
coupon today for a free copy, which will give you some valuable investment suggestions. ‘ 


he 


1 G. L. MILLER BOND & 
i MORTGAGE COMPANY 
a 608 Miller Building, Miami, Florida. 


& Please send me, without obligation, the booklet, 
a “Invest by the Map,” with circular describing a first 
q mortgage bond issue paying 74%. 
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~G.L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
al 608 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 














Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor ot 
The Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook 


readers to solve intelligently | their particular 


investment problems. 


Perhaps you are con- 


templating a shifting of your’ present holdings 


or have fresh funds to invest. In either case we 
shall be glad to give you specific information 
on any securities in which you may be inter- 


ested. 


A nominal charge of one dollar per 


inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Safe for Banks 
Is Safe for You 


Banks are our best customers on 7 and 74% 
mortgages and bonds backed by farms where 
12,000 miles of irrigation canals make crops 
sure. Our booklet proves tue safety of these 
attractive investments. 

8% City Bonds 


—North American Mortgage Company— 
Edgerton-Fabrick Company, Agent 


- Dept. 8B, Pocatello, Idaho 
Please send me copy of booklet ‘* Idaho Mort- 
gages.”’ 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 
(Continued) 


before; a banking system non-existent 
in pre-war years, the daily workings 
of which inspire increased confid >nce; 
large net earnings by industrial com- 
panies as well as railway companies; 
the spectacle of labor so fully em- 
ployed as to make a rapid curtailment 
of business improbable owing to the 
immense purchasing power created by 
an active market; and a record for 
solvency throughout the business ac- 
tivities of this country. 


sults.” 


STAND FIRM . 


OUR editorial, “Poincaré and Bald- 

win,” ends with the hope that 

France will continue to stand firm 
until she has made her point. . 

This echoes, I think, the feeling of 

a great many people who are rather 
quiet about it. H. H. Rick.F 


Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


THE FARM PROBLEM 
UNSOLVED 


EOPLE are starving in Germany, 
Austria, and many other foreign 
countries, and wheat is selling in Kan- 
sas because of a huge surplus, at 70 
to 80 cents per bushel, or little better 
than two-thirds the cost of production. 
The farmers of Kansas are not hun- 
gry, but they are “going broke” be- 
cause at present prices they cannot 
pay their obligations. 4 
Two years ago, when the markets 
made their heavy break, the papers 
were full of generous advice telling 
the farmers they must organize. Co- 
operation was the slogan. Every 
other business is organized, and the 
farmers must also organize if they 
would hope for relief. Well, they 
organized and organized, but where 
were the results? 

A traveling man, while talking in a 
local store the other day, told us just 
why the farmers failed to get results. 
Yes, sir, the chump farmers organ- 
ized, but “they didn’t stick together.” 
Then that traveling man gave us this 
dictum: ‘Make your organization a 
100 per cent pool, and it will get re- 
Simple and plain, isn’t it? 
And how strange that neither the 
farmers nor any of their organizers 
had thought of that before! 

A, B, and C are well-to-do farmers. 
They could, and would, combine and 
hold for better prices. X, Y, and Z 
are not so circumstanced. They are 
just where A, B, and C were twent; | 
years ago. Mr. X is a renter;. bought 
his twine to harvest his crop, agreeing” 
to pay for it as soon as he could 
thresh his grain. He also has grocery 
bills holding a similar promise. He 
simply must sell his wheat, whatever 
the price. Mr. Y is a young farmer 
just starting out for himself. He has 
obligations that must be met August 
1 or September 1, so he too must sell 
very soon. Mr. Z has had sickness in 
the family, and has promised to pay 
the doctor’s bill after harvest. Ex- 
cessive rains damaged his crops badly, 
and, while he sold his grain, the pro- 
ceeds did not quite pay his delinquent 
taxes. The doctor has kindly con-. 
sented to wait until he can dispose of 
some stock. ak : 

A, B, and C could, and would, hay, 
made a 100 per cent pool.» «And xy, 
and Z broke the combination. --W Ye 
the above are hypothetical cases, they. 
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THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 


columns to the page. 


Not less than four lines accepted. 


“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, ‘“‘Board and Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” etc., ten cents for each word or initial, including 


the address, for each insertion. 


to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box number named in the advertisement. 


by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. 


The first word of each “‘Want” advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. 


If answers are 
Replies will be forwarded 


Address : ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tours and Travel 
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Announcement Now Ready ! 


Our Great Egypt Tour 


and Mediterranean Cruise 
Extension to the Holy Land if desired 
Sailing January 16, 1924 
also other sailings 


Write jor details : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





4 Pee beanty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook’ to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London. References. required. 
Price includes travel, chaperonage, instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT, 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. Our booklet, ‘lo the Land of 


Tut-Ankh-Amen.” gives fascinating de- 


tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ALL of our 1923 Tours are 
Ff filled 


Tell us your travel plans for 
1924 
‘We are planning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishes 
. Worthwhile Tours, Boston 30, Mass. 





_.Hotels and Resorts 
“' -GONNECTICUT 


.. The Wayside Inn. 


NEW_ MILFORD, Litchfield, Co., Conn. 
{iy the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all the 
r.An ideal place for your summer’s rest. 
(Phours' from ‘New York.’ Write forsvooklet. 
ee, Mrs. J. E. Castle, Proprietor. 
al ne : 











Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Peracarat and week-end guests taken at 


OVERLOOK FARM 


Cannondale, Conn. Phone Wilton 103. 











MAINE 
The Homestead 


BAILEY ISLAND, Maine. Special 


rates for September, the month unsurpassed 
for beauty in Maine. Illustrated folder. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 





laren Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place youve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back riding, mountain climbing. Nights 
around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H 
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Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
coinfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, aud the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 


The hotelis convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section. Within five minutes’ walk toall prin- 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
tates and map gladly seut upon request. 








563 Washington Sa., 
Hotel Judson ** yt york City. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. PE yl EO $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. _ 
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Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 












Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York. 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live ou American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 





NEW YORK 


ALCADEL 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Hurricane, Essex County, N. Y. 
8 miles West from Elizabethtown 


New York = Golf, tennis, fishing—electric 
Office, lighted. Hot and cold run- 
2W.47th ning water, excellent cuisine. 
St. Tel. Rates $4 per day up. Ameri- 
Bryant can plan. Special weekly 
2083. rates quoted. Booklets sent, 








FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES 4;8:22- 
Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, NY. 





RHODE ISLAND 








Weekapaug Inn 
and Cottages 
September Bookings 


Five miles east of Watch Hill. swept by 


ocean breezes. Kxclusive house, famed for 
comfort and high-class cooking. Fine, clean 
beach and safe surf bathing directly in front; 
beautiful inlet three miles long for sai‘ing, 
rowing, canoeing. Private stalls for motors. 
Tennis courts. Two golf courses near by. 
New London, Mystic Woods, Narragansett, 
Newport, within short motoring reach. Some 
vacancies from August 31st. September is the 
choice month on this south shore. Write for 
booklet & rates to A. J. Charlwood, Asst. Mgr. 


Sanford Hall, 


Hotels and Resorts 
VERMONT _ 


« HESTER, Vt. “The Maples.” Delight- 
ful suminer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold: broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. ‘Terms reasonable, 
tefs. exchanged. THE MissEs SARGEANT. 





Health Resorts 





est. 1841 


Private Hospital’ 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 

ark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall Flushing New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N. Y. 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. Booklet. 


Real Estate 
eet Sos ee a Se a ee 
_MASSACHUSETTS 
For Sale—$10 000 Berkshire farm of 100 


iat ie wv acres near Mohawk 
l'rail with good buildings and under fine culti- 
vation. George W. Sears, Charlemont, Mass. 











Apartments 
TO RENT—A Furnished Apartment 


from Oct. 1 to June 1. Two bedrooms, two 
baths, maid’s room, living dining rooms, 
and kitchen. Between Madison and Park, 
Sith and 86th Sts. Mrs. W. H. W., Riversea 
Club, Old Saybrook, Conn. 











Country Board 


sion in the Berkshires has vacancies inQct. 
for two children under 6; ind.vidual care and 
training, visiting physician, English nurse, 
French kindergarten governess. Home farm 
supplies. Financial and social refs, required. 
Inclusive terms $200 quarterly. 339, Outlook. 


Board Wanted 


Home and care wanted in refined family 


by woman of culture, crippled, and unable 
to rise or stand. Must be lifted. Room on first 
floor essential. Also strong, willing devotion 
to her care. Within 50 miles of New York 
preferred; but any desirable place consid« 
ercd, wherever situated. Address 337, Outlook, + 


——$—$$— 
(SoU EGE woman owning old colonial man- 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAFE 8% FIRST MORTGAGE INCOME 
CERTIFICATES additionally secured, tax 
exempted, quarterly payments. Permanent 
or reconvertible. Ask circulars. Home Build- 
ing & Loan Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


TEACHERS WANTED. Desirable posi- 
tious still open. Complimentary enrollment 
to college graduates. Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Ageucy, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, ‘dietitians, 
companions, governesses, mothers’ helpers. 
Miss Richards’ Bureau, Box 5, East Side, 
Providence. 

TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges, and_ universities. 
Education Service, Steger Building, Chicago; 
Southern Building, Washington; 1354 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York. 











FOR THE HOME 


_ HONEY. Delicious new honey direct from 
producer. Five pounds $13.15, ten pounds 
$2.10, postpaid in Zones 2 aid 3. Cash with 
order. Herbert A. McCalluxi, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass. 











STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes rinted 
With your name and address postpaid $1.50, 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y 
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HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide- demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
iy your BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘raining Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


WANTED—Young woman, college grad- 
uate, for resident position, to learn executive 
side of school business. Must be interested 
in problems of resident girls. 4,115, Outlook. 


A PROOF-READER wanted by New York 
organization, a woman, preferably a college 
graduate, experienced in reading proof aud 
manuscript. Library experience desirable. 
An interesting opportunity. Apply, by letter 
only, to Miss L. M. Smith, Room 810, 30 
Church 8t., New York City. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Two young women of inteili- 
gence and refinement, who have experience 
and liking for housework. Business hours. 
Rooms provided in the home or outside, as 
desired. Address Mrs. Arthur W. Gregory, 
235 Girard Ave., Hartford, Conn. 


NURSE, English, for boy two years old. 
Must be experienced, with best references. 
Mrs. G. C. Keefer, 180 Midiand Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


WANTED, in private ‘family, New York, 
September 15, Scotch cook, English waitress, 
English chambermaid, Lrish kitchen maid; also 
lady’s ma dand parlor maid. 4,102, Outlook 


WANTED — Mother’s helper in family 
where are no servants. Iamily consists of 
one child four years, one four montis, father, 
and mother. Lovely home, permanent posi- 


tion, good wages. Please reply 4,107, Outlook, 


stating age, nationality, aud experience. 


WANTED, in September, intelligent young 
woman as companion to young boy and girl 
daily, except Sunday, from one wntil six; 
in Manhattan. Must be active, cheerful. Com- 
municate by letter, Cuthell, Lake Waccabuc, 
Westchester Co., N 


WANTED—Child’s maid, companion or 
nursery guverness for two little girls—elder 
at school. Home Philadelphia suburbs, South 
in winter. Must be Protestant, young, healthy, 
and cheerful, fond of children, some experi- 
ence. Address Mrs. J. Hancock, Hotel Crest- 
mot, Eagiesmere, Pa, 


WANTED—A lady of refinement as assis- 
taut matron for girls’ vacation house, by Sep- 
bs ae 15. Address The Lodge, Farmington, 

youn. 


MIDDLE-aged woman to assist with house- 
work. Opportunity for mother to be near 
son or daughter attending Pittsburgh univer- 
sities. 4,119, Outlook, 


Teachers and Governesses 
TEACHER-governess. Chiefly sixth grade. 
Family of headmaster of hoye? school. 
Country. 4,090, Outlook. 


WANTED, September, competent young 
woman to serve as governess and wother’s 
assistant in modern farm home. School ex- 
perience in primary grades necessary. Two 
children. Salary $60. Mrs. H. R. Norton, 
Hector, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
ORGANIST, A.A.G.O. woman, middle life, 
desires church organ, three manuals, loca- 
tion affording « pportunity for teaching. Ad- 
dress 4,117, Outlook. 








__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
SECRETARY-stenographer wishes position, 
with college or large school in September, 
Best references furnished. 4,060, Outlook. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


WOMAN EXECUTIVE, experienced 
wishes post of. responsibility in boarding 
school or institution. Accustomed to en- 
gaging and directing employees, handlin 
correspondence and publicity, planning, an 
organizing. Can meet ghests and patrons, 
purchase supplies, and arrange balanced 
menus. 4,106, Outlook. 


REFINED young woman _as_ social secre- 
tary or secretary in a school. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,109, Outlook. 


SECRETARY-executive, purchasing agent 
(wholesale connections), personnel assistant, 
notary. American young woman. $40 begin. 
4,125, Outlook. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


REFINED, middle-aged woman as manag- 
ing housekeeper in widower’s family. Ref- 
erences required. 4,077, Outlook. 


LADY, thoroughly qualified, desires posi- 
tion as housemother or as managing house- 
keeper_in private home. References. 4101, 
Outlook. 


ENGLISH WOMAN, 40,seeks housekeeper’s 
post, preferably in school. Experienced and 
trained. Fluent French, moderate speed in 
shorthand. 
Outlook, 


CHAPERON or hostess position desired by 
educated woman. Interested in young people. 
Housekeeping, shopping. 4,112, Outlook. 


POSITION desired as companion by 
middle-aged lady of refinement. Would 
supervise housekeeping. 4,113, Outlook. 


WIDOW (gentlewoman) and adult daugh- » 
ter will share work as caretakers apartment, 
owners going abroad. Unimpeachable refer- 
ences. Outside New Ingland’ preferred. 
Reasonable remuneration. Write particulars 
EUROPE, Box 63, Middle Haddam, Conn. 


WOMAN. with executive ability, thor- 
oughly trained in domestic science, budget 
system, and account keeping, wants position 
as manager- or housekeeper in_ fraternity 
house or small club.. Address Suite 1, 2344 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


LADY in reduced circumstances, has two 
small boys, seeks position as managing house- 
keeper-tutor. Speaks German, French. Grad- 
uate nurse. 4,124, Outlook. 


American references. 4,105, 


Teachers and Governesses 


YOUNG man, 23, college senior, wishes to 
travel abroad in September as tutor or com- 
panion. lieferences. 4,098, Outlook. 


_TEACHER-governess, experienced, good 
linguist. _ Backward children thoroughly 
trained. State salary. 4,038, Outlook. 


WOMAN of culture and experience, lover 
and student of children, trained in modern 
teaching methods (Harvard Graduate School 
of Education), desires connection with private 
school in or near Boston, Experience : social- 
ized class work 3d, 4th, 5th grades and with 
problem children. 4,127, Outlook. 


_ GOVERNESS, mother’s helper, compan- 
ion: educated, experienced woman desires 
position. 4,118, Outlook. 


COLUMBIA law student, former teacher 
at the Lawrenceville School, will be available 
this fall for part time employment as com- 
panion tutor tor boy. Position offering living 
will be given preference. Excellent refer- 
ences. Write 4,120, Outlook. 


COLLEGE graduate, woman, as teacher 
Bible, high school, college. One year post- 
graduate study in Bible ; wo years’ residence 
in Bible lands. Experienced teacher. 4,122, 
Outlook. 


PUBLIC school teacher desires to teach 
child in private family. Excellent references 
given and required. 4,121, Oulook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very sep oney 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. Wor further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED— Defective Fereous to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. Y. 


GRADUATE nurse would take into her 
Philadelphia home one or more slightly de- 
ficient, delicate, or motherless children. Rates 
according to special care needed. Summers 
on a farm in New Hampshire. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,056, Outlook. 


SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investinent necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Departinent, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


ARE you living in the heart of a crowded 
city, or traveling, and wish to give your chil- 
dren a happy, wholesome home life? Mother 
and daughter, who love children and live in 
attractive suburb, near excellent private 
school, will wake a real home for kiddies of 
school age. Mrs. Ruth M. Cogswell, 301 Alden 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


RESEARCH work by scholarly woman: 
literature, any subject Genealogy. Accurate, 
experienced. Revision, typing. 4,129, Outlook. 





it was. 


Rossville, Kansas. 


cents a dozen for eggs. 
they may be only 25 cents, but, what- 
ever the price, he will make 10 to 15 
cents a dozen just for handing them 
over the counter—often under my 
very nose. 
coffee, and other staples are sold at 
more or less fixed prices. 
them don’t vary a cent a year, and 
they rarely have any relation to the 
actual market prices which he pays 
his jobber or wholesaler. 


and a half of prepared wheat food, at 
a time when wheat was fetching about 
two cents a pound. 
wheat, fortunately, but if I did, I 
might feel inclined to wonder what 
marvelous process this pound and a 
half had gone through that so en- 
hanced its value? a 
If I send my fruit to a big city 


wie 4 


22 August 


THE FARM PROBLEM UNSOLVED <**' 


(Continued) sakes 


are none the less true of a Nation:...j 
wide condition. 
the merchant and banker are essential _ 
elements to make a 100 per cent 
agricultural pool possible. And, while 
such a pool would help in a measure, 
it could not restore agriculture to a 
normal condition. 


The co-operation of 


The people of foreign countries are 


starving because those countries are 
bankrupt and cannot buy, and our 
agriculture languishes in obligations 
that it cannot meet and holds an ac- 
cumulated surplus. 


Yes, war is just what Sherman said 
SIMON. _ 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH 
FARMING? 


BY AUSTEN BOLAM 


S a business man who is also un- 
fortunate enough to own a farm, 


perhaps I may throw a side-light on 
this question. 


What is wrong is merely the most 


fundamental principle of business. 


It is an old axiom that ‘‘no man can 


be both buyer and seller,” but farming 
must evidently be the exception which 
proves the rule, because the man who — 
buys the farmer’s produce is the only 
person who has any voice in fixing the 
sale price. 


If as a farmer I bring my produce 


in to the local market town, nobody 
asks me what is my selling price. I 
must go to the buyer, cap in hand, and 
ask him what he will condescend to 
give. If I “trade” with the local 
grocer, he tells me what my eggs and 
butter are worth; I have nothing to 
say. But he also tells me what he is 
charging for the goods I take in ex- 
change, and again I have nothing to 
say. I must take what I can get and 
pay whatever I am asked. 


Perhaps this week he will “give’’ 40 
Next week 


On the contrary, his tea, 


Some of 


Lately I paid 30 cents for a pound 


I don’t grow 


ae 
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commission house, I am lucky to get 
back’ the price of the packages and 
thankful not to have a bill to pay for 
charges. I am told there is a “glut” 
in my kind of produce, which the same 
firm will probably buy on its own ac- 
count and put into cold storage until 
prices rise. I have no redress, be- 
cause under the present law I cannot 
compel disclosure of the buyer’s name 
nor trace the actual price at which 
the sale was made. The whole trans- 
action is wide open to fraud and col- 
lusion. 

The apathy of the public is phe- 
nomenal. If I send a load of nice 
fresh garden stuff into the village, 
housewives will grumble at my prices, 
but will cheerfully go to the store and 
pay double for. it, often half wilted 
and, to our ideas, unfit to eat. Large 
buyers will have crates of cold-storage 
stuff sent them from the city, but will 
not pay equal prices for fresh produce 
from the farm. Even one’s friends 
feel they are doing a favor by taking 
your fresh produce at about thirty per 
cent less than city prices. 

The man who expects to receive a 
return commensurate with his efforts 
from farming is a fool. If he devotes 
the same amount of energy to almost 
any other pursuit, he will be far bet- 
ter off. The mechanic at 75 cents an 
hour would laugh at the meager re- 
turn the farmer receives for his time, 
capital, and energy. To-day the 
farmer who makes “room and board” 
for himself and family is doing ex- 
cellently well. 

How to change it? Frankly, I 
don’t know, nor apparently does any- 
body else. The farmer was offered 
the sop of a high tariff on his produce 
if he would accept also a similar im- 
post on manufactured goods. With 
the exception perhaps of the wool and 
sugar growers (both of whom are 
highly organized and fully repre- 
sented in Congress) nobody has bene- 
fited by any perceptible rise in farm 
produce, while, on the contrary, every- 
thing a farmer needs has been or is 
being advanced in price. 

Nobody desires to “‘tax the people’s 
food.”” The public alone are responsi- 
ble for the present high prices, built 
up by the accretion of unearned 
profits by unnecessary handling and 
rehandling of farm products on their 
way from the field to the table. Until 
some undiscovered genius presents a 
plan for overcoming this obstacle, I 

‘fear that farming will gradually go 
from bad to worse until it becomes a 
lost art. 


JUSTICE. TO OUR 

| ALLIES 

JN your editorial on “England’s 
Business is Business,” which ap- 
peared in your issue of July 18, you 
refer to England’s present policy 





~‘allies—through the war, 
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Mary G. Kennedy, 


Creston, Iowa. 
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toward Germany as “a rather sordid 
outcome to a nobly fought war.” 
While England’s policy may be sor- 
did, is it.any more sordid than the 
policy of our own country, whose only 
interest in European affairs appar- 
ently is to collect the money advanced 
to our allies? Is not the drastic atti- 
tude of France toward Germany 
partly due to our uncompromising de- 
mand that she pay the notes that she 
signed under the stress of maintain- 
ing her existence? Is it just that one 
ally, that fought only a few months 
after her partners had tired out the 
common enemy through the fiercest 
warfare of four years that the world 
has ever known, should demand an 
amount (politely called repayment of 
loans) from these allies which is 
equal in the case of England to nearly 
five times the sum demanded by Ger- 
many of France in 1870, and in the 
case of France to more than three 
times that sum? And this demand is 
made by a country that has grown in- 
conceivably rich—compared with her 
and that 
would have spent many times the ten 
billion dollars advanced to her allies 
had she taken up the burden when 


J. Carter England, Jr., Danville, Il. 


Mellin’s Foo 


Mellin’s Food and milk has secured a world- 
wide reputation through raising thousands of ruddy, 


Send today for a trial size bottle of Mellin’s Food together 
with our book, “The Care and Feeding of Infanis.” 


-Mellin’s Food Co. —-177 State St., 
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by our loving friends” 
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June Pinter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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they did. A hundred years ago such 
advances were called subsidies, not 
loans, as when England advanced 
money to Russia to put men in 
the field against France, when she 
(England) was unable to do so. This 
money and these men were spent in 
waging war against a common enemy, 
without any expectation that either 
money or men would be returned. 

I quite realize that, owing to politi- 
cal conditions and to the uncertainty 
of the outcome, these advances to our 
allies could not at the time have been 
called subsidies; the necessities of the 
case compelled our Government to call 
them loans. But now that the result 
is known, and it is apparent that the 
war has brought us wealth, instead of 
poverty, we can well afford to take an 
attitude that is not only just to our 
allies, but which is also good business 
—not sordid business, as is our pres- 
ent policy. Mr. Baldwin is right when 
he links interallied debts with repara- 
tions and security, and it is to be 
hoped that. he will meet with hearty 
co-operation from our Government in 
dealing with these three great prob- 
lems. PHILIP W. HENRY. 

New York City. 





Precaution 


Always keep New-Skin on hand 
for emergencies. A very little of 
it on a cut, scrape, or minor skin 
injury will form an antiseptic 
protection, keep germs out, and 
help nature heal. 


Vest-pocket size —and larger 
sizes for the medicine closet. 
“Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK TORONTO LONDON 


15c., 30c., and 50c. sizes. At all ideg saribesg 
Genuine New-skin is always sol ye in glass bottle 
in rect and gold paper cartons, weve ¢2 ¢é2 tithe 





FIRST-AID KITS 


Our First-Aid Kits are essential! for campers and practical 
for the home as well. Articles for cuts. burns, aud minor 
injuries, with con plete directions as to use. 


We will send one for 81 prepuid,or on approval 


NEW ENGLAND SUPPLY C0., 534 Massachuseits Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Important to Subscribers 
When you notify The Outlook of a 
change in your address, both the old 
and the new address should be given. 
Kindly write, if possible, two weeks 
before the change is to take effect. 
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Milk 

and Malt 
Grain Ext. 
in powder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Ages 
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SUPERVISOR of American Relief 

Administration work in Russia 
tells of the difficulties of providing 
sufferers with clothing: ‘‘There were 
even cases where coats were put al- 
most. onto bare backs. That is why 
the peasants’ wishes grew and grew. 
Having put on a coat, the man finds 
he has no trousers; having received 
trousers, he finds rags instead of 
stockings on his feet; having been 
provided with stockings, he begins to 
wish for a shirt. Being fully dressed 
at last, he remembers his ragged wife 
and children at home.” 





Another story from the American 
Relief Administration concerns  so- 
called: “‘moral defectives” among the 
children of Petrograd. ‘Our observa- 
tions,” says the “Bulletin” from which 
this story is taken, “lead us to believe 
that these children are far from being 
defective. ‘They are children of the 
Revolution, gathered from the streets, 
and most of them have come into our 
Homes branded as thieves. It was 
noticed that part of the children were 
steadily losing weight and growing 
emaciated. After an investigation it 
was found that the children were 
playing among themselves a game of 
chance, with our food as stakes! The 
children who’ lost, and who showed no 
improvement as a result of our feed- 
ing, were actually going daily without 
food, that they might vindicate their 
honor among their fellow-thieves. A 
general meeting of the children was 
held; the teachers explained that it 
was not ethical to accept food from 
the A. R. A. and then not to use it in 
the manner intended. The children 
caught the idea, and, by general con- 
sent, all old debts were wiped out.” 





The children above described, it 
seems, after gambling their food 
away, would by — lightning-quick 


sleight-of-hand changes substitute an 
empty bowl of porridge for a full one 
under the very eyes of the teachers, 
without being detected. Underneath 
each table, moreover, nails’ had been 
driven on which the losers in the 
gambling game could fasten the bun 
which they had lost, the lucky com- 
panion later collecting it. Under this 
system the lucky ones grew fat and 
the unlucky ones starved, but the com- 
pact was kept! 





From the Pittsburgh “Chronicle 
Telegraph:” 
“A new automobile, it is announced, 


is planned to be driven from the back 


seat.” And lots of husbands will 
rise to inquire, “What’s new about 
that ?” 





“Noting the limousines driven by 
his fellow-workers in the coke ovens 


WAY 


at Gates, Pennsylvania,” a despatch to 
the New York “Tribune” says, “a 
coke-burner at that place went to New 
York this week and returned with an 
airplane in which to fly to and from 
his work. He thus takes unchallenged 
his position as the most modern of the 
modern and affluent gentlemen who 
earn their daily luxuries by toil. 
Aside from the utilitarian value of the 
craft, he intends to use it on his pleas- 
ure jaunts. He can attend any Sun- 
day baseball game from New York to 
Chicago, and be at work on Monday 
when the whistle blows.” 





Colonel Repington, in his book 
“After the War,” relates an anecdote 
about Jules Ferry’s shooting exploits. 
“He fired at anything anywhere, and 
generally hit somebody,” he says. 
“One day Waldeck-Rousseau was the 
next gun. Ferry fired, and W. R. fell 
into a ditch, nothing being visible but 


his boots. People ran up. ‘Are you 
hurt?’ ‘No; nothing at all.’ ‘But | 
why—?’ ‘Because that fellow has an-— 


other shot to fire.’ ” 





Two “darky” stories heard by 
Colonel Repington during his visit to— 
America are quoted in his book: . 

Two blacks were disputing whether 
the sun or the moon was of most value 
to the earth. Finally they agreed that 
the moon was, because it shone when 
it was dark! . 

A darky came up for trial for steal- 
ing a chicken. Judge—‘“Have you a 
lawyer to defend you, prisoner?” 
Black—“‘No, Judge; I wanter keep dis 
chicken.” 













The following curious . “Personal” 
appears in the London “Daily Tele- 
graph: 

INTERESTED.—The gentleman who 
aroused your curiosity yesterday by 
eating Mustard with his cheese is by 
no means alone in his taste. Cheese — 
digests everything except itself. Mus- — 
tard digests the cheese.—HTIQUETTE. 





“Most of our people live in what is 
known as the ‘open country,’ with 
plenty of elbow room and a chance to 
move around,” says the “Rural New 
Yorker.” In order to show some of 
these people how the other half lives 
in city sky-scrapers that journal pub- 
lishes the following statistics: The 
Woolworth Building in New York 
City houses approximately 12,000 peo- 
ple; the Singer Building, 2,323; th 
National City Bank Building, 2,500 
the Metropolitan Building, 8,623; th 
Equitable Building, 13,500. In the 
last-named building there are 63 ele 
vators, and about 200,000 people or 






through its corridors every day—or 
larger number than are contained 

the entire States of Nevada anc 
Wyoming. 
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For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
Trains thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 
Intensive professional and vocational courses of college grade in Accounting, 
Business Administration, Civil Service, Secretarial and other studies leading to 
dignified positions, good salaries, rapid promotion, and the best chance to use to 
advantage an academic education. 
University, 
should be given the practical training for commercial employ- 
ments offered at the Eastman School of Business. 
Experienced, efficient, faithful teachers. 
courses by some of the most cultured and famous men and 
women of the day. 
New students enrol any week day. No vacation. 
If you want to be qualified to command double the salary you are now capable of earn- 
ing, write for our prospectus. 
CLEMENT C. GAINES i 
Students who prefer a sciiool in New York City should address, Eastman Gaines 
School, Lenox Ave. and 123d Street, New 6 
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Jollege and High School Students 


Inspiring lecture 


Ideal location. Moderate expenses. 


LL.D., Pres. Box 673, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


York, N. Y. 





SCHOOL INFORMATION 


Let me help you select the school just suited for your girl 
or boy. Personal knowledge of all institutions. No obliga- 
tions involved. Years of experience. A unique service to the 
parent. LAURA MAK HAYWARD, Director. 

1702 Stevens Building, Chicago, 11]. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachetsto colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
EUROPE 





SWITZERLAND Health School for boys and 
f girls in the mountains two 
hours by rail from Montreux. Special attention paid to 
anemic and underweight children. Sun cure, winter sports, 
gymnastics, French language and conversation. Best of 
medical and surgical supervision. Address La Soldanelle- 
Vaud-Switzerland. Gitgert BrusrLEin, M.D., Medical Di- 
rector. Constant DrLacHaAux, M.D., Educational Director, 
Reference—Dr, Walter Channing Bailey, 95 Milk St., Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS 
SHORT -STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course °2 the writing _ana mar 
keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer’s Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 58 Springfield, Mass. 








Dr. Esenwein 





NEW YORK CITY 


h iss Fawcett’s Home School for girls and 

older students. Inthe best residential part of New 
York City. A quiet, refined, intellectual atmosphere. Oppor- 
tunity for special study in or outside the school. Music, 
French, Literature, History and History of Art. A few 
younger girls received in residence and tutored. Living 
quarters in school available Aug. 35. 97 Kast 73d St., N. ¥.C. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


- BUCK HILL 
The Little School PEK ert 
A Mountain School for Girls 8 to 14 
Simple, Co-operative Home-life 
Supervised Outdoor Sp rts 
Purposeful School Activities 
Under the direction of Miss LUELLA ADAMS. 





Doubled 


Two things happen at once 
when Absorbine, Jr. is applied to 
_a cut, scratch, bruise, burn or 
other injury to the skin. 

The wound is thoroughly 
cleansed as a guard against infec- 
tion and to allow the natural 
process of healing tobegin. That’s 
what the antiseptic does! 

Pain is promptly allayed; in- 
flammation subdued; swellings re- 
duced and nature’s work of mend- 
ing accelerated. That’s what the 
soothing, healing liniment does! 

This double first aid is in- 
valuable in emergencies — quick, 
convenient, thorough and safe! 
Absorbine, Jr. possesses a pungent, 
agreeable odor and is pleasant to 
use. A few drops suffice. 

At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 

Liberal trial bottle, roc, postpaid. 

W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
643 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
























TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


The Outlook each week goes into 100,000 substan- 


tial, refined homes. 


It is carefully read by parents 


who desire the best possible school facilities for their 


children, and who possess the means to send them to 


the best private schools. 


Your advertisement in The 


Outlook will reach a selected and interested audience. 


Special School Rate is 85 Cents a Line 


Write for further information 


The Outlook Company, 38i Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Play Fair with the Youngsters 





ea they go trudging off to school with shining 
morning faces—books tucked under arms—your 
ereatest treasures—our country’s Future Citizens! What 
4 wonderful privilege to have these little lives in your. 


keeping. 


Do you love them enough—these 
children of yours? Are you going 
to play fair with them? Are you 
going to make sure that they are 
physically able to stand the strain 
of the school year? 


Just because they have rosy cheeks 
and bright eyes, don’t make the 
common mistake of taking it for 
eranted that your youngsters 
must be perfectly well. What do 
you know about eyes, throats, 
ears, teeth, lungs, hearts, pos- 


ture, etc.? 


Wherever tests have been made, 
records usually show that the 
boys and girls who are backward 
in their studies are suffering from 
some physical defect which, if 
taken in time, could be easily 
corrected. They aren’t dull— 
they’re sick. 


These helpless little children are 


dependent upon you to save them from the lifelong un- 
happy consequences of neglected health and neglected 
education. Do not let sickness keep your: boys and 
girls from getting the education they will need in: 


future years. 





Dr. S. Josephine Baker, former Director 
of the Bureau of Child Hygiene of New 
York City, states that ‘‘approximately 35% 
of the children of school age have one or 
more physical abnormalities: ”” and she 
adds that this condition is “‘ universal”’. 

It is most important that health exami- 
nations be made regularly in the public 
schools for the sake of those children who 
could not otherwise be taken care of. 


In many cities this work is first undertaken 
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And He was a Sickly Child! 


Can you imagine that the Theodore Roosevelt you 
have always known —the man of indomitable 
strength—the tireless reader and doer and thinker— 
was a delicate, fragile child? 


Some parents might have sighed over the fact that 
little Teddy was so sickly and let it go at that. 
Instead, Theodore Roosevelt’s parents gave him the 
special care and attention that he needed and he grew 
strong and well. Theodore Roosevelt, famous Presi- 
dent of the United States, student and naturalist, 
intrepid hunter and explorer, athlete, leader of men, 
might have been a useless bit of driftwood in the 
stream of life had his parents been less wise. They 
built his body first. His schooling followed. 


In writing of his delicate boyhood, Theodore 
Roosevelt said, ““The recollection of my experience 
gives me a keen sympathy with those who are trying 
in our public schools and elsewhere to remove the 
physical cause of deficiency in children, who are 
often unjustly blamed for being obstinate or unam- 


bitious or stupid.” : 








Things You Can Do 


Make sure that your children are in fit condition to go back 
to school. There are four things at least to do immediately. 


1. Eyes. Children who cannot see clearly are under a 


constant nervous strain which is 
bound to affect their health. ° 
Have your children’s eyes ex- 
amined by a competent « eye 
specialist. ; 


2. Throats. Have your children 
examined for adenoids and dis- 
eased tonsils. Total deafness and 
many serious illnesses often come 
from neglecting this danger zone. 


3. Ears. Thousands of children 
are thought dull in school because 
they cannot hear distinctly. Ifany-’ 
thing is wrong with your child’s 
hearing consult a specialist. 





4. Teeth. Much Ae : 
sickness comes ea ae 
from decayed fs * 
teeth. Physicians re Te ay 
say that poison <WATy,> -) 

z é . A: aera Vas x 
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the blood from as es 
the tooth toother. _- Ys Sg ute 
parts of the body... (gia w- 
. \ #3" ia i 
Take your chil _ ( Sie 
dren to a dentist. $ /iels 


Send your boys and girls back to school 
this fall as healthy as possible. The day 
is not far off when these youngsters of 
ours will be the backbone of the Nation — 


—make them strong! 


by a group of benevolent, public-spirited 
men and women who have supported a 
program of medical examinations and free 
clinics in the public schools. e work is 
usually taken over later by the city and an 
appropriation voted to cover necessary 
expenses. at may be the way in which 
the work can best be begun in your com- 
munity. 


The best time for preventive work is in pre- 
school days—from babyhood to six years. 





Just as the best time to take care of the 
health of the baby is before it is born, so the 
best time to take care of the school child 
is before it enters school, rather than after. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany has published three booklets on the 
care of children which it will be glad to | 
send you — “ Care of the Teeth”, “ Ton- 
sils and Adenoids’? and ‘‘ Eyesight and 
Health”. You will find them helpful. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S SECRETARY 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S ap- 
P pointment of Campbell Bascom 

Slemp as his private secretary 
has been interpreted as a virtual an- 
nouncement of his candidacy for the 
Republican nomination next year. 

Very likely Mr. Coolidge has made 
up his mind to accept, if not to seek, 
the nomination. It would be remark- 
able if he had decided to refuse it. 
Nevertheless it is by no means clear 
that in making that appointment 
President Coolidge had his own nomi- 
nation in view. There are other 
political purposes that this nomina- 
tion will serve besides that. It is 
necessary for the President to have 
close to him an adviser who under- 
stands political methods and knows 
political figures. 

Mr. Slemp is a politician of unusual 
sagacity. As Congressman he showed 
exceptional ability. As chairman of 
a sub-committee on appropriations he 
demonstrated an unusual facility for 
grasping great financial problems and 
for explaining them lucidly. He is 


thoroughly familiar with Congres- 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 
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sional methods both in the chamber 
and in the cloak-room. He will be, 
perhaps, the most efficient liaison 
officer between the White House and 
the Capitol that Washington has ever 
known. 

His appointment has called forth 
criticism because of charges that were 
made against him of procuring cam- 
paign funds in exchange for politi- 
cal appointments. Naturally, these 
charges have been revived by political 
opponents of the President. It should 
be said, however, that in an investiga- 
tion by the House of Representatives 
the charges were not proved. No one, 
however, denies that Mr. Slemp knows 
how to use political machinery to the 
advantage of his party. Politics is a 
rough game, and Mr. Slemp knows 
how to play it. 

A Virginian of the Virginians, a 
“Lily White” in the Republican house- 
hold of the South, Mr. Slemp had the 
distinction of serving as a Republican 
representative in an overwhelmingly 
Democratic State in seven successive 
Congresses, and his influence is potent 
through five States that: may be re- 
garded as doubtful in next year’s elec- 
tion. The district which he repre- 
sented in Congress lies at the extreme 
southwest end of Virginia. It borders 
upon West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina. It is the 
dead center of that almost solidly 
Republican mountain region which 
Representative Brownlow, of Tennes- 
see, for a long time sought to estab- 
lish as a separate State. While the 
voters of this region are in the mi- 
nority in State elections, they consti- 
tute a decided majority of the Repub- 
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lican party in all five States and domi- 
nate Republican State conventions. It 
might easily be that the appointment 
of Mr. Slemp means the lining up of 
the delegations from these five States, 
at least, for Mr. Coolidge in the 
Republican National Convention of 
1924, 

It may mean something, too, when 
election time comes on. ‘Tennessee 
broke the “‘solid South” by voting for 
Harding in 1920. It is expected to 
swing back into the Democratic col- 
umn, but careful management might 
hold it for the Republicans. North 
Carolina, with its recent influx of 
industrial workers, has now a Repub- 
lican vote that might be augmented to 
a majority. Kentucky’s Democratic 
majority has dwindled through a num- 
ber of years. West Virginia divides 
its favors fairly evenly between the 
two parties. It is certainly not be- 
yond the range of the possible that 
Mr. Slemp, as Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, might deliver four of the five 
States to the Republicans in the gen- 
eral election of 1924. His own State 
of Virginia is of course out of the 
question. 

Mr. Slemp’s value to the President, 
however, is by no means wholly, or 
perhaps even chiefly, as a gatherer of 
delegates, or even as a counselor and 
agent in politics. It is in his power 
greatly to lighten the burdens of the 
President and greatly to aid the 
achievements of the Administration. 
The country realizes as never before’ 
how much there is need of an able 
assistant to the President, and Mr. 
Slemp has an opportunity to fill with 
distinction a position which the coun- 
try has lately learned to value. 


STAMP LOVERS WHO DESERVE 
WELL OF THE NATION 
aie newspapers recently published 
as a minor item of news the fact 
that a convention of philatelists in 
Washington declined to take advan- 
tage of an opportunity to meet Presi- 
dent Coolidge and shake his hand. 
We are not sure but that this news 
item ought to have been put on the 
front page under a three-column head. 
If all conventions, gatherings, and 
groups which make their way to 
Washington and urgently request au- 
dience with the President should fol- 
651 
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low the philatelists’ example, it would 
make a vast saving in the health and 
strength of the President. Senators 
and Representatives could do much to 
relieve the President of this real drain 
upon his strength. It has been a Con- 
gressional privilege to escort visitors 
to the White House. It ought to be 
regarded as a Congressional duty to 
shieldthe President from the good and 
well-meaning folk who thinkthatatrip 
to Washington is incomplete without a 
chance to say, “I shook hands with the 
President.” If any Congressman could 
write to us and gay, “I have declined 
to take up the President’s time with 
passing my constituents in review,” 
we should be very much inclined to 
urge his re-election on that issue alone. 


UNCLE SAM; SHIP-OWNER 


HE United States Shipping Board 
4h rejects the charter-sale plan of 
the American Steamship Owners As- 
sociation for the operation of the 
Government merchant marine on es- 
sential trade routes, and announces 
that the Board will proceed with 
direct Government operation of the 
vessels. Chairman Edward R. Farley, 
in making the announcement, asserts 
that the plan proposed by the ship- 
owners has not only all of the bad 
features of the present unsatisfactory 
plan, but that it brings in a new set 
of objectionable features. The fea- 
tures which he points out as impossi- 
ble of acceptance are: The Shipping 
Board would be required to deliver to 
the operating companies the vessels 
needed to maintain service on estab- 
lished routes for the absolute control 
of the operating company without 
Board supervision; the Board would 
be required to pay, not only the ex- 
penses of the operator, but all losses 
that might be incurred in operation; 
any profits that might be made would 
not accrue to the Government, but 
would be used by the operator to buy 
the ships from the Shipping Board; 
and, finally, when the operator had 
bought ships with the money which 
the ships themselves had earned, there 
would be no obligation on the part of 
the owner to continue operation on 
routes which the Government regards 
as essential. 

In announcing that the Board will 
operate the ships direct Chairman 
Farley does not make public the plan 
of operation. He says, however, that 
the plan will insure efficiency and 
economy of operation, that it will pre- 
serve the good will reflected in the 
establishment of various trade routes, 
and that it will avoid the disaster of 
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turning over to a few an asset paid 
for by the taxes of the Nation. 

Senator Ransdell, President of the 
National Merchant Marine Associa- 
tion, predicts that direct operation 
will be disastrous and asserts that 
under the law the Board has no right 
to resort to direct operation so long 
as there is a possibility either of sell- 
ing or chartering the ships. Conceiv- 
ably, litigation may result to deter- 
mine whether or not the United States 
Government can operate its own ships. 

This much, however, appears cer- 
tain. American ships will continue 
plying the routes which are essential 
for the maintenance and development 
of American trade. The advantages 
accruing to our commerce, and there- 
fore to our citizenship generally, by 
shipping our products in our own bot- 
toms will not be abandoned. 


WILL COOLIDGE GET THE 
GOVERNMENT OUT OF 
THE SHIPPING BUSINESS? 

HIPPING interests are hopeful that 

the change of Presidents will 

mean a delay in the adoption of direct 
Government operation of the mer- 
chant marine. Further, they are 
frankly hopeful that Mr. Coolidge will 
disapprove the plan of direct opera- 
tion and adopt an alternative plan 
“whereby the aid of private American 
enterprise in the development of the 
merchant marine can be retained until 
something has been done that will 
make possible the transfer of the Gov- 
ernment ships to private ownership.” 
This can hardly mean anything except 
that the American Steamship Owners 
Association and the United States 
Ship Operators Association entertain 
some hope of inducing President 
Coolidge to adopt, possibly with modi- 
fications, the charter plan recently 
disapproved by the Shipping Board. 
Chairman Farley, of the Shipping 
Board, after his official call upon 
President Coolidge, indicated that the 
Board’s new policy of direct operation 
will be discussed minutely with Presi- 
dent Coolidge before it is announced. 
He said also that representatives of 
the owners and operators will be 
heard if they come to Washington. 
The association of ship-owners has 
already appointed a Committee for 
that purpose and the association of 
operators is expected to take the same 
step. Here, clearly, is an immediate 
problem with which President Coo- 
lidge will have to grapple. 

Whatever President Coolidge’s de- 
cision may be as to whether or not 
direct Government operation shall be 


undertaken at once, the shipping 
problem is one that will engage a por- 
tion of his attention for some time to 
come. Ship-owncrs and _ operators 
have already a definite legislative pro- 
gramme for the approaching session 
of Congress. They will not only seek 


new legislation in the way of a ship _ 


subsidy law, but will undertake to 
secure revision of a number of laws 
affecting shipping. A statement re- 
cently issued by the American Steam- 
ship Owners Association reveals these 
facts. 

In the meantime, President Coo- 
lidge will probably be asked to nego- 
tiate commercial treaties with foreign 


nations, under the authority of the 


Merchant Marine Act of 1920, paving 
the way for preferential duties on 
goods carried in American ships. 
Stricter enforcement will doubtless be 
asked also of the provision of the act 
extending the coastwise laws to the 
Philippines and reserving to Ameri- 
can ships the trade of those islands 
with the United States. 


RUM-RUNNING AND THE LAW 


[' a rum-carrying vessel hovers just 
outside the three-mile limit, waits 
for its shore partners to come out to 
it, and then helps on the ecrimimal 
transaction by passing over its cases 
of liquor to the small boats, it may 
not, after all, be safe from the law of 
the United States. 

A decision lately rendered by Judge 
Woodrough in the United States Dis- 
trict Court in Brooklyn declares, in 
effect, that such vessels are subject to 
seizure even outside the three-mile 
limit if they have assisted rum- 


smuggling by doing the things we 
The learned — 


have mentioned above. 
Judge gives a free definition to the 
phrase “have been in contact with 
the shore,” one that implies that to 
help the criminals who actually bring 
the liquor ashore by handing it over 


to them for that express purpose is — 


sufficient “contact”? to make the whole 
transaction a single, continuing con- 
spiracy to violate the law. 


The decision will in due time be 


passed upon by the United States Su- 
preme Court; if it is sustained there, 
it bids fair to give a blow to the illicit 
trade and to those who make it 
possible by conduct which is offensive 
to the dignity of this country and 
should be forbidden by the authorities 
of the countries to which the hovering 


i 


rum-bearing vessels belong. i 


What rendered the case of the — 
Marion L. Mosher especially provoea- — 


tive was that when seized and after 
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giving a bond to carry her liquor away 
from the United States and land it at 
St. John, New Brunswick, she evi- 
dently discharged that liquor surrep- 
titiously in the United States, because 
the cases containing it had been 
marked privately by the Customs offi- 
cials here for identification and were 
later found in motor boats approach- 
ing the New Jersey shores. 

A partial precedent to this decision 
is seen in the case of the British 
Columbian schooner Araunah, which 
was seized in 1888 by Russia in the 
Bering Sea, six miles from land, on 
the charge of killing seals illicitly. 
The British Government admitted in 
this case that, even if the Araunah 
was outside the three-mile territorial 
limit, the fact that the boats belong- 
ing to her were carrying on fishing in 
the proscribed waters warranted the 
seizure of the ship itself, the officers 
of which were cognizant of and party 
to the action of the small boats. This, 
to be sure, is not exactly the same 
case, but it does show that the com- 
mission of an illegal act may be 
started at a point outside the three- 
mile limit. 


FRANCE STANDS 
& CCORDING to telegraphic reports, 
there is no indication of the 
slightest deviation by France from 
her present policy. Contrary to those 
who have misunderstood her, or have 
misrepresented her without misunder- 
standing her, she has not insisted 
upon her “pound of flesh.” She has 
repeatedly yielded to urgent requests 
that she allow the amount of de- 
manded reparations to be reduced. 
Now she has made a proposal which, 
if accepted, would greatly relieve 
Germany from the burden of war 
costs. What France demands of Ger- 
many for herself now is about the 
equivalent of what she has already 
advanced to the devastated regions for 
reconstruction, and she has abandoned 
expectation of getting anything as re- 
imbursement for what she will have 
to pay for further reconstruction. She 
simply asks that those countries 


which want Germany to be further.. 


relieved of her burden take over the 
remainder of the burden themselves. 
France is willing to forgive Germany 
her debts provided the debts — of 
France to her allies are forgiven. 

If the American people are anxious 
to see Germany let off, we see no rea- 
son why they should not let their 
Government know that they are will- 
ing to accept France’s proposal. 
American taxpayers who are vocifer- 
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ous in their sympathy for evasive 
Germany can show their sympathy by 
themselves paying what Germany 
owes. They have no business to de- 
mand that the French pay it if they 
are not willing to pay it themselves. 

We see no indication that either 
America or Great Britain is eager to 
cancel her claims entirely. 

According to the French note in 
reply to the British Government, Ger- 
many would pay fifty billion gold 
marks, of which France would get 
twenty-six, Great Britain eleven, Bel- 
gium five (with a right to priority of 
payment), and Italy and Japan the 
remainder. France renounces all 
claim to any further sum from Ger- 
many except what she must pay to 
the United States and Great Britain. 
This proposal will hardly suit the 
other countries who have some claims, 
and it will not be very acceptable to 
those American taxpayers who are not 
greatly pleased with the amount of 
taxes they have to pay now. 

To the French proposal we see no 
alternative that does not either trans- 
fer the load from Germany to France 
or else keep the load where it belongs. 

In the meantime France remains in 
the Ruhr. It does not seem likely 
that she will be induced to withdraw 
by mere appeals that she serve the 
interest of other nations and lighten 
Germany’s burden. The conclusion 
which Mr. Ten Eyck, on another page, 
says that the academic discussions at 
Williamstown have produced, namely, 
that “France is pursuing a policy that 
leads neither to security nor to rep- 
arations,” and that “she is suspected 
of playing the old game,” is not one 
that is likely to have much weight 
with France until some new game is 
proposed that will guarantee her se- 
curity and reparations. That at least 
is the impression one gets by reading 
not only M. Poincaré’s speeches but 
virtually everything that comes from 
France. A sense of reality would save 
a great deal of useless discussion. 


MEXICO TO THE FRONT AGAIN 


VES like the United States, has 
a Presidential election next 
year. Mexican politicians are quite 
as foresighted as those of this coun- 
try, and about this time there is 


always a notable stir in Mexican poli- . 


tics, foreign and internal. 

Even the recent assassination of 
Villa is believed to have a political 
aspect, for its perpetrators © have 
boasted of their act in the public 
prints and seem to think that Presi- 
dent Obregon:is personally responsible 
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for Villa’s prosperity and that the de- 
struction of this bad man entitles his 
assassins to political honor. 

At all events, a new party has ap- 
peared in Mexico under the name of 
the National Revolutionary Union. It 
announces its tendencies to be pro- 
gressive. Its chief claim to popu- 
larity is the old slogan of “Mexican 
land for Mexican workers,” and a 
protest against too friendly relations 
between Mexico and the United States. 
In other words, the new party is a 
combination of the ideas of the farm 
bloc and anti-capitalistic agitations. 
Its proclamation deplores, among 
other things, the fact that capable 
Mexicans are emigrating to the 
United States and that those who re- 
main are not only suffering from 
taxation, but that the taxes are im- 
posed capriciously, without rhyme or 
reason. 

At just this time, and also perhaps 
with the political situation in view, 
President Obregon has congratulated 
the country on the reaching of a 
hopeful conclusion as between the 
Mexican and American Commis- 
sioners. The prospect seems bright 
that an agreement as to American 
claims in Mexico may be reached by 
the creation of a mixed claims com- 
mission. This would not only con- 
sider oil and land claims that accrued 
to Americans before the revolution in 
Mexico, but certain unsettled claims 
which have come into existence since 
that time. The feeling in this country 


‘indicates a belief that the long-exist- 


ing uncomfortable state of mind be- 
tween Mexico and the United States is 
probably drawing near its end. 


INDEPENDENCE OR IMPUDENCE? 


HEN Cuba chooses to pass a Lot- 

tery Bill extending the perni- 
cious influence of the gambling spirit 
already too rife in Cuba, the United 
States probably may not interfere 
under the powers of guardianship 
agreed upon “between Cuba and the 
United States when Cuba was set up 
as an independent Republic. But it 
surely was no interference on the part 
of General Crowder, who has been in 
Cuba as the official observer for the 
Administration, to point out that such 
a law is injurious. All the more is 
this true because the evils of gam- 
bling do not merely affect personal 
morals but eat themselves into the 
very structure of political life. There 
is plenty of evidence that a large por- 
tion of the corruption admitted by 
Cubans to exist in political life is due 
directly to dealings between politi- 
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cians and lottery agents, 
small. 

When, therefore, in passing its Lot- 
tery Bill, the Cuban Legislature 
tacked on to it a resolution plainly 
aimed at our Government, resenting 
its “interference in Cuban affairs” 
(and using those words) and showing 
a desire to resent contemptuously 
American advice—when Cuba did all 
this, we say, it was not an exhibition 
of independence but an exhibition of 
impudence. 

There are other signs of uneasiness 
in Cuba and other reasons why Ameri- 
cans may look with distrust at Cuban 
politics. It is stated, for instance, 
that in response to our representa- 
tions that the charges of corruption in 
high places should be dealt with, Presi- 
dent Zayas demanded the resignations 
of all the members of his Cabinet, and 
then, with true Spanish-American 
subtiety, reappointed them all except 
four who had shown sympathy with 
General Crowder and the plan of 
political reform. So also, when the 
Lottery Bill passed by the two 
branches of the Legislature almost 
unanimously, and then vetoed by 
President Zayas, was passed over 
Zayas’s veto by a total vote of 196 to 
3, the result was not surprising, if it 
is true, as alleged in despatches, that 
President Zayas’s veto of the bill was 
chiefly a commendation rather than 
disapproval thereof. 

The latest news from Cuba tells of 
a proposed combination of railways 
alleged to be for private rather than 
for public interest. Information as to 
the details of this proposed union of 
corporations is not sufficient to permit 
us to form an opinion as to its merits, 
but it may be another storm signal. 

An American who knows Cuba well 
declares: 

Americans in Cuba and in New 
York are not free from all responsi- 
bility for conditions there. The sugar 
boom in 1920 and in 1923 could in 
part at least have been prevented; it 
has caused untold Cuban complica- 
tions; the clever have gained and 
flaunt their new wealth in Havana, 
while those who gambled and lost are 
bitter. To-day Havana is the most 
high-priced, extravagant, and frivo- 
lous capital for its size in the world. 
Many Americans there help to make 
it so. One of the symptoms of bad 
government, whether by kings or 
politicians, is the poverty of the com- 
mon people. It is hardly an exag- 


geration to say that a majority of the 
inhabitants live in rags on dirt floors. 


big and 


.The great majority of American, 


citizens,. we believe, would like to see 


Cuba. manage its own affairs as an 


independent Republic with intelligence 
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and integrity. It has always been a 
shining mark of credit to the United 
States that it refrained scrupulously 
from absorbing Cuba politically, as 
almost every other nation in the world 
would have done. We had, however, 
the wisdom to retain certain powers 
of control over Cuba. Once we inter- 
fered with force, and interfered most 
rightfully and with excellent effect. 
American patience with regard toCuba 
is long-suffering. There are, however, 
limits which must not be overstepped. 


CANADIAN FARMERS 
FORM A WHEAT POOL 
(Sees grain growers are ex- 

pecting the biggest crop this 
year since the bumper crop of 1915. 
Market conditions, however, are very 
different from those which prevailed 
eight years ago. Then the whole 
world was in need of wheat and had 
the money to pay for it. To-day, with 
Europe demoralized and the American 
market largely closed by the Fordney 
tariff, Canadian farmers fear the 
effect of their huge crop being thrown 
suddenly upon such a restricted mar- 
ket. 

To meet this contingency they have 
evolved a scheme by which the grain 
crop of the three prairie provinces— 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba 
—will be sold through a central 
agency, thereby reducing overhead 
selling costs and returning to the 
farmer the full net market value of 
his crop. 

For the past twenty years there 
have been so-called co-operative grain 
companies in the Canadian Northwest, 
but they were merely joint-stock com- 
panies, the shareholders of which 
were farmers. They operated on the 
same basis as their privately owned 
competitors, and, while their inception 
probably cured certain evils which 
had previously prevailed, they have 
not provided a solution for the prob- 
lems of wheat marketing from the 
standpoint of the farmer. 

In 1919, under special authority 
granted to it during the war and still 
subsisting at that time, the Federal 
Government appointed the Canada 
Wheat Board, through which the en- 
tire crop of that year was sold. To this 
Board was given absolute control over 
the sale of wheat, both export and 
domestic. It so regulated the selling 
of grain as to prevent wheat reaching 
the market at any time in such quan- 
tities as to depress the price. 


the. annual . traffic , congestion. . 
end the Board was able to return to 


This, 
helped. also to reduce in great measure 
In the. 
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the farmer a price for his wheat 
which he felt was better than could 
have been obtained under unrestricted 
selling conditions. 

So satisfied were the farmers as a 
whole with these results of state 
monopoly that they have been practi- 
cally unanimous ever since in advocat- 
ing a permanent selling organization 
on the same basis; but the Govern- 
ment of the day decided to discontinue 
the scheme after that one year’s crop 
had been sold. 

Last year, under pressure from 
members of the agricultural bloc in 
the House of Commons, the Federal 
Government passed legislation provid- 
ing for the creation of a similar 
board, but the jurisdiction was so 
divided between the Federal and pro- 
vincial spheres that it was eventually 
found to be impracticable. 

This year, apparently, the farmers 
have concluded to do without the mo- 
nopoly feature, .whieh only Govern- 
ment action can provide, and have de- 
cided to organize on the basis of volun- 
tary co-operation. The plan, as recently 
announced after a conference of 
agrarian leaders held at Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, provides for the establish- 
ment of separate pools in each of. the 
three prairie provinces for purchasing 
and handling the wheat, but with oné 
central selling agency for all. This 
arrangement seems to be entirely in- 
dependent of the Government, but 
probably some financial assistance will 
be provided by the respective provin- 
cial governments. The existing farm- 
ers’ association in each province will 
be used as a nucleus, and the promo- 
ters expect that the seriousness of 
the situation will bring a majority 
of the farmers into line. Aaron Sa- 
piro, the leader of co-operative mar- 
keting in the United States, has been 
asked to assist in the work of organi- 
zation. 


MISS WILLS ARRIVES 
N the strenuous competition of 
modern sport it is only the excep- 
tional athlete who can keep head and 
shoulders above the field for a period 
of years. Golf has known few repeat- 
ing champions either on the amateur 
or the professional side of the fence. 
Tennis champions, however, have been 
more successful in keeping their 
crowns upon their heads than their 
brothers and sisters of the putting 
green. 
For some time no one abroad has 
come within striking distance of Mlle. 
Lenglen when she is on her game. On 
this side of the water Mrs. Mallory 
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has exercised a similar dominance. 
Since 1915 she has held the American 
-woman’s tennis championship seven 
times. Now she has lost it to the 
racket of a seventeen-year-old girl 
from California, Miss Helen Wills. 

In the final match some of Mrs. 
‘Mallory’s partisans felt that the ap- 
plause from the spectators was un- 
‘sportsmanlike. There were no pop 
bottles thrown at Mrs. Mallory’s head, 
in accordance with the custom hon- 
ored by the practice of certain ele- 
ments’ in the bleachers at baseball 
games, but there was applause after 
some of her errors. It is not at all 
conclusive that such applause is ex- 
pression of pleasure at the loss of the 
point. It may be the expression of 
admiration at the skill of both players 
in the exchange of shots which the 
error terminated. Tennis is almost 
unique among sports in its demand 
upon the spectators, for it requires of 
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them that they should exercise a dis- 
criminative restraint that they may 
not misrepresent themselves. 

Miss Wills’s star has been steadily 
rising since it first appeared above the 
horizon in 1921. In that year she won 
the California State championship. 
For two years she has held the Pacific 
Coast championship, and for two 
years she has been the girl champion 
of the Nation. In defeating Mrs. 
Mallory by a score of 6-2, 6—1, she 
won the title in a decisive manner 
which surprised even those who be- 
lieved and hoped that her day of vic- 
tory was at hand. In _ steadiness, 
power, and pace Miss Wills showed 
herself to be a master of the situation. 
In the course of the tournament she 
defeated some of the best women play- 
ers of Great Britain. It may not be 
too much to expect that before long 
she will e destined to break the hold 
of Mile. Lenglen upon the champion- 
ship of the world. The expectation 
that she will reach the height is based 
upon her temperament as well as upon 
her physical prowess. 


s 


TOO CHEAP GAS AND THE 
TRUST-BUSTING AUTO 

S the automobile about to undertake 

the role of “‘trust buster’? 

Recent pronouncements of the Na- 
tional Motorists Association, made up 
of 312 affiliated automobile clubs in all 
parts of the United States, suggest 
the question. 

Paradoxical though it seems, the 
association of motorists is both suspi- 
cious and resentful of recent gasoline 
price cuts. Cheap gasoline, it is 
thought, indicates an effort on the 
part of some interests not named to 
force competitors to the wall, and 
thereafter to fix prices higher than 
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they have ever been before. The Asso- 
ciation speaks plainly. The Govern- 
ment, it says, should permit no one to 
undersell a product of such natural 
public value for the purpose of ruin- 
ing competition. — 

The Government is specifically 
blamed for permitting private inter- 
ests to exploit the public oil fields. 
The Association serves notice that it 
is going to insist on the passage of a 
number of laws and the enforcement 
of some stringent regulations. It de- 
sires General Government protection 
for the public in the oil industry. It 
desires that State and Federal Gov- 
ernments institute proceedings imme- 
diately wherever price manipulation 
has resulted in the violation of any 
law now on the statute-books. It de- 
sires that the Federal Government 
co-operate in reaching oil fields that 
are not now tapped and that control 
of these reserves be maintained by the 
Government as a guaranty against 
unjust price fixing. It desires that 
the Federal Government, through the 
Bureau of Mines, control all ‘basic 
patents for the production of gasoline, 
and that it prevent monopoly by, any 
one group. 

These are the main points of a pro- 
gramme that the organized automobile 
owners will bring before Congress and 
the executive departments in “Wash- 
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-ington. There are about twelve mill- 
ion automobile owners in the United 
States. They. will constitute probably 
the most. numerous, and possibly one 
of the most powerful, groups that ever 
asked for legislation at the hands of 
Congress. Presumably the owners 
will have, at least in a measure, the 
support of automobile manufacturers. 

There have been few armies better 
equipped for a “trust-busting’” cru- 
sade than that of the American auto- 
mobile owners. 


TWO WEEKS OR: BUST 


LL the world may be divided 
A into two classes: those who get 
vacations with pay and those 
who do not. 
What are known as _ white-collar 
‘jobs carry vacations with them, but 
the job that is done by the ordinary, 
plain, insignificant factory worker 
carries no vacation at all, for there is 
no such thing as ‘‘vacation without 
pay.” The common workman had 
rather stay on the job than be forced 
to idleness for a week without pay. 
The worry of making ends meet with- 
out regular weekly wages nullifies any 
good which vacation otherwise brings. 
Under such circumstances, even a 
trolley ride can hardly be taken joy- 
ously. Wage-earners are laid off often 
enough as it is without pay. Some- 
times absence from work is due to the 
shutting down of the shop or factory 
in which the wage-earner is employed. 
Sometimes it is due to the wage- 
earner’s illness. Whatever the cause, 
it is not vacation. It is simply un- 
employment. Ordinarily these periods 
of lack of work have an effect opposite 
to that which a vacation has. They 
bring, not relief to mind and body, but 
new anxiety, new strain. The only 
vacation that is vacation is vacation 
with pay. Those that have vacation 
belong in one class, and those who do 
not have it belong in another. In 
America at least the vacation marks a 
class distinction. 

The difference in treatment between 
the man who works in an office and the 
man who works in a shop is not due, 
as one might suppose, to any percepti- 
ble difference in the physical structure 
of the two. It is due perhaps in part 
to a slight difference in the nature of 
the duties involved, but mainly to the 
tyranny of custom. An office worker 
is supposed, to work overtime when 
called upon to do so without extra 
pay, while a man in a shop drops his 
tools when the whistle blows and the 
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power is shut off. The office worker, 
moreover, sticks to his job longer than 
the factory worker. The man who 
keeps at his work year in and year out 
naturally is more likely to get a vaca- 
tion with pay than the man who 
changes his employment frequently; 
but the large labor turnover among 
Wwage-earners as compared with office 
workers is perhaps not so much a 
cause of the lack of vacation as the 
effect of that treatment of labor which 
deprives the wage-earners of vacation. 

In fact, little attention has been 
given to the effect upon labor condi- 
tions of the whole wages system with 
its lack of vacations, its lack of sick 
leave with pay, its lack of continuous 
employment. 

Enlightened manufacturers, how- 
ever, are realizing that vacations are 
as necessary for a man whoworkswith 
tools as for a man who works at a 
desk. Though brain workers and ex- 
ecutives generally keep at their work 
much longer hours than manual labor- 
ers do, the brain workers can vary and 
choose their work, while the manual 
laborers do the same thing hour after 
hour with no choice. There is need of 
vacation for both kinds of workers, 
and this is becoming a recognized fact 
in America as well as elsewhere. Mr. 
J. D. Hackett, an industrial counselor 
in New York City, has brought to our 
attention certain facts which we be- 
lieve will be interesting to all enlight- 
ened employers. The Carter’s Ink 
Company, of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has been providing vacation 
with pay for wage employees for the 
past thirty years. Other concerns 
have been doing the same thing. In 
certain instances vacation. with pay is 
a result of a method of manufacture. 
Some plants close down for a brief 
period each. year because business is 
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slack, supplies are seasonal, or the 
time has come for the annual clean-up. 
It was formerly not the custom to pay 
factory workers during this  shut- 
down period; but it was found that 
much of the force had melted away 
when the factory opened. In this type 
of factory, therefore, the custom grew 
of providing vacation with pay, with 
the result that there are now perhaps 
in the United 
States in which every employee gets 
a vacation and each one gets paid. 

Now the idea of vacation with pay 
is spreading to the continuously oper- 
ated plants. It is only very recently 
that Swift & Co., of Chicago, the Nor- 
ton Company, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey announced that 
their workers were granted the privi- 
lege of vacation with pay under cer- 
tain circumstances. It is of course 
customary and quite necessary to de- 
termine the extent of a vacation by 
the length of service. In firms like 
Swift & Co. a provision that a year’s 
work is necessary to entitle one to a 
week’s vacation excludes possibly 
thirty to forty per cent of the work- 
ers, for these have worked only a brief 
period; but in such plants as that of 
the Standard Oil Company, where em- 
ployees are steady, such a provision 
makes a vacation possible for nearly 
every one. There is nothing like uni- 
formity of practice—some plants pro- 
vide for women workers only; some 
make a distinction between the skilled 
and the unskilled; some make the 
vacation contingent on workmanship, 
output, skill, attendance, punctuality. 

The idea is spreading. Congress in 
1916 granted a thirty-day vacation 
with pay to all classes of workers who 
serve twelve consecutive months. In 
1918 a popular vote in half the towns 
of Massachusetts provided a fort- 
night’s pay and vacation for laborers 
employed by those municipalities. In 
1919 the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union 
of Chicago signed an agreement with 
employers stipulating for two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. In the same year 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
found that 18,000 employees were 
benefiting in this way. In a pamphlet 
just issued by the Consumers’ League 
of Eastern Pennsylvania, prepared by 
Miss Grace Pugh, it is noted that: out 
of 163 manufacturers no less than 49 
are granting vacation with pay to all 


‘-workers. : 


In this America is behind Europe. 
For example, in England in 1920 


eighty-eight collective agreements 
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provided vacation with pay for about 
2,000,000 workers. 

What Mr. Moore says in his article 
in this issue, entitled ‘““Two Weeks or 
Bust,” applies to the wage-earners 
and employers of wage-earners as 
truly as to office workers and their 
employers. This is the time of year 
when the need of vacations for those 
who have not had them and the bene- 
fit of vacations to those who have are 
equally apparent. This is therefore a 
very good time for executives to plan 
for their vacation policy for the com- 
ing twelve months. We commend Mr. 
Moore’s article and Mr. Hackett’s 
statements of fact to those executives 
who wish to be considered enterpris- 
ing and progressive. 


SCIENCE VERSUS 
IGNORANCE 


N commenting upon a recent out- 
| break of smallpox in Gloucester 

and near-by towns in England, the 
London “Times” puts the case in a 
single sentence when it says that 
the proper preventive against the 
scourge is “the creation of a healthy 
and conscientious public opinion in 
favor of vaccination.” The two things 
which make local epidemics of this 
infectious disease possible are: First, 
popular indifference, largely growing 
out of the fact that the danger from 
smallpox has by vaccination been re- 
duced enormously from what it was a 
half-century ago; and, secondly, a 
kind of virulent ignorance the victims 
of which are unable to recognize 
scientific facts as such or to reason 
logically against prejudice. 

Men are yet living who can remem- 
ber when in our large American cities 
one could hardly walk a block without 
passing persons whose faces were 
seared with the marks of smallpox. It 
is said that in some places it was 
easier to count those who were not 
marked in this way than those who 
were. To-day the prevalence of the 
disease in this country is slight. 
While the States have not generally 
passed compulsory vaccination acts 
(although such acts have been upheld 
as legal), yet they have pretty gener- 
ally allowed towns and cities and vil- 
lages to forbid the entrance into 
schools of all children who have not 
been vaccinated. Thus for the most 
part our American children are vac- 
cinated, and, although subsequent re- 
vaccination is desirable, and is not 
nearly as prevalent as might be 
wished, the good accomplished by 
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childhood vaccination has been enor- 


mous. 

It is still quite possible, however, 
for the disease to be brought here 
from some country where proper pre- 
cautionary measures have not been 
taken; and, as it develops only after 
quite a number of days from infection, 
infected persons may be allowed en- 
trance into a community, and if the 
people have been careless or negligent 
in the matter of general vaccination 
an epidemic may follow. It is known, 
for instance, that a smallpox epidemic 
in Montreal in 1885 in which over 
three thousand persons died was due 
to the single case of a railway em- 
ployee who brought the disease from 
a distance. 

In England the hostility against 
vaccination has always been stronger 
than it has been in this country, and, 
although there are laws requiring the 
primary vaccination of children, re- 
vaccination is left entirely optional, 
and the enforcement of law has not 
been at all thorough. 

A striking fact as to the recent 
epidemic in Gloucester, England, one 
which opponents of vaccination should 
consider with care, is that out of 350 
persons admitted to the hospital for 
smallpox not a single one was properly 
and fully protected by vaccination, 
while 319 of the total had never been 
vaccinated at all. Another illustration 
of the efficacy of vaccination is seen 
in the recorded fact that during the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1 the 
men in the German army had nearly 
all been vaccinated in childhood and 
all had been vaccinated on entering 
the service; in the French army, on 
the other hand; the men for the most 
part had either not been vaccinated at 
all or had been vaccinated in childhood 
and not revaccinated. The total mor- 
tality in the German army from small- 
pox was 450; in the French army it 
was 23,400. In the same way when 
the American army was in the neigh- 
borhood of Santiago, Cuba, in 1898, 
an epidemic of smallpox was raging in 
that vicinity. It is described as one 
of the most terrific epidemics of mod- 
ern times. The prevalence of this 
particular epidemic was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the revolutionary 
conditions of the islands had practi- 
cally put a stop to vaccination. What 
is more important, however, is that 
the vaccinated American troops sent 
into this hotbed of smallpox were 
practically immune, and that the ef- 
forts of the American army doctors 
first checked and finally suppressed 
the epidemic. On the other hand, the 
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statistics show that in England the 
vaccination of infants has fallen off 
from about 71 per cent of the births 
in 1907 to 38 per cent of the births in 
1921, while revaccination is actually 
rare. . 

An American physician whose med- 
ical experience has extended over 
sixty years, Dr. W. W. Keen, hap- 
pened to be in England when this 
recent epidemic occurred. Dr. Keen 
recalled the fact that the deaths in 
Manila and its close vicinity dropped 
from about 6,000 a year to nothing 
within two years because of the effi- 
cient work in vaccination by the 
American head of the Health Depart- 
ment, Dr. Herser, and that quite re- 
cent outbreaks of the disease on a 
large scale in the Philippines were 
clearly due to neglect of vaccination. 
In aecord with the universal opin- 
ion of scientific medical men, Dr. 
Keen ridicules the idea that vaccina- 
tion is “pouring filth into the blood,” 
or that it is accompanied by any 
greater danger of injury to the pa- 
tient than exists in the use of anzs- 


thetics or of the diphtheria serum. — 


In any of these treatments careless- 
ness or ignorance may in a few rare 
cases bring about unfortunate results, 
but all three of these ways of dealing 
with disease and threatened disease 
are among the finest developments of 
science, and the resistance to them is 
either the product of thoughtless 


prejudice or of ignorance too dense to © 


yield to facts, figures, and reason. 
Individual liberty does not include 

the right to destroy the life of others 

by refusing to accept scientific truth. 


BRITISH ADVICE FOR 
ELLIS ISLAND | 


Americans who were a bit puz- 
zled when they picked up their 
morning papers and found that the 
British Ambassador, 
Geddes, had made public a report upon 


ater. must have been many — 


conditions at Ellis Island, the immi- — 


gration station in the harbor of New 
York. Those who only read the head- 
lines of this report probably asked 
themselves how the British would like 


it if Ambassador Harvey should give — 


to the newspapers a long criticism of 
some British governmental institution. 

Those who read beyond the head- 
lines of Ambassador Geddes’s report 
undoubtedly found that their first im- 
pressions were considerably modified 
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by the tone and character of his find- — 


ings. Even the New York “Ameri- 
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can,” which counts that day lost on 
which it has no opportunity to twist 
the British lion’s tail, took the report 
in very good part. If the “American” 
can swallow Ambassador Geddes’s re- 
marks, certainly the rest of us ought 
to be able to accept them without un- 
due complaint. Ambassador Geddes’s 
report contains certain specific recom- 
mendations for the repair and altera- 
tion of the buildings at Ellis Island. 
He recommends certain changes in 
regard to. ventilation and sanitation— 
points in which as a medical man he 
is especially equipped to speak with 
authority. He also suggests new 
methods of handling appeals and car- 
ing for deportees. By far the most 
important recommendation which he 
makes, and one which would do more 
to solve the problem of handling im- 
migrants to America than any other, 
is the advice to “arrange, if possible, 
for all immigrants to be finally ap- 
proved or disapproved in their home 
lands.” 

This is no new doctrine to Outlook 
readers. Some fifteen years ago The 
Outlook said: “Governmental inspec- 
tion ought to be carried on on the 
other side of the ocean both for the 
sake of the immigrant and for the 
sake of the United States, which can- 
not adequately determine the eligi- 
bility of immigrants after they are 
concentrated in a great mass at prac- 
tically one point on the Atlantic coast. 
... The measure most urgently needed 
for the improvement of our immigra- 
tion law is one which will transfer to 
the other side of the Atlantic the prin- 
cipal scrutiny of those who are seek- 
ing to become Americans.” 

If this was true a decade and a half 
ago, it is trebly true to-day, when the 
Quota Law concentrates the immigra- 
tion rush in a way which is little less 
than barbarous. Among other sug- 
gestions of the Ambassador is one 
that United States consuls be author- 
ized to refuse visas to the passports 
of those obviously forbidden by law 
to enter the United States. At the 
present time a consul notes on a pass- 
port reasons which lead him to believe 
that the emigrant may be an unde- 
sirable citizen. This is a step in the 
right direction, but only a step. Full 
authority should be given consuls to 
refuse visas to passports. One of the 
reasons why this has not been done in 
the past is that some foreign govern- 
ments have been unwilling to give to 
American officials the right of exam- 
ining their citizens on their home soil. 
Perhaps Ambassador Geddes’s sugges- 
tion may help them to see that such 
jealousy of foreign authority is more 
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hurtful to their own citizens than to 
the United States. 

A mild form of such exterritorial 
examinations is now being conducted 
by our immigration service on foreign 
soil. A traveler from Canada to the 
United States, who comes through 
Sherbrooke in the Province of Que- 
bec, will find that he is questioned 
there instead of on the border. Many 
would-be immigrants are turned back 
in this Canadian city instead of hav- 
ing to make the journey to the inter- 
national line before being able to se- 
cure a final opinion on their eligibility 
to enter the United States. If Canada 
can permit such inspection without 
any loss to her dignity, other nations 
can, with profit, follow the example of 
our northern neighbor. 


HENRY FORD AND 
INDUSTRIAL DE- 
MOCRACY 


N Outlook reader in Iowa who 
iN is “not a Socialist’? and feels 

“that Mr. Ford or any one else 
has a right to do what he pleases with 
his money” asked of us Mr. Ford’s 
views and practice concerning profit 
sharing. We therefore asked Mr. 
Stidger, who is a friend of Mr. Ford 
and who has already interviewed him 
for The Outlook, to get an authorita- 
tive reply from Mr. Ford himself. 
And we asked Mr. Stidger, in putting 
our reader’s question to Mr. Ford, to 
get not merely Mr. Ford’s idea con- 
cerning the distribution of the net 
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profits of industry between laborers, 
the management, and the investors, 
but also his idea on the proper method 
of applying the principle of democracy 
to industry. 

So far as we know, The Outlook was 
the first to use the phrase “industrial 
democracy.” Believing in democracy 
as we do, not as a form of government, 
or a system of lawmaking, or a shib- 
boleth, but as a spirit to control all 
human relations, we_ believe that 
democracy must be expressed, not only 
in politics, but also in religion, educa- 
tion, and industry. 

So we wrote to Mr. Stidger these 
questions: “Politically, democracy is 
in force in this country; can it be put 
in force industrially? If so, how? Is 
there any best method? Or are there 
other methods which Mr. Ford would 
Or should we confine de- 
mocracy to government, and leave in- 
dustry more or less autocratic? This 
is something more than a mere ques- 
tion of high wages.” 

We are glad to print Mr. Stidger’s 
interview which he secured as a result 
of our inquiry. Mr. Ford has talked 
through Mr. Stidger to our readers 
frankly, and we think in such a way 
that any one who is unprejudiced may 
get his point of view. 

It is evident that Mr. Ford is not 
yet ready to sanction in his own fac- 
tory any system which is obviously 
democratic in form. He frankly states 
that “the average employee in the 
average industry is not ready for par- 
ticipation in the management,” and 
that ‘‘an industry, at this stage of our 
development, must be more or less of 
a friendly autocracy.” And yet we 
believe that Mr. Ford is not very far 
from accepting the principle of indus- 
trial democracy. No man who counts 
his employees as partners, as Mr. 
Ford does, is himself in spirit an auto- 
crat. Aad Mr. Ford seems to realize 
that his ideas of autocracy are not 
altogether orthodox from the auto- 
cratic point of view, for the kind of 
leadership .that he insists on calling 
autocratic is one which he recognizes 
as necessary even in a democracy; and 
he adds, what we believe is as true in 
industry as it is in political govern- - 
ment, “Real democracy gives leader- 
ship its greatest opportunity.” 

The man who thinks of his business 
as his property, much as Louis XIV or 
Kaiser Wilhelm II thought of his 
throne, may find some comfort in cer- 
tain phrases which Mr. Ford uses, but 
not much comfort in the spirit that 
evidently animates him as one of the 
most remarkable industrial leaders in 
this or any other time. 


WORLD TURMOIL AS SEEN FROM ACADEMIC SHADES 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS 


FEW weeks ago, in his London 
A home, Lord Birkenhead asked 

me at breakfast to tell him what 
kind of affair the Institute of Politics 
was. He had just promised to make 
his first speech in America, and he 
was eager to know what sort of people 
he was going to face. I told him that 
he would face the most discriminating 
audience he would have anywhere in 
America. This statement, made on 
July 6, at Lord Birkenhead’s breakfast 
table, still holds good. 

A sense of taking the facts of a 
world existence as they are is the dis- 
tinguishing and dominating character- 
istic of the Williamstown Institute of 
Politics as those on the scene know it 
to-day. No other Bryce has ever ap- 
peared on its lecture platform or in 
its forum for opinions; but is this 
institution different in that respect 
from the world at large? It is said 
that but one genius is to be found 
among six millions. The Institute of 
Politics is searching for that kind of 
man to lead world political thought 
just as eagerly as he is sought after 
by everybody. 

Lionel Curtis a year ago came from 
England. He was a veritable reservoir 
ef information and a dynamic person- 
ality, most experienced of English- 
men on problems of, self-government, 
likewise a member of the “Round 
Table” group in England, who look for 
the super-commonwealth of nations on 
the pattern of the Governments of the 
United States and of the British Em- 
pire, to afford the ultimate solution 
for nationalistic wars and rivalries. 
Along with Curtis last year came 
Philip Kerr, who this year is in the 
ranks leading a group in open confer- 
ence just as adroitly as when, in the 
post of Mr. Lloyd George’s secretary, 
he sparred with the insistent corre- 
spondents, explaining away his chief’s 
political inconsistencies. He leans to 
the view that moral ideas finally domi- 
nate in world affairs. Mr. Kerr has 
much to explain in developing his 
thesis because of the somewhat tor- 
tuous history of his country, but he 
has been unyielding and answers all 
objections with a plausibility that 
makes one feel he has a terrible con- 
viction at stake in yielding an inch. 

Sir Edward Grigg, another of Lloyd 
George’s secretaries, formerly a news- 
paper man, now a politician, has been 
the British lecturer in this session. 
This is the type of Englishman we 
have been hearing at the Institute of 
Politics. Too much Lloyd Georgean, 
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some say. The only outward manifes- 
tation of this is his manner of shunt- 
ing off criticism into another channel 
by a humorous remark. But essen- 
tially Grigg is an able spokesman and 
considerably experienced in political 
affairs. His exposition of the British 
view-point on Europe’s present im- 
passe, following the Curzon note, was 
quite a personal achievement. It 
served to clarify the atmosphere 
caused by the wrangling of Count 
Harry Kessler and Canon Ernest 
Dimnet over the responsibility for the 
war. This contribution was charac- 


' teristically English. Lord Birkenhead, 


who was the youngest and most pic- 
turesque of English Lord Chancellors, 
appeared at the final session of the 
Institute of Politics. It was the occa- 
sion of his first speech in America. 
He was unique, brusque, and cynical. 

From France have come in succes- 
sion during the three years of the 
Institute Viallate, an economist; Re- 
couly, a popular journalist; and, 
finally, Canon Dimnet, a clerical, lit- 
erary, lovable, and spiritual. Unused 
to the artifices of debate, Canon Dim- 
net had barely begun before he 
started what promised to be an im- 
possible situation. The Institute of 
Politics writhed under the futile dis- 
cussion of war psychology that went 
on for days.. But a sense of fairness 
and a final bursting out of all conven- 
tions in which he put forth the dictum 
that America must forgive her debts 
and grant a loan to Germany won for 
him an ovation which was entirely 
personal. It is fair to say that Dim- 
net neither won nor lost adherents for 
the cause he represented. On the 
occasion of his final appearance his 
frankest opponent, Count Kessler, was 
quick to jump to his feet, applauding 
with almost boyish exuberance. It 
was dramatic, but it seemed to pre- 


sage the healing of the breach between. 


France and Germany, and the optim- 
ism so characteristic of an American 
audience was expressed in prolonged 
applause. 

The greatest force on the lecture 
platform has been Kessler. Cold, 
logical, thorough, oblivious of the ap- 
proval or disapproval of his audiences, 
which have been consistently large, 
and steering to his objective with the 
precision of a skillful pilot, he has had 
the hardest task and won.the greatest 
victories. He said to me after speak- 
ing before a crowded house on the 
occasion of his first lecture: ‘I do not 
know whether they have come out of 


curiosity to see the ‘Hun’ or to hear 
the case; next time will tell.” 
next time saw no diminution in the 
number of those who came to hear 
him. There were few who felt bitter- 
ness over what he said. But the sum 
total of the impression Kessler made 
is, in my judgment, that the war 
psychology is gone, and that there is 
a real German case, attribute German 


default to what you will—inefficiency — 


or dishonesty. 


The big fact about the Institute of. 


Politics is the sense of reality in its 


discussions and the way in which the 


press of the country has been handling 
the news of the Institute. War re- 
sponsibility was a hopeless subject. 
Kessler frankly admitted Germany 
put it in the power of Austria to light 
the fire, but as to the background and 
underlying causes of the war he said 
that imperialism with all that it con- 
notes was responsible. Grigg an- 
swered he did not care about that; 


Germany appealed to the sword, and > 


she got the peace of the sword. Dim- 
net held that Germany was solely 
responsible. This line of talk excited 
people and did no good. The situation 


was saved by-Grigg and Kessler bring- 


ing the debate to the state of the 
world as it exists to-day. 
that was accomplished, people here 
breathed a sigh of relief; for there is 
a general consensus of opinion that 
arguments about war responsibility 
are interesting but do not lead to re- 
lief from the present situation. 

I was asked in New York more 


The 


When | 


a ee eae eee a 


often than any other question this — 


one: “Is the Institute of Politics pro- 


German or pro-French?” My answer 
then and my answer now is that it is 
both and yet neither. The German 
who came here was expected to talk 
as a German and put up the best case 
he could for his country. Likewise 
with the Frenchman, the Englishman, 
and the Argentine. The lecture plat- 
form is a forum for the personal views 
of the man who speaks. 


ship, he but reveals himself. 
not talking to kindergarten children. 
The Institute members, most of whom 
are trained in the analysis of thought, 
cannot easily be hoodwinked. I think 
it is a fair observation to make that 


every speaker has displayed a pen- 


chant for his own country’s particular 
interest. And the sum total has, in 
my judgment, been wholesome. ..,The 


condition of haying our own preju-— 


If he talks © 
in a spirit of prejudice and partisan- 
He is 


dices is dependent on permitting the — 


oper EEO SS 
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Left to right—Dr. Estanislao S. Zabalilos, of Buenos Aires, former Argentinian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Canon Ernest Dimnet, of Paris, distinguished French author and publicist; Dr. Harry A. 
Garfield, Chairman of the Institute of Politics and President of Williams College; Sir Edward Grigg, 


of London, 


other fellow. to have his. It is far 
safer to proceed in international af- 
fairs with a frank understanding of 
the view-points of the other nation 
than to remain in ignorance of them. 

But what is true of the lecture plat- 
form here is not at all true of the 
Round Table dissecting-rooms, for 
such they are, for every problem 
brought to the conference. Nothing 
goes unchallenged there. The groups 
are small enough to enable any possi- 
ble question to be raised. 

In general the British lecturers 
have presented the views that more 
nearly express the average attitude of 
Americans. Lionel Curtis said to me 
in London a few weeks ago that Eng- 
land could let no- nation have the 
hegemony, either military or  eco- 
nomic, on the Continent of Europe. 
and that finally England and America 
would have to be the constables of the 
world. Lord Birkenhead was equally 
frank: “The French policy is ruinous 
to France and the rest of the world. 
We have got to get together.” There 
has been a recrudescence of British 
antipathies here, but also a quiet 
realization of the fact that England 
and America have great common in- 
terests and must work in co-operation. 
On the present deadlock in Europe 
opinions differ. The important point 
which most people have got out of the 
lectures and discussions is that it is 
a question of pride between Germany 
and France. France cannot withdraw 
- without suffering serious loss of pres- 
tire, and, for the same reason, Ger- 
many does not want to give up passive 


former political secretary to Lloyd 


George; Count Harry 
German Minister to Poland 


resistance. General Henry T. Allen 
appeared on the scene one day with a 
plan which he referred to, but did not 
disclose. It was discovered that he 
had a plan for the creation of a new 
state in the Rhineland. But the situa- 
tion as summed up by Sir Edward 
Grigg is that there is simply a dead- 
lock and events must break it. 

I think if I were asked to sketch 
the points as to what this Institute 
of Politics has accomplished by for- 
mal and informal discussions and 
through the unnumbered talks that go 
on in groups here and there on the 
campus of Williams College, I should 
state them as follows: 

1. The terrible reality of world af- 

fairs. : 
2. Watch Russia. The germs of a 
great commonwealth are in the mak- 
ing. Local government is strong. 
Things in general are not as bad as 
they seem. 

3. France is pursuing a policy that 


leads neither to security nor to 
reparations. She is suspected of play- 


ing the old game, and there is some 
evidence to justify the view. 

4. German industrialists are still in 
the saddle. There is not, and never 
has been, a really strong German Gov- 
ernment. A real leader is needed. 
The Government has been inefficient 
rather than dishonest. 

5. England is rapidly withdrawing 
from Europe. S 

6. The League of Nations has been 
discussed seriously and rather aca- 
demically by a small group, but not 
broadly or vitally. The group here 


Kessler, 


of Berlin, former 


seems to think that the framework of 
1919 needs no change—a fact which 
not even Lord Robert Cecil, the 
League’s chief adherent, maintains. 

7. There is little interest in Pan- 
American affairs. 

The impressions which people have 
carried away cannot be estimated. A 
group like this one, composed of peo- 
ple who either through vocation or 
avocation have foreign affairs on their 
minds, is bound to plant the seeds of 
a better world understanding. 

Dr. Garfield, originator of the idea, 
is now at the consummation of his 
project, with the close of the third an- 
nual session.. He has said that finan- . 
cial provision for carrying on the 
work of the Institute is forthcoming. 
The sole condition for its continuance 
depends on his decision and that of 
his advisers as to whether it is serv- 
ing a worth-while purpose. He said 
the other night that he is going to 
the seashore, and would there reach 
his conclusion. My recommendation 
to him is to carry on, because he has 
been responsible for getting more men 
than ever before gathered together 
and for a longer time to talk over and 
discuss foreign affairs. To say that 
the character of this group could not 
be improved would be to overlook the 
obvious. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the larger group which the press 
of the country has reached through 
the printed word is what counts. This 
would fully justify Dr. Garfield and 
his advisers in making the Institute 
of Politics a permanent institution. 

Williamstown, Massachusetts, August 19, 1923. 





NAVAL LIMITATION BECOMES EFFECTIVE | . 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY HENRY L. SWEINHART 


NE ean almost imagine the 
bloody-mawed god of war, 
eager for more millions of hu- 

mans to devour, skulking somewhere 
in the background of the diplomatic 
room of the American State Depart- 
ment when, at noontime on the 17th 
day of August, the representatives of 
the five great naval Powers gathered 
to exchange in brief and simple cere- 
mony the documents which put into 
effect the treaty which had been con- 
cluded on February 6, 1922, and later 
approved by the various signatory 
Governments. Onlyafewminutes were 
consumed in the exchange of ratifica- 
tions of this and of the Four-Power 
Pacific Treaty. In the presence of a 
small group of State Department offi- 
cials and Washington newspaper cor- 
respondents the signing took place. 
Secretary Hughes then announced 
that certified copies of the procés- 
verbaux—the final documents in per- 
fecting a treaty between nations— 
would be furnished to the representa- 
tives of the other Governments as 
soon as they could be prepared. Thus 
two years and six days after the invi- 
tation went forth calling the Confer- 
ence on Limitation of Armaments to 
assemble in Washington on November 
11, 1921, its two main achievements 
became operative. 





P. & A. Photos 


Here are arrayed some of the trophies turned in by the ships of the U. S. Navy going out of com- 
mission as a result of the Arms Conference, in charge of Chief Boatswain’s Mate John, Smith, who das 


Thus a great forward step toward 
world peace, which history doubtless 
will record as the greatest accomplish- 
ment of this Administration and link 
with the name of President Harding, 
who called the Conference, was taken 
on the long road of civilization. Cer- 
tain people and organizations think 
they can end war without making a 
proper beginning. They are not satis- 
fied with one step at a time; they 
would reach the end of the road with- 
out traveling it. But that was not the 
Harding method, not the Hughes 
method: it is not the method of sensi- 
ble or practical men anywhere. The 
Five-Power Treaty for the limitation 
of the world’s leading navies to a fixed 
ratio, with the hope of further reduc- 
tion in the future, was the work of 
rational men who make possible world 
progress, not of visionaries whose im- 
possible schemes lead to negation of 
action and delay real progress. 

The effectuation of the Four-Power 
Treaty, with the simultaneous and 
automatic termination of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, removes all danger, 
at least for years to come, of conflict 
in the Pacific, which, in the opinion of 
many students of international affairs, 
probably would have been destined to 
be the scene, or, at any rate, the 
starting-point, of future struggle be- 


NAVY TROPHIES FROM SHIPS TO BE SCRAPPED 


tween Great Powers. Japan, which 
before the World War and the Arma- 
ment Conference had been looked on 
as a probable foe of the United States, 
as an enemy to be feared and fright- 
ened, to-day is in harmony and accord 
and on terms of growing friendship 
with this country and its people. 
The Washington Conference did not 
attempt to accomplish impractical re- 
sults; and on this account, in spite of 
certain delays, no doubt was ever en- 
tertained by responsible officials that 
final ratification would be secured. 
Even in France, which was the last to 
approve the naval and Pacific treaties, 
owing to necessary consideration of 


many other questions of vital and 


pressing importance to the welfare of 
the nation, there was complete confi- 
dence that the will of the real leaders 
and of the majority of the French 
people would prevail and that delays 
were only temporary. Even before 
the Washington Conference France 
had no intention of increasing, at least 
for some years to come, probably as 
long as the term of the Naval Treaty, 
the strength of her capital ships; 
on account of the extent of her colo- 
nial possessions it was necessary that 
she consider carefully certain phases 
of her naval power. But her final in- 
tention regarding the main purposes 


stands with the shovel used by President Roosevelt en route from Porto Rico to Maryland: on, board 


the U. S. S. Louisiana, November 24, 1906, and the shovel used by Secretary of War Taft on board 


the U. S. S. Louisiana en route from Cuba to Virginia, October 14, 1906 
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of the Naval Treaty was never in 
doubt. 

The United States, Great Britain, 
and Japan immediately will proceed to , 


MISSISSIPPI’S 


THE OUTLOOK 


place their capital-ship strength on 
the 5-5-3 ratio provided for in the 
treaty; France and Italy, to place 
theirs on the 1.75 ratio. Orders to 
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that effect already have been issued by 

the Governments concerned, thus ex- 

pressing their faith in the law of peace. 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1923. 


FIGHT IS WON 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE BY FREDERICK W. JONES 


The Outlook described in. its 
early phases a year ago last spring, 
has been won. But that the victory 
should come so soon is a great sur- 
prise to even the most hopeful of her 
citizens. Stokes V. Robertson, the 
Revenue Agent whose suits for many 
millions of dollars of damages drove 
all the great fire insurance companies 
out of the State, was generally re- 
garded as too strongly intrenched to 
be defeated in the first appeal to the 
electorate after his “raid.” It speaks 
high praise for the intelligence of 
Mississippi voters that W. J. Miller, 
the present State Auditor, but in 
comparison with Robertson scarcely 
known to the public, should have been 
able to defeat this “stormy petrel” of 
State politics in the Democratic pri- 
mary of August 8. The margin, to be 
sure, was narrow—about 8,000 votes— 
but, everything considered, it is little 
short of amazing that there should be 
any margin of safety at all. The plea 
that the “trusts and combines” 
preying upon the farmer had never 
before failed to win an election. 

It is almost safe to say that the 
State has exorcised the spirit of Var- 
damanism. -Ex-Governor Bilbo’s place 
in the second primary makes qualifi- 
cation necessary, but he was in the 
first so- far behind his opponent, 
Henry L: Whitfield, ex-President of 
the State Woman’s College and a man 
of exceptionally high character, that 
the chances of his re-election to the 
high office he once occupied seem 
slight. But, whatever the result of 
the second primary on August 29, the 
victory of Insurance Commissioner 
T. M. Henry in his race for retention 
in office and a vote of public confidence 
means that the State has issued an 
invitation to capital to enter and be 
assured of fair treatment. 

The improvement in the politics of 
the State is due in large measure to 
the votes of women. When they cast 


“ ISSISSIPPI’S great fight for 
honor and prosperity,” which 


their first ballots a year ago, they de- — 


feated Vardaman and elected Stephens 
for the United States Senate, a hercu- 
lean labor impossible without them. ~ 

It is significant of the new day that 
Governor Russell’s support of any can- 
didates since the time of the Birkhead 
case has been a heavier burden than 
they could bear, even though :they 
started out with the strength of Var- 
daman and Robertson Russell..broke 


are 


A Poll of 


Southern Opinion 


It is never safe to judge 
any section of the country 
by a few isolated comments. 
Sometimes those who talk 


loudest have the least repre- 


sentative voices. 

The agitation over the man- 
agement of the Negro hospi- 
tal at Tuskegee has brought 
upon the South much unjusti- 
fied criticism. A real sum- 
mary of Southern opinion on 
this subject will appear in an 


early issue of The Outlook. 


with Bilbo and advocated the election 
of Lester C. Franklin. Franklin fin- 
ished fourth in a race of five. 

A little study of the relation of wo- 
men voters to the surprising advance- 
ment in the political well-being of 
Mississippi cannot help being of in- 
terest to the Nation. 

A few years ago the demagogue 
could do as he pleased with the State. 


_A majority of the-voters lived either 


in the open country or in small com- 
munities enjoying. the least cultural 
advantages to be found in the com- 
monwealth. No State paper has: a 
wide circulation among: them. Their 
political “convictions were in large 


measure created by the county weekly,- 


which lived by the advertising sup- 


plied by the Board of Supervisers. A - 


candidate in quest of their votes found 
his task vastly lightened whenever he 
attacked “the trusts, combines, and 
foreign capital,” maintaining that 
they were escaping the burden of 
taxation that the poor farmers were 
forced to carry. 

An analysis of ‘the. vote in the 
Vardaman-Stephens. primary and in 
this more recent one shows that the 
State would to-day still be under the 


~ spell of the demagogue playing the © 


same old note on the “G string” if it 
were not for the women. 


Vastly more women of the cities 
_ and large towns than of the open 


country and villages have registered. 


The reason is several-fold: To vote a - 
citizen .must pay his taxes, 





which © 


means at least a poll tax of $2. Now 
cash is not abundant onthe hill and 
“piney-woods” farms. To part with 
$2 in “cash-money” along toward the 
spring of the year—all taxes must be 
paid by February 1—means for the 
farmer and his women folk, particu- 
larly his women folk, a gréater sacri- 
fice than they are willing to make un- 
less they are thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of it. The truth is, they 
have never been “gold”? woman suf- 
frage. At best, they regard it as a 
measure of defense. At any rate, 
country women do not pay poll taxes 
and register as cheerfully or as widely 
as do their urban sisters. 

Much of the deep interest in the 
franchise among women in Missis- 
sippi is due to recently effected or- 
ganizations for study of civic and 
political questions. These organiza- 
tions have distributed much litera- 
ture, even issuing a paper known as 
“The Woman Voter.” The richest: 
field for this educational work has 
been the city and large town. There 
woman suffrage has been well “sold.” 

Hence it has come about that Mis- 
sissippi has suddenly acquired a body 
of voters, about half the size of the 
former electorate, who are exception- 
ally intelligent and eager to cast their 
deciding votes on the side of decency, 
justice, and progress. Here, then, we 
have almost overnight attained the 
benefits .of the limited and highly 
qualified franchise so ardently advo- 
cated’ among philosophers and doc- 
trinaires, and we have attained it by 
adding fifty per cent te the former 
number of voters. 

It is doubtful if this plan can be 
successfully applied elsewhere or that 
it will long work in Mississippi. Ina 
few years sufficient pressure is likely 
to be brought to bear upon country 
women’ generally to force them to 
register. But when that-time arrives 
it is not unreasonable to: hope that the 
old organizations of right-thinking 
and intelligent-voting women will have 
assimilated a. goodly portion of them, 
together, perhaps, with their men folk. 
Finally, is it not cause for National 
cheer that, while the West in’its per- 
plexity is breaking loose politically 
in wild doctrines of economic salva- 
tion, the South, or at least such part 
of it as Mississippi represents, has 
turned wondrously sound and con- 
servative? 

Hollandale, Mississippi, August 16, 1923. 
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GUTZON BORGLUM CLIMBING THE FACE OF STONE MOUNTAIN, NEAR 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


This well-known American sculptor is engaged in making a vast memorial in- honor of Confederate 
soldiers, to be carved on a precipitous mountain side in the naked rock. The figures will be of heroic 
size and will constitute a unique memorial to the fallen sons of the South | a 
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' The upper picture shows outlines of some of the figures to be carved, as drawn upon the rock by 
artists lowered over the side of the mountain, The other picture is from a clay model of figures 
which will be carved on the rock, representing General Lee and his officers 





POLITICS GETS THE RECLAMATION SRE 


CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 0 + 
BY STANLEY FROST 


OR twenty years those politi- 
cians who think of public ser- 
vice as an aid to personal re- 
election have been turning hungry 
eyes toward the Reclamation Service. 
During all that time the public opin- 
ion set in motion by President Roose- 


velt has been more than they have - 


dared offend. The service has been 
clean. It has spent $177,000,000, has 
an investment of $135,000,000, has 
furnished farms for 40,000 men, re- 
claimed land which is now producing 
crops worth in some years $88,000,000, 
and given employment to some ten or 
twelve thousand men a year, but it 
has been—politically speaking—dead 
waste. It has not made a vote for 
any one. 

It shares this condition with certain 
other branches of the Administration 
which are fundamental to economy, 
National development, and agriculture 
and commerce. Custom and common 
sense both have decreed that, because 
of the great ultimate damage that 
might be done, scientific work of any 
kind shall not be tampered with, no 
matter what the political emergency 
may be. There is no politics about 
science, and therefore all such 
branches as the Reclamation Service, 
the Bureau of Mines, the National 
Forests, the Patent Office, the Public 
Health Service, the scientific agricul- 
ture bureaus, the chemical labora- 
tories, and the great survey services— 
to name a few—have been immune to 
the greatest curse of our covert 
system. 

This. has eoat many battles, espe- 
cially in the Reclamation Service. 
Private interests of many kinds, con- 
tractors, power and irrigation com- 
panies, the water users themselves, 
have kept it under steady fire. There 
has been constant effort to take it 
away from the engineers who have 
run it with an eye single to the pub- 
lic good, and turn it over to some one 
who would run it with one eye on 
private profit and the other on adja- 
cent politicians. But public sentiment 
kept those engineers in charge and 
backed them up when the need was 
serious. 

So it was natural that indignant 
protest rose a few weeks ago when 
A. P. Davis, who: had been Director 
nine years and has a spotless record 
of forty years in Government service, 
was suddenly removed and a politician 
at last put in control. 


Of course there was denial that any 


politics was involved, but we Ameri- 
cans have learned to suspect the worst 
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Keystone : 
ARTHUR P. DAVIS, FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE 
RECLAMATION SERVICE 


when there is any faint possibility, of 
political flavor in anything a politician 
does. It was clear that, properly han- 
dled, the Service might swing 100,000 
votes and that the dozen States where 


those votes are located were causing 


much mental distress to all good Re- 
publicans. So many people imme- 
diately reached a verdict of “guilty.” 

The way in which the change was 
made and the brief explanations of 
Secretary Work, of the Interior De- 
partment, seemed to confirm this ver- 
dict. In the first place, Davis was 
removed by the simple method of 
abolishing his place as “Director,” 
thus avoiding the Civil Service Law, 
though another man took over the 
same duties under the title of “Com- 
missioner.”” No open charges were 
made, but anonymously it was said 
that Davis was arbitrary,  short- 


tempered, and dictatorial, and that the , 


Service was not being run on a “busi- 
ness basis.”’ Since there were no 
specifications, the suspicion was natu- 
ral that because he regarded reclama- 
tion from the point of view of recla- 
mation only, he appeared unreasonable 
to those who regarded it from the 
point of view of votes. 

In the second place, Secr etary Work, 


after a very brief statement, departed 


for Alaska. — This gave public opinion 


time to cool off, and left the chance 
that before he returned the incident 
would be forgotten. This may not 
have been in his mind, but two men 
close to him officially have told me 
they expected it to happen. 

Another thing was his statement 
that the time had come to “put a busi- 
ness man instead of an engineer in 
charge.” This slur on the whole en- 
gineering profession not only aroused 
that profession and resulted in resolu- 
tions of protest from many engineer- 
ing organizations; it also aroused all 
who believe that the politicians dislike 
engineers because the latter merely do 
their work well and do not play poli- 
tics. Many doubted the sincerity of 
the remark, coming as it did from an 
administrator who is a physician by 
profession and a member of the same 
Cabinet that contains Herbert Hoover. 

Engineers in particular, because 
they know the sources of some past 
attacks on Mr. Davis, suspected that 
private power and irrigation interests 
were at work. In truth, they are 
always at work. Two years ago they 
made a vigorous onslaught on Mr. 
Davis, but the reclamation States pro- 
tested so loudly that they were de- 
feated. This time the ousting was 
done without warning. 

Politicians saw yet another angle. 
D. W. Davis, the man appointed as 
successor to A. P. Davis, is an ex- 
Governor of Idaho, and a political op- 
ponent of Senator Borah’s. The Sena- 
tor, who is no close friend. .of the 
Administration, is ‘up for ‘re-election 
next. year, and these. ‘politicians. “fore- 
saw possibilities of making the service 
useful in that situation. 

Another point ze fqeard, to theg new 
Commissioner. ‘Work said- he 
wanted a habs 7 ate but Mr: D. “Ww. 
Davis’s largest business experience, 
outside his duties as Governor, had 
been as president of two small country 
banks, whose complexities compare 
poorly with the $12,500,000 budget of 
the Service, and as head of the State 
Bankers Association. 
perience bearing on his new duties 
was as founder and head of the West- 
ern States Reclamation. Association, 
which had much to do with the. poli- 
tics, but little with the business vend, 
of reclamation. #4 + 

The final ° grievance was fount cy ye 
Dr. Work’s statement that the Service. 
would riow’ be operated” “in the inter- 
est of the settlers as.well as. ‘for ¢ 
protection of the Government. ie 
sounds simple and merely decent, and’ 
implies that Director ‘Davis has been 
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abusing the settlers. 
sore point. 

The settlers are required by law to 
pay for their land a price which will 
repay the capital cost of the reclama- 
tion. The payments are in twenty 
annual installments, and the money 
goes into a “revolving fund” from 
which all new reclamation work is 
financed without new appropriations 
from public funds. Thus the plan 
provides for indefinite reclamation 
work till all available lands have been 
used, but its success depends on mak- 
ing the settlers pay. 

Naturally enough, they do not want 
to pay, and many of them easily con- 
vince themselves that the Government 
ought to forgive them their debt. Few 
of us feel any very strong moral urge 
about obligations to the Government, 
and agitators have been stirring up 
the settlers. They have protested loud 
and long and paid as little as they 
could. They are some $6,000,000 be- 
hind at present, and should pay in 
twenty years a total of $132,000,000. 

Mr. A. P. Davis has been pressing 
for payment for the sake of future 
reclamation. Perhaps he has been un- 
duly severe, but there would have been 
complaint, anyway. So a Director 
who was willing to let the revolving 
fund suffer in the interests of the set- 
tlers might very easily make a good 
many votes. Mr. A. P. Davis, in a 
published statement about his re- 
moval, shows that he considers this 
the crux of the whole matter. 

These are the suspicions. I took 
them all to Judge Finney, First 
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Assistant Secretary in charge during 
Dr. Work’s absence, and to the new 
Commissioner, D. W. Davis, ex- 
Governor of Idaho. 

As to the method of removing A. P. 
Davis, Judge Finney pointed out that 
an administrator ought to have un- 
hampered power over his immediate 
aides, that the Civil Service Law was 
in doubt, that the method taken 
merely avoided trouble, and that, any- 
way, there was no question of legality, 
since Davis had resigned, even though 
under pressure. He intimated that 
the attempt to be quiet about it was 
out of consideration for Mr. Davis. 

He also said that Mr. Davis, who 
was an old friend, was sometimes 
hard to get along with, but that this 
had nothing to do with his removal. 
In the conflicts between the Service 
and private interests both he and 
D. W. Davis were certain that no 
change in policy would be made, and 
on the most important one up just 
now—that at Boulder Canyon—Secre- 
tary Work has agreed with A. P. 
Davis. 

The intentions toward the settlers, 
Judge Finney explained, are not at all 
as charged, though he agreed with 
A. P. Davis that this is the main 
issue. The place where the settlers 
are to be relieved, he said, is in the 
overhead charges on the irrigation 
systems, which they now have to 
carry, but not at all in land payments. 
An investigation into the overhead 
has resulted in some savings—the 
Judge spoke of too many telephones 
on one project, amounting to about 
eighty dollars in a year, of duplication 
of work on another, of a total re- 
trenchment of $7,000 on a third. This 
is a direct gain to the settlers, and is 
desirable, but I may add, which he did 
not, that I know of no other Govern- 
ment bureau, or private enterprise, for 
that matter, which has come out so 
well under close scrutiny. 

“The real idea in the change,” he 
went on, “was that, now that much of 
the engineering work is done; the job 
is, becoming more and more one of 
administration. The farmers need 
help, personal contact to persuade 
them to use smaller areas and culti- 
vate more intensively, to diversify 
crops, to,pack and ship better, to 
select crops! with low freight costs, to 


- get them to dairying and sugar-beet 


raising, to help them find markets. 

“Secretary Work, I know, | felt 
merely that for, work of this kind a 
business man-would be better than an 
engineer. . Their highly specialized 
and expensive talents would be wasted 
on this kind of work.” 

The new Commissioner is a stocky, 
sandy, effective-appearing man, who 
reminds one somewhat of David 
Harum, without his oddities. He re- 
sented any suggestion that there was 
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any possibility: of less scientific man- 
agement of the service because of the 
change, and then plunged into a dis- 
cussion of how to make the settlers 
pay more and faster. There was not 
the least suggestion of babying them 
or catering to them; he insisted on 
the importance of the revolving fund 
as vigorously as his predecessor could 
have done, and was full of ideas for 
making the collections more business- 
like and effective—ideas that were 
clearly drawn from close personal con- 
tact with the settlers themselves. If 
he works the way he talks, it is cer- 
tain that this branch of the Service 
will not suffer, and Judge Finney says 
he does. 

He did not criticise A. P. Davis, but 
from conditions and incidents he men- 
tioned it seemed that the former 
Director, in spite of his anxiety, did 
not know how best to make the set- 
tlers pay up, and that there is room 
for real improvement here. So far as 
could be judged from his manner, the 
only politics that will be played will 
be of the high type which results 
from doing big work well. He even 
said that A. P. Davis had been too 
generous in approving projects which 
would not pay on a business basis— 
and, considering the universal desire 
to have Government money spent near 
home, that was not a remark which 
a vote-grabbing politician would 
make! 

On the other hand, the larger ques- 
tion of the intention of the change, 
and of its wisdom, no matter how high 
the intentions, is not affected by the 
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kind of work the new Commissioner 
does. It was clearly not for him to 
say whether the improvements he has 
in mind might have been made with- 
out the evils that come from changing 
from an engineer to a politician. It 
is my own opinion that they could, but 
no outsider can be sure of judging 
fairly. Perhaps if Dr. Work had 
understood public opinion a little bet- 
ter he would have acted differently. 
Politicians have never understood 
what all the furor was about in the 
Ballinger case, and they are bewil- 
dered and indignant at the criticism 
now. 

It may probably be assumed that 
the new Commissioner will do well. 
Dr. Work would have been.an utter 
fool to put in an incompetent man at 
a time when there was sure to be so 
much criticism of other points, and 
Dr. Work is no fool. But behind all 
questions of administration lurks al- 
ways the possible use of the Service in 
politics, and the further possibility 
that the Secretary, desiring to so use 
it and having reasonable excuses, 
might use those excuses to support an 
unnecessary and harmful change. As 
bearing on the purely administrative 
need of the change and the reasons 
given for it, the following facts are 
pertinent: 

“A business man instead of an en- 
gineer:” For the current year the 
Reclamation Service budget allows 
$3,005,000 for administrative work 
and more than three times as much 
for engineering. 

“Taking care of the settlers:” The 
Reclamation Law does not provide 
for paternalism toward the settlers, 
though it is undoubtedly possible un- 
der the Secretary’s large authority. 
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Men on private irrigation projects 
paddle their 
own way, and get no particular help, 
though they suffer from all the diffi- 
culties of men on Government. irri- 
gated land. Further, the Department 


of Agriculture is already doing some 


of the kind of work outlined on the 


reclamation land. Commissioner D. W. 
Davis thinks it is not doing enough. 
Finally, even before Mr. A. P. Davis 
was dismissed Secretary Work had 
appointed a field commissioner to do 
just this kind of work. No reason 
appears why he could not have done it 
under A. P. Davis as Director. 

“Making larger collections:” Only 
a fraction of these questions ever 
come to the head of the service; most 
of the work is done by subordinates. 
The Secretary could easily enough 
have directed Mr. Davis to change his 
methods. 

But the Secretary could not direct 
Mr. Davis to be a politician. I did not 


ask whether political use would now- 


be made of the Service—it would have 
been denied automatically. Yet I have 
never known, nor known of, any poli- 
tician who would not use such a power 
if he needed it and had it. This is as 
true of our greatest statesmen as of 
our worst bosses. All politicians must 
necessarily use the Government ser- 
vices to grind private axes, and they 
will all have to do it so long as Ameri- 
cans who think themselves “better 
people” leave voting to those who have 
axes to be ground. The method is the 
same whether a man wishes to estab- 
lish a great-.policy or to steal. So the 
question is always whether politics is 
made to interfere with service, and 
how much. 

But to take a branch of the service 
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which had been immune to politics and 
to put it in reach of its blighting in- 
fluence is a very. different matter. 
The blight may be slow or fast, but it 
is sure. To do this risks not only the 
efficiency of that service but its intel- 
ligence and perhaps its very honesty. 
The precedent such an act establishes 
endangers the stability of and de- 
stroys confidence in all those great 
services which are the foundation of 
scientific, agricultural, and commer- 
cial progress. 

The Reclamation Service had been 
kept out of politics, but it was auto- 
matically put into the grab-bag when 
Secretary Work took it away from the 
control of the non-political engineers. 
This fact remains, regardless of any | 
immediate political use or any imme- 
diate administrative benefit. The ser- 
vice had been protected from the 
vicissitude of political ups and downs; 
now it will share them. Commission- 
ers will come and go with the political 
needs of administrations; some will be 
good and some bad, but the Service 
can never again have the freedom and 
security of uninfluenced control. 

Another great evil results. The 
change has seriously undermined the 
morale of all the scientific branches. 
Men in those services had been safe— 
although unhonored and poorly paid— 
and had been content to work hard 
and well for the work’s sake. They 
had the dignity that comes to men in 
organizations that are trusted and 
have earned trust. To-day all this is 
shaken. These men will talk little to 
outsiders, but when they dare to speak 
freely they speak bitterly. They be- 
lieve the worst, and they no longer 
urge any one to join their ranks. 

Washington, D. C., August, 1923. 


“TWO WEEKS”—OR BUST! 


BY DAVID WILLIAM MOORE 


HE other evening I saw a 
TT “whole-hearted” citizen sit on 
the edge of his seat for two 
hours listening eagerly to a famous 
man telling about the problems which 
face the Nation. As the speaker sat 
down this man turned to his neighbor. 
“Well, George, when are you going on 
your vacation ?” 

At a ball game I saw the Reds make 
four runs in the ninth inning and 
beat the Giants. A man in front of 
me rescued his straw hat, rearranged 
his tie, and fixed himself in his seat 
again. Then to the man beside him, 
“Tl be up at the old trout stream in 
another week!” 

My dentist was trying to: save one 
‘of my front teeth. “I believe maybe 
I can fix this up—you’ve been to Colo- 


rado, haven’t you? I’m going to 
spend my vacation out there this 
summer.” 


And so it goes—no matter where 
you may be. Everybody is taiking 
about vacations. Everybody is living 
over a thousand times the “two 
weeks” just past or to come. 

The tariff, prohibition, high prices, 
foreign relations, and the coming Na- 
tional election may be the chief topics 
that should interest the people. 

But I maintain that there is but one 
National topic of interest right now, 
and that is the vacation. 

A hundred million people are look- 
ing forward or backward to a wonder- 
ful holiday—a brief period of freedom 
from responsibility and toil, a period 
in which they get back the old pep. 


Our National leaders may talk 
about politics. They may declare this 
and that thing vital, but in the mind 
of the average man those “crucial 
problems” don’t exist at all. 

However, “Two Weeks—or Bust!” 
doesn’t apply merely to the worker. 

Perhaps I can explain what I mean 
here by telling about two concerns. 

One of them, operating with a large 
organization in New York City, closed 
up its office entirely for the vacation 
period last summer. Everybody went 
away and forgot all about the busi- 
ness. The president of that concern 
said that it was the best investment 
the company had ever made. 

The other concern arranged a spe- 
cial trip to a summer resort, securing — 
low rates for its employees, and the — 
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entire organization went en masse on 
its vacation. 

Newspaper reporters played up 
these incidents as representing kind- 
hearted employers. But they missed 
the idea entirely. These employers 
were kind-hearted, true, but it wasn’t 
mere kind-heartedness that caused 
them to do what they did. It was 
good business sense. 

Furthermore, they were not alone. 
There were dozens of other employers 
who made special plans for the vaca- 
tions of their employees. 

Thousands of employers to-day are 
demanding that their employees take 
vacations. They realize that the vaca- 
tion is essential if the worker is going 
to do his best. ee 

A young man just out of college was 
asked by his employer when he wanted 
to go on his vacation. He replied that 
he didn’t want any time off, because 
he was just starting in and preferred 
to stick on the job. 

“T’ve got so many things to learn,” 
said the young man, “that I simply 
can’t afford to go away now.” 

“Well,” replied the employer, “the 
most important thing you can learn is 
that you must get away from your 
work every year, and you’d better be- 
gin this summer. I’m not giving you 
anything. I’m investing money in 
you, and I want that investment to 
pay me a profit.” 

Employers have learned the true 
value of ruddy cheeks, a_ sprightly 
step, and a sparkle in the eye. 

They have learned that there is no 
substitute for happiness and good 
health. 

They have found out that the best 
way to rebuild a business is to give 
all employees a vacation from their 
work, so that they can adjust view- 
points and freshen minds and wade 
into work with a real zest. 


“ENGAGED IN A MOST SERIOUS UNDERTAKING” 


So, when you see folks out on every 
road, on every stream, in every park, 
on every railway, laughing, playing, 
enjoying themselves, fussing with 
their flivvers, and so on, ad infinitum, 
just remember that they are engaged 
in a most serious undertaking—giving 
new life to industry, storing up energy 
that will take us through the coming 
winter, no matter how hard it may 
be. 

I suppose this great development in 
industry is a result of golf. It may 
seem a far cry from golf to a general 
idea that a vacation is a good invest- 
ment. Yet the logic is sound. 

For many years business men have 
been playing golf, primarily for 
amusement. However, they have 
gradually come to the realization that 
a game of golf is a wonderful stimu- 
lant, a definite help in solving their 
problems. 

I have a friend who tells enthusias- 
tically of his $25,000 golf game. It 
appears that he at one time faced a 
serious -crisis in his organization. 
Things were black, indeed. He was 
about ready to admit defeat, and in 
his despondency he slammed down his 
desk top and went out to the golf links. 
A couple of hours later he returned, 
and quickly made the decision that 
saved his business from a_ serious 
loss. 

“T had never before thought of golf 
as anything but healthful amuse- 
ment,” this man said to me the other 
day. “But now I know it is one of 
the biggest assets I have,-and I 
wouldn’t give it up for a hundred 
times what it costs.” 

I might add here that this man is 
one of the thousands of employers who 
to-day are demanding that their em- 
ployees take vacations. 

Of course, all employers don’t agree 
with this doctrine yet. Skeptics will 


say there are thousands of “Scrooges” 
who are going right ahead demanding 
that their employees give the “pound 
of flesh.” 

But such employers are on the de- 
fensive, and they are making their 
last stand. They are seeing the won- 
derful results obtained by their more 
liberal-minded contemporaries and 
they are beginning to see the light. 

I know a certain manufacturer who 
will not allow any vacations at all. He 
has a bunch of people about him who 
are sullen, discontented, and without 
his best interests in mind, simply try- 
ing to hold their jobs until they can 
find something better. This man com- 
plains of high production costs, high 
overhead, and inefficiency. Recently 
he lost a large order because he 
couldn’t meet a competitive price. 

“Why, that fellow’s price is clear 
out of reason,” he declared when he 
was informed that he had lost the 
business. “How can anybody hope to 
compete with such a firm? He bribes 
his men to do more work than they 
should. Takes them out to ball games, 
sends them on excursions, pets them 
all the time!” 

Yet the employer who is “bribing” 
his men is making money and building 
up a great business institution, while 
the other fellow is facing ruin. 

Two weeks—or bust! Two weeks 
or “bust” the employee. Two weeks— 
or “bust” the employer. 

And, incidentally, the spirit which 
has brought about recognition of the 
vacation for workers is going to solve 
our “labor and capital’ difficulties. 
Kind-heartedness, plain common sense, 
liberality—these things won’t stop at 
such disputes as wages, working con- 
ditions, and “rights.” 

These things make for prosperity, 
happiness, neighborliness—National 
strength! 


THESE. YOUNG PEOPLE’S MINDS 


BY HARRY T. BAKER 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH IN GOUCHER COLLEGE 


A VHE popular indoor sport of view- 
ing with alarm seems to me 
quite misdirected when it con- 

cerns itself with the younger genera- 
tion. It is the oldsters, whose mental 
arteries are already hardening, who 
give reason for alarm and pity. One 
of the greatest of social reformers as- 
sured his readers that reforms are 
accomplished only by the aid of the 
young. For myself, I find that these 
young people are rebellious chiefly in 
the sense that they are too idealistic; 
they have not yet discovered, or are 
unwilling to admit, how incorrigible 
the human animal is. The trouble 
with the world is that, as Shaw re- 
marked, every man over forty is a 
rascal—to which one may add that 
every woman over twenty-five is a cat. 
What we need is not so much a 
League of Nations as a League of 
Young People. It is they who are the 
true millennialists, they who spy just 
around the corner the perfect world. 
From the young female freshman who 
has a “crush” on a complacent senior 
to the soft-arteried and perhaps some- 
times soft-headed male who worships 
his college president, these youthful 
persons are all living in their own 
goodly world; and through rose-col- 
ored spectacles, horn-rimmed but in- 
visible to us oldsters, they envisage a 
combination of the utopias from Plato 
to Barrie. They are still too generous 
to have caught the disease of the dol- 
lar and the epidemic of property- 
holding. Miranda on her island was 
the epitome of the young person, and 
Prospero the amiable _ slaveholder 
about to indulge in the infrequent 
middle-aged gesture of voluntarily 
freeing his Ariel, and thus turning 
over his world to the rightful posses- 
sors, the young. ‘‘Age, I do abhor 
thee,” says Shakespeare. And who, 
upon mature consideration, will not 
say the same? 

That these young things are all 
dodgers of rules and regulations is no 
contradiction of the above observa- 
tions. What are social laws but the 
opinions of the aged hardened into 
fact? Revolt from them is as natural 
as eating. All our governmental 
schemes are ingenious devices to make 
the world safe for forty and sixty in- 
stead of for twenty-one. We regard 
youth as something to be ruled rather 
than something to be developed. 
Hardening the young people to our 
pattern, we view complacently the re- 
sult, except when they refuse to con- 
form and when they make a new pat- 
tern of their own. College education 
is an amusing struggle between ath- 
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letic young students who do not yet 
know precisely what they want and 
doddering teachers who do know pre- 
cisely what their pupils “ought” to 
have. The nonconformists are disci- 
plined by suspension, expulsion or, 
more frequently, low marks—the low- 
est device of the unjust human animal 
of forty and fifty years. In the cal- 
endar of virtues as framed by the 
mentally senile, docility in youth is 
generally the first on the list. A ma- 
jority of the certificated “leaders” in 
scholarship are merely those who have 
conformed to the dull pattern of their 
elders, the preceptors. The world of 
forty and over is a syndicate for per- 
petuating the idiocies of convention- 
ality. They have framed a Volstead 
Act that no young person shall drink 
of ideas stronger than one-half pf one 
per cent of utopianism. Under such 
conditions, how can the educational 
world advance? 

Let me answer in excessively low 
tones that its snail-like advances are 
due to a certain youthful spirit pre- 
served in a few presidents and pro- 
fessors—-those who refuse to admit 
that they are growing old. In the 
perpetual revolution of the young 
these young-old instructors see the 
hope of the race. True, they see also 
that laziness is a disease which 
fastens itself upon the average human 
frame long. before sweet sixteen or 
athletic eighteen, and that chronic 
sufferers from the malady must be 
eliminated from college and _ school 
precincts. As a college president re- 
cently said, although the intelligence 
tests give us some indication of the 
survivors in a race of mental fitness, 
no test has yet been devised which will 
measure the willingness of the indi- 
vidual to work. The lack of that will- 
ingness is the ill that all flesh is heir 
to, and that is overcome only by a 
minority which has eyes sharp enough 
to see early in life something worth 
working for. The idea that the pupil 
must furnish his own incentive is the 
bane of our educational systems. 

The young people are chiefly free, at 
any rate, from the prejudices which 
have attached themselves like barna- 
cles to the disreputable hulks of mid- 
dle age. They are willing to be shown 
—too willing, in fact. We take a 
wicked advantage of their docility by 
implanting in their unspoiled minds 
our own prejudices, which we fondly 
believe to be our cerebrations. The 
trouble with most young people is the 
trouble with most old people: they do 
not think. They are satisfied to have 
thoughts turned out for them in a 


standardized factory—flivver ideas, as 
it were. Nothing is more amusing 
than the superstition that the human 
animal thinks. Even in a college 
group, which is composed of some 
selected and superior minds, only 
about twenty per cent do any real 
cogitating. The others merely ab- 
sorb; and under our pulchritudinous 
system of grades, from A to E, this is 
all that they have to do. I am some- 
times awed to observe how accurately 
my own imperfect thoughts are re- 
turned to me on the pages of a student | 
paper at examination time. These 
young minds have learned, either 
from me or from other instructors, 
the shortest way with dissenters! 

But most of them would not think 
even if they were rewarded for it. 
The capacity for independent thought 
and the eagerness for truth are pos- 
sessed by the twenty per cent merely, 
and by less than that among the gen- 
eral population. Habbitt is a cousin 
of Babbitt; and if the latter lives on 
Main Street, the former is to be found 
at No. 1 Moron Avenue, a long, well- 
shaded road of costly residences con- 
stantly visited by realtors. The only 
real estate is the mind; the other un- 
real estates are merely the mirage of 
the property-owning complex. When 
I am assured by some radical friend 
that, in so-and-so college, students— 
all students—are taught to think for 
themselves, I smile at his delusion. 
What he really means is that all the 
students are taught to subscribe to 
their dear teacher’s idea that the 
world is all wrong and that it could 
be set right in twenty minutes if 
civilization would put into operation 
his enlightened formule—which are 
all ready in neatly typewritten lec- 
tures or in oral inspirational cubes 
guaranteed to melt on the tongue of 
the hearer as readily as on that of the 
professor. When other people think 
like ourselves, we are easily persuaded 
that they think—and that we do. 

No, the encouraging fact about our 
young people is not the fact that they 
think for themselves, for most of 
them do not. It is the fact that they 
have the instinct of hero worship. If 
the objects of their attachment are 
often commonplace when carefully 
analyzed, this does not affect the 
worth of their attitude toward the 
world. It is when we find nothing to 
admire that we are ready to commit 
suicide, mental or physical. The 
young person is superbly alive to the 
value of admirations. He, and espe- 
cially she, has a large stock of them. — 
The young female will part with most 


of her hair, but not with a single lock 
of her illusions. She doesn’t like 
Swift, that dispeller of illusions, but 
she adores the sentimentalists—some 
of whom have a very pretty gift of 
expression, it is true. And, since she 
is always longing to “express” herself, 
she falls in love at first sight with any 
writer who assures her that the world 
is fudge, provided he means that it is 
chocolate fudge. There is always a 
large supply of such writers putting 
out such volumes as “The Brightness 
of Idiocy” and “The Tenderness of 
Timothy.” These authors enjoy a 
vogue out of all proportion to their 
powers of ratiocination or their will- 
ingness to tell the truth. They pre- 
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serve for the young, and for some of 
the old, a world unspoiled by approxi- 
mation to fact. But I shall not quar- 
rel with these writers further. They 
fill a need which has not been better 
filled as yet. We have made so bad a 
real universe that we should allow our 
young people to dwell as long as possi- 
ble in air castles and utopias. 

Well, let us cease to view with 
alarm. Our youngsters are perfectly 
normal, so far as I can see. Bobbed 
hair, short skirts, cigarettes, among 
our young women are merely superfi- 
cial signs of revolt. The athletic era 
among our young men is merely an 
escape from a mental fare provided by 
their wise teachers. Let us view all 
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persons over forty with alarm. It is 
they who have given us Democrats, 
Republicans, Tories, Radicals, kings, 
presidents, ward bosses, religious 
sects, publicity agents, partisan news- 
papers, dress suits, movies, and other 
forms oi mental decline. The danger 
of the young is simply that of mental 
diabetes from consuming too much 
sugar from novels and petting par- 
ties. All I ask, as a humble individual, 
is that in the silly season they park 
their gushing enthusiasms somewhere 
off the Avenue of the Future and 
realize that their radiators are leak- 
ing and that they need a new inner 
tube, to be filled with their own ideas 
rather than old people’s hot air. 


‘HENRY FORD, HIS MEN AND HIS MANAGEMENT’ 


AN AUTHORIZED INTERVIEW 


BY WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


PASTOR OF ST. MARK’S METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, DETROIT 


4 O your employees share in any 
1) way in the profits of your 
Jf great industry?” I asked Mr. 
Ford in an interview for The Outlook, 
an interview suggested by one of its 
Jowa readers. 
_ “Yes, they share in our profits 
through our ‘Ford Investment Plan,’ 
which has been in operation several 
years,” replied Mr. Ford with a good 
deal of animation, because this is one 
of his pet hobbies. | 

“How do you work this plan?” 
_.“The men in our shops after they 
receive their pay envelopes go to our 
banks, which are in the shops them- 
selves, and deposit their money. This 
deposit is made in exactly the same 
way that a bank deposit is made. 
When that amount has reached one 
‘-hundred dollars, this employee is given 
an Investment Certificate. This cer- 
tificate shows that he has money. in- 
vested in his own industry.” 

“Do you think that that is a good 
thing ?” 

“The impulse to invest is right, and 
it is an indictment against our civili- 
zation that a man cannot invest where 
he works, so that he may not only 
have an additional income, but that his 
work may take on added interest. If 
there were more opportunities for 
solid industrial investment in busi- 
ness with which men are acquainted, 
there would be far less of appeal in 
the false bonanza schemes that are 
exploited.” 

“You are right, Mr. Ford. But 
what proportion of the profits of the 
earnings of the Ford Company do 
these men share in these certificates?” 

“They have got as high as 16 per 


cent, and they have never received , 


less than 12 per cent a year on their 
Gertificates, They are guaranteed 6 
per cent.” 

“Tam sure that the aver age investor 
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“EVERY INDUSTRY THAT EVER GOT ANYWHERE AT 


would be pleased to have such a 
profit.” 

“But nobody except a Ford em- 
ployee can invest in our certificates. 
We started our cost stores, and before 
we knew it about half of our cus- 
tomers were outsiders who were shar- 
ing in our cost stores, getting their 
supplies about forty per cent below 
the average store prices. We don’t 
mind letting the public in on our 


ALL HAS 
BEEN A LITTLE MONARCHY,” SAYS HENRY FORD 


efforts to lower the cost of living. 
but nobody save an employee of the 
company can invest in our enterprise 
through these certificates. Edsel and 
myself and our partners run the enter- 
prise.’ 

“You speak of your partners? Do 
you mean your employees?” 

“Yes, I mean our employees. No 
great business is ever built up without 
them. As soon as a man hires an- 
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other to help him he takes in a part- 
ner, whether he calls him a partner or 
not.” 

“To what extent do they invest?” 

“About fifty per cent of them in- 
vest.” 

“In case of withdrawal from the 
company or in case of death, what 
happens to this employee’s invest- 
ment? Does it go on just the same?” 

“Only as we may continue it. We 
have made provision for continuing 
the investment in the family’s interest 
if that seems best. As a general 
thing, however, upon death or with- 
drawal from the company the em- 
ployee’s certificate becomes payable 
with interest to date.” 

“Do you consider this a valid profit- 
sharing plan, Mr. Ford?” 

“Yes, it is a profit-sharing plan. It 
is not like the plans some insist upon, 
but it is a practical, businesslike plan, 
and it works. The men like it and 
use it, and they get their interest 
regularly. In case they want to with- 
draw their money, it is always possi- 
ble to do that.” 

“What about industrial democracy ?” 

“What do you mean by industrial 
democracy ?” Mr. Ford came back. 

“I mean just about what we have 
in our Government. We are living in 
an age of democracy. We run our 
Government as a democracy. Is it 
possible to do the same thing with 
industry ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Ford, and there was 
no mistaking his meaning. He said 
it with great firmness. 

“Why not?” 

“The average employee in the aver- 
age industry is not ready for partici- 
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pation in the management. He is 
ready for participation in the profits 
as I have suggested. An industry, at 
this stage of our development, must 
be more or less of a friendly autoc- 
racy.” 

“By which you mean what?” - 

“T mean that one man must make 
the decisions; that one man must be 
responsible as the executive head. 
Wherever you see anything being 
done you may be sure there is a head. 
Wherever you hear noise and talk you 
may be sure that a committee or 
something is running the job. You 
may regulate certain shop relations by 
committees, but.the boss who doesn’t 
know how to do that long before com- 
mittees become necessary isn’t fit to be 
boss. No, there must be a head some- 
where.” 

“That becomes a practical business 
necessity, you think?” 

“Every industry that ever got any- 
where at all has been a little mon- 
archy, the leadership belonging to the 
leader simply because he can lead. 
That happens even in a democracy. 
Indeed, real democracy gives leader- 
ship its greatest opportunity.” 

“Do your employees have any say 
at all in running your industry?” I 
asked him. 

“Yes, some of them have a lot of 
say about it. I have not found any 
great demand on the part of the mass 
of our employees to want to sit on any 
board of directors, even if we had a 
board of directors. We have our 
executives, and ‘the boys’ run the 
plant. I trust them.” 

By ‘‘the boys” Mr. Ford means that 
group of executives who have grown 
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up with him in the industry. These 

men, eat at what might be’ called’ a! 
“King Henry’s Round Table” at Dear’ 
born every day at noon, and there they” 
discuss the plans and practical prob-— 
lems that arise every day. This’ 
“Round Table” is one of the most 

fascinating institutions in modern in- 

dustrial romance. I have had the 
honor of sitting at that famous table 
several times as Mr. Ford’s guest. In 

addition to the executives, who gather 
like a lot of “‘boys,” as Mr. Ford calls’ 
them, the great of the earth sit there. 

Men come from every corner of the 

globe to see Mr. Ford. In a single 

week I remember that Sol Marcosson, 

the famous author; David Griffith; the 

great motion-picture director; Charlie 

Schwab, the well-known steel ‘mag-. 
nate; the Bishop of Jerusalem; four 

Jews from Moscow; and Edwin Mark- 

ham, were his visitors. Most of these 

visitors sit at the famous “Round’ 
Table,” and the visitors’ book is a 

record of the names of the great men 
of all the earth. 

Mr. Ford trusts “the boys,” and it 
wouldn’t be much of a step for him to 
extend that trust to the “boys” of the, 
shops, I have learned. I can say this: 
Mr. Ford has not finished his indus- 
trial improvement. The $6-a-day: 
minimum wage is not the last thing 
he will do to demonstrate that indus- 
try can be decent and also successful. 
Henry Ford works every day, has 
been. working for years, on plans that 
will make his past actions in behalf of 
his employees seem rather common- 
place. It may be said also that Edsel 
Ford shares his father’s mind and mo- 
tives in this respect. 


THE NATION’S DISABLED SONS 


AN 


2 HE chief item on the pro- 
‘L3 gramme of the American Le- 
gion is hospitalization and 
rehabilitation.” Colonel Owsley, the 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, drove that point home. 

“T can’t understand the indifference 
to this problem of rehabilitation. It 
is one which should make the strong- 
est appeal to our people. In the first 
place, we should be concerned with 
the proper discharge of our debt of 
honor to the disabled veteran. Even 
if we waive that consideration, how- 
ever, there remains an equally com- 
pelling factor. During the last six 
years the United States by act of 
Congress has appropriated approxi- 
mately $2,500,000,000 for the aid of 
its disabled veterans. Furthermore, 
those $2,500,000,000 have come out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets, because Amer- 
ica, true to her war-time pledge, levied 
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no indemnity against the defeated 
peoples of Germany and Austria. 
Hence she has no fund, except the 
taxable values of American property, 
with which to meet the demands. But 
from the general attitude of the 
American public—due largely to igno- 
rance—one might well conclude that 
these funds for the work of rehabili- 
tation were a gift from some generous 
and unseen benefactor. 

“Public moneys have been. dissi- 
pated with a lavish hand, and coupled 
with the waste have thrived political 
inefficiency, callous red tape, and bru- 
tal indifference to the claims of the 
disabled ex-soldier. 

“The $2,500,000,000 appropriated 


-~have been devoted to three general 


divisions: $309,775,000 has gone to 
hospitalization, $589,866,000 to voca- 
tional training, and $675,600,000 to 


the. payment of compensation. claims. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Surely that would seem to be enough 
money to care for every legitimate 
need of the veterans of the World 
War. As a matter of comparison, it 
is worth while to note that the Gov- 
ernmental appropriations for all pur- 
poses for the combined years of 1915 
and 1916 were only $2,236,962,000.” | 

Owsley paused to let those figures | 
sink in. 

Continuing, the National Comman- 
der declared there are 178,077 ex- 
service men in the United States who — 
were receiving compensation on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1923. “You can see that a 


_ smooth-running machine is essential - 


to the proper care of that number of 
men,” declared Owsley. “But what 


- sort of -organization«.was: ereated. to. 


deal with the situation? The Veter-- 
ans’ Bureau has lacked courageous 
leadership, and the morale.of its per- 
sonnel has consequently been .low.. 
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Dissatisfaction, indifference, fear of 
dismissal, meager wages—all these 
elements have combined to render the 


service to the ex-soldier halting, in- | 


efficient, and uninspired. 

“There are 25,824 men in hospitals. 
Think of that!’ The Colonel, ordi- 
narily pleasant and smiling, set his 
jaw and spoke with heat. 

“The ready excuse suggests itself 
that we were ignorant of the after- 
math of war, and consequently could 
not anticipate the unparalleled de- 
mands that would be made upon us. 
But the truth is that we had ample 
warning. Now get this straight. On 
Armistice Day there were 190,000 
sick and wounded soldiers in the 
American Expeditionary Force’s base 
hospitals in France, or almost one- 
tenth of the entire number of Ameri- 
eans in Europe. In the United States 
itself there were 131,000 patients in 
the Army general hospitals and 13,000 
in the Navy hospitals. Here was a 
staggering total of 334,000 sick and 
wounded men, a body twice as great 
as the combined Armies of the Poto- 
mac and Cumberland at Gettysburg 
and Chickamauga. No clearer warn- 
ing could have been given. Yet delay 
has succeeded delay, and the veteran 
still seeks deserved and promised suc- 
cor. But, warning or no warning, the 
problem of hospitalization and re- 
habilitation has existed for four 
years. Surely that is a sufficient pe- 
riod for experiment. We have fin- 
gered and toyed, compromised and 
stumbled, long enough. I know the 
heart of the American people, and I 
know that they demand treatment of 
a new order for the veteran. From 
now on no excuse, no justification, will 
be tolerated. Empty words and idle 


gestures are out of date. Indecision 
must cease. Quick and sympathetic 
relief must be afforded. The pre- 


viously prevailing type of reluctant 
service will not avail. 
opportunity for great service. Let 
him whose opportunity it is find the 
greatness of heart to render it. 

“IT don’t question the wisdom of 
those patriots who were so concerned 
about our financial equilibrium and so 
eager to avert a holocaust in Wall 
Street. It may well be that business 
would have been crippled if the bill- 
ion dollars had not been voted to com- 
pensate the various industries for 
their losses. What I do question is 
the wisdom of: responsible men in 
high places who bartered and traded 
for partisan political gain while the 
veterans of the Argonne, St. Mihiel, 
and Chateau Thierry eked out their 
deplorable existence, sustained only by 
the remembrance of cheers and medals 
of honor. ' 

“We are going to fight for these 
men “all the ‘time. But ‘there’s no 
malicé in ‘our programme.. ‘To ‘pre- 


clude ary: such’ suggestion and to: lay. 


the proper groundwork for effective 


Here is an 
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“PUBLIC MONEYS HAVE BEEN DISSIPATED,” 

SAYS COMMANDER OWSLEY, “AND COUPLED 

WITH THE WASTE HAVE THRIVED POLITI- 

CAL INEFFICIENCY, CALLOUS RED TAPE, AND 

BRUTAL INDIFFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF 
THE DISABLED EX-SOLDIER” 


rehabilitation we have sought an in- 
vestigation of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

“Why? Because ugly rumors have 
been afloat. The truth or falsity of 
them should be established without 
delay. Whether there was inefficiency 
in former administrations an investi- 
gation will*show. Whether that in- 
efficiency and neglect, assuming that 
it existed, can be justified ultimate 
public opinion will determine. What- 
ever the result, it is not fair for the 
present administration of the Veter- 
ans’ Bureau to labor under a cloud. 
Its legitimate difficulties are manifold 
enough—so complicated and so baf- 
fling, in fact, that it can ill afford to 
shield, much less to continue, the mis- 
takes of its predecessor. 

“Tt is fair to say that General Hines 
is moving in the right direction. I’ve 
watched him in his effort to straighten 
out the tangles he found, and we stand 
squarely by him.” 

“In what else is the American Le- 
gion interested?” I inquired of Colonel 
Owsley. 

““Americanization,”’ came the swift 
reply. There was a touch of T. R. 
about Owsley as he spoke. He has 
gained fame as an eloquent advocate 
of Americanism and a smiling, fight- 
ing preacher of patriotism. It was 
his. work as Director of the Legion’s 
Americanism Commission that made 
him National Commander. : 

“We want the 10,000,000 foreigners 
among us‘to become Americans. We 
want:them: to master. the language of 
Lincoln.” 
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I put the question, “Why are you so 
insistent about mastery of the English 
language ?”’ 

“Because it is the first step in 
Americanization. A foreign language 
is inseparable from a foreign psychol- 
ogy. Both must be discarded if the 
stranger in our land would become an 
American. I'll be specific. Take a 
newcomer from the Near East. When 
he speaks in his own tongue of the 
word ‘government,’ the chances are 
that his mind pictures a dreaded, au- 
tocratic, merciless power which has 
touched him only to exact taxes or 
massacre him. Now do you believe a 
journey over water in steerage will 
blot out the picture?” 

Owsley answered the question for 
me himself. “Before the newcomer 
can appreciate the significance of our 
word ‘government’ he must read our 
Constitution, not disjointedly and la- 
boriously word by word, but as a 
whole, with a sympathetic historical 
background to heighten his apprecia- 
tion of what government is to an 
American. 

“Coupled with the problem of 
Americanization is of course the one 
of immigration. The blood of many 
races has been poured into our land to 
make the great Nation we love.’ In 
the past each people has brought its 
peculiar gift with the friendly pur- 
pose of making America greater.” 

Colonel Owsley is a student of his- 
tory and knows the value of the con- 
tribution men of foreign birth have 
made. He spoke in particular of 
Knute Nelson. | 

“Unfortunately, however, all for- 
eigners have not had the heart of Nel- 
son. Lately men with alien purposes 
have come among us. It looks ag 
though they were loth to accept our 
institutions. They seem determined 
to overthrow by violence the institu- 
tions we have raised with patient 
hands. 

“The American Legion has no sym- 
pathy with the illiterate, thoughtless 
foreign agitator who preaches a gos- 
pel of destruction and hate.” 

Colonel Owsley pointed to the Con- 
stitutional provisions for the oan 
tion of undesirable aliens. . 

“We should enforce those provis- 
ions. There is-no occasion for a spirit 
of vindictiveness: Our sole thought is 
the protection of our own firesides.” 

I countered with the suggestion 
that these men wanted to change and 
better existing conditions. Owsley 
seized the point at once to reply: 

“The American Legion is a liberal 
body. It does not abhor change. 
There is nothing sacred about the 
status quo to it. It welcomes every 
improvement in the lot of humanity. 
Its only insistence is that changes in 
our Government. and institutions be. 
made through the orderly processes 
that experience has shown are indis- 
pensable.” 


WHERE HUMAN LABOR IS CHEAP 





TWISTING SILK INTO THREAD : 


The strands lof ‘‘floss’ are about 300 feet long and are carried high in air on the carriers, and at 
the last carrier the boy gathers six or seven strands into one end and attaches to it a little ball. 
There are four or five balls to a carrier. With paddles the boy keeps the balls twirling, thus twisting 

the silk its entire length 





A’ HEAVY LOAD : 


Coolie laborers are here performing the work of dray horses or motor vehicles, The scene is on the 
Chapoo Road Bridge in Shanghai 


From Annie L. Beall, Auburn, N. Y. 
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AUGUST 


\ \ [ HEN the philosophers of the 
French Revolution undertook 
to revise the calendar, they 
renamed August the fruitful month. 
It is decidedly not fruitful in fiction 
production; the theory apparently is 
that readers are too busy in vacation 
time in catching up with the early 
output of novels to buy new ones. But 
if this summer’s season has a rather 
meager list of fiction to record, there 
are on it several stories which would 
attract attention at any time. 

Most notable among these for its 
purely enjoyable qualities may be 
placed Mr. Herbert Quick’s “The 
Hawkeye.” * This is a worthy succes- 
sor of “Vandemark’s Folly,” and car- 
ries on in a new generation the story 
of the Middle West from the primitive 
pioneer condition in which Uncle Jake 
Vandemark found Iowa down to the 
era of solid prosperity, conscious 
responsibility in local communities, 
and vigorous Statehood. With this 
growth young Fremont McConkey, its 
not very heroic hero, develops, through 
the era when political graft was taken 
as a matter of course and highly 
amusing at that, and even outlaws and 
horse thieves might be tolerated if 
they did not go too far, on to the pe- 
riod when public law and order were 
enforced and when even friendly 
neighbors were not forgiven for steal- 
ing the taxes, and people no longer 
laughed when the local boss said that 
he was honest but “not OO about 
it.” | 

“The Hawkeye” has re. same quiet 
humor and leisurely, pleasurable nar- 
rative style that gave flavor and qual- 
ity to Mr. Quick’s early story. It is 
not, thanks be, a super-thriller, but its 
incidents and characters take strong 
hold of the reader’s attention and in 
due time a dramatic and stirring sit- 
uation evolves. Above all, the book 
is a sound presentation of American 
life and traits, not given to high- 
flown eulogy, recognizing faults and 
weaknesses, but as a whole picturing 
the Mid-West as a growing-place for 
robust manhood... It is a book of sub- 
stance in subject and suggestion, yet 
it is told in a highly entertaining man- 
ner, and its people are alert and de- 
cidedly alive. sabe 

Somewhat similar is Emerson 
Hough’s posthumous novel, “North of 
36,”* for it describes picturesquely a 
bygone period in American history— 
that just after the Civil War—and 
tells of the beginning of the great cat- 
tle drives from Texas northward.~ In 
this romance a courageous Texan girl, 


1The Hawkeye. By Herbert Quick. The 
Bore at Company, Indianapolis. $2. 
2 h of 36. By Emerson Hough. D. 


Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. §2. é 
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who has fallen heir to a cattle ranch 
with some thousands of beasts but not 
a sign of a market for them, leads the 
very first drive of this kind in person, 
aided by a wise and tough old fore- 
man and a mysterious Texas ranger, 
who furnishes most of the plot and all 
of the romance. The adventure was a 
reckless one, and great were the dan- 
gers from Indians, swollen rivers, and 
villains who were trying to buy up 
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EMERSON HOUGH 


Texas cattle land before the drives 
north began. The thing goes through, 
and Texas becomes rich and prosper- 
ous. The book is quite as good as 
“The Covered Wagon,” better if any- 
thing in plot, and it would make an 
equally popular “movie” if it is pos- 
sible now to find big herds of long- 
horns to film. The trek of Maisie and 
her four thousand cattle is truly a 
Texan prose epic of desperation, dan- 
ger, and victory. One incident only is 
distasteful; it is hard to believe, and 
certainly trying to the nerves to read, 
that a United States Army officer 
would turn over a white man to In- 
dians to be tortured to death, how- 
ever much the villain deserved it. 

Mr. Norris’s “Bread’* (note that 
he still has the penchant for short 
titles. that gave us “Salt” and 
“Brass”) is not altogether a satisfy- 
ing book. It is described as a novel 
of the woman in business. One feels 
that the author is seriously concerned 
to utter an impressive word of warn- 
ing, but what is it? We are im- 
mensely interested in this young wo- 
man who pushes her way in business 
by cleverness and tact; we highly ap- 
prove when she breaks her: engage- 
ment with a twenty-five-dollar-a-week 
young man who expected her to quit 
work; we are sorry that she later 
yields to the allure of a temperamental 
and uncultivated but handsome suitor; 
we are bored by her unpleasant life 
with him; glad when, in the vernacu- 
lar phrase, she shakes him and goes 
back to work; sorry when, years after, 
she hunts ex-hubby up, only to find 
that he has married again (she didn’t 
know she was divorced); and finally 
sympathetic when she cries herself to 
sleep with her beloved cat. 

But what does it all prove? The 
fact is that she has had a varied and 
successful life; she has had immense 
pleasure in her work; she has her 
sister’s children to help bring up; 
she has lots of friends; she has had 
a time of romance, and she has also 
been lucky enough to get rid of a loud, 
vulgar, and bibulous husband. On the 
whole, she has done very well—a thou- 
sand times better than if she had gone 
on in genteel. poverty instead of 
hustling out and getting bread for her 
weak mother and her little sister. We 
know that Mr. Norris didn’t mean to 
leave us satisfied with Jeannette’s ex- 
perience, and we admit that her life 
was not complete; but happy wifehood 
and motherhood are not granted to all, 
and a woman like Jeannette might 
well be proud that she had gained 
independence, recognition, and useful- 
ness in a marked degree. The story 
will Spiel cause discussion. It is not 
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3Bread. By Charles G. Norris. 
& Co., New York. $2: 
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as arresting as “Brass,” 
less highly colored. 

Rome under Caligula, Claudius, 
and Nero was surely not lacking in 
excitement or in tragic and stirring 
incident. The record of cruelty, de- 
bauchery, lust, incest, conspiracy, and 
brutal murder was one probably never 
matched in the court circles of any 
other civilized people in history. Mr. 
Van Santvoord’s romance* avails it- 
self amply of these phases of his 
chosen period, and also of the con- 
trasting elements of faith, purity, and 
constancy as seen especially in his 
heroine, Octavia, the unhappy daugh- 
ter of Messalina and the unwilling wife 
of Nero; while the ambitious Nero 
and his implacable mother, Agrippina, 
stand out as strongly rendered and 
salient personalities. The romance 
and drama of the period are treated 
with dignity and scholarly complete- 
ness, and throughout the book there is 
evident not merely historical accuracy 
but a clear perception of the kind of 
people men and women were in Rome 
two thousand years ago. It covers 
perhaps too much ground to allow its 
narrative to have full dramatic unity 
or sharp development of plot and cen- 
tral situation, and its characters some- 
times use a somewhat too high-sound- 
ing diction; but it is very far from 
being dull and its panorama of events 
is brilliantly painted. 

Blasco-Ibanez’s newly published 
story’ is remarkable in its singleness 
of literary purpose and the precise 
consistency of its character delinea- 
tion. Of the woman called the Temp- 
tress in the English title of the book, 
one of the characters who followed 
her maleficent career said: “She isn’t 
bad, she’s merely a woman of impulse 
whose emotions never had the slight- 
est. training, and so she sows. evil 
without knowing always what she is 
doing, because all her. attention has 


but. it is also 





been centered upon herself.” This 
4Octavia. By Seymour Van pecerreore: gD? Bat 
Dutton & Co., New York. $2.5 
5 The Temptress. By V. eee Thaviez.1 wise. 


Dutton & Cuv., New York. $2. 
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puts the case too leniently; Elena 
was bad, instinctively as well as by 
self-indulgence. The devastation she 
wrought in men’s lives, the tearing 
up morally of one little community, 
and the temporary destruction of a 
great reclamation project were cruelly 
planned point by point to satisfy her 
craving to watch her victims suffer 
in their jealousy and passion. Her fall 
to the lowest degradation was inevi- 
table. The author’s realism in por- 
traying evil may not always please, 
but he certainly cannot be charged 
in this case with making vice attrac- 
tive. The South American back- 
ground of the story is unusual and 
well brought out. The novel is de- 
cidedly one of the author’s best books, 
and from the standpoint of literary 
execution it is inferior to none of 
them, not even to his great success, 
“The Four Horsemen.” 
R. D. TOWNSEND. 
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POETRY 


HUNDRED POEMS (A). 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 


By Sir William Watson. 
Ine., New York. 2.50. 

It would be difficult to name an 
established English poet whose works 
suggest the need of “selection”? more 
strongly than those of Sir William 
Watson. He has been so _ indefa- 
tigably a “poet of occasion” that the 
mass of his writings includes a great 
deal of no more than passing inter- 
est. These one hundred poems repre- 
sent a process of selection by which 
poems of political and otherwise 
merely transient appeal are rejected. 
The process might very well have gone 
further. The poet of occasion is still 
here. Sir William is the kind of poet 


of whom this is apt to be more or less 
consistently true. His poetry is that 
of a man talking with care and de- 
liberation—and a certain amount of 
rhetoric-—_to his fellows generally on 
subjects of social or political signifi- 
cance. It is seldom brooding thought 
or feeling trembling inevitably and 
half unconsciously into speech. Will- 
iam Watson became a name in English 
poetry about forty years ago, and his 
work still has strong reminiscences of 
the Victorian manner. Although he is 
an ambitious poet in choice of theme 
and attitude and language, he is most 
successful in brief, simple lyrics. Had 
he written nothing else than the oft- 
quoted “April, April’ lyric, he would 
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have made a definite contribution to 
English song. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 
SPAIN IN SILHOUETTE. By Trowbridge Hall. 

The Macmillan Company, New York. $3. 

In flowing style the--author de- 
scribes, muses over, and expatiates 
upon the glories of Spain. Familiar 
and unfamiliar chapters of her his- 
tory are presented with enthusiasm 
and piquancy. While the personal 
element in these sketches of travel is 
subordinated to the historic and ro- 
mantic interest, it is by no means 
absent. Attractive pictures and large 


type help to make this a very readable 


book. 
RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


SEVEN AGES. By A Gentleman With A Duster. _ 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $2. 

The author of “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street” turns away in the 
present volume from personal persi- 
flage and satire and. writes simply and 
humanly about what he calls “the pil- 
grimage of the human mind as it has 
affected the English-speaking world.” 
The central thoughts of seven great 
teachers and thinkers are admirably 
told in these chapters on Socrates, 
Aristotle, Jesus, Augustine, Erasmus, 
Cromwell, and Wesley, while the final 
chapter discusses the effect of Dar- 
winism on our own time and gives an 
estimate of the present status cof 
thought and philosophy. 

SCIENCE 
RACIAL HISTORY OF MAN (THE). By Roland 
es Dixon. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New Yonk. 

In this work the author, who is 
Professor of Anthropology at Har- 
vard, approaches the entire racial 
problem de novo and reaches startling 
conclusions from the point of view of 
the modern anthropologist. Using as 
criteria of racial stock, not the usual 
ones of skin color, etc., but the 
cephalic indices based on the skull 
measurements of thousands of indi- 
viduals, he concludes that the present 
human stock derives from eight ele- 
mentary stocks which branched from 
the anthropoid ape stem at so very 
early a date as to be regarded as hav- 
ing been almost separate species. Yet 


these primitive stocks were able to 


interbreed, which they have done so 
thoroughly that they are now com- 


pletely shuffled into a thousand differ- — 


ent combinations. Accordingly our 
present beliefs as to what peoples con- 
stitute a given race are quite er- 
roneous. If we judge by the cephalic 
index, we must group the Czechs with 
the Mongols i in one race. The Scanda- 


navian and the Eskimo are placed in 


another race. 


The Australian bush-— 


man and the Iroquois Indian -are 


thrown together. And so on. 
author admittedly regards the whole 
theory as experimental, and his con- 
clusions are quite likely to cause much ~ 
discussion among anthropologists. 
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THE OUTLOOK’S 
HARDING-COOLIDGE 
NUMBER 


HE last issue of The Outlook is 

final and convincing proof that 
you should have at least a million 
circulation. . 

The interpretation of the Harding 
personality and Administration is 
altogether the finest thing that I have 
read anywhere. F. L. La BOUNTY, 

Advertising Manager, 
The Genesee Pure Food Company. 





ONGRATULATIONS on your splendid 
Harding-Coolidge number—abso- 
lutely ideal. W. W. ELLSWORTH. 
New Hartford, Connecticut. 

[Now retired, Mr. Ellsworth was 
from 1881 to 1913 secretary, and from 
1913 to 1916 president of the Century 
Company, publishers of the “Century 
Magazine.”—THE EDITORS. | 


A CONTRIBUTOR MAKES A 
CORRECTION AND TELLS 
A YARN 


A copy of The Outlook of August 
of 15 reached the Press Club yes- 
terday, and I find that you have used 
my story on fats in it. 

An error somewhere between the 
proof-reader and the compositor 
causes me to say that “10,000,000” 
instead of “10,000,000,000” pounds of 
vegetable-oil materials went into the 
international export trade in 1920. 
This error reminds me of a story told 
of “Cyclone” Davis, who once graced 
the halls of Congress and for many 
years enlivened Texas politics. 

On this particular occasion the 
“Cyclone” was speaking to his constit- 
uents in the backwoods of Hopkins 
County on the iniquities of the Repub- 
lican party in respect to the Pension 
Bill, and said, “Boys, do you know 
that this Nation annually wastes some 
fifty billion dollars on pensions alone? 
Think of it, boys—fifty billion dollars 
pitched into the fire, or, what is worse, 
used to clothe the backs of them blue- 
bellied Yankees!” 

At that point some statistically 
minded bank clerk spoke up and said: 
“Tt is fifty million, ‘Cyclone.’” “Did I 
say fifty bilHion dollars?” shouted the 
orator. “Well, boys, what’s the dif- 
ference?” CHARLES W. HOLMAN. 

» Washington, D. C. 


THE FARMER AND THE 
RECLAMATION SERVICE 


: OG Secretary of Interior Work will, 

in all prebability, not reply to 
‘your editorial inquiry in your issue of 
July 11 as to why he dispensed with 
the services of Arthur P. Davis, 
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Queen Wilhelmina of Holland told Henry van 
Dyke, our War Minister to Holland, that one 


of her great regrets 1s that she could not go to col- 


lege. Read Henry van Dyke’s impressions of 
the Queen of Holland in the September Scrib- 
ner’s. § LorHRoP STopDARD, author of “The Re- 


volt Against Civilization,” says in the Septem- 


ber Scribner’s that “‘7o Englishman would admit 


that he was anti-American.” § In Japan “they 


built without ladders” and “plastering is a new 


ari 


says Cot. Witiiam A. STARRETT in his 


“Steel Construction in Japan”’ in the Septem- 


ber Scribner’s. 


MANY OTHER ATTRACTIVE FEATURES IN THE 


September Scribner’s 


The Best of the New Writers — First 


Ae LEE RES TGS LANDS EVERYWHERE 


Director of the United States Recla- 
mation Service, kindly permit a 
farmer who has had fourteen years’ 


, experience on a reclamation project to 


give you the reasons. Since comple- 
tion of the construction work the 
affairs of the projects have been in 
sad need of ordinary good business 
management, which seems to be as 
foreign to the average engineer’s 
capabilities as astronomy to the aver- 
age schoolboy. Engineering manage- 
ment of the business affairs with the 





farmers is now so expensive and the 
red tape is so endless that the farm- 
ers’ profits have been unnecessarily 
consumed, and the wonder is that we 
have been able to repay as much as 
$15,000,000 of the $135,000,000 con- 
struction charges. Unless local engi- 
neers now in charge are replaced with 
business managers there is no hope of 
full repayment to the Government, 
especially under the depression which 
agriculture is undergoing in general. 
If the affairs with the farmers are to 
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Now you can 
bridge that 
gap in your 
income 






$10 to $100 extra in- 
come every month—to be 
spent or saved—is easily 
possible for every wide- 
awake man or woman who 
has the ambition to devote 
his or her spare time to 
the circulation work of 
The Outlook. 


Part or full 
time work 


The earnings of our rep- 
resentatives are governed 
only by the amount of time 
they are able to devote to 
securing snbscriptions to 
The Outlook, 


Every person who is 
interested in the vital hap- 
penings of the world is a 
prospective subscriber to 
The Outlook. There are 
hundreds of these in your 
territory—each one repre- 
senting a possible addition 
to your income. 





Send for the 
proposition 


NOW 


No experience is neces- 
sary. No money is required. 
Your profits begin at once. 
A liberal bonus is paid for 
quantity orders. 















Full details, she ving how | 
simply and rapidly you can | 
make money in this con- 
genial work, will be sent 
upon request. 





Circulation Department 


Te Outlook 


381 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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be governed by a bureaucracy, it 
should be a bureaucracy with elemen- 
tary knowledge of agriculture coupled 
with business ability. What further 
engineering services are required 
could best be supplied by each project 
having a consulting engineer with 
knowledge of local conditions and only 
then as occasions require. The farm- 
ers unanimously approve of the action 
of Secretary Work. 
EARL B. SMITH. 


Somerton, Arizona. 


[Undoubtedly farmers who _ be- 
grudge paying for what they have 
received approwe of Secretary Work’s 
action. The administrative economies 
which may be achieved as a result of 
the change are reported in Mr. Frost’s 
article in this ‘issue. The political ad- 
vantage of the change is also clearly 
shown. The Outlook takes its stand 
with those who deplore the introduc- 
tion of politics into a scientific service. 
-——THE EDITORS. | 


THE CHURCHES AND 
THE LEAGUE 


J HY does the Anti-Saloon League 

say it represents the churches? 

The churches do not elect its directors 

or look over its accounts or any way 

control its actions. Aside from the 

M. E.’s it represents the churches no 

more than does, we will say, Hampton 
Institute. 

(Rev.) RALPH W. BROKAW, 
Pastor Emeritus First Presbyterian 
+. sChorcke 


Utica, New York. 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


eet NDREW TEN 

EYCK is a law- 
yer and a writer 
on foreign affairs 
whose contributions 
have appeared fre- 
quently in The Out- 
look. Mr. Ten Eyck 
has lived in London 
and nearly all the countries of Conti- 
nental Europe as special correspon- 
dent of the New York “Tribune.” He 
was educated at New York University, 
Harvard, and the University of Paris. 
He has been associated with the Insti- 
tute of Politics since its inception two 
years ago. 
York, and since entering the legal pro- 
fession has been associated with 
Judge Alfred R. Page, of the Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division, New York 
City. 


HE REV. FREDERICK W. JONES is in 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, in 
Hollandale, Mississippi. Before en- 
tering the ministry he was a reporter 








He lives at Selkirk, New, 
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on the New York “Tribune” and the 
“Evening World,” and also an editor 
on the Providence “Journal.” 


ARRY T. BAKER 

as Associate 
Professor of Eng- 
lish at Goucher 
College is afforded 
by his work a 
splendid opportuni- 
ty for following 
his avowed favor- 
ite recreation of 
“observing young 
people’s minds.” 
Baker was born in Rockland, 


Mr. 
Maine, was graduated from Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, 
in 1900, and received his M.A. from 
the same institution in 1902. Except 
for three years of editorial experience 
on magazines, he has been a college 


teacher of English since 1900. He 
has published one book, “The Contem- 
porary Short Story,” and numerous 
magazine articles. 


| Bre L. SWEINHART is an experi- 
enced newspaper correspondent 
in Washington. 


= ENRY ForD, HIS MEN AND HIs 

MANAGEMENT” is the third in- 
terview on Henry Ford which appears 
in The Outlook from the pen of the 
Rev. William L. Stidger. 


Grantee FROST’S special political 
correspondence is again a feature 
of this week’s Outlook. His extensive 
contacts with the actors in the drama 
of politics and his keen understanding 
of men and issues make him an ideal 
interpreter of the reasons for the dis- 
missal of the distinguished Director 
of the Reclamation Service. 


D. TOWNSEND, whose review of 

e recent novels appears in the Book 

Table this week, is one of the veteran 

members of The Outlook’s editorial 
staff. 


AVID WILLIAM MOoRE, who telJs in 

his article why vacations are 
worth the effort, sends from Cincin- 
nati his first contribution to appear 
in The Outlook. 


PQ oBERT M. FIELD 

is a native of 
Texas, now prac- 
ticing law in New 
York City and 
spending his spare 
time in literary 
pursuits. He was 
graduated from 
the University of 
Texas in 1920, ob- 
tained a LL.B. de- 
gree in 1921, and was a Rhodes 
Scholar from the University to Ox- 
ford, where he studied law. He also 
was a student at the University of 
Montpellier, at Montpellier, France. _ 
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Announcement Now Ready ! 


Our Great Egypt Tour 


and Mediterranean Cruise 


Extension to the Holy Land if desired 


Sailing January 16, 1924 
also other sailings 


Write jor details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





Clark’s 21st Mediterranean Cruise 


BALTIC (reit'res. 


White Star Line, specially chartered Feb. 2. 65 
days, $600 and up, or 74 days with a week in Paris 
and 4 days in London, $700 and up; New York, 
Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Alhambra), Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Athens, Constantinople, Palestine, Egypt 
(Nile journeys), Naples, Rome, Monte Carlo, Cher- 
bourg (for Paris, London), Liverpool, New York, 


Clark’s Jan. 15 Fourth Cruise 
AROUND THE WORLD 


by specially chartered new Cunarder “ Laconia,”’ 
26,000 tons. 4 months, $1,000'and up, shore excur- 
sions included. Japan, China, India, Palestine, etc. 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York 





TPH beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of ali 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care ‘Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT. RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-G in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


FOREIGN TRAVEL SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


February 2 to June 13, 1924 


Harmonizes travel and study. Rome, Flor- 
ence, Paris, London, References required. 
Price includes travel, ehaperonage, Instruc- 
tion in language, literature, art and history. 
Write for prospectus to Miss J. B. HERBERT, 
Director, 137-A Hicks St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 















WINTER ON THE NILE 


Sailings: Jan. 5, 16, Feb. 23 and March 
6, 1924. “Our booklet, ‘To the Land of 
Tut-Ankh-Amen,” gives fascinating de- 
tails of these leisurely, luxurious tours 
to Egypt and Palestine. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





4 


EE 
I of our 1923 Tours are 
la filled 


: ’ Tell us your travel plans for 
-. 1924 
ning OUR TOURS to meet YOUR wishe 


va : 
Year hwh e Tours, Boston 3), Mass. 


Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


Permanent and week-end guests taken at 


OVERLOOK FARM 


Cannondale, Conn. Phone Wilton 103. 
MAINE 
The Homestead 


BAILEY ISLAND, Maine. Special 
rates for September, the month unsurpassed 
for beauty in Maine. Illustrated folder. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 
19th season. 








ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills: 
Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BEMIS CAMPS 


OVERLOOKING KIMBALL LAKE 
Near the White Mountains 

The place you’ve always wanted to know 
about, where you could rest and enjoy your- 
self. Boating, bathing, fishing, tennis, horse- 
back: riding, mountain climbing. Nights 
around the camp fire. Private cabins. Address 
H. C. BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
comfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 


The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 


The hotelis convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line, 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 


GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW ¥ORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shopping 
section, Within five minutes’ walk to all prin- 
cipal theaters. A high-class hotel patronized 
by those desiring the best accommodations 
at moderate cost. Special summer rates. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 

























Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 
to Fist St., New York 


300 roome, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 
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Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Judson >? ny yo eit” 


Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilitiesfof hotel life with ie coinforts of 
an ideal home, American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 


SAMUEL NAYLOK, Manager. 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 
Hurricane, Essex County, N. Y. 


8 miles West from Elizabethtown 
bee York Golf, tennis, fishing—electric 





NEW YORK 





flice, lighted. Hot and cold run- 
2W.4%7th ning water, excellent cuisine. 
St. Tel. Rates $4 per day up. Ameri- 
Bryant can plan. Special weekly 
2083. rates quoted. Booklets sent. 





Keene Valley Inn, Keene Valley, N. Y. 


Adirondack Mts. Rates $18 to $30 per 
. 7 rooms. Fresh vegetables, own gar- 
den. Tennis, dancing, golf course two miles. 
Special rates for Sept. W.W. BLOCK, Prop. 


FENTON HOUSE and COTTAGES Asi" 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
aud rest. Write for folder and particulars. 
C. FENTON PARKER, Number Four, N. Y. 








VERMONT 


\HESTER, Vt. “The Maples.” Delight- 
ful suinmer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
piazza, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Reis. exchianged. THE Misses SARGEAN'T. 








Mountain View Farm Panby: 


In Green Mts., wonderful scenery and air; 
a restiul, comfortable farm home. Hiectricity, 
telephone, fireplaces, home cooking, modern 
bath, attractive large open summer-house for 
outdoor recreation. Booklet. N.P. Dillingham, 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
Actually 


Pine Ridge Camp “3 
the Pines. Ideal place for outdoor lite in 
winter. Main house and cabine with sleeping- 
orches. Modern improvements. Pure water. 
(xcellent table. Rates moderate. Open all 
the year. Write Miss SANBORN, Aiken, 8. C, 











Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT. 
Desirable oppor- 


TO RENT tunity for winter, 


furnished house with heat, 3 baths, 7 rooms. 
Good location, modern improvements, 50 
minutes to city. KReut $175. 365, Outlook. 








MAINE 
FOR SALE—OSSIPEE LAKE 


25 miles from Portland. Furnished cottage, 
stone fireplace, garage. 7,500 feet land. On 
shore. surrounded by pines and birches. Ex- 
cellent fishing. $1,200. MAINE LAKES anp 
COAST CO., 181 State St., Portland, Me. 





VOR SALE, THE BEECHES, 
Paris Hill, Me. Adapted to sum- 
mer resort or school. 30 guest rooms, well 
furnished. White Mt. scenery. Country club, 
golf, tennis, ete., near. Terms low; $3,000 to 
$5,000 down. Dr. CHartortTr I. HAMMOND. 








pei er Gens 
WANTED—TO RENT 2.3% 


nished 
apartment, from Oct. 1 to June 1. Two 
bedrooms, two baths, maid’s room, living, 
dining rooms, and kitchen. Between Madison 
and Park, Sith and 86th Sts., New York. Mrs. 
W.H.W., Riversea Club, 1d Say brook,Conn. 








Boarders Wanted : 


pA YING GUEST wanted in lady’s country 
home. Private bath if desired. All conveni- 
ences. Vapor heat. Exceptionally desirable. 
Write Mrs. Caroline Bean, Westport, Conn. 


Health Resorts 
“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependabie and ethical. Kvery com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.1., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, Nate 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR SALE—Tea-room with catering busi- 
ness, college town, Auburn, Ala. High class 


trade, exceptional opportunity for woman of 
experieuce. Owner in ill health. Box 501, 





Auburn, Ala. 





CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


YOU have many friends who want to buy 
“Mary Moore” hand-made dresses two to 
eight years. Use YOUR SPARE TIME 
showing them for us and earn our LIBERAL 
COMMISSION. Full particulars’ to respon- 
sible parties. William Moore Co., Box 156, 
Davenport, Lowa. 








EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


_TEACHERS WANTED. Desirable posi- 
tions still open. Complimentary enrollment 
to college graduates. Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICK. Social workers, secretaries, superin- 
tendents, matrons, housekeepers, dietitians, 
companions, governesses, mothers’ helpers. 
Miss Richards’ Bureau, Box. 5, East Side, 
Providence. i 


TEACHERS WANTED for colleges and 
universities. American College Burean, Chi- 
cago Temple, Chicago ; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York. 








ROOMS TO RENT 


ROOMS—cheaper in September and. Octo- 
ber—directly on shore of open ocean. Pine 
woods near, Clean, comfortable beds, big 
living-room, fireplace. Mrs. EK. I’. Livingston, 
Ocean Park, Me. 








STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper anc 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request, You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, N. Y. 








HELP WANTED 

Business Situations 
HOTELS NEED ‘TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried inen and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘Training Schools, Suite 5842, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 4 
PHYSICIAN (one hour from New York) 
requires resident secretary-stenographer- 
bookkeeper. Must be well educated and 
competent. Box 17, Harmon-on-Hudson, N.Y, 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


NURSE, English, for boy two years old. 
Must be experienced, with best references. 
Mrs. G. C. Keefer, 18) Midiand Ave., Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


WANTED—A lady of refinement as assis- 
tant matron for girls’ vacation house, by Sep- 
cron 15. Address The Lodge, Farmington, 

Joun. 


COUPLE—For private house (2 adults) on 
Hudson River. General house-man, with care 
of dining-room ; and good plain cook. Prefer 
Protestants and those who really enjoy_the 
country. In replying please state nationality, 
age, and reference. 4,139, Outlook. 


GIRL, 10 or 11 years old as companion to 
my daughter; instructor, teacher-governess. 
Mrs. I’. B. Riggs, Lakeville, Conn, 


Teachers and Governesses 
AMERICAN teacher of experience to teach 
and supervise all activities of two 10 year o?d 
girls. Send photograph and state experience. 
Mrs. F. B. Riggs, Lakeville, Conn. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


ORGANIST, A.A.G.O. woman, middle life, 
desires church organ, three manuals, loca- 
tion affording opportunity for teaching. Ad- 
dress 4,117, Outlook. 


WOMAN professionally trained in tea-room 
management and landscape gardening would 
like position as manager of small hotel or 
sanitarium. 4,145, Outlook. 





Business Situations 
SECRETARY-stenographer wishes position 
with college or large school in Sey tember. 
Best references furnished. 4,060, Outlook. 


REFINED young woman as social secre- 
tary or secretary in a school. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,109, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED woman desires position 
as hotel manager, superintendent, or bursar, 
ee all details. Competent. 4,148, 

utlook. : 


Companions and Domestic Helpers; 


ENGLISHWOMAN, experienced traveler, 
wishing to go to California, des res position as 
companion to delicate child or laay, or any 
responsible position. Knowledge of nursing. 
Highest references. Reply 4,132, Outlook. 
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__ SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WOMAN with executive ability, thor- 
oughly trained in domestic science, budget 
system, and account keeping, wants position 
as manager or housekeeper in_ fraternity 
house or small club. Address Suite 1, 2344 
Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SECRETARY with excellent experience 
wishes traveling position. Refined, cultured, 
capable. Excellent references. 4,149, Outlook. 


LADY accustomed tc pei 2 the 
home desires position as managing house- 
keeper or companion. Best references. Ad- 
dress 4,150, Outlook. 


REFINED middle-aged woman desires 
position as housemother in -chool. Address 
4,152, Outlook. 


YOUNG woman desires yosition as com- 
panion. Adaptable. genial, capable; experi- 
enced secretary. Will travel. Excellent 
references. 4,148, Outlook. 


WIDOW desires position as traveling com- 
anion, experienced, Americ» or abroad. 
ealthy, cheerful. References exchanged. 
4,153, Outlook. 

WIDOW desires position as managing 
housekeeper. References exchanged. 4,154, 
Outlook. 


HOUSEHOLD executive, hostess, excep- 
tionally, qualified and experienced, desires 
counectiou with institution. Ability of un- 
usual order in making guests comfortable, 
management of large staff of employees, 
supervision of buildings and grounds, selec- 
tion of furnishings, supplies, etc. 4,155, 
Outlook. 


WOMAN of culture, competent to take 
charge of man’s establishment, oversee the 
upbringing of child, chaperon young girl, etc., 
desires position in high-class home. A socia- 
tions greatly valued. Credentials furnished. 
8. E., care of Mrs. A. F. Bullis, 234 University 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


COMPETENT young lady desires care of 
one or two children in or around New York 
City. Experience, fine references. 4,133, 
Outlook. 

GENTLEWOMAN, lately in charge of 
widower’s household and children, desires 
similar position or as companion, hostess, 
housemother, or any position of trust. Ex- 
ceptional references. Would travel. Reply 
4,131, Outlook. 


PHILADELPHIA or vicinity: Couple of 
refinement (husband in business) will care 
for apartment or home during winter in ab- 
sence of owner, or will supervise family in 
absence of parents or in motherless home 
where servants are kept. 4,135, Outlook. 


CULTURED, refined French lady as 
housekeeper-companion, 4,140, Outlook. 


WANTED—Southern gentlewoman, cul- 
tured, capable, desires position as companion, 
managing housekeeper, in home where there 
are young people. Experienced. Will travel. 
References. 4,134, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


~ COLUMBIA law student, former teacher 
at the Lawrenceville School, will be available 
this fall for part time employment as com- 
panion tutorfor boy. Position offering living 
will be given preference. Excellent refer- 
ences. Write 4,120, Outlook. 


LADY desires position school or family. 
Kight years’ experience New York private 
school. Colle,e entrance preparation in 
German, Freuch. 4,158, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED teacher of atypical ‘chil- 
dren would like one pupil. All round devel- 
opment through combination of limited aca- 
demic work, hand work, and carefully planned 
physical exercises. References exchanged. 
4,151, Outlook. 

GOVERNESS—Educated, refined, experi- 
enced woman desires care of normal or back- 
ward children. 4,147, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED history teacher wishes 
preparatory school hare: immediately. 
Best references, 4,144, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a very thorough 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-lu Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New 
York. Monthly allowance and full mainte- 
nance is furnished. Jor further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 


WANTED—Defective persons to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N. Y. 


GRADUATE nurse would take into her 
Philadelphia home one or more slightly de- 
ficient, delicate, or motherless children. Rates 
according to special care needed. Summers 
on a farm in New Hampshire. Excellent ref- 
erences. 4,056, Outlook. 


SHOPPING by New York expert who will 
send things, services free. References. Miss 
Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary, 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 


COMPLETE furnishings six-room apart- 
ment, antique mahogany.By year, $40 month, 
4,142, Outlook. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt delivery, 
25 West 24th St., New York. 


WIDOW (N. Y. State) devoting city and 
country homes and herself to child welfare 
work—desiring only her living expenses— 
wishes to communicate with advising and 
co-operating individual or organization. In- 
vites.. investigation. and interview. 4,130, 
Outlook. 





THE SOULE GOCE 


BY THE WAY 


PEAKING of the kindlier attitude of 

British visitors to the United 
States in our day, Mr. Chesterton, as 
reported in the “Century Magazine,” 
says: “The period of British smug- 
ness and self-sufficiency covered a cer- 
tain definite time, and ceased almost 
as promptly as it began. It had also 
a very definite reason. At the end of 
the Napoleonic wars England occupied 
a position similar to the one America 
enjoys to-day. She was the creditor 
nation. It was a new and pleasing 
sensation to find herself suddenly so 
rich and influential. She gradually 
and naturally came to think that this 
must be because of some particular 
virtue of her own, and, preening her- 
self, said, ‘What a clever and superior 
race we are!’ So she took a patroniz- 
ing attitude toward the world for a 
while. . . . But subsequent develop- 
ments caused her to realize her error, 
and the conviction of superiority van- 
ished.” 





Courtesy in announcements in- 
tended to assure privacy is not notice- 
able in some that are frequently seen. 
“Keep Out—This Means You” has a 
certain forbidding snap to it. An- 
other, recently noted in a large Cana- 
dian industrial plant, is still more 
emphatic. It reads: 

NO ADMITTANCE EXCEPT ON BUSINESS. 
TRESPASSERS WILL BE EJECTED 


A Boston newspaper man is more 
kindly in his admonition to disturbers. 
Over his desk is this placard: 


SIT DOWN—BUT DO NOT PARK 





A subscriber sends us these inci- 
dents as occurring in his home town: 

The shortest trial on record is re- 
ported from a Missouri court. It was 
a divorce trial. Lawyers were ready 
and the fur was to fly. The woman 
asking a divorce is called to the wit- 
ness stand. The judge: “What is 
your name?” The witness replies. 
The judge: “Are you the wife of 
So-and-So?” “Yes,” is the reply. 
“Decree,” pronounces the judge, and 
the case is over. Time: thirty sec- 
onds! And the judge knew what he 
was doing! 

In the same county a farmer was 
called for jury duty, and was to be in 
court at nine in the morning. He did 
not appear until two o’clock. The 
judge decided to reprimand him, and 
called him to the bar. “Did you know 
you were called for nine o’clock?” “I 
did, your honor.” “Then why did you 
not appear?” “Judge, there were 
things that had to be done this morn- 
ing. If I came here at nine, I knew 
I would have to settle with my wife; 
if I did not come until two, I knew I 
would have to settle with the court. 
I decided to take my chances with the 


court!” The Court: 
tainly excused, sir!” 


From the 
Wampus:” 

Passenger—“I say, driver, what is 
the average life of a locomotive?” 

_ Driver—“Oh, about thirty years, 
sir.” 

“T should think such a tough-look- 
ing thing would last longer than that.” 

“Well, perhaps it would, sir, if it 
didn’t smoke so much.” 


“You are cer- 





“Southern California 





Apropos of a popular song, the 
“Journal” of the American Medical 
Association prints this complaint of a 
patient after appendectomy: ; 

Yes, I have no appendix, 

I have no appendix no more. 
Gotta mucha pain and backache, 
An empty stomach and headache, 
And all kinds of aches; and, say, 
I gotta lots of bills from doctors, 
Hospitals and nurses, but; 

Yes, I gotta no appendix, 

I gotta no appendix to-day, 





The co-ordinated work of thirty or 
more reporters is used in the story of 
a great event as described by a daily 
newspaper of the first class, according 
to Chester S. Lord in his book “The 
Young Man and Journalism.” Such 
an event was the sinking of the Ti- 
tanic. The reporters met the rescue 
ship, each with one definite thing to 
do. “The first sentence of this big 
story was written at 10:20 in the eve- 
ning, and copy for the first edition 
was shut off two hours afterward. 
The first-edition presses were started 
on time to the minute with four pages 
of the disaster. A second edition one 
hour later had seven pages of the dis- 
aster matter—the narrative complete 
—about equivalent in amount to the 
reading matter of the usual edition of 
a monthly magazine.” 





Under the heading “My Favorite 
Fishing Story” a contributor to the 
“Izaak Walton League Monthly,” R. C. 
Clemons, of Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
offers the following: 

“The Judge was a fisherman and 
we were trying to make him into an 
angler. One day he hooked a small 
bass and began to reel him in ag 
quickly as possible. ‘Play him, play 
him, let him play,’ we shouted. -The 
Judge proceeded to reel harder and 
faster than ever, reterting, ‘If he 
wants to play, let him play on the 
bank.’ ” 





“Children under eight years old get 
a little piece of chocolate with their 
quinine tablets,” says a correspondent 
of the “Survey” 
European hospital. “A strapping boy 
of fourteen comes in. ‘How old are 
you?’ ‘Seven.’ ” 
late, 


writing from a 





He got the choco- 
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Henry Ford talks about his men and 
his management 


Stanley Frost tells how politics 
captured reclamation 


Commander Owsley of the American 
Legion talks about the disabled 


David W. Moore tells why you need | 
a vacation 
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PRICE: FIFTEEN CENTS A COPY FIVE DOLLARS A YEAR 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Through a special arrangement with the publishers, we 
are able to make this unusual introductory subscription 


offer for a limited period. 


One Year—52 Weekly 


Illustrated Issues of 


The Outlook is 
known as “the 
niost widely quoted 
journal in America.” 


For NEW Subscribers to 


The Outlook 


And open to those who bring new members 
to The Outlook’s circle of readers 


If you are already a subscriber to The Outlook and 
wish to secure ‘‘ The Life of Pasteur,” send us $5 for one 
year’s subscription for a friend or relative. We will 
send the book to you, prepaid, and 52 weekly issues of 
The Outlook to the person whose subscription you order. 

The book and The Outlook will both be sent to NEW 
subscribers who order direct. 


Send the coupon below NOW to 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. o& 
o> 
Send this Coupon with oer The 


Outlook 
Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed herewith is $5.00 
(add $1.56 for foreign postage) for which 
please send The Outlook for one year—52 weekly 
issues —and “The Life of Pasteur,” by R. Vallery-Radot, 

as described in this advertisement. 


NOTE: You may send in as many subscriptions as you wish on this offer. If 
sending more than one, you may use your own stationery. 


Name 


Te Qutlook 


—and “The Life of Pasteur” 


FOR @) @) 


(Foreign 
postage 
$1.56 


extra) 


This unusual opportunity to geta year’s 
subscription to ‘he Outlook and “The Life 
of Pasteur” for only $5.00 will be welcomed by 


every reader of good literature. The offer calls for im- 
mediate action. It is subject to withdrawal without notice. 


The Life of — 


Pasteur 
By R. Vallery-Radot 


484 Pages. Cloth Bound. 
Size 534 x 834 inches. 
“The greatest biography of 
our age.”’—London Times, 


Louis Pasteur is known 
the world over for his 
epoch - making’ scientific 
discoveries. His life story 
is among the most fasci- 
nating in the history of 
science. 

Asa man, Pasteur was 
one of the most beautiful 
personalities the world 
has ever known. He is 
like a character out of 
Plutarch, with Roman 
sturdiness, loyalty and 
patriotism — characteris- 
tics which not only en- 
abled him to make his 
astounding gifts to hu- 
manity, but at the same 
time make him, with 
Lincoln, one of the most 
appealing characters of 
the nineteenth century. 

There are innumerable 
incidents of dramatic in- 
tensity inthis biography— 
Pasteur discovering the 
cause of contagious dis- 
ease, his five-year struggle 
to prove his researches on 
spontaneous generation, 
his dramatie lectures: at 
the Sorbonne, at Napo- 
leon’s court, ete., will grip 
every reader’s interest. 

At Columbia University, 
in the special reading course 
leading to a degree with 
horors, this book is listed 
among the fifty greatest 
classics in world literature. 
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*’ Suggestions for Using The Outlook in the 


‘Teaching of Current History, Civics, 
Enelish, and Rhetoric ”’ 


HIS is the title of a pamphlet giving a 

complete outline of suggestions for 
the use of The Outlook in class-room work 
which will be mailed free of charge to 
any instructor or teacher in the United 
States. 


The Outlook’s special class-room rates 
are also enclosed and explained in this 
pamphlet. There is no charge and there 
is no obligation. Your copy will be for- 
warded upon receipt of your inquiry. 


“Its use of precise and exact English, 
its clearness and definiteness of presen- 
tation, its unquestioned scholarship, its 
painstaking care in giving its readers only 
trustworthy and authoritative information, 
its lack of partisanship, its aggressive 
policy for public good, and its power and 
purpose to arouse public conscience ”— 


These were the seven outstanding points 
which a prominent educator emphasized 
when he chose The Outlook for his school. 


Outlook 


IN THE CLASS-ROOM 


SEND YOUR 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 


INQUIRY TO THE 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 











“Goodbye, I’m 
Very Giad to Have 
Met You” 


But he ISN’T glad. 
He is smiling to hide 
his confusion. He 
would have given 
anything to avoid the 
embarrassment, the 





Special Bargain! 
The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $32° 


98 


For a Ver 
Limited Time 








7 OU have always wanted this famous two-volume set that solves every 
social difficulty, that tells you exactly what to do, say, write and wear, 
on every occasion. You have always wanted to own the two remark- 

able books that give poise, ease, dignity—self-confidence. 


Here is your opportunity to secure the complete, original, authentic BOOK 
OF ETIQUETTE at almost Aa/f the usual publisher’s price! Almost 500,000 
people have purchased the Book of Etiquette at the regular ‘price of $3.50. 
If you act NOW, you can receive the same two authoritative and fascinating 
volumes for only $1.98. 


At this time of the year there is always a lull in the publishing business. To 
keep the presses running, and the pressmen from being idle, Nelson Doubleday, 
Inc., makes this amazing offer. The demand for the Book of Etiquette at this 
great reduction will probably be so large that the 
company must reserve the right to withdraw this 
offer atany time. Youare urged to send for your 
set at once. 


Solves Every Social Problem 


The Book of Etiquette is admittedly one of the 
most complete and authoritative works of its kind 
ever published. It covers every phase of wedding 
etiquette, street etiquette, dinner etiquette, dance 
etiquette—it contains paragraphs for the self-con- 
scious and timid; for the bachelor; for the business 
woman; for the country, hostess. Nothing is 
forgotten, nothing omitted. The Book of Eti- 
quette will tell you everything you want to know. 
It will protect you from sudden embarrassments, 
give youa wonderful new ease and poise of manner. 


Wherever possible, in the Book of Etiquette, the 


Ne ee eee uae Are You Ever ‘‘Alone’’ in a Crowd ? origin of customs has been traced to its source. 
ery day people who Gooa manners A ry: Nag mixers. : Phe ess 7 For Instance, you find out why rice is thrown after 
are not accustomed woman who able to do the correct and cultured e A = 
to good society make thing without stopping to think about it, is the man the bride, why a veil 1S worn, why the engaged girl 
the mistake that he or woman who is always welcome, always popular, iS given a tea-cup. You will enjoy the Book of 
is making. Do you always happy and at ease. ; : . n 
know what itis? Can Do you ever feel alone at a social gathering? Do reset | And 7 val find It spite ies A 
you point it out? you ever feel tongue-tied among strangers? you ever dreamed a work of this kind could be. 








What’s Wrong in This Picture ? 


It is so easy to make embarrassing mis- 
takes in public—so easy to commit blun- 
ders that make people misjudge you. Can, 
you find the mistake or mistakes that are 
made in this picture? 





SEND NO MONEY 


Here’s your chance 
the special offer price. 

No money is necessary. Just clip and mail the coupon below to us at once. We will send 
you the complete, two-volume set of the Book of Etiquette, and when it arrives you have the 
privilege of giving the postman only $1.98 (plus a few cents postage) for the regular $3.50 set! 

Surely you are not going to let this offer slip by. Clip and mail this coupon NOW while you 
are thinking about it. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 48A, Garden City, New York. 


Use This Special Coupon 


Poorer arene en ------ = ----- 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 48A, Garden City, N. Y. 


I accept your special offer. You may send me the complete, two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. When it arrives I wil! give the postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) instead 
of $3.50, the regular price. I retain the privilege of returning the books any time within 

| 5 days of their receipt, and my money will be refunded at once if I demand it. 





take it! Let us send you the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette at 


| IN AINE | rte resunmmmepaeas+ac=ae<ar~snncesone=cae=thpensse ves easnee ie sesal sank sGseeungmenen ane tarameny tees tmashsaase th Coane bican: ocean rensenn aeeeeenneseeonedenene 


(1) Check this square if you want these books with the beautiful full-leather binding at 
$2.98 with same return privilege. 


: Address 
I 
rT (Orders from outside the U.'S. are payable $2.35 cash with order.) 
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